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To  a  Lily  Among  Thorns. 

BY   MARION   MUIK. 

HE  white  stars  of  the  desert,  the  sharp  spires 
Of  lonely  mountains,  and  the  dawning  fires 
That  wash  with  flame  their  silver  walls,  the  glow 
Of  blooming  vales  through  which  the  vapors  blow, 
All  rise  before  me,  till  ray  heart  is  stirred 
With  beauty's  power,  and  harmonies  new-heard. 
But  lovely  as  that  land's  uncultured  rose, 
Bright  as  the  home-light  over  drifting  snows, 
Brave  as  the  nun  who  walks  through  fields  of  slain, 
And  with  her  virgin  sweetness  conquers  pain, 
I  count  her,  lady,  who  can  turn  away 
From  all  the  dear  scenes  of  an  earlier  day, 
And,  for  love's  sake,  across  the  distance  roam — 
The  hope  of  all  the  world,  the  soul  of. home. 
The  lily  and  the  rose  she  holds,  the  power 
Of  purity,  and  love's  imperial  dower. 
I  see  her  now,  with  gentle  eyes  that  give 
Compassion  for  all  sorrows  that  can  live. 
Her  foot,  like  Mary's,  on  the  serpent's  head, 
And  Heaven's  divinest  lustre  round  her  shed. 
Oh,  you!  whose  eyes  strain  forward  for  new  lands 
In  dreams  of  sudden  splendors,  golden  sands. 
And  happiness  to  make  your  fortunes  more, 
Look  that  you  slight  her  not,  beside  your  door. 


EDUCATION  forms  men,  moulds  generations, 
decides  the  fate  of  individuals  in  time  and 
eternity,  the  fate  of  families  and  of  kingdoms. 
The  difficulties  of  giving  to  youth  a  Christ  i;m 
education  are  almost  equal  to  its  excellence. 

PROTESTANTS  triumphantly  dare  Catholics 
to  "search  the  Scriptures";  but  we  assert 
that  no  man  can  do  this  thoughtfully  and  in- 
ti'lligently  and  remain  a  Protestant. 

THE  constant  contemplation  of  ugliness  arid 
deformity  is  demoralizing.  It  lies  at  the  root 
of  a  great  deal  of  vic«. 


Father  Tom. 


A  STORY  OP  CONNBMARA. 


BY    KUOKXT   ROBINSON. 


jjjSPON  the  side  of  a  mountain  road  in  the 
wildest  region  of  rugged  Connemara 
stood — aye,  and  still  smilingly  confronts 
the  enterprising  traveller — a  quaint  little  hos- 
telry, known  from  Westport  to  Oughterard  a* 
the  "  Thrush's  Nest."  Whitewashed  to  al- 
most a  degree  of  dazzle,  and  thatched  with 
shining  sheaves  of  amber-colored  straw  that 
glisten  in  the  sunlight  like  burnished  gold,  it 
stands  a  sturdy  and  isolated  light-house,  with 
great  green  billows  of  mountains  ever  threat- 
ening to  burst  upon  and  overwhelm  it. 

Despite  the  oft-repeated  assaults  of  wind 
and  weather,  the  "Nest"  maintains  ifc»  neat 
if  not  coquettish  appearance,  and,  flinging  a 
defiant  challenge  to  the  elements,  boldly  giv«« 
them  battle,  coming  up  smilingly  after  every 
round,  as  though  the  tussle  had  but  joyonslv 
invigorated  it. 

A  garden,  brave  in  overgrown  box-wood 
hedges,  extends  in  front :  while  in  the  rear, 
dexterously  clingvog  for  bare  life  to  coignes 
of  vantage  in  the  gray  rock,  are  tumble-down 
barns  and  pig-sties,  cunningly  constructed  of 
"sods"  of  turf,  judiciously  interspersed  with 
granite  boulders,  the  interstices  being  rich  in 
lichens  and  cool  green  mosses.  A  fern-fringed 
brook,  clear  as  crystal,  leaps  from  a  fissure  in 
the  mountains,  its  sparkling  waters  serving  a«» 
a  haven  of  refuge  for  noisy  ducklings  and  sol- 

•The  antbor  reuwves  all  riffhtii 
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emn-looking  geese.  Within  the  enclosure, 
dismantled  jaunting-cars,  empty  barrels,  once 
overflowing  with  the  rich  brown  nectar 
brewed  by  Guinness  ;  turf  kishes,  tackle  and 
cordage,  oars  and  masts ;  an  upturned  boat 
utilized  by  the  hens  ;  a  standing  army  of  black 
bottles,  and  a  thousand-and-o'ne  nondescript 
articles  lie  about  in  graceful  profusion  ;  while 
half  a  dozen  mongrels  roam  at  their  sweet  wild 
will,  doze  in  the  sunlight,  wrangle  over  a 
thrice-picked  bone,  playfully  nibble  at  the 
heels  of  bumptious  calves,  or  give  noisy  note 
of  warning  as  a  car  reaches  the  turn  of  the 
road  beyond  the  boreen  leading  to  Glencreegan. 

The  road  runs  by  the  blue  waters  of  an  in- 
let of  the  broad  Atlantic,  leading  for  miles 
along  the  margin  of  lofty  cliffs,  now  jutting 
into  tiny  promontories,  now  retreating  into 
mimic  bays,  girt  with  golden  sands  and  lumi- 
nous sea-wrack.  Across  the  inlet  frown  gorse- 
covered  mountains,  grim  and  gaunt  warders 
guarding  the  entrance  to  the  gorge-like  valley 
that  stretches  away  in  purple  mist,  through 
which,  in  winter,  rushes  a  brawling,  foamy, 
whitish-brown  torrent,  or  steals  a  silvery 
thread  when  the  summer  sun  is  hot  in  the 
heavens.  The  region  is  wild,  desolate,  silent, 
with  but  few  traces  of  cultivation,  and,  save 
this  lonely  hostelry,  perched  like  a  white  bird 
upon  the  edge  of  the  narrow  land-locked  niche 
in  the  sea,  no  human  habitation  breaks  the 
long  line  ot  yellow  road  that  winds  its  serpen- 
tine course  until  it  loses  itself  like  a  thread  in 
the  hazy  distance. 

The  proprietress  of  the  Thrush's  Nest  was 
a  widow  named  Joyce,  a  lady  known  to  fame  in 
every  sheeling  the  Gal  way  side  of  the  shadow. 
Biddy  Joyce,  when  a  buxom,  strapping,  bare- 
footed lass,  was  taken  from  the  bog,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  the  five-year-old  son  and  heir  of 
Glencreegan,  Martin  Blake ;  and  when  this 
young  gentleman  was  beyond  petticoat  gov- 
ernment she  entered  the  housekeeper's  pantry, 
as  understrapper  to  old  Mrs.  Balfe,  who  had 
held  the  distinguished  office  for  no  less  a  pe- 
riod than  five-and-forty  years.  In  the  fulness 
of  time,  the  honored  old  dame  was  called  to 
her  Maker,  and  Biddy  Joyce  stepped  into  her 
shoes.  The  office  was  no  longer  the  impor- 
tant one  of  former  times.  The  Blakes  of 
Glencreegan  were  a  spendthrift,  unpatriotic 
family,  who,  blinded  by  the  false  glitter  of 
London  society,  spent  each  season  in  that 
modern  Babylon,  and  only  resided  at  Glen- 


creegan to  entertain  worthless  English  guests 
during  the  hunting  season.  The  estates  were 
mortgaged  acre  after  acre,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate tenants  ground  to  the  earth  in  order  to 
make  up  the  rent,  to  enable  the  family  at  the 
"big  house"  to  become  absentees.  Of  late 
years  Glencreegan  seldom  beheld  a  Blake  save 
during  the  grouse-shooting,  and  then  "  Masther 
Martin,"  as  he  was  still  affectionately  termed, 
was  only  to  be  interviewed  through  his  English 
agent.  Things  went  from  bad  to  worse,  till 
the  office  of  housekeeper  became  an  empty 
title.  Biddy  married  a  small  farmer,  with 
whom  she  lived  for  ten  years  in  the  greatest 
tranquillity ;  and  at  his  death,  both  having 
been  frugal,  she  was  enabled  to  purchase  the 
good  will  of  the  Thrush's  Nest,  its  proprietor 
having  died  of  the  "  horrors."  Biddy  Joyce  was 
a  woman  of  great  natural  shrewdness,  and  as 
honest  as  the  sun.  She  was  good  to  her  neigh- 
bors, and  any  poor  relative  could  rely  on  her 
for  "  a  grain  o'  tay,"  or  a  "  sup  o'  sperrits  "  in 
case  of  illness.  She  was  arbitress  in  many 
disputes  before  appealing  to  Father  Tom, 
whose  word  was  indeed  the  unwritten  law  of 
the  land.  A  devout  Catholic,  she  would  allow 
no  customers  to  exhibit  lukewarmness ;  and 
any  backslider  was  brought  to  boot  with  a 
practical  energy  that  never  yet  was  known  to 
fail. 

u  Be  the  mortial  post!"  observed  Andy  Casey, 
who  was  renowned  for  his  powers  of  argument 
and  superb  long  words,  "but  Missis  Joyce 
would  pulverise  any  ordinary  concatenation 
of  hyper-Lutheran  prolixities." 

The  widow  was  fat,  fair  and  forty,  and  when 
approached  on  the  subject  of  re-marrying 
would  invariably  cry  :  "Arrah  don't  be  both- 
erin'  me,  and  insultin'  the  mimory  of  the  day- 
cent  man  that's  lyin'  below  in  Glasnavogue : 
God  rest  his  sowl,  amin  ! " 

Father  Tom  was  her  especial  care. 

"Och,  I  don't  know  what  the  holy  cniytuiv 
would  do  if  I  was  gone,"  she  would  say.  "  He 
never  thinks  of  himself;  it's  God's  poor,  and 
the  craytures  that's  sufferin'  that's  in  Ins 
mind,  day  and  night.  I'm  afeard  for  to  sind 
him  a  turkey  :  the  last  wan  wint  over  to  Paddy 
Dimpsey's  family  that  had  the  typus.  I  used 
to  sind  him  a  chest  o'  tay,  and  a  couple  o' 
•tone  of  sugar.  Pooh,  it  was  gone  afore  you 
could  say  Jack  Robison.  This  wan  was  sick, 
that  wan  was  cowld,  or  the  other  wanted  it 
more  nor  he;  so  I've  put  the  darlin1  saint 
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on  short  commons.  ;md  oulil  Judy  Flanagan 
has  to  keep  everything  under  lock  mid  kay, 
for  feared  he'd  get  at  it.  If  his  riven-nee  had 
tlie  Btnk  of  Ireland,  there'd  be  no  poor  in 
ould  Erin." 

'Twas  a  beauteous  May  morniug.  The 
blackthorn  showed  silvery  white  above  n. 
banks  dappled  with  violets  and  prinn 
The  blossoming  furzo  bloomed  unprofitably 
gay  :  the  birds  sang  blithely  on  branches  be- 
decked with  leaflets  of  tender,  luminous  green, 
and  a  dazzling  day-shine  woo'd  hill  and  hollow 
in  a  shower  of  gold.  The  waters  of  the  inlet 
lay  sleeping  in  the  sunlight  that  bathed  the 
fern-clad  mountains  in  a  sheen  of  glory.  The 
air  was  warm,  fragrant  and  caressing.  No 
sound  disturbed  the  solemn  stillness  save  the 
plash  of  some  glittering  torrent  that  flashingly 
dashed  from  crag  to  crag  in  myriad  diamonds 
in  a  mad  desire  to  leap  into  the  glowing  em- 
brace of  the  expectant  depth  beneath.  The 
occasional  barking  of  the  sheep-dog  on  the 
hills  and  the  lowing  of  distant  kine  struck 
melodiously  upon  the  ear,  while,  above  all, 
musically  droned  the  drowsy  hum  of  summer- 
tide. 

The  Widow  Joyce  was  engaged  in  adjusting 
a  sod  for  a  thrush  in  a  wicker  cage  that  hung 
out  on  a  nail  under  the  sign- board,  when  the 
noise  of  the  closing  wicket  caused  her  to 
turn. 

"  Father  Tom  !  mush  a.  yer  riverence  is 
welkim'  as  the  flowers  of  the  month  of  May. 
I  ax  your  blessin',  Father  Tom." 

uGod  bless  you,  my  child,"  said  the  good 
priest,  as  he  placed  a  firm  yet  tender  hand  on 
the  half-kneeling  woman's  head. 

uAnd  what  brings  you  so  far  to-day,  yer 
riverence  ?  Faix  it's  a  whiff  o'  the  say  that  '11 
do  ye  a  power  o'  good  ;  an'  I'll  have  an  ilegant 
briled  chicken,  wid  a  bit  o'  bakin  and  cabbage, 
and  a  rousin'  cup  o1  tay,  ready  as  the  clock 
sthrikes  wan." 

"Ah,  Biddy,"  sighed  the  priest,  as  he  seated 
himself  on  the  rustic  bench  by  the  porph, 
"I'm  not  hungry;  but  I'm  sore  and  sad  at 
In-art,  lor  I  j>;i--ed  Glencreegan  as  I  came,  and 
those  hloiidless  :ni"fiori  bills  all  over  the  old 
gate- pi  liars  and  along  the  wall  caused  my 
heart  to  ach.-." 

"Oeh,  sun-  it's  hi-;tr:--i':ildin'  me  too,  \»-r 
riverem.  \  to 

•  IT  ould  ;iMri"iit    hniiie   nt    the 

Blakes  goin'  from  thim  :    it's  a  sore 


sight  for  thim  that  knew  the  family  whin  it 
wint  right.*' 

"  The  old,  old  story,"  said  the  priest,  sadly. 
"Folly,  extravagance,  madness!" 

"A-  if  Ireland  wasn't  good  enough  for  any- 
body that  ever  dh  re  w  God's  breath  !"  exclaimed 
the  widow.  u  Where  is  there  th'  aiqual  of  it, 
barrin'  America?  Sure,  y«r  fiverence,  it's 
English  people  that  come  here  for  to  fi>h  the 
Golliogue  below,  that's  always  bawlin':  Och, 
but  it's  splindid  !  Did  ye  ever  see  such  moun- 
tains ?  Was  there  ever  such  grass  ?  Isn't  the 
scenery  aiqual  to  a  panorama  ?  whatever  that 
is,  sir." 

"True  enough,  Biddy." 

"Didn't  I  spake  up  to  Mast  her  Martin  him- 
self two  years  ago  last  Lady  Day  ?  He  came 
in  here  wid  a  bag  of  grouse  and  a  couple  o1 
English  lords,  and  wanted  gin — no  less.  'If 
Irish  whisky  isn't  good  enough  for  ye,  Mas- 
ther  Martin,'  I  say — •" 

"I  know,  Biddy,"  interrupted  the  clergy- 
man; "you  told  me  all  about  it.  Yes,"  he 
added,  with  a  deep  sigh  :  "Glencreegan  is  to 
be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  to-day." 

"They  tell  me  that  ould  Sir  Val  Burke,  of 
Marble  Hill,  is  afther  it,  Father;  and  that 
Mitchel  Henry,  of  Kylemore,  wants  it  for  his 
married  daughter,  Mrs.  Henn ;  and  that  the 
Insurance  Company  that  has  th'  ould  acres 
of  the  Martins  of  Ballynahinch  is  ready  for  to 
bid ;  th'  agent  took  a  qualifier  here  yistherday. 
I'm  tould— it's  Pether  Byrne  that  dhrives  Bi- 
ancoui's  car  tould  me— that  a  spalpeen  of  a 
Dublin  attorney  is  mad  for  it.  There's  all 
sorts  of  reports  in  the  counthry.  Father  Tom." 

"They  speak  of  some  wealthy  American 
family,  Biddy." 

"Good  luck  to  thim  but  I  hope  they'll  get 
it.  The  Lord  bless  America  !" 

Indeed  Father  Tom  was  sick  and  sore  at 
heart,  for  the  days  to  him  were  net  so  far 
distant  when  the  big  house  was  as  a  granary 
for  the  poor,  and  Mrs.  Blake  was  a  Lady  Boun- 
tiful. 

How  often  had  her  carriage  stopped  at  the 
gate  of  his  little  garden,  while  the  good  lady, 
after  getting  his  blessing,  would  joyously  cry, 
"Come,  and  let  us  hunt  for  the  poor,"  the 
vehicle-  being  laden  with  meat  and  wine  and 
rlanii'-l.  and  comforts  that  were  as  manna  to 

he  not  dinfd  at  Glencreegan   every 
Sunday  and  holyday,  and  was  he  not  a  wel- 
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come  guest  at  all  times  ?  Had  he  not  chris- 
tened the  blooming  infant  who  had,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  proved  such  a  good-for-noth- 
ing, worthless  man  ?  Had  he  not  uttered  the 
glorious  words  of  hope  that  stole  like  sacred 
music  into  the  ears  of  the  dying  chatelaine  ? 
Had  he  not  pointed  out  to  the  reckless  lord  of 
the  manor  the  folly  of  his  ways  ?  Had  he 
not  been  identified  with  every  event  connected 
with  Glencreegan  for  over  fifty  years  ?  and  is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  sight  of  what 
the  good  man  termed  u bloodless  auction  bills" 
on  the  once  familiar  gates,  passed  so  often  in 
prosperity  and  adversity,  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  in  joy  and  in  sorrow,  should  have 
caused  his  memory  to  leap  back,  and  the 
present  in  all  its  bitter  reality  to  appear  grim 
and  gaunt  and  pitiful? 

"  Father  Tom."  I  do  believe  that  two-thirds 
of  his  parishioners  could  not  have  told  that 
.his  surname  was  Dillon,  and  that  the  redoubt- 
able-looking sword  that  hung  over  his  book- 
case had  been  wielded  by  his  ancestor,  Count 
Dillon,  in  the  famous  charge  of  the  Irish  Bri- 
gade at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 

Father  Tom  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Derrysheelagh,  and  served  as  an  acolyte  in  the 
little  whitewashed  chapel.  •  As  a  boy  he  as- 
sisted at  every  christening,  and  marrying,  and 
burying.  From  Derrysheelagh  he  went  to 
Maynooth  College ;  and  from  the  College, 
where  he  obtained  high  honors,  he  returned 
to  his  native  village  in  the  capacity  of  curate, 
— Father  Daly,  the  venerated  parish  priest, 
through  sheer  old  age,  requiring  help.  When 
the  sainted  pastor  died,  the  Bishop  bestowed 
the  parish  on  Father  Tom,  whose  highest 
earthly  ambition  was  now  gratified.  On  more 
occasions  than  one  he  was  offered  large  and 
wealthy  parishes  ;  he  was  even  spoken  of  for 
the  mitre  ;  but  he  always  begged  to  be  left  at 
Derrysheelagh,  for  he  loved  his  people,  his 
chapel,  his  village. 

He  was  there  alone,  always  engaged  in  some 
office  that  brought  joy  or  consolation  or  hope. 
Fair  weather  or  foul,  rain  or  shine,  Father 
Tom  was  to  be  seen  trudging  over  the  moun- 
tain sides  on  his  sick  calls;  and,  having  a 
ghostly  experience  of  typhus  and  cholera,  the 
good  priest's  simple  remedies  were  ad9pted  in 
preference  to  the  most  learned  recipes  of  the 
most  distinguished  dispensary  doctor. 

"I'll  have  an  action  against  you,  Father 
Tom,"  laughed  Doctor  Lynch.  u  I  wanted  a 


couple  of  fevers  to  keep  my  hand  in,  and  wa»         , 
sure  I  had  them ;   but  you  hunted  them.     I 
object  to  any  man  preaching  and  practising 
at  the  same  time.    Leave  the  practice  to  me.'r 

Father  Tom  was  the  recipient  of  every 
family  grievance.  His  arbitration  was  invari- 
ably sought,  his  decision  final.  Upon  one- 
occasion  two  of  his  parishioners,  fine,  strap- 
ping young  fellows,  were  preparing  to  fight, 
when  Father  Tom,  who  had  got  wind  of  the 
affair,  stepped  in  between  them,,  and,  taking 
off  his  coat,  turned  to  one  :  "  Paddy,  will  you 
fight  me  P" 

uls  it  me,  sir?"  returned  Pat,  red  with 
shame. 

"  Will  you  fight  me,  Dan  ?  " 

"0  Father  Tom!"    was  all  the  contrite     , 
Dan  could  utter. 

"Then,  boys,  if  you  want  to  fight,  you'll 
have  to  deal  with  me.  Come,  now,  shake 
hands ;  and  come  down  to  the  cottage  and  I'll 
play  you  a  tune  on  the  fiddle." 

His  little  cottage  was  next  the  churchyardr 
and  it  was  in  "God's  acre"  that  the  good 
priest  used  to  read  his  Office.  Never  a  day 
but  was  marked  by  his  kneeling  over  some 
lonely  grave,  while  his  prayer  for  the  repose 
of  its  owner  was  offered  to  the  throne  of  God. 

"  What  on  earth  is  that  old  man  doing  on 
his  knees  ?  "  asked  an  English  tourist — who 
was  doing  Connemara — of  the  car-driver. 

"  Shure  that's  Father  Tom,  yer  honor,  an* 
he's  prayin'  for  the  repose  of  the  sowles  of  the 
faithful  departed." 

The  Englishman  (a  Protestant)  reflected  a 
moment :  "  Our  clergymen  don't  do  that." 

"Sorraabit,  sir!" 

"  There  must  be  something  in  this  Romish 
religion  after  all.  Drive  on." 

The  great  event  in  Father  Tom's  life  was 
a  visit  from  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Cullen, 
on  which  occasion  the  parishioners  actually 
smothered  the  little  church  with  flowers,  both 
inside  and  out. 

It  was  the  Month  of  Mary,  and  His  Emi- 
nence, who  took  in  the  whole  situation  at  a 
glance,  himself  recited  the  Litany  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  'poor  Father  Tom  uttering 
the  responses  between  deep  sobs,  so  utter  was 
his  emotion. 

The  pious  priest's  only  intercourse  with  the 
outer  world  was  through  the  medium  of  the 
Dublin  Weekly  Freeman — a  paper  that  passed 
through  the  entire  village  after  he  had  done 
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with  it — and  a  weekly  letter  from   a  young 
kin-ni  in,  a  Dillon,  who  was  a  lieutenant   in 
a  British   cavalry  regiment,    the  Royal    En- 
'  niskillen  Dragoons. 

Thh  young  fellow,  who  had  been  educate* 
at  Stonyhurst,  and  who  was  a  staunch  Cath- 
olic, proud  of  his  religion,  race,  and  name 
stumbled  upon  his  clerical  relative  through 
sheer  accident.  The  regiment  was  quartered 
at  Athlone,  and  the  young  officer,  who  was 
making  a  pedestrian  excursion  through  Con- 
nemara,  was  overtaken  in  one  of  those  rain- 
storms so  common  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  and 
which  wet  to  the  very  bone.  In  passing  the 
priest's  cottage,  th*  lieutenant  caught  sight 
of  a  blazing  turf  fire  (it  was  chill  October), 
and  he  entered,  politely  asking  permission  to 
dry  himself. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Father  Tom  made 
him  welcome,  insisted  upon  his  changing  the 
wet  clothes,  lending  him  a  suit  of  his  own, — a 
very  seedy  one  it  was, — and  caused  Mistress 
Judy  Flanagan,  the  old  housekeeper,  to  serve 
up  rasher  and  eggs,  till  the  belated  traveller 
had  to  cry,  "  Hold  !  Enough  !" 

"When  the  officer  blessed  himself  devoutly 
after  the  meal,  Father  Tom's  heart  fairly  over- 
flowed. "I  hope  you  do  that,  sir,  at  your 
mess,"  he  said  ;  "  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  marks 
the  soldier  of  Christ." 

"  I  invariably  do  so,  sir,"  replied  the  other ; 
"I  am  a  Catholic,  an  Irishman,  and  a  Dillon." 
"  I'm  a  Dillon  too,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  priest. 
"Of  what  branch  might  I  a-sk  ?" 
"The  Cahirvogue"  ;   and  the  clergyman's 
voice  had  a  ring  in  it,  for  the  Dillons  of  Ca- 
hirvogue stood  in  the  front  rank  of  Ireland's 
boldest  and  best. 

uMy  father  was  related  to  the  Dillons  of 
Cahirvogue." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  old  priest  was  shaking 
the  young  dragoon  by  both  hands  ;  the  Fon- 
tenoy  sword  was  proudly  exhibited  ;  and  Judy 
Flanagan  told-  Mrs.  Casey,  the  postmistress, 
next  day,  that  she  never  recollected  to  have 
heard  Father  Tom  play  the  fiddle  so  long  or 
so  late  before. 

"An1  for  a  spalpeen  of  an  officer  that  hadn't 
the  sperrit  to  hire  Micky  Duffy's  car,  but  is 
walkin1  the  counthry  like  a  guager, — no  less." 
Phil  Dillon  stopped  at  the  cottage  for  two 
days,  serving  Father  Tom's  Mass  each  morn- 
ing, a  feat  which  raised  him  on  a  very  high 
pinnacle  in  the  esteem  of  the  village. 


"  He's  a  rale  Dillon,"  said  one. 

"How  jiate  he  handled  the  vestment*?" 
observed  another. 

"Did  ye  see  how  ilegantly  he  humored  the 
bell?"  added  a  third. 

"An'  only  for  to  think  he's  in  Cromwell's 
army!"  chimed  in  an  old  lady,  whose  ideas  as 
to  the  command  of  the  British  troops  were  of 
a  somewhat  hazy  and  not-up-to-date  character. 

"You  will  come  and  spend  your  leave  with 
me,  Phil,"  cried  Father  Tom,  rapturously. 
"  How  good  of  you  to  prefer  the  company  of 
a  poor,  old  priest  to  the  great  people  at  Gort- 
nemona  !  Two  months  !  You'll  have  plenty 
of  fishing,  at  all  events  ;  and,  oh  if  Glencreegan 
were  only  Glencreegan,  what  tine  sport  you'd 
have  !  but  that's  gone ;  that's  gone  ! " 

Lieutenant  Dillon  parted  with  Father  Tom, 
promising  to  spend  two  months — June  and 
July — under  the  priest's  hospitable  roof.  The 
young  officer  was  signally  pure  and  good, 
while  beneath  his  laced  jacket  beat  a  heart 
whose  every  throb  was  honor.  He  gave  a 
superb  example  to  the  Catholic  soldiers  in  his 
regiment,  marching  them  to  Mass  every  Sun- 
day and  holyday,  and  receiving  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  on  the  first  Sunday  in  every  month. 
At  mess,  no  man  dare  utter  a  questionable 
joke  in  the  presence  of  Phil  Dillon,  who  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  the  most 
abandoned  youngsters  of  his  regiment  were 
forced  to  respect  a  man  over  whom  the  grace 
of  God  hung  like  a  golden  cloud.  Philip  Dil- 
lon was  called  the  Bayard  of  the  Enniskil- 
lings,  for  he  was  as  devoid  of  fear  as  he  was 
without  reproach.  To  Phil,  the  sweet  old 
priest  was  a  revelation.  His  purity,  his  piety, 
his  innocence,  his  simple  happiness,  his  sym- 
pathetic nature,  his  whole-heartedness :  all 
seemed  to  fascinate  the  young  officer. 

"If  there  is  a  saint  on  earth,"  he  thought, 
"  Father  Tom  is  that  saint." 

I  will  now  return  to  the  Thrush's  Nest, 
where  I  left  the  priest  to  the  care  of  the  good 
Widow  Joyce. 

"  There's  a  briled  chicken,  Father,"  cried  the 
worthy  lady,  triumphantly,  as  she  laid  the  bird 
n  question  under  the  priest's  eyes ;  "  there's 
nusheroons  ;  there's  pitaties  for  May, — every 
wan  of  thim  burstin'  its  cotha-more  !    Ate  yer 
ill,  Father  Tom,  for  ye  look  perished." 

Mrs.  Joyce  bustled  about,  now  darting  out 
o  the  bar  to  attend  some  customer,  now  in- 
viting her  guest's  attention  to  the  "rnushe- 
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roons,"  or  to  the  superior  attraction  of  the 
floury  but  obstreperous  ''murphies.11 

"An'  so  the  young  Captain  is  comin'  over 
for  to  spind  his  furlough  ?" 

"He  is,11  replied  Father  Tom,  gleefully. 

"  He's  a  rale  gintlf  man,  Father  Tom.  Musha 
but  it's  a  pity  that  Glencreegan  isn't  like  what 
it  was  in  th'  ould  times,  wid  lashin's  and  lav- 
in's,  an'  it's  rale  sport  ye'd  be  afther  showing 
him." 

"  I'm  thinking  that  myself,  Biddy  ;  and, 
what's  more,  I'm — I'm  afraid  it's  a  little  selfish 
of  me  to  let  him  come.  What  can  I  do  to 
amuse  him  ?  " 

"  Faix,  Father  Tom,  it's  proud  and  happy  he 
ought  for  to  be  to  get  his  feet  inside  your  doore. 
Amuse  him  !  why  wan  tune  on  the  fiddle 
ought  to  last  him  a  week.  Sure  the  way  that 
your  riverence  humors  Father  Welsh  is  as 
good  as  a  play." 

"  I  do  my  best,"  observed  the  priest,  with  a 
pleased  smile.  • 

"An'  thin,  sure,  look  at  all  the  ilegant 
stories  ye  can  tell  him  about  the  ould  days  in 
Glencreegan,  whin —  But  here's  Darby  Kelly 
comin'  up  the  road,  and  mebbe  he  can  tell  us 
somethin'  about  the  'auction.'"  And  Mrs. 
Joyce,  thrusting  her  pretty,  torso  through  the 
open  window,  through  which  the  perfume  of 
the  honeysuckle  and  clematis  was  stealing, 
cried  :  "  Well,  Darby  avic  I  any  news  about 
Glencreegan  ?  " 

"  Yis,  ma'am,"  responded  a  somewhat  gruff 
voice. 

"What  is  it?" 

"Can't  ye  wait  till  I  get  into  the  house  ? 
— Bad  cess  to  me,  but  you're  in  a  hurry  ! " 

"Father  Tom  is  here,  and  wants  for  to 
know." 

"Is  Father  Tom  inside?"  and  the  voice 
instantly  became  brighter. 

"Here  I  am,  Darby;  what's  the  news?" 
asked  the  priest,  approaching  the  other  window. 

"More  power  to  yer  riverence,  but  it's 
yerself  that's  lookin'  rosy  as  a  robin.  Glen- 
creegan is  bought  an'  sowld  be  a  little  scal- 
deen  of  an  attorney  from  Dublin." 

"Ah!" 

"  For  a  family  from  America  beyant." 

"  That's  good  news,  anyhow,"  observed  the 
Widow  Joyce. 

"  Who  can  tell  ?  "  said  the  priest,  sadly. 
"Some  rich  Protestants,  who  will  build  a 
church  and  import  'soupers'  from  Conne- 


mara  to  tempt  my  poor  people  with  the  devil's 
gold."* 

"Soupers!"  cried  Darby.  "Father  Tom, 
the  day  a  'souper'  sets  his  feet  in  Derryshee- 
lah,  may  the  divvle — " 

"  Hush,  Darby  ! "  said  the  priest ;  "  God  will 
keep  us  from  such  an  infliction,  if  it  so  pleases 
Him  ;  but  we  must  pray." 

"  How  much  did  Glencreegan  go  for.  Darby  ?  " 
asked  the  widow,  as  she  escorted  Kelly  into 
the  bar. 

"  Bedad,  ma'am,  until  I  rinsh  me  mouth  I 
couldn't  conglomerate  me  idayes." 

"Always  dhry,  Darby,"  observed  Mrs.  Joyce, 
reproachfully,  as  she  prepared  a  "modest 
quencher." 

"  The  roads  is  cruel  dusty,  ma'am." 

"Well,  an'  how  much  was  Glencreegan 
knocked  down  for  ?  " 

"Ninety  thousand  pound  ! " 

"Millia  murdher  !  it's  jokin'  ye  are." 

"  Sorra  a  joke  !  I  heerd  ould  O'Hara,  th'  auc- 
tioneer from  Galway,  cryin,'  'Goin,'  goin'  at 
ninety  thousand  ! '  And  down  kem  the  ham- 
mer on  the  word  4  Gone.1 " 

"An'  the  Blakes  med  away  wid  all  that 
money  ?  " 

"  Every  fardhin'  of  it,  an'  more." 

"  Wirra,  wirra,  wirra !  but  the  divil  had  his 
own  hoult  on  thim, — th'  Lord  be  good  to 
i" 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 
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The  Triumph  of  Two-Score  Years. 


BY  CHABLE3  WARKEN  STODDARD. 


It  was  a  strange  spectacle  ;  brilliant,  beauti- 
ful, triumphant !  The  streets  of  the  tropical 
metropolis — many  of  them  are  green  lanes, 
grass-grown,  and  densely  shaded — were 
thronged  with  curious  spectators ;  for  half  an 
hour,  or  longer,  the  wind  had  been  blowing 
gusts  of  solemn  music  down  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  town — a  solemn  march,  with 
long  and  frequent  pauses.  The  air  was  very 
sweet,  for  not  only  were  the  shrubs,  and  even 
the  trees,  in  blossom,  but  the  road  was  strewn 
with  fern  and  rushes  ;  and  the  majority  of 
those  who  were  awaiting  the  approach  of  the 
procession  wore  wreaths  of  flowers  about  their 
necks,  while  their  hats  were  bound  with  gar- 
lands. 
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•iid  l>y  ti,  v •oinmotion  at  the  top 

of  the  stret-t  ;  the  crowd  which  had  gath 
at  the  upper  turn  separated  and  withdraw  to 
-a  respectful  distant.-!'  ;  and  then  down  through 
this  double  column  of  silent  witn0MM*inoTed 
•lowly  "an  army  with  banners";  very,  very 
slowly  they  marched,  the  troupes  of  children 
clad  all  in  white,  the  girl*  veiled  like  bride*.. 
the  boys  with  serious  faces  and  measured  steps; 
then  came  women,  multitudes  of  them,  all  in 
white,  and  then  the  stalwart  men  with  heads 
uncovered  ;  such  a  host  of  them — thousands  it 
was  reckoned,  and  each  one  bearing  a  wand 
with  a  fluttering  streamer,  while  the  painted 
and  embroidered  banners  were  numberless  5 
and  in  the  distance  the  sloping  street  seemed 
filled  with  legions  of  angels.  Thousands  on 
foot,  before  and  behind  and  at  the  sides  of 
the  splendid  canopy,  under  which  walked  the 
Vicar-Apostolic  bearing  the  unveiled  mon- 
§trance  in  his  hand-.  Kvery  nationality  was 
represented^  in  that  long  procession  ;  there 
was  no  sound  but  that  of  the  soft  wind  in  the 
tree-tops,  the  mu-<ic  that  ever  and  anon  broke 
forth  in  the  retrain  of  the  chant,  the  rustle  of 
garments,  and  the  chanting  cherubs  hovering 
about  the  canopy  that  sheltered  the  Sacred 
Host,  where  the  silver  censers  were  flung  high 
in  the  air,  and  showers  of  rones  mingled  with 
the  clouds  of  incense  that  floated  over  the 
heads  of  the  priests  intoning  the  prayers. 

When  the  Sacred  Host  was  once  more  borne 
back  into  the  Cathedral  the  streets  were  for 
some  time  impaasabk,  for  the  whole  city  was 
out  to  witness  the  great  fete  of  the  year.  But 
nothing  la-its  long  in  this  dreamy  land,  and 
presently  the  mission  grounds  were  deserted, 
and  the  shadows  of  the  two  great  palm-trees 
fell  upon  the  blank  f^ade  of  the  Cathedral — a 
fa9*de  broken  only  by  the  three  broad  doors  be- 
low, and  the  one  mural  window  aloit;  and  then 
the  sun  set  in  glory,  and  the  birds  ceased  sing- 
ing, and  there  was  nothing  left  but  the  deep 
silence  of  the  twilight,  twice  fragrant  for  the 
incense  which  permeated  it,  and  the  deep  si- 
lence of  the  winding  street  where  the  Sacred 
Host  had  passed,  now  bedded  with  bruised 
fern,  and  carpeted  with  rose-petals.  Such  was 
the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  at  Honolulu  in 
1882. 

Silence  !    The  silence  was  of  brief  duration  ; 
th  it  twilight  was  thrilled  with  the  sol)  of  j 
ing  bell.     It  was  the  great  bell  of  the  Cathedral 
tolling  so  slowly  that  one  almost  forgot  it  in 


the  breathless,  the  dead  pauses  between  the 
n  venerating  notes;  but  the  prolong..! 
of  those  nofen,  u  sound  that  *ee med  toshi 

'i  on.-  ()f  u..,  to  turn  in  wonderment 
and  awe.     Not  that  death  is  so  mx-unim 
the   little  island  kingdom  ;  on  the  contrary, 
tin-   original  race  is  rapididly  passing  away, 
and  deaths  are  frequent  ien;  but  it  was 

the  great  bell  of  the  Cathedral  which  was 
tolling,  and  it  continued  to  toll  in  the  deep- 
ening darkness  until  midnight. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  that  night  when 
I  found  myself  at  the  mission  gates,  and,  see- 
ing  them  wide  open,  and  the  Cathedral  open  and 
lighted,  I  entered.  Whata  vision!  Inthenave, 
surrounded  by  countless  flaming  tapers,  robed 
in  full  canonicals,  his  mitre  on  his  head,  his 
crosier  in  his  hand,  his  face  pealed  in  the  pas- 
sionless mark  of  death,  lay  the  venerable,  the 
saintly  prelate  who  had  so  long  and  so  wisely 
ruled  over  the  faithful  in  this  kingdom.  His 
laborious  and  exhaustive  life  had  unfitted 
him  for  the  full  discharge  of  his  manifold 
duties,  and  for  sometime  previous  to  his  death 
the  affairs  of  the  mission  wer--  presided  over 
by  his  coadjutor.  His  end  had  bpen  antici- 
pated, but  who  is  ever  fully  prepared  for  a  loss 
like,  this  ? 

He  fell  asleep  while  the  procession  of  the  Sa- 
cred Host  was  threading  the  sunshine  and  the 
shadow  of  the  little  town,  and  from  that  hour 
he  woke  no  more.  The  body  a*  it  lay  in  the  nave 
of  the  Cathedral,  the  lights  flickering  around 
it — a  golden  aureola — the  shadows  gathering 
under  the  high-arched  ceiling,  and  the  one 
quenchless  lamp  twinkling  before  the  taber- 
nacle,— the  body  looked  like  the  effigy  of  some 
old  crusader  enshrined  in  a  mysterious  mau- 
soleum of  the  past. 

As  the  religious  career  of  the  late  Bishop 
was  no  common  one,  I  feel  I  cannot  do  bet- 
ter  than  include  here  the  Pastoral  Letter  of 
his  esteemed  and  beloved  successor.  It  give* 
an  epitome  of  the  life  of  one  who  has  stood  and 
must  ever  stand  Mono  and  without  a  rival  in 
the  religious  history  of  the  Sandwich  Inlands. 
The  condition*  are  changed  with  the  times; 
the  foundations  of  the  faith  are  laid  as  deep  as 
the  coral  rocks  that  hold  the  islands  upon  the 
crest  of  the  waves.  The  persecutions  of  the 
past  are  over,  but  the  tireless  energy,  the  un- 
selfish devotion,  the  privations  endured  with 
cheerful  humility,  of  which  the  late  Bishop 
was  so  striking  an  example,  these  remain  to 
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distinguish  the  efforts  of  the  mission  Fathers, 
and  they  will  remain  while  the  world  lasts. 

But  let  us  quote  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  our 
good  Bishop : — 

"  God  Almighty,  the  Sovereign  Arbiter  of  life  and 
death,  who  has  marked,  in  His  uncontrollable  wisdom, 
the  hours  and  minutes  for  the  good  as  for  the  wicked, 
has  been  pleased  to  call  from  our  midst  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Dr.  Louis  Maigret,  Bishop  of  Arathea,  /.  P.  /.,  and 
Vicar-Apostolic  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Although 
not  unexpected,  this  event  has  caused  an  extraordinary 
sensation  among  his  spiritual  children,  because  the 
aged  Prelate  was  deeply  rooted  in  their  hearts,  having 
earned  their  love  and  veneration  by  his  long,  zealous 
and  disinterested  labors  for  the  benefit  of  all  those  who 
were  willing  to  accept  of  his  charitable  influence.  I 
need  not  make  known  to  you  his  many  bright  virtues 
as  a  blameless  man,  as  a  strong-minded  Christian,  as  a 
zealous  missionary  priest,  and  as  a  faithful  Bishop.  1 
need  not  tell  you  the  number  of  churches  he  built,  and 
his  able  writings  in  defence  of  the  true  faith,  or  enu- 
merate the  thousands  of  disciples  who  call  him  their 
father  in  Christ,  having  entered  the  church  under  his 
administration  by  the  self-sacrificing  co-operation  of 
the  first  priests,  some  of  whom  have  already  gone  to 
receive  their  reward,  while  others  are  broken  in  health 
by  labors  and  privations,  after  Ae  generous  example  of 
the  pastor.  You  have  seen  this  with  your  own  eyes. 
If  God  has  not  called  him  to  shed  his  blood  for  his 
flock,  he  has  nevertheless  been  the  good  shepherd  who 
has  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  benefit  of  his  spiritual 
sheep.  He  worked  as  long  as  physical  and  moral 
•strength  lasted,  and  until  the  Supreme  Pastor  of  the 
Church  relieved  him  of  a  burden  which  his  broken 
constitution  was  unable  to  bear.  Many  observers  have 
wondered  how  so  great  a  work  could  have  been  accom- 
plished by  means  so  comparatively  limited.  But  they 
would  not  be  astonished  if  they  reflected  that  this 
work  was  the  work  of  God,  sustained  by  God  Himself, 
and  that  the  zeal  of  the  Bishop  was  well  seconded  by 
the  abnegation  of  his  co-operators,  who  denied  them- 
selves, not  only  the  comforts,  but  even  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

"  How  highly  the  long  career  of  the  deceased  Bishop 
is  appreciated  even  by  those  who  do  not  profess  the 
same  faith,  has  been  shown,  to  our  great  satisfaction, 
not  only  by  the  number  but  also  by  the  quality  of  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  highest  ranks  of  society,  who 
paid  their  respects  to  him  at  his  funeral  service. 

"  Here  is  not  the  place  to  give  a  circumstantial  biog- 
raphy ;  but  I  think  that  a  few  dates  of  the  principal 
works  of  his  long  life  will  be  welcome. 

"He  was  born  at  Maille,  department  of  Vienne,  in 
France,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1804,  just  after  the 
horrors  of  the  Revolution  had  abated.  His  pious  pa- 
rents had  had  the  opportunity  of  valuing  the  benefit  of 
the  Christian  faith,  which  they  inculcated  into  the 
tender  hearts  of  their  numerous  children,  three  of 
•whom  became  priests.  When  Louis  was  about  ten 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  to  a  school  under  the 
charge  of  a  religious  community  called  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  After 
haying  passed  with  distinction  through  his  first  stud- 


ies, and  on  reaching  the  due  age,  he  asked  and  was 
admitted  as  an  active  member  of  the  said  Congrega- 
tion, in  which  he  made  his  religious  profession  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1822.  He  was  ordained  priest  on  the 
20th  of  .September,  1828.  His  first  employ  was  the 
professorship  of  philosophy  in  the  great  Seminary  of 
Rouen,  in  Normandy.  From  there  he  was  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  East  Oceanica,  comprising  the  groups  of 
Tahiti,  Marquesas,  Mangareva,  Paumotou  and  Sand- 
wich, all  being  under  the  charge  of  one  Bishop,  Mgr. 
Rouchouze.  After  having  worked  for  a  short  time  with 
zeal  and  perfect  success  in  the  Mangarevian  Islands, 
Father  Louis  Maigret  was  sent  by  his  Bishop  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  This  was  in  1837.  But  these 
shores  were  then  inhospitable  to  the  French  priests. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  put  his  foot  on  the  soil,  and  was 
forced  to  take  the  sea,  with  Father  Bachelot.  The 
latter  was  very  ill,  and  eleven  days  afterwards  he  died 
in  the  arms  of  Father  Maigret.  By  the  kindness  of 
Captain  Grombeck,  he  had  the  consolation  of  bringing 
the  dead  body  to  Ascension  Island,  where  he  buried  it); 
and  there  he  remained  quite  lonely  for  eight  months, 
waiting  for  the  return  of  the  vessel  which  was  to  bring 
him  back  to  Valparaiso. 

"When,  in  1839,  Captain  de  la  Place  obtained  lib- 
erty for  all  French  citizens,  even  priests,  to  live  here, 
Father  Maigret  returned  to  the  field  assigned  him, 
on  the  13th  of  May,  1840.  The  Bishop  had  not  been 
here  long  when  he  left  for  France,  never  to  return. 
In  the  mean  time  Father  Maigret -had  full  charge  of 
the  Catholic  mission.  When  the  death  of  Mgr. 
Rouchouze  was  confirmed,  Pius  IX  appointed  Father 
Maigret  Bishop  of  Arathea,  I.  P.  /.,  and  Vicar- Apos- 
tolic of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  July  11,  1847.  As  there 
was  then  no  Bishop  in  California,  the  newly-elected 
Bishop  had  to  go  to  Chili  to  receive  the  Episcopal  con- 
secration from  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago.  In  the 
year  1869  he  visited  his  native  country  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  where  he  assisted  at  the  Vatican  Council.  The 
Council  having  been  suspended  in  July,  1870,  Bishop 
Maigret  returned  to  his  cherished  home,  the  Sandt 
wich  Islands,  to  continue  the  work  entrusted  to  him 
until  the  llth  of  July,  1881,  when  the  present  Pope, 
Leo  XIII,  being  informed  of  his  failing  vitality,  re- 
lieved him  from  all  charge  and  responsibility,  though 
he  retained  the  title  and  honors  of  his  high  position. 

"On  this  occasion  her  Royal  Highness  Princess 
Liliuokalani,  Regent  in  the  absence  of  bis  Majesty, 
created  the  venerable  Prelate  Grand  Officer  of  the 
Order  of  Kalakaua,  as  a  public  acknowledgment  of 
what  he  had  done  for  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

"  Notwithstanding  his  merits,  the  aged  Bishop  went 
the  way  of  mortals ;  and  he  became  gradually  ex- 
hausted until  he  delivered  up  his  soul  into  the  hands 
of  God.  We  hope  that  he  died  in  the  Lord,  and  that 
his  good  works  have  gone  with  him  to  receive  the 
eternal  reward.  But  still,  as  nobody  can  be  sure 
of  the  perfect  purity  of  any  departed  soul,  we  recom- 
mend him  to  the  persevering  prayers  of  all  his  spir- 
itual children.  This  will  be  the  true  mark  of  a  practi- 
cal love." 

I  wonder  if  you  know  what  the  Bishop  so 
delicately  refers  to  in  the  line,  "But  these 
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chores  were  then  inhospitable  to  the  French 
priests"?  Let  me  give  you  the  copy  of  a 
•document,  now  lyinj;  before  me,  which  has 
been  cautiously  withdrawn  from  circulation, 
and  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  published  Laws 
of  the  kingdom  as  they  now  stand  : 

"AN    ORDINANCE     RBJKCTINO     THE     CATHOLIC    KK- 
LIGION. 

"As  we  have  seen  the  peculiarities  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  priests  of  the 
Romish  faith  to  be  calculated  to  set  man  against  man 
in  our  kingdom,  and  as  we  formerly  saw  that  dis- 
turbance was  made  in  the  time  of  Kaahumanu  I,  and 
as  it  was  on  this  account  that  the  priests  of  the  Romish 
faith  were  at  that  time  banished  and  sent  away  from 
this  kingdom,  and,  as  from  that  time  they  have  been 
under  sentence  of  banishment  until  within  this  past 
year  when  we  have  been  brought  into  new  and  in- 
creased trouble,  on  account  of  those  who  follow  the 
Pope ;  and  as  our  determination  to  keep  away  such 
persona  is  by  no  means  recent,  and  also  on  account 
of  the  request  of  foreigners,  we  make  it  known  in 
writing.  Therefore,  I,  with  my  chiefs,  forbid  by  thin 
document  that  anyone  shall  teach  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Pope's  religion  ;  nor  shall  it  be  allowed  to  any  who 
teach  those  doctrines  or  those  peculiarities  to  reside  in 
the  kingdom  ;  nor  shall  the  ceremonies  be  exhibited  in 
our  kingdom  ;  nor  shall  anyone  teaching  its  peculiar- 
ities or  its  faith  be  permitted  to  land  on  these  shores  ; 
for  it  is  not  proper  for  two  religions  to  be  found  in  this 
small  kingdom.  Therefore  we  utterly  refuse  to  allow 
anyone  to  teach  those  peculiarities  in  any  manner 
whatever.  We  moreover  prohibit  all  vessels  whatso- 
ever from  bringing  any  teachers  of  that  religion  into 
this  kingdom. 

"Any  vessel  that  shall  bring  here  a  teacher  of  the 
Pope's  religion,  or  anything  similar,  and  wishes  to 
enter  the  harbor  on  business,  may  enter,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  these  regulations,  viz. :  there  shall  no  teacher 
from  on  board  his  ship  be  by  any  means  permitted  to 
•tome  on  shore,  because  all  such  have  been  strictly  pro- 
hibited from  this  kingdom.  And  if  any  such  teacher 
shall  come  ashore,  he  shall  be  seized  and  returned  to 
the  vessel  which  he  left.  And  the  vessel  in  which  he 
came  shall  not  leave  except  he  shall  sail  with  it. 

"And  if  any  shall  come  on  shore  without  liberty,  and 
shall  be  concealed  until  the  vessel  in  which  he  came 
shall  have  sailed,  and  afterwards  shall  be  discovered,  he 
shall  remain  a  prisoner  until  a  proper  vessel  can  be 
obtained  for  him  to  return,  and  then  he  shall  go,  after 
having  paid  to  the  chiefs  a  fine  at  their  discretion. 
But  if  it  shall  be  impossible  for  the  said  person  to  dwell 
on  board,  it  shall  be  permitted  him  in  writing  to  dwell 
for  a  season  on  shore,  on  his  giving  bonds  and  security 
for  the  protection  of  the  kingdom. 

"  If  the  master  of  the  vessel  shall  refuse  to  obey  this 
law  and  shall  set  on  shore  the  teachers  prohibited  by 
this  act,  in  contempt  of  the  Government,  then  the 
•I  >«h;ill  bo  forfeited  to  the  chiefs  of  these  islands, 
and  become  theirs  ;  and  the  cargo  on  board  the  ves«el 
shall  likewise  become  theirs,  and  the  muster  of  the 
vessel  shall  pay  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  ;  but 


it  may  be  optional  with  the  chiefs  to  remit  any  part  at 
the  sum. 

"Moreover,  if  a  stranger  shall  present  himnelf  as  a 
mechanic,  a  merchant,  or  on  any  other  buftinv**,  and  il 
shall  be  granted  him  to  reside  here,  and  afterwards  ha 
shall  be  found  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope,  or 
anything  else  whereby  this  kingdom  shall  be  disturbed, 
this  law  shall  be  enforced  against  him,  and  he  may  be 
retained  a  prisoner,  or  banished,  after  he  shall  have 
paid  a  fine  at  the  discretion  of  the  chiefs. 

"That  this  law  may  be  extensively  known,  it  shall 
be  printed  and  published  ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  a  vessel, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  pilot  to  carry  with  him  this 
law  and  give  it  to  the  master  of  the  vessel,  that  he 
may  not  be  ignorant  of  the  law.  And  if  the  law  is  not 
shown  to  the  master  of  the  vessel  by  the  pilot,  and  any 
prohibited  person  should  come  ashore  because  the  pilot 
did  not  show  this  law  to  the  master  of  the  vessel,  the 
pilot  shall  pay  to  the  chiefs  one  hundred  dollar*,  and 
the  person  who  left  the  vessel  shall  be  returned  on 
board  again. 

"  If  anyone,  either  foreigner  or  native,  shall  be  found 
assisting  another  in  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's 
religion,  he  shall  pay  to  the  Government  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  every  such  offence. 

"(Signed)  KAXBHAXKHA  III, 

"LAHAINA,  MAUI,  Dec.  18,  1887." 

In  those  days  the  Hawaiian  Government 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant  mission. 
Some  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Government, 
the  king's  advisers,  were  Protestant  mission- 
aries ;  and  whatever  was  done  by  order  of  the 
king  was  done  with  the  sanction,  if  not  by  the 
advice,  of  Protestant  missionaries.  Native 
converts  to  Catholicism  were  ostracized  ;  they 
were  arrested,  imprisoned  in  chains,  suffered 
punishment,  and  even  wild  torture,  for  hav- 
ing become  believers  in  the  "  Pope's  religion," 
and  followers  of  its  "peculiarities." 

It  was  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs  that 
compelled  the  French  Government  to  inter- 
fere in  behalf  of  her  subjects.  It  is  this  era  in 
the  history  of«the  kingdom  which  has  ever  been 
and  must  ever  be  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to 
the  ''American  mission";  a  point  which  they 
have  never  been  able  to  explain  away,  which 
has  been  written  about  more  or  less  bitterly, 
and  frequently  misrepiesented  by  the  Protes- 
tant writers  who  are  treating  of  these  isl- 
ands, and  especially  of  the  Protestant  mission 
here.  Behold  the  triumph  of  two-score 
years  ! 

For  some  days  the  body  of  the  late  Bishop 
lay  in  state  under  an  elaborately  decorated 
catafalque  that  stood  before  the  high  altar  ;  it 
was  uncoffined  to  the  last.  Had  it  not  been 
that  the  venerable  Prelate  during  life  was 
almost  an  ascetic,  that  his  frequent  mortitica- 
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tions  and  rigid  self-discipline  had  robbed  his 
body  of  nearly  all  that  was  corruptible,  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  preserve  his 
remains  for  even  four  and  twenty  hours,  .so 
soon  do  we  perish  in  this  climate.  It  seemed 
almost  like  a  miracle  to  find  that  mediaeval 
face  unchanged  day  after  day ;  a  thousand 
candles  flooded  it  with  light,  and  always,  night 
and  day,  watchers  relieved  one  another  at 
frequent  intervals,  for  they  waved  incessantly 
the  tall  kahilis  (long  plumes  of  feathers)  which 
are  an  emblem  of  royalty  in  Hawaii. 

The  solemn  obsequies  were  attended  by  the 
chief  officers  of  the  Government  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  foreign  powers.  The  bier, 
crowned  and  covered  with  exquisite  floral 
offerings,  was  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  a 
score  of  Hawaiian  youths,  and  troops  of  aco- 
lytes and  thurifers  encircled  it.  During  the 
passing  of  the  funeral  cortege,  all  business 
was  suspended  upon  the  route  of  the  proces- 
sion, and  many  a  Protestant  followed  among 
the  citizens,  on  foot  and  in  carriages,  who 
brought  the  retinue  to  a  close. 

What  a  contrast  this  picture  presents  to 
that  of  two-score  years  ago,  when  the  little 
vessel  that  had  at  last  found  its  way,  like  a 
tired  bird,  to  land — the  two  missionaries  in 
her  cramped  cabin,  one  of  them  lying  at  the 
point  of  death — was  driven  out  to  sea  again 
and  refused  eve*  the  poor  hospitality  of  a  brief 
anchorage !  It  was  a  tardy  but  respectable 
reparation  that  the  descendants  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, whose  hostilities  hastened  the  death 
of  the  late  Bishop's  comrade  in  that  pitiless 
voyage,  followed  his  remains  to  the  grave  upon 
the  very  shore  where  he  was  at  first  forbidden 
to  set  foot.  • 

His  blameless  life,  a  life  of  «fasting  and 
prayer,  a  life  of  unceasing  toil  during  long 
years  of  privation,  his  example  and  that  of 
his  devoted  clergy,  are  subjects  for  a  religious 
epic  ;  his  ultimate  triumph  was  the  suitable 
close  of  such  a  life — a  triumph  which,  grand 
as  it  is,  few  will  hear  of,  for  the  work  of 
the  Catholic  mission  is  not  sounded  abroad 
through  the  columns  .  of  any  missionary 
"Herald,"  nor  are  the  lives  of  the  Fathers 
written  and  published  and  purchased  and  read, 
within  their  own  day  and  generation — if 
ever. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  sing  the  praises  of  those 
who  care  nothing  for  praise.  I  have  seen 
their  works  with  my  own  eyes.  Again  and 


again  I  have  had  opportunity  of  comparing 
their  privileges — the  spiritual  are  ample,  but 
the  temporal  are  meagre  enough — of  compar- 
ing them  with  those  of  the  well-to-do  Prot- 
estant missionaries,  most  of  whom  have  now 
retired  on  ample  fortunes,  or  are  following 
some  profitable  profession  in  the  world. 

The  example  of  the  Fathers. is  remarkabler 
though  unremarked.  Now  and  again  some 
one  ventures  to  pay  tribute  to  the  silent  hero- 
ism of  the  little  company  of  priests,  many  of 
whom  are  now  physical  wrecks,  but*  who,  so 
long  as  they  are  able  to  get  from  station  to 
station,  brave  wind  and  weather,  enduring 
unheard-of  fatigues,  having  often  nowhere  to 
lay  their  head  and  are,  alas !  never  fed  or 
clothed  as  such  indefatigable  toilers  should  be 
fed  and  clothed. 

The  Protestant  missionaries  have  celebrated 
their  own  fatigues,  and  the  picturesque  hard- 
ships which  they  endured  at  the  hands  of  an 
aboriginal  race  distinguished  for  its  loving 
and  gentle  disposition.  Multiply  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  the  Protestants  twenty- fold 
— for  the  Protestant  missionaries  are  alone 
to  blame  for  the  thousand-and-one  obstacle* 
heaped  in  the  path  of  the  Catholic  missionaries, 
— and  add  to  this  the  homeless  and  houseless  sol- 
itude of  the  French  priests  in  Hawaii, — pinch- 
ing poverty  is  one  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of 
the  Pope's  geliijiort, — the  sdorn  and  neglect 
which  they  have  endured  at  the  hands  of  the 
majority  of  foreign  residents,  the  end  which 
awaits  them  all,  namely  the  early  decline  of 
health  and  much  physical  suffering,  and  you 
will  realize  how  noble  is  the  spirit  which 
prompts  these  voluntary  exiles,  and  how  sure 
must  be  their  reward  hereafter. 

A  knowledge  of  these  things  alone  will  help 
us  to  comprehend  how  great  and  how  glorious 
has  been  the  triumph  of  two-score  years  of 
Catholic  mission-work  in  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands. 

•  »  i 

IT  is  said  that  the  expression  Alma  MaterY 
now  so  commonly  used  of  universities  and  col- 
leges, had  its  origin  in^he  University  of  Bonn,, 
from  the  beautiful  statue  of  Alma  Mater  (the 
Blessed  Mother  of  Christ)  erected  over  the 
principal  portal  of  the  building.  That  mag- 
nificent edifice,  originally  intended  as  a  palace 
for  the  Elector-Archbishop  of  Cologne,  wa» 
finished  in  1730,  but  used  as  a  university  since 
1818. — Catholic  Union. 
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"Be  of  Good  Cheer." 

BT    R.   8.    I1AWKKH. 

[TOME,  stand  upon  the  deck  and  fish  for  men  1 

M^  Let  down  and  haul :  it  is  St.  Andrew's  Day  ; 
Take  we  the  allotted  side,  and  watch  for  prey  ! 

We  toil  all  night  for  naught !— we  cast  again : 
They  who  are  fain  a  multitude  to  hold 
Break  their  smooth  gear,  and  not  a  fish  enfold  ! 

The  meek  and  patient  catch  not :  tell  me,  then, 
What  is  our  vision  ?— what  the  crafty  toil 
Whereby  to  win  the  draught,  and  share  the 
spoil  ? 

It  was  on  such  a  day— the  where  and  when- 
Empty  the  basket— desolate  and  bare 
Thrt  ship  of  Galilee— yet,  faithful  there, 

The  brethren  watched  the  deep  with  patient  ken — 
Simon  and  Andrew  sate,  and  calm  on  board 
Mended  their  nets— and  waited  for  the  Lord  I 

FKABT  OF  ST.  ANDHEW. 


The  Holy  Kings. 


Tradition  completes  the  recital  of  the  Gos- 
pel regarding  the  three  kings  who  came  from 
the  distant  East  t-o  adore  the  Messiah.  These 
holy  kings,  according  to  the  etymology  of  the 
Hebrew  word,  were  wise  men :  maghirn,  men 
of  thought.  This  was  the  name  which  the 
Eastern  nations  gave  to  their  doctors :  as  the 
Jews  called  them  scribes,  the  Egyptians, 
prophets;  the  Greeks,  philosophers.  These 
wise  mun  employed  themselves  in  the  study  of 
astronomy ;  possibly  of  astrology  and  magic 
also ;  and  we  may  therefore  admire  and  wonder 
the  more  at  the  admirable  mystery  of  their 
vocation. 

According  to  the  most  ancient  martyrologies, 
the  oldest  paintings,  and  the  tradition  of  the 
Church  of  Cologne,  they  were  in  number  three; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Roman  Pontifi- 
cal ;  *  perhaps  to  represent  the  three  great 
families  issued  from  Noah ;  or,  as  is  said'  by 
Venerable  Bede,  the  three  ages  of  man's  life : 
infancy,  maturity,  and  old  age.  Looking  upon 
them  in  either  light,  these  holy  kings  were  a 
representation  ot  all  humanity  at  the  cradle 
of  its  Redeemer.  According  to  the  general 
belief,  their  names  were  Gaspar,  Melchior,  and 

*  There  ia  a  tradition  in  the  Chaldean  Church  that 
they  were  twelve  in  number. 


That  they  were  kings  in  Ih.-ir 
own  land,  ia  the  almost  unanimous  opini* 
the  Fathers,  who  apply  to  them  nl» 

of  the  prophet  David  :  "  The  kings  of  Tharmis 
and  the  islands  shall  offer  presents  ;  the  kings 
of  the  Arabians  and  of  Saba  shall  bring  gift* ; 
and  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  shall  adore  Him  ; 
all  nations  shall  serve  Him." 

The  liturgy  of  the  Church,  in  repeating 
these  words  many  times  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany,  seems  to  give  a  new  authority  to 
this  application  ;  and  bhe  adds  the  prophetical 
words:  "And  the  Gentiles  shall  walk  in  Thy 
light,  and  kings  in  the  brightness  of  Thy  ris- 
ing.11 f  If  in  the  Gospels  we  find  no  mention 
of  the  rank  of  the  4>  wise  men  from  the  East," 
it  may  be  because  all  the  royalties  of  earth  are 
as  nothing  in  the  presence  of  that  new-horn 
King  ;  and  the  most  powerful  monarch*  stand 
before  Him  on  a  level  with  the  humblest  of 
His  worshippers. 

But  if  they  were  kings,  we  may  ask,  Where 
were  their  kingdoms  situated  ?  That  they 
lay  East  of  Palestine,  we  certainly  know  on 
the  authority  of  sacred  rrmnl ;  also  that  they 
were  distant  about  three  days' j»urn»y.  But 
on  the  swift  dromedaries  of  the  East,  men  may 
journey  far  in  that  time.  Persia,  ('iiaUlea.  and 
even  India,  were  thus  situated  in  regard  to- 
Palestine;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
interprvU-rs  unite  upon  Southern  Arabia  as 
the  site  of  these  kingdoms.  This  view  is  sup- 
ported by  the  language  of  the  psalm  already 

quoted:    "The   kings  of  Tharsis of 

Arabia,  and  of  Saba,'1  et  seq  ;  and  by  the  words 
of  Isaias:  "The  multitude  of  camels  thall 
cover  thee,  and  the  dromedaries  of  Madian."  J 
It  agrees  also  with  the  account  of  the  visit  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  King  Solomon,  always 
considered  a  type  of  that  of  the  Wise  Men  to 
our  Lord,  and  is  strengthened  furthermore  by 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  presents 
offered  by  them. 

"Arabia  the  happy,"  as  the  southern  part  of 
that  memorable  peninsula  is  termed,  was  pe- 
culiarly that  part  of  the  E*xt  where  we  should 
— in  thane  days — find  in  abundance  gold, 
frankincense,  and  myrrh.  Finally,  we  draw 

*  Bollandisto,'  6th  and  15th  of  Jan.  These  name» 
are  by  no  mean*  of  German  origin.  Melchior  (from 
Melrhiel)  signifies  Hex  mm*  ;  Giixpar  (from  Saphar), 
quiitlennrrurit,  recensuit ;  Uaithasurifrom  Belt  Shetar),. 
Deu*  nuriliatiir. 

f  Ittaiaa,  be,  3.  J  Chap.  Iz,  v.  6. 
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this  conclusion  from  the  most  ancient  paint- 
ings, which  always  represent  one  of  the  Holy 
Kings  as  belonging  to  the  dark-skinned  or 
Ethiopian  race.* 

A  more  interesting  question  is,  What  was 
the  nature  of  the  star  which  appeared  to  the 
Magi  ?  Clearly  it  could  not  have  been  one  of 
the  fixed  stars,  but  a  meteoric  apparition,  of 
peculiar  nature,  no  doubt  created  for  this  occa- 
sion and  purpose.  It  must  have  been  placed  in 
the  atmospheric  regions,  and  not  in  the  depths 
of  stellar  space.  It  shone — unlike  even  the 
brightest  of  the  fixed  stars  or  planets — not 
only  by  night,  but  even  in  the  brightest  day; 
the  sun  itself  did  not  obscure  its  splendor.  It 
moreover  moved  onward  as  the  Wise  Men 
advanced,  and  arrested  its  progress  when  they 
stopped. 

The  Doctors  of  the  Church  teach  that  this 
star  was  an  express  creation,  to  announce  to 
«arth  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  dove 
that  descended  upon  His  head  when  He  was 
baptized  in  the  Jordan  ;  or  as  the  tongues  of 
fire  which  appeared  at  the  Cenacle  when  the 
Apostles  first  received  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  it  is  called  by  the  Scrip- 
tures His  star, — Stellamejus.  "  Expression  full 
of  grandeur,"  observes  Saint  Maximin  ;  f  "  for 
though  all  the  stars  were  created  by  God,  this 
one  had  as  its  special  mission  to  announce  His 
birth." 

UA11  the  elements,"  says  the  devout  St. 
Gregory,  "  have  in  their  turn  been  agents  to 
proclaim  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
sea  made  itself  a  solid  pathway  beneath  His 
feet,  and  the  earth  shook  to  its  depths  at  the 
moment  of  His  death.  But  the  heavens, 
whence  He  descended,  were  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge the  God-Man  ;  and  a  star  appeared 
to  guide  His  first  worshippers."  J 

"  Wonderful  harmony  among  the  works  of 
-divine  Providence!"  cries  St.  Augustine ;§ 
44  wonderful  harmony,  which  attaches  the  ap- 
parition of  this  star  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
AS  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  signalizes  His  death." 
Who  dare  attribute  to  chance  such  prodigies 
as  these,  appearing,  each  at  its  appointed 
time,  to  mark,  as  it  were,  the  beginning  and 

*  The  Ethiopians  of  antiquity  were*  by  no  means 
one  of  tho  negro  races ;  but  correspond  rather  with 
the  Abysainians  of  modern  times. 

f  Homily  V,  on  the  Epiphany. 

j  St.  Gregory,  Homily  X. 

§  Sermon  XXX IV,  de  tempore. 


end  of  the  mortal  life  of  Christ,  "and  to  at- 
test," says  St.  John  Chrysostom,  "His  al- 
mighty power,  and  that  He  was  truly  the  Son 
of  God  "?  The  centurion,  witness  of  the  prodi- 
gies attending  His  death,  exclaimed,  "Truly, 
this  was  the  Son  of  God";  and  the  Wise  Men, 
who  beheld  the  star,  also  proclaimed  His  di- 
vinity. 

The  Magi  were  astronomers,*  accustomed  to 
constant  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and 
beholding  the  sudden  apparition  of  so  won- 
drous a  star,  unknown  to  all  their  science,  and 
obeying  no  known  laws,  might  naturally  re- 
call to  mind  a  prophecy  uttered  long  before, 
yet  still  remembered  in  their  land  ;  a  prophecy 
spoken  by  Balaam,  whose  descendants  they 
were  :  "  A  STAR  shall  arise  out  of  Jacob  ;  and 
a  sceptre  shall  spring  up  from  Israel."  But 
the  star  could  not  teach  them  who  He  was 
whom  it  had  come  to  announce,  where  He 
should  be  born,  and  over  what  people  reign ; 
nor  could  it  alone  inspire  them  with  the  zeal 
which  prompted  them  to  leave  all  in  order  to 
seek  Him,  or  the  courage  to  confess  Him  when 
found.  It  was  the  divine  Wisdom  who  by  se- 
cret means  revealed  to  these  men  the  mystery 
of  which  the  star  was  the  figure. 

"A  mystical  and  divine  light,"  says  St.  John 
Chrysostom  ;  f  "  an  invisible  star  shone  upon 
their  souls,  as  the  exterior  light  upon  their 
eyes;  and  taught  them  to  recognize  in  this 
newly-created  star  a  sign  of  the  presence  upon 
earth  of  its  Creator."  J  It  was  needful  to  the 
fulfilment  of  God's  designs  that  the  guiding 
star,  after  having  led  them  to  Jerusalem, 
should  hide  itself  for  a  time.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  seen  by  Herod  and  by 
the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  their  mission 
should  be  known  to  all  the  dwellers  in  that 
city.  Had  they  been  led  direct  to  Bethle- 
hem, their  coming  would  have  been  obscure 
and  unknown ;  and  the  marvellous  history 
hidden  from  the  world. 

In  causing  them  to  visit  Jerusalem — called 
by  the  Prophet  Zacharias  "  the  city  of  truth  " 


*  Cicero  de  Divinatione,  liv.  I,  c.  9. 

tHom.  I,  on  St.  Matth. 

t  Many  of  the  Fathers  have  believed  that  the  Arch- 
angel Raphael  directed  this  star,  as  the  Archangel 
Michael,  protector  of  the  Synagogue,  appeared  to  the 
shepherds.  The  three  greatest  archangels  were  thus 
concerned  in  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation  :  Gabriel, 
in  announcing  it  to  Mary  ;  Michael,  to  the  shepherds  ; 
and  Raphael,  in  guiding  the  Wise  Men  to  Bethlehem. 
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— God  intended  also  to  show  that  He  had  estab- 
Inli-d  H  living  authority  on  earth,  and  thus 
honor  His  Church.  The  eity  of  Jerusalem  was 
known,  even  by  the  heathen  nations  around, 
as  the  depository  of  the  oracles  of  God.  We 
read  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Kings  that,  in 
the  time  of  E/^chiel  the  Prophet,  the  sun  wont 
back  in  the  midst  of  his  course  ;  and  that  the 
King  of  Babylon  sent  messengers  to  the  King 
of  Juda  to  ask  the  nature  and  meaning  of  this 
phenomenon. 

Wnat  a  happiness  for  the  Magi  to  have 
been  called  from  the  darkness  of  the  Gentiles 
to  the  divine  light  of  the  Incarnate  Word  ! 
It  was  due  solely  to  the  mercy  and  predilec- 
tion of  the  Saviour  God.  Happy  we  to  be  ob- 
jects of  the  same  divine  bounty  !  Let  us  re- 
member :  "  Unto  whomsoever  much  is  given, 
of  him  much  shall  be  required." 


Relics  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


From  times  lost  to  memory  the  Church  has 
bestowed  the  greatest  veneration  upon  the 
relics  of  the  saints.  To  collect  them  dili- 
gently, to  guard  them  carefully,  to  establish 
festivals  in  their  honor,  and  to  adorn  herself 
with  them  as  with  a  brilliant  apparel :  such 
has  been  her  custom  throughout  ages.  Sanc- 
tified by  grace,  and  destined  to  be  re-invested 
with  a  glorious  immortality,  the  "remains  of  51 
body  which,  while  animated  with  the  breath 
of  life,  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  service  of 
our  Lord  Je.-us  Christ,  are  certainly  deserving 
of  our  devout  veneration.  Has  not  God  Him- 
self, and  by  signs  not  to  be  mistaken,  often 
proved  that  He  was  pleased  with  the  marks  of 
respect  and  homage  which  we  render  to  the 
mortal  remains  of  His  servants?  Have  not 
countless  miracles  been  the  recompense  of  this 
piety,  encouraging  us  in  our  confidence  ?  Let 
unbelievers  gibe  and  sneer  ;  we  will  continue 
our  practice  without  being  disturbed  ;  and,  In- 
coming more  intelligent  in  the  measure  we  are 
faithful,  we  shall  ever  venerate  what  is  venera- 
ble, thus  turning  to  account  the  gilts  of  God. 

Among  all  others,  the  relics  of  the  B 
Virgin  <i  ;>ecial  attention.  Next  to  those 

of  our  Saviour,  there  are  none  more  venerable, 
none  m  Trusting  in  the  filial 

piety  of  our  we  will  proceed  to  give 

here  an  abridged  list  of  the  greater  relics  be- 
longing to  our  Blessed  Mother. 


But,  some  persons  may  ask,  are  all  these 
relics  authentic  ?  Were  the  different  obj.-cU, 
now  so  zealously  preserved,  really  her*  r  If 
we  render  homage  to  these  objects,  do  we  not 
run  the  risk  of  venerating  something  spurious? 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  authenticity  of 
these  relics  is  not  absolutely  certain.  We  have 
nothing  to  burld  our  conviction  upon  hut 
human  testimonies ;  yet  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  attestations,  in  most  instances, 
have  been  scrupulously  examined  by  the 
Church ;  and  what  higher  authorization  can 
we  possibly  have  for  anything  ?  Beside  this, 
among  all  these  relics  there  is  not  a  single  one 
of  which  the  veneration  has  not  been  signal- 
ized by  countless  striking  favors  and  miracles. 
These  considerations  will  bo  sufficient  to  reas- 
sure our  piety.  Here,  as  in  every  other  in- 
stance, the  simple  piety  of  the  humble  of 
heart  is  of  far  greater  weight  than  the  boasted 
science  of  the  incredulous. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  enumerate  some  of 
the  most  famous  relics  of  our  Lady,  and  the 
sanctuaries  enriched  by  their  presence.  A 
portion  of  the  hair  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  all 
that  we  now  possess  of  the  body  that  was  once 
the  tabernacle  of  the  Incarnate  Word.  Pure 
as  the  driven  snow,  and  from  the  first  instant 
of  its  conception  invested  with  a  grace  un- 
equalled, it  was  not  becoming  that  this  vir- 
ginal body  should  bo  subject  to  any  alteration 
either  during  life  or  after  death.  Mary  was 
assumed  into  heaven  :  such  is  the  universal 
belief  of  Christendom.  Nothing  material  has 
been  left  to  console  our  hearts  for  the  absence 
of  our  Holy  Mother,  save  a  part  of  her  hair. 
This  inestimable  treasure,  so  much  venerated 
by  the  Catholic  world,  is  kept  in  several  ditfer- 
ent  sanctuaries  ;  in  Rome,  in  the  Basilica  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  of  Sfc.  John  Lateran,  and  of 
Saint  Mary  Major  ;  in  the  Cathedrals  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  and  of  Oviedo  in  Spain;  in  France, 
in  the  principal  shrine  of  Paris,  Puy,  Be- 
sanc,on,  Douay,  and  St.  Omer. 

Providence  has  not  permitted  many  objects 
sanctified  by  the  possession  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  to  be  lost;  marvellously  have  they 
been  preserved,  through  ages  of  persecution ; 
and  when  the  storms  of  iniquity  had  subsided, 
God  inspired  holy  persons,  among  others 
St.  Helena  and  St.  Pulcheria.  t.«  present  them 
anew  to  the  veneration  of  tta  Catholic  world. 
Ther  11  the  first  p%ce,  two  tunics. 

One  of  them  is  prized  as  the  most  precious 
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object  in  the  treasury  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It 
was  presented  by  Charlemagne,  who  had  him- 
self brought  it  from  Constantinople.  The 
other  is  a  gift  for  which  the  city  of  Chartres 
is  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Charles  the 
Bald.  For  ages  it  has  not  ceased  to  signalize 
its  presence  there  by  the  most  striking  mir- 
acles. There  exist  also  two  robes,  which  are 
•aid  to  have  been  bequeathed  by  our  Lady  to 
two  pious  widows,  with  whom  she  wished  to 
leave  a  token  of  friendship.  It  appears  that 
these  robes,  after  having  been  the  property 
of  the  principal  church  in  Constantinople  for 
many  years,  were  afterwards  divided,  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  different  churches  of  the 
Christian  world.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned :  "  St.  Lawrence  outside  of  the  walls  " 
(Rome) ;  the  larger  churches  of  Paris,  Oviedo, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Tongres  and  Douay. 

One  of  the  cinctures  belonging  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  was  for  a  long  time  preserved 
in  Constantinople ;  but  it  is  now  in  Rome,  in 
the  Church  of  Saint  Mary  Major.  The  city 
of  Bruges,  however,  possesses  a  portion  of  it, 
gent  thither  from  Constantinople  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thirteenth  century.  We  find  other 
pieces  of  the  same  cincture,  or  other  complete 
cinctures,  in  the  churches  of  Arras,  Tongres, 
and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Another  girdle  is  also 
spoken  of,  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself  is 
said  to  have  given  to  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas, 
to  console  him  for  the  sorrow  he  felt  at  hav- 
ing arrived  too  late  to  see  her  before  her  prec- 
ious death.  This  gird|e  is  kept  in  the  church 
of  Prato,  Italy,  where  it  has  operated  and  is 
•till  the  instrument  of  numerous  miracles. 

Finally,  we  may  mention  the  wedding  ring 
and  several  veils  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  where  that  priceless  treasure 
the  wedding  ring,  is — if  there  be  only  one. 
Three  churches  are  contending  for  the  honor 
of  its  possession,  viz.:  the  churches  of  Aix  in 
Belgium,  of  Semne  in  France,  and  of  Perugia 
in  Italy.  Most  probably  the  ring  so  much 
venerated  at  the  latter  place  is  the  original, 
and  the  others  are  fac-similes  that  have 
touched  it.  Countless  miracles  have  been 
wrought  by  means  of  each.  The  veils  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  are  still  more  numerous.  One 
is  kept  at  Rome,  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Cross ;  another  is  preserved  in  Assisium. 
Triers,  in  Germany,  claims  to  possess  a  third 
one,  due  to  the  froerality  of  St.  Helena.  Iti 
the  thirteenth  century  the  city  of  Arras  is 


said  to  have  been  enriched  by  still  another 
veil  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  possession  of 
which  has  brought  signal  graces. 

There  are  many  other  relics  of  the  Mother 
of  God  in  existence,  but  those  above  enu- 
merated are  the  most  important  and  the  best 
known.  Thanks  to  Divine  Providence  for 
having  preserved  for  us  these  inestimable 
treasures  !  May  they  be  preserved  to  the  end 
of  the  world  ;  and  may  it  please  Heaven  that 
they  be  always  objects  of  consolation  and  sano- 
tification  to  the  faithful ! 


Catholic  Notes. 

The  Itorgia  Museum  of  the  Propaganda,  estab- 
lished in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  by 
Cardinal  Stefano  Borgia,  is  to  be  opanad  to  thfr 
public,  and  the  Haly  Father  proposes  to  make  it 
the  most  complete  ethnographic  and  historical- 
scientific  museum  in  the  world,  and  the  historical 
archive  of  all  nations.  By  order  of  His  Holiness, 
the  following  Circular  has  been  addressed  to  everj 
Prelate  attached  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Propa- 
ganda in  Earop3,  Asia,  Africa;  Oeeanica,  and 
America  : 

The  Sacred  Congregation  has  instrusted  me  to  write 
to  your  Grace,  as  well  as  to  all  the  apostolic  vicars, 
prefects  of  missions,  and  other  religiom  administrator! 
of  the  countries  under  their  jurisdiction,  to  request  them 
to  collect  all  that  may  be  calculated  to  precisely  de- 
scribe the  gaography  of  each  country,  and  to  ex  pi  aim 
the  history,  the  arts,  manners,  customs,  above  all,  the 
religion  of  the  people,  and  everything  relating  to  the 
infancy  and  progress  of  their  civilization.  They  should 
add  all  that  seems  to  them  likely  to  contribute  to  a 
kaowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  each  country,  es- 
pecially botany,  mineralogy,  and  zoSlogy,  and  send 
everything  to  the  Propaganda  as  occasion  offers.  To 
preserve  these  consignments  with  the  greatest  care, 
the  Propaganda  has  recently  decided  to  transfer  the 
Borgia  Museum  to  rooms  in  another  part  of  the  Urban 
College. 

The  respect  and  attachment  of  your  Grace  for  thit 
Congregation  makes  me  certain  that  you  will  do  all 
in  your  power  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  this  un- 
dertaking. I  beg  that  you  will  always  write  before 
purchasing  objects  of  great  price,  in  order  that  the 
Congregation  may  decide  what  shall  be  done  in  each 
case. 

From  the  Palace  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the 
Propaganda,  Oct.  20,  1&<<2. 

GIOVANNI  SIMKONI,  Cardinal  Prefect. 

DOMENICO,  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  Secretary. 


The  notorious  Ercole  Antonio  Calascibetta,  of 
Palermo,  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  beings  who 
would  seem  possessed  of  the  devil.  As  a  Garibal- 
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dian  officer,  he  was  at  the  breach  of  the  Porta  I'i;i 
(Rome,  September  20, 1870),  and  signalized  himself 
by  his  savage  hatred  of  holy  images,  altars,  and 
other  sacred  objects,  which  he  overturned,  broke, 
and  trampled  upon,  when  he  entered  the  Holy 
City.  He  was  an  implacable  enemy  of  the  clergy, 
was  always  foremost  in  the  public  demonstrations 
of  the  rabble,  and  shouted  with  all  his  might : 
"  Down  with  the  Pope  !  Death  to  the  priests  f  Hur- 
rah for  Garibaldi !"  He  was  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  Freemasons.  In  a  word,  the  Revolution 
had  in  him  one  of  its  most  unscrupulous  upholders. 
But  Vhile  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  excesses,  a 
God  of  infinite  mercy  touched  his  heart,  and  he 
died  reconciled  to  the  Church,  and  in  sentiments 
of  the  most  sincere  repentance.  Who,  alter  this, 
will  despair  of  the  conversion  of  the  most  obdurate 
sinner  or  the  most  obstinate  unbeliever  ?  Hope 
on ;  pray  on :  God's  mercies  are  above  all  His 
works.  

Four  priests  in  one  family  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
«um.stance,  though  there  are  two  such  favored 
families  in  this  country.  On  Christmas  Day,  four 
brothers,  named  Hanselman,  officiated  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Family,  New  York.  There 
are  four  brothers  professed  priests  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Holy  Cross,  but  we  believe  they 
have  not  yet  had  the  happiness  of  being  together 
in  the  sanctuary.  

Monsignor  Preston  thus  shows  the  absurdity  of 
the  branch  theory  of  the  Anglicans  in  one  of  his 
admirable  lectures  on  Protestantism  and  the 
Cnurch : — 

"  In  the  beginning  there  was  one  family,  one  Church. 
,  .  .  After  a  time  this  Church,  like  a  very  unchristian 
family,  was  broken  into  parts.  ...  It  broke  into  parts 
quitw  early,  and  then  its  voice  was  hushed.  It  had  the 
good  fortune  to  keep  together  until  six  general  coun- 
cils were  held,  and  the  great  rent  took  place,  and  it 
never  spoke  again  except  by  a  queer  kind  of  documen- 
tary voice.  .  .  .  But  these  parts  are  all  one  Church. 
They  condemn  each  other  and  call  each  other  Anti- 
christ. Still  they  are  one.  They  are  all  wrong  be- 
cause they  do  not  agree  ;  and  they  are  all  right  because 
they  belong  to  the  same  family.  They  profess  creeds 
which  contradict  each  other,  but  these  creeds  are  of  no 
consequence.  .  .  .  There  is  a  singular  heading  to  this 
broken  and  breaking  Church.  All  the  Bishops  through- 
out the  world  are  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  There  are 
more  heads  than  there  are  parts,  and  every  head  has  a 
month  ;  but  we  must  get  all  these  mouths  together, 
and  make  them  speak  the  same  thing,  and  then,  thank 
God  !  we  have  the  truth." 


Hon.  John  H.  Mulkey,  of  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court,  and  his  wife  and  niece  were  received  into 
the  Church  at  the  close  of  a  most  successful  mis- 
sion lately  given  in  Cairo  by  the  veteran  in 
ary,  Father  D<vmen.  Dr.  J.  J.  Gordon,  a  promi- 
nent physician  in  the  city,  was  the  happy  sponsor. 


A  short  time  ago  the  authorities  in  a  certain 
department  of  France  were  aaked  to  sanction 
the  foundation  of  a  "free-thinking  and  anti-n  -lig- 
ious  association."  Permission  wax  withheld,  and 
an  angry  deputation  of  nine  "advanced"  citizens 
waited  upon  the  prefect.  That  functionary  wai 
equal  to  the  occasion  ;  he  calmly  listened  to  a  tor- 
rent of  phrases  on  outraged  liberty,  reason,  and 
justice  ;  and  then,  opening  a  record  of  convictions, 
recalled  to  the  memories  of  eight.  ni'*mljers  of  the 
deputation  that  they  were  old  offender*,  and  had, 
altogether,  spent  forty-five  years  in  prison.  The 
would-be  society  waited  for  no  further  explana- 
tions, but  dissolved  iteelf  on  the  spot. 


The  death  is  announced  by  cable  of  the  vener- 
able Cardinal  Donnet,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux. 
He  was  the  immediate  successor  in  that  See  of  the 
saintly  Bishop  Cheverus,  formerly  of  Boston.  Car- 
dinal Donnet's  letters,  pastoral  instructions,  etc^ 
have  been  published  in  six  volumes.  The  cause 
of  the  beatification  of  Columbus  has  lost  in  him  a 
most  zealous  advocate.  Mgr.  Donnet  was  made  a 
Cardinal  in  1852.  He  was  in  the  eighty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  

We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  L.  W.  Reilly  baa 
been  obliged,  on  account  of  prolonged  ill  health, 
to  resign  his  position  as  editor  of  the  Cathnlie 
Mirror ;  it  is  gratifying  to  know,  however,  thai 
as  soon  as  his  strength  is  recuperated  he  will  re- 
enter  the  field  of  journalism,  in  which  he  has  al- 
ready made  an  honorable  record. 


The  annual  pilgrimage  of  Notre  Dame  de  Four- 
viere,  Lyons,  was  attended  by  4,000  men,  who 
walked  in  procession  and  joined  in  the  singing  of 
the  hymns  and  the  recitation  of  the  Rosary. 


It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  chronicle  the 
death  of  still  another  able  Catholic  journalist.  Mr. 
Walter  Waylen,  formerly  connected  with  the  Cath- 
olic Standard  and  the  Connecticut  Catlmlic.  He  was 
a  convert  to  the  Church,  and  a  mfn  of  superior 
ability.  His  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Mother  ot  God 
was  tender  and  chivalric,  and  on  one  of  her  festivals 
he  was  relieved  of  the  burden  of  a  checkered  life. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 

A  correspondent  of  The  Athenawm  writes  : — 
"The  discovery  just  nuul<>  at  Pompeii,  of  a  fresco 
representing  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  has  taken 
everybody  by  surprise.  Who  would  ever  have  con- 
ceived that  a  scene  inspired  by  the  Holy  Bible  would 
be  discovered  on  the  walls  of  an  absolutely  pagan,  dit- 
solute,  materialistic  town  ?  The  picture,  of  which  I 
have  a  careful  reproduction  before  me,  Ix-long*  to  the 
burle.«que  genre;  and  although  the  caricaturist  ha* 
somewhat  exaggerated  the  conventional  deformity  of 
his  various  personages,  still  every  particular  of  the 
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Biblical  account  can  be  easily  recognized.  In  the  right 
corner  of  the  scene,  King  Solomon,  sceptre  in  hand,  sits 
on  a  raised  platform  or  tribunal,  between  two  assessors. 
He  has  already  told  the  officer  to  make  two  portions  of 
the  baby ;  the  false  mother  is  waiting  to  receive  her 
half  in  perfect  indifference ;  whereas  the  real  one 
bursts  into  a  fit  of  despair,  kneeling  before  the  ki»g, 
tearing  her  hair,  and  snowing  her  grief  in  every  way. 
All  this  is  expressed  in  a  bright,  spirited,  funny  tone. 
The  executioner,  attired  like  one  of  Lecocq's  characters, 
brandishing  a  knife  six  times  larger  than  the  baby  ;  the 
equerries-in-waiting,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  black 
rod,  with  legs  as  thin  as  a  tooth-pick  and  craniums  as 
large  as  a  jar  ;  the  assessors  making  faces  at  the  poor 
mother,  and  enjoying  the  performance, — all  these  de- 
tails make  the  picture  extremely  curious." 

Many  conjectures  have  been  proposed  to  explain 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  this  picture  at  Pom- 
peii.   

The  Rev.  Blanc  Garin.  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  Orleans  ;  the  Rev.  Hyacinth  Martial,  pastor 
of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Grosvenordale,  Conn. ;  and 
the  Rev.  Martin  Canters,  formerly  of  West  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  all  lately  deceased,  are  recommended 
to  the  prayers  of  our  readers. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


New  Publications. 

THE   PASTOR.     A  Monthly  Journal  for   Priests. 
Edited  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Wiseman,  S.  T.  L. 

We  "are  in  receipt  of  the  second  number  of  this 
new  venture  in  Catholic  journalism,  and  have  ex- 
amined it  carefully.  The  journal  is  one  that  is 
calculated  to  be  of  great  practical  use  to  the 
clergy,  treating  as  it  does  of  questions  theological 
and  liturgical,  discussing  cases  of  conscience,  etc. 
Amongst  liturgical  questions*  the  use  of  wax- 
candles  on  the  altar  is  touched  upon,  as  also  the 
use  of  olive  oil  for  the  sanctuary  lamp  ;  and  the 
official  decrees  from  Rome  on  these  points  are 
given.  Altogether  we  are  well  pleased  with  The 
Pastor,  and  i^s.h  it  great  success.  It  is  published 
by  P.  Pustet  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  at 
$1,50  per  an. 

ROBBIE  AND  BIRDIE  ;    OR,  OUR  LADY'S  PICTURE. 

A  Story  for  the  Very  Little  Ones.    By  Frances  I.  M. 

Kershaw.     Philadelphia  :   Peter  F.  Cunningham  & 

Son,  817  Arch  Street.    1882. 

This  is  one  of  the  nicest  child's  story-books  that 
we  have  met  with  in  a  long  time.  The  little  folks 
will  read  it  with  delight ;  and  if  the  older  folks 
should  happen  through  curiosity  to  peruse  a  page 
or  two,  they  will  not  lay  it  down  till  they  have, 
like  us,  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  Miss  Ker- 
shaw gives  us  a  delightful  picture  of  two  charm- 
ing little  ones,  with  whose  quaint,  old-fashioned 
ways  we  are  at  once  taken. 
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Keep  on  Loving. 

BY   SAMUEL  H.   DERBEY. 

'OW  tell  me,  mother,  what  would  you  do," 

Said  a  bright-eyed  little  lad, 
"  If  Tom  and  I  didn't  care  for  you  ? 

Would  it  make  you  treat  us  bad  ?  " 
"  Why,  no,"  the  wondering  mother  replied, 

As  she  wiped  away  a  tear ; 
"  My  love 's  not  so  easily  set  aside  ; 
I'd  keep  on  loving  you,  dear." 

Our  Father  and  Mother  in  heaven  above, 

However  we  err  and  sin, 
Shower  down  upon  us  Their  glorious  love, 

Still  trusting  our  souls  to  win. 
Though  it  may  be  little  we  think  of  Them, 

Though  our  good  gives  way  to  ill,          + 
They  pity  us  always,  though  They  condemn, 

And  keep  on  loving  us  still. 

Though  we  prize  the  love  that  .this  world  give*, 

And  should  give  it  back  in  turn, 
Yet  dearer  far  is  the  love  that  lives, 

And  for  which  all  true  souls  yearn. 
Yet  love  of  the  parents  God  has  given 

Will  fit  us  to  cross  life's  river, 
And  enter  into  His  blessed  heaven, 

And  keep  on  loving  forever. 


The  Adventures  of  Fernando,  Grandee 
of  Spain.* 


BY  CANON  BCHJIID. 


CHAPTER  I.— FERNANDO'S  PARENTS. 

T  the  period  when  the  German 
Emperor  was  at  the  same  time 
King  of  Spain  there  lived  in  that 
glorious  country  the  mighty 
Count  Alvarez.  He  was  gran- 
dee of  Spain — a  name  applied  to  a 
dignity  to  which  only  dukes  or 
the  first  counts  of  the  kingdom  were 
ever  raised.  Iri  Madrid,  the  capital 
of  the  land,  he  owned  a  magnificent  palace, 
possessed  in  the  fairest  provinces  of  Spain 


*Thifl  tale   is  founded   on   facto    which   occurred 
partly  in   Spain   and  partly  in   Bohemia.     A  short 
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many  castles  and  estates,  and  hud,  besides,  a 
princely  revenue,  and  immense  treasures  in 
gold,  silver,  and  jewels  of  all  kinds.  But,  what 
was  of  «iore  importance  than  all  this,  he  was 
a  man  of  fine  mind  and  noble  heart ;  for  he 
made  his  position,  his  authority  and  wealth 
only  so  many  means  for  the  advancement  of 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men.  His  consort, 
Isabella,  was  one  of  the  best  women  that  ever 
livecT"  Although  she  was  always  more  or  less 
ailing,  and  her  countenance  was  habitually 
pale,  her  mildness  and  amiability  lent  her 
whole  person  an  indescribable  grace.  In  her 
manners,  as  well  as  in  her  figure  and  carriage, 
there  was  something  exquisitely  delicate  and 
attractive. 

The  Count  and  Countess  lived  in  the  hap- 
piest union  ;  but  as  every  earthly  happiness 
is  imperfect,  theirs,  too,  was  marred  by  a  not 
inconsiderable  suffering.  They  had  been 
many  years  married,  and  as  yet  had  no  chil- 
dren to  inherit  their  wealth  of  goods  and 
virtues.  This  caused  them — the  Countess  in 
particular — an  abiding  sorrow.  She  secretly 
feared  her  husband  might  on  that  account 
love  her  less.  Her  beautiful  estates  and  rich 
possessions  she  esteemed  as  nothing. 

On  one  occasion  her  husband  presented  her 
with  an  exquisite  little  gold-framed  painting 
representing  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Di- 
vine Infant.  The  maternal  tenderness  where- 
with the  Mother  looked  down  at  the  amiable 
Child  was  inimitably  expressed.  But  while 
the  good  Countess  gazed  at  the  beautiful  pict- 
ure her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "Alas!"  she 
sighed,  "Mary  indeed  was  the  happiest  of  all 
mothers  ;  would  to  God  I  could  receive  but  a 
little  reflection  of  her  joy  ! " 

At  another  time,  on  a  beautiful  summer's 
day,  she  went  out  walking  with  her  husband 
in  the  country.  A  poor  laboring  woman  was 
cutting  grass  for  her  only  cow  with  a  reaping- 
hook  on  the  border  of  a  field.  Not  far  off,  on 
the  grass,  sat  her  child,  a  delicate,  dark-haired 
boy.  The  mother  had  plucked  some  flowers 
and  thrown  them  into  his  lap  to  play  with. 
Nearly  every  moment  she  would  look  up  from 

sketch  of  the  story  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  narrator 
while  at  Carlsbad,  whither,  by  the  advice  of  his  j>i 
cian,  he  had  gone  for  his  health.  The  principal  traita 
of  the  story  offered  him  such  an  abundance  of  inci- 
dents, and  variety  of  characters,  that  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  filling  out  the  narrative  ;  and  he  has  done 
this,  it  is  needless  to  say,  in  an  admirable  manner. 


her  work  at  the  boy,  umile  sweetly  to  him,  and 
talk  with  him.  The  Countess  approached  the 
child,  regarded  it  with  pleasure,  and  said  to 
the  mother,  half  joking  and  half  in  earnest : 
"Won't  you  give  me  this  beautiful  child  ?w 

"  No,  no,"  she  exclaimed  :  "  not  for  all  the 
treasures  of  the  King  ! " 

As  the  Countess  went  away  she  paid  to  her 
husband :  "  How  rich  is  this  poor  mother  in 
her  poverty,  and  how  poor  am  I  with  all  my 
wealth!" 

Donna  Blanca,  a  friend  of  the  Countess' 
youth,  and  a  most  amiable  lady,  married  to 
the  Count's  brother,  had  five  children,  whom 
she  raised  most  carefully.  She  was  accus- 
tomed to  visit  Countess  Isabella  once  every 
year,  when  she  always  brought  her  children, 
and,  at  the  pressing  instance  of  the  Countess, 
remained  ordinarily  several  weeks  more  than 
she  had  intended.  The  noble-hearted  Isabella 
took  geat  delight  in  her  friend's  children,  and 
was  charmed  with  their  liveliness  and  their 
childish  questions  and  sayings.  She  gave 
them  all  sorts  of  playthings,  and  forgot  her 
sorrows  in  the  joy  she  afforded  them. 

But  willingly  as  Donna  Blanca  remained 
with  her  children  at  her  charming  home,  still, 
in  order  not  to  neglect  her  own  household,  she 
had  finally  to  return.  Countess  Isabella,  at 
her  departure,  always  took  the  tenderest  leave 
of  her,  and  loaded  the  children  with  presents. 
When  they  were  gone,  and  their  joyful  racket 
was  no  longer  heard,  the  rooms  of  the  castle, 
the  lawn,  and  the  walks  in  the  garden  appeared 
desolate  and  without  life.  The  quiet  that  im- 
mediately followed  on  their  leaving  filled  her 
with  sadness. 

As  she  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  have 
children  on  whom  she  might  pour  out  the  af- 
fection of  her  loving  heart,  the  Countess  sup- 
plied the  want  by  extending  her  affection  to 
all  the  children  of  her  dependants.  It  pained 
her  excessively  to  see  so  many  children  stray- 
ing about  the  roads,  idle  and  neglected.  She 
therefore  had  an  unoccupied  wing  of  the  castle 
arranged  for  the  purposes  of  education  and 
instruction,  procured  teachers,  and  saw  that 
the  children  received  their  three  regular  meals 
every  day,  besides  having  them  paid  for  any 
little  work  they  were  taught  to  do.  in  order 
thereby  to  excite  in  them  a  love  of  industry, 
and  teach  them  to  lay  up  for  themselves  some 
little  money  for  future  needs.  She  visited  the 
school  almost  every  day,  knew  all  the  children 
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by  name,  assisted  at  their  lessons,  questioned 
them  herself,  examined  their  tasks,  and  made 
gifts  to  the  industrious.  She  even  helped  to 
prepare  their  meals,  and  often  took  pleasure 
in  being  present  at  their  recreations  in  the 
garden.  The  children  soon  accustomed  them- 
selves to  cleanliness,  industry  and  order,  end 
became  truly  pious.  They  acquired  too,  by 
and  by,  a  cheery  and  healthful  appearance ; 
they  became  delighted  with  the  place,  and 
called  the  Countess,  to  her  great  joy,  by  no 
other  name  than  "  mother."  The  noble  lady 
established,  besides,  a  foundation,  in  order  that 
the  good  work  might  continue  after  her  death. 

Meanwhile  the  longing  desire  and  fervent 
prayers  of  the  Countess  were  at  last  fulfilled. 
She  became  the  mother  of  a  boy.  The  little 
fellow  was  vigorous  and  healthy ;  but  the 
mother  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  soon  all  hope 
of  saving  her  life  vanished.  Her  last  moments 
were  indescribably  beautiful  and  touching ; 
the  force  of  religion  was  here  well  exemplified. 
Full  of  faith  and  confidence,  she  resigned  her- 
self to  the  Divine  Will ;  and  her  hope  of  eter- 
nal life  took  from  death  all  its  terrors.  She 
consoled  her  weeping  husband,  and  thanked 
him  ior  all  his  love  and  fidelity  to  her.  She 
desired  to  see  her  child  for  the  last  time.  The 
deeply-grieved  father  brought  it  to  her.  She 
sat  up  in  her  bed,  folded  the  child  in  her  arms, 
and,  amid  many  tears,  said  :  "  Poor,  poor  child  ! 
You  look  at  me  indeed,  but  you  do  not  recog- 
nize me,  your  own  mother  ;  you  know  but  lit- 
tle about  yourself;  you  know  not  how  full  my 
heart  is  with  love  for  you.  You  cannot  speak 
to  your  mother  before  she  parts  from  you, 
or  call  her  name.  You  do  not  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  part  from  you.  You  will  never 
recall  your  mother's  face,  soon  now  to  fall  to 
dust,  and  never  know  that  you  have  ever  seen 
her.  You  must  grow  up  without  my  tender 
care,  if  you  do  not  soon  follow  me  into  the 
other  world.  But  the  Lord's  will  be  done  ! " 

Tears  choked  her  voice.  She  kissed  the 
child,  blessed  it,  and  gave  it  back  to  its  father, 
saying  :  "  I  leave  it  in  God's  hands  and  yours ! 
God  will  care  for  the  poor,  motherless  orphan; 
and  you  will  be  a  good  father  to  him." 

The  strain  of  speaking,  joined  with  her  grief, 
had  exhausted  her  ;  she  was  silent  for  a  long 
time,  only  looking  up  to  heaven  in  inward 
prayer.  The  heat  of  the  fever  increased  more 
and  more.  All  at  once  she  asked  for  her 
casket  of  jewels.  The  Count  imagined  she 


was  talking  out  of  her  senses  ;  but  she  spoke 
again:  "I  know  exactly  what  I  am  saying; 
bring  it  to  me  !" 

The  chamber-maid  brought  the  casket  and 
offered  it  to  her  opened.  Isabella  examined 
to  see  whether  all  the  trinkets  were  there,  and 
then  said  to  her  husband  :  "These  ornaments, 
dearest  husband,  I  received  from  yourself  as  a 
bridal  present ;  now  I  would  wish,  if  you  have 
no  objection,  to  leave  this  casket  as  a  legacy 
to  the  most  beloved  of  my  friends,  my  dear 
Donna  Blanca."  The  Count  readily  gave  his 
consent.  She  tried  to  lock  the  case  again  with 
the  little  key  ;  but  not  succeeding,  she  said : 
"  My  good  Blanca  adorned  my  hair  with  these 
jewels  the  day  she  accompanied  me  to  the  al- 
tar as  bridesmaid  ;  she  will  receive  them  back 
now  from  my  already  stiffening  hands.  Write 
that  to  her,  to  my  beloved  friend,  and  beg  her 
to  wear  these  precious  stones  and  pearls  in  re- 
membrance of  one  that  remains  true  to  her 
till  death." 

Fatigued,  she  was  silent  again  for  a  while, 
then  said  :  "  I  have  yet  another  desire  ;  but  I 
do  not  see  how  it  can  be  fulfilled.  The  first 
education  of  a  child  belongs  to  the  mother ; 
and  I  would  wish  my  dear  Blanca,  that  excel- 
lent mother,  would  raise  my  child  with  hers. 
But  1  know  well,  dearest  husband,  that  you 
will  be  unwilling  to  separate  from  the  beloved 
child,  the  precious  pledge  of  our  love." 

"Never  mind,  dearest  Isabella,"  answered 
the  Count ;  "  God  will  so  dispose  things  that 
your  friend  may  yet  raise  our  dear  child." 

He  already  felt  that  he  himself  might  not 
live  much  longer;  but  he  did  not  wish  to 
mention  it  at  this  moment. 

The  noble  Countess  b6Ve  her  sufferings  with 
heavenly  patience.  Deeply  bowed  with  sor- 
row, the  Count  sat  by  the  bedside.  One  by 
one  all  the  persons  in  the  castle  assembled 
around  the  death-bed  of  their  most  respected 
and  beloved  mistress,  tears  in  their  eyes,  and 
their  hands  folded.  Sorrowful  silence  reigned 
in  the  chamber ;  all  awaited  the  end  with  fast- 
beating  hearts. 

The  windows  of  the  room  looked  out  on  the 
garden  :  it  was  a  beautiful  spring  day.  A 
chamber-maid  whispered  softly  to  one  of  her 
companions:  "Oh"!  how  hard  it  .must  be  to 
leave  this  beautiful  world  and  one's  dear  rela- 
tives and  friends  !" 

But  as  the  hearing  of  the  dying  is  ordinarily 
very  delicate,  the  Countess  heard  the  remark, 
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and  said,  in  a  weak  voice  :  "  I  am  going  to  a 
more  beautiful  world  ;  and  my  sweet  child, 
-  my  dear  husband,  and  all  that  I  love  upon 
earth  will  follow  me  one  day." 

Whilst  she  said  this  her  countenance  seemed 
to  be  transfigured  with  the  hope  of  being  so 
near  heaven,  and  meeting  there  again  her 
child,  her  husband,  and  loved  friends.  A  few 
minutes  after,  she  departed,  amidst  the  sobs 
and  tears  of  the  Count  and  the  bystanders,  and 
the  prayers  of  a  pious  priest  from  the  neigh- 
boring monastery,  who  had  heard  her  last  con- 

sion  and  broken  to  her  the  Bread  of  Life  for 
her  journey  into  eternity. 

The  grief  of  the  Count  at  the  irreparable 
loss  of  his  dear  spouse  was  unspeakable.  It 
was  only  his  firm  faith  that  such  was  the  will 
of  God,  that  enabled  him  to  support  it,  and 
live.  He  fell  on  his  knees  beside  the  death- 
couch  of  his  wife,  and  cried,  in  heart-moving 
accents,  while  he  wrung  his  hands,  and  the 
burning  tears  flowed  :  "Lord,  Thy  will  be 
done!"  Then  regarding  once  again  the  face 
of  the  deceased;  he  added :  u  Farewell,  then, 
thou  sweet  angel,  whom  God  gave  as  a  com- 
panion to  my  life's  journey  !  Thou  wert  in- 
deed ever  a  good  angel  to  me,  breaking  often 
my  swelling  anger,  holding  me  back  from 
many  a  venturesome  step,  and  pointing  out  to 
me  some  good  which  I  could  but  would  not 
have  done  without  thy  gentle  influence.  Thou 
wert  to  me  an  apparition  from  heaven,  doing 
good,  and  passing  away.  Sad  do  I  part  from 
thee  ;  God  grant  we  see  each  other  again.  .  .  . 
Eternal  rest  give  unto  her,  0  Lord,  and  let  per- 
petual light  shine  upon  her.11 

The  one  remaining  joy  for  the  Count  on 
earth  was  his  child,  who  in  holy  Baptism  had 
received  the  name  of  Fernando,  or,  as  we  s;iy 
in  English,  Ferdinand.  At  least  ten  times  a 
day  did  he  come  to  the  cradle  to  look  at -the 
sweet  boy,  and  each  time  he  would  tell  the  nurse 
to  take  good  care  of  his  child.  He  often  took 
it  to  the  window,  or  into  the  garden  ;  and  no 
one  who  saw  him,  clad  in  his  sombre  mourning, 
with  the  child  in  his  arms,  could  refrain  from 
tears,  so  touching  was  the  sight.  The  child 
grew  fast  and  became  every  day  sweeter  and 
prettier.  The  Count  talked  with  the  little 
fellow,  as  if  the  babe  already  understood  him. 
He  was  delighted  when  the  child  for  the  first 
time  answered  his  smile,  ;m<l  stretched  out  his 
little  arms  towards  him,  giving  him  to  under- 

; 'id  lie  rf cognized  him.    The  unintelligible 


prattle  of  the  infant  boy  was  sweeter  to  him 
than  the  most  exquisite  music.  He  longed  for 
the  time  when  he  should  be  called  father. 
But  the  noble  Count  did  not  live  to  see  that 
moment.  Some  time  before,  he  had  injured 
his  lungs  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  and  his  grief 
for  the  death  of  his  wile  aggravated  the  injury. 
His  health  gave  way  before  the  double  press- 
ure :  he  fell  into  consumption,  and  was  fully 
assured  he  should  never  recover.  He  made  his 
will,  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  brother, 
whom  he  named  as  guardian  of  his  child, 
which  was  to  be  sent  him  after  his  death.  A 
few  days  before  his  last  he  wrote  with  trem- 
bling hand  to  his  dear  sister-in-law,  Donna 
Blanca,  and  most  touchingly  begged  of  her  to 
fulfil  the  wish  of  his  wife,  which  was  his  own, 
with  regard  to  the  orphan  boy.  Having  thus 
assured  himself  of  the  future  welfare  of  his 
son,  he  felt  he  could  die  in  peace. 

On  the  day  of  his  death  he  asked  the  nurse 
to  bring  him  the  babe.  He  kissed  and  blessed 
it,  and  ordered  her,  as  soon  as  he  should  have 
died,  to  take  the  child  without  delay  to  Donna 
Blanca,  and  to  hand  her  the  letter  lying  sealed 
on  the  table  by  his  bed.  An  hour  after  he 
died,  in  the  happy  expectation  of  meeting 
again  in  heaven  his  beloved  spouse.  The 
nurse  immediately  made  preparations  for  her 
departure  to  fulfil  the  last  request  of  the  de- 
ceased Count. 

(TO   BK  CONTINUED.) 


Johnnie's   Letter  to   the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin. 


OHNN1E  wa^  MX  years  old,  his 
socks  full  of  holes,  his  clothes 
torn,  and,  more  than  that,  cold 
and  hungry,  when  the  thought 
struck  him  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  Ble>st>d  Virgin.  Not  knowing 
how  to  write,  he  ran  round  the  cor- 
ner where  an  old  soldier  performed 
the  office  of  a  public  scribe  for  p-  : 
not  accustomed  to  the  pen.  He  found  him 
smoking  and  warming  himself,  as  usual. 

"  Good  day,  sir  !     I  would  like  to  have  a  let- 
ter written." 

"  It  will  cost  ten  cents,  my  boy,"  said  the  man. 
"Excuse  me!"  answered  Johnnie,  opening 
the  door  to  go  away,  when  the  old  warrior 
called  out :  "  Are  you  a  soldier's  so- 
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"  No,"  replied  the  child :  "  I  am  mamma's 
son." 

u  Well,  have  you  no  money  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !    Nor  mamma  neither." 

"Your  letter,  I  suppose,  is  to  get  some 
soup  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir :  that  is  it." 

"  Come  here,  then  ;  ten  lines  and  a  half 
sheet  of  paper  are  not  much  to  give." 

He  arranged  his  paper,  and,  dipping  his  pen 
in  the  ink,  wrote,  in  a  flourishing  hand : 

41  PABIS,  Dec.  17, 18 — ";  and  on  a  lower  line, 
"  To  Mr. What's  his  name,  little  fel- 
low?" 

" Who,  sir?" 

u  Why,  the  gentleman,  of  course  ! " 

"  What  gentleman,  sir  ?  " 

"The  one  about  the  soup,  of  course." 

The  child  understood  this  time,  and  said : 
"  It  is  not  a  gentleman." 

"A  lady,  then  ?  " 

u  Yes — no — that  is,  I  mean — v 

"You  young  rogue  !  do  you  know  to  whom 
you  want  to  write  ?  " 

" Oh,  yes!" 

"  Hurry,  then  ! " 

Poor  little  Johnnie  grew  red,  and  whispered  : 
"  It  is  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  I  want  to  send  a 
letter." 

The  old  trooper  did  not  smile  now.  "  You 
rogue  ! "  said  he  :  "  are  you  making  fun  of  an 
old  man  ?  " 

But  noticing  the  child's  serious  counte- 
nance, he  muttered  to  himself:  "Ten  thou- 
sand cannon  !  but  there  is  much  misery  in 
Paris!"  And  looking  at  the  child  with  his 
eyes  half  shut,  he  said,  in  a  low  tone  :  "  What 
i-»  your  name,  my  little  man  ?  " 

"  Johnnie." 

"Johnnie  what?" 

"  Just  Johnnie." 

"  What  do  you  want  to  say  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  tell  her  mamma  has  been  asleep 
since  yesterday,  and  beg  her  to  come  and  wake 
her,  for  I  can't." 

The  old  soldier  heaved  a  sigh.  "But  what- 
about  the  soup  ?  " 

"That  was  before  she  went  to  sleep — she 
gave  me  the  last  piece  of  bread." 

"And  what  did  she  eat  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  for  two  days  before,  she  kept  saying, 
'  I  am  not  hungry.' " 

"  How  did  you  try  to  wake  her  ?  " 


"  I  kissed  and  hugged  her,  and  kept  on  talk- 
ing ;  but  she  never  answered." 

"Did  you  notice  anything  else  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes :  she  is  so  cold  !  Our  house  is 
very  cold  ! " 

The  old  soldier  trembled  with  emotion,  and, 
taking  the  child  on  his  knee,  said,  gently : 
"  Little  one,  your  letter  is  written,  sent,  and 
answered.  Take  me  to  your  mother." 

"  Yes :  but  what  makes  you  cry  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  crying,"  he  said,  stooping  over 
to  embrace  the  child  and  hide  his  tears ;  "  you 
will  cry  soon,  poor  little  one  ! " 

Johnnie's  mother  was  dead — died  of  hunger 
and  misery ;  she  could  not  be  brought  back 
to  life  by  the  benefactor  of  her  child ;  no 
doubt  she  smiled  on  them  both  from  heaven. 

Johnnie,  though  young,  soon  made  himself 
a  name.  As  to  the  old  soldier,  he  lived  a  good, 
Christian  life,  beloved  by  his  adopted  son,  and 
often  said  to  his  friends  :  "  I  do  not  know  the 
carrier  of  letters  such  as  Johnnie  wrote,  but 
they  are  sure  to  reach  their  address  in  heaven ! " 


Mnrillo  and  His   Paintings. 


Seville  was  the  birthplace  of  Murillo,  and  is 
the  home  of  his  glory.  Nowhere  else  can  we 
behold  the  perfection  of  his  genius.  In  the 
Museo  there  is  a  room  with  eighteen  of  his 
finest  pictures.  There  are  no  paintings  in  the 
world  so  suggestive,  to  me,  of  purity,  holiness, 
and  sweetness.  The  figure  of  the  [Blessed] 
Virgin,  in  his  pictures,  has  a  bewildering 
beauty,  which  enchants  the  most  stoical  heart. 
The  white  and  blue  drapery  flows  around  the 
form  as  though  enamored  of  the  loveliness  it 
envelopes.  In  the  renowned  Church  of  the 
Caridad  there  is  a  striking  picture,  called 
"  The  Thirst  of  Murillo."  Its  subject  is  Moses 
smiting  the  rock,  and  the  thirst  of  the  multi- 
tudes around  is  developed  in  the  most  bold  and 
striking  manner. 

From  the  Museo  we  walked  through  many 
narrow  streets,  until  we  came  to  the  hous»> 
where  Murillo  lived.  His  painting-room  was 
a  bright  and  cheerful  spot,  opening  into  a 
garden  with  statues  and  fountains.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Cruz,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  French.  There  is  now  a 
tablet  beneath  the  "Descent  from  the  d 
by  Campana,  with  an  inscription  to  his  mem- 
ory.— Souvenirs  of  Trarel. 
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A.  Word  for  France. 


BY  J.  M  C. 

general  tone  of  Catholics  outside  of 
France  to-day  seems  to  be  one  of  de- 
spair as  to  the  religious,  political,  and 
social  future  of  that  great  Catholic  nation, 
that,  take  her  all  in  all,  has  been  rightly 
named,  for  it  nobly  won  the  title,  "Eldest 
daughter  of  the  Church."  To  be  sure,  in  na- 
tional as  in  private  families,  eldest  daughters, 
after  having  been,  like  Mr.  Turveydrop, 
"models  of  deportment"  for  any  number  of 
years,  may  in  the  long  run  take  to  evil  ways, 
and  suffer  a  moral  collapse.  On  every  English 
coin  issued  is  stamped  the  image  and  super- 
scription of  Queen  Victoria ;  and  attached  to 
the  superscription  are  the  letters  F.  D.,  which, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  stand  for  defender  of  the 
faith,  not  by  any  means  the  faith  that  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  majority  of  her  subjects  hold, 
but  the  faith  that  most  of  them  abhor  and  re- 
ject. Henry  VI I [  received  that  title  from 
Pope  Leo  X  for  his  triumphant  tilt  with 
Luther.  So  from  that  day  to  this  it  has  stood 
stamped  on  the  coin  of  England  :  a  proud  na- 
tional heirloom  bestowed  on  the  monarch  by 
the  Pope  of  Rome. 

So  much  for  the  value  of  mere  titles.  The 
titles  often  stand  when  the  causes  in  which 
they  originated  have  died  out  or  been  swept 
aside.  Is  it  so  in  France  to-day  ?  la  the  title 
"Eldest  daughter  of  the  Church"  as  much  a 
iimner  there  as  that  of  "Defender  of  the 
Faith"  is  when  attached  to  a  British  crown  ? 
u  Why  of  course  it  is,  and  more  so,"  most 
people  will  answer  on  the  instant.  "  Bad  and 


cruel  as  England  was,' it  never  committed  the 
wholesale  deviltries  against  Christ,  against 
His  Church,  and  against  humanity  that  have 
been  perpetrated  in  France,  and  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  France,  and  by  the  tacit  consent 
of  the  people  of  France  from  the  first  French 
Revolution  down  to  to-day.  France  during 
that  period  has  been  the  sum  and  incarnation 
of  human  wickedness." 

Such,  expressed  in  broad  outlines,  would 
probably  represent  the  average  opinion  re- 
garding the  France  of  the  present  century ; 
and  doubtless  there  is  much  to  justify  it.  Nor 
is  it  a  worthy  excuse  to  show,  if  it  could  be 
shown,  that  France  in  its  heart,  and  through 
and  through,  is,  on  the  whole,  not  more  infidel 
and  immoral  than  Germany,  or  Ruwia,  or 
England,  or  even  than  our  own  United  States. 
It  does  not  speak  her  virtuous  to  say  that  other 
nations  are  each  in  their  own  special  way 
equally  guilty  as  she.  And  to  speak  of  the 
France  before  us,  with  its  civic  armies  of  con- 
vent "lock- pickers,"  and  its  statesmen  whose 
highest  statesmanship  seems  to  consist  in  con- 
vent-searching and  priest-hunting;  to  speak 
of  such  a  France  as  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Church  would  only  create  a  smile  of  derision. 
The  eldest  daughter  has  rebelled.  Instead  of 
worshipping  her  mother  with  the  filial  piety 
she  manifested  of  old,  she  seizes  her  by  the 
throat,  she  smites  and  spits  in  her  face,  she 
drags  her  by  the  hair  to  the  ground,  and  tram- 
ples on  her  prostrate  body. 

This,  to  anyone  who  reads  the  story  of  events 
from  day  to  day,  would  seem  to  be  the  literal 
truth  as  between  France  and  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  fiendish  scenes  of  the  first  Rev- 
olution are  being  again  enacted  there,  though 
not  so  bloodily.  The  rulers  of  France  are 
professedly  the  followers  of  .Antichrist :  and 
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France  accepts  their  rule.  What  hope  is  there 
in  the  outlook  ? 

I  happened  to  be  in  Spain  just  after  the 
Revolution  that  drove  out  Queen  Isabella  and 
drove  in  Prim,  Serrano  and  Topete.  I  was 
down  in  the  very  region,  in  the  south  of  An- 
dalusia, where  the  Revolution  originated.  The 
Queen  was  scarcely  out  of  the  country,  the 
fragment  of  her  armies  having  been  hopelessly 
shattered  at  Alcala,  when  the  new  rulers  be- 
gan the  customary  policy  of  attacking  and  ex- 
pelling the  religious  orders.  When  I  entered 
Madrid  the  triumphal  arches  that  greeted  the 
entry  of  Prim  still  hung  there,  but  withered 
and  dead,  fit  symbol  of  his  short-lived  triumph. 
The  end  of  it  all  was  predicted  in  a  conversa- 
tion, at  which  I  assisted,  with  Senor  Villas- 
lada,  editor  of  the  Pensamiento  Espanol,  one 
of  the  chief,  if  not  the  chief,  Catholic  journals 
in  Spain.  He  was  a  tall  dark  man,  with  some- 
thing between  the  look,  air,  and  manner  of  a 
student  and  a  priest.  "  There  can  only  be  one 
end  to  it,"  he  said  ;  "  the  Revolution  must 
come,  and  Spain  must  fight  her  way  back  to 
faith  and  reason  through  blood." 

And  so  it  happened.  The  life  of  Prim  was 
soon  knocked  out  of  him  by  the  bullets  of 
assassins,  not  a  trace  of  whom  has  yet  been 
discovered.  The  risings  at  Cadiz,  Jerez,  Bar- 
celona, Malaga,  soon  followed.  Blood  flowed 
like  water.  Then  came  the  Carlist  risings, 
and  it  is  not  safe  to  predict  that  the  end  has 
come  even  with  the  restoration  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella's son,  Don  Alfonso. 

Villaslada's  remark  seems  destined  to  apply 
with  equal  truth  to  France.  Indeed,  no  sooner 
did  Paris  rise  after  the  disaster  of  Sedan  than 
the  clergy  were  signalled  out  for  attack.  The 
Archbishop  of  Paris  and  his  associates  were 
held  as  hostages  for  the  excesses  of  the  Com- 
mune, and  the  melancholy  massacre  of  the 
martyrs  of  La  Roquette  went  into  history 
forever  as  one  of  the  darkest  deeds  of  one 
of  France's  darkest  days.  What  followed  is 
known.  There  was  a  deluge  of  blood,  through 
which  a  momentary  conservatism  rode  into 
power,  only  to  be  undermined  soon  after  by 
Garnbetta  with  his  legend,  "  Clericalism  is  the 
enemy." 

But  where  is  my  word  for  France  ?  Well, 
here.  I  look  around  the  world,  and  find 
to-day,  as  through  all  her  Christian  history, 
French  pioneers  of  the  faith  preaching  the 
Gospel  and  planting  the  Church.  They  pre- 


cede the  Livingstons  and  the  Stanleys  and 
the  De  Brazzas.  Their  blood  is  poured  out 
for  the  faith  as  freely  in  the  heart  of  Africa 
or  Asia  as  in  the  streets  of  their  own  Paris. 
They  g6  everywhere  planting,  not  French, 
but  Christian  colonies.  The  Annals  of  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith  are  naturally  writ- 
ten in  French.  The  Society  of  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith  has  its  headquarters  in 
revolutionary  Lyons ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
France — even  the  France  of  to-day — contrib- 
utes more  towards  this  Society  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  put  together.  Yet  the  French, 
especially  the  French  poor,  are  an  extremely 
thrifty  race,  and  more  cautious  in  the  expen- 
diture of  ten  cents  than  our  people,  are  of  a 
dollar. 

Then,  too,  the  French  are  an  extremely 
elastic  race  in  religion  as  in  finance.  No  na- 
tion in  the  world  recovers  so  speedily  after 
appalling  disasters.  All  the  history  of  France 
shows  this,  from  the  early  Norman,  the  Sara- 
cen, the  Anglo-Norman  invasions,  to  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV,  down  to  the  Terror,  the  drain- 
ings  of  the  first  Napoleon,  the  result  of  Water- 
loo, and  the  milliards  cost  by  Sedan.  Those 
milliards  were  paid  by  magic.  Each  blow  of 
this  kind,  while  it  brought  France  to  her 
knees,  brought  her  back  to  prayer  and  faith  ; 
and  prayer  and  faith  "saved  the  sick  man," 
and  enabled  him  to  rise  and  walk.  If  she  had 
evil  men  within  her  bosom,  she  also  had  saints 
and  martyrs,  ready  to  give  their  lives  for  their 
country  and  their  God. 

See  how  wonderfully  the  faith  revived  after 
the  dark  days  of  the  first  Revolution,  when 
Lacordaire,  Montalembert  and  their  little  band 
of  associates,  opened  a  small  school,  in  defiance 
of  the  law,  to  bring  the  children  up  in  the  fear, 
love,  and  knowledge  of  God.  The  chain  was 
snapped,  and  though  the  Code  of  Napoleon  still 
clung  to  the  neck  of  the  Church  and  fettered 
her  limbs,  it  could  not  wholly  control  her, 
and  the  French  people  flocked  back  to  their 
faith.  With  the  Third  Napoleon  matters  be- 
came easier  still,  and  Catholic  schools  and 
colleges  rose  all  over  France.  I  was  in  France 
during  1868-1869  when  the  star  of  the  Third 
Empire  was  beginning  to  pale.  I  was  in  the 
South  chiefly,  but  paid  a  couple  of  visits  to 
Paris.  I  left  Paris  for  England  on  the  eve  of 
the  demonstration  over  the  remains  of  Victor 
Noir,  who  had  been  murdered  by  Prince  Pierre 
Bonaparte,  It  was  said  then,  as  jt  is  now 
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'1,  that  it  was  only  the  women  in    France 
who  went  to  church  and  to  their  duties.     I 

1  fair  opportunities  of  judging  ;  aud  I  did 
find  thi>  statement  correct,  whether  as 
regarded  Paris,  or  any  other  part  of  France 
where  I  happened  to  be.  Yet  Napoleon  III 
and  his  court  were  said  to  have  corrupted 
France.  In  some  respects  they  may  have 
helped  towards  corruption,  but  there  existed 
also  a  vast  amount  of  faith  aud  genuine  piety 
in  France  during  the  third  Empire.  To  be 
sure  there  might  have  existed  more  ;  but  the 
wonder  is,  considering  what  France  had  gone 
through,  that  there  existed  any.  The  episco- 
pate and  clergy  were,  as  a  whole,  models  ;  and 
of  the  religious  orders,  male  and  female,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak. 

In  those  days  one  felt  himself  in  a  Catholic 
land,  wherever  he  travelled.  If  he  found 
the  Masses  not  so  crowded  with  men  and 
women  as  they  are  with  us  in  our  great  cities, 
the  explanation  is  very  simple.  In  France 
there  are  many  more  churches,  more  priests, 
and  consequently  more  Masses  to  attend. 
They  tell  me  that  this  is  changed  now,  and 
that  the  revived  revolution  has  wrought  havoc 
among  the  men  and  among  many  of  the 
women.  This  only  says  that,  bad  as  the  Na- 
poleonic regime  was,  that  which  falsely  calls  it- 
self republican  is  infinitely  more  demoralizing. 
There  certainly  does  seem  a  lack  of  robust- 
ness and  practical  working  faith  among  the 
Catholic  men  in  France.  They  do  not,  as  they 
should,  carry  their  religion  into  politics,  poli- 
tics that  make  that  religion  a  special  point  of 
attack.  But  things  cannot  go  on  much 
longer  as  they  are.  Either  France  will  be- 
come wholly  demoralized  and  faithless,  as 
seemed  to  be  case  after  the  first  Revolution. 
The  revolution  spends  its  force,  deluges  the 
fields  of  France  with  a  rain  of  blood  and  terror ; 
then  it  expires  of  its  own  horror,  and  the  faith 
rises  up  again  to  bring  calm  after  the  storm. 
In  France  there  is  always  germ  enough  left 
for  a  speedy  revival. 


THE  revelations  of  the  saints  teach  us  that 
hell's  most  fiery  abysses  are  set  aside  for  bad 
Catholics,  who  have  known  Jesus  and  despised 
His  Passion.  In  all  probability  there  are  men 
there  whom  we  have  seen,  to  whom  we  have 
spoken,  with  whom  we  have  lived,  and  whom 
we  have  loved. — Faber. 


Hope. 

BY   .ion  .s    A.    M'II  r.,11. 

7THE  wrathful  winter  swept  with  icy  breath 
***   From  mountain  tops  of  sun-defying  snow, 
Heaving  deep  sighs,  as  when  unconquered  Death, 
With  unrelenting  hand,  was  wont  to  throw 
His  mantle  o'er  the  quivering  frame  of  man 
Who  feared  the  loss  of  his  mortality 
Until  the  Christ,  by  dying,  made  a  span 
Of  life  from  time  unto  eternity. 

The  earth  bemoaned  her  loss  of  motherhood, 
And,  stricken,  mourned  in  deep  and  blank  de- 
spair, 

As  she  who  followed  in  her  widowhood 
Her  only  son,  her  weeping  kinsmen  bear 
To  Nairn's  cold  and  gloomy  sepulchre, 
Not  knowing  that  the  God  of  power  and  might, 
The  Son  of  Man,  was  nigh  to  comfort  her, 
And  call  the  soul  from  its  eternal  flight. 

All  things  were  sad  ;  there  was  but  pain  and  grie£ 
No  peace,  no  rest,  no  hope,  for  God  did  seem 
To  leave  the  heart  to  sink  without  relief 
Beneath  its  load.    All 's  dark  ;  no  sunlight's  gleam 
A  brightening  radiance  o'er  the  spirit  flings 
To  lift  the  sable  pall  of  sorrow's  gloom 
From  off  the  trampled  grave  of  happier  things, 
Long  since  forgot  in  their  neglected  tomb. 

But  winter  spends  its  fury  in  a  blast 
That  shrieks  the  agony  of  its  dying  power ; 
The  earth  renews  her  youth,  and  when,  at  last, 
Her  time  is  come,  puts  forth  her  bud  and  flower  ; 
And  God,  who  seemed  to  hide  His  holy  Face, 
Withdraws  the  veil,  and  heals  the  heart  that's 

broken, 

And  fills  it  with  the  splendor  of  His  grace  : 
"  Weep  not,  arise  "  ;  the  words  of  peace  are  spoken. 


Ax  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana,  after  having 
represented  to  her  Son  the  distress  of  the 
family  at  the  failure  of  their  supply  of  wine, 
and  having  received  a  reply  that  His  hour  for 
working  miracles  was  not  yet  come,  Mary 
turned  to  the  servants  and  gave  them  this 
counsel,  u  Whatsoever  He  shall  tell  you  to  do, 
do  it."  Can  there  possibly  be  a  better  piece  of 
model  advice  spoken  by  human  lips  ?  Holy 
Mary !  our  Mother  !  has  not  of  a  truth  the 
Holy  Church  throughout  the  world  most  just 
reason  to  honor  thee  under  the  invocation  of 
"Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel ! "—Formby. 
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A  STORY  OF  CONNEMARA. 


BY    NUGENT    ROBINSON,   AUTHOR    OF        BETTER    THAN 
GOLD,"   UMY   RAID   INTO   MEXICO,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Derrysheelagh  could  talk  of  nothing  but 
the  purchasers  of  Glencreegan.  The  wildest 
rumors  circulated  with  electric  rapidity.  The 
postmistress,  who,  by  virtue  of  her  official 
position,  was  naturally  regarded  as  an  author- 
ity, shook  her  head  mysteriously,  and  was  al- 
most dumb.  The  driver  of  the  "  lobster  car  " 
between  Clifden  and  Westport,  who  had  con- 
veyed both  O'Hara,  the  auctioneer,  and  the 
Dublin  attorney,  stated,  from  what  he  had 
overheard  of  the  conversation  of  these  gentle- 
men, that  Glencreegan  had  got  into  very  bad 
hands.  Tim  Dempsey,  at  the  forge,  learned 
from  a  man  who  had  it  from  Ned  Gleeson, 
just  returned  from  the  United  States,  that  it 
was  bought  for  a  great  guano  factory. 

The  arrival  of  a  dapper  little  gentleman 
from  Dublin,  who  put  up  at  the  Thrush's 
Nest,  and  who  gave  his  name  as  Aiken,  of  the 
firm  of  McDowel,  the  eminent  upholsterers  of 
College  Green,  soon  turned  vague  rumor  into 
seasonable  reality.  "I  am  come  down  with 
orders  to  decorate,  paint,  repair  and  furnish 
the  place  from  garret  to  cellar  in  the  newest, 
richest  and  most  a3sthetic  style,  without  re- 
gard to  expense,"  observed  Mr.  Aiken  to  Mrs. 
Joyce.  "The  gentleman  who  has  bought  this 
place  is  an  American,  who  has  what  they  call 
4  scooped  in  a  pile,'  I  believe,  in  oil :  anyhow 
his  wealth  is  fabulous.  He  is  quite  young — 
say  my  age,  thirty-five  ;  and  his  wife — a  per- 
fect beauty,  ma'am, — is  anywhere  between 
twenty  and  thirty.  She  is  one  of  those  ladies 
whose  age,  like  yours,  it  were  absolutely  im- 
possible to  determine." 

"  Faix,  it's  aisy  enough  for  to  tell  mine.  I 
was  born  on  Candlemas  Day — " 

"Eighteen  hundred  jmd  fifty?"  burst  in 
Mr.  Aiken. 

"No,  it  wasn't  r'it'was — " 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear  madam.  You  wish 
to  hear  of  my  clients.  There  are  four  beauti- 
ful children  ;  and  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten's  sister, 
Miss  Jarrette,  is,  as  the  Americans  say, '  pretty 


as  a  picture.'  I  may  tell  you  in  confidence 
that  1  fancy  that — well,  I  ought  not  to  say  itt 
— but  her  smile  and  manner  when  she  ahked 
me  to,  as  the  Americans  say,  'hurry  up* 
things,  really  meant  something";  and  the 
dapper  little  gentleman  smoothed  his  well- 
shaven  chin  with  his  forefinger  and  thumb, 
as  he  gazed  at  himself  in  the  scratched  and 
blurred  mirror. 

"  Are  they  Protestants,  sir  ? "  demanded 
Mrs.  Joyce. 

"  As  staunch,  ma'am,  as  if  they  defended  the 
walls  of  Derry." 

"  Murdher  !  Father  Tom  was  right,"  mut- 
tered the  widow,  in  a  tone  of  great  depression, 
but  under  her  breath.  "An'  what  rayson  da 
they  give  for  comin'  to  these  parts  at  all  at 
all  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  You  never  can  guage  the  motives  of  rich 
people,  ma'am.  A  whim,  a  caprice,  I  believe, 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten,  who  is  just 
as  rich  as  her  husband  ;  and  Loo — I  allude  to 
Miss  Jarrette — is  just  as  full  of  coin  as  either 
of  them.  A  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  who 
takes  an  occasional  oyster  and  glass  of  punch 
with  me  at  Burton  Bindon's,  told  me  that  a 
transfer  was  made  from  a  New  York  bank  to 
the  Bank  of  Ireland,  in  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten's 
favor,  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  ; — ka  big  contract,'  as  the  Americans 
would  say.  You  see,  I  am — ha  !  ha  ! — posting 
myself  in  Americanisms  for  a — reason —  ";  and 
again  Mr.  Aikin  consulted  his  chin  with  his 
forefinger  and  thumb,  while  glancing  approv- 
ingly in  the  glass. 

"An'  whin  are  these  quolity  comin'  to 
Glencreegan  ?  " 

"  Ha  !  ha !  ha  ! — strange  as  it  may  appear, 
my  dear  madam,  their  movements — Loo's 
movements — depend  on  me.  What  a  joke  ! 
They  must,  as  the  Americans  say,  '  take  a  back 
seat '  till  I  say, l  all  aboard  ! ' ' 

"  An'  how  soon  will  ye  have  the  big  house 
ready,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  guess— ha  !  ha  ! — ain't  that  American  ? 
— I'll  be  'through' — more  of  it — in  a  couple 
of  months  ;  but  I  can  turn  over  a  wing  in  less 
than  a  month,  you  bet." 

Glencreegan  was  occupied  by  an  army  of 
fresco  paintem,  mechanics,  carpenters,  plumb- 
ers, upholsterers,  et  id  genus  omne.  Never 
was  such  traffic  known  between  Galway  on 
the  one  side,  and  Wentport  on  the  other, 
since  the  building  of  Kylemore  Castle.  The 
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Thrush's  N'-st  did  a  rousing  business  ;  BO 
much  so  that  its  worthy  proprietress  was 
compelled  to  seek  assistance  in  the  services  of 
Tim  Dempsey's  two  modest  and  buxom  daugh- 
ters, and  to  purchase  an  extra  horse  and  cart, 
as  well  as  a  jaunting  car  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  artists  journeying  between  the 
Nest  and  the  big  house.  Mr.  Aiken  kept  the 
best  bed-room  always  engaged,  and  actually 
•upplied  an  astonishingly  magnificent  mirror, 
with  a  gilt  frame,  for  his  own  particular  use, 
hinting  that  at  his  departure  it  was  not  im- 
probable that  he  would  leave  it  as  a  keepsake, 
provided  the  landlady  looked  closely  after  his 
especial  creature  comforts. 

"Leafy  June"  made  its  appearance,  and 
with  its  first  days  came  Lieutenant  Dillon  to 
Father  Tom's  cottage. 

"  See  what  I've  been  nurturing  for  you,  my 
•on,"  cried  the  good  priest,  as,  leading  the 
officer  out  into  the  garden,  he  revealed,  with 
joyful  pride,  a  dozen  bloated  and  rosy  straw- 
berries ripe  to  bursting.  "  I  do  believe,"  added 
the  Father,  "  they  would  not"  have  kept  an- 
other day.  What  a  stroke  of  luck  ! "  and  he 
rubbed  his  hands  in  the  highest  glee. 

"They  are  fit  for  the  Vice-Regal  Lodge," 
exclaimed  Phil.  "  Shall  I  gather  them,  Fa- 
ther?" 

"  Do,  my  son  ;  but  be  careful — very  careful ! 
Ah,  that  rogue  of  a  slug  ;  what  a  banquet  we 
have  deprived  him  of !  Don't  kill  him,  Philip ; 
he  has  received  enough  of  the  world's  kicks 
for  one  day.  Here  is  a  cabbage-leaf.  Just 
look  at  that  leaf ;  isn't  it  a  beauty  !  Put  the 
strawberries  on  it.  That's  right.  How  ex- 
quisite,— the  red  against  the  green  !  Ah,  Phil, 
God's  handiwork  is  always  perfect." 

The  young  officer  was  on  his  knees  engaged 
in  gathering  the  strawberries  with  dainty  care, 
the  priest  leaning  over  him,  watching  his  every 
movement  with  critical  eyes,  when  the  old 
housekeeper  came  to  the  backdoor,  and,  in  the 
highest  excitement,  bawled  :  "  Two  iligant 
ladies  wants  for  to  see  you,  Father  Tom.  Yer 
best  soutane  is  out  on  the  bed,  sir,  an'  ye  can 
slip  it  on." 

u  Let  us  pay  our  respects  in  your  charming 
little  garden,  Father  Dillon,"  cried  a  rich  and 
musical  voice,  as  a  lady  richly,  but  quietly  at- 
tired, pushed  past  the  bewildered  housekeeper, 
followed  by  a  younger  lady,  also  quietly  but 
exquisitely  dressed. 

The   priest   bowed  low,  an  expression   of 


pleased  surprise  upon  his  glowing  face ;  whilt 
Philip,  his  knees  covered  with  clay,  rose  to  his 
feet,  the  leaf  of  strawberries  in  his  hand. 

"Let  us  introduce  ourselves.  I  am  your 
new  parishioner,  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten.  This  is 
my  sister,  Jacqueline  Jarrette.  My  husband 
has  recently  purchased  Glencreegan";  and 
both  ladies  extended  their  hands,  courtesying 
deeply  after  a  quaint  old  fashion,  as  they 
touched  the  priest's  hands. 

The  sisters  were  very  like  one  another.  Both 
were  petite,  exquisitely  formed,  with  large,  ex- 
pressive eyes,  heavy  lids,  and  sweeping  lashes. 
Their  chestnut  hair  grew  low  upon  the  fore- 
head, and  was  silken,  luxurious  and  lustrous. 
Their  noses  were  piquant — more  than  pretty  ; 
while  their  mouths  were  generous,  moulded 
on  lines  of  perfect  beauty,  the  teeth  being  ab- 
solute pearls  set  in  pink,  healthy  gums.  Both 
sisters  possessed  lo.v,  musical  voices,  that  of 
the  younger  being  delicious  in  its  harmonies. 

"  What  delicious-looking  strawberries  !"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Jarrette.  "  May  I  have  one  ?  " 

"You  must  ask  his  reverence,"  laughed 
Phil  ;  "  I  am  only  on  guard." 

"Why,  of  course,"  said  the  Padre;  "take 
them,  dear  ladies  ;  but  just  leave  those  few  for 
my  young  friend  here.  I  want  him  to  get 
their  especial  flavor." 

The  ladies  would  only  take  one  apiece,  and 
went  into  ecstasies  over  the  flavor. 

"  We  must  get  you  to  give  our  head  gardener 
a  few  plants,  Father,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten  ; 
"  and  won't  I  be  proud  when  I  shall  be  in  a 
position,  next  February,  to  offer  you  some  of 
your  own  berries  ! " 

"  February  !  This  is  not  America,  my  dear 
lady.  Our  climate  won't  give  you  strawber- 
ries in  February." 

"Oh,  but  we  will  force  it  and  force  them; 
won't  we,  Jacqueline  ?  " 

"  You'll  never  do  anything  as  good  as  this 
priest,  Susy  ";  and  the  young  lady,  at  the  ear- 
nest solicitation  of  the  officer,  took  another 
strawberry. 

"I  intend  that  we  shall  be  great,  close 
friends,  Padre,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten.  "  I 
have  heard  all  about  you  already,  although  we 
only  ran  down  last  night  just  to  look  at  the 
place.  Do  you  know  how  we  came  to  pur- 
chase it  ? — I  will  tell  you." 

"Will  you  not  come  into  the  house, 
madam?"  said  the  priest;  "allow  me  to 
lead  the  way." 
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The  priest's  parlor  was  a  snug  little  room 
into  which  the  sun  peeped  as  long  as  he  possi- 
bly could ;  while  roses,  and  honeysuckle  and 
jasmine  followed  his  example,  making  each 
window  a  veritable  bower.  The  furniture  was 
real  Domingo  mahogany,  upholstered  in  hair- 
cloth and  brass  nails.  In  one  corner  stood  a 
prie-dieu,  shining  like  a  mirror  from  use  ;  over 
it  an  ivory  crucifix,  the  gift  of  his  flock  on  the 
Padre's  seventy-second  birthday.  An  oil-paint- 
ing of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  considered  by  the 
good  people  of  Derrysheelagh  a  wondrous 
work  of  art,  but  which  I  fear  would-  receive 
•but  poor  consideration  from  the  cognoscenti, 
hung  above  the  mantel-piece,  confronted  by  a 
gorgeous  chromo  of  Pius  IX  on  the  opposite 
wall.  A  large  brass-bound  bookcase,  contain- 
ing well-thumbed  volumes  of  the  works  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  frowned  at  the  door, 
the  cylinder  desk  attached  being  always  open, 
the  right-hand  drawer — the  money-drawer — 
being  nearly  always  empty.  The  famous 
Fontenoy  sword  occupied  a  place  of  honor,  as 
did  also  an  engraving  of  Daniel  O'Connell  ad- 
dressing the  Munster  meeting  at  the  Hill  of 
Tara ;  a  meeting  at  which  Father  Tom,  who 
was  sent  from  Derrysheelagh  as  a  delegate, 
moved  a  resolution — his  first  and  last  appear- 
ance on  a  political  platform., 

On  a  shining  sideboard  stood  a  brass  punch- 
kettle,  supported  at  a  respectful  distance  by 
deft"  jugs,  a  venerable  cruet-stand,  and  some 
cut-glass  tumblers,  the  like  of  which  could  not 
be  had  at  this  day.  A  sample  in  worsted  work, 
representing  the  "  Woman  at  the  Well,"  hung 
over  the  sideboard ;  beside  it  a  fac-simile  copy 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  sent  to 
the  Padre  by  Larry  Finnigan,  who  ran  away 
years  before  on  a  Galway  hooker,  and  who 
never,  since  he  came  to  be  independent,  forgot 
to  remit  a  twenty-dollar  bill  at  Christmas,  the 
greenback  being  annually  exhibited  as  a  rare 
and  wondrous  curiosity. 

"  Only  to  think  of  it ! "  the  priest  would 
cry ;  "  this  is  from  that  dear  little  scamp 
Larry,  all  the  way  from  Baltimore  !  I  wish 
he  were  here  till  I'd  pull  his  curly  head ! "  for- 
getting that  Larry's  curls  were  long  ago  ex- 
changed for  a  billiard-ball  baldness. 

"  How  cosy  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten,  as 
•he  popped  into  an  arm-chair,  the  horse  hair 
of  which  had  yielded  to  the  interior  staffing. 
"  What  splendid  old  mahogany !  Do  you 
know,  Padre,  that  they  are  paying  fabulous 


prices  for  old  mahogany  now  ?  it  can't  be  had 
for  love  or  money.  By  the  way,"  she  added,  "  I 
want  to  make  my  first  offering  for  your  poor, 
Padre  ;  so  does  my  sister  Jackie  here,"  pulling 
hard  as  she  spoke  at  a  plethoric  pocket-book 
that  refused  to  be  enticed  from  its  coigne  of 
vantage  in  her  pocket. 

"  We  have  many  poor  around  here,  madam," 
said  Father  Tom,  "  and  there  is  nothing  more 
pleasing  to  the  great  God  than  sweetness  tow- 
ards His  afflicted." 

"  Here  are  one  hundred  pounds,  Father." 

"And  here  are  a  hundred  and  one  pounds," 
laughed  Miss  Jarrette. 

"A  hundred  pounds!"  cried  Father  Tom, 
lifting  his  hands  and  eyes  in  wonder.  "A 
hundred  and  one  pounds  !  Two  hundred  and 
one  pounds  !  Is  this  possible  ?  For  my  poor  ! 
Oh,  this  is  marvellous  !  Why  I  shall  have 
no  poor  now."  And  Father  Tom,  a  roll  of 
notes  in  either  hand,  gazed  from  one  lady  to 
the  other. 

"Why  should  you  have  any  poor,"  cried 
Mrs.  Van  Spuyten,  "  when  we  are  here  to  help 
you  ?  We  are  wealthy,  immensely  wealthy. 
This  girl  here  has  more  money  than  either 
my  husband  or  myself;  and  she  is  so  good, 
such  a  pure,  charitable — " 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Susy ! "  burst  in  Jacqueline. 
"  She  is  painting  her  own  portrait,  Padre." 

"  No,  I  am  not,  Father.  But  I  will  tell  you 
how  we  came  to  purchase  Glencreegan.  We 
came  over  two  years  ago  for  a  tour  in  Ireland. 
I  had  always  longed  to  see  it,  for  my  dear 
mother  was  an  Irishwoman,  and  her  conversa- 
tion, especially  of  late  years,  was  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  land  of  her  birth.  I  was  in  deli- 
cate health  when  we  reached  Dublin  ;  but  we 
pushed  oh  as  far  as  Galway,  and  at  a  little  inn 
at  Oughterard — Fogarty's — my  last  baby  was 
born.  I  need  hardly  state  that  this  incident 
endeared  me  to  Connemara,  and  being  perfectly 
enchanted  with  its  matchless  scenery  I  said  to 
my  husband  that,  come  what  would,  I  should 
like  to  own  a  place  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 
The  dear,  good  fellow  always  lets  me  have  my 
way,  and,  just  as  I  thought  he  had  forgotten 
all  about  my  expressed  wish,  lo !  he  buys 
Glencreegan.  I  should  mention  that  we  have 
hitherto  resided  six  months  in  each  year  in 
France  or  Italy.  Now  we  mean  to  make  Ire- 
land our  headquarters.  Mr.  Van  Spuyten  is 
a  banker  in  New  York,  and  also  owns  a  Col- 
orado mine,  which  will  always  compel  him  to 
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iv mam  for  a  portion  of  the  year  in  the  States. 
Hut,"  added  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten,  with  a  bright 
laugh,  "crossing  the  Atlantic  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world.  We  are  all  good  sailors, 
and  Mr.  Van  Spuyten  must  build  a  yacht 
which  will  fetch  him  to  and  from  Gal  way.11 

Father  Tom  listened  to  all  this,  but  his 
thoughts  were  distributing  the  two  hundred 
and  one  pounds,  on  the  mountain,  in  the  val- 
ley, on  the  roadside,  in  the  bog.  There  was  a 
fever  or  two  to  be  bought  off,  and  the  Widow 
Casey's  helpless  orphans  to  be  flannelled* 
There  were  worn-out,  sorely  beleagured  for- 
tresses to  be  victualled,  and  sundry  comforts 
to  be  added  to  industrious  homes.  All  of  a 
sudden  the  priest's  face  became  grave,  deadly 
grave. 

"Mrs.  Van  Spuyten,'1  he  said,  "and  you, 
my  dear  and  charitable  young  lady,  I  can  only 
receive  this  money  for  my  poor — and  God 
knows  they  need  it — on  the  condition  that, 
while  with  one  hand  you  relieve  the  wants  of 
the  suffering  Catholics,  with  the  other  you  do 
not  place  your  gold  with  the  'soupers,1*  for 
the  purpose  of  proselytizing  them." 

Mrs.  Van  Spuyten  burst  into  a  merry  laugh, 
in  which  her  sister  joined  her. 

"Why,  Padre,  we  are  Catholics  !" 

"  Catholics  ! ''  cried  Father  Tom.  Then  came 
a  choking  sob,  and  then  the  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks  as  he  murmured,  "  God  be  praised 
for  this  !  My  poor  people  will  be  provided  for ; 
God  be  praised ! " 

"  Why  !  did  you  think  we  were  Protestants, 
Father  ?  "  asked  Miss  Jarrette. 

"  I  was  sure  of  it,  my  child.  A  little  gentle- 
man stopping  at  the  Thrush's  Nest  told  Mrs. 
Joyce,  and  Biddy  told  me.  Oh,  but  this  is 
delightful  news  !  I  thought  of  Glencreegan  in 
strange  hands,  and  that  was  bad  enough  ;  but 
to  be  in  Protestant  hands,  when  I've  said  Mass 
there  for  over  forty  years,  was  terrible.  Phil 
(entering  the  house),  this  is —  Oh,  will  you  let 
me  present  a  kinsman  ?  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten, 
Miss  Jarrette,  this  is  Mr.  Dillon,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Enniskillen  Dragoons  ;  a  young  officer, 
who  is  Christian  enough  to  sacrifice  a  portion 
of  his  leave  to  pass  it  with  a  poor  old  priest.'1 

"  To  gobble  up  his  strawberries,"  laughed 
Jacqueline. 

*  "  Souper  "  is  the  name  given  to  the  members  of 
Protestant  proselytizing  societies  in  the  west  of  Ire- 
land who  during  tin-  awful  famines  iix-d  to  steal  the 
•ouls  of  starving  children  through  the  medium  of  soup. 


Father  Tom  again  burst  into  a  thanksgiving 
for  the  small  fortune,  which  he  now  deposited 
in  the  drawer  of  the  brass-bound  desk  ;  while 
Judy,  the  old  housekeeper,  who  was  intently 
listening  to  every  word  that  had  passed,  en- 
tered the  room  to  ask  the  ladies,  now  that  she 
discovered  that  they  were  Catholics,  if  they 
would  like  a  cup  of  tea — "rale  Dublin  tay," 
accompanied  by  some  "  iligant  griddle-cakes.1* 

"  I  am  awfully  hungry,"  said  Mrs.  Van 
Spuyten. 

"And  I  am  starving,"  added  her  sister. 

"  Then,  my  dear  ladies,"  said  Father  Torn, 
"you  will  confer  a  great,  a  very  great  happi- 
ness on  me  if  you  will  consent  to  share  oar 
dinner." 

Mrs.  Van  Spuyten  glanced  at  her  sister. 

"  It  is  the  plainest  possible  fare,"  said  the 
priest ;  k'  but  if  you  only  knew  what  happiness 
it  would  confer  on  me,  I — " 

"  We'll  stop  with  pleasure,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Van  Spuyten.  "And  now,  my  good  old  lady 
(to  Judy)  let  us  know  how  we  can  help 
you." 

Jacqueline  and  Philip  found  themselves  in 
the  garden. 

"And  so  you  are  a  dragoon  2  " 

"  Such  is  my  fate." 

"How  on  earth  did  you  find  your  way 
here?" 

Phil  told  his  story  in  a  quiet,  self-possessed 
way,  not  without  a  dash  of  humor. 

"And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Dillon, 
that  you  prefer  this  sort  of  thing  to  tennis 
parties,  and  picnics,  and  regattas,  and  all  those 
gay  and  festive  meetings,  where  a  dragoon  is 
the  bright,  particular  star?" 

"  I  do,"  said  Phil,  "  and  I'll  tell  you  why. 
I  have  done  tennis,  and  picnics,  and  regattas, 
and  such  shows  ad  nauseam.  I've  had  all  that 
I  want.  They  are  all  very  well  for  boys.  I'm 
not  speaking  as  a  prig  now.  Miss  Jarrette,  but 
I  do  think  that  there  are  many  brighter  ways 
of  getting  enjoyment  out  of  life.  I  prefer  one 
hour  with  this  pure  old  priest  to  a  thousand 
with  any  of  the  butterflies  I  have  as  yet  en- 
countered. The  sense  of  happiness  has  to  me 
been  more  realized  in  this  little  cottage  than 
anywhere  else  I  have  ever  been.  This  life  suits 
my  mood,  hence  I  am  here." 

"  You  have  either  travelled  a  great  deal  or 
none  at  all,"  said  Jacqueline,  bluntly. 

"  The  former,  Miss  Jarrette.  I  have  been  in 
the  service  six  years,  and  during  that  time 
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have  been  quartered  in  every  corner  of  the 
globe, — India,  China,  Africa,  Canada.  So  you 
•ee  I  do  not  speak  as  a  fellow  who  has  seen 
nothing." 

41  I  can  imagine  this  place  most  refreshing 
to  you." 

44  Refreshing  and  reposeful." 

44  And  so  the  priest  is  a  kinsman  ?  Ah  ! " 
•he  added,  espying  a  bed  of  salad;  "let  us 
make  up  a  salad  for  the  dinner.  You  can  pick 
and  clean  the  leaves.  I  can  fix  up  a  mayonaise. 
It  will  be  real  fun." 

In  a  few  minutes,  Judy  having  provided  the 
eggs,  Miss  Jarrette  was  busily  engaged,  her 
arms  bared  to  the  elbows,  in  whipping  the 
yolks  ;  while  the  dragoon,  with  the  gravity  of 
a  bank  clerk  engaged  in  rejecting  spurious 
notes,  picked  and  cleaned  each  particular  leaf 
of  salad  as  though  his  promotion  to  his  troop 
depended  on  the  successful  result. 

Mrs.  Van  Spuyten  laid  the  table,  polishing 
op  the  rickety  old  cruet-stand  till  it  shone 
again,  placing  a  pitcher  filled  with  flowers, 
gathered  by  her  fair  hands  from  the  front  gar- 
den, in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  folding  the 
napkins  in  coquettish  designs. 

Father  Tom.. in  a  very  fever  of  pleasure, 
lugged  forth  a  bottle  of  claret  that  had  lain  in 
the  desk  for  years, — a  bofctle  of  a  '46  vintage, 
one  of  half-a-dozen  which  poor  Mrs.  Blake  of 
Glencreegan  had  brought  for  his  special  drink- 
ing during  a  cold  caught  while  crossing  Bal- 
linlough  Mountain  in  a  snow-storm  to  bring 
the  words  of  heavenly  consolation  to  a  dying 
•inner.  The  bottle  was  all  cobwebs,  and  pre- 
•ented  an  eminently  aged  and  respectable  ap- 
pearance. 

Judy  McLaughlin  was  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  prepared  a  beggarman's  dish,  the  savory 
perfume  of  which  would  make  a  London  alder- 
man's teeth  weep  tears  of  pleasure  from  sheer 
anticipation.  The  cut  of  belly  bacon  reposing 
on  a  wisp  of  greens,  and  the  pair  of  roast 
chickens,  dappled  with  mushrooms,  cooked  on 
the  bars  of  the  kitchen  grate,  a  pinch  of  salt 
judiciously  administered  to  each  at  the  psy- 
chological moment !  And  the  potatoes  !  burst- 
ing their  jackets,  the  meal  coming  through 
•milingly. 

Everybody  was  hungry,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  dinner  was  a  complete  success. 
Father  Tom  did  the  honors  with  a  gracious 
hospitality  that  well  became  him  ;  and,  with 
a  lady  on  either  hand,  told  stories  of  his  little 


parish  with  such  thorough  earnestness  as  to 
render  them  more  piquant,  more  interesting, 
more  telling  than  the  best  and  most  labored 
efforts  of  the  wittiest  modern  raconteur. 

Dinner  over,  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten  proposed  a 
stroll,  and  the  party  passed  into  the  church- 
yard. 

44  What  exquisite  roses!"  cried  Miss  Jar- 
rette, as  they  paused  opposite  a  grave,  over 
which  Father  Tom,  bareheaded,  was  murmur- 
ing a  prayer. 

44  So  they  are,  child,"  he  said  ;  44  that  is  the 
grave  of  poor  Mrs.  Blake  of  Glencreegan.  She 
had  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  under  her 
special  care,  and  used  to  smother  it  in  roses. 
That  rose-bush  I  planted  on  her  grave  ;  and, 
winter  or  summer,  it  is  never  without  a  bud. 
Every  Sunday  I  gather  a  bouquet  to  place  on 
the  altar  she  loved  so  well";  a  tear  standing 
in  the  good  priest's  eye  as  he  spoke. 

The  little  "  God's  acre  "  was  full  of  Blakes 
and  Burkes  and  Bodkins  and  Joyces,  of  whom 
the  priest  had  some  sweet  little  reminiscence 
to  recount  as  he  passed  onward.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  churchyard  stood  the  chapel,  a 
whitewashed  building  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
with  a  slate  roof.  Venerable  yew  trees,  that 
might  have  furnished  sturdy  bows  for  the 
bowmen  of  the  kings  of  Connaught,  supported 
it  like  buttresses ;  while  the  earth  all  round 
was  hard  as  cement  from  the  knees  of  pious 
worshippers  who  elected  to  do  the  "  Stations  " 
outside  the  building. 

The  interior  was  scrupulously  clean,  but 
plain  to  desolation.  The  floor  was  of  clay. 
Two  galleries,  one  containing  a  harmonium, 
filled  the  transepts.  The  altar  was  of  wood, 
painted  blue,  with  tinfoil  stars.  The  gilt 
tabernacle  represented  a  Gothic  church.  The 
back  was  in  gilt  panels,  cracked  in  many 
places.  Over  the  altar  hung  a  copy  of  Ru- 
bens's  Descent  from  the  Cross,  a  miserable 
daub,  but  regarded  by  the  faithful  of  Derry- 
sheelagh  as  a  masterpiece.  Around  the  wall* 
were  the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  colored  prints 
in  black  frames.  At  the  main  entrance  stood 
the  holy-water  font,  into  which  the  rosy- 
tipped  fingers  of  those  lying  for  ever  30  ninny 
years  in  the  neighboring  churchyard  had 
piously  plunged. 

44  It  is  not  a  St.  Peter's,"  whispered  Father 
Tom,  after  the  party  had  offered  up  a  prayer  ; 
"but,"  he  added,  with  a  triumphant  smile,  "it 
is  our  St.  Peter's." 
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"  Th-iv  is  ..nly  one  St.  Peter's,  Father,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Van  Spuytea.  "  You  must  have 
a  new  altar." 

-  "And  you  must  have  this  floor  boarded," 
said  her  sister.  "Only  to  think  of  the  poor 
creatures  kneeling  on  this  hard  ground  !" 

u  Their  Master  knelt  in  thn  Garden  of  Geth- 
semani,"  said  the  priest,  solemnly. 

"  Let  us  try  the  harmonium,"  said  Jacque- 
line. 

"  It  is  considered  a  very  fine  instrument," 
observed  Father  Tom.  "  We  have  had  it 
twenty-two  years  last  Lady-Day,  and  it  has 
been  tuned  only  once." 

44  Isn't  he  a  darling !"  whispered  Miss  Jar- 
rette  to  Phil  Dillon;  as  they  ascended  the 
creeking  and  rickety  stairs  leading  to  the  phe- 
nomenal instrument  in  question.  u  Such  de- 
licious and  primitive  simplicity.  He  will  go 
straight  to  heaven — straight  !" 

Father  Tom  and  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten  re- 
mained below,  seated  on  the  solitary  bench  of 
which  the  chapel  boasted,  this  being  allocated 
to  the  old  and  infirm.  Jacqueline  tried  the  har- 
monium, and,  despite  its  miserable  condition, 
succeeded  in  rendering  Gounod's  Ave  Maria, 
to  the  ecstasy  of  Father  Tom. 

44  Don't  say  a  word  about  it,  Mr.  Dillon," 
said  the  heiress,  as  Phil  closed  the  instrument ; 
44  but,  please  God,  I  shall  play  that  Ave  Maria 
on  one  of  the  best  instruments  London  or 
Dublin  can  produce  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
our  arrival  for  good  at  Glencreegan.  Mind,  you 
are  .in  the  secret,  and" — here  she  imitated  the 
tones  of  a  stage-villain — "let  us  dissemble  !" 

"Six  o'clock!"  cried  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten, 
when  they  emerged  into  the  summer  fun  light. 
44  We  must  start  for  Glencreegan,  as  we  have 
to  catch  the  8  30  train." 

44  You  will  permit  me  to  escort  you  to  Glen- 
creegan," said  Father  Tom  ;  u  I  will  show  you 
our  village  as  we  pass.  And,"  he  added,41! 
long  to  let  some  of  the  poor  creatures  know  of 
your  goodness  for  them, — of  the  great  banker 
I  have  become  all  in  a  minute." 

44 1  must  ask  you  not  to  present  me  until  T 
shall  have  really  done  something.  Father," 
said  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten.  4kSo,  with  your  per- 
mission, if  the  walk  be  not  too  long  for  you, 
we  will  return  to  Glencreegan  the  way  we 
camp,  by  that  lonely  sea  road." 

4*  Too  long  !  why,  my  dear  child,  I  walk 
over  to  the  Thrush's  Nest  nearly  every  day, 
and  that  is  a  good  mile  farther." 


The  walk  along  the  foliage-fringed  and 
mountain-flanked  inlet  WHS  both  wild  and 
picturesque.  Above,  the  blue,  intensely  blue, 
sea  of  sky,  flecked  here  and  there  with  a  white, 
fleecy  island  cloud  kissing  the  azure ;  the 
heath-clad  hills  flinging  deep  and  dark  gray 
shadows  on  the  waters  beneath — waters  that 
were  as  mirrors  for  the  ferns  and  foxgloves 
and  mosses  and  bracken  that  tangled  along 
the  shore,  while  the  tender  white  green  of 
oak,  and  ash,  and  birch  cast  shadowy  sil- 
houettes of  leaves.  Now  the  road  would  seem 
to  be  shut  in  by  investing  lines  of  hill  and 
wooded  bank,  with  distant  mountain  sentinels 
to  cut  off  retreat ;  when,  lo !  the  sea-path 
would  suddenly  open,  only  to  find  it  land- 
locked in  another  sequestered  reach,  more 
romantic  than  the  last,  with  bars  of  light  and 
shade  travelling  along  the  scarped  slopes,  and 
with  the  water  itself  changing  color  under 
every  passing  cloud. 

At  the  gate-lodge  at  Glencreegan — a  Gothic 
archway,  flanked  by  two  round  towers  smoth- 
ered in  the  caresses  of  ivy — a  female  figure  be- 
came visible;  then  came  a  cry,  "It's  Father 
Tom,  children!  Here's  Father  Tom!"  and 
half-a-dozen  bare-headed,  bare-footed,  bare- 
limbed,  bleached- headed  children,  the  very 
pictures  of  rude  health,  burst  into  the  arch- 
way to  bob  a  respectful  and  loving  courtesy  to 
the  good  pastor  ;  while  Mrs.  Lynch,  the  gate- 
keeper, stood  at 4'  attention,"  one  eye  upon  the 
priest,  the  other  upon  her  employer. 

"Tell  Mary  Finnigan  to  come  up  to  me 
to-night,  Mrs.  Lynch,"  said  Father  Tom ;  44let 
Patsy  tear  across  the  bog.  Thanks  to  God 
Almighty,  and  this  good  lady,  I  have  a  couple 
of  pounds  for  poor  Mary;  and,  hi.  Patsy  !" — 
the  "  gossoon  "  was  al  ready  on  the  wing — 44  drop 
into  Anna  Doyle's,  and  tell  Jim  to  come  to  me 
after  first  Mass.  I've  something  for  his  crip- 
pled mother." 

The  avenue  up  to  the  house  was  one  bower 
of  arching  elms ;  the  grass  benoath,  smooth 
as  a  billiard-table,  green  as  it  is  only  green 
in  old  Ireland.  The  big  house  stood  in  an 
open,  backed  by  a  great  elm  wood  in  which  a 
colony  of  rooks  kept  up  a  ceaseless  cawing. 
It  was  built  in  the  severe  classic  of  that 
period  when  Queen  Anne  was  "  not  yet  dead  "  ; 
red  brick,  with  any  amount  of  floriated  deco- 
rations over  and  under  any  number  of  high, 
narrow  windows,  surmounted  by 
mental  coping,  adorned  with  urns, 
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amphorce.  An  Italian  portico,  approached  by 
a  number  of  steep  steps,  led  to  a  square  gal- 
leried  hall,  panelled  in  oak  as  black  as  ebony. 
A  magnificent  oaken  staircase  ascended  to 
the  gallery,  from  which  the  state  apartments 
and  corridors  gave  right  and  left. 

The  whole  place  was  in  paint  and  white- 
wash and  scaffolding,  while  a  corps  d'armee 
of  workmen  bustled  about  like  human  bees. 

"  There  is  no  use  in  asking  you  in,  Padre, 
for  we  are  intruders  ourselves ;  but  yon  and 
Mr.  Dillon  here  will  promise  to  dine  with  us 
on  this  day  four  weeks.  Is  that  a  bond  ?  " 

"Ah,  you  will  be  too  grand  for  me,"  said 
Father  Tom. 

"  Nothing  could  be  too  good  for  you,  Father. 
The  contractor  is  bound  under  heavy  penal- 
ties to  deliver  up  the  house  on  the  24th.  On 
the  25th,  please  God,  we  will  arrive  here,  and 
you  must  come  and  welcome  us.  Padre," 
added  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten,  in  a  tone  of  mock 
severity,  "it  is  your  duty." 

"And  I  shall  fetch  some  strawberries  from 
Covent  Garden  to  beat  yours,  Father  Tom," 
laughed  Jacqueline.  "  Make  him  promise, 
Mr.  Dillon." 

The  two  ladies  wrung  a  reluctant  consent 
from  the  priest,  who  dreaded  such  a  break 
upon  the  calm  of  his  daily  quiet  life,  just  as 
a  magnificently  appointed  carriage  dashed  up. 

-"  Till  the  25th,  Padre  ! " 

"The  25th,  Mr.  Dillon!" 

The  coachman  let  go  his  horses,  and  the* 
gravel,  torn  up  by  the  wheels,  ascended  in  jets. 

"  What  good,  amiable  creatures  ! "  observed 
Father  Tom. 

u  I  can  hardly  realize  it,"  said  the  dragoon  ; 
"it's  like*a  dream." 

"And  my  poor !  they  will  never  want  for 
anything.  I  must  get  back  to  my  treasure, 
and  you,  Phil,  will  help  me  to  prepare  it  for 
distribution  to-morrow." 

(TO   BB   CONTINUED.) 


THE  Catholic  Church  is  the  only  historical 
religion  that  can  conceivably  adapt  itself  to 
the  wants  of  the  present  day  without  virtually 
ceasing  to  be  itself.  It  is  the  only  religion 
that  can  keep  its  identity  without  losing  its 
life,  and  keep  its  life  without  losing  its  iden- 
tity ;  that  can  enlarge  its  teachings  without 
changing  them  ;  that  can  be  always  the  same, 
and  yet  be  always  developing. — Mallock. 


Love  Divine. 

A  Sonnet  by  Michael  Angela,  from  his  oicn  Copy  a» 
sent  by  him  to  his  Friend  Vasari. 

Y  life  has  run  its  course  ;  my  shatter'd  bark 
Has  stem'd  at  length  the  stormy  ocean's  flood ; 
And  now  I  reach  the  common  port,  the  mark, 
Where  all  give  dread  account — of  bad  or  good. 

Now,  that  fond  love  which  made  enchanting  art 
My  sov'reign  and  my  idol — now  I  know 

Was  error,  fatal  error,  in  my  heart — 
It  led  to  evil,  and  it  leads  to  woe. 

Its  witching  charms — how  trifling  now,  how  poor! 

Two  deaths  I  view,  and  both  approaching  near; 
Th'  eternal,  threat'ning — and  the  mortal,  sure  ; — 

Painting  and  Sculpture !— can  you  help  me  here? 

0  LOVE  DIVINE  ! — my  soul  must  turn  to  Thee  ! 
Inviting  on  the  Cross  Thine  open  arms  I  see  ! 


The  Feast  of  St.  James  in  Santiago 
de  Compostella. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  O'ReiUy,  in  the  Sunday  Sun. 

It  is  no  easy  thing  to  sleep  late  in  such  a  city  as 
Santiago,  and  on  the  Feast  of  St.  James,  its  great 
patron.  Hundreds  of  church  bells  ring  forth  mer- 
rily with  the  first  peep  of  dawn,  while  the  usually 
slumbrous  old  city  seems  to  awaken  with  the  bird, 
and  to  become  all  vocal  with  joyous  sounds.  Be- 
sides, if  you  would  judge  correctly  of  the  piety, 
both  of  the  citizens  themselves  and  of  the  numer- 
ous strangers  present  on  such  a  feast,  you  must 
go  to  the  cathedral  in  the  early  morning  hours. 
The  late  Pontifical  Mass,  with  its  solemn  pageant, 
will  not  convey  a  true  idea  of  the  people's  piety 
and  depth  of  feeling. 

Go  as  early  as  you  please,  you  will  find  every 
confessional  crowded  with  an  expectant  throng  of 
penitents,  and  priests  and  worshippers  at  every 
altar.  The  men  vie  in  numbers  with  the  women  ; 
country  folk,  with  their  picturesque  costumes, 
Gallegos,  Asturians,  Basques,  Aragonese,  and  Cas- 
tilians  are  all  mixed  up  together.  Kneeling  near 
the  same  confessional,  and  waiting  for  their  turn 
to  approach  the  priest,  are  a  nobleman|  and  a  poor 
lame  old  man.  Presently  a  lady  ri?es  from  the 
confessional,  perhaps  the  nobleman's  wife,  and 
both  he  and  the  soldier  by  his  side  help  the  poor 
lame  one  to  his  feet,  and  support  him  to  the  place 
just  left  vacant  by  the  lady.  You  cannot  mistake 
the  sincerity,  the  earnestness  of  these  early  wor- 
shippers, stealing  in  here  with  the  first  light  to 
perform  a  duty  which  they  evidently  do  not  deem 
a  hardship. 
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But  to  see  this  earnest  feeling  at  its  best  you 
mu>-t  tr«>  to  the  crypt,  where  the  tomb  of  St.  James 
was  discovered  in  Hi:}.  Though  the  July  sun  has 
risen,  its  radiance  penetrates  not  the  gloom  of  t  hi- 
nnderground  sanctuary  ;  nor  do  the  lamps  around 
the  shrine  so  light  up  the  place  as  to  dispel  the 
darkness.  The  place  is  crowded,  but  not  uncom- 
fortably. To  purify  the  air  on  such  occasions  as 
the  present,  they  have  recourse  here  to  the  same 
means  as  in  the  upper  church.  The  atmosphere 
is  laden,  not  unpleasantly,  with  the  fragrance  of 
incense.  Blind  must  be  the  man  who,  on  entering 
here  at  this  morning  hour,  cannot  perceive  how 
deep  and  how  still  runs  the  current  of  piety 
through  the  souls  of  the  crowd.  In  the  immediate 
ricinity  of  the  altar-tomb,  which  contains  the 
body  of  the  Apostle,  are  a  number  of  infirm  per- 
sons of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition.  The  wor- 
shippers behind  instinctively  forbear  to  press  for- 
ward on  these  suppliants  for  health.  Meanwhile 
a  constant  stream  of  pilgrims  moves  onward  round 
the  shrine,  their  devotions  over,  and  passing  out 
to  the  upper  air.  There  is  the  most  perfect  order, 
every  person  there  being  seemingly  intent  on 
proffering  his  or  her  own  petition  to  the  Divine 
Goodness,  while  careful  not  to  disturb  any  of  those 
who  are  kneeling  around. 

And  this  is  the  cave  on  the  hillside — on  the 
Monte  Burge,  or  Libredon — which  Bishop  Theo- 
domir  in  813,  and  soon  after  him  Alfonso  the 
Chaste,  found  and  visited  with  such  heartfelt  de- 
rotion.  It  became,  with  the  shrine  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  in  Rome,  and  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Mas- 
ter in  Jerusalem,  the  goal  toward  which  mediaeval 
Christendom  poured,  generation  after  generation, 
in  seasons  of  great  calamity  and- danger,  as  well 
as  in  times  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Above  the 
Chapel  of  the  §aviour,  enclosing  the  tomb,  Alfonso 
the  Chaste  reared  a  modest  but  sufficiently  spa- 
cious church.  The  Benedictines  erected  a  monas- 
tery close  by,  vying  with  the  secular  clergy  at- 
tached to  the  place  in  attending  to  the  wants  of 
the  ever-increasing  pilgrims,  and  opening  in  their 
monastery  a  school  of  literature.  So  grew  both 
the  Basilica,  with  the  adjoining  monastic  piles, 
and  the  town  itself,  which  from  the  straggling 
burgh  of  San  Luis,  was  soon  transformed  into  the 
populous  and  thrifty  city  of  Santiago  de  Compo- 
stella.  Then,  just  as  it  was  in  the  first  stage  of  its 
prosperous  development,  came  the  mighty  Moslem 
hordes  of  the  victorious  Al-Mansor,  and  of  the  up- 
per church  not  one  stone  was  left  standing.  The 
monastic  and  other  buildings  were  also  ruined. 
When  the  conqueror  entered  the  crypt  and  ap- 
proached the  tomb  of  the  Saint,  he  found  seated 
on  it,  or  before  it,  a  monk  of  most  venerable  as- 
pect, who  reproached  him  with  his  cruelty  and  dev- 
astations, and  prophesied  his  speedy  punishment. 
It  is  certain  that  Al-Mansor  did  not  touch  the 
shrine ;  but  he  went  away  with  impunity.  This 


encouraged  him  to  repeat  elsewhere  his  sacrile- 
gious spoliations.  In  1004  came  the  doom  foretold 
at  the  shrine  of  Compostella.  After  plundering 
the  most  venerated  sanctuaries  of  Castile,  he  was 
stricken  down  at  Medina-Celi,  in  the  midst  of  his 
victorious  army,  when  all  Spain  seemed  powerless 
before  him,  crying  out  in  his  death-agony  that  he 
was  the  most  wretched  of  all  the  mighty  host  which 
followed  him.  From  Compostella  he  carried  away 
the  doors  of  the  upper  church  and  the  bells,  the 
latter  being  borne  all  the  way  to  Cordova  on  the 
backs  of  the  Galician  prisoners.  They  were  plated 
with  silver,  and  served  thenceforward  as  lamps  in 
the  Great  Mosque.  There  St.  Ferdinand  found 
them  on  entering  that  city  in  1236.  He  forced 
the  Mohammedans  to  carry  back  on  their  own 
shoulders  these  same  bells  to  Compostella.  So 
this  crypt,  with  the  glorious  cathedral  overhead, 
is  a  monument  of  the  mighty  struggle  between 
Christianity  and  Islam  in  the  Spanish  peninsula 
— a  witness  to  the  vigorous  national  life  which 
once  was  so  prolific  in  true  heroism  and  in  the 
best  creations  of  beneficence,  social  wisdom, 
science,  literature,  and  art.  And  now  its  flow 
seems  to  have  stood  still  or  moved  backward,  like 
the  ice  streams  of  the  Alps,  a  problem  to  exercise 
either  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned  or  the  shallow 
wit  of  the  vulgar  skeptic. 

We  hope  for  better  things  as  we  kneel  among 
the  crowd  of  truly  devout  pilgrims  in  this  vener- 
able crypt  before  we  ascend  to  the  great  Basilica 
above,  and  emerge  into  the  bright  sunshine  and 
the  busy  streets.  Assuredly,  the  Spain  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  with  Spain  all  Christendom,  be- 
lieved that  here  lay  buried  the  elder  of  the  two 
sons  of  Zebedee — James,  who,  with  his  brother 
John  and  Simon  Peter,  was  privileged  to  behold 
the  Transfiguration  on  the  Mount,  and  further 
privileged  to  drink  the  chalice  of  martyrdom 
where  his  adored  Master  had  suffered — in  Jerusa- 
lem. How  many  illustrious  men  and  women,  the 
noblest  and  best  of  their  age  and  country,  were 
wont  to  come  even  from  the  western  isles,  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  venerate  and  wor- 
ship Christ  at  the  tomb  of  him  who  had  been  HU 
first  witness  among  the  Apostles  !  And  I,  belier- 
ing  as  I  do,  as  did  my  fathers  during  so  many 
ages,  why  should  I  listen  to  eilher  the  doubts  of 
the  skeptic  or  the  reasoning  of  the  critic  while 
kneeling  at  thht  shrine,  or  crossing  those  portals 
worn  by  the  tread  of  millions  of  the  most  fervent 
believers  in  Christ?  One  cannot  believe  and 
kneel  there  without  feeling  drawn  nearer  to  the 
great  Martyr  of  Calvary. 

Well,  after  a  hasty  morning  meal  at  the  hotel, 
we  return  to  the  cathedral,  warned  by  the  chorus 
of  bells  from  every  steeple  in  the  city.  As  we 
come  into  the  great  square  in  front  of  the  western 
le,  we  are  struck  by  the  volumes  of  whit* 
smoke  which  are  issuing  from  every  risible  aper- 
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ture  in  the  clere-story,  and  in  the  ugly  Chirru- 
queresque  facade  itself.  The  wind  is  blowing 
toward  us  from  the  west,  and  the  odor  of  incense 
fills  the  square.  Just  a  glance  at  this  imposing 
square  itself.  The  great  western  front  of  the 
cathedral  fills  it  on  the  east ;  while  opposite,  on 
the  west  side,  is  the  stately  Town  Hall,  evidently 
a  proud  and  sad  witness  of  past  greatness  and 
present  decay.  To  your  right  is  the  College  of  St. 
Jerome,  eloquent  of  the  zeal  for  intellectual  cul- 
ture of  a  bygone  age  ;  and  to  your  left  is  the  mag- 
nificent hospital  lor  pilgrims  erected  by  Isabella 
the  Catholic.  It  is  a  square  which  might  adorn 
the  capital  of  a  kingdom.  Even  when  these  edi- 
fices were  erected,  three  centuries  ago,  Santiago 
had  been  long  declining  ;  and  there  was  no  longer, 
on  the  great  local  solemnities,  the  overflowing 
tide  of  pilgrims,  which  before  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury could  not  be  contained  within  the  city  limits, 
but  spread  over  the  adjacent  fields  and  crept  up 
the  lowest  slopes  of  the  mountains  round  about. 
We  can,  without  violating  historical  probability, 
picture  to  ourselves  what  the  concourse  in  Com- 
postella  was,  not  of  the  popular  classes  only,  but 
of  the  highest  and  noblest  from  every  Christian 
land,  at 'the  epoch,  for  instance,  when  Ferdinand 
the  G  reat  paused  in  his  victories  against  the  Mos- 
lem to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
James.  Let  us  enter  Santiago  in  spirit  with  him, 
his  Bishops,  nobles,  and  warriors,  when,  in  1063, 
after  compelling  the  King  of  Seville  to  become  his 
rassal,  this  heroic  and  virtuous  soldier-king  stood 
with  his  train  where  we  stand  now. 

The  western  front  of  the  cathedral,  protected 
by  two  towers — built  in  1050,  as  a  defence  against 
the  invasions  of  the  Northmen — was  a  hundred 
feet  farther  back,  and  high  above  the  level  of  the 
present  square.  All  the  chivalry  of  Castile  and 
Leon  surround  the  king,  who  had  distinguished 
•very  year  of  his  life  by  a  glorious  campaign  of 
•onquest  against  the  Mohammedan.  And  yet  the 
splendid  military  pageant  presented  by  the  great 
eonqueror  and  his  prelates,  peers,  and  men-at- 
arms  was  eclipsed  by  the  spectacle  of  the  mighty 
and  peaceful  multitude  that  surged  around  the 
half-tinished  Bisilica,  and  waited  patiently  for 
days  and  nights  in  succession  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior  and  kneel  at  the  tomb  of  "  the  brother 
[cousin]  of  the  Lord."  These  were  indeed  heroic 
times — times  of  heroic  valor,  heroic  virtue,  and 
heroic  piety  as  well.  To  be  sure,  there  were  great 
crimes  ;  for  men  do  always,  for  the  most  part,  fall 
below  their  religiou<  professions  and  acknowledged 
moral  standards.  Bat  in  Spain  this  eleventh  cen- 
tury was,  after  all,  an  age  of  noble  men.  It  was 
also  the  age  of  Godfrey  and  Tancred  and  St.  Ber- 
nard. 

Nor  must  I  be  uiyust  to  the  men  of  Santiago 
de  Compostella  at  the  close  of  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Wherever  I  have  been  in  Spain,  north  or 


south,  east  or  west,  I  have  been  invariably  told, 
even  by  such  as  inveighed  most  bitterly  against 
religion  and  its  ministers,  that  Santiago,  by  some 
mysterious  privilege,  still  preserved,  with  its  me- 
diaeval character,  its  strong  mediaeval  faith,  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  and  practical  piety.  Assuredly 
no  one  who  would  look  to-day  with  an  observant 
and  unprejudiced  eye  on  Compostella  and  its  citi- 
zens would  feel  disposed  to  call  this  good  name 
into  question. 

It  is  time  to  enter  the  Basilica.  The  great 
clouds  of  smoke  and  incense  no  longer  issue  from 
the  windows  in  the  facade,  or  wreathe  themselves 
round  the  quaint  ornaments  and  details  of  the 
unseemly  eighteenth  century  architecture.  The 
bells  from  both  the  mighty  steeples  send  forth  a 
louder  and  merrier  peal,  and  up  the  great  stair- 
case and  in  through  the  great  portals  winds  the 
stately  procession,  brought  up  by  the  Cardinal 
with  his  Canons,  all,  like  himself,  wearing  to-day 
copes  of  gold  cloth  and  mitres.  Behind  them  ad- 
vance, in  brilliant  gala  uniforms,  the  Governor  and 
Captain -General  of  Galicia,  with  their  staffs,  and 
the  Mayor  of  Santiago  with  the  Town  Council. 
We  look  up  at  the  massive  double  staircase  wind- 
ing round  the  medieval  entrance  to  the  shrine  of 
the  Apostle,  and  survey  the  fa£ade  with  its  two 
great  steeples,  crowning  what  was  once  a  hillock. 
We  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried '  along  with  the 
crowd  before  and  behind  us.  Ere  we  entirely  cross 
the  portals  of  this  western  entrance  our  eye  is 
involuntarily  arrested  by  the  world-renowned 
portico  of  "  La  Gloria,"  an  exact  model  of  which 
exists  in  the  Kensington  Museum.  I  must  not  be 
tempted  to  describe,  in  this  letter,  no  matter  how 
briefly,  this  wonderful  epic  in  stone.  I  must 
follow  the  crowd  into  the  nave.  Only  as  you 
pass  the  exquisite  pillar-group  in4the  centre  of 
the  porch  you  perceive  the  wonderful  statue  of  the 
man  who,  from  1168  to  1188,  executed  this  master- 
work  of  medieval  architecture  and  sculpture. 
There  he  has  represented  himself  in  an  attitude  of 
profound  adoration.  His  eyes  are  fixed  with  an 
expres>ion  of  fervent  prayer  on  the  high  altar. 
With  his  right,  hand  he  strikes  his  breast,  calling 
out  for  mercy,  like  the  publican  in  the  Gospel,  and 
with  his  left  he  holds  a  scroll  on  which  you  read : 

MATTH^US   ARCHITECTUS. 

Let  us  follow  to  where  the  look  of  the  noble 
Mateo,  or  Matthew,  directs  us. 

The  interior  is  all  hung  in  crimson  and  gold,  not 
only  the  stately  and  majestic  Norman  pillar-shafts 
of  the  nave,  but  the  arches  and  the  arcades  of  tha 
triforium  running  all  around  the  building.  Do 
not  allow  yourself  to  be  deceived  by  the  apparent 
dimensions  of  the  Basilica  as  compared  with 
Seville  or  Burgos  or  Toledo.  Remember  that  the 
triforium  galleries  are  as  vast  as  those  of  the 
Cathedrals  of  Pisa  and  Laon,  thus  affording  space 
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for  thousands  of  worshippers,  who  can  follow  the 
service  from  this  lofty  position. 

Here,  too,  as  you  enter,  you  are  offended  by  the 
eoro,  or  Canons'  choir,  blocking  up  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  nave.  From  the  vast  north  and 
south  transepts  there  is  ample  room  to  witness 
the  solemn  ceremonial  of  Pontifical  High  Mass. 
Besides,  magnificent  as  is  the  pageant  of  to-day 
around  the  high  altar,  thrilling  as  were  the  music 
and  the  singing  here  on  such  days  before  the 
French  invasion  in  1809,  you  must  not  forget  that 
people  did  not  come  to  Corapostella  from  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  and  the 
most  distant  countries  in  Christendom  to  witness 
the  performance  of  the  most  solemn  Pontifical 
Mass,  to  listen  to  the  divinest  music,  or  to  be 
thrilled  by  the  strains  of  the  most  persuasive  elo- 
quence. They  came — and  they  come  still — even 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  for  their  souls'  dire 
need,  to  sue  for  mercy,  to  solicit  some  great  and 
pressing  spiritual  gift  of  Christ  near  the  tomb  of 
him  who  stood  by  Him  in  glory  on  the  Mount, 
and  who  drank  His  bitter  cup  in  Jerusalem.  I 
am  not  apologizing  for  the  faith  which  so  long 
led,  and  leads  even  now,  pilgrims  hither  from 
every  clime.  I  am  only  explaining  to  the  reader 
what  he  may  one  day  see  should  he  come  to  Com- 
postella on  the  25th  of  July,  especially  should  the 
25th  fall  on  Sunday. 

Even  while  you  listen  to  the  grave  voices  of 
Canons  and  choristers  singing,  accompanied  by 
the  majestic  strains  of  the  organ,  the  Kyrie  and 
Gloria  in  the  grand  Gregorian  Chant,  or  while 
you  hear  the  orchestra  with  its  trained  band  of 
vocalists  taking  up  each  alternate  strophe  and 
anthem,  you  cannot  help  perceiving  that  the 
multitude  in  the  side-chapels  are  attending  to 
their  own  devotions  and  in  their  own  way.  The 
confessionals  are  still  surrounded  by  expectant 
crowds  of  penitents,  fasting,  all  of  them,  since  the 
preceding  midnight,  and  anxious  to  receive  ab- 
solution and  Holy  Communion  as  the  crown  of 
their  pilgrimage.  At  the  sMe-altars,  priest  suc- 
ceeds priest  in  saying  low  Mass,  in  order  to  sat- 
isfy the  devotion  of  the  crowds  which  come  and 
go  without  disturbing  those  who  are  attending 
the  High  Mass. 

In  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  in 
the  still  larger  one  which  serves  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  a  parish  church,  Communion  is  unceas- 
ingly ad-ninistered  to  the  successive  ranks  of  men 
and  wora-m.  Assuredly,  this  is  no  time-serving 
pietv:  for  high  and  low  are  mingled  here  together, 
each  regardless  of  what  the  re^t  of  the  world  may 
do  or  think,  each  mind  full  only  of  the  duty  to  be 
performed  and  the  grace  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Divine  liberality. 

To  and  from  the  crypt  and  the  tomb  of  St.  James 
ebbs  and  flows  without  diminution  or  cessation  the 
tide  of  visitors  till  long  after  the  conclusion  of  the 


morning  service— indeed,  till  the  sun  has  set  You 
return  to  the  cathedral  during  the  interval  be- 
tween High  Mass  and  Vespers  on  these  days  of 
great  concourse,  in  the  hope  of  exploring  the  many 
most  interesting  monuments  connected  with  this 
venerable  pile,  or  of  examining  with  all  reverence 
the  shrine  itself.  But  you  find  that  shrine  and 
church  are  still  thronged  with  worshippers,  and 
you  restrain  your  curiosity,  ashamed  of  gratifying 
even  the  most  laudable  desire  of  knowledge  in 
presence  of  a  faith  which  only  seeks  the  God  of 
the  Temple. 

Happy  those  who  can  spend  an  entire  week  in 
exploring,  with  a  well-informed  guide,  this  vener- 
able pile,  with  its  vast  modern  cloister,  and  what 
remains  of  the  ancient  monasteries  and  schools, 
with  the  Archbishop's  palace  and  the  residence  of 
the  Canons.  All  these,  shorn  at  present  of  their 
former  splendor,  and  with  the  marks  of  steady 
and  un remedied  decay  stamped  .upon  them,  are 
more  calculated  to  sadden  than  even  to  instruct 
the  student  Not  a  vestige  remains  of  the  arti-tio 
wealth  accumulated  here  by  the  munificence,  the 
gratitude,  and  the  piety  of  so  many  dynasties  of 
native  princes,  of  royal  votaries  from  other  lands, 
and  of  the  great  nobles  of  the  peninsula.  The 
Bota  Fumeiro.  or  great  censor,  was,  up  to  1809,  in 
massive  silver,  and  a  real  work  of  art.  It  was 
between  seven  and  eight  feet  high,  and  twice  that 
length.  Of  nearly  the  same  dimensions  was  the 
lamp,  which  was  hung  to  the  same  chain,  when 
the  censer  was  taken  down.  It  was  also  of  mas- 
sive wrought  silver  and  of  greater  artistic  value. 
They  were  both  carried  off  by  the  French,  to- 
gether with  the  other  plate,  jewels,  and  valuables 
of  the  cathedral.  On  the  8th  of  March,  Ib09t 
Marshal  Ney  ordered  the  Canons,  under  the  se- 
verest penalties,  to  deliver  to  him  within  forty- 
eight  hours  100,000  pe^os.  After  exhausting  every 
resource,  only  900,000  reals,  or  $45,000  could  be 
raised.  On  the  17th  of  April  following,  Ney  sent 
the  Chief  of  Police  with  a  peremptory  order  to  de- 
liver up  at  once  all  the  church  plate  belonging  to 
the  entire  city.  He  notified  the  ArcbbUhop  and 
Canons  that  they  must,  under  pain  of  death,  have 
all  their  silver  and  gold  ready  at  the  Chapter 
House  at  3  p.  m.  the  following  day.  At  the  ap- 
pointed hour  a  military  force  presented  itself,  and 
the  plate  collected  was  loaded  on  the  carts  belong- 
ing to  the  Chapter,  and  driven  off  in  triumph.  On 
the  28d  day  of  May,  a  little  more  than  a  month 
thereafter,  Ney  and  his  plunderers  were  driven  in 
hot  haste  from  Santiago,  but  the  silver,  gold,  and 
jewels  were  never  recovered.  Need  it  be  paid 
that  previously  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Napole- 
onic Government  had  been  to  confiscate  all  the 
property  of  both  churches  and  monasteries,  to 
seize  their  revenues,  and  to  appropriate  such 
works  of  art  as  it  thought  proper  ?  Alas  1  this 
was  not  to  be  the  last  spoliation. 
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To  account  for  the  present  condition  of  San- 
tiago, we  have  not,  therefore,  to  go  far  to  find  the 
true  reasons.  In  the  ancient  capital  of  Galicia, 
and  in  the  fertile  provinces  once  so  proud  of  her 
fame  and  pre-eminence,  there  is  so  great  and  con- 
stant a  drain  by  emigration  to  South  America 
that  just  at  this  moment  La  Epoca  and  other  lead- 
ing journals  raise  a  cry  of  alarm.  Galicia  is  not 
only  threatened  with  famine,  but  with  depopula- 
tion. Other  causes  I  might  mention,  but  let  these 
suffice.  The  land  of  the  Gael  in  Southern  Europe 
is,  despite  its  climate,  soil,  and  geographical  posi- 
tion, but  one  degree  removed  from  the  ruin  and 
misery  of  a  kindred  land  in  the  West.  Still,  a 
journey  to  Galicia  and  to  Compostella  will  richly 
repay  the  pilgrim,  the  traveller,  and  the  scholar. 


The  Sentinel  of  Pompeii. 


While  visiting  the  Bourbon  Museum  at  Naples, 
in  company  with  some  of  my  friends,  on  proceed- 
into  the  Hall  No.  2,  my  left  arm  touched  by  chance 
a  complete  suit  of  armor,  placed  near  the  entrance. 
There  immediately  issued  from  the  figure  sounds 
similar  to  those  produced  by  a  rigid  body  striking 
against  metal.  Taken  by  surprise,  and  seeking 
to  comprehend  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  my 
companions  stopped  before  the  armor,  which  ap- 
peared not  much  worthy  of  notice,  except  for  its 
antiquity.  Heavy,  and  without  ornament,  it  had 
evidently  belonged  to  a  simple  soldier.  The  point 
of  the  lance  remained  resting  near  the  shoulder, 
but  the  wood  had  been  eaten  away  by  time.  Af- 
ter a  few  moments'  hesitation,  a  Neapolitan  ap- 
proached us,  and  said,  "  Messieurs,  it  is  the  Senti- 
nel of  Pompeii."  These  words  excited  our  curi- 
osity ;  we  proceeded  to  interrogate  our  informant, 
who  stated  that  the  suit  of  armor  in  question  en- 
closed the  skeleton  of  a  soldier  who  was  on  sentry 
before  the  body-guard  of  the  Roman  centurion, 
at  Pompeii,  in  the  79th  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
At  the  least  shock,  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  are 
put  in  motion,  and  strike  against  the  metal ;  hence 
proceeded  the  noise  that  had  arrested  our  atten- 
tion. Regarding  now  with  interest  that  old  suit 
of  armor,  we  thought  of  the  soldier  whose  bones  it 
contained.  Without  doubt,  he  had  been  placed  as 
sentinel  on  his  post  the  23d  of  November,  79,  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Titus- 

The  weather  was  magnificent,  the  sun  glowing 
in  a  cloudless  heaven,  and  the  inhabitants,  joy- 
ous and  tranquil,  were  occupied  with  the  af- 
fairs of  commerce  or  of  pleasure.  The  sun 
had  passed  the  meridian,  when  suddenly  fear- 
ful subterranean  noises  were  heard  in  the  di- 
rection of  Vesuvius.  Torrents  of  flame  and  enor- 
mous masses  of  rock  leaped  high  into  the  air,  and 
the  crater  commenced  to  belch  forth  from  its  hor- 


rid mouth  dense  clouds  of  ashes  and  burning  lava, 
which  in  a  short  time  buried  the  neighboring 
towns  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  light  of 
day  disappeared,  while  amid  the  deep  darkness 
that  prevailed  were  heard  the  awful  noises  from 
the  mountain.  The  solid  crust  of  the  earth  shook 
with  violence,  and  the  unfortunate  inhabitants, 
seized  with  deadly  fear,  fled  in  every  direction. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  who  was  stationed  at  Mi- 
senum,  has  left  us  a  striking  picture  of  this  terri- 
ble catastrophe.  We  quote  from  one  of  these  let- 
ters addressed  to  Tacitus,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
horror  of  the  situation  : — "A  dark  cloud  precipi- 
tated itself  on  the  earth,  enveloped  the  sea,  and 
hid  from  our  view  the  island  of  Capri,  and  the 
promontory  of  Misenum.  My  mother,  entreating 
me,  implored  that  I  should  seek  a  means  of  safety 
for  myself,  but  that  she,  weighed  down  with  years 
and  infirmity,  would  be  unable  to  follow  ;  adding 
that  she  would  willingly  resign  herself  to  the  last 
extremity,  provided  she  should  not  prove  the  cause 
of  my  destruction.  I  declared,  on  the  contrary, 
that  I  would  never  abandon  her  ;  and,  after  much 
entreaty,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  I  pressed  her  to 
accompany  me. 

"  Already  the  ashes  commenced  to  fall  upon  us, 
although  in  small  quantity.  I  turned  round,  and 
beheld  behind  me  a  thick  smoke,  which  pursued 
us,  spreading  itself  on  the  earth  as  a  torrent.  I 
cried  to  my  mother, '  We  must  abandon  the  high 
road,  or  the  crowd  will  trample  upon  us.'  Hardly 
had  we  done  this,  than  the  darkness  increased  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  resembled  one  of  those 
gloomy  nights  without  a  moon,  or  a  chamber  where 
the  lamps  are  suddenly  extinguished.  There  were 
heard  only  the  lamentations  of  women,  the  cries  of 
children,  and  the  shouts  of  men.  One  called  on  his 
father ;  another  sought  his  child  or  his  wife.  Some 
implored  the  succor  of  the  gods  ;  others  believed 
that  the  final  night  had  arrived  which  was  destined 
to  engulf  the  universe." 

The  eruption  lasted  three  days.  One  historian 
relates  that  the  terrified  peasants  imagined  they 
perceived  horrid  giants  moving  in  the  chaos,  their 
eyes  raised  towards  heaven,  which  resembled  a 
black  funeral  pall  enveloping  the  earth. 

The  ashes  were  borne  by  the  tempest  as  far  as 
Egypt  and  Syria.  All  the  neighboring  towns  had 
disappeared.  However,  a  great  number  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Pompeii  escaped  destruction  by  flying 
from  the  city,  as  the  excavations  that  have  been 
made  disclose  only  a  small  number  of  skeletons. 
But  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the  soldiers  was  not 
abandoned.  The  power  of  the  Roman  discipline 
retained  these  men  at  their  post.  In  1794,  that 
part  of  the  buried  city  occupied  by  the  military 
was  discovered.  It  presented  an  enclosure,  the 
centre  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  garden  ;  the 
columns  of  the  outer  wall  are  of  the  Doric  order, 
painted  in  red.  The  walls  and  the  pillars  are  COT- 
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cred  with  popular  inscriptions,  rough  representa- 
tions of  gladiators,  soldiers,  sailors,  vessels,  etc. 
In  one  of  the  chambers,  which  was  a  prison,  were 
discovered  four  skeletons,  with  their  legs  fastened 
in  a  great  iron  machine.  To  the  left  was  the 
Apartment  of  the  centurion  in  command  ;  near 
the  skeleton  of  the  latter  were  found  two  cups  of 
silver,  while,  before  the  entrance,  was  the  skeleton 
of  his  horse,  richly  caparisoned.  Around  the  gate 
of  the  enclosure  there  were  discovered  thirty- 
seven  skeletons  o£  soldiers,  recognized  by  their 
armor,  and  also  a  great  number  of  arms,  which 
are  now  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Naples. 
Among  these  have  been  remarked  a  trumpet  of 
copper,  six  ivory  flutes,  and  a  helmet,  on  which 
was  engraved  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Our  sen- 
tinel remained  at  his  post  from  the  23d  of  Novem- 
ber, 79,  till  the  20th  of  April,  1794,  at  which  period 
he  was  transferred,  in  his  armor,  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Bourbon  Museum. 

The  ruins  of  Palmyra,  of  Babylon,  of  Rome,  and 
of  Athens,  arrest  our  steps,  and  cause  us  to  medi- 
tate ;  but  this  ancient  suit  of  armor,  which  served 
as  a  tomb  to  that  unknown  soldier,  gives  rise  to 
reflections,  perhaps,  still  more  profound.  It  is 
the  contemplation  of  that  man,  simple,  ignorant 
of  philosophy,  unknown  to  the  world,  who,  through 
obedience  to  the  Roman  military  discipline,  re- 
mained at  his  post  in  presence  of  death.  If  pagan- 
ism could  produce  such  a  phenomenon,  what  mir- 
acles ought  not  Christianity  accomplish,  inspiring 
the  soldiers  of  the  grandest  of  all  armies  with  its 
lofty  heroism  !  Under  the  Shadow  of  the  Cross 
we  should  be  invincible. 


Catholic  Notes. 

THE  "AvE  MARIA"  has  often  called  attention 
to  the  evils  resulting  from  mixed  marriages,  or 
marriages  of  Catholics  with  non-Catholics.  There 
are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  the  rule  ;  but,  far 
from  weakening,  they  only  tend  to  confirm  the 
truth  that,  as  a  rule,  mixed  marriages  are  a  pro- 
lific source  of  danger,  uneasiness,  and  of  evil  in 
many  ways.  Not  to  speak  of  the  fearful  conse- 
quences to  the  children  of  such  marriages  in  case 
of  the  death  of  the  Catholic  parent,  and  the  loss 
to  the  Church  of  whole  generations  unborn  that 
almost  inevitably  results,  there  is  lacking  in  the 
family  that  unanimity  of  views  and  feeling  on 
important  matters  that  must  necessarily  be  an 
obstacle  to  its  happiness.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  evils  are  frightful  to  contemplate.  There  is 
a  lady  in  one  of  our  Western  cities  who  years 
ago  married  a  Protestant  gentleman,  and  was  al- 
lowed to  attend  her  own  Church  without  any  ob- 
stacle being  interposed  by  her  husband.  Her 
children  were  also  educated  in  Catholic  schools. 
Now,  however,  when  she  is  confined  to  her  bed 


by  illness  from  which  she  is  not  likely  to  recover, 
the  husband  says  that  a  Catholic  priest  shall  not 
enter  his  house  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  needs 
of  his  wife  ;  and  the  children,  through  fear  of 
their  father's  displeasure,  will  not  interfere.  The 
family  is  a  wealthy  and  prominent  one. 


Only  a  short  time  ago  we  announced  the  death 
of  Mr.  Robert  Morris,  a  prominent  colored 
lawyer  of  Boston.  We  have  now  to  ask  prayen 
for  his  no  less  distinguished  son,  Robert  Morris, 
Jr.,  also  a  lawyer,  and  a  convert  to  the  Church, 
who  breathed  his  last  on  the  29th  of  December. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  fine  education,  unusual 
ability,  and  noble  character.  The  colored  race  in 
this  country  has  lost  in  the  death  of  Messrs.  Mor- 
ris two  of  its  most  worthy  representatives.  The 
afflicted  widow  (the  only  surviving  member  of  the 
family,  we  believe,)  has  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
her  double  bereavement. 


One  of  our  French  exchanges  publishes  a  report 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  received  into  the 
Church  on  his  death-bed.  It  is  said  that  the  fact 
was  concealed  for  "  political  reasons." 


The  Marquis  of  Bute  has  given  $6,000  to  aid  in 
the  erection  of  a  new  church  at  Irvine,  in  Ireland. 


On  the  15th  ult.,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Moore  visited 
and  blessed  St.  Antony's  Colony,  Florida.  He  se- 
lected in  Fort  Dade,  the  colony  town,  sixteen  full 
lots,  donated  for  church,  schools,  convent,  pastoral 
residence,  etc.  Eight  of  these  lots  front  on  the 
plaza,  an  open  square  in  the  centre  of  the  village. 
Work  on  the  church  has  already  begun.  We  learn 
that  by  a  new  arrangement  most  of  the  colony 
lands  will  be  offered  (when  80  acres  are  taken)  at 
$1.25  per  acre  until  May  1st  of  this  year.  Inquiries 
for  information  regarding  the  Colony  should  be 
addressed  to  Hon.  E.  F.  Dunne,  Fort  Dade,  Fla. 


The  Tablet  announces  that  Lady  Sykes  und  her 
son,  who  is  about  six  years  old,  have  been  received 
into  the  Church  by  the  Rev.  Father  Charles  Bow- 
den,  of  the  Oratory,  Brompton.  At  the  reception 
of  the  child  'the  baptismal  ceremonies  were  sup- 
plied, and  his  sponsors  were  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Lord  Norreys,  and  Lady  Alexander  Gordon  Len- 
nox.   

The  distinguished  architect  Count  Virginio  Ves- 
pignani,  to  whose  genius  Rome  owes  some  of  it* 
noblest  modern  works,  among  others  the  confes- 
sion altar  in  the  Marian  Basilica,  on  the  Esquiline, 
and  the  beautiful  apse  of  St.  John  Lateran's, 
lately  departed  this  life  in  that  city. 

The  monumental  church  of  La  Madonna  del 
Miracoli,  in  Venice,  is  to  be  completely  renovated, 
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and  opened  again  to  public  worship.  The  build- 
ing is  considered  a  cfof-d'ceuvre  of  Lombard  archi- 
tecture.   

The  Missions  Catholiqiies  presents  to  its  readers 
a  fac-simile  of  an  interesting  relic  preserved  in 
the  museum  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  at 
Lyons.  It  is  the  record  of  a  deliberation  held  by 
the  first  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  regard 
to  the  vow  of  obedience,  before  the  Society  was 
approved.  Each  of  the  Fathers  wrote  out  a  copy, 
which  was  signed  by  all  the  others.  The  one  of 
which  the  fac-simile  is  given  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  is  certified  by 
the  Very  Rev.  F.  Roothaan,  late  General  of  the  Or- 
der, who  compared  the  document  with  other  writ- 
ings of  the  Saint.  The  signature  of  St.  Francis  is 
wanting,  and  was  doubtless  cut  out  and  carried 
away  as  a  relic.  Amongst  the  ten  signatures  re- 
maining is  that  of  St.  Ignatius.  A  similar  docu- 
ment, written  by  the  founder  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  is  preserved  in  the  professed  house  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Rome.  

China  is  divided  into  30  Vicariates-Apostolic. 
In  one  of  these,  Kiang  Nan,  14,500  Chinese  chil- 
dren receive  secular  and  religious  instruction. 


Our  foreign  exchanges  chronicle  the  death,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety-four,  of  the  venerable 
Canon  Villette,  Dean  of  the  Chapter  of  St.  Denis, 
Paris.  Sixty  years  ago  the  Abbe"  Villette  was  a 
military  chaplain,  and  afterwards  became  cure"  of 
Val-Saint  Germain,  where  his  self-sacrifice  during 
the  cholera  epidemic  is  yet  well  remembered.  In 
1851  he  was  decorated  by  Napoleon  III  with  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  in  the  presence  of 
15.000  soldiers.  His  labors  in  the  Crimea  were 
also  full  of  unobtrusive  and  persistent  zeal.  Canon 
Villette  was  a  member  of  many  learned  societies, 
and  his  death  is  deeply  mourned  by  a  large  circle 
of  friends,  including  many  military  men. 


The  Gold  Medal  which  has  been  subscribed  for 
by  all  nations  was  presented  to  the  great  archaeol- 
ogist, Professor  Giovanni  de  Rossi,  on  the  llth 
ult.,  in  the  grand  Salon  of  the  Sarcophagi,  in  the 
Lateran  Palace.  There  were  present  members  of 
the  English,  German,  and  Italian  Archaeological 
Societies,  besides  Cardinal  Bilio,  many  Bishops 
and  Prelates,  members  of  the  Roman  aristocracy 
and  Diplomatic  Corps.  Telegrams  of  congratula- 
tion were  also  received  from  various  parts  of 
Europe,  among  which  were  some  in  the  names 
of  Mommsen  of  Berlin,  Duchesne  of  Paris,  and 
Bertolotti  of  Modena. —  Weekly  Register. 


The  Franciscan  Brothers  have  7,000  children 
under  instruction  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


In  Allehargialas,  a  Bulgarian  village,  Mgr. 
Vanutelli,  Apostolic  Legate  at  Constantinople,  in 
his  last  visitation  converted  70  families  from  the 
Greek  schism  and  received  them  into  the  fold  of 
the  Church. 

Here  at  the  Cathedral  exists  the  beautiful  cus- 
tom of  holding  on  New- Year's  Eve  a  solemn  ser- 
vice of  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  the  mercies 
vouchsafed  us,  collectively  and  individually,  dur- 
ing the  year  just  ending.  The  grand  old  TV 
Deum  is  chanted,  and  the  benediction  of  our  Lord 
in  the  Sacrament  of  His  love  descends  upon  His 
grateful  worshippers. 

Too  often,  especially  after  time  has  dispelled  the 
illusions  of  youth,  and  disposed  us  to  look  with 
fear  rather  than  with  hope  into  the  dim  future, 
the  last  hours  of  the  waning  year  are  hours  of 
saddest  regret  and  retrospection,  and  we  are  faiB 
to  sigh 

"  Where  is  the  promise  of  the  yean, 

Once  written  on  my  brow, — 

Ere  errors,  agonies,  and  fears 

Brought  with  them  all  that  speaks  in  tears — 

Where  is  that  promise  now  ?  " 

We  fail  to  remember  our  mercies,  and  unnerve 
ourselves  for  a  brave  and  hopeful  beginning  of 
the  New  Year  by  fruitlessly  retracing  our  steps  to 
that  close-barred  gate,  over  which  with  tearful 
eyes  we  read — "Never  this  way  again."  We  for- 
get that,  after  all,  the  saddest  or  most  sinful  wight 
on  earth  has  at  least  life  to  be  thankful  for  ;  and 
life,  in  the  spiritual  order,  always  means  the  chance 
to  begin  again.  Whatever  the  sorrows  that  o'er- 
shadow  us,  or  the  dangers  that  threaten,  or  the 
sins  that  we  deplore  in  bitterness  of  heart,  God  is 
with  us.  His  mercies  are  above  all  His  works,  His 
bow  of  promise  spans  our  cloudy  sky,  and  while 
life  lasts,  "we  always  may  be  what  we  might  have 
been." — Catholic  Union,  Buffalo. 


We  bespeak  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  read- 
ers for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  Rev.  C. 
Habn,  of  Jefferson,  Wis.;  the  Rev.  Father  Gas- 
parri,  S.  J.,  of  Albuquerque,  N.  M.;  the  Rer. 
William  McGinnis,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  Astoria,  N.  Y.;  and  the 
Rev.  Francis  X.  Bouvier,  of  Salmon  Falls,  N.  Y. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 


New  Publications. 

PLAIN  SERMONS  ON  MIXED  MARRIAGES.  By  Rey. 
A.  A.  Lambing.  Second  Edition.  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Published  by  Rev.  Augustine  Wirth.  0.  S.  B. 

Our  readers  are  by  this  time  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  Father  Lambing,  our  amiable  and 
accomplished  friend,  whose  articles  are  ever-wel- 
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corned  by  us.  We  published  his  excellent  essay 
on  Mixed  Manages  after  it  had  appeared  in  TIIK 
"Avx  MARIA"  ;  and  few  Catholic  publications  in 
this  country  have  been  more  widely  circulated,  or 
have  effected  more  good.  The  zealous  author 
treats  of  the  same  important  subject  in  this  second 
pamphlet,  which  is  drawn  up  in  tha  form  of  ser- 
mons. They  are  eight  in  number,  and  cover  the 
whole  ground.  The  aim  of  the  writer,  as  he  tells 
us  in  his  Preface,  is  "  to  suggest  thoughts  and  ar- 
guments rather  than  present  the  sacred  orator  with 
elaborate  discourses."  The  sermons  were  first  pub- 
lished in  the  English  translation  of  the  Rev.  John 
Evangelist  Zollner's  "Pulpit  Orator  for  Seven 
Years,"  for  which  they  were  specially  prepared, 
being  condensed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  harmon- 
ize with  the  discourses  of  that  work.  We  are  con- 
fident that  the  present  little  pamphlet  will  be 
welcomed  by  our  brethren  of  the  clergy,  who  will 
find  it  of  great  practical  utility. 


THE  ART  AMATEUR. — The  first  number  of 
the  Amateur  for  the  new  year  comes  with  an 
extra  supplement  filled  with  charming  designs. 
The  one  which  we  specially  fancy  is  an  arrange- 
ment of  white  jasmines  for  embroidery.  It  pre- 
serves the  simplicity  necessary  for  an  embroidery 
pattern  without  losing  a  single  characteristic  of 
this  beautiful  plant.  There  are  very  delicate  de- 
signs for  cups  and  saucers — thoroughly  simple,  as 
such  designs  should  be  ;  no  intricacy  of  stems  and 
leaves  or  flowers,  but  a  graceful  posing  of  a  few 
meadow  violets,  with  some  pine-needles  and 
snow-birds.  There  is  also  a  double-page  of  pretty 
conceits  with  pastoral  sketches  of  sheep  nibbling 
their  way  homeward  or  foldward  ;  a  child  talk- 
ing to  her  group  of  rabbits ;  a  school-girl,  with 
book  in  hand,  blowing  the  down  from  a  dandelion 
stalk  :  all  graceful  and  innocent.  Then,  to  carry 
out  the  design  on  the  Cluny  cope,  the  hood  of 
which  was  given  in  December,  we  have  the  border 
on  the  front  with  the  same  graceful  scroll-work 
in  large,  effective  designs,  and  in  one  of  the  circles 
a  saint  whom  we  take  to  be  St.  Gertrude,  from 
the  symbols,  as  she  carries  a  heart  and  wears  the 
Benedictine  habit,  as  becomes  a  saint  wrought  on 
a  vestment  for  the  stately  Benedictine  abbey  of 
Cluny,  with  its  church  inferior  only,  in  its  time, 
to  St.  Peter's  of  Rome.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
design  which  almost  any  convent  embroiderers 
could  not  reproduce,  and  with  the  execution  of 
which  they  are  not  familiar.  The  figure  will, 
perhaps,  suggest  another  ;  but  we  should  say, 
"  Have  a  care  not  to  disturb  the  Benedictine  re- 
pose on  that  youthful  face."  The  new  volume 
of  the  Amateur  promises  to  carry  out  all  the 
excellence  which  the  last  year  has  led  us  to  hope 
for. 

ELIZA  ALLEN  STARR. 
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The  Sun-Dial. 


BT    KLLKN    DOWNING. 

CHE  dial  works  beneath  the  sun 
And  idles  in  the  shower, 
She  is  no  use  to  anyone 

Except  in  smiling  hour  : 
Yet  do  not  chide  the  dial's  gaze 

For  waiting  on  the  ray, 
She  cannot  help  her  moping  ways 
When  sunshine  will  not  play. 

She  was  not  formed  to  tell  her  tale 

Except  in  sunny  hour, 
She  has  no  pleasure  in  the  gale, 

No  business  with  the  shower : 
She  does  the  work  with  all  her  heart 

That  she  was  sent  to  do, 
Nor  ever  wearies  of  her  part, 

The  live-long  summer  through. 

She  has  no  joy  but  in  the  ray, 

Yet,  never  does  she  take 
Offence  to  see  it  turn  away, 

But  watches  for  its  sake  : 
And  when  one  thinks  of  all  the  days 

Her  constancy  has  trial, 
It  must  be  owned  that  she  displays 

No  little  self-denial. 


The  Adventures  of  Fernando,  Grandee 
of  Spain. 


BT   CANON   8CHMID. 


CHAPTER  II.— THE  ORPHAN. 

;ONNA  BLANCA  lived  many 
miles  away,  in  an  old-time 
castle  that  had  been  built  by 
the  Arabs  and  Saracens.  It 
looked  very  singular,  with  its 
numerous  balconies  and  turrets ; 
and  everyone  who  visited  it,  and 
mounted  its  narrow,  gloomy  stair- 
cases, or  walked  through  its  close 
passages,  and  high-vaulted  chambers,  experi- 
enced a  feeling  of  awe.  But  Donna  Blanca 
was  well  pleased  to  dwell  in  this  ancient 
castle,  out  of  whose  high  bow-windows  one 
could  enjoy  a  glorious  prospect  of  the  adjoin- 
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ing  gardens  and  splendid  landscape.  As  her 
husband  was  commander  of  a  regiment,  and 
was  most  of  the  time  absent  with  the  army, 
she  felt  very  happy  in  her  retirement,  sur- 
rounded only  by  her  children.  Her  whole 
concern  was  to  raise  them  to  be  good  Chris- 
tians ;  and  she  well  understood  that  she  could 
succeed  better  in  her  loving  task  in  the  quiet 
of  a  country  life,  than  in  the  distractions  of  a 
city. 

Blanca  had  with  the  sincerest  joy  received 
the  intelligence  that  her  friend  Isabella,  with 
whom  she  had  been  so  intimate  from  youth, 
was  blessed  with  a  healthy  son.  "  Praised  be 
God,"  she  exclaimed,  "that  He  has  at  last 
heard  her  prayer  to  possess  a  sweet  child  to 
press  to  her  mother-heart ! "  Her  joy  was 
so  sincere,  so  free  from  all  self-seeking,  that 
•he  did  not  reflect  on  self  at  all ;  and  it  did  not 
occur  to  her  mind  that  by  the  birth  of  this 
child  the  possession  of  a  large  and  wealthy 
countship  was  lost  for  herself  and  her  children. 

A  few  days  after  the  joyful  message  of  Fer- 
nando's  birth  came  a  messenger  of  sorrow, 
with  a  letter  bordered  and  sealed  in  black, 
containing  the  altogether  unexpected  news  of 
the  death  of  the  mother. 

Blanca  became  deathly  pale  at  this  news : 
for  a  long  time  she  could  not  even  weep;  but 
at  last  her  grief  found  vent  in  a  flood  of  tears. 
All  Tier  children  broke  out  into  loud  lamenta- 
tions when  they  saw  their  mother  weeping  so 
bitterly.  "Dear,  good  aunt!"  they  cried; 
*'  now,  we  can't  go  to  visit  her  any  more  ;  and 
she  can't  give  us  any  more  pretty  things  ! " 

Before  Blanca  had  laid  aside  her  mourning 
dress  for  her  beloved  friend,  she  received, 
through  a  courier,  information  of  the  death 
of  the  noble  husband  of  Isabella.  This  indeed 
was  not  unexpected  ;  but  still  it  happened 
sooner  than  she  had  anticipated.  She  was 
very  much  shocked,  and  broke  out  anew  into 
scalding  tears.  With  a  sad  heart  she  sent  off 
a  messenger  to  her  husband,  who  was  just 
then  engaged  with  the  army. 

On  the  following  day,  as  she  was  seated  at 
supper  with  her  children,  she  was  informed 
.that  the  nurse  had  come,  bringing  with  her 
little  Fernando.  Sorrow  and  joy,  by  turns, 
swayed  Blanca's  heart:  sorrow,  at  the  thought 
of  the  parents  ;  joy,  that  the  dear  child  of  her 
friend  was  now  entrusted  to  her  maternal  care. 
Before  she  recovered  from  the  excitement 
of  her  feelings,  the  nurse,  clad  in  mourning, 


with  her  veil  of  black  crape  thrown  back  from 
her  face,  entered  the  apartment,  bearing  in  her 
arms  the  beautiful  babe,  clothed  in  a  long 
white  garment  looped  with  black  ribbon. 
The  poor  woman  for  some  time  could  not 
speak  for  her  tears ;  finally,  in  a  faltering  voice, 
she  said  that,  by  the  last  request  of  the  de- 
ceased Count  and  Countess,  she  brought  to  her 
this  only  heir  of  the  noble  parents.  She  de- 
livered the  letter  containing  the  entreaty,  that 
Donna  Blanca  would  be  kind  enough  to  take 
a  mother's  place  towards  the  poor  orphan  child, 
and  request  her  husband  to  be  a  father  to 
him. 

Blanca  was  deeply  moved  at  the  sight  of  the 
lovely  boy,  the  child  of  her  dearest  friend, 
which  she  saw  now-  for  the  first  time.  She 
arose,  and,  regarding  the  child  with  her  pecu- 
culiar,  indescribable  tenderness,  said,  in  her 
soft,  sweet  voice  :  "  God  bless  thee,  dear  little 
angel  :  thou  art  as  dear  to  me  as  thy  beloved 
and  deeply-honored  mother ! "  The  child, 
though  it  did  not  comprehend  her  words,  un- 
derstood well  her  friendly  smile,  and  imme- 
diately stretched  out  both  its  little  arms  to 
her.  "  Oh  ! "  said  Blanca, "  you  can't  talk  yet; 
but  you  answer  my  greeting  distinctly  enough 
with  your  sweet  smile."  She  folded  the  child 
in  her  arms,  and,  pressing  him  to  her  heart, 
added  :  "  I  will  be  a  loving  mother  and  nurse 
to  you ;  God  grant  my  husband  may  sup- 
ply the  place  of  a  father  ! " 

Blanca  now  turned  towards  her  children, 
who  surrounded  her,  weeping.  "Now,  chil- 
dren," she  said,  "  greet  your  little  brother,  and 
promise  you  will  love  him." 

At  this  the  children's  sadness  disappeared, 
and  they  rushed  forward  to  kiss  and  embrace 
the  little  orphan. 

"  It  will  not  be  my  fault  if  he  is  not  happy,'' 
said  Philip — a  boy  about  seven  years  old, — 
immediately  getting  his  whistle  and  playing  ft 
little  march  on  it,  the  best  he  knew  how. 
Charles,  the  other  boy,  hung  around  the 
baby's  neck  his  little  white-and-red  striped 
drum,  and  beat  time  to  the  whistle.  The 
baby-boy  was  delighted  with  the  music,  and 
laughed  aloud.  At  last  the  mother,  that  the 
noise  might  not  become  too  boisterous,  had 
only  to  say :  "  That  will  do  ! "  and  immediately 
both  the  drum  and  whistle  were  hushed,  so 
well  were  the  boys  taught  to  obey. 

Eugenia,  the  elder  of  the  little  Countesses, 
some  eight  years  old,  now  added:  "I  will, 
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mak«>  shirts  for  the  dear  baby,  if  mother  will 
cut  them  ;  and  I  will  knit  his  little  stockings, 
too.  And  I  think  I  know  enough  about 
cooking  to  prepare  his  meals.  Tell  me,  dear 
mother,  what  shall  I  cook  for  him  now  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  kind  thought  of  you,  Eugenia ; 
the  little  fellow  must  be  hungry  after  his 
journey." 

Now  came  Clara,  the  youngest  girl — a  child 
of  some  four  years, — and  offered  the  baby  a 
couple  of  chestnuts,  saying  :  "  Eat  that,  dear- 
est !"  She  did  not  reflect  that  he  had  no  teeth 
yet.  All  the  rest  of  the  children  laughed  at 
this ;  but  the  mother  praised  the  kind-hearted 
child  for  her  thoughtful  ness,  and  explained 
her  error.  "  People  can  be  easily  mistaken," 
she  said  to  the  elder  children  ;  "  but  if  there 
be  no  lack  of  good-will,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
blamed.  A  good  intention  is  the  pearl  that 
gives  our  thoughts  and  actions  their  true 
value." 

CHAPTER  III.— THE  FOSTER-MOTHER. 

Little  Fernando  grew  and  thrived  well  un- 
der the  care  of  his  second  loving  mother.  He 
soon  began  to  learn  to  talk,  and  the  first  word 
he  could  pronounce  distinctly  was  "  Mother"  ; 
and  ever  afterwards  he  called  Donna  Blauca, 
just  like  the  rest  of  the  children,  by  no  other 
name  With  each  succeeding  day  he  became 
more  beautiful  and  amiable.  His  sweet  little 
face,  white  as  the  fairest  lily,  his  rose-colored 
cheeks,  his  rich  dark  curls,  but,  above  all,  his 
bright  black  eyes,  combined  to  give  him  a 
peculiar  charm.  He  gave  evidence  of  a  quick 
understanding  and  benevolent  heart,  full  of 
the  liveliest  appreciation  of  everything  good 
and  beautiful.  His  foster-mother  had  fully  as 
much  affection  for  him  as  for  her  own  children ; 
the  children  themselves  loved  him  too,  and 
never  seemed  to  remember  that  he  was  not 
really  their  brother. 

The  excellent  mother  knew  well  how  to 
raise  her  children,  in  whose  midst  she  always 
felt  the  happiest.  When  with  them,  in  the 
large,  splendid  garden  by  the  castle,  under  the 
open  sky,  or  the  leafy  trees  full  of  delicious 
fruit,  in  the  midst  of  flowers  and  blooming 
shrubs  of  all  kinds,  she  loved  especially  to 
speak  to  them  of  God,  and  their  duty  towards 
Him,  though  she  took  every  opportunity  to 
remind  them  of  Him — at  their  rising  in  the 
morning  and  going  to  bed  at  night,  at  their 
meals — in  fact,  on  every  occasion.  She  related 


to  them,  in  her  sweet  way,  whilst  they  listened 
attentively,  all  the  beautiful  and  wonderful 
histories,  telling  how  God,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  always  showed  Himself 
a  good  Father  to  men ;  how  He  delighted  in 
the  good,  and  made  them  happy;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  He  punished  the  bad.  She  liked 
the  children  to  ask  her  questions,  and  always 
answered  them  wisely  and  with  unfailing 
kindness.  These  relations  thus  gave  occasion 
to  little  conversations,  which  were  always  as 
instructive  as  they  were  entertaining  to  the 
children.  It  gave  the  mother  particular  pleas- 
ure when  the  children  added  their  own  obser- 
vations to  her  recitals.  At  this,  little  Fer- 
nando was  peculiarly  happy ;  thus,  for  ex- 
ample, he  was  of  opinion  that  Eden  could  not 
have  been  prettier  than  the  castle  garden. 
"  Why,  in  this  garden  of  ours,  which  the  good 
God  has  given  us,"  he  would  say,  "  we're  as 
happy  as  Adam  and  Eve  in  paradise ! " 

With  Eve,  Fernando  was  much  put  out. 
"If  she  hadn't  been  so  foolish  as  to  listen 
to  the  bad  old  snake,  my  dear  mother  and 
brothers  and  sisters  wouldn't  have  to  die. 
I  have  never  seen  a  snake  yet ;  I  know  them 
only  from  the  picture-book.  But  if  ever  one 
should  come  and  try  to  deceive  me,  I  wouldn't 
listen  to  him,  but  I'd  kill  him." 

The  mother  smiled,  and  said :  "  It  will 
hardly  come  to  pass  that  a  snake  will  talk  to 
you  ;  what  leads  us  to  evil  now  is  sin,  and 
that  is  what  we  have  to  combat."  She  illus- 
trated this  by  examples. 

Fernando  was  much  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  two  first  brothers  offered  in  sacrifice  a  lit- 
tle lamb  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  "  That 
is  fine,"  said  he ;  "I  like  that.  But  why 
don't  we  erect  an  altar  to  God  here  in  our 
garden,  and  bring  a  little  white  lamb  from 
our  large  sheepfold,  or  some  sheaves  of  ripe, 
yellow  wheat,  and  offer  a  sacrifice  to  God  ?  " 

The  mother  answered  :  "  We  have  an  altar  in 
the  church,  on  which  an  infinitely  more  splen- 
did Sacrifice  is  offered.  That  first  lamb  and 
the  sacrifices  of  fruits  were  only  weak  figures 
of  it.  But  you  do  not  understand  that  yet ; 
when  you  grow  older  and  understand  better, 
you  will  hear  about  it.  The  heart  of  every 
creature  should  also  be  an  altar  of  the  Lord  : 
we  should  offer  sacrifices  to  God  in  our 
hearts." 

"But,"  said  Fernando,  "I  don't  understand 
how  that  can  be." 
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The  mother  then  related,  further,  how  God 
took  pleasure  in  the  sacrifice  ot  the  pious  and 
innocent  Abel,  but  rejected  the  sacrifice  of 
the  wicked  Cain. 

"Now  [understand  what  you  mean,  mother," 
said  Fernando.  "The  piety  and  innocence 
in  Abel's  heart  were  properly  the  sacrifice  that 
pleased  God  ;  but  all  Cain's  offering  did  him 
no  'good,  because  he  had  not  a  good  heart 
towards  God.  Now  I  know  how  I  will  offer  a 
sacrifice  to  the  good  God  all  the  time.  I  will 
please  Him  by  being  pious,  loving  and  obey- 
ing Him  perfectly." 

The  other  children,  also,  heard  their  mother's 
stories  with  pleasure,  were  always  rejoiced  at 
them,  and  besieged  her  often  with  the  united 
cry  :  u  Mother,  tell  us  some  more ;  tell  us  some 
more ! " 

This  method  of  instruction  made  religion 
lovable  and  sweet,  laid  the  foundation  for 
more  complete  knowledge,  and  was  to  the  chil- 
dren a  precious  legacy  for  their  whole  life. 
For  youth  is  the  seed-time  for  all  virtue  and 
all  knowledge. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


The  Cathedral  of  Milan. 


"E  spent  some  charming  days  in 
Milan,  and  were  constantly  oc- 
cupied visiting  the  various  ob- 
jects of  interest.  We  went  of- 
ten to  the  Duomo,  so  long 
\\  deemed  second  only  to  St.  Peter's 
in  grandeur.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  describe  it :  the  mind  is  bewil- 
dered by  the  multitude  of  statues  which 
cluster  in  thousands  around,  on  the  summit  of 
every  spire,  and  along  the  cornices  of  the  great 
edifice.  The  Cathedral  was  commenced  in  1386, 
by  Giovanni  Visconti,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow, 
and  is  not  even  yet  quite  completed.  It  is  built 
of  white  marble  from  the  quarries  near  La  go 
di  Murjgiore.  Time  gives  it  a  rich  yellow  tint, 
though  in  many  places  it  is  black  with  age.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross.  The  columns 
supporting  the  roof  are  immense;  they  are 
fifty  in  number,  each  formed  by  an  assemblage 
of  eight  shafts ;  the  height  of  every  pillar  is 
eighty  feet,  and  eighteen  at  the  base.  The 
capitals  of  these  are  finely  wrought.  The  ceil- 
ing is  of  delicate  fret-work,  and  the  windows 


ot  painted  glass,  a  portion  of  each  being 
the  work  of  Pellegrini,  and  exceedingly  bril- 
liant. There  are  many  noble  monuments 
and  fine  pictures  adorning  the  aisles  and 
altars. 

The  tomb  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo  is  beneath 
the  church,  in  a  richly  decorated  chapel  con- 
taining along  the  walls  bass-reliefs,  in  silver- 
gilt,  of  all  the  great  events  of  his  life,  from 
his  birth  unto  his  reception  into  Paradise.  In 
the  centre  of  this  chapel  the  body  of  the  Saint 
reposes.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  shrine  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  is  attired  in  pontifical  robes. 
San  Carlo  Borromeo  is  the  Patron  Saint  of 
Milan  ;  he  was  born  in  1538,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  was  Archbishop  of  the  city ; 
he  was  a  great  and  good  man. 

In  the  rear  of  the  great  altar,  in  the  sacristy, 
were  the  jewels  of  the  church.  There  was  a 
life-size  silver  figure. of  San  Carlo,  and  an- 
other of  St.  Arabrosio.  In  the  silver  bust 
of  St.  John,  we  were  told,  was  enclosed  the 
real  head  of  the  martyr.  There  were  many 
other  relics,  among  them  a  piece  of  the  cru- 
cifix [True  CrossJ.  The  front-pieces  for  the 
altar  were  all  woven  of  silver  and  gold  thread, 
and  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  The  wealth 
in  this  one  room  is  immense.  There  were 
salvers,  plates,  cups,  and  candlesticks,  of  the 
pure  metals  of  gold  and  silver,  richly  inlaid 
with  rubies,  turquoise,  emeralds,  topaz,  ame- 
thysts, and  amber.  The  principal  altar  is  of 
walnut,  carved  by  Pellegrini;  the  pavement 
of  the  Cathedral  is  a  mosaic  of  black,  red, 
and  white  marble.  We  visited  many  other 
churches,  but  they  failed  to  interest  us  after 
the  magnificence  of  the  Duomo. — Madame 

Le  Vert. 

•  •  « 

B.  JOHN  LEON  ARDI,  from  his  earliest  child- 
hood, longed  to  be  a  priestT  but  his  poverty 
and  ignorance  seemed  hopeless  obstacles.  Yet 
he  never  despaired ;  he  confided  his  wish  to 
our  Blessed  Lady,  and  did  what  he  could  to 
grow  in  sanctity.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  he  was  at  last  enabled  to  begin  his 
studies,  and,  after  many  trials,  was  finally  or- 
dained priest.  He  founded  the  Congregation 
of  the  Mother  of  God.  To  our  Lady's  prayers 
he  attributed  the  blessed  fulfilment  of  his 
hopes  ;  and  forty  years'  incessant  persecution 
and  suffering  only  deepened  his  trust  in 
Mary,  and  kindled  the  desire  to  behold  her 
face  to  face. 
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HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— «t.  Luke,  I,  4*. 
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The  Sea-Gnll. 


TKIBUT  DE  RECONNAISSANCE  AU  TRKS  REVEREND 
IV  UK  SORIN,  SUP£RIRUR  GENERAL  DK  I,A 

CONGREGATION   DE    SAINTR   CROTX. 
BY    RLIZA    ALLEN   STARR. 

BIRD  of  the  sea  !   where  mighty  frigates  drown 
Nor  leave  a  ripple,  are  thy  pastimes  made. 
Grave  sports,  in  vast  afirial  circles  played 
From  wave  to  cloud  from  cloud  to  wave.    No 

frown 

On  sea  or  sky  appals  thee  ;  and  the  down 
On  thy  white  breast  shows  glistering,  in  the  shade 
Of  gathering  tempests.    Then,  with  motion  staid, 
I  see  thee,  where  the  mid-sea  surges  crown 
The  rocking  billows  of  the  awful  deep. 
Cradled  as  peacefully  as  if  asleep. 
Which,  seeing,  though  with  cheek,  blanched,  cold 

with  fear. 

Sudden  within  me  Hope's  chilled  pulses  leap  ; 
Since  He  who  fashioned  thee  with  purpose  clear, 
Our  drifting  ship,  storm-tossed,  can  safe  to  harbor 

steer. 

Ox  BOARD  L'AMERIQI  \- . 
December,  1875. 


Memoir  of  Rev.  Henry  Lemcke,  0.  S.  B. 


V.T   THE   REV.  A.  A.  LAMWM;. 


I. 

EV.  HENRY  LEMCKE,  O.S.  B.,  breath- 
ed his  last  at  the  Benedictine  Priory, 
Carrolltown,  Cambria  County,  Pa.,  at  a 
f-\\  minutes  before  nine  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
morning,  November  29,  1882,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-six  years,  four  months,  and  two 
He  had  been  quite  ill  for  several^weeks, 


and,  owing  to  his  great  age,  but  little  hopes  of 
his  recovery  were  entertained  by  his  friends  ; 
so  that  his  death  was  not  unexpected.  The 
obsequies  were  performed  on  Saturday,  the  4th 
of  December,  the  solemn  Requiem  beginning  at 
ten  o'clock.  After  the  Mass  and  solemn  absolu- 
tion, a  touching  and  eloquent  tribute  was  paid 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  by  the  Rev.  E. 
A.  Bush,  of  Loretto.  According  to  his  request. 
Father  Lemcke  was  interred  in  the  cemetery 
of  Carrolltown,  in  the  lots  set  apart  for  the 
Fathers  of  the  Benedictine  Order.  The  selec- 
tion was  very  appropriate,  for  the  good  priest 
was,  as  we  shall  see,  the  father  and  founder  of 
Carrolltown,  and  of  Catholicity  in  that  part  of 
the  county. 

A  sketch  of  the  life  of  Father  Lemcke  will, 
I  doubt  not,  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of 
THE  "  AVE  MARIA  "  for  many  reasons.  The 
great  age  which  he  was  permitted  to  attain, 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  veteran  of  Waterloo, 
that  he  had  been  a  Lutheran  preacher,  and 
was  converted,  became  a  priest,  and  labored  on 
the  mission  for  more  than  fifty-seven  years — 
that  he  travelled  extensively  in  the  discharge 
of  his  priestly  duties,  and,  much  more,  that  he 
was,  with  one  exception,  the  only  surviving 
companion  of  the  illustrious  Dr.  Gallitzin — 
and,  not  only  so,  but  the  spiritual  director  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Alleghanies  for  six  years,  impart 
an  interest  to  his  life  that  few  others  can  equal. 
I  have  said  that  he  is  the  last  surviver  but 
one  of  the  Prince-Priest ;  I  might  say  he  is 
the  last ;  for  although  the  Rev.  James  Brad- 
ley, of  Newry,  Blair  County,  Pa.,  entered  the 
mountain  mission  in  1830 — four  years  before 
Father  Leracke  came  to  the  West — his  ad- 
vanced age  and  infirmities  forced  him  to  retire 
from  the  active  duties  of  the  sacred  mini>try 
more  than  a  year  ago.  And  well  might  he  re- 
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tire,  for  he  had  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day  for  half  a  century,  at  a  time  when  the 
mission  tried  men's  bodies  no  less  than  their 
souls.  These  considerations,  and  the  fact  that 
I  have  been  requested,  as  the  reader  is  aware, 
to  write  a  "  complete  sketch  "  of  the  veteran 
missionary,  will  be  my  apology,  if  any  is 
needed,  for  my  going  somewhat  into  detail. 
Fortunately  for  me,  the  material  is  at  hand  ; 
for  Father  Lemcke  wrote  an  autobiography 
in  connection  with  an  account  of  Catholicity 
in  Cambria  County,  Pa.,  the  scene  of  much 
of  his  labors.  It  bore  the  title  of  "Sketches 
of  Local  History :  Cambria  County  in  the 
Olden  Time,  Embracing  the  Life  of  the 
Prince-Priest  and  Missionary,  D.  A.  Gallitzin  ; 
also  an  Autobiography  of  the  Writer,  Rev. 
Henry  Lsmcke "  ;  and  was  published  in  part 
in  the  local  newspapers.  I  shall  draw  from 
this  work  at  considerable  length,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a  picture,  not  only  of  the  man,  better 
than  a  strange  hand  could  draw,  but  also  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  scenes  in 
which  he  played  a  part.  It  will  interest 
those  unacquainted  with  them,  and  will  pre- 
sent them  in  a  different  light  to  the  student 
of  history.  Although  his  style  gives  evidence 
that  the  English  is  not  his  native  language,  I 
shall  leave  *it  unchanged,  for  thus  it  will  af- 
ford a  better  picture  of  the  man.  I  may  re- 
mark, ill  passing,  that  he  did  not  look  with 
favor  on  Miss  Brownson's  life  of  Dr.  Gallit/in, 
a  facfc  that  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  as 
giving  a  coloring  to  some  of  his  remarks.  In 
form,  Father  Lemcke  was  of  medium  stature, 
compactly  built,  and  evidently  calculated  to 
endure  great  labor ;  and  in  old  age  he  wore  a 
long  white  beard,  belonging  as  he  did  to  the 
Benedictine  Order.  His  mind  was  stamped 
with  strong  individuality  and  independence ; 
he  wa^  ready  at  any  moment  to  express  his 
views  011  any  subject ;  and  when  he  did  so,  it 
w;is  in  terms  that  no  one  would  misunderstand. 
Indeed,  he  was  just  the  man  for  the  times  and 
scenes  in  which  lie  was  destined  to  move. 
The  reader  will  not  fail  to  see  evidences  of 
his  outspoken  manner  in  the  extracts  I  shall 
make  as  we  proceed.  His  motives  for  writing 
his  life  are  thus  set  forth  : 

"  Uefore  I  speak  of  my  own  doings  in  Cam- 
bria County,  as  fur  as  they  are  connected  with 
its  history,  I  think  proper  to  give  an  account 
of  my  own  previous  career.  I  am  induced  to 
this  from  two  motives.  In  the  first  instance, 


I  hope  it  will  be. interesting  to  one  or  the 
other  of  my  fellow-pilgrims  to  see  how  God's 
providence  has  led  me  through  a  long  life.  I 
am  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  Church.  An- 
other motive  is  the  apprehension  that,  after  I 
am  dead  and  gone,  some  one  may  take  it  into 
his  head  to  write  about  me,  although  not 
knowing  more  about  me  than  a  certain  lady 
knew  about  Dr.  Gallitzin.  I  am  rather  an  in- 
significant man,  but  having  had  many  ups 
and  downs  in  the  world,  and  having  been  con- 
nected with  so  many  eminent  persons,  some- 
body might  undertake  to  tell  the  world  some- 
thing about  me.  Now,  that  this  may  be  done 
iji  a  correct  way,  and  according  to  truth,  I 
shall  do  it  myself,  since  my  eyes  are  yet  open 
in  my  eighty-fourth  year  of  the  life." 

II. 

"I  was  born  in  a  small  town  of  the  small 
duchy  of  Mechlenburg,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1796.  The 
Government  of  this  obscure  country  have  al- 
ways been  distinguished  for  their  rancor 
against  the  Catholic  Church,  from  Luther's 
time  to  this  day.  Although  they,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  do  not  think  more  of  Luther  and  his 
doctrine N than  they  do  of  the  Pope  and  his 
church.  ...  In  the  whole  dukedom  there 
was  only  one  small  Catholic  church,  in  the 
principal  city  of  Schwerin,  and  the  officiating 
priest  was  kept  under  oppressive  control.  In 
my  family  there  was  no  religion,  no  •  reli- 
gious teaching  or  exercises  ;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  my  venerable  grandfather,  I  should 
have  grown  up  a  pagan.  He  had  been  for 
more  than  half  a  century  organist  and  teacher 
of  the  common  school  of  the  town,  and  lived 
for  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  my  father's 
house,  and  enjoyed  his  pension.  I,  as  the 
youngest  child  of  the  youngest  daughter,  was 
his  pet,  and  was  always  about  him,  and  he, 
living  and  breathing  in  music,  placed  me  very 
early  at  his  old  rickety  harpsichord  (for  pianos 
we  had  none  in  those  days),  made  me  sing  old 
Lutheran  hymns,  and  managed  to  work  music 
into  my  soul  as  well  as  into  my  fingers,  hit- 
ting them  occasionally  with  his  fiddlestick, 
for  he  was  a  great  disciplinarian.  .  .  .  He  was, 
within  the  circle  in  which  I  gre^  up,  the  last 
remnant  of  the  old  orthodox  Lutheran  school, 
and  did  yet-  pray,  which  had  become  quite 
obsolete  and  out  of  fashion  in  families  who 
pretended  to  stand  above  the  vulgar.  It  was 
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il  MIC  :iN«)  to  pray.  Well  do  I 
rtMii"inl).T  that  he  would  m:tkr  IMP  kneel  down 
ami  tvpcat  some  simple,  but  pathetic  and  real 
(•lm<ti;iM  prayers.  Thank  thee,  grandfather ; 
by  that  thoii  h..vt  saved  my  soul.  If  people 
would  only  consider  how  important  it  is  to 
lead  children  early — and  it  cannot  be  too  early 
—into  the  practice  of  praying  !  There,  as 
it  \\vre,  an  angle-hook  is  cast  into  their  mouth, 
by  which  in  after-life  they  may  be  pulled 
back  when  they  are  on  the  point  of  losing 
sight  of  their  Maker  and  their  immortal  soul." 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  important 
truth  which  the  venerable  missionary  here 
states,  or  the  affectionate  manner  in  which  he 
refers  to  those  early  impressions,  is  most  de- 
serving of  our  attentive  consideration.  How 
truly  may  it  not  he  said  that  prayer,  learned 
in  early  childhood,  is  an  "angle-hook"  to 
lead  back  the  erring  ?  How  few  pastors  of 
souls  are  there  whose  experience  does  not  en- 
able them  to  bear  witness  to  this  important 
but  much-neglected  truth  !  I  would  also  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  spirit  of  religion, 
as  I  shall  call  it,  which  appears  in  the  whole 
life  of  the  subject  of  our  notice,  a  spirit  which 
we,  with  him,  may  safely  trace  to  those  early 
prayers. 

But  to  return.  "  There  was  another  man," 
•continues  our  good  Father,  "  who  had  a  great 
influence  on  my  early  education,  although  not 
in  the  way  of  my  grandfather,  for  he  was  a 
disciple  of  Kant,  in  whose  system  no  revealed 
religion,  nothing  supernatural,  finds  a  place. 
He  was  an  old  physician,  never  was  married, 
but  lived  and  boarded  all  his  lifetime  in  my 
father's  house,  and  was  consequently  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  Although  there  existed 
only  a  distant  relationship,  he  was  called 
uncle.  .  .  .  Uncle  was  no  quack,  but  a  thor- 
oughly learned  physician I  was  con- 
stantly about  him,  and  when  he  went  out  into 
the  country  to  see  his  patients,  he  would  take 
me  along  in  his  buggy.  Being  a  passionate 
whist  and  chess-player,  and  a  good  Latin 
scholar,  he  took  pleasure  to  initiate  in  me  these 
mysteries.  When  other  boys  hardly  can  spell 
in  their  mother-tongue,  I  had  already  read 
with  him  Cornelius  Nepos.  Besides,  I  read 
whatever  I  could  get  hold  of,  and  there  was 
no  want,  for  my  uncle  had  a  good  library,  and 
kept  newspapers  and  periodicals  ;  and  being  a 
subscriber  to  a  circulating  library,  lots  of 
novels  and  plays  came  into  my  hands.  But 


no  harm  was  done;  the  praying  with  grand- 
father, and  the  poring  over  his  large  family 
Bible  with  the  fin»>  engravings,  counteracted 
all  bad  effect  which  such  pell-mell  reading 
might  have  exercised  on  the  soul  of  a  young 
boy. 

"  I  happened  once  to  see  a  picture  represent- 
ing a  hermit  sitting  before  his  hut,  a  tame 
deer  lying  at  his  feet.  This  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  my  imagination,  and  when  1  had 
read  the  adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  too, 
I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  try  such  a 
life  myself.  With  a  hatchet  and  a  handsaw, 
and  a  basket  with  eatables,  I,  one  morning  be- 
fore the  sun  was  up,  left  the  town,  which  was 
yet  in  the  arms  of  sleep  ;  nobody  had  seen  me. 
In  the  deepest  recesses  of  a  pine- forest  I  con- 
cluded to  build  my  hut  near  a  spring.  I 
worked  hard  the  whole  day,  took  my  night's 
rest  on  some  moss,  and  was  early  the  next 
morning  at  my  work  again,  so  that  in  the 
evening  my  new  home  was  quite  comfortable. 
But  I  was  not  to  enjoy  it  long.  The  day  fol- 
lowing I  was  sitting  on  a  stump  in  front  of 
my  hut ;  at  my  feet  was,  instead  of  the  tame 
deer  I  had  seen  in  the  picture,  lying  my  faith- 
ful little  dog.  It  was  he  that  betrayed  me ; 
he  suddenly  jumped  up  and  barked ;  and  the 
game-keeper,  attracted  by  the  barking  in  a 
place  where  no  dog  had  a  right  to  bark  but 
his  own,  stood  before  me.  l  Well,  well,  my  fine 
gentleman,  here  you  are !  but  do  you  know 
that  you  directly  will  have  to  go  to  jail  for 
cutting  saplings,  and  keeping  fire  in  the  Gov- 
ernment forest  ? '  I  stood  there  trembling 
and  crying  bitterly.  Then  the  old  man  smiled 
and  said,  in  a  friendly  tone :  k  Come,  my  child  ; 
I  will  take  you  home  to  your  people,  who  are 
quite  in  despair  about  you.'  I  was  welcomed  by 
my  mother,  who  just  happened  to  be  engaged 
with  the  broom,  with  which  she  belabored  me 
soundly.  This  was  her  way,  when  she  got 
angry.  ...  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
attached  to  a  mother.  My  whole  heart  was 
filled  with  the  love  of  grandfather  and  uncle, 
with  whom  I  spent  my  time,  and  often  did  not 
come  near  my  mother  for  weeks." 

III. 

"I  understood  well,"  he  continues  farther 
on,  "  that  it  was  high  time  to  have  something 
done  for  me,  for  I  was  growing  up  to  be  a  tall 
fellow.  As  nobody  offered  to  do  anything  for 
me,  I  took  the  matter  into  my  own  hands, 
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and  ran  off;  but  this  time  not  into  a  piue- 
forest,  but  to  Sehwerin,  the  principal  city  of 
the  dukedom.  Here  I  was  standing,  after  a 
fatiguing  night's  march,  in  the  market-place, 
ruminating  what  was  to  be  done  next,  when, 
behold,  a  young  fellow  came  from  among  the 
crowd  of  students  who  were  just  leaving  the 
halls  of  the  high  school ;  running  up  to  me, 
he  took  me  by  both  hands,  and  said  :  '  Hallo, 
Henry!  how  did  you  come  here  ?  '  He  was  the 
son  of  a  family  with  which  my  elder  brother 
had  lived  when  he  was  here  at  school,  and 
knew  me." 

He  soon  arranged  regarding  his  lodging, 
and  stood  his  examination.  In  due  time  he 
appeared  at  the  school,  where  u  The  old  school 
monarch,  who  for  upward  of  forty  years  had 
been  hard  at  work  to  lick  the  rude  cubs  of 
Mechlenburg  into  shape,  was  sitting  in  his 
arm-chair  with  his  long  pipe  and  huge  tank- 
ard at  his  elbow,  when  I,  with  a  palpitating 
heart  and  profound  bow,  made  my  appearance 
before  him.  He  put  some  questions,  which  I, 
in  my  embarrassment,  rather  awkwardly  an- 
swered/' He  was  then  assigned  to  a  class 
much  below  his  merits,  and  composed  of  boys 
much  smaller  than  himself.  On  appearing 
among  them,  he  says  :  "  I  stood,  like  Goliah 
among  the  Philistines,  among  a  crowd  of  lit- 
tle boys,  who  stared  at  me,  and  by  and  by  be- 
gan to  play  tricks  on  me.  One  would  take 
hold  of  the  long,  dangling  tails  of  my  old- 
fashioned  frock-coat  and  whirl  me  around ; 
another  one  thought  it  great  fun  to  knock  my 
unfashionable  hat  over  my  eyes,  whilst  an- 
other one  would  make  me  moustaches  with  ink. 
Now,  my  bashfulness  and  forbearance  among 
the  young  city  gentlemen  was  at  an  end. 
Having  been  at  home  a  good  boxer,  and  the 
terror  of  the  other  boys,  it  was  an  easy  matter 
for  me  to  make,  in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye,  some 
of  them  sprawl  on  the  floor.  All  at  once  the 
door  flew  open  and  the  teacher  of  the  class 
stormed  in  and  took  me  by  the  collar.  But 
when  I  showed  him  my  credentials,  and  told 
him  that  I  was  quite  innocent,  as  the  boys 
had  provoked  and  attacked  me  first,  he  became 
friendly,  upbraided  them,  and  handed  me  a 
Latin  grammar,  pointing  out  a  passage  taken 
from  some  classic,  which  I  read  and  translated 
correctly." 

He  was  then  promoted  to  a  class  suited  to  his 
size  and  attainments,  where,  he  says,  "  I  found 
grown-up  boys  of  my  own  age,  and  went  on 


well.  I  wrote  to  my  father,  who  did  not  dis- 
approve of  the  step  I  had  taken,  but  told  me 
he  would  hardly  be  able  to  support  me." 

The  consequence  was  that  he  was  soon  able 
to  provide  for  himself  by  giving  private  les- 
sons in  wealthy  families.  The  atmosphere  of 
Sehwerin  was  not,  however,  calculated  to  de- 
velop the  religious  feelings  of  its  students. 
Reverting  to  this  point,  which  he  never  losi 
sight  of,  Father  Lemcke  remarks  :  "  Religion, 
especially  its  public  appearance  and  influence 
on  society,  was  in  those  days  at  a  very  low 
ebb  in  Sehwerin.  There  was  no  such  thing  at 
the  high  school  as  religious  instruction  and  ex- 
ercises. In  the  venerable  Gothic  Cathedral  of 
the  thirteenth  century  with  which  the  school 
building,  formerly  the  chapter-house,  was  con- 
nected, was  a  particular  place,  a  sort  of  trib- 
une, set  apart  for  the  students,  and  the  regular 
attendance  at  divine  service  was  commanded. 
But  in  my  time  this  matter  had  become  quite 
obsolete.  The  professors  were,  one  and  all, 
Freemasons,  and  were  never  to  be  seen  inside 
a  church.  I  was  tired  of  sitting  in  that  large, 
venerable  building  of  Christian  times  listen- 
ing, in  company  with  some  old  women,  to  a 
tiresome,  watery  sermon,  without  a  glimpse 
of  true  Christian  sentiment  in  it.  Now  it  was 
that  deep  and  lasting  impressions  in  regard  to 
the  Catholic  religion  entered  my  soul.  I  hap- 
•pened  to  be  acquainted  with  a  Catholic  family,, 
and  was  invited  to  go  with  them  to  their 
church.  Here  was  quite  a  new  world  for  me : 
although  I  had  no  idea  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  and  the  ceremonies  connected  with  it, 
still  all  I  heard  and  saw  filled  my  soul  with 
feelings  of  devotion,  so  that  I  also  bent  my 
knees  with  the  kneeling  congregation,  which 
I  never  had  done  since  I  used  to  pray,  when  a 
little  boy,  with  my  grandfather.  Above  all, 
I  was  struck  with  the  preaching.  In  our 
churches  the  preacher  would  step  forth  in  his 
uncouth  gown,  mount  with  great  gravity  and 
measured  step  the  pulpit,  make  three  respectful 
bows,  to  the  front  and  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  to  the  auditory,  who  were  seated  around, 
quite  unconcerned  ;  then  he  would  open  his 
large  Bible,  arrange  and  smooth  his  manu- 
script, and  read  it  down  in  an  affected  and 
drawling  tone.  .  .  .  How  different  were  things 
in  the  Catholic  church  !  The  preacher  stepped 
up  without  any  ceremony  or  mock-gravity, 
without  bows,  as  a  man  who  is  standing 
there  under  higher  commission,  without  the 
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parading  of  a  large  Bible,  without  the  unfold- 
ing nt'  ,i  mamiM'ript :  In-  just  signed  himself 
i  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  pronoimci-d  his 
'text,  and  then  invoked  the  Holy  Ghost.  When 
he  had  finished  his  sermon,  which  came  not 
from  a  written  paper,  but  from  a  heart  filled 
with  power  from  above,  and  was  listened  to 
with  the  greatest  attention,  he,  instead  of 
bowing  to  the  people,  blessed  them.  I  went 
afterwards  to  the  Catholic  church,  but  secretly, 
like  Nicodemus  to  Christ,  hiding  behind  the 
stairs  to  the  gallery,  for  it  had  become  known 
that  I  had  been  on  my  knees  in  the  Catholic 
church,  and  I  was  much  teased  and  ridiculed 
by  my  irreligious  comrades." 

But  a  rude  change  was  about  to  come  ;  his 
school  life  was  soon  to  be  relinquished  for 
that  of  the  camp ;  and  instead  of  contending 
in  class  with  the  heroes  of  ancient  times, 
he  was  to  buckle  on  his  armor  to  meet  the 
great  hero  of  modern  Europe.  But  I  shall 
leave  him  to  continue  the  narrative  in  his 
own  graphic  style,  even  at  the  expense  of  hav- 
ing the  reader  think  that,  not  I,  but  the  good 
priest  himself,  is  writing  these  sketches. 

IV. 

"  The  memorable  year  of  1813  came.  Na- 
poleon had  lost  his  army  of  more  than  half  a 
million  of  men  in  the  snow-fields  of  Russia; 
the  remnants,  or  rather  ruins,  of  it  wandered 
as  fugitives  throughout  our  country,  where 
they,  not  a  year  ago,  had  been  domineering. 
Twenty-one  men,  also  of  the  two  thousand, 
which  our  little  principality  had  to  furnish  as 
a  contingent,  to  Napoleon's  army,  came  home 
sick,  frost-bitten,  and  in  a  rage.  Now  the  long- 
smothered  resentment  against  French  oppres- 
sion burst  forth  in  bright  flames ;  in  a  short 
time  the  whole  north  of  Germany,  from  the 
Vistula  to  the  Elba,  was  in  arms." 

All  classes  hastened  to  the  defence  of  their 
country,  and  young  Lemcke,  catching  the 
contagion — and  few  were  more  likely  to  catch 
it — enlisted,  though  only  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Little  time  was  left  for  them  to  prepare 
for  active  service,  when  Napoleon  had  rallied 
and  sent  a  large  division  of  his  army,  under 
"Vince  Eckmuhl,  into  Mechlenburg.  Al- 

lough   the  division   of  the  army  in  which 
roung  Lemcke  was,  did  not,  as  he  tells  us, 

igage  in  any  of  the  more  famous  battles  of 
campaign,  it  was  yet  in  many  bloody  en- 
•iits  with  the  enemy.    Soon  they  were 


sent  against  the  Danes  who  were  still  attached 
to  the  cause  of  the  "Little  Corporal.11  When 
peace  had  been  concluded  with  the  Danes,  and 
the  division  of  the  army  in  which  our  subject 
was  enlisted  had  a  little  time  for  filling  its 
thinned  ranks,  they  were  ordered  to  Paris. 
But  they  did  not  reach  that  city  until  the 
first  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  his  banishment  to- 
Elba. 

"  When  Napoleon  had  escaped,  the  year  fol- 
lowing," he  continues,  "we  had  been  already 
disbanded,  but  were  called  up  again  in  great 
hurry.  It  took,  of  course,  some  time  before 
we  could  get  ready,  and  therefore  we  had,  in 
this  second  part  of  the  great  drama,  nothing 
to  do  but* to  march  ;  for  when  we  arrived  at 
the  battle-field  of  Waterloo,  the  whole  affair 
had  been  settled  by  Wellington  and  our  old 
hero,  Bliicher." 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


Father  Tom. 


A  STORY  OF  CONNEMAKA. 


BY  NUGENT  ROBINSON,  AUTHOR  OF    BETTER  THAN 
GOLD,"  "MY  RAID  INTO  MEXICO,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"I'm  Jim  Doyle,  Captain.  Father  Tom1 
sint  me  a  message  be  Patsy  Lynch  for  to  come 
to  him  this  mornin'." 

Jim  was  arrayed  in  a  pair  of  corduroy 
breeches  that  had  seen  "a  power  o'  weather,' 
button'ed  below  his  knees,  the  brass  buttons  as 
bright  as  a  new  drug-store  ;  bluish  gray  stock- 
ings, darned  in  both  black  and  white  at  vari- 
ous intervals,  adorned  his  shapely  legs  ;  while 
a  pair  of  brogues,  heavily  greased,  completed 
the  continuation  of  the  man. 

His  upper  frame  was  incased  in  a  white 
shirt,  the  collar  of  which,  considerably  frayed 
by  conscientious  but  violent  washings,  rose  up 
to  his  ears ;  while,  being  unbuttoned  at  the 
throat,  it  revealed  a  portion  of  a  brick- red 
chest  and  neck.  His  waistcoat,  formerly  the 
property  of  a  member  of  the  Galway  Hunt, 
had  originally  been  scarlet,  but  was  now 
stained  every  color  in  the  rainbow.  An  odd 
button  still  clung  to  it  here  and  there,  and  it 
was  dexterously  fastened  across  his  chest  by  a 
huge  brass  pin.  His  face  bore  traces  of  a  re- 
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cent  violent  tussle  with  soap  and  water,  while 
his  hair,  flattened  down  on  his  forehead,  de- 
noted a  uot  very  remote  acquaintance  with 
the  village  pump. 

"  An'  so  the  quolity  above  at  the  big  house 
is  Catholics — glory  be  to  God  !"  observed  Jim. 

"They  are  indeed,  Jim,  and  good  ones." 
•  "Bedad  that'll  take  the  consait  out  of  the 
*oupers  and  Mrs.  Smyley's  crew  beyant  at 
Clifden.  Bowwow,  says  the  fox,  but  it's  a  big 
day  for  Father  Tom,  and  the  Church  av  Rome 
no  less." 

Jim  was  silent  and  reflective  for  a  moment. 

"Faix,  Captain,  but  it's  a  dhroll  idaya :  a 
family  spindin'  a  mint  o'  money  on  Glincree- 
gan,  an'  they  furriners  !  Arrah  what  brought 
thim  here  at  all  at  all  ?  For  the  matther  o' 
that,  what  brings  any  one  here  ?  Gintlemin 
from  Dublin  an'  London,  and  other  furrin 
parts,  wid  rings  on  their  fingers  an'  goold 
pins  in  their  neckties,  an'  bank-notes  as  thick 
as  rishes,  comes  here — for  what  ?  To  wallop 
the  river  below  for  throuts  that's  too  well  fed 
for  to  care  a  thraneen  for  their  flies,  or  for  pike 
that  runs  away  wid  line,  an'  rod,  an'  reel,  to 
the  tune  of  five  pound — no  less.  What  brings 
thim  here  at  all  at  all  ?  They're  always  com- 
plainin'.  Sorra  a  haporth  else  they  do.  Wan 
man  has  his  feet  all  blisthers,  and  roars  mur- 
dher  ;  another  says  his  face  is  desthroyed  wid 
the  sun,  an'  ye'd  think  he  lost  a  barony  in 
regard  to  the  few  freckles  th'  open  air  painted 
on  him.  Another  up  an'  says  he  ates  too 
much  ;  another  murns  that  he  can't  dhrink 
enough ;  another  condimns  the  counthry. 
They've  quare  notions  av  divarshion,  these 
fishers  an'  shooters  an'  rich  people.  It's 
grurnblin'  they  do  be  from  mornin'  till  night ; 
an'  I'll  go  bail,  Captain,  that  these  Americans 
will  get  tired  of  Glincreegan  afore  they're  in 
it  a  twelmonth." 

The  dragoon  was  intensely  amused  with 
Jim,  who  spoke  as  if  thinking  aloud. 

"  So  as  Father  Tom  makes  be  it,  who  cares  ? 
If  he  had  only  the  sinse  for  to  put  his  comether 
on  these  rich  people,  bedad  it's  a  new  chapel 
he'  be  havin',  as  large  as  the  wan  in  Wesport, 
that  wud  hould — " 

41 1  know  what  it  would  not  hold,  Jim,  if  it 
was  as  large  as  St.  Peter's.  Your  tongue," 
interrupted  the  Padre,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Faix,  Father  Tom,  but  ye  must  have  yer 
joke,  sir,"  as  he  rose  to  greet  the  priest  who 
had  just  entered  the  room. 


"Phil,  this  gossoon  can  tell  you  where  to 
find  a  trout  if  there's  one  in  Slievenamogue. 
Can't  you,  Jim?" 

"  Well,  yer  riverence,  I'll  give  the  Captain  a 
good  chance  anyhow.  /  can't  do  more." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  providing  a  dish  of 
trout,  Phil  ?  I  have  to  go  amongst  my  poor 
people  with  glad  tidings  of  great  joy.  I'll  tell 
you  what  you  can  do  :  fish  the  river  up  to 
Boher-na-Suggaun,  and  I  will  pick  you  up 
and  go  on  to  Dr.  Hogau's  to  dinner.  Jim  here 
will  act  as  your  aide-de-camp." 

Father  Tom  was  a  fussy  man  that  morning  ; 
Rothschild  was  never  busier  in  negotiating  a 
loan  of  millions.  Before  him  lay  the  rolls  of 
Bank  of  Ireland  notes,  which  he  had  counted 
over  at  least  fifteen  times,  the  total  differing 
on  each  occasion,  to  his  extreme  bewilderment 
and  dismay.  The  task  of  dividing  them  into 
bundles  was  no  light  matter,  for  in  each  case 
he  fastened  the  bundle  with  a  ligature  of 
paper,  which  he  sealed  with  good,  old-fash- 
ioned red  sealing-wax,  and  labelled  "Mary 
Cassidy,  £2";  "Joe  Heffernan,  £5";  "Judy 
Finnigan,  £1";  "Molly  Brady,  £3";  and  so 
on  until  every  stiver  was  exhausted,  and  still 
a  lot  of  poor  people  left  out  in  the  cold.  Then 
he  would  begin  again,  reducing  the  amounts 
in  some  cases,  which  cost  him  a  sore  pang,  for 
he  knew  the  grim  necessities  in  each  case,  and 
the  weighty  value  of  every  shilling.  The  good 
priest  struggled  bravely  on,  and  the  dragoon 
had  almost  made  up  a  basket  of  trout  ere 
Father  Tom  set  out  on  his  mission  of  "glad 
tidings  of  great  joy." 

And,  oh !  it  was  great  joy  to  his  parishion- 
ers to  see  him  as  he  passed  slowly  along,  his 
pockets  bulging  with  the  bundles  of  notes,  his 
sweet  smile  shedding  radiance  as  he  returned 
the  respectful  and  loving  greetings  that  met 
him  on  all  sides. 

"God  bless  Mrs.  Kehoe  !  How's  the  good 
man  ?  Ah,  is  that  you,  Mary  Butterly !  Come 
up  to  me  after  Mass  to-morrow  ;  I'll  give 
you  another  bottle  for  the  rheumatism.  Well, 
Tom,  how 's  the  cow  ?  I  think  I  can  get  you 
grazing  for  her  at  Glencreegan  ;  think  of 
that,  Tom,— at  Glencreegan  !  Mrs.  Draper, 
I'm  coming  to  hear  your  mother's  confession 
this  evening.  How  is  the  poor  creature  ? 
She'll  have  her  reward  in  the  next  life  for  all 
she  has  suffered  here.  It  is  well,  my  child,  to 
suffer  here.  Mrs.  O'Brien,  tell  that  rascal 
Patsy  that  he  mustn't  milch  from  catechism 
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again.  I'm  thankful  to  you,  Hill  Harrington, 
lor  tli  :  it  was  as  sweet  as  a  salmon. 

P  .  you   must  not  *end  me  any 

mon-  egg-s.  Keep  them  for  the  children.  My 
own  hens  are  laying  nicely.  Ted,  I've  a  holy 
piriup-  for  you,  ray  boy, — God  bleas  you! 
Well.  Murty,  how's  the  wheat  looking? 
Well?  T  1.  Glory  be  to  God,  there's 

a  fine  prospect  for  the  potatoes." 

Out  into  the  mountains  tramped  the  loving 
pastor,  now  skipping  from  boulder  to  boulder 
with  the  agility  of  a  goat,  now  feeling  his 
footing  across  a  bog,  as  he  approached  some 
mumble  shelling  perched  on  the  ledge  of  a 
rock,  inaccessible  save  to  the  initiated,  or  de- 
scended to  the  mud-cabin  that  served  for  miles 
a*  a  landmark  in  the  dreary  waste  of  bog. 

Who  may  tell  the  joy  the  good  priest 
brought  to  bleeding  and  wearied  hearts  as, 
with  words  of  hope  and  comfort  and  reassur- 
ance, he  delivered  his  dole,  and  with  the  glee- 
fulness  of  a  child  narrated  the  circumstances 
connected  with  its  acquisition  ?  Not  I.  By 
the  bedside  of  fever ;  to  the  trembling  hands 
of  the  mother  anxious  for  her  little  ones  ;  to 
the  honest  laborer,  whose  very  turf-knife  was 
in  pawn  for  food  ;  to  the  modest  matron,  whose 
worn  and  tattered  raiment  caused  her  to  avoid 
her  neighbors,  came  the  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy  ;  and  as  Father  Tom  skipped  down  the 
hill,  or  leaped  across  the  bog,  he  was  followed 
with  blessings  that  became  inarticulate  lor 
the  choking  sobs  of  those  who  uttered  them. 

While  the  Padre  was  doing  the  Master's 
work,  the  young  dragoon,  accompanied  by 
Jim  Doyle,  was  engaged  in  whipping  the 
brawling  Slievenamogue,  and  to  a  purpose ; 
for,  owing  to  the  "straight  tips"  of  Jim 
brown  and  speckled  trout  were  lured  from  un- 
suspected spots,  while  the  reaches  where  or- 
dinary and  skilful  anglers  were  in  the  habit  of 
fishing  were  passed  by  in  silent  contempt. 
Phil  made  up  an  excellent  basket  of  fish,  and 
by  the  time  he  had  reached  Boher,  where  he 
was  to  meet  the  Padre,  his  task  was  trium- 
phantly accomplished. 

Thn  plai-e  selected  for  the  rendezvous  was  in- 
tensely pirtureMjue  :  the  river  sparkled  like  a 
string  of  j.-wels.  the  purple  mountains  leaning 
lovingly  over  it,  while  ever  and  anon  a  clean- 
cut  cha-m  SCUT  down  a  creamy  torrent  to  help 
lu-lp  the  glad  waters  on  their  way.  Here 
and  theiv  a  lonely  and  miserable  little  cabin 
dotted  the  mountain-side,  the  peat-smoke  curl- 


ing upward,  the  v.-ry  idealization  of  dreamy 
stillness.  Close  by,  and  in  silent  admiration 
and  wonder,  was  grouped  a  band  of  children, 
so  picturesque  that  Murillo  would  have  rapt- 
urously transferred  it  to  canvas:  raven  hair, 
violet  eyes,  and  limbs  worthy  the  chisel  of 
Phidias ;  the  girls  in  scarlet  petticoats,  the 
boys  in  corduroy  in  ribbands. 

"Has   Doctor   Hogan  a  nice  residence?1* 
asked  Dillon  of  Jim. 
"  It's  a  snug  lump  of  a  house,  Captain." 
"Has  it  any  pleasure-grounds  about  it  ?" 
"It  has  a  bit  of  a  lawn  ;  but,"  added  Jim 
with  a  malicious  grin,  "in  the  summer-time 
the  river's  at  the  bottom  of  the  lawn,  an'  in 
the  winther  the  lawn's  at  the  bottom  of  the 
river." 

"  He  sees  a  good  deal  of  company." 
"  Sorra  a  much  thin,  barrin'  the  County  In- 
specthor,  an'  the  Sub  (a  rale  hard-goin'  chap), 
an1  old  Ayr,  of  Ayr  Coort  (he'd  dhrink  the  say 
dhry),  an1  raebbe  Misther  Hiniry,  from  Kyle- 
more  beyant  (a  fine  employer  he  is, — good 
hick  to  him  j,  an'  another  bonesetther  from  Clif- 
den  ;  that's  all  the  company  he  sees,  or  gets  a 
chance  of  seein'." 

"  Well,  that  is  something,"  laughed  Phil. 
"  I'll  go  bail,  barrin'  Misther  Hiniry,  they'll 
all  be  convaynient  to-day.  Be  the  mortial ! 
they  nose  a  dinner  like  a  pack  o'  baigles ;  but 
sure,"  growled  Jim,  "why  wouldn't  they? — 
don't  they  bring  their  dinners  wid  thim  ?  " 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
"  What  do  I  mane.  Captain  ?  I  mane  that  th* 
ould  County  Inspecthor'll  bring  some  sperrits 
that  he  riz  off  so«ne  o'  the  daycent  boys  that 
makes  it,  out  in  the  mountains  ;  and  mebbe 
the  Sub '11  have  a  lump  of  a  turbot  or  a  sal- 
mon in  the  well  of  the  car ;  an'  ould  Misther 
Ayr '11  rowl  out  a  hanch  of  iligant  mutton; 
an'  if  Misther  Hiniry  comes  over  from  Kyle- 
more  beyant,  he  '11  bring  a  box  full  o'  cham- 
pagne wine,  and  all  sort-  of  fruits  that  grows 
beyant,  just  as  if  they  wor  in  Arabia  or  Prussia, 
or  Asia  Minor." 

"The  Doctor  must  be  very  popular." 
"  Arrah  the  people  that's  in  dhread  o'  sick- 
ness, that  aits  too  much  and  dhrinks  too  much, 
must  be  civil  to  him.  Sure  he  took  th'  ould 
County  Inspecthor  out  o'  the  horrors  twict — 
no  !• 

"  The  Doctor  must  be  a  good  fellow." 
"Och,  he's  a  good  fellow  whin  he  has  it,  but 
— he  never  has  it,"  was  Jim's  rejoinder. 
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The  dragoon  lighted  a  cigar,  and  asked  Jini 
if  he  would  like  a  weed. 

"  I'm  thankful  to  ye,  Captain,  but  I've  a 
dudheen  here  that  flogs  all  the  cigars  that  ever 
was  rowled,"  extracting  as  he  spoke  a  little 
black  clay  pipe  from  some  secret  and  mysteri- 
ous recess  in  his  garments.  "If  yer  honor 
doesn't  object,  I'll  take  a  shough." 

"  Smoke  as  much  as  you  please,  Jim." 

When  Doyle  had  "reddied"  his  pipe,  he 
asked  the  dragoon  if  he  perceived  a  little  build- 
ing peeping  over  the  edge  of  the  tall  mountain 
facing  them. 

"  That's  the  Boher  Chapel,  Captain  ;  an'  I'll 
tell  ye  what  happened  to  me  wanst  when  I  was 
a  gossoon  only  the  height  of  a  bee's  knee,  in 
regard  to  sarvin'  Mass  up  there — that  is,  if  yer 
honor  is  convaynient." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  it  of  all  things,  Jim." 

"  Well,  sir — as  I  was  saying — I  was  a  lump 
of  a  gossoon,  an'  sorra  a  booke  I'd  read,  or  a 
sum  I'd  do,  but  it's  afther  the  rabbits  an'  hares 
I  was,  an'  ketchin'  fish,  an'  divartin'  meself  in- 
tirely,  whin  wan  mornin',  nigh  Christmas,  up 
comes  Father  Myles  McManus,  iflebbe  sayin' 
the  rosary — in  beatification  this  blessed  an' 
holy  minnit,  amin," — and  Jim  reverently 
raised  his  hat ;  "  up  he  kem  to  where  me  poor 
mother — God  rest  her  soWl ! — was  stttin'  fore- 
ninst  the  fire,  an'  says  he,  '  Missis  Doyle,'  says 
he,-  *  have  ye  no  regard  at  all  for  to  be  in  glory 
whin  ye  shovel  oif  this  mortial  coil  ?  '  says  he. 

" '  Oh,  yer  riverence,'  says  me  mother,  be- 
ginning for  to  roar  and  bawl,  '  why  wud  ye 
utther  t*him  hard  words  agin  me  ? ' 

'"Bekase,  ma'am,'  says  he,  'yer  not  attind- 
in'  to  yer  duty.' 

"'0  Father  Myles,'  says  she,  'what  is  it 
that  I  done  wrong  ? '  bawlin'  till  ye'd  think 
her  heart  weuld  split.  . 

" '  Why  don't  ye  sind  that  gossoon ' — point- 
ing his  finger  at  me — says  he,  'for  to  sarve  me 
Mass  ? '  says  he.  '  I  was  bet  up  intirely  on 
Sunda,'  says  he, '  for  some  wan  for  to  sarve  me 
last  Mass  ;  and,'  says  he,  '  I  was  wudout  me 
brequest  till  it  was  time  for  me  dinner,'  says 
he  ;  '  an'  I'm  not  oversthrong  be  raison  of  me 
heart,'  says  he. 

" '  He'd  only  spile  yer  Mass,  Father  Myles,' 
flays  me  mother. 

"  '  Sind  him  to  me  on  Christmas  Eve,'  says 
Father  McManus,  'an'  I'll  larn  him  how  for 
to  do  it,  for  he  must  attind  the  midnight 
Mass,'  says  he.  So,  for  to  make  a  long  story 


short,  Captain,  I  was  sint,  wid  a  sore  heart, 
over  the  hills  to  that  little  chapel  foreninst  ye 
on  Christmas  Eve  for  to  larn  to  sarve  the 
midnight  Mass.  I  wint  up  to  the  chapel,  and 
Father  Myles  fairly  bothered  me  wid  the 
Latin,  till  I  come  away  wid  an  ass's  load  of  it 
in  me  head,  but  all  soft  as  a  plate  of  stir- 
about, so  that  whin  I  had  a  grip  of  wan  re- 
sponse all  right,  if  I  was  for  to  be  sint  to  Bot- 
any Bay  for  it  I  couldn't  come  at  the  next 
word. 

"  *  What  '11 1  do  at  all  at  all  ? '  I  says  to  me- 
self. '  I  must  only  thry  an'  bother  him  wid  the 
bell.' 

"  Dickens  sich  a  night  ever  kem  out  of  the 
heavens  for  snow.  It  bet  all  I  ever  heard  tell 
of.  The  flake's  were  as  big  as  sods  of  turf,  and 
a  wind  was  blowin'  that  wud  untie  the  sthrings 
of  yer  brogues. 

" '  Yer  not  goin'  for  to  sind  the  gossoon  out 
on  sich  a  night,'  says  me  poor  father. 

"'There's  no  help  for  it,'  says  me  mother. 

" '  He'll  be  mulvathered  wid  the  cowld.' 

"'He  must  sarve  Father  Myles'  midnight 
Mass,'  says  me  mother. 

'"There'll  be  no  wan  to  attind  it,'  says  me 
father,  a  little  rough. 

" '  But  Father  Myles  must  say  it,'  says  me 
mother. 

"An'  so,  Captain,  I  was  sint  out  in  the  cowld 
up  that  very  hill  beyant,  for  we  wur  livin' 
below  in  that  bog  where  the  boys  is  cuttin* 
turf." 

"  That  must  have  been  a  damp  spot,  Jim," 
observed  Dillon. 

"  Damp,  avic  !  damp  !  why  the  very  snipes 
has  the  neuralagy.  It's  only  fit  for  a  say-gull 
or  a  dispinsary  docthor.  I  had  four  good  mile 
for  to  put  undhpr  me — as  bad  as  a  score,  for 
it  was  all  up-hill — an'  I — only  I  knew  the 
short-cuts  on  me  road  as  well  as  a  crow,  be 
me  song  I  was  mulvathered,  an'  it's  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river  here  among  the  salmon  I'd 
be,  as  sure  as  there's  a  leg  on  a  goat.  It  was 
tough  work,  Captain,  an'  I  goin'  intirely 
agin  me  likin';  an'  not  a  word  of  what  Father 
Myles  had  discoursed  to  me  in  the  mornin'  but 
was  clane  betout  o'  me  hed.  More  nor  twict 
I  was  goin'  for  to  turn  back,  but  somethin' 
tould  me  for  to  go  on  ;  so  on  I  wint.  sir,  wid 
snowballs  as  hard  as  bullets  sfcickin'  to  me 
brogues." 

II'  re  Jim  took  two  or  three  vigorous  whiffa 
of  the  dudheen. 
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M  \V.-!I.  >:r."  he  r.'smned,  "whin  I  got  up  to 
the  chapel,  there  wasn't  a  stim  of  light,  an'  I 
<srep  round  to  the  vesthry  doore,  an'  knocked 
"respectful-like,  but  no  answer.  I  knocked 
•gin.  No  answer.  I  riz  the  latch  an'  pushed 
the  doore.  The  last  sod  was  burnin'  out, 
an'  there  wasn't  a  handful  o'  fire.  4  He 
hasn't  come  yit,'  says  I  to  meself,  4so  I'll 
humor  the  fire';  an'  I  wint  for  to  stir  it,  whin 
I  filt  me  heart  dhrop  into  me  brogues,  an'  me 
hair  fly  up  to  the  ceilin1,  for  right  forenint  me 
stood  Father  Myles,  as  white  as  if  he  was  bein' 
waked,  an'  look  in'  quare  an'  murnful.  He  was 
restminted  reddy  for  Mass.  I  couldn't  spake. 
Me  tongue  was  that  dhry  in  me  troath  that 
ye  could  have  grated  a  lump  o'  sugar  on  it. 
He  said  nothin',  but  waved  me  to  go  on  before 
him.  Me  knees  was  rattlin'  together  like 
pays  in  a  mug,  but  I  marched  out  before  him, 
out  into  the  dark  chapel,  that  wasn't  dark, 
but  where  the  light  come  from  I  didn't  make 
out.  From  the  minit  he  comminced  the  Mass 
the  responsis  kern  to  me  as  if  they  wor  wrote 
in  big  letthers  on  th'  althar-steps,  an'  I  sarved 
his  Mass  as  well  as  if  I'd  been  a  quarther  in 
Maynooth  College.  Whin  the  Mass  was 
inded,  the  light  faded,  an'  I  recollect  nothin', 
sir,  till  I  was  woke  up  by  Pether  Murphy — 
he's  dead  an'  gone  now,  Lord  be  good  to  him  ! 
— who  come  up  the  hill  for  to  sarve  first  Mass. 
I  tould  him  how  I  had  sarved  Father  Myles' 
midnight  Mass. 

" '  Sarved  what  ? '  says  he. 

"4  Father  Myles'  midnight  Mass.'  An'  I 
tould  Pether  all  that  had  happened.  He 
looked  very  frightened  an'  quare. 

Ui  Well,'  says  he,  'Jim,  this  is  awful  for  to 
think  about,  for  Father  Myles  died  yestherda 
*t  five  o'clock.'" 

Jim  had  just  concluded  as  Father  Tom 
•crossed  the  river,  skipping  from  stone  to  stone 
with  the  agility  of  a  man  of  thirty. 

"  Musha !  but  isn't  his  riverence  rosy  and 
well,  good  luck  to  him  !"  exclaimed  Jim.  ad- 
miringly. "See  how  nimble  he  is.  Well 
done.  Father  Tom  !  More  power  to  ye,  sir ! 
there's  many  a  boy  in  the  barony  that  wouldn't 
step  tho>e  stones  wid  ye  for  a  five-pound  Bank 
of  Ireland  note." 

Doctor  Hogan,  a  red-faced,  merry-eyed  little 
man,  who  twinkled  from  his  shiny  hat  to  his 
shiny  boots,  irivet.ed  them  from  the  high  road. 

u  Proud  to  see  you,  Lieutenant  Dillon  !"  he 
cried.  "  I  intended  to  have  the  honor  of  pay- 


ing you  a  visit, — not  professional,  no  faith  : 
i»jr  Turn's  fare  is  too  simple  and  too  health- 
ful to  give  men  of  my  cloth  a  chance.  I  can't 
even  get  his  reverence  here  into  a  respectable 
attack  of  the  gout.  It's  too  bad.  Father  Tom, 
that's  what  it  is.  Here's  my  car  at  your 
vice.  Up  with  you,  Father ;  Lieutenant  Dil- 
lon and  I  will  give  you  a  whole  side  to  your- 
self." 

The  physician's  jaunting-car  was  of  polished 
oak,  low  in  the  seat,  and  capacious,  too,  as  well, 
with  yellow  corduroy  cushions,  and  blood-red 
shafts  and  wheels.  The  harness  was  of  un- 
tanned  leather,  and  greased  by  the  doctor's 
"  boy  "  till  it  shone  again.  The  well  was  deep 
— so  deep  that  it  had  been  known  ere  now  to 
convey  a  brace  of  setters,  five  gallon  jars  of 
whiskey,  the  victualling  and  a  portion  of  the 
furniture  of  a  shooting-box  up  to  Coolgreny  ; 
and  it  has  been  hinted  that  when  the  doctor 
was  "overtaken"  by  libations  poured  forth  in 
honor  of  a  christening,  a  wedding,  or  a  wake, 
that,  like  "Truth,"  he  found  a  secure  and  im- 
pregnable position  at  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
Doctor  Hogan  was  very  proud  of  his  "  trap," 
and  of  the  tidy  little  bit  of  horse-flesh  under 
it — a  colt,  stunted  in  stature,  but  highly  de- 
veloped in  muscle  and  bone. 

The  doctor's  abode  stood  by  the  edge  of  the 
road,  its  fn^ade  unprotected  by  paling  or  bal- 
ustrade. It.  was  a  solid-looking,  two-storied 
mansion,  whitewashed  and  slated,  with  a  great 
hall-door,  surmounted  by  a  huge  fanlight, 
from  where  a  plaster-of-paris  bust  of  jE>cula- 
pius,  minus  a  nose,  gazed  gloomily  on  the 
passer-by.  The  house  boasted  five  windows 
in  front,  three  on  the  top  story,  and  one  at 
either  side  of  the  hall-door.  The  latter  were 
protected  by  battered  gauze- wire  blinds,  which, 
at  the  time  that  Boney  was  leppin' — alias,  that 
period  at  which  the  present  owner's  father  was 
pursuing  his  career  as  a  medical  practitioner — 
were  considered  marvels  of  art.  White  shades, 
a  triple-doer's  curl  at  the  edges  were  grasped 
and  thrust  hastily  aside  in  order  to  enable  the 
person  behind  to  peer  into  the  road,  joined 
their  brothers  of  the  gauze-wire,  imparting  to 
the  mansion  all  the  appearance  of  the  solem- 
nity preceding  a  funeral.  The  upper  windows 
bore  a  more  cheerful  aspect,  being  draped 
with  lace  curtains,  while  the  sills  were  adorned 
with  a  number  of  flower-pots,  ininnx  so  much 
as  a  scrstp  ot'  vegetation;  upon  the  hall-door 
a  huge  bras?  plate,  engraven  in  letters  of  the 
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last  century,  many  of  which  had  almost  wholly 
disappeared  beneath  the  friction  of  both  the 
heavy  hands  of  t  hree  generations  of  housemaid- 
ens,  and  the  still  heavier  hands  of  Time,  an- 
nounced the  existence  of  Joseph  Hogau,  M.  D., 
Surgeon,  Accoucheur,  and  Apothecary.  This 
plate,  which  had  originally  belonged  to  his 
grandfather,  and  had  graced  a  door  in  Capel  St., 
Dublin,  was  regarded  by  the  entire  community 
with  considerable  veneration,  and  stood  the 
doctor  in  as  good  stead  as  his  parchment  di- 
ploma. 

At  one  end  of  the  house,  gaping  wooden 
gates,  always  open,  and  somewhat  at  variance 
with  their  hinges,  led  to  the  stable-yard,  every 
stone  of  which  was  as  bright  as  the  plate  upon 
the  hall-door.  The  stables — the  doctor  was 
immensely  proud  of  his  stables — were  kept  as 
neatly  as  a  trainers  at  the  Curragh  of  Kildare  ; 
the  oaken  stalls  were  varnished  till  they  shone 
again,  the  straw  litter  was  bordered  with  a 
plait  that  a  Mayence  maiden  might  well  be 
enamored  of;  the  walls  and  ceilings  trump- 
•etted  whitewash  to  all  comers.  Of  course 
there  were  patent  racks  and  bolts,  and  who 
knows  what  not  besides  ?  but  as  a  stable,  from 
out  of  which  seventeen  hard  hunters  issued 
four  times  a  week — the  mounts  for  halt  the 
country — a  better  "put  up"  was  not  to  be 
found  within  any  four  walls  of  Mayo. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  house  stood 
the  dispensary,  a  dingy,  mouldy-looking  build- 
ing, composed  of  an  enormous  window  outside 
a  blind,  yellow  from  age ;  between  the  blind 
and  'the  glass  two  petrified  jars,  with  the  word 
u  Leeches"  engraven  thereon;  a  very  narrow 
door,  paintless  and  full  of  cracks  and  fissures, 
admitted  suffering  humanity,  at  stated  hours, 
to  the  grievesome  presence  of  the  doctor,  who, 
despite  croakings  and  grumblings,  somehow 
or  other  generally  managed  to  dismiss  his  pa- 
tients, the  vast  majority  .of  them  bearing  away 
something  resembling  a  faint  reflection  of  his 
own  rosy  and  racy  smile. 

"Welcome  to  Kilgormley,  Lieutenant!" 
cried  the  doctor,  who  enjoyed  giving  anybody 
a  title.  "  You  may  perceive,  my  boy,  that  it 
hasn't  quite  developed  itself  yet.  It  can't 
boast  of  a  Sackville-Street,  or  a  Stephen's 
Green,  or  a  Kildare-St.  Club.  Ah  !" — adding 
with  a  heavy  sigh — "it  was  a  bigger  place  till 
the  famine  struck  it.  Do  you  see  that  ditch. 
Lieutenant  Dillon  !  I've  found  men  dead  in 
it  with  grass  in  their  mouths — grass,  sir,  that 


they  had  eate  like  sheep  to  try  and  keep  the 
life  in  their  bodies.  Over  there,  where  \<>u 
see  those  cows  grazing,  there  were  a  dozen 
homes ;  but  the  crowbar  brigade  took  care  ot 
them.  Starvation  and  Eviction  are  two 
generals,  my  boy.  They'll  win  any  battler 
and  against  any  odds." 

Father  Tom,  at  the  mention  of  these  terri- 
ble facts,  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  ditch 
and,  kneeling,  offered  up  a  prayer  for  the  re- 
pose of  the  souls  of  the  unfortunate  being* 
who  had  thus  awfully  perished  from  starva- 
tion. 

u  Now,  my  lads,  to  breakfast ;  you  must  be 
as  hungry  as  hunters.  Father  Tom.  lead  the 
way.  Let  me  introduce  Mr.  Cavendish,  a 
cousin  of  Lord  Crofton's.  Lieutenant  Dillon, 
of  the  Enniskillings.  You  and  Father  Tom 
are  already  acquainted." 

Mr.  Cavendish  was  a  delicate,  he-ringed, 
white-handed,  effeminately  featured  young  gen- 
tleman, of  about  five-and-twenty,  who  parted 
his  hair  in  the  centre,  and  wore  his  straw- 
colored  beard  a  la  Henri  Quatre.  He  was  at- 
tired in  a  whitish  homespun  suit,  built  by  a 
London  tailor,  and  wore  knee-boots. 

"Ah  !  glad  to  meet  you.  Heard  you  spoken 
of  by  an  awfully  pretty  little  girl,  Miss  Jar- 
rette,  sister  of  the  people  who  have  bought 
Glencreegan." 

"  Do  you  know  the  Van  Spuytens  ?  "  asked 
Phil. 

"Oh,  yes  !  I  met  them  at  Venice,  and  again 
in  Paris  last  year.  They  are  no  end  of  rich 
people.  Don't  know  what  to  do  with  their 
coin." 

"  You  ought  to  make  up  to  Miss  J.,"  laughed 
the  Doctor. 

"  Doctor,"  said  Cavendish,  slowly,  and  with 
considerable  deliberation,  "you've  seen  me 
cross  county,  you've  seen  me  fish,  you've  seen 
me  eat  and  drink.  Did  you  ever  know  me  to 
miss  a  good  chance  ?  " 

"  Never  !  so  don't  miss  your  breakfast,  even 
supposing  you  miss  the  lady." 

"  I  won't  miss  either." 

This  young  gentleman's  tone  was  offensive 
to  the  dragoon.  There  was  an  insufferable 
puppyism  about  it  that  disgusted  him.  To- 
cry,  Veni !  ridi!  vlci!  in  this  unwarrantable 
way  was  a  social  outrage.  Miss  Jarrette  was 
nothing  to  him  [Phil],  but  she  was  a  beauti- 
ful, fascinating  girl,  who  at  least  was  entitled 
to  respect.  Cavendish's  manner  soured  him* 
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— almost,  but  not  quite,  spoiling  his   break- 

The  break  fast-room  wa*  a  low-ceilinged, 
musty-smelling  apartment,  papered  with  what 
half  a  century  ago  was  considered  a  very 
marvel  of  high  art.  Shepherds  and  shepherd- 
esses, with  any  amount  of  sheep,  huddled  to- 
gether in  bowers  exclusively  composed  of 
staring  n<l  n»«-s.  Engravings  of  portraits  of 
famous  Irish  physicians  hung  round  the  walls, 
including  those  of  Sir  Henry  Marsh,  Sir  Philip 
Crampton,  Graves,  Cusack,  Sir  Dominic  Cor- 
rigan,  and  Sir  William  Wilde.  Hogan's  di- 
ploma, framed  and  glazed,  also  adorned  the 
room,  with  an  address  presented  to  him  by  the 
leading  gentry  of  Connemara  for  his  heroic 
and  almost  superhuman  efforts  during  the 
ghastly  visitation  of  the  famine.  On  the 
mantel-piece  was  a  confused  mass  of  litter, 
prominent  amongst  which  appeared  a  fox's 
head,  a  broken  stethoscope,  a  human  skull, 
an  immense  pot-bellied  hour-glass,  a  pair  of 
spurs,  a  hunting-whip,  several  old  gloves, 
innumerable  pamphlets  and  letters,  to- 
gether with  impedimata  of  all  sorts,  shapes, 
sizes  and  descriptions.  A  mahogany  book- 
case of  antique  pattern,  through  whose 
diamond-shaped  panes  tomes  of  ancient  date 
and  bulk,  with  unbound  copies  of  the  London 
Lancet,  peered  forth,  stood  at  one  side  of  the 
brass-mounted  fireplace,  while  a  bureau,  also 
decorated  in  the  same  glittering  "metal,  occu- 
pied the  other.  The  chairs  were  of  different 
dates  and  divers  shapes,  more  than  one  being 
held  together  through  the  medium  of  a  stout 
piece  of  cord. 

The  breakfast-table  literally  groaned  under 
chops,  beefsteaks,  trout,  eggs,  hot  griddle- 
eakes,  and  a  wooden  bowl  of  smoking  potatoes, 
whose  bursting  jackets  revealed  that  mealiness 
of  which  the  fashionable  world  unwisely  de- 
prives itself,  since  skin-potatoes  are  no  longer 
the  "correct  thing,"  and  a  potato  in  its  robe 
de  chumbre  has  been  voted  vulgar. 

"Now,  boys,  peg  away  !"  cried  the  doctor. 
"Father  Tom,  commence  on  that  trout  and 
bacon.  Lieutenant,  charge  breast-high  at  that 
beefsteak.  George  Cavendish,  make  havoc  on 
those  chops !  Mary  Ann !  Confound  that 
woman,  where  is  she  ?  " 

In  a  remote  corner  of  the  apartment  was  an 
aperture  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  sqimiv. 
with  a  margin  of  grease  all  round  it,  while  its 
deal-door  shone  again  in  consequence  of  digi- 


tal friction.  This  trap  gave  upon  the  kitchen. 
Through  this  covered  way  came  boiled  legs 
"with,"  roast  Jega  "without";  tail-ends  of 
beef,  turkeys,  etc.,  etc.,  hot  off  the  spit,  bang 
out  of  the  pot,  with  plates  that  would  warm 
an  ordinary  boarding-house.  Through  this 
savory-smelling  corridor  popped  beefsteaks 
with  that  delightful  frizzle  which  is  the 
champagne  of  the  steak  ;  chops,  brown  and 
cosy  ;  rashers  bubbling  in  their  juicy  bed.s ; 
in  a  word,  the  doctor  and  his  guests  were 
nourished  through  this  tunnel.  Behind  it  ap- 
peared the  immovable  face  of  Mary  Anne,  the 
doctor's  cook  and  ..:  d  of  all  work,  in  soiled 
frilled  cap,  as  though  set  in  a  frame.  From 
this  coigne  of  vantage  she  bade  silent  defiance 
to  the  doctor.  Here  she  was  safe  from  full- 
flavored  language.  To  behold  Hogan  bounc- 
ing up  from  the  table  and  rushing  to  the  tun- 
nel, either  to  receive  a  consignment  of  food,  or 
to  let  fly  a  volley  at  the  head  of  his  house- 
keeper, was  a  sight  to  move  laughter :  the 
man  so  earnest,  the  woman  so  passive. 

"That  old  damsel  will  be  the  death  of  me," 
he  would  cry,  after  a  skirmish  at  this  outpost. 
"She's  so  internally  mulish  !  I've  spoiled  her* 
She  has  nothing  to  do,  and  she  doesn't  even 
do  that." 

Mary  Anne  seldom  spoke,  and  when  she  did 
so  it  was  through  the  tunnel,  and  in  a  squeaky 
treble.  Her  only  pleasure  in  lite  lay  in  seeing 
the  doctor  burn  his  fingers  with  the  hot  plates. 
Heating  them  to  a  white  heat,  she  would  dex- 
terously place  them  on  the  little  shelf  of  the 
tunnel,  and  calmly  await  results.  Upon  Ho- 
gan's exploding,  a  sort  of  ventriloquial  chir- 
ruping would  make  itself  heard  above  the  doc- 
tor's bellowing ;  and  this  was  Mary  Anne'a 
mirth. 

"  Mary  Anne  !''  roared  the  doctor. 

Vl'm  here  !"  in  a  faint  treble. 

"I'm  thinking  that  you — never  mind  ;  get 
some  more  trout  and  bacon,  and  don't  go  to 
sleep." 

The  breakfast,  under  the  auspices  of  the- 
hospitable  host,  passed  most  agreeably,  for  the 
doctor  talked  for  the  entire  party." 

"And  so  you  are  acquainted  with  the  new 
tenants  of  Glencreegan,  sir  ?"  observed  Father 
Tom  to  Cavendish. 

"Oh  yes.     Rather  nice  people,  sir." 

"  I  >hould  say  very  nice  people,  sir,"  said 
Father  Tom,  severely  ;  "good,  charitable  peo- 
ple, who  have  pity  on  the  poor  in  spite  of  the 
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grandeur  and  fripperies  by  which  they  are 
surrounded." 

"They  are  VERY  nice,  Rev.  Father,"  said 
Cavendish  ;  "  and  I  hope  to  see  a  great  deal  of 
them  when  they  come  to  Glencreegan — a 
great  deal." 

And  somehow  or  other  the  dragoon  felt  a 
little  distracted  at  this  announcement. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 


"Old  St,  Mary  V  Chicago.  1833-1883. 


BT   W.   J.   O. 


The  great  Chicago  fire,  October,  1871,  swept 
away  and  altogether  obliterated  many  of  the 
early  landmarks  which  had  already  become  of 
local  historic  interest.  Among  those  thus  de- 
stroyed in  that  memorable  conflagration  was 
41  Old  Saint  Mary's,"  the  pioneer  Catholic 
church,  and  the  first  church  formally  opened  for 
divine  worship  in  the  future  great  city.  The 
testimony  of  dates  and  living  witnesses,  it  is 
believed,  will  make  this  fact  clear  at  the 
proper  time. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1833,  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
J.  Saint-Cyr  was  appointed  to  the  mission  of 
Chicago,  and  in  May  of  that  year  he  arrived 
there  to  begin  his  priestly  labors.  Father 
Saint  Cyr,  though  the  first  pastor  of  Chicago, 
was  by  no  means  the  first  priest  who  had  ex- 
plored and  toiled  in  this  field  of  missionary 
labor.  Others,  at  varying  intervals,  had  pre- 
ceded him.  The  saintly  and  heroic  Marquette, 
in  1673.  on  his  return  from  the  memorable  ex- 
ploration to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  again 
during  the  winter  of  1674-1675.  when  he  was 
forced  by  ill  health,  lingered  there  in  painful 
and  lonely  solitude,  confined  the  most  of  the 
time  to  a  miserable  hut  erected  for  him  by  the 
kindly  hands  of  friendly  Indians  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  exact  location  or  "  spot "  where 
this  hut  once  stood  has  been  matter  of  debate  and 
controversy,  some  contending  for  one  locality, 
some  for  another;  this  only  seems  now  certain, 
that  it  was  fixed  at  a  point  about  "two  leagues 
from  the  (then)  mouth  of  the  (Chicago)  River." 

The  career  and  missionary  labors  of  the  ven- 
erated Father  Marquette  are  well  known,  and 
have  become  of  historic  interest,  hence  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them  in  this  brief 
sketch. 


Dr.  John  Gilmary  Shea,  whose  labors  and 
erudition  have  done  so  much  to  rescue  and 
perpetuate  the  history  of  our  Catholic  missions 
in  the  Northwest,  has  shown  that  Chicago 
was  a  frequent  rendezvous  for  the  Jesuits  and 
other  missionary  priests  who  were  laboring, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  to  win  over  the  Indian 
tribes  of  Illinois  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
to  the  practice  of  Christian  Faith  and  virtue. 
That  the  French  established  a  post  or  fort  at 
Chicago,  as  early  as  1685,  seems  to  be  reason- 
ably well  authenticated  ;  and  that  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  had  likewise  established  a  mission 
station,  or  "headquarters,"  is  also  shown. 
Certain  it  is  that  in  1699,  Father  St.  Cosme 
acknowledges  that  he  shared  the  hospitality 
of  the  "  house  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,"  which 
seems  to  have  been  then  the  centre  of  an  In- 
dian village  of  150  cabins  or  wigwams. 

So,  from  time  to  time  during  the  period  of 
the  French  domination  in  the  Northwest 
we  read  of  the  labors  of  Catholic  missionaries 
in  and  around  Chicago  ;  and  long  after  France 
had  ceded  to  England  her  rights  over  the 
Northwestern  Territory  (treaty  of  Utrecht, 
1713)  zealous  priests  were  still  to  be  met  pur- 
suing their  apostolic  mission  amongst  the  In- 
dian tribes  of  the  prairie. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  Father  Saint-Cyr  in 
1833,  Chicago  was  occasionally  visited  by  the 
well-known  Father  Badin,  of  the  diocese  of 
Vincennes  :  (his  first  visit  having  occurred  in 
1796) ;  and  the  saintly  Father  de  S^ille. 

The  records  kept  by  Father  Saint-Cyr  dur- 
ing his  pastorate  in  Chicago  are  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Roles,  the  present 
esteemed  rector  of  St.  Mary's  ;  and  the  writer 
has  been  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  inter- 
esting volume  for  a  more  extended  sketch  of 
the  history  of  St.  Mary's  Church  and  parish, 
which  likely  will  do  service  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  the  forthcoming  Semi- 
centennial of  "Old  St.  Mary's." 

The  first  baptism  recorded  in  the  book  is 
dated  "  May  22,  1833,"— a  daughter  of  Mark 
and  Monica  Beaubien,  a  name  familiar  and 
notable  in  the  early  history  of  Chicago.  The 
first  marriage  entry  records  the  nuptial  cere- 
mony that  united.  John  Simons  and  Mary 
Durbin. 

The  priest  who  thus  in  1833  lard  the  foun- 
dation of  the  future  great  Metropolitan  See 
of  Chicago  still  survives,  though  in  infirm 
health,  and  blind,  and  is  now  under  the  care  01 
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the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  in  their  convent  at 
Carondolet,  Missouri. 

In  ii  letter  written  by  Father  Saint-Cyr, 
Feb.  8,  1875,  addressed  to  the  compiler  of  a 
rolurne  entitled,  "Chicago  Antiquities,"  he 
certified  that  he  was  "the  first  Catholic  priest 
refill-lit  in  Chicago,  then  a  mere  village"; 
that  he  arrived  there  on  "the  1st  of  May* 
1833  *' ;  that  he  "  built  the  first  Catholic  church, 
and  the  priest's  residence  adjoining  the  said 
Church  of  St.  Mary's'1;  that  he  "organized 
the  first  Catholic  congregation,  with  its  regu- 
lar religious  services  for  every  Sunday,  that  is, 
Mass  in  the  morning,  and  Vespers  for  the 
evening  service." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  he  writes:  "I  com- 
menced to  build  the  church  in  the  beginning 
of  September,  1833 ;  and  the  last  week  of  Oc- 
tober, the  same  year,  I  said  the  first  Mass  in  it 
for  the  Catholic  Indians,  300  in  number,  who 
had  come  to  Chicago  for  their  annuities,  from 
South  Bend." 

The  carpenter  who  built  the  church,  A.  D. 
Taylor,  is  still  living,  and  in  Chicago — an  hon- 
ored citizen  and  an  exemplary  Catholic.  He 
recalls,  with  pride,  the  fact  that  he  framed 
the  timbers  for  the  "first  church  erected  in 
Chicago." 

What  a  wondrous  change  has  been  wrought 
in  the  fifty  years  since  that  humble  little 
frame  edifice  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
God  !  Chicago  was  then  scarcely  known — it 
was  only  a  "post"  on  the  frontier;  now  it  is 
a  mighty  metropolis,  throbbing  with  life  and 
activity.  The  little  congregation  of  Indians, 
and  the  few  white  settlers  that  formed  the 
flock  of  Rev.  Father  Saint-Cyr,  has  grown 
into  a  great  Metropolitan  See,  numbering  in 
the  city  alone  scarcely  less  than  250.000  souls 
— some  estimates,  indeed,  place  the  Catholic 
population  of  Chicago  at  300  000.  or  one  half 
the  entire  census  of  the  city  (1882). 

The  little  church  was  long  ago  supplanted 
by  a  more  pretentious  edifice,  which  served 
during  successive  episcopates  as  the  cathedral 
church  for  the  See.  Both  were  swept  away 
in  the  memorable  desolation  of  the  great  tire, 
and  a  new  "St.  Mary's"  has  taken  the  place 
of  both.  But  the  memory  of  "  Old  St.  Mary's  " 
is  a  recollection  endeared  especially  to  the 
older  generation  of  Chicago  Catholics  by  the 
holiest  and  the  tenderest  associations. 

The  cleansing  waters  of  baptism  that  had 
there  been  poured  on  many  an  infant  fore- 


head ;  the  sacred  vows  that  had  been  plighted 
before  the  holy  altar;  the  lamented  dead  who 
were  carried  from  its  consecrated  preciu< 
their  final  resting  place ;  the  prayers  mid  the 
Holy  Communions  that  were  offered  there; 
the  Masses  that  were  said,  the  sermons 
preached,  the  Benedictions  given  in  that  dear 
old  church,  cannot  be  forgotten  while  ";uem- 
ory  holds  its  seat." 


A  Remarkable  Painting. 


The  following  account  of  Elizabeth  Thomp- 
son Butler's  wonderful  painting,  The,  Roll- 
Call,  is  taken  from  an  article  contributed  to 
the  current  number  of  St.  Nicholas^  by  the 
artist's  sister.  Mrs.  Butler  is  a  Catholic  : 

In  the  spring  of  1874  The  Roll-Call  was  duly 
sent  to  the  Iloyal  Academy,  and  was  received  with 
a  cheer  by  the  committee.  By  degrees,  tidings  of 
its  success  were  carried  to  the  painter  and  her 
family  ;  there  were  unmistakable  signs  of  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  town  ;  the  clubs  were  full  of  rumors  of 
a  great  picture  by  a  woman  ;  scraps  of  talk  about 
it  were  overheard  in  railway  trains.  And  yet  thig 
preparation  hardly  broke  the  shock  of  surpiii-e 
when,  on  the  morning  after  the  Academy  banquet, 
the  speeches  of  both  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  were  found  to  refer  in  terms 
of  generous  praise  to  the  work  of  the  unknown 
girl.  Such  a  compliment  had  seldom  or  never 
been  paid  to  a  new  name,  and  it  was  the  prelude 
to  a  popular  furore  which  can  only  be  described 
as  unexampled.  The  "Private  View"  had  but 
one  topic  of  talk,  and  the  picture  was  preserved 
from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  a  mob  of  friendly 
sight-seers  only  by  the  efforts  of  a  policeman  ;  not 
since  the  days  of  Wilkie's  first  great  success  had 
such  a  guard  been  necessary.  But  The  Roll-Call 
officer  had  unquestionably  a  busy  time  of  it ;  from 
morning  till  night  the  throng  never  loosened  or 
relaxed  from  its  hard  knot  in  front  of  the  picture, 
except,  indeed,  on  one  occasion,  when  a  gap,  as 
memorable  as  the  crowd,  occurred  on  the  day 
when  the  Queen,  who  did  not  visit  the  Academy  at 
that  time,  had  the  picture  removed  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace  for  a  few  hours,  that  she  might  see  a 
work  of  such  special  interest  to  a  sovereign  who 
has  always  loved  her  army.  The  Roll- Call  was, 
as  has  l>een  said,  the  result  of  a  commission  ;  but 
when  her  Majesty  expressed  a  wis-h  to  possess  it 
herself,  the  owner  loyally  ceded  his  claim,  on  con- 
dition that  the  next  year's  picture  should  be  his. 
The  copyright  was  purchased  for  fifteen  times  the 
amount  of  the  original  commission,  and  during 
the  ensuing  four  years  was  either  in  the  hands  of 
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the  engraver  (Mr.  Stackpoole,  who  produced  an 
admirable  plate)  or  on  view  in  the  provincial 
towns,  where  it  bei-ame  even  a  greater  lion  than 
it  had  been  in  London.  And  if  the  picture  was  a 
lion,  the  painter  was  the  heroine  of  the  season, 
and  so  pursued  with  her  celebrity  that  the  preser- 
yation  of  serenity  of  mind  was  no  slight  achieve- 
ment. The  whimper  of  her  name  drew  crowds 
about- her  in  ball-rooms,  at  exhibitions,  in  the 
public  ways ;  but  she  never  relaxed  work  for  a 
day.  The  next  year's  picture  was  her  constant 
preoccupation,  and  neither  the  pleasure  of  cel- 
ebrity nor  the  distraction  of  notoriety  ever  dis- 
composed her.  Quatre  Bras  was  exhibited  in  1875, 
and  drew  a  crowd  equal  to  that  which  thronged 
round  its  predecessor  ;  it  has  also  the  honor  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  praise.  "  It  is,"  he  wrote,  "  the  first  fine 
preraphaelite  picture  of  battle  we  have  had,  pro- 
foundly interesting,  and  showing  all  manner  of 
illustrative  and  realistic  faculty.  The  &ky  is  most 
tenderly  painted,  and  with  the  truest  outline  of 
cloud  of  all  the  exhibition  ;  and  the  terrific  piece 
of  gallant  wrath  and  ruin  on  the  extreme  left, 
where  the  cuirassier  is  catching  round  the  neck  of 
his  horse,  as  he  falls,  and  the  convulsed  fallen 
horse,  seen  through  the  smoke  below,  is  wrought 
through  all  the  truth  of  its  frantic  pas.-ion  with 
gradations  of  color  and  shade  which  I  have  not 
seen  the  like  of  since  Turner's  death."  The  Re- 
turn from  Balaklava  followed  in  1876,  and  Inker- 
man — a  return  of  infantry  in- this  case — in  1877. 


Catholic  Notes. 

Not  long  since  a  wealthy  gentleman  offered  to 
endow  an  educational  institution  of  the  sect  to 
which  he  belongs  with  the  handsome  sum  of 
$1,000.000  cash,  on  condition,  among  others,  that 
the  seat  of  learning  should  henceforth  bear  his 
name.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  institution  re- 
ferred to  was  in  pressing  need  of  replenishing  its 
cash-box,  for  it  has  numerous  wealthy  patrons  ; 
but  th%  ofiicials  were  very  glad  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  the  gift.  They  acted  wisely. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  college  should  not  bear 
one  name  in  preference  to  another,  if  one  isvoxet 
prceterea  nihil,  and  the  other  represents  $1,000,000 
cash. 

The  University  of  Notre  Dame,  as  all  our  read- 
ers are  aware,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1879.  It  has  since  been  rebuilt  on  a  more  mag- 
nificent scale,  but  it  is  not  yet  completed  :  it  still 
lacks  the  grand  dome  which  is  to  be  200  feet  from 
the  ground,  gilded  after  the  manner  of  the  dome 
of  the  Invalides  in  Paris,  and  surmounted  with  a 
Btatue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  There  is  a  lack  of 
funds  to  carry  out  this  plan,  the  completion  of  the 
main  buildings  of  the  University  absorbing  all 


available  means.  If  a  million  dollars  were  now 
offered  to  Notre  Dame,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
the  institution  to  which  we  have  referred,  the 
erection  of  a  grand  dome  could  be  easily  effected  ; 
but  there  is  not  money  enough  in  the  United 
States,  rich  as  it  is,  to  buy  the  name  of  God's 
holy  and  ever-blessed  Mother. 

Here  is  a  chance,  then,  for  every  true  lover  of 
Mary — and  what  Catholic  does  not  love  the 
Blessed  Virgin — to  do  something  for  the  honor 
of  her  name.  On  the  21st  of  November,  the  Feast 
of  the  Presentation  of  Our  Lady,  it  was  resolved 
to  make  at  least  a  beginning  with  the  work  in 
hand.  It  was  a  fitting  day  on  which  to  inaugurate 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  her  under  whose- 
protection  our  country,  as  well  as  the  institution 
so  widely  known,  is  placed.  As  soon  as  the  spring 
opens,  the  work  is  to  be  resumed,  and,  if  sufficient 
aid  is  received,  pushed  forward  to  completion. 
$6,000,  in  sums  from  5  cents  upwards,  have  already 
been  subscribed.  The  intention  is  to  give  every- 
one, no  matter  how  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  a 
chance  to  contribute  something.  The  Blet-sed 
Virgin  will  regard  more  the  piety  of  the  donor 
than  the  amount  of  his  offering.  "  God  loves  the 
cheerful  giver,"  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
one  nearest  and  dearest  to  Him.  We  have  seen 
a  painting  of  the  dome  as  it  will  appear  when 
finished,  and  we  can  say  that  it  will  be  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  to  every  Catholic  eye  that 
shall  behold  it.  Who  will  ever  regret  to  have  bad 
a  share  in  the  erection  of  this  monument  to  Mary 
Immaculate  ?  May  she  crown  with  peace  here 
below  and  with  everlasting  glory  in  heaven  all 
who  do  her  honor  ! 

The  Holy  Father  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  excel- 
ent  health,  and  Roman  correspondents  speak  of 
the  tranquil  joy  that  characterizes  his  whole  ap- 
pearance. There  are  indications  of  happier  dayg 
for  the  Church  in  the  near  future.  There  is  no 
telling  what  changes  the  present  year  may  bring 
about  in  the  attitude  of  the  powers  towards  th« 
Holy  See.  

An  item  of  news  has  lately  gone  the  rounds  of 
the  secular  papers  stating  that  a  workman  named 
Brennan  went  into  a  restaurant  in  Brooklyn  on  a 
fast  day,  said  that  he  was  a  good  Catholic  but  had 
a  Protestant  stomach,  and  ordered  meat  to  be 
served  him.  The  item  states  that  he  was  choked 
by  the  first  mouthful,  and  expired  immediately. 
We  learn  from  excellent  authority  that  the  un- 
fortunate man  died  as  stated,  but  whether  h» 
made  the  remark  attributed  to  him  is  not  certain. 


It  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  live  in  an  age  of 
extreme  effeminacy.  "Eat,  drink  and  be  merry,'* 
would  seem  to  be  the  maxim  of  the  world.  Com- 
fort is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  relaxing  softness 
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of  domestic  ease,  of  fashionable  Inxuriousness,  of 
sumptuous  tables,  of  costly  vanities  of  dress,  of 
gnu-!  furniture,  of  ambitious  display,  etc , — th--f 
things  are  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  society, 
'.itholics  do  we  stand  out  against  all  this  cor- 
ruption in  any  distingui>hable  way?  Worldliii'-s> 
is  corroding  us  on  all  sides.  The  sap  and  severity 
of  the  Christian  life  is  departing.  Wealth  abounds, 
but  are  we  more  mindful  of  God's  poor  ?  In- 
iquity abounds,  and  has  not  our  charity  grown 
cold,  according  to  the  prophecy?  Lent  is  ap- 
proaching. Let  iw  remember  that  we  are  follow- 
ers of  a  Crucified  Master,  whose  Gospel  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  words,  Deny  thyself.  If  we 
would  have  the  Christian  world  better  than  it 
is,  our  first  duty  is  to  raise  our  standard  of  per- 
sonal holiness.  

Although  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning  is 
in  the  75th  year  of  his  age,  he  is  still  an  incessant 
worker.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  him  to 
preach  and  officiate  in  two  or  three  different 
churches  on  Sunday.  During  the  week  he  is 
risiting  his  densely  populated  diocese,  presiding 
at  meetings  of  temperance  leagues,  etc.  How  he 
can  find  time,  with  all  this  and  much  more,  to 
contribute  articles  to  the  leading  reviews,  and 
publish  an  occasional  book,  is  matter  of  astonish- 
ment. 

The  history  of  Prague  records  that  200  years 
ago  a  certain  Countess  founded  the  Convent  of 
St.  Elizabeth,  where  afterward,  as  in  all  similar 
places,  corporal  as  well  as  spiritual  needs  were 
attended,  and  thousands  found  relief  for  body  and 
soul.  What  is  not  generally  known,  hewever,  is  an 
act  of  heroic  self-denial  practised  by  the  generous 
lady  who  built  the  convent.  When  the  building 
was  completed,  at  her  expense  and  according  to 
her  plans,  the  Countess  felt  a  strong  desire  to  see 
the  work,  and  ordered  her  carriage  to  convey  her 
thither.  She  had  reached  the  Ross  Markt,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  new  establishment,  when  the 
thought  occurred  to  her  that  the  great  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  work  for  which  she  had  borne  all  the 
expenses  might  excite  vainglorious  thoughts,  and 
inspire  a  feeling  of  vanity  that  would  deprive  her 
of,  or  at  least  diminish,  her  reward  in  heaven. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  she  ordered  the 
horses'  heads  turned  homeward,  and  so  the  good 
Countess  never  saw  on  earth  the  grand  build- 
ing she  had  erected  for  the  love  of  God  and  the 
relief  of  suffering  humanity, — for  convents  and 
monasteries  were  in  those  days  the  resort  of  the 
poor  and  the  afflicted,  sickness  and  suffering  being 
attended  to,  and  generous  alms  doled  to  all  who 
were  in  need. 

Those  who  can  never  perform  a  praiseworthy 
action  without  desiring  to  have  it  known  to  every- 
one, and  lauded  in  print,  might  learn  a  lesson  from 


this.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  persons 
who  are  given  to  boasting  of  what  they  have  • 
trihiiti-d  towards  the  erection  of  their  parish 
church,  or  any  other  deserving  object,  end  by  be- 
coming penurious.  They  soon  b>-gin  to  frefthat 
because  they  have  opened  th»-ir  hearts  and  their 
purses  once,  they  should  never  be  called  upon 
again  for  a  donation  of  any  kind.  The  truly  gen- 
erous and  charitable  are  those  who  give  often,  ac- 
cording to  their  means,  not  seeking  for  human 
applause,  and  having  regard  only  to  Him  "who 
seeth  in  secret."  

The  distinguished  Irish  Jesuit,  Father  Edward 
Murphy,  has  given  another  very  fruitful  mission 
in  Cleveland,  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Family, 
of  which  Rev.  Father  Scanlan  is  the  popular  and 
zealous  pastor.  The  oldest  Catholic  residents  of 
the  city  have  no  recollection  of  a  more  successful 
mission,  and  those  who  had  the  happiness  of  fol- 
lowing the  exercises  will  never  forget  it  Father 
Scanlan  had  good  reason,  at  the  close,  to  congra- 
tulate his  people  on  the  great  blessing  they  had 
received.  We  understand  that  Father  Murphy  is 
engaged  to  give  other  missions  in  JJew  York, 
Buffalo,  and  Toronto.  We  hope  the  same  success 
will  attend  his  apostolic  labors  as  in  Cleveland. 


The  rapidity  with  which  most  people  live 
hinders  them  from  seeing  the  depths  of  anything 
just  as  the  immense  ground  over  which  modern 
education  strains  to  extend  itself  hinders  men  from 
being  well  versed  in  even  one  branch  of  knowledge 
There  was  never  a  time  when  people  did  more 
reading,  or  were  less  given  to  reflection  ;  we  have 
too  much  to  read  to  allow  us  to  read  anything 
twice,  or  to  stop  to  think  during  its  perusal. 
Thought  is  at  a  discount,  though  there  probably 
never  was  a  time  when  the  majority  of  mankind 
did  their  own  thinking. 

This  rapidity  which  hinders  people  from  seeing 
below  the  surface,  affects  nothing,  perhaps,  so 
much  as  their  religion,  because  true  religion  is 
not  superficial.  If  people  stopped  to  think  for 
themselves,  there  would  be  fewer  impostors  in  re- 
ligion as  well  as  in  politics. 


Those  of  our  readers  of  Holland  or  Flemish 
birth  who  wish  to  read  a  good  Catholic  weekly 
newspaper  should  subscribe  tBr  the  Depert  Stand- 
ard, published  by  E.  van  de  Casteele  &  J.  B.  Heyr- 
man,  at  Depere,  Wisconsin.  The  price  of  subscrip- 
tion is  $2  a  year  ;  abroad,  $2.50.  Home  and  for- 
eign news,  religious  and  political,  is  to  be  found, 
excellently  summarized,  in  the  Standard,  besides 
which  there  is  a  fair  share  of  entertaining  mis- 
cellaneous matter,  stories,  poetry,  etc.  The  Stand- 
itr.l  is,  we  believe,  the  only  Catholic  paper  printed 
in  Dutch  or  Flemish  in  this  country,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  one  in  every  respect. 
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Miss  Godkin,  writing  in  the  Critic  of  "American 
Literature  in  Italy,"  declares  that  the  death  of  no 
foreign  writer,  except  Mrs.  Browning,  has  been  so 
mourned  by  the  Italians  as  that  of  Longfellow. 
"  TheVe  is  no  educated  Italian  who  has  not  read 
'Evangeline'  with  emotion;  and  I  have  been 
told  by  a  distinguished  writer  that  'Excelsior'  has 
been  rendered  into  Italian  in  almost  a  hundred 
different  forms."  

Half  a  century  ago  Chicago  had  but  one  Catho- 
lic church,  and  that  a  very  small  and  poor  one  ; 
to-day  there  are  fifty  splendid  Catholic  churches 
in  the  Metropolis  of  the  West. 


The  famous  miraculous  picture  of  Our  Lady  of 
Guadeloupe  is  said  to  be  now  in  possession  of  a 
Spanish  gentleman  living  in  Paris. 


Not  unfrequently  the  faithful  are  exhorted  to 
give  alms  as  something  pleasing  to  God  and  ben- 
eficial to  themselves.  Very  often  this  is  made 
one  of  the  conditions  for  gaining  an  indulgence, 
or  is  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  fasting  to 
those  whosa  health  is  too  delicate  to  allow  them 
to  comply  with  the  discipline  of  the  Church  on 
this  point.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  an 
alms  to  be  worthy  of  the  name  ought  to  put  the 
giver  to  some  sacrifice.  Certainly  the  alms  which 
is  to  be  a  satisfactory  evidence  of  inward  repent- 
ance ought  to  reach  the  point  of  causing  some 
palpable  inconvenience,  of  involving  some  solid 
self-denial.  A  man's  parting  with  his  money  is 
one -of  the  surest  proofs  of  his  having  right 
views  about  the  sanctity  of  God  and  the  malice  of 
sin. 

The  most  worthy  objects  of  charity  are  those 
who  are  in  a  condition  of  misery  without  being 
able  to  help  themselves.  This  is  precisely  the 
case  with  the  poor  Souls  in  Purgatory,  and  it  is 
in  the  power  of  everyone  to  bestow  generous  alms 
upon  them.  It  is  often  wondered  at  that  those 
who  are  blessed  with  great  riches  should  be  un- 
generous ;  but  is  it  not  equally  surprising  that 
we  are  are  so  forgetful  of  the  dead,  whose  release 
from  sufferings  most  intense  we  could  so  easily 
procure,  if  we  were  so  disposed. 


The  Rev.  Father  Justin,  C.  P.,  the  Rev.  Father 
Wiget,  S.  J.,  and  the  Rev.  Father  Dold,  C.  SS.  R , 
lately  deceased,  are  recommended  to  the  charitable 
prayers  of  our  readers.  • 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  title-page  and  Index  of  our  last  volume  will 
be  forwarded  early  next  week  to  those  who  have 
applied  for  them.  There  was  an  unavoidable  de- 
lay in  getting  out  these  addenda  on  account  of 
the  holydays. 


IJouth's  Department. 


For  the   Fly-Leaf  of  a   Little  Girl's 
Album. 

Dear  Amy,  on  these  pages  white, 
Each  one  who  loves  thee  may  indite 
Delightful  verses,  tender  rhymes, 
In  which  thy  heart,  in  sadder  times, 
Can  find  a  balm  to  solace  grief, 
And  give  each  aching  care  relief. 
Then  let  no  trifler  insincere 
Inscribe  his  senseless  folly  here  ; 
Oh  !  keep  the.-e  leaves  from  folly  free, 
Noble,  and  full  of  purity ! 

Eleanor  C.  Donnelly,  in  the  Scholastic. 


The  Adventures  of  Fernando,  Grandee 
of  Spain. 


BY  CANON  SCHMID. 


CHAPTER  iy. 

ION  ALONSO,  Blanca's  hus- 
band, was  just  the  opposite  of 
his  brother,  the  deceased  Count. 
He  was  proud,  ambitious,  covet- 
ous of  honor,  a  lover  of  display, 
and  consequently  a  great  prodigal. 
The  rich  estate  which  had  fallen 
to  him  as  the  second  son,  lacked  very 
much  of  satisfying  his  enormous  ex- 
penditure, and  he  considered  it  therefore  of 
little  or  no  value.  It  was  on  this  account 
that  he  turned  to  the  service  of  the  army,  in 
order,  as  he  said,  to  gain  by  his  bravery  what 
he  had  lost  by  the  birthright  of  his  brother. 
He  hated  his  castle  on  account  of  its  old  style 
of  architecture ;  and,  large  and  costly  as  it 
was,  he  would  long  since  have  torn  it  down 
and  erected  a  new  one,  if  his  means  had 
permitted.  It  was  too  gloomy  and  old-fash- 
ioned for  his  taste;  and  even  when  he  was 
away  from  the  army  he  spent  most  of  hi* 
time  at  the  Capital  and  Court.  He  seldom 
came  home  ;  but  when  he  did  he  had  with 
him  a  numerous  retinue  of  splendidly-clad 
retainers,  and  a  great  troop  of  the  finest  horses. 
As  soon  as  he  arrived,  the  neighboring  nobil- 
ity flocked  around  him.  He  gave  grand  ban- 
quets, in  the  celebration  of  which  the  old  cas- 
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tie  was  made  to  resound  with  the  carousings. 
As  for  the  children,  he  gave  himself  little  con- 
c-ni  about  them  ;  and  on  the.se  occasions  even 
their  mother  could  not  bestow  upon  them 
the  care  she  was  wont  to  give.  However, 
they  had  to  be  decked  out  in  their  finest; 
presented  to  the  strange  knights  and  ladies ; 
repeat  by  heart  polite  speeches;  and  thus 
many  tedious  hours  were  passed.  The  chil- 
dren longed  for  the  day  when  their  father 
would  leave  home,  to  be  able  again  to  assem- 
ble around  their  mother  under  the  trees  in 
the  garden  and  to  listen  to  her  stories,  or  play 
on  the  smooth  lawn.  They  felt  only  too  well 
that  their  father  cared  less  about  them  than 
their  mother. 

But  Alonso  from  his  soul  detested  little 
Fernando,  whose  guardian  he  was,  and  the 
amiable  child  became,  as  they  say,  a  thorn  in 
his  side.  The  news  of  the  birth  of  the  boy 
was  a  terrible  shock,  which  stunned  him  like 
a  stroke  of  lightning.  It  had  never  come 
into  his  mind  that  his  brother  would  ever 
have  a  child  of  his  own,  and  he  already  in  his 
heart  considered  his  brother's  property  as  be- 
longing to  his  own  family.  But  now  when 
another  heir  to  the  rich  title  made  his  appear- 
ance, Alonso  said,  in  bitterness  of  heart :  "  I 
feel  just  like  a  farmer  who  sees  his  splendid 
harvest  ruined  by  the  hail ;  or  like  a  merchant, 
who  is  told  that  the  ship  containing  his 
whole  fortune  has  sunk  in  the  ocean."  He 
hated  the  little  orphan  even  before  he  saw 
him ;  and  when  he  did  see  him,  he  could 
scarcely  conceal  his  malice.  He  could  never 
give  him  a  kind  look,  but  always  found  some- 
thing to  blame  in  him.  Little  Fernando, 
therefore,  never  felt  entirely  at  his  ease  in 
Alonso's  presence,  and  was  shy  and  afraid  of 
him.  If  Blanca  praised  the  boy,  Alonso  be- 
came angry,  and  reproached  her  for  loving  a 
strange  child  better  than  her  own  children. 
"That  is  not  true,"  said  Blanca;  "but  I  do 
love  the  good  boy  a?  wdi  as  I  do  my  own  chil- 
dren. And  why  should  I  not  ?  he  is  the  son 
of  your  brother  and  of  my  beloved  friend. 
And  who  would  have  cared  for  the  poor  or- 
phan, without  father  or  mother,  if  we  had  not 
takt-ii  him  ?  1)  >  not  forget  the  faithful  assur- 
ance of  our  Divine  Saviour:  'Whatever  you 
do  to  one  of  these  little  ones,  you  have  done 
to  Me.1" 

When  strange  guests,  who  did  not  suspect 
that  Fernando  was  only  an  adopted  child, 


would  say  :  "  I  declare  Don  Alonso  has  very 
amiable  children  ;  but  the  rao.st  lovable  of  all 
is  little  Fernando!"  Alonso's  proud  dwpleas- 
uiv  r.-iiched  its  highest  pitch,  and  he  hated  the 
poor  boy  more  than  ever. 

One  evening  when  Alonso  was  not  at  home, 
little  Fernando,  now  in  his  sixth  year,  fell 
suddenly  ill.  He  had  a  fever  and  a  violent 
headache  ;  but  the  illness  was  of  no  great  mo- 
ment. However,  his  tender  and  anxious  fos- 
ter-mother thought  him  dangerously  ill,  and 
was  thrown  into  the  greatest  distress.  Not 
being  able  to  summon  a  regular  physician  aa 
quickly  as  she  wished,  she  sent  for  the  village 
doctor.  The  doctor,  by  name  Ambrosio,  ap- 
peared without  delay.  Clad  in  his  best  but 
curious  costume  of  green  and  flaming  red 
colors,  and  with  a  bushy,  white-powdered  wig 
on  his  head,  he  entered  the  sick-chamber,  mak- 
ing deep  inclinations  at  every  step.  He  put 
on  his  big  specs,  approached  the  bed,  stared 
at  the  boy,  felt  his  pulse,  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, shook  his  head,  put  on  a  very  serious 
face,  looked  wise  and — said  nothing.  The  sick 
boy  was  frightened  at  him  ;  the  other  children 
stood  around,  throwing  inquiring  glances  at 
the  stranger,  and  a  sprightly  young  miss 
among  them,  whispered  secretly  to  her  sisters : 
"  That  man  with  the  big  wig,  specs  and  sharp 
nose,  looks  as  much  like  an  owl,  as  one  egg 
does  like  another."  All  the  children  laughed  ; 
but  their  mother  chided  them  for  their  im- 
politeness, and  ordered  them  out  of  the  room. 

The  would-be  doctor  was  only  a  barber; 
but  the  peasants,  to  humor  him,  always  called 
him  "Doctor  Ambrosio".  As  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  say  what  was  the  matter  with 
the  child,  Countess  Blauca  began  to  suspect  that 
he  did  not  know,  and  remarked  :  "  You  are  a 
licensed  physician,  I  presume?" 

"Yes,  madam,"  said  he,  drawing  himself  up. 
"Among  ten  young  country  doctors,  who 
stood  examination  with  me,  I  came  out  the 
eleventh." 

"  But  have  you  ever  made  any  successful 
cures  ?  "  asked  the  Countess,  smiling. 

"  Please  your  grace,"  was  the  reply,  "  in  a 
single  year  I  once  cured  ten  broken  legs  !" 

"  But  tell  me,  what  ails  the  child  ?  " 

"The  illness  must  first  develop  itself  bet- 
ter," he  said  ;  "just  now,  the  best  doctor  in 
Europe  could  not  state,  exactly,  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  noble  little  patient." 

"  Very  well,"  answered  the  Countess ;  "  we 
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will  wait  then  till  to-morrow."  With  this 
she  wished  him  "  good  evening." 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  send  a  messenger  to 
the  city  for  a  doctor,  a  splendidly-dressed  rider 
came  galloping  into  the  courtyard,  and  gave 
her  notice  of  the  unexpected  arrival  of  her  hus- 
band. Mother  and  children  hastened  out  to 
meet  him.  The  good  lady  quickly  noticed  that 
her  husband  was  much  out  of  humor.  "  Well," 
said  he,  looking  around,  "where  is  Fernando? 
can  he  not  come  out  to  meet  his  foster-father 
and  show  him  his  respectful  homage  like  the 
rest?  Does  he  already  esteem  himself  the 
future  master  of  a  great  countship  ?  " 

"  Alas  ! "  sighed  the  Countess,  "  he  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  The  poor  little  fel- 
low is  very  ill.  Do  come  and  see  him." 

"  111 ! "  exclaimed  the  Count,  his  darkened 
countenance  immediately  brightening  up  ;  "  in 
that  case  I  can  do  him  no  good  ;  you  will  have 
to  call  in  the  doctor.  Send  down  to  the  vil- 
lage without  delay." 

"  The  village  doctor  has  already  been  here," 
answered  the  Countess;  "but  the  man  is  so 
ignorant  it  would  be  imprudent  to  trust  the 
child  to  him." 

"  Pshaw  !"  exclaimed  the  Count ;  "  he's  not 
so  foolish  as  he  looks ;  an/i  surely  he's  good 
enough  for  that  boy." 

At  this  moment  Alonso's  steward  came  up, 
bringing  a  pack  of  letters  that  had  been  re- 
ceived in  the  Count's  absence.  He  recognized 
most  of  the  addresses,  and  the  sight  of  some  of 
them  made  him  so  angry  that  he  stamped  his 
foot.  "  The  cursed  duns  ! "  he  cried ;  "  I  know 
what  they  are  after  ! "  But  he  now  came  across 
a  letter  bearing  a  great  seal,  and  said  to  his  wife: 
"This  letter  is  of  great  importance;  I  must 
read  it  immediately.  Meantime  send  for  the 
barber  ;  I  want  to  speak  to  him  myself." 

He  hastened  with  long  strides  through  a 
long,  gloomy  passage  to  an  old  tower  in  the 
castle,  where  he  had  located  his  office,  and  where 
he  commonly  retired  when  he  was  engaged  in 
any  important  businass,  or,  as  was  often  the 
case,  when  he  was  in  bad  humor.  He  tore 
open  the  letter  hurriedly,  read  it  eagerly,  and 
then  angrily  tore  it  in  pieces.  "I  am  lost !" 
he  exclaimed,  after  a  few  moments. 

Alonso's  situation  was  indeed  most  unfortu- 
nate and  full  of  danger.  As  his  brother  had  re- 
mained childless  so  long,  he  had  already  es- 
teemed himself  the  proprietor  of  the  rich  pa- 
ternal estates.  His  brother's  state  of  health 


also  had  always  been  very  weak  and  indicated 
consumption.  Alonso  had  therefore  great 
hopes  of  coming  quickly  into  possession  of  all 
his  property,  and,  relying  on  these  hopes,  he 
had  borrowed  large  sums  of  money.  People 
thought  he  would  soon  be  a  rich  count,  and 
gave  him  as  much  as  he  wished  to  borrow. 
And  he,  on  his  part,  was  aecustomed  to  give 
them  notes  for  larger  amounts  than  he  had 
received,  promised  higher  interest,  and  even 
allowed  compound  interest.  Contrary  to  all 
expectation,  and  to  his  extreme  anguish,  an 
heir  was  born  to  his  brother  ;  he  began  to  cur- 
tail his  expenses  a  little,  but  not  enough  to 
meet  his  liabilities.  He  would  have  considered 
it  a  dishonor  to  dismiss  any  of  his  numerous 
train  or  sell  his  splendid  carriage,  than  which, 
he  boasted,  the  king  had  not  a  finer.  His 
kind-hearted  brother  had  frequently  made  him 
presents  of  large  amounts,  and  though,  blam- 
ing his  extravagance,  had  often  paid  his  debts 
for  him.  After  his  brother's  death,  Alonso, 
as  guardian  of  little  Fernando,  had  several 
times  attempted  to  appropriate  the  capital  of 
his  foster-son,  in  order  thereby  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  his  most  importunate  creditors ;  but 
his  deceased  brother  had  very  wisely  given  him 
as  associate-guardian  a  respectable  count,  who 
was  an  experienced  and  conscientious  man, 
and  therefore  would  never  favor  Alonso's  cruel 
projects. 

Meanwhile  Alonso's  debts  had  risen  to  an 
enormous  amount,  and  his  creditors,  whom 
he  could  not  pay,  threatened  to  proceed  against 
him  by  law.  Just  before  his  departure  from 
Madrid,  he  had  succeeded,  by  many  humiliat- 
ing avowals,  in  obtaining  from  one  of  the 
boldest  of  these  a  delay  of  only  two  weeks. 
He  had  already  given  to  a  Jew,  to  prevent  a 
lawsuit,  a  lien  on  his  salary  as  commander  of  a 
regiment.  And,  what  was  worst  of  all,  he  had 
taken  money  from  the  treasury  of  the  regi- 
ment under  his  command,  hoping  to  replace  it 
when  needed.  But  in  a  few  days  from  this, 
the  treasury  had  a  call  for  a  large  sum,  and  he 
could  not  procure  any  money  to  supply 
what  he  had  appropriated.  All  the  letters  he 
had  received  on  returning  home  were  either 
threatening  or  warning  messages  from  bank- 
ers or  merchants,  to  whom  he  was  in  debt,  or 
refusals  of  requests  for  other  loans.  He  had 
set  his  last  hopes  on  the  letter  now  lying,  torn 
in  bits,  at  his  feet.  He  had  requested  his  as- 
sociate-guardian to  agree  to  his  borrowing  a 
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large  sum  of  money  belonging  to  little  Fer- 
nando; which  money  could  be  raised  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  He  had  composed  such  a  flatter- 
ing and  crafty  letter  that  he  had  no  doubt  of 
receiving  a  favorable  reply.  But  the  Count 
answered  his  request  by  a  flat  refusal.  Alonso 
went  almost  mad  ;  he  gritted  his  teeth  and 
tore  his  hair.  He  summoned  all  the  powers  of 
his  mind  to  find  himself  an  outlet ;  but  saw 
nothing  before  him  but  the  prospect  of 
being  dishonored,  and  condemned  to  lose  all 
his  property  to  pay  his  debts.  Suddenly  ris- 
ing from  his  seat,  he  rang  for  the  village 
doctor. 

Doctor  Ambrosio,  who  while  waiting  had 
been  sipping  a  glass  of  wine  in  the  servant's 
room,  walked  in  with  many  bows.  With 
squeaking  voice  he  greeted  the  Count,  testified 
his  joy  at  his  happy  arrival,  and  inquired  after 
the  health  of  the  "gracious  lord." 

"  Silence  !"  broke  in  Alonso,  with  a  savage 
look,  "  and  only  answer  what  I  ask  you.  What 
is  the  matter  with  Fernando  ?  Tell  me  in  one 
word  !" 

"  It  is  a  cathedral  fever,"  stuttered  the  trem- 
bling doctor,  "if  your  Countship  will  allow  me 
to  say  it." 

"Catarrhal  fever,  you  mean,  you  fool!" 
said  Alonso.  "The  boy  must  have  the  small- 
pox, which  is  raging  just  now  in  many  places 
like  a  pest  amongst  the  children.  Say,  fellow, 
can  it  be  anything  else  ?" 

"It  is  exactly  as  your  Countship  does  the 
honor  to  say!"  answered  Arabrosio.  "The 
young  Count  has  got  the  small-pox." 

Just  then  the  poor  man  got  a  happy  inspira- 
tion. As  the  children's  pox  had  sure  enough 
made  great  ravages  in  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts, he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  young 
Count  really  did  have  it.  He  was  astonished 
at  himself  that  this  had  not  struck  him  before. 
Ignorant  as  he  was,  he  was  still  sly  enough  to 
try  to  conceal  his  ignorance.  He  said  there- 
fore: "I  noticed  at  the  very  outset  that  the 
small-pox  was  setting  in,  but  I  did  not  wish 
to  say  it  right  off,  for  fear  of  terrifying  our 
gracious  lady,  the  Countess.  Your  noble  chil- 
dren are  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  in- 
fected." 

Alonso  saw  well  through  the  pretended 
doctor's  cunning ;  but  he  merely  remarked, 
with  a  scornful  smile  : 

"  You  came  near  bringing  a  great  misfortune 
on  my  family.  By  right,  I  should  be  very 


angry  with  you.  You  must  not  be  so  modest 
with  the  mysteries  of  your  art ;  people  must  be 
warned  of  danger.  But  you  may  go  now,  and 
order  for  the  boy  such  remedies  as  in  your 
wisdom  seem  most  efficacious." 

Ambrosio  backed  his  way  out  with  many 
bows. 

The  hard-hearted  Alonso  had  not  the  least 
scruple  at  confiding  the  sweet  boy  to  the  con- 
temptible quack.  In  his  desperate  situation 
nothing  suited  him  better  than  Fernando's  ill- 
ness ;  nay,  he  most  heartily  wished  the  fool  of  a 
doctor  would  kill  the  child  by  giving  him  wrong 
medicine.  The  crafty  Alonso  was  well  pleased 
at  the  prospect  that  the  simple  man,  who  let 
himself  be  so  easily  duped,  should  raise  a  great 
hubbub,  and  set  the  whole  castle  topsy-turvy 
with  his  supposed  discovery.  "Aha  ! "  thought 
he,  "he'll  thereby  do  me  great  service,  and 
help  me  to  carry  out  my  projects." 

In  fact,  Ambrosio,  after  he  had  seen  the 
child  once  more,  rushed  like  a  madman  into  the 
Countess's  apartment,  raised  a  terrible  lament, 
and  declared  without  any  hesitation :  "  Little 
Fernando  has  got  the  awful  disease  of  small- 
pox, and  I  fear  it  will  soon  change  to  vitus." 

He  meant  typhus. 

The  Countess,  pale  with  terror,  hastened  to 
the  room  of  her  husband  and  a^ked  :  "Do  you 
think  the  foolish  barber  is  right,  and  that, 
after  all,  Fernando  has  the  small-pox  ?  I  can 
scarcely  believe  it." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  the  man  tells  the  truth," 
answered  Alonso;  "sometimes  even  a  blind 
hen  finds  a  grain  of  corn.  Besides,  Fernando 
is  really  very  ill.  The  first  thing  we  must 
do  now  is  to  place  our  children  out  of  the 
danger  of  contagion.  Either  we  must  get  the 
boy  away  from  the  castle,  or  we  must  leave  it: 
I  see  no  other  course.  Perhaps  the  latter 
would  be  the  better  plan.  Therefore  make 
preparations  immediately  to  pack  up.  And 
now  leave  me  by  myself:  I  have  to  attend  to 
most  important  and  complicated  business, 
which  will  engage  all  my  attention." 

The  Countess  departed  with  sorrowful  step 
and  betook  herself  to  Fernando's  sick-cham- 
ber. Alonso  remained  alone  in  the  gloomy 
tower. 

Twilight  had  already  fallen,  and  the  old 
vaults,  which  were  formerly  prisons,  grew  very 
dark ;  but  Alonso's  soul  was  still  darker. 
Pride  and  selfishness  is  an  abyss  of  evil  which 
stifles  every  good  sentiment,  all  love  for  God 
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and  men.  In  Alonso's  heart  there  arose  the 
fearful  design  of  mixing  poison  with  Fernan- 
do's  medicine.  "  The  terrible  shame,"  thought 
he,  "the  poverty  and  distress  that  threaten 
me  leave  me  no  other  choice  ;  I  must  get  this 
boy,  who  is  the  cause  of  all  my  misfortunes, 
out  of  my  way.  I  see  no  other  resource.  The 
hated  boy's  illness  offers  me  an  opportunity  to 
do  it  in  a  way  no  one  will  suspect." 

He  intended,  at  first,  speaking  to  the  barber 
Ambrosio  about  it ;  but  on  second  thought,  he 
considered  it  would  be  too  dangerous  to  let  such 
a  foolish  man  into  such  a  terrible  secret.  He 
bethought  himself  of  a  young  man  of  his  suit 
named  Pedro,  in  whom  he  could  place  the  full- 
est confidence.  Pedro  was  a  person  of  great 
talent  and  capability,  bold  of  purpose,  and 
heedless  of  consequences.  He  had  a  high  es- 
teem of  his  own  accomplishments,  and  had  set 
his  cap  to  marry  a  noble  lady  whom  he  loved. 
Alonso  meditated  utilizing  Pedro's  unfortunate 
•passion  in  order  to  persuade  him  to  help  him 
in  his  plans.  But  he  felt  a  shudder  come  over 
him  at  the  thought  of  revealing  his  design.  The 
deed  became  more  awful  in  his  own  eyes  the 
moment  he  thought  of  telling  it  to  a  fellow- 
man.  A  frequent  trembling  seized  him  ;  he 
struggled  with  himself,  and  his  heart  was  torn 
to  its  centre. 

Whilst  Alonso  was  sunk  in  these  awful 
thoughts,  the  chamberlain  came  in,  and  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  see  his  master  like  one 
in  despair,  with  his  head  propped  in  his  hands 
on  the  writing-desk.  As  Alonso  did  not  per- 
ceive the  presence  of  his  servant,  the  latter  fi- 
nally ventured  to  ask,  softly,  whether  it  would 
be  pleasing  to  him  to  take  supper,  as  his  wife, 
the  Countess,  and  the  children  had  been  wait- 
ing for  him  an  hour  already.  Alonso  arose  like 
a  criminal  who  shudders  at  the  idea  that  some 
one  is  secretly  observing  him,  and  said,  an- 
grily :  "  I  will  not  eat  to-night.  I  want  to 
be  entirely  alone.  Bring  lights,  some  bottles 
of  Malaga,  and  two  glasses  !" 

"  Two  glasses?"  asked  the  servant,  in  aston- 
ishment, as  his  master  had  just  said  he  wanted 
to  be  alone. 

"  Yes,  two  glasses  ! "  cried  the  Count,  with  a 
look  fired  with  anger :  "  can't  you  hear  me  ? 
Make  haste,  and  bring  what  I .  have  ordered ; 
and  don't  )et  me  see  your  face  any  more  this 
night." 

The  trusty  servant  took  his  leave,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  oute'ie  the  door,  shook  his 


head  ominously.  He  feared  his  master  was 
out  of  his  senses.  He  brought  him  what  he 
desired,  and,  with  anxious  mien,  sorrowfully 
bade  him  "  good  night." 

(TO  BE  CONTINUKD.) 


A  Slave's  Revenge. 


Some  years  ago  a  poor  negro,  purchased  as 
a  slave  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  was  carried  to 
the  West  Indies.  Having  come  amongst  Chris- 
tians, he  soon  learned  and  adopted  the  maxims 
of  Christianity ;  and  as  his  master,  a  wealthy 
planter,  found  him  faithful,  he  showed  great 
confidence  in  him,  and  employed  him  in  affairs 
of  importance. 

One  day  the  planter  wished  to  purchase 
twenty  more  slaves.  He  therefore  went  to  the 
market  with  his  faithful  Peter,  and  told  him 
to  choose  those  that  he  thought  would  make 
the  best  workmen.  To  the  great  surprise  of  his 
master,  Peter  chose  amongst  others  a  decrepit 
old  man.  The  planter  would  not  consent  to 
purchase  him,  and  he  would  have  been  left  on 
the  hands  of  the  dealer  had  not  the  latter 
offered  to  "throw  him  in"  for  nothing,  if 
twenty  others  were  purchased.  This  offer  was 
finally  accepted. 

On  the  plantation  Peter  took  the  greatest 
care  of  the  old  man.  He  lodged  him  in  his 
own  cabin,  and  shared  his  meals  with  him ; 
when  it  was  cold,  he  brought  him  to  the  fire  ; 
and  when  it  was  hot,  he  let  him  sit  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees.  In  a  word,  he  was  as  care- 
ful of  him  as  a  good  son  could  be  of  a  beloved 
father.  The  master  was  surprised  at  Peter's 
conduct  towards  his  fellow-slave,  and  wished 
to  know  the  reason  for  it. 

"  Is  he  your  father  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  master :  he  is  not  my  father." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  an  older  brother  ?  " 

"  No,  master  :  he  is  not." 

u  Is  he  your  uncle  then,  or  some  relative  ? 
It  cannot  be  possible  that  you  should  care  so 
much  for  a  total  stranger." 

u  He  is  not  altogether  a  stranger  to  me,  mas- 
ter, though  not  a  relative.  He  is  my  enemy  ; 
it  is  he  that  sold  me  to  the  white  men,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  But  I  must  not  hate  him  for 
that.  The  priest  taught  me  :  '  If  thy  enemy 
be  hungry,  give  him  to  eat ;  if  he  thirst,  give 
him  to  drink.'  I  try  to  follow  this  law  of 
our  Master  in  heaven." 
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Sonnet 


WKITl'KN    HKKORK   A    CKUCIKIX. 


LAMB  OF  GOD  !  who  wast  for  sinners  slain, 
A  sinner,  weeping,  bends  his  suppliant  knee, 
Before  Thine  image  on  that  cruel  tree, 
Where  Thou  dost  han&  <6tretch'd  in  Thy  bitter 

pain. 

He  asks  not,  dearest  Lord,  Thou  shouldst  explain 
How  Thou  couldst  come,  ungrateful  man  to  free, 
And  die  in  torture  and  in  agony  !— 
He  begs  Thy  death  prove  not  for  him  in  vain. 
Reject  not,  Lord,  reject  not  heartfelt  woe, 
At  thought  of  all  his  sad  and  grievous  sins  : — 
Slight  not  the  tears  that  now  sincerely  flow, 
Accept  a  sorrow  which  too  late  begins^ 
0  Lamb  of  God  !  who  wast  for  sinners  slain, 
Let  not  Thy  Blood  be  shed  for  me  in  vain  ! 


Catholic  Masters. 


GUIDO  OF  AREZZO. 


BY   OCTAVIA    HENSKI.. 


"The  ways  of  philosophers  are  not  mine;  I  only 
occupy  myself  with  what  can  be  of  use  to  the  Church, 
and  bring  our  little  ones  forward." 

•0  wrote  Guido  Aretino,  a  good  monk  of 
the  Benedictine  Monastery  in  Pomposa, 
Italy.  He  received  the  name  Aretino 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Arezzo,  a  little 
town  in  Tuscany,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  midway  between  the  Arno  and 
the  River  Po.  The  exact  year  of  his  birth  is 
at  known,  but  as  the  date  1000  is  not  far  out 
'  the  way,  we  will  take  it,  and,  turning  back- 
the  musical  annals  of  eight  centuries. 


T.  D.  K.  Hraoa.C  S.C.) 

discover  what  the  Catholic  Church  has  done 
for  music  in  the  so-called  "  Dark  Ages,"  when, 
but  for  the  industry  of  monks  in  their  soli- 
tary cells,  many  of  the  glorious  art-forms  of 
which  we  reap  the  rich,  delicious  fruit  to-day 
would  have  been  forever  lost. 

The  life-work  of  Guido  has  had  more  influ- 
ence in  forming  music,  and  in  giving  it  a  posi- 
tion whence  it  could  rise  to  the  perfection  of 
tone-art,  than  that  of  any  teacher  before  him. 
Perhaps  his  success  lay  in  the  fact  that  he 
made  a  specialty  of  music,  devoting  himself  to 
it  as  an  art  as  well  as  a  science. 

But  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  master- 
minds in  musical  science  before  his  time.  His 
immediate  predecessor  had  been  a  Flemish 
monk,  Hucbald,  of  St.  Amand,  in  Flanders, 
who  lived  between  the  years  840  and  930.  He 
made  the  first  practical  effort  to  fix  notes  per- 
manently ;  and  to  him  we  owe  the  first  shad- 
owy outline  of  the  idea  which  later  formed 
modern  clefs  and  staff.  He  adopted  the  Greek 
system,  which  allowed  only  a  succession  of 
perfect  consonants  (the  fourth,  the  fifth,  and 
the  octave) ;  *  but  it  led  him  into  errors  and 
difficulties,  which  his  followers  had  not  pa- 
tience to  work  out  and  overcome. 

Five  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Hue- 
bald,  in  the  time  of  St.  Ambrose,  the  music  of 


*  Here  is  one  of  his  specimens  as  example  : 
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the  Church  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  chaotic 
confusion  ;  but  under,  the  wise  musical  refor- 
mation of  the  holy  Bishop  of  Milan,  a  simple 
kind  of  tonal  progression  was  introduced, 
called  the  Ambrosian  Chaunt,  which  added 
dignity  to  a  service  whose  words  are  full  of 
beauty  and  poetry. 

This  Chaunt  of  St.  Ambrose  was  later  merged 
into  that  form  of  plain  song  (cantus  firrnus) 
which  we  call  Gregorian  Chaunt,  because 
systematized  by  Gregory  the  Great  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  (540-604).  St. 
Gregory  made  additions,  and  formed  certain 
tonalities  or  scales  which  were  written  down 
in  characters  called  neumce,  which  were  small 
crooks  and  strokes  of  various  shapes  and  posi- 
tions placed  over  words  to  designate  the  pitch 
and  duration  of  sound. 

St.  Gregory,  we  are  told,  was  a  great  con- 
noisseur in  music ;  he  collected  the  best 
hymns  then  in  existence,  wrote  and  composed 
many  himself,  arranged  the  liturgy  for  the 
Christian  service  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
year,  and  wrote  the  whole  in  a  book  called  an 
Antiphonary,  "  which  he  deposited  upon  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter,  fastened  with  a  chain,  and 
which  he  intended  to  serve  as  a  foundation 
and  unchangeable  direction  for  all  time  to 
come." 

The  Gregorian  Chaunt  soon  found  its  way 
to  other  countries  as  the  Christian  religion 
took  the  place  of  heathen  worship,  and  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne  sent  to  Pope  Stephen 
IV  for  singing-masters  from  Rome,  and  built 
singing-schools  for  them  at  Metz  and  Soissons. 
This  naturally  brought  about  quarrels  between 
the  French  and  Italians,  for  the  French  con- 
sidered themselves  better  singers  than  the 
Italians  ;  but  these  Roman  masters,  learned 
in  the  ecclesiastical  methods  of  St.  Gregory, 
accused  their  competitors  of  corrupting  the 
true  chaunt.  Their  dispute  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Emperor ;  and  the  French,  sure  of 
support  from  their  sovereign,  insulted  the 
Italian  singers.  They,  proud  of  their  superior 
knowledge  and  the  musical  ability  of  St.  Greg- 
ory, treated  the  French  as  barbarians.  At 
last  Charlemagne  asked  his  chaunters  this 
question  : 

"  Which,  think  you,  is  the  better  and  purer 
water,  that  drawn  at  the  source,  or  that  which, 
after  mixing  with  turbid  and  muddy  rivulets, 
is  found  at  great  distance  from  its  fountain- 
head?" 


They  naturally  replied,  unanimously  :  u  Al  1 
water  must  be  pure  at  the  source." 

To  which  the  Emperor  answered  :  "  Mount 
ye,  then,  up  to  the  pure  fountain  of  St.  Greg- 
ory, whose  chaunt  ye  have  manifestly  cor- 
rupted." 

He  then  sent  to  Pope  Adrian  I  for  "  singing- 
masters  to  convert  the  Gallican  Chaunt." 
The  Holy  Father  appointed  Theodore  and 
Benedict,  "  two  chanters  of  great  learning  and 
ability  who  had  been  instructed  by  St.  Gregory 
himself"  ;  he  likewise  granted  to  the  French 
monarch,  Antiphonaria,  or  choral  books  of 
that  saint,  "  which  he  had  himself  written  in 
Roman  notes." 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  subject  of  our 
sketch,  the  wise  and  practical  teacher,  Guido 
of  Arez'zo,  whose  life-work  we  would  gladly 
keep  before  the  youthful  musicians  of  our  day. 
His  self-appointed  mission  was  to  teach  u  little 
ones,"  and  in  his  earnest,  kindly  way  he 
taught  them  to  sing,  and  simplified  in  every 
manner  he  possibly  could  the  difficulties  of 
learning  and  remembering  notes.  For  them 
it  was  that  he  invented  the  "  harnionical,"  or 
Guidonian  Hand.  This  consisted  of  marking 
certain  notes  and  musical  signs  on  the  tips  of 
the  finders,  and  thus  committing  them  more 
readily  to  memory. 

He  introduced  colored  lines  for  notes  (called 
neumce)  into  more  general  use,  and  simplified 
the  line  system  of  Hucbald  by  employing 
vowels  to  designate  the  pitch.  Thus  : 
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Maria  veri  solis  Mater,  ubera  tuos." 

His  life-history  is  so  wrapt  in  the  uncertain 
realms  of  legend  that  we  cannot  clearly  trace 
all  the  good  his  personal  presence  did,  but  his 
deeds  live  after  him  ;  and  what  we  do  know  of 
his  life-work  shows  him  to  have  been  thor- 
oughly in  earnest,  and  an  originator  of  certain 
methods,  and  a  facilitator  of  certain  difficulties 
which  had  often  taken  half  a  lifetime  of  the 
musical  student  to  overcome.  In  his  time, 
thorough  teachers  of  music  were  ardently 
sought  for  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  as 
the  Italians  were  the  most  highly  prized,  half- 
educated  masters  "presumed  upon  this  state  of 
affairs,  and  the  consequence  was  that  incom- 
petent teachers  abounded, 
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To  remedy  this  evil  was  one  of  the  musical 
aims  of  Guido's  life.  He  devoted  himself 
especially  to  teaching  sight-reading, — a  most 
important  branch  in  singing — and  soon 
brought  his  classes  to  such  perfection  that 
their  hearers  were  astonished.  Unfortunately, 
he  seems  to  have  possessed  the  failings  of 
some  great  musicians  of  our  day  :  he  was  a 
severe  critic ;  he  could  not  patiently  endure 
pretence  and  conceited  ignorance ;  and  too  of- 
ten, by  bitter  sarcasm,  rendered  himself  very 
disagreeable  even  to  his  brother  monks.  But 
they  did  what  people  in  our  day  would  be  wise 
in  doing  under  similar  circumstances :  they 
took  no  notice  of  him.  Some  writers  say  he 
was  driven  from  the  convent,  but  the  best 
authorities  give  no  reliable  ground  for  this  as- 
sertion, although  it  is  true  he  left  the  convent, 
having  been  called  to  Rome  by  Pope  John 
XIX,  who  had  heard  of  the  wonderful  results 
of  his  choir-training. 

We  are  also  told  that  once  in  singing  a 
hymn  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  reg- 
ular ascension  of  the  first  syllables  of  its  lines, 
and,  repeating  them  over  to  himself,  with  a 
sudden  inspiration  of  genius  the  idea  of  a 
methodical  arrangement  of  easily  vocalized 
words  in  the  scale  came  to  him.  The  Hindoos 
have  had  for  ages  before  the  Christian  era 
scale  tones  which  are  quite  as  easily  vocal- 
ized as  our  own,  but  research  into  Hindoo 
mythology  was  little  known  in  the  days  of 
Guido  of  Arezzo,  so  it  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  he  knew  of  the  Hindoo  solfeggi.* 

The  hymn  which  attracted  Guido's  atten- 
tion was  written  after  the  style  of  the  Sapphic 
strophe,f  as  an  invocation  to  St.  John,  the 
patron  of  singers,  to  bless  the  throats  of  chant- 
ers, that  they  may  fittingly  sing  his  praise. 
The  scale  tones  are  those  we  use  at  the  present 
day, — do,  re,  ini,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  do.  The  sylla- 
ble "do,"  however,  is  of  later  Italian  invention 
than  the  time  of  Guido ;  the  earlier  form  was 
uut,"  from  the  hymn  which  inspired  him  to 

» compose  a  comprehensible  system  of  solfeggio. 
£ft-queant  laxis,  re-sonare  fibris. 
Ifi-ra  gestorum,  /er-muli  tuorum . 
So/-ve  polluti,  fa-bia  reatum 
Sancte  Joannes. 
•The  scale  tones  (solfeggi)  of  the  Hindoos  are,  sa, 
ri,  ga,  ma,  pa,  dha,  ni,  sa.    Krause,  Geschichte  der 
Musik.     Wm.  Jones,  "  Music  of  India.'* 

t  A  stanza  of  the  Greek  choral  ode,  sung  during  the 
dancing  of  the  chorus  from  right  to  left. 


Guidu  also  made  changes  in  the  notation 
and  harmony  of  his  day,  atid  introduced,  more 
generally  than  other  teachers,  lines  of  differ- 
ent colors  into  the  staff,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  singer  to  recognize  certain  notes 
with  more  facility ;  for  in  one  of  his  writ- 
ings *  he  says :  "  If  there  were  neither  let- 
ter, nor  colored  lines  to  the  neumce,  it  would 
be  like  having  a  well  without  a  rope — the 
water  plentiful,  but  of  no  use  to  those  who 
see  it." 

At  Rome  he  rose  to  great  favor,  and  other 
countries  sent  to  him  to  revise  and  correct 
their  ecclesiastical  chauuting.  Through  con- 
stant practice  in  his  well-regulated  methods, 
the  ears  of  singers  became  more  sensible  to 
the  harmonies ;  the  fourths,  fifths,  and  oc- 
taves in  succession,  as  used  by  Hucbald,  were 
cast  aside;  and  although  theorists  of  this  epoch 
were  imitators  of  the  Greek  system,  which  ex- 
cluded thirds  and  sixths,  singers  gradually 
adopted  them.  Constant  chaunting  in  unison 
caused  them  to  observe  rythm  and  time — men- 
sural music  it  was  then  called, — and  so  the 
method  of  Guido  led  to  another  discovery, 
the  time-table. 

Thus  we  see  that  from  the  works  of  this 
great  master  most  important  results  were  to 
issue  :  the  discovery  of  the  staff,  adoption  of  the 
clef,  sight-reading  simplified,  solfeggio  sing- 
ing, time  and  rythm,  joined  to  harmonic  pro- 
gressions pleasing  to  the  ear. 

The  date  of  Guide's  death  is  not  known. 
All  we  can  learn  from  contemporaneous  writ- 
ers in  these  shadowy  centuries  of  musical  his- 
tory is,  that  his  health  failing  at  Rome,  he 
returned  to  his  monastery  at  Pomposa,  where 
the  kindness  of  his  brethren  aided  him  to  for- 
get his  own  offences,  and  their  former  retalia- 
tion of  neglect.  In  this  peaceful  cloister  he 
ended  his  days,  but  his  lifelong  labor  of  love 
for  dear  Music's  sake  bore  rapid  and  glorious 
fruit.  Over  all  the  earth  the  grand  vocal 
solfeggio  of  the  lowly  monk  is  used  in  the 
most  distinguished  music  schools;  and  to 
him  is  due  all  gratitude  as  the  first  teacher 
of  "  our  little  ones,"  and  the  master  who,  un- 
knowingly perhaps,  sowed  the  seed  of  that 
art,  the  science  of  Heaven,  since  the  "  morn- 
ing stars  sang  together,"  and  angel  voices 
chaunted  the  Birth  of  a  Redeemer  upon  Ju- 
dean  plains. 
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A  STORY  OF  CONNEMARA. 


BY    XTTGKNT    ROBINSON,    AUTHOR    OF        BETTER    THAN 
GOLD,"   "MY   RAID   INTO   MEXICO,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  glorious  June  days  came  in,  and  life  at 
the  priest's  cottage  glided  on  in  their  sheen 
and  sunlight.  The  dragoon,  instead  of  being 
aweary,  became  every  hour  more  enamored  of 
the  peaceful,  holy  atmosphere  by  which  he  was 
surrounded.  Every  morning  found  him  out  of 
bed  at  five  o'clock,  found  him  plunging  in  the 
sparkling  river,  found  him  serving  the  six  and 
seven-o'clock  Masses,  found  him  attacking  a 
breakfast  fit  for  a  ploughman,  albeit  the  table 
lacked  pate  de  foie  gras  Strasburg  pie,  devilled 
kidneys,  and  other  stomach-destroyers  of  a 
like  nature.  The  days  were  spent  in  gentle 
converse  with  the  good  Padre,  in  tramping 
over  the  hills  when  the  priest  went  on  sick- 
calls,  in  reading,  and  in  day-dreaming  under 
the  shade  of  the  elms  in  the  park  at  Glencree- 
gan,  whither,  dinner  over,  Father  Tom  and  his 
kinsman  would  wend  their  way,  chatting  over 
the  bright  vision  of  gracious  womanhood  which 
had  appeared  to  them,  and  of  the  approaching 
meeting.  In  the  evenings  Father  Tom  would 
play  the  violin,  and  his  touch  was  as  sweet  as 
his  own  nature ;  while  Phil  would  listen,  and 
lazily  build  a  castle  or  two  in  the  air,  as  is 
the  habit  of  most  of  us  at  six-and-twenty.  • 

Philip  Dillon  was  tall  and  elegantly  formed, 
his  shoulders  broad,  his  waist  slim,  his  limbs 
betraying  the  muscles  of  an  embryo  athlete. 
His  eyes  were  of  the  darkest  shade  of  blue,  and 
honest  as  those  of  a  two-year-old  child.  His 
nose  was  the  Dillons',  a  delicate  aquiline  ;  his 
mouth  rich  in  the  whitest  teeth  and  the  sun- 
niest smile,  a  smile  that  lit  up  his  entire 
face.  His  nature  was  full  of  joy,  his  laugh 
contagious.  Men  came  to  him  for  counsel,  for 
friendship.  Women  knew  him  to  be  honest, 
and  confided  in  him;  and  as  for  children,  they 
clung  to  him  for  very  love.  Not  a  man, 
woman  or  child  in  the  village  but  had  a  good 
word  for  the  "  Captain";  and  Biddy,  the  house- 
keeper, had  to  lock  up  the  lump-sugar,  as 
"  sorra  a  child  in  the  barony  but's  aitin'  the 


iligant  lump,  at  wan-and-sixpince  a  pound- 
no  less." 

Mr.  Cavendish  called  on  the  dragoon,  as  con- 
ventionality bade.  This  gentleman  was  on  hi» 
way  to  Galway. 

"  Our  friends  will  be  here  on  the  24th,"  he 
observed.  "  They  leave  Dublin  by  the  mail 
train  on  the  23d.  I  am  stopping  with  Crofton, 
so  I  shall  ride  over  and  pay  my  respects  on 
the  day  after  their  •arrival.  You've  not  met 
Van  Spuyten  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure." 

"A  doosed  nice  fellow — very  intelligent, 
like  all  these  Americans ;  knows  everythingT 
and  is  a  little  ahead.  He  owns  a  thousand 
miles  or  so  of  shooting  in  the  Rockies.  You 
should  be  civil  to  him  if  you're  a  sporting 
man.  Crofton  was  out  in  that  direction  last 
year,  and  he  tells  me  that  the  game  is  a» 
strictly  preserved  as  on  a  Manchester  cotton- 
spinner's  Norway  river." 

Mr.  Cavendish  condescended  to  praise  Miss 
Jarrette.  "  She's  really  chic.  You  see  she  has 
a  veneer  of  French  polish  laid  over  her  Ameri- 
can education  ;  and  this,  with  a  dash  of  Irish  in 
her  blood,  makes  her  immensely  fetching.  Do 
you  know  how  much  money  that  girl  has  ?  " 

"  I  do  not,"  said  Phil,  "  and,  to  be  perfectly 
frank  with  you,  I  do  not  care." 

"  Well,  it's  like  the  Arabian  Nights,  yon 
know.  She  has  in  United  States  bonds  over 
four  millions  of  dollars  ;  she  has  a  share  in  the 
Pautubas  mine,  that's  worth  fifty  thousand 
dollars  a  year  at  the  lowest  computation.  Her 
stock  in  the  Lake  Shore  is  estimated  at  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and —  But 
what  are  you  laughing  at  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me.  You  seem  to  know  this  lady'» 
fortune  by  heart,"  replied  Phil,  with  a  smile. 

"I  made  it  my  business  to  inquire;  and 
business,  Mr.  Dillon,  is  business." 

When  Mr.  Cavendish  had  taken  his  leave, 
Father  Tom  observed  :  "  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
that  empty-headed  young  man  were  to  set  hi» 
cap  at  our  heiress,  Phil  ?  " 

"  Hum,"  growled  the  dragoon. 

"  What  a  chance  he  would  have  ! " 

"  And  why  not,  sir  ?  " 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,  Phil,  that  she's  too 
clever,  too  nice  to — 

u  Oh,"  burst  in  the  other, "  one  never  can  tell. 
He  is  neph'ew  to  a  peer,  and  heir  to  the  title. 
He  is  not  bad-looking,  and  is  well-bred.  You 
will  find  clever  girls,  Padre,  married  to  gentl»- 
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men  like  idiots,  all  over  the  world.     I  have 
met  them  everywhere." 

The  d;iy  was  at  hand  upon  which  Mrs.  Van 
Spuyten  and  her  sister  were  to  arrive  at  Glen- 
creegan.  Father  Tom  and  Phil  walked  over 
to  the  domain,  und,  meeting  little  Mr.  Aiken, 
were  shown  the  house  from  garret  to  cellar. 

"I  guess  I'm 'on  time',''  laughed  the  up- 
holsterer ;  "  an  Americanism,  you  see ;  and 
I've  fixed  everything  4  0.  K.,' — another  Amer- 
icanism. Just  look  at  Jacqueline's  boudoir ; 
ain't  it  as  pretty  as  a  picture  ?  " 

As  indeed  it  was;  all  light  amber  satin  pan- 
nelling,  with  Venetian  mirrors,  and  bric-a- 
brac^  and  Louis  XVth  furniture. 

"  There's  a  carpet,  a  genuine  mosque  rug  that 
Mohammed  might  have  read  the  Koran  on. 
You  bet, — an  Americanism — ha  !  ha  ! — I'm 
full  of  them, — you  bet  I've  fixed  her  down  to 
the  ground.  You  see,"  added  Mr.  Aiken,  "  I've 
•pread  myself  out  on  this,  and  don't  you  forget 
it !  I  already  see  her  smile  as  she  enters  and 
cries,  in  her  sweet,  seductive  American  way : 
1  Oh  my !  ain't  this  quite  too  lovely  for  any- 
thing !  Ha  !  ha  ! — gents,  you  see  I'm  posted, 
and  don't  you  forget  it ! " 

The  home  was  absolutely  superb  in  its 
frescoes  and  panels,  and  marbles,  and  gilding, 
and  mirrors,  and  tapestry,  and  carpets,  and 
furniture. 

"  Ah  ! "  sighed  Father  Tom,  "  this  grandeur 
has  no  charm  for  me.  The  place  is  changed  ; 
I  miss  the  old  faces,  and  the  old  furniture, 
and  the  old  carpets.  I  suppose  this  sort  of 
thing  is  considered  essential  by  people  of 
wealth,  but  there  is  too  much  of  the  wicked 
world,  too  much  of  the  luxury  that  enervates 
the  mind  and  blackens  the  soul." 

"  Reverend  Father,"  exclaimed  Aiken,  "  I 
have  left  the  best  bit  to  the  last.  Step  this 
way,  and  I'll  bet  my  bottom  dollar — an  Amer- 
icanism— that  you'll  be  pleased." 

They  followed  the  little  upholsterer  down  a 
richly-carpeted  corridor. 

"  This  used  to  be  the  way  to  the  chapel," 
observed  the  priest. 

"And  is  still,  sir,"  cried  Aiken,  as  he  flung 
wide  a  Gothic-shaped  door,  letting  a  flood  of 
colored  light  flash  on  the  priest's  eyes. 

The  little  church  was  a  perfect  gem, — a 
Gothic  that  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of 
a  Pugin,  with  a  stained-glass  window  worthy 
of  a  niche  in  the  Cathedral  at  Milan.  The 
altar  was  not  yet  erected ;  but  the  holy-water 


fonts  were  in  their  places,  as  were  also  the 
carved  oaken  seats,  while  two  harmoniums, 
still  in  wooden  cases,  stood  against  the  wall. 

"Two  harmoniums!"  exclaimed  Father 
Tom.  u  What  can  they  want  with  two  ?  " 

"  In  case  one  should  go  out  of  order." 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  the  simple  priest,  inwardly 
delighted  that  so  much  attention  should  be 
paid  to  "  God's  corner." 

Mr.  Aiken  drew  the  dragoon  aside,  while 
Father  Tom  was  devoutly  admiring  the 
stained  glass. 

"That  large  harmonium  goes  over  to  his 
church,"  nodding  in  the  direction  of  the  ab- 
sorbed priest ;  "but  it's  a  dead  secret.  I  was 
told  to  see  you  about  it.  Here  are  Jacque- 
line's instructions," — lugging  out  a  pocket- 
book,  from  which  he  extracted  a  letter. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  more  respect- 
ful to  the  young  lady  to  speak  of  her  as  Miss 
Jarrette  ?  "  said  Phil,  stiffly. 

"I  like  the  name,  my  dear  sir,  and  it's 
American  fashion." 

"I  doubt  it." 

"  Oh,  I'm  posted,  you  bet  your  boots ! 
There's  what  she  says  : 

"The  largest  harmonium  is  for  Father  Tom's 
church.  It  must  be  placed  in  his  organ  gallery  with- 
out his  knowledge.  See  Mr.  Dillon — if  he  is  still 
stopping  at  the  cottage, — and  he  will  arrange  for  its 
replacing  the  old  one.  Also  take  care  that  the  key  of 
the  gallery  is  kept  for  me.  No  one  ia  to  go  into  the 
gallery  till  I  come.  I  beg  to  impress  the  uttermost 
secrecy  upon  you  in  regard  to  this  matter.  Let  the 
Italian  workmen  convey  the  instrument  to  the  gallery." 

"  I  can  tell  you,  boss,"  added  Aiken,  "  that 
these  instruments  are  the  very  best  we  make  ; 
but  it  will  take  an  expert  to  perform  on  'em  : 
they  are  cranky,  unless  the  stops  are  looked 
after." 

Father  Tom  was  rapt  in  meditation.  "Oh, 
look  at  the  starry  eyes  of  that  Madonna ! " 
he  murmured.  "Let  us  offer  up  the  Litany 
of  Loretto  in  her  honor";  and  down  in  the 
shavings  and  sawdust  knelt  the  good  priest, 
beside  him  the  dragoon,  while  Aiken  in- 
stinctively removed  his  hat,  and  gazed  in  awe 
and  reverence.  He  had  never  seen  anything 
like  that  in  his  church,  whatever  it  might  be. 

"  Say,  does  he  always  go  on  like  that  ?  "  he 
asked  of  Phil,  in  a  whisper,  as  they  passed  out 
of  the  chapel. 

"  Father  Tom  is  ever  anxious  to  honor  the 
Mother  of  God  ;  so  is  every  Catholic,  priest 
and  layman,"  was  the  dragoon's  response. 
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"  I  guess  the  chap  that  runs  my  church — 
an  Americanism — wouldn't  pop  down  on  his 
knees,  unless  there  was  a  three-pile  velvet 
cushion  right  under  them." 

The  dragoon,  with  Aiken,  arranged  for  the 
removal  of  the  harmonium. 

44  She  is  a  girl  of  her  word,"  thought  Phil. 
44 1  do  love  principle." 

Luckily  for  the  scheme,  Father  Tom  had 
a  seven-mile  tramp  across  the  mountains,  to  a 
turf-cutter  who  was  down  with  fever.  Four 
stout  Italians,  who  only  spoke  their  native 
tongue,  were  told  off,  and  at  nightfall  the  har- 
monium was  carted  by  the  most  unfrequented 
path,  and  brought  into  the  chapel  yard,  with- 
out a  villager  being  the  wiser  of  it.  As  the 
chapel  was  always  open,  day  and  night,  access 
to  the  gallery  presented  no  difficulty  ;  and  the 
old  harmonium  having  been  removed,  the  new 
one  was  put  up  in  its  place  without  jar  or  ac- 
cident of  any  kind,  and  a  tarpaulin  cover  placed 
over  it.  The  gallery  being  lockless  and  bolt- 
less,  the  door  was  conveniently  jammed. 

"She's  putting  up  a  job — an  Americanism 
— on  the  old  gentleman,"  observed  Aiken. 
"Wouldn't  I  like  to  see  his  sweet  old  face 
when  the  first  notes  peal  out !  It  will  be  a 
picture." 

The  morning  of  the  24th  arrived. 

"I  don't  quite  like  going  to  this  grand 
place,  Phil,"  observed  Father  Tom ;  "  besides, 
these  grand  ladies  may  have  forgotten  all 
about  us." 

"Oh,  no,  they  have  not,"  cried  Phil,  the 
harmonium  in  his  mind's  eye. 

44  It  was  all  very  charming,  their  sharing  our 
little  dinner  that  day,  but  they  may  be  quite 
different  when  we  go  there,  and — at  all  events, 
it  will  never  be  Glencreegan  to  me." 

The  young  man's  thoughts  travelled  very 
much  in  the  same  channel.  To  meet  two 
charming  ladies  at  a  sort  of  improvised  picnic 
was  one  thing  ;  to  meet  them  in  a  gilded  salon 
another.  That  they  were  natural  and  gracious 
on  the  occasion  of  the  priest's  meal  was  be- 
yond the  realms  of  doubt,  but  would  they  be 
equally  natural  and  gracious  when  surrounded 
by  sheen  and  glitter  and  splendor,  when  their 
enormous  wealth  would  appeal  to  them  from 
every  contiguous  object  ?  And  yet,  the  har- 
monium !  The  pains  taken  by  Jacqueline,  a 
carry-out — a  whim — a  caprice.  The  dragoon 
started  an  if  stung  as  this  idea  struck  his  mind. 
Yes,  it  might  be  a  caprice,  a  bit  of  fun  ;  an 


yet  the  girl  was  too  reverent,  seemingly  too 
good  and  pious,  to  act  thus  from  a  sheer  spirit 
of  levity. 

"At  all  events,"  thought  Philip,  "dear  Fa- 
ther Tom  has  gained  a  splendid  harmonium 
for  his  little  church,  be  the  young  lady's  mo- 
tives what  they  may." 

The  village  was  all  agog  with  excitement, 
and  bulletin  after  bulletin  reached  the  priest 
through  his  old  housekeeper.  Superbly  ap- 
pointed carriages  of  every  description,  from 
the  four-in-hand  dray  to  the  basket-phaeton, 
had  arrived.  Horses  such  as  even  Lord  Clan- 
ricarde  might  be  proud  "  out  of"  had  pranced 
through  the  village,  conducted  by  a  small 
army  of  grooms.  A  dozen  servants,  all  dressed 
up  like  ladies  and  gentlemen,  flashed  past  the 
post-office  in  a  break  drawn  by  four  horses. 
Luggage  as  high  as  Ball-na-Coppel  hill  had 
come  from  Galway,  some  of  the  trunks  shaped 
like  Noah's  Jark,  and  strapped  with  silver 
bands.  The  family  had  arrived  at  three 
o'clock, — the  two  ladies  with  their  two  maids ; 
the  four  children,  each  child  with  a  nurse,  at 
wages  "aiqual  to  a  bank-clerk's";  while  the 
head  nurse  wore  a  silk  dress  that  awoke  the 
demon  of  envy  in  the  bosom  of  Mrs.  Disney, 
the  wife  of  Joe  Disney,  who  kept  the  shop  of 
the  village. 

44 They've  arrived,  Phil,"  cried  Father  Torn 
to  the  dragoon,  who  had,  in  order  to  distract 
his  thoughts,  been  whipping  the  stream  for 
trout. 

44  Who,  sir  ?  "  he  asked,  in  seeming  indiffer- 
ence. 

"  Who  !  why  the  ladies,  of  course.  They 
posted  from  Galway  in  two  carriages  and  four 
horses  ";  and  the  worthy  priest  told  his  kins- 
man all  that  he  had  heard. 

"It's  time -to  think  of  starting,  Phil,"  look- 
ing up  at  the  sun  as  he  spoke  ;  for  King  Sol, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  was  Father  Tom'i 
clock. 

44  It's  only  five,  sir,  and  they  don't  dine  till 
half-past  seven." 

44  They  may  dine  for  me  at  half-past  seven, 
Phil.  The  idea  of  taking  dinner  when  it's  al- 
most time  for  night-prayers  !  I  promise  you 
it's  the  last  time  they'll  catch  me  going  to 
dinner  at  half-past  seven,  or  indeed  perhaps  at 
all ;  for,"  he  added,  with  a  deep  sigh, 4t  it's  the 
poor  Blakes  I'll  be  thinking  of  all  the  time." 

As  they  strolled  up  the  leafy  avenue — for  the 
evening  was  very  warm — Father  Tom  ob- 
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1  :  "  Phil  !  mind,  you  mustn't  let  me  go 
to  sleep.  It  would  be  a  terrible  thing,  and  I 
owe  a  good  deal  to  these  ladies.  If  you  see 
me  going  off,  just  nudge  me,  or  kick  me  under 
tble.  I  don't  want  a  nap  after  dinner 
to-day  ;  I  can  take  it  at  home.  Mind  to  be 
watchful  of  me  !" 

The  ribbon-borders  of  the  vivid-colored 
flowers  were  lighted  up  by  the  rays  of  the 
letting  sun  ;  the  family  monogram  in  scarlet 
urns  and  forget-me-nots,  in  the  centre 
of  grass  as  close  as  velvet,  as  green  as  emerald, 
standing  out  in  superb  relief.  The  sun's  rays 
flashed  on  gilt  urns  containing  wondrous  ta- 
ble-plants, on  crimson  rugs  and  gilded  chairs 
that  lay  about  in  graceful  confusion  in  the 
reatibule  in  front  of  the  house. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Father  Tom,  as  if  thinking 
•loud,  "  in  the  olden  time  Mrs.  Blake  would  be 
half  way  down  the  avenue  to  meet  me,  and — " 

"  And  so  is  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten,"  cried  a  soft 
Toice  beside  him,  as  that  lady,  stepping  from 
behind  a  gigantic  laurustinus,  with  a  smile  of 
genuine  welcome  upon  her  beautiful  face, 
stretched  forth  both  hands  to  the  dumb- 
foundered  priest. 

"I— I,  my  dear  lady,  I—" 

"  Not  a  word,  Padre  mio ! "  she  inter- 
rupted. "  I  only  hope  that  you  will  find 
Glencreegan  in  nowise  changed,  save  in  up- 
holstery ;  and  believe  me,  you  dear,  good  soul, 
the  owner  will  scarcely  be  more  welcome  to 
its  walls  than  Father  Tom  ! " 

This  gracious  and  winsome  speech  was  de- 
livered with  a  sincerity  that  bore  conviction. 

"I  praise  God  that  He,  in  His  wisdom,  has 
placed  the  old  homestead  in  such  charitable 
ands  ! "  said  the  priest. 

"  You  too,  Mr.  Dillon,  shall  be  always  wel- 

me  to  Glencreegan.     My  husband  will  ar- 
ive  about  the  middle  of  July  ;    and  as  my 

fcer  tells  me  you  are  an  angler,  you  may  be 

le  to  find  some  sport  in   the  river  here, 
hich  has  been  as  strictly  preserved  as  the 
Padre's  strawberries." 

At  this  moment  Jacqueline  came  forward, 
two  of  the  children  tugging  at  her  skirts.  Her 
welcome  to  Father  Tom  was  as  gracious  as 
that  of  her  sister,  while  she  seemed  equally 
pleased  to  see  the  dragoon,  though  her  words 
were  few  and  simple.  Phil  was  friends  with 
little  Washington  and  Martha  in  two  minutes. 

We  call  our  eldest  boy  after  the  Father  of  our 
Country,  but  he  is  also  St.  John,  having  been 


born  on  that  glorious  Saint's  day.     Martha  is 
also  Mary,"  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten  explained. 

44  We  have  time  for  a  walk  around  the 
grounds  before  dinner,"  observed  Miss  Jar- 
rette,  consulting  a  fairy-like  gold  watch,  her 
monogram  in  brilliants  on  the  back — t4  that  is," 
she  added  "  if  Father  Tom  is  not  too  tired." 

44  Tired  !"  laughed  the  priest ; "just  give  me 
a  commission  to  that  cabin  up  there" — point- 
ing as  he  spoke  to  a  white  dot  on  the  side  of  the 
purple  mountain,  from  which  a  feathery  smoke 
was  imperceptibly  ascending  to  the  azure — 
41  and  see  if  I  don't  get  there  and  back  within 
two  hours." 

44  Let  me  come  with  you  to-morrow  ?  " 

"And  let  me!"  cried  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten; 
44  oh,  you  have  no  idea  what  good  walkers  Jac- 
queline and  I  are.  We  have  tramped,  at  home, 
through  the  White  Mountains,  and  the  dreamj 
Catskills,  and  the  Adirondack*  ;  and  when  my 
husband  was  after 4  boar'  in  the  Rockies,  Jackie 
and  I  did  many  a  ten  miles." 

44 1  shall  be  only  too  delighted,"  said  the 
priest ;  "  but  I  will  not  allow  you  near  that 
cottage  :  there's  fever  there." 

44  There's  a  girl " — cried  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten 
— "  who  attended  her  old  nurse — a  darkie — all 
through  typhus,  and  refused  to  allow  any — n 

44  Oh,  do  stop  !"  burst  in  Jacqueline. 

They  strolled  through  the  gardens,  laid  out 
after  the  most  modern  notions  of  color-beauty; 
but  the  fine  old  box-hedges  found  more  favor 
in  Father  Tom's  sight  than  the  floral  precincte 
of  the  flower-beds.  Miss  Jarrette  plucked  an 
exquisite  Marshal  red  rosebud,  and  insisted 
on  fastening  it  in  his  coat,  while  her  sister 
presented  Phil  with  a  bud  of  Gloire  de  Dijon. 

44 1  have  ordered  a  special  rose-garden, 
Father  Tom,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten,  "solely 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  altar  of  our 
Heavenly  Mother  in  your  church  in  roses,  and 
there  is  a  special  conservatory  to  be  erected 
for  raising  roses  all  during  the  winter.  Here 
is  the  summer  ganJen." 

The  delighted  priest  gazed  at  a  little  island 
of  white  roses  that  lay  in  a  sea  of  green  grass. 
Roses  of  every  hue  approaching  white,  from 
the  modest  blush  to  the  snowy  La  Reine,  from 
the  simple  Provence  to  the  exquisite  Poma- 
rette, — all  were  there,  all  waiting  to  be  gath- 
ered for  the  little  altar  in  the  humble  little 
church.  Oh,  it  was  a  moment  to  murmur  an 
"Ave"  and  the  good  priest  did  not  let  it  pass. 
(TO  BK 
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Memoir  of  Rev.  Henry  Lemcke,  0.  S.  B. 


BY   THR   REV.  A.  A.  LAMBING. 


V. 

When  peace  was  concluded,  young  Lemcke 
went  to  the  University  of  Rostock  to  study  the- 
ology ;  but  he  tells  us  he  did  not  study  much, 
and  counts  himself  fortunate  on  that  account ; 
for  "  the  teaching  of  theology  was  of  that  sort 
that  all  sentiments  of  Christianity  must  have 
been  extinguished  in  my  soul.  ...  As  for  the 
life  of  the  students,  it  was  nothing  but  a  con- 
tinual rioting,  drinking  to  excess,  gambling, 
and  duelling.  Although  I  had  no  taste  for  such 
a  life,  and  better  feelings  would  have  kept  me 
back  from  it,  yet  for  fear  of  being  ridiculed,  or 
regarded  as  a  hypocritical  devotee,  I  suffered 
myself  to  be  drawn  into  the  vortex,  and  led 
the  last  three  semesters  of  my  academical 
career  a  life  of  dissipation.  .  .  ." 

We  need  not  wonder  at  the  good  Father 
for  giving  us  these  details  of  his  life,  any 
more  than  we  need  be  surprised  at  St. 
Augustine  for  doing  the  same  ;  it  serves  to 
show  the  manner  in  which  the  grace  of  God 
triumphs  over  the  most  untoward  circum- 
stances, as  it  did  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul.  But 
with  young  Lemcke,  as  with  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  there  was  a  good  heart  underneath 
an  apparently  wayward  exterior. 

In  one  of  his  vacation  excursions  he  fell  in 
with  a  young  man  who,  like  himself,  had 
served  in  the  army,  who  was  a  profound 
scholar,  and  a  Catholic  in  profession,  although 
his  practice  was  not  free  from  censure.  A 
strong  attachment  soon  sprang  up  between 
them,  and  with  several  other  young  men,  who, 
like  these,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  course 
of  things  in  the  universities.  The  young  man 
in  question  opened  a  school  where  he  gave 
lessons  in  history.  "  His  views  and  explana- 
tions," says  Father  Lemcke,  "were  quite  hete- 
rogeneous to  those  which  were  current  at  our 
old  rusty  university,  and  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  old  fogies  who  at  that  time- had  the 
chairs  and  ruled  public  opinion.  As  an  exam- 
ple, I  shall  relate  the  following :  Stolberg's 
*  History  of  the  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ'  had 
at  that  time  made  its  appearance,  and  was  in 
the  library  of  the  university.  When  I  asked 
for  it,  the  librarian  burst  out  into  laughter  : 


4  You  are  the  first  who  calls  for  that  ridicu- 
lous book.  That  fellow  [meaning  the  cele- 
brated Stolberg]  imitates  in  these  our  enlight- 
ened times  the  old  monkish  historians,  who, 
in  writing  the  history  of  some  particular  place 
or  event,  would  invariably  commence  with  thi 
creation  of  the  world  ;  and  so  this  fellow  doe* 
with  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.1 
This  would-be  witticism  confirmed  in  me  the 
idea :  Christ  is  the  centre  of  the  history  of  the 
world ;  to  Him  everything  points  that  hap- 
pened before  His  appearance ;  to  Him  every- 
thing points  that  happened  after  the  '•  Word 
was  made  Flesh.' " 

Soon  after  this  time  his  friend  returned  to 
the  strict  practice  of  the  religion  of  which  he 
had  previously  made  but  a  bare  profession, 
and  this  event  was  not  without  its  effect  on 
young  Lemcke.  Yet  he  frankly  acknowl- 
edges, what  all  converts  have  experienced, 
that  the  mere  conviction  of  the  intellect  is  not 
sufficient  without  the  grace  of  God.  Of  his 
friend,  he  says  :  "  By  him — I  must  own  it — my 
eyes  were  opened  to  see  clearly  through  the 
error  under  which  Protestantism  is  laboring, 
yet  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  extricate  my- 
self from  its  shackles,  and  to  boldly  step  back 
to  that  Church  out  of  which  my  ancestors 
were  wheedled  by  false  pretences  ;  such  a  step 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  mere  human  rea- 
soning ;  something  else  is  required,  to  wit :  a 
particular  grace  from  above."  Soon  his  friend 
became  tutor  and  travelling  companion  to  the 
son  of  a  rich  widow  of  Mechlenburg,  and  he 
prepared  to  stand  an  examination  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  ministry  in  the  Lutheran  sect.  It 
passed  off  successfully,  we  are  told,  "  although 
one  or  other  of  the  dignitaries  pressed  pretty 
hard  on  me,  smelling  something  like  mysti- 
cism and  a  leaning  towards  Catholicity."  But 
he  was  licensed,  and  received  faculties  to 
preach.  In  his  first  discourse  he  had  the  ex- 
perience of  many  another  in  similar  circum- 
stances. It  was  delivered  in  his  native  village 
on  Easter  Sunday,  in  1819,  "  sixty  years  ago." 
How  few  are  permitted  to  use  such  an  expres- 


sion 


VI. 


He  now  became  tutor  in  a  private  family 
in  which  were  two  boys,  who,  like  many 
others,  had  been  spoiled  by  an  over-indulgent 
mother.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Lemcke  than  nonsense  of  any 
kind,  and  nothing  farther  from  his  iron  will 
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than  to  permit  it  in  those  entrusted  to  his 
tutelage.  His  remarks  are  too  characteristic 
of  the  man  to  be  omitted.  He  says :  "  Under 
my  direction,  and  with  the  full  approbation 
of  the  father,  everything  took  another  shape. 
They  had  to  get  up  at  an  early  hour,  wash 
and  dress  themselves,  as  I  did  not  permit  any 
of  the  numerous  servants  to  attend  them. 
At  the  morning  prayer,  which  I  directly 
introduced,  my  young  heathens  were  highly 
astonished,  for  they  never  had  seen  or  heard 
anything  of  that  sort.  We  had  a  separate 
breakfast,  in  our  room,  and  after  the  lesson  I 
took  them  out  walking,  without  regard  to  the 
weather.  The  mother  would  throw  her  hands 
over  her  head  when  she  saw  them  coming 
home  bespattered  with  mud  and  dirty  from 
an  excursion  through  the  woods  or  along 
the  seashore  ;  and  when  she  found  out  that  I 
would  even  take  them  into  the  sea  and  make 
them  swim,  she  went  into  hysterics." 

He  also  assisted  the  aged  minister  at  the 
village  of  Dassow,  half  a  mile  distant.  In 
time  the  old  man's  house  became  a  second 
home  for  him  ;  and  it  was  here,  at  this  date, 
that  he  reached  the  turning  point  in  his  life. 
The  circumstances  are  thus  related  in  his 
autobiography :  "  Once,  at  table,  the  conversa- 
tion turned  on  bequests  and  pious  donations 
to  churches.  'This  idea,'  said  the  pastor,  as 
if  these  were  good  and  meritorious  deeds,  '  has 
not  entirely  died  out,  even  among;  the  followers 
of  Luther,  in  spite  of  his  doctrine  about  good 
works.  We  have  here  in  this  house  an  ex- 
ample of  it.  A  man  made,  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  a  donation  to  this  parish  of  the 
original  edition  of  Luther's  works.' 
u  »  Where  are  they  ? '  I  asked. 
14 1  guess  they  are  in  the  garret,  in  the 
lumber-room,  where  there  is  quite  an  assort- 
ment of  such  old  trash  accumulated.' 

And  up  to  the  parish  lumber-room  we  went. 
To  my  great  astonishment  I  saw,  standing  in  a 
corner,  a  beautiful  statue  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin with  the  Child.  'Hallo  !'  said  I ;  'what 
is  this  ? ' 

" '  I  guess,'  said  the  pastor,  '  it  had  been 
standing,  in  old  Catholic  times,  on  the  altar.' 
"'Oh,  great  Luther!  how  can  we  thank 
thee  enough ;  for  if  it  were  not  for  thee  we 
should  have  to  prostrate  ourselves  yet  before 
idols,  like  our  benighted  fathers  !'  In  another 
corner  was  the  great  Luther,  covered  with 
dust  and  cobwebs,  and  most  disrespectfully 


treated  by  the  mice.  '  With  your  leave,'  said 
I,  '  I  will  take  these  volumes  as  a  loan/ 
" '  Yes,'  said  he ;  'you  are  welcome.1  v 
His  perusal  of  the  Reformer's  works  gave 
him  a  far  different  idea  of  the  man  from  what 
he  had  learned  from  Protestant  writers ;  and 
the  result  was,  as  it  has  been  in  countless 
other  cases,  he  saw  that  such  a  man  could  not 
be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  for  the 
reformation  of  His  Church.  His  connection 
with  the  Lutheran  denomination  was  now  at 
an  end.  But  what  was  he  to  do  ?  He  could 
not  remain  as  he  was ;  because,  with  a  mind 
naturally  religious,  it  was  impossible  to  stifle 
the  cravings  of  conscience  for  the  light  of 
truth.  Yet  with  him,  as  with  all  others,  the 
Catholic  religion  was  the  last  to  be  examined ; 
although  he  had  evidence  of  its  claim  upon 
his  conviction.  But  we  shall  follow  him  in 
his  wanderings. 

"There  were  in  our  country,"  he  says, 
"  some  few  divines  after  the  form  of  the  Mo- 
ravians ;  we  called  them  pietists.  In  our 
neighborhood  lived  one  of  them.  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  paid  him  now  and  then 
a  visit,  but  found  in  him  and  his  circle  nothing 
but  shallow,  hypocritical  doings.  Once  after 
dinner  I  looked  round  for  a  pipe, — there  was  al- 
ways a  whole  assortment  of  them  standing  in  a 
corner, — but  there  was  nothing  of  that  sort  this 
time  to  be  seen.  An  old  maiden  aunt,  a  true 
exemplar  of  a  whining  devotee,  when  she  saw 
what  I  was  after,  said  :  '  My  dear  brother  in 
Christ  has  discarded  that  sinful  habit.' 

"'Yes,'  said  he,  'I  have  been  diligently 
searching  whether  our  sweet  Lord  and  His 
Apostles  did  smoke  tobacco,  and  when  I  was 
convinced  that  they  did  not,  I  threw  my  whole 
smoking  apparatus  out  of  the  window.' 

" '  Why,'  said  I,  '  did  you  not  throw  your  wife 
after  it  ?  for,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  they 
had  no  wives  either.'  Now  a  terrible  storm 
broke  loose  against  me." 

VII. 

This  abrupt  closing  of  his  experience  with 
the  Moravians  left  him  still  in  his  position  as 
tutor,  where  he  would  have  been  well  enough 
off  had  it  not  been  for  his  anxiety  of  mind  and 
scruples  in  matters  of  religion.  His  chances 
of  succeeding  the  aged  minister  were  very  good. 
Hit  he  did  not  place  himself  among  the  candi- 
dates. Still  he  attended  the  election ;  and  the 
church  being  one  of  those  which  the  lord  of 
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the  place  held  the  right  of  appointing  to,  the 
whole  affair  was  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  excite  his  disgust  still  more  with  the 
whole  idea  of  Protestantism.  A  letter  from 
his  friend,  who  described  the  places  he  had 
visited,  inspired  Mr.'  Lemcke  with  the  deter- 
mination of  seeing  more  of  the  world.  He 
gave  up  his  position  of  tutor,  and  returned  to 
his  native  town  to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions. Of  this  event  he  says  :  "  I  now  ar- 
ranged in  my  native  town  all  my  worldly 
affairs,  doffed  my  clerical  costume,  and  put  on 
again  my  student's  garb,  slung  my  old  travel- 
ling companion,  a  knapsack  of  green  oil-cloth, 
over  my  shoulder,  and  shook  the  dust  from  my 
feet.  It  was  in  the  first  part  of  September, 
1823,  when  I  crossed  the  Elbe,  and  wandered 
towards  Magdeburg.  In  those  parts  of  the 
Prussian  Empire  existed  in  those  days  a  great 
religious  agitation.  Old  King  William  III  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  put  the  two  denomina- 
tions in  his  kingdom,  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Reformed  Calvinistic,  under  one  hat.  Here 
it  became  evident  to  what  state  of  religious 
indifference  people  did  sink.  The  following 
story  will  elucidate.  On  the  second  or  third  day 
of  my  exploring  expedition  I  put  up  at  the  ho- 
tel of  a  small  town  for  the  night.  In  the  pub- 
lic room  I  met  a  reverend  gentleman  with  his 
long  pipe,  and  a  mighty  beer-jug  at  his  elbow. 
I  sat  down  with  him,  and  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation I  inquired  where  the  Calvinists  and 
Lutherans  were  living  in  the  place,  and  how 
the  new  Evangelical  Church  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  was  prospering  among  them.  His 
reverence  took  a  good  pull  at  his  mug,  wiped 
his  mouth,  and  broke  out  into  a  broad  laugh. 
1  We  here  do  not  want  the  king's  union ;  we 
have  been  united  long  ago,  but  on  our  own 
principles.  I  am  here  the  Reformed,  or  Calvin- 
istic, pastor,  and  my  colleague  is  called  the 
Lutheran  pastor ;  but  1  have  done  with  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  my  colleague  with 
the  Augsburg  Confession.  We  do  not  quarrel 
nor  bother  our  heads  about  the  obsolete  forms 
of  a  bigoted  time,  but  preach  the  morals  of  an 
enlightened  Christianity.' 

"  I  came  next  to  Halle,  whilom  the  strong- 
hold of  Lutheranism,  but  now  as  indifferent  as 
the  two  pastors  I  characterized.  In  Herren- 
hut,  the  headquarters  of  the  Moravians,  I 
thought  I  might  yet  find  some  true  Christian- 
ity. But  what  did  I  see  ?  Only  the  lifeless 
skeleton  of  that  Christian  organization  which 


sprung  into  existence  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  The  whole  life  and  intercourse 
among  this  people  made  rather  a  painful  im- 
pression upon  me  ;  everything  was  so  shallow, 
so  empty,  so  spiritless,  that  I  soon  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  sect  also  was  going  the 
same  way  which  all  others  have  gone  and  are 
going,  who  cut  themselves  off  from  the  true 
Church  of  Christ.  I  shook  the  dust  from  my 
feet,  and  directed  my  steps  towards  old  Catholic 
Bavaria. 

"  Some  time  in  November,  1823,  I  arrived 
in  the  venerable  old  city  of  Ratisbonne* 
where  Adler  (this  is  the  name  of  my  old 
friend  from  the  town  of  Rostock)  lived  with 
his  baron,  and  I  was  all  at  once  at  home 
with  them.  The  very  first  evening,  when 
we  were  exchanging  our  histories  of  the  three 
years  we  had  been  separated,  the  door  opened 
and  a  tall,  handsome  young  man  stepped  in,  who 
was  introduced  to  me  as  Mr.  Diepenbrock.  He 
was  of  my  age,  and  like  myself  had  served  ten 
years  in  the  army,  and  had,  after  his  military  ca- 
reer, led  a  desultory  life,  was  near  losing  his  faitht 
until  the  venerable  Sailer — then  Professor  in 
Landshut,  became  acquainted  with  him.  .  .  . 
There  were  at  that  time  several  young  men 
who  were  preparing  for  the  priesthood,  living 
under  the  wing  of  Father  Sailer.  I  soon  be- 
came acquainted  with  them,  and  was  allied  to 
them  by  a  bond  of  friendship  which  only  death 
could  sever,  for  they  have  all  of  them  gone  to 
a  better  land,  where  I  hope  to  rejoin  them  soon. 
Diepenbrock  died  as  Cardinal,  and  Bishop  of 
Breslau,  in  1853." 

The  impressions  he  received  in  this  com- 
pany were  very  favorable,  and  he  makes  due 
mention  of  them  in  his  life.  One  incident 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over,  as  being  the  ex- 
perience of  many  non-Catholics.  He  recounts 
it  in  these  words  : 

"A  young  man  who  had  been  ordained 
with  Diepenbrock  invited  us  to  be  present  at 
his  first  Mass,  which  was  to  take  place  in  his 
native  village,  not  far  from  town.  We  drove 
out,  stopped  at  a  farm-house  a  little  distance 
from  the  village,  where  the  young  priest  was 
born.  When  we  entered  the  house  we  heard 
the  voice  of  the  blind  grandmother  :  '  Is  Joe 
— no,  I  was  going  to  say,  is  the  Rev.  Father 
Joseph  here  ? '  And  so  she  was  groping  her 
way  from  behind  the  stove,  the  tears  running 
out  from  her  blind  eyes,  and  after  she  had 
taken  hold  of  the  priest's  hand  she  dropped 
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on  her  knees  to  receive  the  priestly  benedic- 
tion, and  so  did  the  whole  family.  4  My  God  !' 
thought  I,  k  what  is  about  the  true  priesthood 
'  of  the  true  Church  !  There  is  the  grandmother 
who  assisted  at  the  birth  of  her  grandson ; 
there  is  the  father,  a  stout,  rough  farmer,  who 
yery  likely  has  given  Joe  many  a  thrashing ; 
there  the  brothers  and  sisters,  with  whom  he 
1)  i-ti  playing  or  quarrelling; — they  are 
all  on  their  knees  to  receive  the  blessing  which, 
in  their  firm  belief,  came  down  through  all 
generations  from  the  Son  of  God  upon  this 
joung  priest.' "  Well  might  he  say,  "  I  was 
all  at  once  transplanted  from  a  Protestant 
life — a  life  of  wretched  indifference — into  the 
bright  and  warm  atmosphere  of  Catholicity. 
I  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  talented  and 
and  pious  young  men  who  had  grouped 
themselves  around  a  Christian  Socrates — 
Bishop  Sailer — and  it  was  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  Clemens  Brentano.  This  poet  and 
mystical  literary  man  had  been  living  for 
three  years  in  the  little  town  of  Dulmen,  in 
Westphalia,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  ex- 
amine into  the  state  of  Catharine  Emmerich, 
who  waa  a  nun  of  one  of  the  suppressed  con- 
Tents.  .  .  . 

"After  I  had  lived  eight  months  in  such 
company,  and  had  had  opportunity  enough  to 
become  acquainted  with  Catholic  life,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  an  end  to  my  anomalous  state. 
I  went  to  Bishop  Sailer,  to  whom  I  hkd  already 
been  introduced,  and  laid  my  whole  soul  open 
before  him.  He  advised  me  to  prepare  for 
•uch  an  all-important  step  as  I  contemplated 
to  take  in  his  seminary,  under  the  direction  of 
the  blessed  Father  Wittman,  the  director  of  it. 
Wittman  was  certainly  one  of  the  few  saints 
of  our  irreligious  century." 

(TO   BK  COHTIHTTKD.) 


Notes  from  Rome. 

ROME,  December  27, 1882. 
The  great  political  question  of  the  day  is  that  of 
the  Parliamentary  oath.    It  originated  in  some  in- 
cidents that  closely  followed  on  the  opening  of  the 
Chambers.    The  Socialist  deputies,  Costa  and  Fal- 
aroni,  refused  to  take  the  customary  oath  of  al- 
_iance   to    the    crown    and    constitution ;    the 
Drmer,  however,  after  some  delay,  conformed  to 
he  existing  rules,  after  having  declared  that  "  the 
»th  was  useless,  both  for  the  supporters  of  the 
ent  constitution  and  for  those  who  wish  to 


change  it."  Falleroni,  having  persisted  in  his  re- 
fusal, was,  after  stormy  scenes,  forcibly  ejected 
from  the  sitting,  but,  according  to  the  present 
law*,  his  election  could  not  be  thereby  invalidated. 
Accordingly,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  dis- 
agreeable incidents,  a  bill  was  presented  by  De- 
pretis,  President  of  the  Chamber,  with  the  object 
of  nullifying  the  election  of  unon-juring"  depu- 
ties. The  utmost  importance  was  attached  to  this 
measure  by  the  Cabinet :  it  was  described  by  De- 
preti.s  as  "  the  most  urgent  of  all  the  urgent  bills  " 
to  be  presented  during  the  session.  Its  discussion 
was  watched  by  all  with  the  deepest  interest,  as  it 
involved  the  fall  or  triumph  in  Italy  of  such  a 
time-honored  institution  as  that  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary oath.  From  1848  down  to  the  present  time, 
this  question  has  been  a  feitile  source  of  trouble 
in  the  Chambers,  scenes  having  frequently  oc- 
curred the  exact  counterparts  of  those  which  have 
just  now  called  up  such  an  important  issue.  OB 
May  20, 1867,  Deputy  De  Boni  said,  "  The  question 
of  the  Parliamentary  oath  is  very  complicated. 
The  Statute  says  that  the  Catholic,  Apostolic, 
Roman  Church  is  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  we 
have  made  laws  that  are  neither  Catholic,  nor 
Apostolic,  nor  Roman." 

The  same  words  might,  with  far  greater  truth, 
be  repeated  to-day.  To  keep  peace  with  the  spirit 
of  the  laws  of  which  De  Boni  speaks  so  openly,  the 
Government,  unable  any  longer  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure of  the  opposition,  by  the  law  of  May  5, 1876, 
expunged  the  invocation  of  the  Divinity  from  the 
oath,  thereby  practically  abolishing  it  altogether, 
as  an  oath  is  essentially  a  solemn  statement  with 
an  appeal  to  God  as  a  witness,  and  a  calling  for 
His  vengeance  in  case  of  falsehood  or  failure.  It 
is,  however,  worthy  of  note  that  the  crowned  heads 
have  never  yet  failed  to  call  upon  the  name  of  God 
in  their  coronation  oath.  On  March  29,  1849, 
Victor  Emmanuel  swore  "in  the  presence  of  God"; 
and  on  January  19, 1878,  his  son  Humbert  took  the 
oath  "in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  the  nation." 
These  were  true  and  formal  oaths,  but  we  all 
know  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  kept. 
The  empty  form  of  words  used  by  the  senators  and 
deputies  can  be  interpreted  by  each  one  as  he 
thinks  proper.  It  is  true  that  it  is  binding  on  the 
conscience  of  any  man  of  upright  principles,  but 
it  constitutes  no  effectual  check  to  the  wild  aims 
of  the  unscrupulous  demagogues  that  occupy  so 
large  a  space  on  the  floor  of  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment. "  The  oath  of  the  wicked  should  be  written 
in  water,"  is  the  striking  and  vigorous  saying  of 
a  great  Greek  dramatist.  Depretis  has,  it  is  true, 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  point,  but  not  in  get- 
ting over  the  difficulty.  An  agitation  for  the 
abolition  of  this  sham  oath  is  being  warmly  car- 
ried on  in  the  provinces  by  that  small  and  noisy 
minority  that  always  carries  its  point  in  this 
country  ;  and  before  long  it  will  doubtless  also 
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succeed  in  banishing  from  the  Italian  Chambers 
the  last  remnants  of  what  was  once  a  solemn  re- 
ligious ceremonial. 

Another  project  of  Depretis,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  unfriendly  comment,  regards  a 
rather  novel  application  of  political  economy. 
The  Gazzetta  Ufficiale,  the  ministerial  organ,  will 
henceforth  be  printed  and  published  by  the  in- 
mates of  a  Roman  convict-prison.  This  project 
will,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  presented  to  the  Cham- 
bers for  their  approbation,  which,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  presumed  upon  by  Depretis,  as  he  has 
already  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  future  publication  of  the  Gazzetta.  The  editor 
is  to  be  a  murderer  named  Lucchini,  an  ex-hero 
of  the  revolution,  who  "  rendered  important  ser- 
rices  in  the  late  renaissance  of  Italy,"  and  his 
subordinates  in  office  will  be  taken  from  an  equally 
distinguished  class  of  "jail-birds."  Independently 
of  the  financial  reasons  that  may  militate  fot  this 
strange  proposal,  we  may  add  its  great  appropri- 
ateness to  the  present  temper  of  the  Italian  Par- 
liament, whose  laws  and  decrees  are  to  appear  on 
the  pages  of  the  Gazzetta.  It  is  but  fitting  that 
assassins,  robbers,  and  such  like  offenders,  be 
charged  with  the  publication  of  laws  that  banish 
nuns  and  friars,  rob  their  property,  waste  the 
patrimony  of  the  poor,  and  banish  the  name  of 
God  from  the  school-room.  It  would  be  folly  to 
hope  that  under  such  management  the  Gazzetta 
will  undergo  any  change  for  the  better  in  its 
deeply-rooted  anti-Catholic  traditions.  So  far 
back  as  March  30,  1867,  it  displayed  its  deadly 
hatred  of  Christianity  in  a  frothy  and  bombastic 
panegyric  on  Judas  Iscariot  ("  who  was  a  thief," 
John  vii,  6),  describing  him  as  a  "  perfect  gentle- 
man, boiling  over  with  generous  passions.  The 
thought  of  the  slavery  in  which  his  native  land 
was  plunged  allowed  his  soul  no  rest,  and  he  be- 
«ame  the  centre  of  the  aspirations  of  his  country- 
men." But  Depretis  and  his  colleague,  Magliani, 
have  at  last  placed  the  Gazzetta,  like  Judas,  in 
locum  suum. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Gazzetta  Ufficiale 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  its  prison-life 
was  the  publication  of  the  provisions  for  the  new 
national  monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  which 
promises  to  be  a  work  of  vast  dimensions.  It  is 
to  be  placed  in  lofty  state  on  the  summit  of  the 
ancient  Capitol,  on  the  site  of  the  historical  old 
eonvent  of  the  Minor  Observants.  A  large  number 
of  houses  in  the  vicinity  will  be  demolished,  so  that 
4he  metallic  eye  of  the  king's  bronze  statue  may 
have  a  sweeping  and  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
Corso— the  ancient  Via  Flaminia— the  principal 
street  in  the  city  that  he  plundered  from  the 
Popes.  The  commission  for  the  erection  of  this 
gigantic  memorial  require,  that  in  the  competition 
for  the  plans  the  artists  represent  either  histori- 
cally or  symbolically  the  events  that  "best  co- 


operated for  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the 
nation."  This  unwise  condition  opens  a  vast  field 
for  personal  ambition  and  intrigue,  as  it  means 
the  introduction  into  the  monument  as  accessory 
figures  many  persons  now  living,  who  have  as 
many  claims  to  immortality  as  their  late  royal 
master.  The  proper  treatment  of  historical  events 
will  prove  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  to  the 
competitors.  The  means  that  "  most  co-operated 
for  the  liberty  (!)  and  independence  (!)  of  the 
nation  "  are  intrigue,  venality,  corruption,  treaty- 
breaking,  and  the  thousand  other  unscrupulous 
resources  of  Piedmontese  policy,  which  culminated 
at  Rome  when  the  Papal  Palace  of  the  Quirinal 
was  forced  open  by  the  pick-locks  of  the  new 
Italian  Government. 

The  past  few  days'  intelligence  from  the  prpy- 
inces  report  partial  insurrections  in  the  inundated 
provinces  of  North  Italy,  the  stereotyped  picture 
of  the  secret  societies'  doings,  and  numerous 
seditious  demonstrations  in  favor  of  Oberdank,  the 
Socialist  student  of  the  godless  Roman  University 
who  has  been  executed  for  his  attempt  on  the  life 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Trieste.  We  have, 
in  addition,  a  steadily-increasing  calendar  of 
crimes  against  the  sanctity  of  religion.  For  in- 
stance, at  Milan,  Turin,  Vigevano,  tabernacles 
were  broken  open  by  the.  sacrilegious  hands  of 
some  midnight  plunderers,  and,  horrible  to  relate, 
the  Sacred  Host,  together  with  the  vessels  of  the 
altar,  was  carried  away.  Diabolical  hatred  of 
religion,  rather  than  robbery,  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  primary  object  of  at  least  some  of  these 
sacrilegious  outrages. 

Forli,  the  city  of  the  Socialists,  has  been  the 
scene  of  another  and  unusual  freak  of  rabid, 
irreligious  rage.  A  number  of  young  scamps  of 
that  city,  who  are  undoubtedly  the  greatest  ruf- 
fians in  Italy,  endeavored,  in  open  day,  to  set  fire 
to  a  church  with  petroleum  and  other  inflammable 
substances,  but  were  interrupted  in  their  sacre- 
ligious  work  by  the  arrival  of  a  superior  force  of 
armed  police.  Only  a  few  days  since,  a  public 
functionary  of  pretty  high  standing  was  observed 
furiously  throwing  stones  at  one  of  the  pictures 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  that  are  so  frequently  met 
with  in  the  streets  of  this  city.  A  policeman  who 
witnessed  the  scene  made  no  attempt  to  arrest 
the  offender  ;  in  fact,  in  none  of  those  cases  have 
the  delinquents  been  brought  to  justice.  In 
crimes  of  this  kind  the  authorities  display  an 
apathy  and  inactivity  which  no  language  is  strong 
enough  to  condemn. 

A  murder  has  been  committed  in  the  Vatican 
by  a  workman  named  Rossetti,  who  was  imme- 
diately arrested,  and,  after  having  undergone  an 
interrogatory  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  Vatican 
criminal  court,  handed  over  by  the  brigadier  of 
the  Pontifical  gendarmes  to  the  Italian  Guards  of 
Public  Security.  This  course  of  action  was  taken 
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by  the  Papal  authorities,  as  the  Holy  Father 
limits  the  exercise  of  his  authority  in  criminal 
natters  to  what  is  necessary  for  maintaining  the 
food  order  and  jurisdictional  immunity  of  the 
Vatican.  The  extradition  of  Rossetti  was  executed 
in  the  way  required  by  the  Pontifical  authorities, 
and  he  was  handed  over  to  the  Italian  'tribunal 
with  all  the  forms  that  are  customary  in  the  con- 
signment of  delinquents  from  state  to  state.  The 
process  compiled  within  the  Vatican  by  the  Pon- 
tifical magistrates  was  even  admitted  as  the  basis 
of  criminal  proceedings  against  the  murderer  ; 
so  that  the  executive  has  in  this  case  practically 
denied  the  validity  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
the  architect  Martinucci,  which  has  elicited  such 
a  burst  of  honest  indignation  in  every  part  of  the 
Christian  world. 

Among  the  noble  personages  who  recently  vis- 
ited this  city  were  the  Grand-Dukes  Constantino 
Nicolaevitcb.  and  Constantino  Constantinovitch, 
ancles  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  paid  several 
visits  to  the  Holy  Father,  and  passed  many  hours 
among  the  wonderful  artistic  treasures  of  the 
Vatican.  Another  visitor  of  note  was  M.  Giers, 
Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  whose  inter- 
Tiews  with  the  Holy  Father  and  the  Cardinal  Sec- 
retary of  State  have  furnished  the  Radical  press  of 
Italy  with  an  occasion  for  more  frothy  tirades 
against  the  Vatican.  M.  Giers  paid  his  visit  in 
fall  state,  attended  by  M.  Bouteneff,  the  Russian 
Envoy  to  the  Holy  See,  and  a  number  of  officials 
of  high  standing  in  the  court  of  the  Czar.  Many 
vague,  absurd,  and  contradictory  rumors  are 
afloat  as  to  the  real  object  of  the  Russian  Minis- 
ter's visit  to  the  Vatican  ;  but  this,  lip  to  the  pres- 
ent, is  known  only  to  the  Holy  Father  and  His 
Secretary  of  State.  That  some  degree  of  political 
importance  may  be  attached  to  their  interviews  is 
a  matter  which  scarcely  admits  of  doubt,  as  I 
am  warranted  in  stating  that  their  not  least  nota- 
ble outcome  will  be  the  early  re-establishment  of 
the  regular  ecclesiastical  administration  in  the 
widowed  dioceses  of  Poland. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  resources  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Protestant  missionaries 
eharged  with  the  "evangelization"  of  Italy, 
the  result  of  their  labors  seems  to  be  very  dis- 
heartening. They  do  not  appear  to  have  made  a 
single  permanent  "convert":  in  fact,  almost  all 
the  Protestants  in  Italy  are  foreign  residents,  and 
their  numbers  are  sensibly  diminishing  from  year 
to  year.  In  1871,  according  to  official  statistics, 
the  Protestants  amounted  in  round  numbers  to 
70,000 ;  last  year  their  numbers  did  not  reach  50,- 
000.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  these  last 
figures  were,  at  the  request  of  the  Government, 
•ontributed  by  the  Protestant  ministers,  who  can 
hardly  be  accused  of  being  ungenerous  toward 
their  coreligionUts.  In  Rome  they  have  a  few 
email  churches,  but  no  regular  congregations,  ex- 


cept in  the  winter  season,  when  the  concourse  ot 
foreign  visitors  enables  them  to  assume  a  tempor- 
ary show  of  vitality.  The  system  of  proselytism 
is  carried  out  among  the  soldiers  and  the  very  in- 
digent classes,  but  up  to  the  present  it  has  been 
a  decided  failure.  Hundreds  of  Bibles  are  distrib- 
uted in  the  barracks  during  the  night-time,  and 
are  subsequently  either  sold  or  turned  to  domestic 
uses.  Some  few  privates,  whose  pay  is  only  one 
cent  a  day,  increase  the  comforts  of  their  military 
life  by  putting  in  an  occasional  appearance  at 
some  Protestant  place  of  worship,  for  which  they 
receive  a  regular  stipend  of  a  half  lira  (10  cents). 
In  the  Via  Marghera  there  is  a  proselytizing  in- 
stitute where  the  children  of  the  poor  receive 
daily  rations  on  condition  of  attending  the  Prot- 
estant school.  On  the  18th  of  this  month,  In- 
spector Airoli,  acting  on  private  information,  paid 
a  visit  to  this  establishment,  and  seized  12  chilo- 
grammes  (27  Ibs.)  of  diseased  horse-flesh,  that  had 
been  bought  by  the  director  for  the  use  of  the  un- 
fortunate children  who  had  confided  themselves 
to  his  "  evangelical "  charity  ! 

W.  H.  O'C. 


Catholic  Notes. 

Those  who  wonder  what  becomes  of  the  offer- 
ings of  Peter's  Pence,  which  flow  in  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  should  consider  the  extent  of 
the  Holy  Father's  charities,  and  the  impoverished 
condition  to  which  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
have  reduced  him.  Protestants  are  always  harp- 
ing about  the  immense  wealth  of  the  Pope,  and 
seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that  his  Holiness 
retains  for  his  personal  use  all  the  money  which 
he  receives.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  record 
the  generous  acts  of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  if 
they  were  all  known.  We  learn  that  at  Christmas 
Leo  XIII  directed  the  Pontifical  Almoner  to  em- 
ploy the  sum  of  12,000  francs  in  the  purchase  of 
beds,  to  be  distributed  among  destitute  families, 
and  donations  of  money  to  other  poor  persons.  It 
is  Christmas  all  the  year  round  with  the  Pope, 
as  far  as  making  presents  is  concerned  ;  and  that 
is  the  way  the  money  goes. 


The  agreement  between  Russia  and  the  Vatican 
is  said  to  rest  on  the  following  bases :  The  re-estab- 
lishment of  a  Russian  Embassy  to  the  Holy  See  ; 
amnesty  for  all  the  Polish  Bishops  ;  the  restora- 
tion to  his  See  of  Archbishop  Petinski  of  War- 
saw ;  now  Bishops  to  be  named  by  the  Govern- 
ment only  after  a  previous  understanding  with 
Rome.  The  Bishops  will  present  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  candidates  to  important  parishes,  nam- 
ing directly  to  the  less  important  one.  The 
State  is  to  retain  its  old  right  of  supervision  over 
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seminarians.  Ecclesiastics  must  speak  the  Russian 
where  it  is  the  language  of  the  people  ;  in  other 
places  they  will  be  free  to  speak  the  language  of 
the  locality. 

Cardinal  Newman,  having  been  accused  of  "in- 
terfering with  the  religion  of 'girls  of  sixteen  in  a 
Protestant  school  at  Clifton,"  has  written  to  a 
priest  stationed  there :  "  Few  days  pass  without 
my  having  letters  from  strangers,  young  and  old, 
men  and  women,  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  I  answer  them  that  it  is  the  one  and 
only  true  arid  safe  religion.  But  as  to  the  personal 
duty  of  the  particular  applicant,  I  decline  to  de- 
termine it  at  a  distance,  and  advise  him  to  address 
some  one  in  his  own  neighborhood.  If  I  know  of 
a  priest  who  has  experience  of  converts,  I  name 
him.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  what  I  wrote  in 
the  cases  which  you  bring  before  me.  As  to  the 
Clifton  High  School,  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
special  religious  creed,  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 
is  professed  in  that  institution." 


The  Catholic  Citizen  of  Milwaukee  states  that  a 
small  photograph  of  the  Madonna  della  Sedia  (a 
well-known  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  by 
Raphael),  in  an  iron  frame,  was  recovered  intact 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Newhall  House.  It  was 
covered  with  dirt  and  cinders  ;  and  though  the 
frame  was  melted  and  run  together,  the  picture 
itself  was  untouched  and  unsullied  by  the  flames. 
The  Citizen  suggests  that  it  be  hung  up  in  the 
Cathedral.  ______ 

The  son  of  Dr.  Orestes  A.  Brownson  will  edit  a  com- 
plete edition  of  his  father's  writings,  extending  to 
seventeen  octavo  volumes  of  more  than  five  hundred 
pages  each.  Dr.  Brownson  .  ...  is  best  known  in 
England  by  a  work  he  tried  to  suppress  in  America, 
"Charles  Elwood;  or,  the  Infidel  Convert."— The 
Athenceum. 

If  this  be  so,  our  English  cousins,  and  the  "  most 
critical  journal  in  Europe,"  have  but  scant  knowl- 
edge of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  our 
time,  or  of  any  other  time.  Lord  Brougham  spoke 
of  Dr.  Brownson  as  "the  master-mind  of  Amer- 
ica "  ;  but  to  most  Englishmen  this  is  not  saying 
much.  However,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  com- 
darison,  Dr.  Brownson  is  to  America  what  Car- 
dinal Newman  is  to  England. 


The  following  statement  was  made  by  one  of 
the  survivors  of  the  late  terrible  fire  in  Milwaukee. 
The  witness  was  carried  out  of  the  burning  hotel 
in  a  fainting  condition  by  Fireman  Strauss.  The 
statement  seems  to  us  to  imply  a  direct  answer  to 
prayer.  In  any  case,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  to 
their  religious  sentiments,  which  enabled  them  to 
master  their  fears,  and  calmly  face  death  till  help 
arrived,  the  poor  girls  owe  their  livea  : 


"I  was  awakened  by  the  shouts  and  screams  of  the 
others,  and  ran  into  the  hall.  It  was  full  of  girls, 
rushing  madly  up  and  down,  crying  and  screaming.  I 
rushed  to  the  end  of  the  hall,  peered  through  the  door 
and  saw  everything  was  smoke  and  fire  outside.  I 
then  ran  back,  and  passing  the  room  where  seven  girls 
had  taken  refuge,  joined  them,  and  we  all  knelt  dowm 
in  prayer.  One  of  the  girls  had  a  crucifix,  and  a  fat 
woman  prayed  out  loud.  Just  as  we  had  given  up  all 
hope,  the  window  crashed  in  our  room,  and  I  fainted. 
It  so  happened  the  firemen  with  the  ladder  had  found 
the  room  out  of  thirty,  and  we  with  a  few  others  were 
saved.  Ought  I  not  to  be  thankful  ?  " 


Writing  of  the  Holy  Father's  recent  letter  to 
the  Bishops  of  Spain,  the  New  York  Sun  says :  * 

"  The  Encyclical  in  question  is  certainly  a  remark- 
able document,  and  supplies  fresh  evidence  of  the  fore- 
eight  and  sagacity  with  which  Leo  XIII  takes  in  all 
the  contingencies  and  perils  of  a  situation,  and  suggests 
the  proper  remedies.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the 
skill  with  which  he  handles  the  thorny  question  of 
Church  and  State."  

The  Polish  congregation  at  South  Bend,  Ind., 
zealously  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Czyzewski,  C.  S.  C.,  has  just  completed  a  beau- 
tiful new  church,  which  has  been  dedicated  to 
God  under  the  patronage  of  -St.  Hedwige.  It  u 
the  largest  and,  in  many  respects,  the  finest  ec- 
clesiastical structure  in  the  city.  It  is  of  brick, 
and  has  a  seating  capacity  of  1,200.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  Romanesque. 

The  congregation  of  St.  Hedwige  numbers  over 
500  Polish  families.  The  Rev.  rector  is  assisted  in 
his  labors  by  the  Rev.  Father  M.  Lauth,  C.  S.  C., 
a  young  priest  who  has  already  acquired  great 
proficiency  in  the  language  of  the  people.  The 
parish  school  has  upwards  of  240  children  in  daily 
attendance.  It  is  in  charge  of  a  Brother,  assisted 
by  two  lay  teachers. 

A  non-Catholic  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  writing  of  religious  training  in  schools, 
says  that  children  educated  under  the  religious 
orders  are  generally  noted  for  their  modesty,  intel- 
ligence and  good  behaviour  ;  while  those  wholly 
taught  in  the  public  schools  are  distinguished, 
as  a  body,  for  the  contrary  traits.  "  When  I  say 
that  my  opinions  on  this  subject  have  been  formed 
after  a  careful  comparison  of  the  effect  of  the  re- 
spective systems  on  children  of  foreign  parentage 
in  different  cities,  I  think  your  readers  will  say  I 
have  subjected  them  to  a  critical  test.  ...  I  con- 
fidently appeal  to  all  having  a  similar  experience 
to  attest  the  truth  of  my  assertion." 


The  Western  Home-Journal  has  been  purchased 
by  Mr.  William  H.  Hughes,  formerly  its  associate 
editor,  and  will  be  known  hereafter  as  The  Michi- 
gan Catholic.  Our  esteemed  contemporary  has 
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passed  into  worthy  and  competent  hands,  as  all 
who  have  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Hu  ghee's  acquaint- 
ance will  testify.  We  hope  Mr.  Savage,  the 
former  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Catholic,  has 
•at  retired  from  journalism,  and  that  we  shall 
fcear  from  him  again  in  some  other  field  of  labor. 


The  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  have  opened  a 
home  for  aged  and  friendless  poor  in  Calcutta. 
Though  founded  only  forty  years  ago,  this  ad- 
mirable community  is  now  spread  over  France, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Af- 
rica and  America,  and  numbers  more  than  3,000 
members.  

The  facade  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Piore,  begun  some 
six  years  ago  with  the  plans  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  architect  De  Fabris,  is  now  ap- 
proaching completion. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Barry,  of  Rockport,  Mass, 
whose  death  is  of  recent  occurrence,  is  commended 
to  the  prayers  of  our  readers.  He  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  was  about  50  years  of  age,  and  had  been 
in  charge  of  the  parish  in  Rockport  for  nearly  15 
years.  Also  the  Rev.  George  Godez,  of  the  diocese 
of  Detroit,  who  celebrated  last  year  the  golden 
jubilee  of  his  priesthood.  And  the  Rev.  Eugene 
Maguire,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Brooklyn, 
whe  died  in  France,  where  it  was  hoped  he  would 
recover  his  health,  wasted  by  years  of  hard  and 
incessant  labor. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  I 


An  impostor,  calling  himself  Brother  John,  is 
collecting  in  Iowa  "for  the  orphans  of  Notre 
Dame."  There  is  no  orphan  asylum  here,  and 
the  only  Brother  of  this  name  authorized  to  rep- 
resent our  Community  is  Brother  John  Chrysos- 
tom,  who  is  travelling  in  the  interests  of  THE 
"  AVE  MARIA  "  in  California,  and  whom  we  com- 
mend to  the  kind  offices  of  our  numerous  devoted 
friends  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


New  Publications. 

We  have  received  from  B.  Herder,  of  St. 

Louis,  a  copy  of  a  recent  lecture  by  the  eloquent 
Bishop  Ryan  of  that  city  on  "  Some  of  the  Causes 
of  Modern  Religious  Skepticism."  Having  read 
it  attentively,  we  can  say  that,  as  far  as  we  know, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  Catholic 
literature  better  suited  for  skeptics  of  every 
species.  The  lecture  is  in  pamphlet  form  of  con- 
venient size,  and  comprises  52  pages,  which  may 
be  read  at  one  sitting.  Catholics  should  see  that 
this  work  is  extensively  circulated.  It  cannot 
-fail  of  doing  immense  good,  not  only  among  those 


to  whom  it  is  especially  addressed,  but  also  among 
"weak-kneed"  Christians  whose  pusillanimity  if 
another  fruitful  source  of  religious  skepticism. 
Put  this  little  brochure  in  the  way,  especi- 
ally, of  indifferent  and  ill-instructed  Catholics, 
young  men  and  women  who  have  been  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  and  whose  faith  baa 
grown  cold  from  association  with  unbelievers. 
Present  it  to  inquiring  non-Catholics,  and  say  a 
"  Hail  Mary  "  for  their  conversion.  We  hope  to 
learn  that  100,000  copies  of  this  lecture  have 
been  distributed  during  the  year.  We  will  keep 
a  supply  on  hand  for  those  of  our  readers  who 
may  find  it  more  convenient  to  order  it  from  tu. 

The  Family's  Defender  and  Educational  Re- 
view is  the  title  of  an  ably  conduced  quarterly  de- 
voted chiefly  to  educational  interests.  It  is  edited 
by  the  Hon.  Zachary  Montgomery,  of  Fruitland, 
California.  The  contents  of  the  October-Decem- 
ber number, — concluding  the  second  volume, — 
are  :  I,  A  Plea  for  Union;  II,  The  Public  Schools; 

III,  Why  Shrink  from  Discussion?  ;    IV,  Publie 
Schools  and  Mormonism  ;    V,  A  Law  Lecture — 
By  the  Editor ;  VI,  To  which  Kingdom  ?— (Poetry) ; 
Eccentricity  and  Idiosyncrasy — By  Wm.  A.  Ham- 
mond, M.  D.,  Surgeon  General  U.  S.  Army,  and 
Prof,  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  Sys- 
tem in  the  N.  Y.  Post-Graduate  Medical  School; 
VII,  Address  to  an  Abalone  Shell—  (Poetry) ;  VIII, 
The  British  Sanitary  ;  IX,  The  Vineyard  ;  X,  Ab- 
sorption of  Metallic  Oxyde  by  Plants  ;   XI,  How 
Seal  Skins  are  Dressed  ;  XII,  Church-Door  Collec- 
tions Abolished;  XIII,  Values  of  Some  Southern 
Fibres  ;  XIV,  End  of  Volume  II— Editorial.    The 
articles  entitled  "  A  Plea  for  Union  "  and  "  Publie 
Schools  "  contain  matter  for  deep  reflection  on  the 
part  of  educators  and  heads  of  families.   The  edu- 
cational system  now  in  common  use  is  reviewed 
from  both  moral  and  sanitary  standpoints  by  one 
who  understands  thoroughly  the  subject  of  which 
he  treats.    The  subscription  price  of  the  Educa- 
tional Revieic  is  $2  a  year.    Address  the  Hon.  Z. 
Montgomery,  Fruitland,  California. 

The  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review  for 

January,  just  received,  contains  :  I,  Social  and 
Moral  Aspect  of  Italy  and  Other  Catholic  Coun- 
tries ;  II,  Th«  Influence  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
on  Mediaeval  Art— Arthur  Waldon  ;  III,  Frequent 
Communion— Ri  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Becker,  D.  D.; 

IV,  The  Irish  Situation— T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.; 

V,  Church  Architecture  in  the  United  States — 
Joseph  A.  Nolan,  Ph.D.;  VI,  Religion  and  Life— 
A.  de  G.;    VII,  The  Public   Press  and  Public 
Morals— John  MacCarthy  ;  VIII,  The  Observance 
of  Sunday,  and  Civil  Laws  for  Its  Enfoj 

John  Gilrnary  Shea,  LL.D.;    IX, 
Development    of    Christianity  ?— ] 
Hoeffer,  S.  J.    Also  the  usual 
ten  book-notices. 
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"Salve  Regina." 

BT   A.    D.   C. 

SOV'REIGN  LADY,  Mother  blest, 
Mercy's  spring  is  in  thy  breast. 
Thee  we  greet,  our  life's  best  treasure; 
Dearest  hope  and  sweetest  pleasure. 
Eva's  banished  sons  are  sighing, 
Praying — grieving — groaning — crying- 
Anxious  watch  upon  thee  keeping 
In  our  darksome  vale  of  weeping. 

Pleader  at  the  Court  Divine, 
Urge  our  suit,  and  make  it  thine. 
Hither  deign  those  eyes  to  move — 
Eyes  of  pity — eyes  of  love; 
And,  our  day  of  exile  done, 
Show  to  us  thy  Saviour  Son. 
0  most  piteous  !  0  most  mild  I 
Sweetest  maid  and  undefiled. 


The  Adventures  of  Fernando,  Grandee 
of  Spain. 


BY   CANON   SCHM1D. 


CHAPTER   V. 

[EDRO,  whom  Alonso  wished  to 
make  the  instrument  of  his  con- 
templated crime,  was  an  excel- 
lent performer  on  the  lute,  and 
so  fine  a  singer  that  his  equal 
was  hard  to  find.  Alonso,  who  in 
his  love  of  show  spared  no  expense, 
had  on  this  account  taken  him  into 
his  service.  The  excellent  singer  was 
made  do  his  best  on  the  occasions  of  the  great 
banquets  Alonso  gave.  His  favorite  subjects 
were  the  heroic  deeds  and  wonderful  tales  of 
the  old  Spanish  knights,  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  wars  against  the  Arabs  and 
Saracens.  There  was  one  peculiarity  about  his 
singing :  he  avoided  all  unnecessary  "  grace- 
notes,"  and  pronounced  each  word  so  dis- 
tinctly in  his  pure,  full-toned  voice  that  every 
syllable  .could  be  heard.  He  had  such  a  fac- 
ulty for  expressing  the  passions  that  came 
np  in  his  sing,— joy  and  grief,  fear  and  hope, 
hate  and  love, — that  every  heart  was  moved. 


The  guests  often  became  so  interested  in  hi* 
singing  and  playing,  that  eating  and  drinking 
were  forgotten,  and  a  solemn  silence  reigned 
in  the  banquet-hall. 

Pedro  was  always  cheerful  and  happy,  and 
withal  fine-looking.  He  had  the  taste  to  array 
himself  in  attractive  but  simple  dress, — gen- 
erally green  and  silver, — and  his  well-fitting 
Spanish  attire,  with  slit  armlets  and  purple 
sash,  as  well  as  his  short  mantelet  and  little 
round,  black  hat  with  a  white  ostrich  feather, 
became  him  to  a  nicety.  He  had  studied,  too, 
and  attended  a  year's  course  of  theology.  Hia 
talent  for  music  had  made  him  known  to  many, 
high  and  low,  and  it  was  accounted  but  a  poor 
feast  where  he  was  wanting.  As  he  was  of 
a  very  lively  disposition,  he  gave  up  entirely 
his  serious  studies  and  lived  only  for  his  joy- 
ful profession.  No  particular  failing,  however, 
could  be  attributed  to  him,  except  that  he 
was  very  frivolous,  and  took  pleasure  in  play- 
ing tricks  on  people;  and  for  this  he  had  a 
peculiar  talent. 

This  lute-player,  Pedro,  had  won  Alouso'i 
entire  confidence.  Complying  with  all  hii 
humors,  entering  into  all  his  sentiments,  and 
flattering  him  now  and  then,  he  became  hia 
indispensable  companion.  He  was  very  dear, 
also,  to  Alonso's  children.  He  never  came 
without  bringing  them  some  little  presents: 
to  the  young  Countesses,  all  kinds  of  varie- 
gated ribbons  and  artificial  flowers ;  to  the 
young  Counts,  little  ornamented  weapons.  He 
taught  the  girls  to  knit  ornamental  net-work, 
which  was  then  the  newest  fashion,  and 
made  the  young  noblemen  bows  and  arrows, 
and  taught  them  to  shoot  at  a  pumpkin  which 
he  had  fashioned  into  the  head  of  a  Turk.  He 
was  never  at  a  loss  to  entertain  them ;  but 
the  children  loved  best  of  all  to  hear  the  songs 
which  he  sang  for  them.  They,  therefore, 
used  to  rejoice  more  at  the  arrival  of  the  joy- 
ful Pedro  than  at  the  coming  of  their  own 
father- 
Pedro  was  present  in  the  castle  at  the  time 
of  which  we  write ;  but  he  was  no  longer  the 
light-hearted  singer  he  used  to  be.  He  wa» 
sadder  even  than  his  lord.  He  looked  very 
pale  and  out  of  sorts,  spoke  but  little,  and  lost 
all  his  cheerfulness.  He  avoided  the  society 
of  men,  and  wandered  with  folded  arms  up 
and  down  the  gloomiest  walks  in  the  garden. 
The  children  at  last  found  him  there,  and 
begged  him  to  sing  them  some  of  his  pretty 
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songs.  Hut  he  said  he  was  not  disposed  to 
•ing,  and  requested  them  to  excuse  him  and 
leave  him  alone. 

A  green  patch  of  sward  stretched  out  from 
the  garden  and  ran  through  great,  solemn- 
looking  cliifs  of  rock.  An  old  monument  of  a 
hero  of  the  Count's  family,  who  had  fallen, 
hundreds  of  years  before,  in  the  wars  with  the 
Saracens,  was  erected  on  this  spot.  Hither 
Pedro  betook  himself  at  the  hour  of  midnight. 
The  full  moon  lighted  up  the  moss-grown, 
weather-beaten  monument  of  gray  stone  and  a 
part  of  the  pale  green  sward.  Everything 
else  around  was  concealed  by  the  dark  shade 
of  the  brash-grown  rocks.  Pedro  sat  himself 
down  in  the  deepest  shade  he  could  find,  and 
•ang  sad  songs  to  the  echoes.  Without  Pedro's 
hearing  any  footsteps,  all  at  once  Alonso  stood 
beside  him. 

"Are  you  here  still,  Pedro,"  said  he,  "pour- 
ing out  your  secret  sorrows  to  the  senseless 
rocks  ?  Come  with  me.  It's  as  gloomy  here 
as  in  a  churchyard.  I  have  more  pleasant 
things  to  say  to  you,  and  can  give  you  more 
joyful  prospects."  With  this  he  turned  about, 
and  Pedro  followed  him  in  silence  and  with 
his  head  sunk  on  his  breast. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Don  Alonso  led  the  way  through  the  gloomy 
passage  into  the  frightful  old  tower,  clos- 
ing and  bolting  carefully  all  the. iron  doors 
through  which  they  came.  They  entered  the 
Count's  cabinet.  Two  lighted  wax  candles 
•tood  on  the  table,  and  threw  out  in  relief  the 
dark  gray  walls,  ornamented  with  the  por- 
traits and  weapons  of  the  old  knights.  To 
Pedro's  great  astonishment,  there  lay  between 
the  decanters  and  glasses  on  the  table  a  long, 
naked  sword. 

"Sit  down  by  me  here,  dear  Pedro,"  said 
Alonso ;  "  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  and 
have  chosen  this  midnight  hour  to  tell  it  to 
you.  Look,  and  see  whether  I  really  turned 
the  lock  of  that  ante-room ;  I  am  so  dis- 
tracted that  I  can  scarcely  remember.  Bolt 
the  door  there — with  seven  bolts,  I  would  al- 
most say,  if  it  had  so  many." 

Pedro  obeyed,  and  then  sat  down  at  the  table 
beside  his  master  and  anxiously  awaited  what 
ras  forthcoming.  Alonso  poured  out  some 
rine,  and  said  :  "  Drink  first ;  both  of  us  have 
need  of  it  to  cheer  up  our  sorrowful  minds. 
Dome,  drink  with  me,  my  dear  Pedro,  my 

lost  faithful  friend  ! " 


Pedro  touched  glasses,  wondering  what  wae 
to  come  next,  for  never  had  his  lord  spoken 
so  familiarly  to  him  before.  They  emptied 
their  glasses ;  Alonso  re-filled  them  quickly, 
but  in  silence.  When  he  had  done  this  several 
times,  Pedro  was  filled  with  anguish,  and  he 
began  to  shudder.  At  length  Alonso  broke 
the  ice :  u  I  am  in  a  terrible  situation ;  and 
you,  dear  Pedro,  are  the  only  man  I  can  in- 
form of  this.  I  am  just  now  in  most  immi- 
nent danger  of  coming  to  shame  before  the 
world.  I  shall  never  survive  the  ignominy, 
that  threatens  me  like  an  avalanche.  Dear- 
est Pedro,  I  am  literally  a  beggar.  Of  this 
castle  not  so  much  as  a  tile  on  the  roof  be- 
longs to  me ;  and  a  horse's  hoof  could  now 
cover  all  that  really  belongs  to  me  of  all  my 
estates." 

Pedro  was  so  astounded  at  this  unexpected 
revelation  that  he  could  not  answer  a  word. 
It  had  never  entered  his  mind  to  reflect  whence 
Alonso  drew  money  enough  to  satisfy  his 
enormous  expenditures. 

"  You  stare  at  me  with  wondering  eyes,  dear 
youth  !"  said  Alonso.  "This  does  not  as- 
tonish me ;  for  up  to  this  hour  you  have  never 
seen  aught  but  splendor  and  abundance  about 
me.  Alas  !  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.  Be- 
lieve me,  I  cannot  assure  myself  that  in  a 
week  I  shall  not  be  driven  out  of  this  castle 
with  my  wife  and  children.  Then  what  will 
become  of  me  ?  My  case  is  a  desperate  one. 
My  boys  are  growing  up ;  I  ought  to  send  them 
to  college,  and  I  can't  raise  a  cent  to  pay  for 
them.  My  daughters,  even  if  they  cannot 
have  marriageable  portions,  must  at  least  be 
dressed  according  to  their  rank,  and  I  am  un- 
able to  buy  a  pin  for  them.  Just  think  what 
sorrow  this  must  give  a  father's  heart !" 

Pedro  became  very  sad,  and  tears  stood  in 
his  eyes. 

"You  weep,  faithful  soul!"  said  Alonso; 
"  but  add  to  this,  what  heart-rending  lamen- 
tations the  mother  and  children  will  make 
when  we  shall  have  to  leave  this  castle,  never 
to  return  !  Alas,  my  good  wife  little  sus- 
pects how  badly  off  I  am  !  She  fears  that 
my  finances  are  not  in  the  best  condition, 
and  she  often  admonishes  me  to  economize. 
She  herself,  when  I  am  not  at  home,  lives 
here  at  the  castle  as  poorly  as  any  peasant 
woman,  and  thinks  she  has  done  great  things 
when  she  saves  up  in  a  year  a  hundred  dollar*, 
which  I  often  lose  in  one  evening  at  the 
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card-table.  How  she  will  shudder  when  she 
knows  the  enormity  of  my  debts  !  It  will  kill 
her.  But  all  this  is  as  nothing  compared  to 
the  disgrace  that  threatens  me.  This  I  cannot 
bear ;  it  will  bring  me  to  the  grave.  I'd 
rather  be  dead  than  live  despised.  In  this 
extremest  need,  dearest  Pedro,  I  have  recourse 
to  you.  You  are  the  one  I  place  my  whole 
confidence  in.  You  must  save  me  !" 

"I  ?"  exclaimed  Pedro,  in  the  greatest  sur- 
prise ;  "  are  you  dreaming,  dear  master,  or  do 
your  senses  desert  you  in  the  midst  of  your 
troubles  ?  I  possess  nothing  in  the  world  but 
my  lute  and  my  voice.  What  can  such  a  poor 
wretch  as  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Much,  very  much, — everything ! "  answered 
Alonso.  "And  you  will  not  only  help  me, 
but  yourself  too.  You  can  make  a  gentleman 
of  yourself,  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune — a 
real  nobleman.  Why  do  you  regard  me  so 
curiously  and  incredulously  ?  I  could  not 
joke  when  I  am  so  sadly  in  trouble  :  I  am  in 
earnest.  Come  now,  dearest  Pedro,  let  us 
speak  heart  to  heart.  Listen  to  me.  I  know 
well  the  secret  of  your  heart,  though  you  have 
tried  so  carefully  to  conceal  it  from  me.  Not 
without  cause  have  you  become  so  pale  and 
thin,  and  ceased  your  joyful  songs.  That 
beautiful  young  lady,  to  whom  you  gave  in- 
structions in  singing  and  playing  at  Madrid 
is  the  cause  of  your  sufferings,  iou  blush; 
you  fear  I  will  blame  you  for  raising  your 
eyes  to  a  nobleman's  daughter  and  enter- 
taining the  desire  of  marrying  her.  I  do  not 
blame  you.  And  1  know  that  she  deeply  re- 
ciprocates your  affection.  This  very  hour  she 
would  give  her  consent  to  a  marriage,  and 
then,  if  necessary,  beg  her  daily  bread  with 
you  from  door  to  door.  She  would  esteem  her- 
self happy  as  a  queen  to  do  even  this.  But 
the  affection  of  their  daughter  for  a  lute-player 
is  a  horror  to  the  parents.  They  know  how 
you  are  inclined  towards  one  another,  and  her 
father  had  a  mind  to  have  you  seized  and  sent 
to  America.  But  the  mother  does  not  wish 
to  employ  any  violent  means  ;  she  acts  as  if 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  whole  affair.  She 
wrote  to  a  lady-friend  living  some  fifteen  miles 
from  here,  and  this  lady  in  a  very  pressing 
letter,  written  as  if  she  acted  of  her  own  ac- 
cord, invited  the  young  lady  to  make  her  a 
visit  at  her  castle.  This  lady-friend  will  guard 
the  poor  young  woman,  as  the  dragons  are 
represented  in  your  knight-errant  stories 


watching  over  a  bewitched  princess.  The 
mother  hopes  that  time  and  distance  will  make 
her  daughter  forget  her  unhappy  love.  And  so 
it  will  turn  out ;  at  least,  you  will  never  again 
see  your  loved  one.  You  sigh,  dear  youth  ! 
but  I  can  show  you  an  easy  way  by  which 
you  can  obtain  a  nobleman's  estate  and  title, 
and  then  bring  her  as  your  bride  to  your  own 
castle.  Although  the  parents  are  poor  and 
their  daughter  will  bring  no  dower,  still  they 
would  rather  die  of  starvation  than  let  her 
marry  a  common  burgher,  even  if  he  had  the 
gold  of  both  the  Indies.  But  as  soon  as  you 
have  been  ennobled,  and  can  bring  your  bride  a 
fine  knight's  estate,  they  will  have  no  particu- 
lar objection  to  the  match.  I  informed  my- 
self about  this,  and  know  their  sentiments 
exactly.  Now,  Pedro,  it  depends  on  yourself 
whether  you  will  be  lord  of  a  castle,  a  noble- 
man and  a  bridegroom." 

"  You  speak  in  nothing  but  riddles,"  replied 
Pedro ;  "  I  don't  understand  you.  What  you 
describe  are  indeed  beautiful,  golden  dreams, 
but  only  dreams.  I  am  and  shall  remain  the 
unhappiest  of  mortals." 

"  And  that  you  shall  neither  be  nor  remain," 
said  Alonso.  "Just  listen  to  me  a  minute, 
dearest  Pedro."  He  drew  his  chair  nearer 
and  whispered  to  him  :  "  The  little  boy  who  is 
lying  sick  up  there  is  the  cause  of  all  my 
misery,  my  despair.  He  must  not  recover. 
That's  all :  do  you  understand  ?  " 

Pedro  shook  his  head. 

Alonso  continued,  in  a  low  voice :  "  You  just 
give  him  a  little  potion  as  medicine,  which 
will  prevent  his  getting  well.  The  child  of 
misfortune  dead,  I  become  Count  of  Alvarez, 
and  leave  you  this  castle.  In  a  short  while 
you  can  sit  with  your  wife  at  this  very  table 
where  we  are  sitting  at  this  moment.  If  you 
can't  succeed  in  getting  poison,  use  the  pon- 
iard." 

Pedro  sprang  from  his  seat  and  cried  out : 
"  What !  shall  I  take  the  life  of  that  amiable 
boy  who  has  never  done  me  any  harm  ?  No, 
no ;  that  is  too  terrible !  I  shudder  at  the 
thought !  Never,  never  will  I  do  such  a 
thing!" 

"For  God's  sake,"  said  Alonso,  "don't 
make  such  a  noise  !  First  listen  to  me ;  hear 
me  out  without  interruption,  and  then  de- 
cide." 

Alonso  now  artfully  gave  all  the  specioui 
reasons  he  could  think  of  to  smooth  over  the 
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commission  of  such  a  horrible  deed,  and  thus 
persuade  the  reluctant  Pedro. 

"  Pedro ! "  said  he,  confidentially, "  look  at  this 
sword  on  the  table.  I  have  borne  it  with  honor 
in  war.  The  blood  of  many  who  never  harmed 
me  has  reddened  it.  Nay,  at  my  command, 
friends  and  foes,  blooming  youths  and  power- 
ful men — such  as  that  miserable  boy  never  will 
be — by  the  hundreds,  even  thousands,  have  been 
sacrificed  to  a  bloody  death.  Was  the  war 
just  ?  I  know  not ;  I  doubt  whether  it  was  or 
not ;  but  that  was  none  of  my  business.  That 
I  left  to  those  who  were  responsible.  I  was  only 
a  tool  in  the  hands  of  my  master,  killed  as 
many  as  I  could,  came  off  with  honor  and  re- 
nown, without  troubling  my  conscience  in  the 
least.  I  also  am  your  lord  and  master  ;  be  you 
only  my  instrument.  Fulfil  the  commands  of 
your  master.  I,  your  lord,  command  you  to 
act.  Whether  it  be  just  or  unjust  is  not  your 
affair  :  that  belongs  to  me.  I  will  take  the 
responsibility,  and  your  conscience  will  be  free. 
You  do  not  act  of  yourself ;  you  only  obey ; 
and  obedience  is  a  virtue,  not  a  crime." 

"  Give  me  your  sword,"  answered  Pedro : 
u  I  will  exchange  my  lute  for  it.  In  an  honor- 
able war,  blade  to  blade,  I  will  show  that  I  do 
not  lack  bravery.  But  I  am  incapable  of  doing 
what  you  wish  me  to ;  I  have  no  such  cour- 
age, no  more  than  any  honorable  man  has. 
I  shudder  at  the  deed.  Assassination  is  the ' 
most  horrible  thing  I  can  conceive." 

"  Dear  Pedro,"  insisted  Alonso,  "  the  thing 
is  not  so  bad  as  you  imagine.  The  boy,  like 
his  lately  deceased  parents,  is  sickly,  and 
brought  with  him  into  the  world  the  seeds  of 
early  death.  Even  if  he  should  come  safe  out 
of  this  illness,  which  is  by  no  means  probable, 
how  long  would  he  live  ?  A  year  at  most, 
perhaps  only  six  months — who  knows  ?  " 

Pedro  replied  :  "  Fernando  is  indeed  a  very 
delicate  boy  ;  but  that  he  is  as  sickly  as  you 
make  him  out,  I  cannot  believe." 

"  To  me,"  answered  Alonso,  "  that  is  sure. 
For  my  part  I  wouldn't  care  if  he  lived  a  hun- 
dred years.  His  inheritance  would  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  me,  if  my  circumstances  were 
not  so  terribly  bad.  But  the  need  is  pressing ; 
and  I  must  be"  relieved  now  or  never.  If  I 
wait,  I  am  lost.  There  is  now  a  favorable  op- 
portunity which  I  shall  not  soon  get  again. 
No  one  will  be  surprised  that  a  child,  sickly 
from  birth,  should  die  of  a  fever;  the  least 
suspicion  cannot  be  attached  to  us;  but  if 


he  lives  one  week  longer,  I  am  ruined.  My 
honor  is  at  stake.  Now,  which  is  better, 
that  a  puny  child  should  drag  out  a  few 
weeks  of  miserable  life,  or  that  my  honor 
should  be  lost  forever,  and  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren be  thrown  into  the  deepest  misery?  Just 
wait  a  little,  and  you  will  see  your  master  and 
his  whole  family  driven  out  of  this  castle,  and 
compelled  to  seek  shelter  from  the  scorn  and 
derision  of  men  in  the  first  best  peasant's  hut ; 
and  all,  in  order  that  this  miserable,  puny  child 
may  linger  on  a  little  longer.  In  truth,  to 
shorten  his  sufferings  would  be  a  benefit  to 
him  :  that  you  certainly  perceive  yourself." 

"  Yes :  I  perceive  well,"  answered  Pedro, 
"  that  one  can,  by  fine  words,  give  a  good  ap- 
pearance to  a  bad  thing.  Many  a  one  hearing 
you  talk  would  almost  conclude  you  were  right. 
But  it  is  not  so  :  an  undeceiving  voice  in  my 
heart  speaks  otherwise.  My  dearest  master, 
Heaven  knows  your  present  distress  grieves 
me  to  the  heart.  If  I  could  save  you  by  spill- 
ing my  blood,  by  giving  my  very  life,  I  would 
gladly  do  it;  but  that  I  should  burden  my 
conscience  with  such  horrible  guilt,  that  I 
should  sacrifice  my  soul's  salvation  to  you — 
do  not  ask  that !  I  cannot  do  it." 

"  Well  then,"  cried  Alonso,  springing  up 
and  grasping  the  sword  with  a  savage  look, 
uif  you  are  so  hard  to  persuade,  I  will  make 
short  work  of  it.  One  of  the  two — the  boy  or 
I — must  die.  As  you  deny  me  your  aid — you, 
in  whom  I  had  full  confidence,  and  without 
whom  I  can  do  nothing — as  you  wish  the  boy 
to  live,  I  will  die.  Here  before  your  eyes  I 
will  throw  myself  on  this  sword  ! " 

He  placed  the  hilt  of  the  sword  on  the  floor 
and  turned  the  point  towards  his  breast.  Pedro 
rushed  forward  to  restrain  him.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  Alonso,  who  appeared  out  of  his 
senses,  made  no  vain  threats,  and  that  in  his 
present  frame  of  mind  he  would  commit  sui- 
cide. u  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  do  that ! " 
cried  Pedro,  seized  with  the  anguish  of  death. 
"  Oh  !  if  it  must  be,  and  cannot  be  otherwise, 
it  is  better  for  the  boy  to  die  than  you.  I 
will  obey  you." 

"  Swear  to  me,"  said  Alonso,  "  that  you 
will  not  deceive  me,  but  that  you  will  ex- 
actly fulfil  my  commands."  . 

Pedro  then  swore,  trembling 
was  as  pale  as  a  corpse,  and  colj 
on  his  forehead.    Never  before 
life  had  he  felt  so  scared  and 
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as  in  taking  this  oath.  After  he  had  taken 
the  frightful  oath,  as  Alonso  dictated  it  to 
him,  with  one  hand  on  the  sword  and  the 
other  raised  to  heaven,  Alonso  said  : 

"  That  is  right  now  !  But  if  you  change 
your  mind — if  you  break  this  oath  and  your 
faith — then  tremble  before  my  vengeance." 
With  this  he  made  a  pass  with  the  sword  so 
near  Pedro's  head  that  he  started  back  af- 
frighted. 

Alonso  now  laid  the  sword  aside,  sat  down 
again  at  the  table  and  gave  Pedro  his  hand. 
"  Be  of  good  courage,  and  don't  make  so  much 
of  the  matter.  All  will  go  well.  Now  listen  to 
what  else  I  have  to  tell  you.  To-morrow  by 
break  of  day  I  am  going  to  absent  myself:  for 
my  wife  and  children  must  not  be  present  at  the 
deed.  My  wife  will  object  to  leaving  her  little 
foster-son,  but  the  old  barber  has  prepared  the 
way  for  us.  As  she  knows  how  prevalent  the 
small-pox  has  been  this  year,  she  is  afraid  the 
children  may  get  infected.  I  think  then  she  '11 
be  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  from  the  castle.  But 
if  she  should  wish  to  remain,  and  let  her  chil- 
dren go  without  her,  I  will  know  how  to  com- 
mand, and  she  to  obey.  ,To  pacify  her  I  will 
tell  her  that  I  leave  you  behind  as  a  nurse;  I 
will  also  pretend  to  give  orders  that  a  doctor 
from  Salamanca  shall  be  called  :  but  you  take 
good  care  he  isn't ;  he'd  spoil  all.  To-night  [it 
was  now  morning]  a  cuirassier  on  horseback 
will  arrive,  bringing  me,  among  other  things,  a 
letter  with  royal  seals.  Stay  up  till  he  comes, 
and  receive  it.  Wake  me  up  before  daybreak, 
and  say  I  received  a  dispatch  from  Madrid,  and 
I  will  pretend  that  I  must  hasten  to  the  king. 
That  will  hurry  the  household.  No  one  will 
remain  but  the  old  housekeeper  and  barber. 
In  three  days  you  send  me  a  letter  sealed  in 
black,  full  of  sorrow,  stating  that  the  young 
Count  died  of  fever.  The  letter  must  be  writ- 
ten so  that  everyone  may  read  it.  Whatever 
else  you  want  to  say  to  me  put  in  a  note 
apart.  The  messenger  must  deliver  the  letter 
to  me  alone.  Thus  there  will  be  no  suspicion. 
I  will  order  a  splendid  funeral ;  I  will  become  a 
grandee  of  Spain,  you  master  of  this  castle  and 
husband  of  the  most  amiable  lady  in  the 
world.  So  go  now,  and  good-bye." 

.went  away  with  tottering  steps,  like 
Iks  in  his  sleep.    He  was  stunned 
lE\fear  and  hope.    Although  the 
mso  gave  him  were  very  agree- 
only  fear  for  the  consequences 


of  refusal  that  had  induced  him  to  give  his 
oath,  which,  as  it  was  made,  he  thought  him- 
self obliged  to  abide  by  it,  and  commit  the 
horrible  deed. 

(TO   BK  CONTINUED.) 


St.  Rubertus. 


During  the  Middle  Ages, — called  the  "  Dark 
Ages "  by  those  who  know  little  about  them, 
and  who  do  not  wish  to  learn  anything  good 
about  them, — there  lived  in  a  grand  castle  on 
the  Rhine  a  Duchess  of  Bingen,  who  was  a 
most  devout  lady,  and  brought  up  her  children 
in  the  love  and  fear  of  God. 

Her  little  son  Rubertus,  only  seven  years 
old,  was  a  boy  after  his  mother's  heart,  and 
readily  profited  by  her  teaching.  Every  day 
he  would  hunt  up  all  the  poor  men  he  could 
find,  and,  bringing  them  to  his  mother,  would 
say :  u  Mamma,  here  are  some  of  your  friends." 
The  Countess,  pleased  at  the  charity  of  her  lit- 
tle son,  would  answer :  "  Yes,  my  son  :  they  are 
my  friends  and  yours,"  and  would  send  them 
away  contented  and  happy,  as  wealthy  people 
used  to  do  in  those  Ages  of  Faith. 

The  boy  grew  up  to  manhood  respected  and 
loved  by  everybody,  rich  and  poor  ;  he  entered 
holy  orders,  and  became  a  saiutly  Bishop,  and 
after  his  death  was  canonized  as  a  saint.  Thus 
the  Church  added  to  her  long  roll  of  holy  men 
and  women  the  name  of  Saint  Rubertus. 


Guardians  of  the  Holy  Land. 

All  the  sacred  places  in  Palestine  are  under  the 
care  of  Franciscan  monks.  St.  Francis  himself 
applied  to  the  Sultan  for  permission  to  guard 
the  Holy  Places,  which,  after  many  difficulties, 
was  granted  to  him  and  to  his  Order  in  perpe- 
tuity. Ever  since  (that  is,  for  more  than  six 
centuries)  they  have  maintained  their  ground, 
in  the  midst  of  hardships,  sufferings,  and  trials 
of  all  kinds.  Their  work  has  prospered  in  an 
almost  miraculous  manner ;  aud  although 
many  have  reaped  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
yet  have  there  been  ever  fresh  s'oldiers  ready  to 
fill  up  the  gap.  The  Guardian,  of  the  whole 
resides  at  Jerusalem.  He  is  always  an  Italian, 
aud  is  elected  every  three  years.  There  are 
14  convents  subject  to  him  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  about  150  monks. — L<idy  Herbert. 
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Written  on  Sand. 


BY   ELRANOU  C.   DONNELLY. 


NE  summer  day,  beside  the  sea, 

I,  "Fido"  wrote  upon  the  sand  : 
Then  onward  passed.    The  wind  roamed  free, 
And  I  roamed  with  it  cheerily, 

Until  the  tide  turned  on  the  strand. 

When  lo  !  once  more  (my  steps  retraced) 

I  reached  that  barren,  twilight  waste, — 

All  wind-effaced,  all  wave-erased, 

"  Fido  "  had  vanished  from  the  sand  ! 

ii. 

Beside  the  sea,  one  summer  day, 

Upon  a  heart,  I,  " Fido"  wrote  : 
Then  onward  passed  ;  Hope,  all  the  way, 
Chanting,  full  sweet,  her  roundelay. 

I  went, — I  came.    0  sands  afloat ! 
0  tide,  that  turned  at  twilight  gray  ; — 
Found  I  the  heart  I  trusted  ?    Nay  ! 
Heart .  .  .  trust .  .  .  (for  aye)  ye  swept  away,- 

And,  since,— I  ne'er  have  "Fido"  wrote  ! 


Xotre-Pame  de  Liesse. 


was  about  the  year  1785.  The  moral 
atmosphere  of  sunny  France  was  heavy 
with  the  dark  clouds  of  the  fast-coming 
storm,  which  was  so  soon  to  burst  into  a  whirl- 
wind. There,  for  a  space  of  time,  the  light 
of  faith  seemed  to  pale  in  the  lurid  glare  of 
Satan's  carnival  ;  but  in  those  hearts  where 
faith  burned  brightly,  our  Blessed  Lady  was,'  as 
ever,  most  gracious  not  only  to  hear  earnest 
prayers,  but  to  respond  to  them. 

»  Among  the  number  of  devout  souls  was  a 
ious  mother,  to  whose  firm  faith  Our  Lady  of 
' 


Liesse  granted  the  miraculous  cure  of  her 
only  son.  The  lad,  while  playing  one  day 
with  a  number  of  other  boys  of  his  own  age, 
boasted,  in  a  spirit  of  foolish  bravado,  that  he 
would  jump  from  a  greater  height  than  any 
one  else  could  dare  attempt.  He  did  so,  and 
met  with  a  serious  accident  as  a  consequence, 
producing  fracture  of  the  hip.  As  his  parents 
were  people  of  means,  the  best  surgical  skill  of 
Paris  was  employed,  but  in  vain  :  the  rash 
boy  was  pronounced  incurable,  and  condemned 
for  life  to  hobble  about  upon  crutches  as  a 
cripple. 

And  now,  all  natural  means  being  exhausted, 
the  faith  of  the  mother  caused  her  to  besiege 
Heaven.  Her  appeal  was  answered  by  Our 
Lady  of  Liesse.  The  iriother  had  determined 
to  take  her  crippled  son  in  pilgrimage  to 
Liesse ;  so,  placing  the  boy  on  a  pillion 
adjusted  upon  the  back  of  an  ass,  she  walked 
beside  her. child  from  Paris  to  the  Chapel  of 
Liesse ;  and  every  step  of  those  toilsome  miles 
was  an  act  of  faith. 

Arrived  at  Liesse  with  her  precious  charge, 
a  no  vena  was  made  for  his  recovery,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  the  cripple  walked  away, 
leaving  his  crutches  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel. 
This  youth,  so  favored  by  Heaven,  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  writer.  Some  years  later, 
when  the  horrible  Revolution  devasted  un- 
happy France,  he  emigrated  to  America.  He 
was  eighty-four  years  of  age  when  he  died, 
but  he  had  never  resumed  his  crutches. 

The  writer  has  in  her  possession  the  medal 
given  to  him  at  the  shrine  of  Liesse,  as  a  me- 
mento of  his  cure.  Some  years  since,  showing 
this  highly-prized  medal  to  the  Superioress  of 
the  Convent  at  Georgetown,  the  Rev.  Mother 
at  once  recognized  it  as  a  fac-simile  of  a  pict- 
ured medal  on  the  frontispiece  of  an  old  pam- 
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phlet  in  the  monastery  library.  The  good 
religions  thereupon  kindly  presented  this 
little  book  to  me.  It  is  in  obsolete  French,  and 
recounts,  in  quaint  and  simple  language,  the 
ourly  history  of  Our  Lady  of  Liesse. 

May  our  dear  Blessed  Mother  of  Consolation 
receive  the  recital  as  an  ex-voto  of  gratitude  ! 
I  prefer  to  give  a  literal  translation  : 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MIRACULOUS  IMAGE  OF  OUK 
LADY  OF  LIESSE.* 

The  Christians  of  the  first  Crusade,  having 
taken  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  almost  all  Pal- 
-  estine  from  the  Saracens,  elected,  in  the  year 
1099,  King  of  Jerusalem  the  famous  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon,  who  had  so  greatly  contributed 
to  their  conquest.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Baldwin  I,  whose  successor  was  Bald- 
win II;  and  after  him  his  son-in-law,  Foulques, 
Count  of  Anjou,  reigned.  This  prince  ex- 
tended the  conquests  of  the  Christians,  rebuilt 
and  fortified  the  city  of  Bersabia,  placing 
within  it  a  strong  garrison,  and  confided  its  care 
to  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, whose  zeal  and  fidelity  he  had  experi- 
enced on  several  occasions. 

Among  the  Chevaliers  of  St.  John  whom 
Foulques  had  established  in  Bersabia,  were 
three  brothers  of  the  house  d'Eppe,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  noble  ofPicardy.  The  eldest 
of  these  brothers  was  the  Chevalier  d'Eppe;  the 
second,  the  Chevalier  de  Marchais ;  the  third 
bore  no  seigneurial  title.  These  chevaliers 
had  on  every  occasion  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  courage  and  piety  ;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  their  gallant  conduct,  had  often  been 
honored  with  the  most  important  commands. 

The  Governor  of  Bersabia,  having  been 
informed  that  a  portion  of  the  garrison  of 
Askalon  (a  strong  place,  four  leagues  from 
Bersabia,  which  was  then  under  the  power  of 
the  Caliph  of  Egypt)  had  taken  the  field,  sent 
a  detachment  against  them,  and  gave  it  in 
charge  to  these  three  brothers.  Without  de- 
lay they  went  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  whom 
they  attacked,  overcame,  and  routed.  But,  as 
they  followed  up  their  victory,  they  fell  into 
an  ambuscade  laid  for  them  by  another  party 
of  Saracens ;  and  although  they  defended 
their  lives  and  liberty  by  extraordinary  ex- 
ploits of  valor,  they  were  overwhelmed  by 
numbers,  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  led  in 
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triumph  to  the  Grand  Caliph.  They  were  then 
subjected  to  the  most  cruel  treatment,  accord- 
ing to  the  barbarous  custom  of  the  Saracens, 
who  regarded  all  Christians  with  supreme 
hatred,  but  more  especially  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem. 

Inasmuch  as  these  chevaliers,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  renown  they  had  acquired,  were 
well  known,  the  Sultan  who  governed  Egypt 
by  authority  of  the  Caliph  was  curious  to  see 
them,  and  caused  them  to  be  brought  before 
him.  Their  bearing  was  so  noble  that,  not- 
withstanding the  condition  of  slavery  to  which 
they  had  been  reduced,  they  elicited  his  admi- 
ration, and  appeared  to  him  to  be  extraordinary 
men.  They  were,  in  effect,  as  herpes  are  de- 
picted :.  tall  of  stature,  and  marvellously  well- 
proportioned.  The  Sultan  conceived  such 
great  esteem  for  them  that  he  determined  to 
detach  them  from  the  service  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  win  them  over  to  the  cause  of  Ma- 
homet. However,  he  deemed  it  wiser  at  first 
to  conceal  his  sentiments  and  his  design  ;  he 
even  feigned  feelings  of  contempt,  and  sent 
them  away  in  a  disdainful  manner,  giving  or- 
ders to  redouble,  in  their  case,  the  harsh  treat- 
ment which  Christian  slaves,  were  accustomed 
to  receive.  He  did  this  in  the  hope  that  the 
extreme  misery  which  they  eadured  would  dis- 
pose them  more  readily  to  accept  the  advanta- 
geous conditions  that  he  desired  to  offer  them, 
with  their  freedom. 

The  chevaliers  were  therefore  immured  in  a 
gloomy  and  frightful  dungeon;  they  were 
heavily  chained,  and  only  sufficient  bread  and 
water  were  given  them  to  sustain  life.  The 
jailers  and  guards  were  ordered  to  add  in- 
sults, reproaches  and  threats  to  their  suffer- 
ings. Thus,  for  a  long  time  they  were  made 
to  endure  all  that  the  brutal  fury  of  the 
Mahometans  could  cause  Christian  slaves  to 
suffer.  The  pious  convicts  bore  this  persecu- 
tion with  heroic  courage.  They  blessed  the 
Lord  in  their  captivity,  and  exhorted  one  an- 
other to  suffer  patiently,  rejoicing  to  have 
been  found  worthy  to  endure  hardship  and  ig- 
nominy for  the  name  of  Jesus. 

When  the  Sultan  supposed  that  the  cheva- 
liers must  be  overcome  by  their  extreme  and 
prolonged  sufferings,  he  offered  them  their 
freedom,  and  considerable  establishments  in 
Egypt,  provided  they  would  renounce  Jesus 
Christ  and  embrace  Islamism.  But  our  knights 
rejected  the  propositions  of 
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the  S.i!t;ui,  and  constantly  persevered  in  pre- 
ferring the  harshness  of  the  most  barbarous 
•l.iv'-ry,  aii'l  cv.-u  death,  accompanied  with  the 
st  terrible  sufferings,  rather  than  enjoy  lib- 
erty and  grandeur  offered  under  such  condi- 

•!IS. 

The  Sultan,  recognizing  that  neither  rigor 
nor  threats,  nor  the  attraction  of  position  and 
wealth,  could  shake  their  constancy,  had  re- 
course to  other  means,  which  he  believed  would 
be  more  efficacious  and  potent  with  great  souls. 
The  first  doctors  of  the  law  were  sent  to  visit 
them  and  use  the  utmost  power  of  human 
eloquence  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  abjure 
the  Faith  of  Jesus  Christ  and  embrace  Islam- 
ism.  The  doctors  readily  obeyed  an  order  so 
agreeable  to  them,  and,  in  their  pride  of  intel- 
lect, already  counted  the  knights  among  their 
most  illustrious  conquests. 

But  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  this  world 
are  indeed  vain  and  feeble  when  opposed  to 
the  grace  of  God  and  the  light  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Our  saintly  prisoners,  fortified  by  this 
all-powerful  grace,  and  enlightened  by  its 
piercing  rays,  had  no  trouble  in  confounding 
the  sophisms  of  the  Mahometans,  and  refuting 
their  false  reasoning.  Thus  they  triumphed 
over  this  new  attack,  and  the  doctors  of  the 
law  retired  in  confusion,  having  exhausted 
themselves  in  useless  controversy. 

The  firmness  of  the  chevaliers  so  incensed 
the  Sultan  that  he  was  tempted. to  sacrifice 
them  to  his  vengeance  and  the  honor  of  his 
Prophet.  Yet,  as  he  had  his  heart  set  upon 
securing  these  three  heroes  to  his  own  service, 
he  had  recourse  to  a  new  stratagem,  which  he 
>nsidered  the  most  alluring  of  any  he  had 
ised, — to  send  to  the  knights  his  own  daugh- 
3r,  the  Princess  Ismeria.  This  Princess  was 
roung,  beautiful  and  graceful,  and  to  the 
charms  of  her  beauty  added  all  the  attractions 
Df  a  cultivated  mind  and  the  qualities  of  a 

eat  soul.     Merit  so  unusual,  united  to  such 
ligh  rank,  formed,  without  doubt,  the  most 
ingerous  enemy  that  could  oppose  the  con- 

incy  of  the  chevaliers. 

When  the  Princess  received  the  command 

the  Sultan  to  visit  the  chevaliers,  and  spare 
10  efforts  to  gain  them,  she  adorned  herself  as 
':>r  a  great  feast,  and  repaired  to  the  prison. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  express  the  aston- 
nt  of  the  knights  that  a  princess,  the 
Unghter  of  the  Sultan,  should  condescend  to 

sit  such  unfortunate  captives,  confined  in  an 


infamous  dungeon.  They  threw  themselves 
at  her  feet  and  thanked  her  for  her  extreme 
kindness  in  visiting  prisoners  abandoned  as 
they  were.  Alter  the  fir.-t  exchange  of  com- 
pliments, the  Princess  intimated,  with  an  elo- 
quence natural  to  her,  that  they  were  greatly 
to  be  pitied  for  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  their  most  cruel  enemy ;  that  the  history 
of  her  father's  reign  showed  innumerable  in- 
stances where  he  had  offered  the  sacrifice  of 
Christian  blood  to  the  fury  of  the  priests  of 
Mahomet ;  that  it  depended  upon  themselves 
to  ward  off  the  calamities  that  beset  them,  by 
embracing  the  religion  of  the  great.  Prophet ; 
that  she  was  not  instructed  in  the  mysteries 
of  Christianity,  but,  according  to  the  ideas  she 
had  received,  it  was  vile  and  despicable,  and 
quite  unsuited  to  persons  of  their  state  of  life. 
She  added  that  if  they  would  consent  to  aban- 
don a  religion  which  must  prove  fatal  to  them, 
she  could  promise  to  have  sufficient  influence 
to  raise  them  to  the  highest  positions  in 
Egypt,  and  that  she  would  use  all  her  power 
to  do  so. 

It  required  faith  such  as  the  chevaliers  pos- 
sessed to  resist  so  powerful  an  attack.  But 
Heaven,  having  special  designs  in  their  regard, 
as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  Princess,  not  only 
gave  the  young  heroes  the  strength  necessary 
to  overcome  so  subtle  a  temptation,  but  sent 
them  such  a  flood  of  light  that  they  were  en- 
abled to  convert  to  the  Faith  of  Jysus  Christ 
the  very  person  who  had  come  to  pervert  them. 

By  the  grace  of  God,  the  chevaliers,  avail- 
ing themselves  of  what  the  Princess  had  said 
in  contempt  of  the  Christian  religion,  ex- 
plained to  her  its  mysteries  and  grandeur  with 
such  force  and  clearness  that  she  was  deeply 
touched,  and  felt  in  her  heart  sentiments  to 
which  she  had  hitherto  been  wholly  a  stranger. 
As  in  explaining  the  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation they  had  naturally  to  speak  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin, — of  her  humility,  her  sanctity, 
and  the  other  virtnss  that  had  merited  for  her 
the  honor  of  becoming  the  Mother  of  God,  yet 
remaining  a  virgin, — the  Princess  conceived,  at 
this  recital,  such  profound  respect  and  tender 
love  for  our  Blessed  Lady  that  she  expressed  to 
the  Chevaliers  an  ardent  desire  to  behold  her 
image  as  she  was  represented  among  Chris- 
tians. 

The  Chevalier  d'Eppe  replied  to  her  that, 
although  he  was  neither  painter  nor  sculptor, 
if  she  would  send  him  some  wood  and  an  en- 
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graver's  tools,  he  would  try  to  produce  the  best 
representation  he  could,  which  might  at  least 
serve  to  give  her  a  faint  idea  of  his  subject. 
Ismeria  was  much  pleased  with  the  hope  that 
had  been  given  her,  and  left  the  prisoners, 
with  assurances  of  her  regard,  promising  to 
bring  them  as  soon  as  possible  whatever  would 
be  needed  in  order  to  carve  the  image  she  had 
such  a  great  desire  to  behold. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


Father  Tom. 


A  STORY  OF  CONNBMARA. 


BT  NUGENT  BOBINSON,  AUTHOR  OF   BETTER  THAN 
GOLD,"  "MY  RAID  INTO  MEXICO,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  IV.— (Continued.) 

"  The  first  dinner-bell ! "  cried  Jacqueline ; 
"  we  must  return  to  the  house." 

Three  gorgeous  lackies  received  them  in  the 
hall,  as  many  more  in  the  superb  dinner-room 
— an  apartment  not  changed  in  the  least  from 
the  Blake  regime.  This  noble  salon  was  pan- 
nelled  in  oak  ;  an  enormous  oak  buffet,  a  tri- 
umph of  Elizabethan  carving,  stood  at  the 
extreme  end,  over  which  a  huge  pair  of  ant- 
lers were  suspended ;  and  dangling  from  the 
"  ten  tyne  "  of  a  stag,  shot  by  the  grandfather 
of  the  last  Blake,  were  whips,  spurs,  and 
brushes,  each  one  of  which  could  have  told  a 
moving  tale  of  flood  and  field.  Silver  wine- 
coolers  stood  in  the  buffet,  and  great  Cromwel- 
lian  drinking-cups.  These  were  Van  Spuyten 
additions,  for  the  poor  Blakes  had  discounted 
the  family  plate  to  the  last  ouncelet.  The 
wide  chimney  was  filled  with  hawthorn  and 
lilac — the  last  branches  of  the  season ;  and  the 
apartment,  lighted  by  wax-candles  only,  was  in 
a  mild  radiance,  rendering  the  outer  darkness 
soft  and  dreamy. 

Mrs.  Van  Spuyten  placed  Father  Tom  on 
her  right. 

"  I  have  given  the  children  leave  to  dine  at 
table  to-day  in  honor  of  this  fite, — even  the 
baby  ;  so  you  see,  dear  Padre,  this  is  a  family 
party." 

Never  were  hostesses  more  attentive,  more 
courteous.  Father  Tom,  who  disliked  the  or- 
deal, felt  at  his  ease  from  the  moment  he  met 
Mrs.  Van  Spuyten  in  the  plaisance.  He  felt 


almost  compelled  to  say,  "This  is  like  old 
times,  indeed  ! " 

Phil,  although  desirous  of  chatting  with 
Miss  Jarrette,  was  usurped  by  the  children, 
who,  with  that  instinct  peculiar  to  childhood, 
had  recognized  a  friend,  and  treated  him  as 
such.  The  second  girl,  a  dimpled  darling  of 
some  four  summers,  had  already  committed 
damage  to  his  dress  suit  by  surreptiously  con- 
veying tid-bits  to  him  in  a  paroxysm  of  gen- 
erosity and  confidence  ;  while  the  baby,  in  or- 
der to  display  its  appreciation  of  him,  sent  a 
spoon  flying  across  the  table  into  his  lap, 
crowing  with  unalloyed  delight  at  the  unex- 
pected success  of  the  venture. 

"  I  fear  that  you  will  form  a  very  poor  opin- 
ion of  the  raising  of  our  children,  Mr.  Dillon," 
laughed  Jacqueline.  "Ah,  baby !  drop  that 
wine-glass.  Tissot,  don't  attempt  to  maul 
this  gentleman  again ;  you  shall  be  sent  to 
the  nursery  directly  if  you  do." 

After  dinner,  the  children  having  been  dis- 
missed,— Philip  receiving  sugary  kisses  from 
their  rosebud  mouths, — Mrs.  Van  Spuyten 
proposed  a  seat  on  the  terrace.  The  summer 
night  was  perfect.  The  moon  was  bathing 
the  earth  in  liquid  pearl,  every  shadow  being 
soft  and  dreamy.  The  mountains  rose  like 
a  vapor  to  the  warm-toned  sky,  in  which 
throbbed  the  twinkling  stars.  The  plash  and 
swish  of  the  river  broke  on  the  stillness  like  a 
lullaby.  For  a  while  all  were  silent.  There 
are  moments  when  God  speaks  through  His 
works,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 

"  My  harmonium  has  been  safely  put  into 
the  gallery  ?  "  half-whispered  Miss  Jarrette. 

"  Yes  :  it  is  in  its  place,  and  no  one  is  a  whit 
the  wiser." 

"  The  Padre  suspects  nothing  ?  " 

"  Nothing  !  I  was  afraid  this  morning  that 
he  had  discovered  it,  but  I  withdrew  his  at- 
tention." 

"  You  serve  his  Mass,  Mr.  Dillon  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  happy  privilege,  Miss  Jarrette." 

"It  is  not  the  way  of  the  army,"  she  said. 

"  No  man  forgets  his  Catholicity,"  said  Phil, 
simply.  "  It  is  sure  to  come  back  to  him  at 
some  time  or  another.  I  find  that  in  the 
army,  especially  amongst  the  Irish  soldiers. 
They  never  forget  the  lessons  that  such  men 
as  Father  Tom  give  them.  Never  ! " 

"I  must  try  the  harmonium  to-morrow 
morning  before  we  go  on  this  mountain-tramp. 
What  will  be  the  best  time  ?" 
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"About  ten  o'clock,  for  at  that  hour 
Tom  goes  on   his    rounds  through   the  vil- 

>ge." 

good  priest  had  fallen  into  a  delicious 
reverie.  The  moonbeam  fell  on  his  honest 
face,  producing  a  beatific  expression. 

"  Just  look  at  the  Padre  !"  whispered  Jac- 
queline ;  "  he's  asleep." 

"I  have  been  "a  traitor.  I  have  neglected 
my  duty,"  laughed  the  dragoon.  "  I  promised 
not  to  allow  him  to  fall  into  a  doze." 

"Hush  !"  said  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten,  her  fin- 
ger to  her  lips;  "do  not  awake  him  for  the 
world." 

The  group  now  chatted  in  whispers,  the 
ladies  ever  and  anon  turning  their  gaze  to 
where  the  good  priest  slumbered,  Jacqueline 
having  gently  placed  a  shawl  over  him  to  pro- 
tect him  against  the  night  dew. 

"  We  heard  a  good  deal  about  you,  Mr.  Dil- 
lon, from  your  Colonel,"  observed  the  elder 
lady. 

"Colonel  Bruce?" 

"  Yes  :   we  met  him  in  London,  at  Cardinal 

tanning's.     You  stand  very  high  in  his  esti- 
mation.    He  is  a  convert,  is  he  not  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  his  wife,  Lady  Charlotte,  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Kingmote,  one  of  the  old 
Catholic  families  who  kept  the  faith  when 
making  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  meant  Tower 
Hill.  Lady  Charlotte  has,  by  a  most  edifying 
example,  reclaimed  the  Colonel,  whx>  was  one 
of  a  very  l  fast '  lot.  All  the  children  are  Cath- 
olics, though  at  one  time  the  fight  was  a  bit- 
ter one,  for  Bruce  wanted  the  boys  to  be 
brought  up  Protestants.  Lady  Charlotte, 
lowever,  stuck  to  her  colors,  and  to-day  there 

i  not  a  more  devout  Catholic  family  anywhere 

lan  the  Bruces." 

"I  may  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr.  Dillon," 

lid  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten,  "  that  Lady  Charlotte 
a  strong  ally  in  the  good  work  in  your- 

slf." 
'I  assure  you,  Mr».  Van  Spuyten,  I  never 

>ke  to  her  ladyship  on  the  subject  save — 

"I   allude  to  the  example    you  set  your 

>lonel,  as  well  as  your  men."  And  seeing 
that  the  subject  embarrassed  the  dragoon,  she 

[claimed  :  "  We  must  see  about  awaking  the 
•*adre.    I  dread  his  catching  cold." 

"  It  would  be  a  sin  to  awake  him,  Susy  !" 

"  Let  us  do  it  gently.    Suppose  we  do  it  by 
?    Just  step  to  the  piano  and  play  some- 
thing." 


"A  capital  thought !"  And  Jacqueline  dis- 
appeared. 

In  a  moment  the  delicious  strains  of  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home!"  came  stealing  through  the 
open  window.  The  smile  on  the  priest's  face 
increased  in  brightness,  and  as  though  Queen 
Mab  were  entertaining  him  with  some  charm- 
ing dream.  Miss  Jarrette  paused,  and,  coming 
to  the  window,  demanded  if  he  still  slept. 

"  Like  a  drummer,"  laughed  Mrs.  Van  Spuy- 
ten. 

"  I'll  awake  him  with  an  old  Irish  planxty." 

The  notes  of  "Planxty  Kelly,"  and  their 
wild  movement,  caused  the  priest  to  evince 
decided  symptoms  of  waking  ;  and  when  the 
air  suddenly  changed,  "  and  the  soft,  sad  wail 
of  the  'Coolin'"  came  out  into  the  summer 
night,  the  old  priest  slowly  awoke,  rubbed  his 
eyes,  glanced  nervously  around,  and  on  find- 
ing that  his  escapade  was  unnoticed,  com- 
menced to  warble  the  melody  in  a  voice  still 
strong,  and  exceptionally  expressive. 

The  two  ladies  accompanied  the  gentlemen 
to  the  gate  lodge. 

"Till  noon  to-morrow,  Padre,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Van  Spuyten  ;  "by  the  way,"  she  added, 
to  her  sister,  "  is  it  not  to-morrow  that  the 
Croftons  and  Mr.  Cavendish  are  coming 
over?" 

"On  Tuesday,  dear." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  !  Till  noon  then,  Padre. 
I  will  come  to  the  chapel  at  ten  o'clock,"  said 
Jacqueline,  in  a  low  tone,  to  Phil,  as  he  bade 
her  good  night. 

The  priest  was  enthusiastic  on  the  subject 
of  their  late  hostess  and  her  sister. 

"  Oh,  how  happy  it  would  make  me,  Phil,  to 
see  you  married  to  that  charming  young  lady ! " 
he  observed,  after  a  silence,  and  just  as  they 
reached  the  little  wicket  that  led  into  the  cot- 
tage garden. 

"Do  you  know  what  my  income  is,  Padre?" 

"  No,  my  son,  but — " 

"Two  hundred  a  year,  over  and  above  my 
pay." 

"Nevertheless,  Phil— r 

"  Do  you  know  what  Miss  Jarrette's  income 
is  ?  " 

"They  tell  me  something  like  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds." 

"  Well,  Padre  !  "  and  the  dragoon  faced  him. 

"Ah  !"  was  all  that  Father  Tom  said;  but 
the  sigh  was  indeed  a  heavy  one. 

Miss    Jarrette   attended  the   seven-o'clock 
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Mass,  accompanied  by  her  eldest  niece  and 
nephew.  "  How  exquisite  she  looks  in  that 
white  robe  and  that  simple  hat!"  thought 
Phil,  as  he  glanced  at  her  ere  lighting  the 
candles  on  the  altar.  He  did  not  get  an  op- 
portunity of  speaking  to  her,  as  she  left  the 
church  immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
Mass. 

At  ten  o'clock  she  reappeared  in  a  short 
costume  of  blue  serge,  admirably  adapted  for 
mountain  climbing,  and  with  a  stout  Alpen- 
stock in  her  hand. 

"This  pole  has  done  me  yeoman's  service, 
Mr.  Dillon,"  she  exclaimed.  "I've  taken  it 
up  the  Splugen  Pass, — we  crossed  on  foot 
from  Como  and  Chiavenna, — and  it  has  taken 
me  down.  It  has  helped  me  in  the  Pyrenees ; 
and  see,  I  have  the  names  of  all  the  mountains 
I  ascended  burnt  into  the  handle  !  It  has  to 
gain  its  first  Connemara  laurels  to-day.  Has 
Signer  Bellini  arrived  ?  " 

"There  is  a  dark-looking  brigand  prowling 
about,"  laughed  Phil. 

"  He's  the  harmonium  man.  He  guaranteed 
to  have  it  in  tune  before  it  came  here —  Ah, 
come  sta'  Signor  ! "  And  she  began  to  speak 
to  the  Italian  in  his  own  language,  with  a 
fluency  that  increased  the  dragoon's  admira- 
tion for  her. 

The  jammed  door  was  opened,  and  the  trio 
ascended  the  gallery.  Signor  Bellini  was  for 
instructing  Miss  Jarrette  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  stops  ;  but  that  young  lady  bade  him 
stand  aside,  and,  seating  herself  at  the  instru- 
ment, ran  her  fingers  over  the  keys,  trying 
the  stops  the  while  in  a  manner  that  not  only 
betrayed  the  performer,  but  the  expert. 

44  It  is  in  perfect  tune,  and  a  capital  instru- 
ment," she  said  to  the  young  officer.  "How 
lucky ! "  Then  she  began  Gounod's  "Ave 
Maria''  the  deep  notes  swelling  and  falling, 
the  delicious  strains  filling  the  little  church 
till  the  walls  seemed  to  tremble  for  very  rapt- 
ure. 

She  played  for  some  time,  and  after  perform- 
ing a  Litany,  which  she  had  learned  by  ear  at 
the  Monastry  of  St.  Bernard  while  sno wed- 
up  during  a  day  and  a  night,  returned  to  the 
"Ave  Maria"  Then  she  stopped. 

A  sound  of  sobbing  ! 
They  turned ! 

There,  opposite  our  Lady's  altar,  knelt 
Father  Tom,  his  eyes  raised  to  the  rude  statue 
of  the  Madonna,  while  sobs,  the  outcome  of 


excessive  awe  and  joy  and  rapture,  came  from 
him  as  from  a  little  child. 

The  poor  old  man  returned  to  his  cottage, 
to  his  room.  Words  failed  him.  When  he 
did  appear,  he  could  only  murmur,  "Mary, 
Mother  of  God,  be  good  to  you  !" 

The  climb  up  the  mountain  proved  an  im- 
mense success ;  the  view  from  the  summit, 
superb.  Beneath  lay  the  Killeries  Bay,  flash- 
ing in  the  sunlight;  the  wild  Atlantic  boom- 
ing in  the  distance.  The  village  of  Leenane 
seemed  like  a  bunch  of  daisies  at  the  foot  of 
the  gorse-covered  mountain.  Away  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  the  Connemara  Moun- 
tains towered  to  the  sky,  some  of  their  sum- 
mits curtained  in  fleecy  white  clouds,  causing 
a  golden  light  to  peep  from  beneath,  as  though 
the  ascent  to  heaven  lay  on  that  rugged  path. 
As  Father  Tom  turned  off  the  sheep-path  to 
pay  his  visit,  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten  thrust  a 
small  packet  into  his  hands  ;  "  For  our  poor," 
she  said.  The  package  contained  twenty  gold 
sovereigns. 

The  ladies  were  admirable  climbers,  and 
were  justly  proud  of  their  prowess ;  but 
Father  Tom  "  left  them  nowhere  "  in  descend- 
ing the  mountain,  skipping  as  he  did  from 
boulder  to  boulder  like  a  goat. 

"I  came  down  just  as  I'm  going  now,"  he 
said,  "  one  dark  night.  Poor  Dan  Finn  was 
dying,  and  I  had  to  go  back  to  the  cottage  for 
the  Viaticum.  God  gave  me  sight  and  strength, 
for  I  never  once  stumbled,  and  I  was  back 
just  in  time." 

Philip  accompanied  the  ladies  to  Glen- 
creegan,  and  remained  to  dinner. 

"I  may  as  well,"  he  argued  ;  "my  leave  of 
absence  will  be  up  on  the  20th,  and  then — it 
will  be  all  the  same." 

Mr.  Cavendish  was  in  the  drawing-room 
when  they  entered,  and  the  dragoon  made 
jealous  note  of  Jacqueline's  rising  color  as 
she  welcomed  him  to  Glencreegan.  Her  hand, 
too,  seemed  to  remain,  as  though  the  touch 
were  pleasing  to  her. 

"  Cavendish  as  well  as  any  other,"  thought 
Phil ;  "  and  yet  there  are  men  more  worthy  of 
her  than  this  noodle." 

A  game  of  lawn  tennis  was  proposed  before 
dinner,  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten  and  Dillon  playing 
against  her  sister  and  Cavendish. 

Phil  was  really  a  good  player,  quick,  skilful 
and  wary  ;  but  his  partner  was  tired,  and  not 
up  to  her  play;  while  Jacqueline  was  just  as 
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fn '-h  as  if  she  had  never  set  a  dainty  foot  on 

mamurney. 

44  Beaten  ! "  laughed  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten. 
"  V.-s,  beaten!"  said  Phil,  adding,  in  spite 
of   himself,    as  he    glanced    at    Jacqueline 
"  I  never  had  a  chance  !" 

"  I'm  awfully  lucky,"  said  Cavendish  ;  "  and 
I'm  right  on  what  Americans  call  a  streak 
just  now.  Esto  pcrpt'tua" 

"  Etto  perpetua"  repeated  Jacqueline. 
"Where  did  I  see  those  words  lately  ?  Ob,  I 
know,"  she  added :  "  on  the  base  of  Henry 
Grattan's  statue,  in  College  Green." 

Phil  had  a  royal  game  at  romps  with  the 
children,  while  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten  retired  to 
the  nursery,  and  her  sister  to  walk  in  the 
garden  with  Cavendish..  The  heir  converted 
the  dragoon  into  a  horse,  which  he  rode,  using 
the  spurs  most  unmercifully,  while  Martha 
drove  with  no  light  hand.  Then  followed  a 
game  of  tag  round  the  flower-beds,  and  then 
blind-man's  buff.  What  rapture  and  what 
shrieks  of  laughter  rent  the  air  when  Phil  fell 
over  an  ornamented  wire  fence,  just,  too,  as 
Jacqueline  and  Cavendish  returned  ! 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Cavendish,  as  the 
youthful  heir  proposed  to  bind  his  eyes;  "I 

ce  children  at  dessert,  when  they  are  on  their 
good  behavior,  you  know," — this  to  Miss 
Jarrette. 

"Come  and  blindfold  me"  exclaimed  the 
girl,  as  she  knelt  for  her  nephew-  to  adjust 
the  pocket-handkerchief  over  her  beautiful 
eyes." 

"A  slap  in  the  face  for  you,  Mr.  C.,"  thought 
Phil,  as  he  joined  in  the  game. 

The  dragoon  was  unnaturally  lively  that 
evening.  Usually  reserved  and  inclined  to 

lence,  on  this  occasion  he  rattled  away  with 

[rs.  Van  Spnyten,  giving  her  vivid  glimpses 

ito  the  life  of  a  soldier,  relating  experiences 

foreign  climes,  his  impressions  of  grim-vis- 

?ed  war. 

"Then  you  have  been  in  battle  ?  "  interposed 
larrette,  who  had  been  listening. 

"Oh,  yes!" 

•"  Where  ?  " 

"  Well,  in  Abyssinia,  and  Afghanistan,  and 
faluland." 

"  Why,  you   never  told  us  a  word   about 

lat." 

"  Oh,  it's  a  grim  subject." 

"I  pn>-mni»>  your  breast  is  covered  with  med- 
?  "  said  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten. 


"Oh,  yea." 

"  How  many  ?  "  persisted  her  sister. 
"  About  seven,  I  think." 
"  You  think  !    Are  you  not  sure  ?  n 
"  Well,  I  suppose  so." 
"What  medals  are  they?" 
"Oh,  the  usual  things, — except  one." 
"And  what  is  that?" 
"  The  Victoria  Cross." 
Miss  Jarrette  sprang  to  her  feet  and  crossed 
the  apartment.     "You    don't  mean  to  say- 
that  you  have  won  a  Victoria  Cross,  Mr.  Dil- 
lon ?  " 

"  By  a  fluke — excuse  the  slang, — by  chance 
only,"  he  modestly  replied.  "  There  were  lot* 
of  pluckier  fellows  than  I  who  ought  to 
have  had  it." 

"  Oh,  we  know  all  about  that.  Do  tell  us 
how  you  won  it." 

"  You  must  excuse  me.  And  besides,"  he 
added,  "  it's  getting  late";  and  he  rose  toktake 
his  leave. 

"I'll  walk  with  you  to  the  gate,  Mr.  Dil- 
lon," said  Cavendish. 

"  So  say  we  all  of  us,"  cried  Mrs.  Van  Spuy- 
ten ;  and  Phil  escorted  the  elder  lady,  while 
Cavendish  did  cavalier  to  the  younger. 

"  He  is  stopping  at  Glencreegan,"  was  the 
dragoon  muttering  as  he  turned  down  the  road. 
"Lucky  chap!" 

"  Well,"  asked  the  priest,  next  morningt 
"  how  did  you  find  our  dear  friends  ?  " 

The  word  friend  smote  at  the  portals  of 
Phil's  heart.  Yes,  he  would  be  their  friend — 
a  delightful  friendship.  W7hat  could  be  more 
agreeable  or  fascinating  than  the  friendship  of 
these  two  elegant  and  accomplished  ladies — 
especially  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten  ?  What  a  pleas- 
ant place  to  go  to,  the  lordly  park,  the  noble 
mansion,  the  superb  surroundings  ?  Why  not 
enjoy  such  a  chance,  and  make  the  most  of  it 
while  his  leave  lasted  ?  Tennis,  billiards,  fish- 
ing, anything  he  could  possibly  desire,  to  while 
away  the  time,  while  the  cooking  was  perfect, 
and  the  wines  premier  cru.  Yes,  he  would 
make  the  most  of  it.  What  was  it  to  him  if 
Jacqueline  married  Cavendish,  or  any  other 
man  ?  Why  not  enjoy  the  flirtation,  and  the 
gooseberrying  if  necessary  ?  The  wedding 
would  come  off  at  Glencreegan,  and  he  would 
be  invited  for  the  week's  festivities.  "  Yes  : 
['11  go  over  to-day,  and  play  that  return  match 
at  tennis.  Why  not  ?  " 

(TO   BK  CONTIKTJKD.) 
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Memoir  of  Rev.  Henry  Lemcke,  0.  S.  B. 


BY  THE   REV.  A.  A.  LAMRINO. 


VIII. 

The  great  day  was  now  at  hand,  and  "  on 
the  21st  of  April,  1824,  after  having  sur- 
mounted the  last  obstacles  in  my  soul  under 
Father  Wittman's  guidance,  I  made  my  pro- 
fession of  faith,  with  the  fullest,  conviction.  .  .  . 
I  received  the  same  day,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Sacrament  of  Confirmation,  and  Diepenbrock 
was  my  godfather." 

I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  reader  will  thank 
me  for  giving  Father  Lemcke's  own  words, 
rather  than  mine,  in  this  notice ;  and  I  shall 
continue  to  do  so  for  a  time,  until  we  see  him 
on  the  shores  of  America.  After  that  I  shall 
have  to  be  somewhat  more  brief.  To  return, 
then,  to  him.  He  says  :  "I  was  now  a  Catho- 
lic, and  what  was  I  to  do  next?  Of  course  I 
thought  of  nothing  else  than  to  become  a 
priest.  The  Bishop  approved  of  it,  and  advised 
me  to  go  to  prepare  myself  privately  for  it.  ... 
One  of  the  Bishop's  favorites,  a  man  after 
his  own  heart,  lived  in  a  very  remarkable 
parish.  There  had  been  only  three  parish 
priests  in  the  course  of  a  century,  all  of  them 
saintly  men,  and  one  Jiad,  when  he  was  called 
hence,  left  his  cloak  to  his  successor,  like 
Elias.  To  him  the  Bishop  recommended  me, 
and  I  spent  more  than  a  year  with  this  dear 
pastor,  Buchner.  This  was  the  happiest  time 
of  my  life.  Buchner  was  really  what  Sailer 
used  to  call  him,  a  Nathaniel,  a  man  without 
guile  ;  and,  besides,  he  was  a  learned  man,  and 
I  had  in  my  daily  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  him  a  good  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  theology,  especially  the  practi- 
cal part  of  it.  ... 

"  In  the  winter  of  1825  I  returned  to  Ratis- 
bonne,  in  order  to  undergo  an  examination. 
I  received  then  Minor  Orders,  and,  having 
spent  some  months  again  in  the  seminary  with 
Father  Wittman,  I  "was  ordained  priest  on  the 
llth  of  April,  1826.  On  the  25th  of  the  same 
month  I  celebrated  my  first  Mass,  in  the  same 
place  where  I  had  spent  such  a  happy  time 
with  Buchner.  Several  of  my  friends  of  Ra- 
tisbonne  accompanied  me  there,  and  friend 
Diepenbrock  preached  the  sermon.  His  text 
was  taken  from  the  Gospel  of  the  day  (St. 


Mark's  day):  'Behold,  I  send  you  as  lambs 
among  wolves.' 

"I  remained  now  with  my  dear,  fatherly 
friend  Buchner  to  assist  him  in  his  extensive 
parish,  as  he  was  sickly  and  getting  feeble. 
After  three  years  I  was  called  to  Ratisbonne 
by  the  contrivance  of  Diepenbrock,  who 
meantime  had  become  secretary  of  the  Consis- 
tory. .  .  .  Here  I  was  made  Vicar  of  a  Chapter, 
had  to  preach  to  the  garrison  of  the  city,  and 
to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  students 
of  the  High  School.  There  was  plenty  of 
work  for  one  man  ;  but  still  I  got  through  it, 
and  had  time  to  spare  to  devote  to  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  Diepenbrock  and  other  friends 
of  the  same  mind.  We  spent  the  evenings  in 
company,  and  amused,  ourselves  with  conver- 
sation, which  often  took  the  form  of  con- 
ferences on  theological  matters,  and  with  mu- 
sic. ...  In  those  days  we  had  a  blessed  time 
of  it  in  Ratisbonne,  and  I  wish  I  never  had 
left  it.  But,  then,  I  never  should  have  seen 
America  either !  How  this  came  around  I  am 
going  to  relate. 

"  Frederick  Schlosser,  one  of  the  rich  patri- 
cians of  Frankford,  a  son  of  the  sister  of  the 
celebrated  Goethe,  was  converted  to  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  together  with  his  wife,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  rich  banker  of  Frankford.  He  purchased 
a  beautiful  estate  in  Baden,  near  Heidelberg, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  and  af- 
ter the  suppression  of  the  Order  went  from 
hand  to  hand.  Schlosser  made  a  most  beauti- 
ful, one  may  say  a  princely,  residence  of  it. 
The  sanctuary  of  the  old  Gothic  church,  which 
had  been  neglected,  and  was  almost  in  ruins, 
he  had  restored  and  newly  blessed  ;  he  got  the 
privilege  to  have  a  priest  reside  in  the  place 
and  say  Mass  in  the  beautiful  chapel. 

"In  Baden  it  looked  rather  cloudy  in  those 
days  in  regard  to  church  affairs.  The  greater 
part  of  the  priests  had  grown  up  in  the  dis- 
turbed times  of  the  revolution  and  Napoleon's 
wars,  without  a  clerical  education,  as  the  sem- 
inaries and  other  institutions  of  that  sort 
had  been  suppressed;  and  the  clergy,  there- 
fore, was  more  or  less  tainted  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  .  .  .  Schlosser  did  not  want  to 
have  a  priest  ot  that  sort  for  his  new  founda- 
tion, so  he  applied  to  Bishop  Sailer  to  send  him 
a  priest  of  his  own  school.  Tlie  Bishop  made 
the  proposal  to  me,  and  I  accepted,  although 
friend  Diepenbrock  did  not  approve  of  it.  ... 
And  Diepenbrock  was  quite  right,  for  *dien  I 
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w««nt,  in  1831,  to  Newburg,  I  found   things 
exactly  as  he  had  told  me.    And  so  I  found 
in  a  strange  and  equivocal   position. 
Although   the  Archbishop  of  Freiburg  had 
given  me  faculties  in  the  diocese,  I  had  no  op- 
portunity to  exercise  them,  unless  a  neighbor- 
ing priest  requested  me  to  preach  a  sermon  or 
assist  him  in  the  confessional ;  at  home  there 
was  nothing  for  me  to  do,  but  to  say  Mass 
in  the  fine  chapel,  which  was  so  fine  and  the 
access  to  it  through  corridors  adorned  with 
mythological  statuary  was  so  fine,  that  work- 
ing people  of  the  farm,  with  their  soiled  shoes, 
could  not  think  of  entering  it ;  besides,  most 
of  them  were  Protestants.    Schlosser  was  too 
busy  with  his  hobby  to  concern  himself  with 
anything  else,  and  that  hobby  was  his  im- 
mense library,  his   collection  of   antiquities 
and  paintings,  and  odds  and  ends  without  end. 
There  he  would  prowl  around  night  and  day, 
making  catalogues  and    new    arrangements. 
In  short,  he  was  his  own  librarian.    Madam 
was  driving  about  in  her  coach-and-four,  giv- 
ing dinner  parties,  and  had  her  hands  full  to 
attend  to  all    the    visitors    that    constantly 
poured  in  on  this  thoroughfare  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Neckar.    Nothing  would  please 
her  more  than  when  some  English  tourists  or 
§ome  high  aristocrats  condescended  to  come 
and  admire  the  splendors  of  Newburg ;  and  I 
was,  in  her  mind,  to  play  the  part  of  her  as- 
•istant  in  entertaining  the  visitors.     But  this 
was  not  to  my  taste,  and  I  soon  found  an- 
other way  to  occupy  my  time  and  make  my- 
•elf  useful.  .  .  .  There  were  large  fields  and 
meadows  and  vineyards  belonging  to  the  es- 
tate, but  nobody  to  pay  them  any  attention. 
Schlosser  was  so  absorbed  with  his  library  and 
antiquarian  researches  that  he  did  not  even 
know  the  limits  of  his  property,  or  whether 
there  were  any  other  animals  on  it  than  the 
coach-horses  ;  Madam  was  busy  in  her  sphere, 
having  no  idea  of  domestic  or  rural  economy, 
and  so  all  went  to  ruin  under  the  hands  of 
thieving  and  cheating  impostors.     She   was, 
therefore,  highly  pleased   when   I   offered   to 
take  charge  of  her  affairs.     I  had  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  reduce  the  chaotic  concern  to  system, 
especially  to  get  rid  of  a  set  of  idlers  and 
it.yH  and  to  surround  myself  with  trust- 
rorthy  iaboivr-*.     I  succeeded,  and  may  con- 
itulate  myself  that  I  brought  in  three  years 
le    hitherto  unprofitable  estate  to  a    high 
ite  of. culture.     I  built  a  new  wing  to  the 


main  building,  with  a  regular  wine-cellar ;  I 
brought  the  neglected  vineyards  again  to  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  planted  new  vines ; 
I  erected  buildings  for  economical  purposes. 
"At  the  end  of  the  vintage,  1833,  Diepen- 
brock,  Clemens  Bretano,  and  Dr.  Raess,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Strasburg,  were  on  a  visit  in 
Newburg.  The  latter,  who  concerned  hirasell 
deeply  about  the  missions,  communicated  to 
us  fi  letter  from  the  new  Bishop  of  Phila- 
delphia, Francis  Patrick  Kenrick.  The  Bishop 
complained  that  he  had  in  his  vast  diocese, 
comprising  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware,  only  three  or  four  Ger- 
man priests,  and  that  there  was  great  danger 
that  many  German  Catholics  might  apostatize. 
1  This  would  be  something  for  you,'  said  Bren- 
tano,  in  his  sarcastic  way  ;  4  a  young  man  en- 
dowed, body  and  soul,  with  all  that  is  required 
for  a  laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord; 
and  here  you  are,  like  any  article  of  luxury, 
whilst  our  poor  German  Catholics  in  America 
are  starving  for  want  of  spiritual  food.'  Our 
friends  laughed,  but  I  felt  struck  in  my  in- 
most soul,  for  my  conscience  had  upbraided  me 
long  ago  with  the  same  reproaches  to  which 
Brentano,  in  his  blunt  way,  gave  vent.  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  to  go  to  America  as  a 
missionary. 

IX. 

"  During  the  winter  I  wrote  to  Schlosser, 
who  spent  the  greater  portion  of  it  in  Frank- 
ford,  and  imparted  to  him  my  intention,  so 
that  he  might  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, and  I  made  my  arrangements.  When, 
in  the  spring,  the  family  returned  from  Frank- 
ford,  I  took  my  leave,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  all  my  friends  and  acquaintances. 
They  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it,  but 
I  knew.  Three  times  had  I  left  all  things, 
driven  by  some  indistinct  impulse ;  but  this 
time  it  was  clear  to  me  that  it  was  the  word 
of  the  Lord :  '  He  that  renounceth  not  all  he 
possesseth  cannot  be  My  disciple.'  I  went  to 
Dr.  Raess,  who  was  then  director  of  the  sem- 
inary at  Strasburg,  got  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  and  wan- 
dered, in  a  blouse,  with  my  knapsack  on  my 
back  and  a  stout  cudgel  in  my  hand,  through 
France.  I  was  always  fond  of  this  mode  of  trav- 
elling, and  opposed  to  being  whirled  through 
the  country  in  a  post-coach,  to  say  nothing  of 
railroads,  which  did  not  exist  in  those  days. 
How  independent  does  a  man  feel  relying  fox 
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his  locomotion  on  his  own  legs,  instead  of  being 
sent  from  station  to  station  like  luggage,  see- 
ing nothing  of  the  country,  which  is  flying 
past  him  like  pictures  in  a  raree-show  !  The 
pedestrian  can  enjoy  nature  ;  when  tired,  he 
can  sit  down  in  a  shady  nook,  take  out  a 
book  (in  my  case  my  Breviary) ;  when  he 
feels  an  appetite,  he  can  step  into  a  tavern, 
eat  and  drink,  and  chat  with  the  people,  and 
get  in  this  way  more  information  on  the 
state  of  the  country  than  is  to  be  had  in 
books. 

"When  I  arrived  in  Havre,  where  I  went 
from  Paris  in  a  steamboat — the  first  I  had 
ever  seen, — there  was  a  packet-boat  ready  to 
sail  for  New  York.  I  contracted  with  the 
captain,  and  then  hurried  to  a  certain  ware- 
house to  which  my  baggage,  consisting  of 
several  large  chests,  had  been  consigned ;  but, 
behold,  nothing  had  yet  arrived.  Although 
things  went  pretty  slow  in  those  days,  still 
they  could  have  been  there.  I  wrote  back, 
and  now  I  had  to  wait  five  weeks  till  they  ar- 
rived ;  a  mistake  had  been  made.  The  ship 
left  without  me,  as  I  did  not  like  to  go  with- 
out my  baggage. 

"I  went  to  the  pastor  of  the  main  church  to 
get  leave  to  say  Mass.  The  place  was  swarm- 
ing with  German  Catholics  waiting  to  go  to 
America.  When  they  saw  me  at  the  altar, 
and  found  that  I  was  a  German,  they  applied 
to  me  to  hear  their  confessions.  .  .  .  Here  I 
had  another  evidence  of  how  foolish  we  short- 
sighted mortals  often  are,  murmuring  and  dis- 
tressing ourselves  when  things  do  not  go  ex- 
actly as  we  had  planned  them,  instead  of  trust- 
ing in  Him  who  has  counted  the  hairs  of  our 
head.  Because  my  baggage  did  not  arrive,  I 
had  to  stay  in  Havre  ;  but  there  was  no  time 
lost,  for  I  had  occasion  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  among  my  country-people  ;  and,  what  is 
more  than  all,  I  had  at  last  a  most  prosperous 
and  agreeable  passage  across  the  ocean  in  the 
ship  Florida ;  and  the  first  thing  I  heard, 
when  the  New  York  pilot  came  on  board,  was 
that  the  ship,  on  board  of  which  I  was  pre- 
vented from  going,  had  been  lost,  with  every 
soul  it  contained. 

"  I  did  not  stop  at  New  York  any  time,  but 
hurried  on  to  Philadelphia,  straightway  to 
Bishop  Kenrick's  house.  'You  came  just  in 
time,'  said  the  Bishop;  'to-morrow  is  Sun- 
day, and  I  was  requested  to-day  to  send  an- 
other priest  to  officiate  to-morrow  in  Holy 


Trinity  Church,  as  the  pastor  is  sick.'  He 
gave  faculties  directly,  and  sent  his  brother, 
now  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis — then  a  young 
man,  preparing  for  the  priesthood — along 
with  me,  in  order  to  introduce  me  at  Trinity 
Church. 

"And  so  I  was  now  (August,  1834,)  after  the 
many  vicissitudes  of  a  checkered  life,  in  Amer- 
ica, duly  endowed  with  all  faculties  for  a  mis- 
sionary, which  I  had  to  make  use  of  imme- 
diately ;  for  after  midnight  the  door-bell  rang, 
and  a  German  priest  was  requested  to  attend 
a  dying  woman.  I  wandered  for  miles  with 
the  messenger  through  the  dark  streets,  to 
what  was  then  called  the  'Northern  Liber- 
ties.' Where  St.  Patrick's  Church  is  now 
standing,  surrounded  by  elegant  streets,  there 
were  in  those  days  only  some  scattered  houses 
and  hovels  to  be  seen.  My  guide  led  me  into 
one  of  them,  where  I  found  a  poor  womaur 
who  had  recently  come  from  Germany,  dying 
with  cholera,  which  had  just  commenced  its 
ravages  in  Philadelphia.  When  I  came  back 
to  Trinity  Church  it  was  broad  daylight,  and 
I  had  to  go  directly  to  th.e  confessional,  and 
then  through  the  whole  Sunday  service,  fast- 
ing, till  the  middle  of  the  day.  'This  is  a 
good  beginning  of  missionary  life,'  thought  I 
to  myself." 

X. 

Father  Lemcke's  stay  in  Philadelphia  was 
not  destined  to  be  of  long  continuance.  The 
church,  like  many  others  both  in  that  city  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  was  in  the  hands 
of  trustees,  who  managed  things  to  their  own 
liking.  Father  Lemcke  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  submit  to  such  an  indignity.  Bishop 
Kenrick,  to  whom  the  Church  in  this  country 
is  indebted  more  than  to  any  other  person  for 
the  removal  of  this  intolerable  nuisance,  as 
Father  Lemcke  very  properly  calls  it,  was 
not  as  yet  in  a  position  to  take  that  stand 
against  it  which  he  did  so  successfully  later  on 
in  his  administration.  Father  Lemcke's  way 
of  dealing  with  trustees  was  somewhat  more 
summary  than  would  be  in  keeping  with  the 
episcopal  dignity,  but  it  was  none  the  less  ef- 
fective for  all  that.  It  is  too  good  and  toa 
characteristic  of  the  man  to  be  buried  in  obliv- 
ion. He  says  :  "  Philadelphia  was  not  the 
place  for  me  ;  I  saw  this  from  the  beginning, 
and  tried  to  get  away.  The  immediate  cause 
for  my  leaving  Philadelphia  was  brought 
about  in  the  following  manner  :  The  German 
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Lutherans  had  their  feast  of  the  Reformation 
with  a  great  deal  of  bell-ringing,  singing  and 
preaching.  The  Sunday  following  I  preached 
a  pretty  severe  sermon  on  the  so-called  Ref- 
ormation of  Dr.  Luther.  When  I  was  sitting 
at  my  dinner  after  church,  the  trustees  stepped 
in,  in  a  very  solemn  way.  After  a  great  deal 
of  humming  and  hawing,  the  spokesman — a 
tailor,  of  course — commenced  :  4  You  must  not 
preach  any  more  in  the  way  you  did  to-day. 
That  gives  offence  to  our  Protestant  neighbors, 
with  whom  we  wish  to  live  in  harmony. 
Some  of  them  come  even  now  to  our  church, 
and  contribute  to  it.  But  when  they  hear 
their  religion  abused  they  will  stay  away.'  I 
jumped  up  from  the  table,  took  the  poker  from 
the  fireplace,  and  shaking  it  at  them,  said: 
4  Now,  I  have  enough  of  that ; — clear  out !'  I 
went  the  same  day  to  the  Bishop,  and  telling 
him  that  I  had  not  come  from  the  Old  World 
to  be  ruled  and  mastered  by  runaway  tailors 
and  cobblers,  asked  whether  he  did  not  know  a 
place  for  me  in  the  primitive  wildernesses  of 
America  ?  The  Bishop  smiled,  in  his  quiet 
way,  and  said  :  '  There  has  just  arrived  a  priest 
from  Switzerland  who  may  take  your  place, 
and  you  may  go  to  Father  Gallitzin,  who  lives 
yet  in  the  primitive  wilderness,  on  the  top  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains.1 

"'Gallitzin,1  said  I:  'Prince  Gallitzin,  the 
son  of  the  celebrated  Princess  Gallitzin  ! — and 
he  is  alive  yet  ? ' 

" '  Yes,  and  in  this  diocese ;  he  is  now  get- 
ting old  and  feeble,  and  wants  assistance  in  his 
extensive  mission  ;  and  so  you  may  go  to  him 
and  do  the  outside  work  for  him.  He  will 
hardly  take  you  into  his  house,  which,  I  un- 
derstand, he  has  on  purpose  so  constructed 
that  there  is,  besides  his  own  room  and  a 
kitchen*,  no  other  room  in  which  a  fire  can  be 
made.  Well,  see  how  you  can  get  on  with 
the  strange  old  saint.1 " 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


BUT,  gracious  God  !  how  well  dost  Thou  provide 

For  erring  judgments  an  unerring  guide  ! 

Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  the  abyss  of  light, 

A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight. 

Oh  !  teach  me  to  believe  Thee  thus  concealed, 

Nor  further  search  than  what  Thyself  revealed ; 

But  Her  alone  for  my  director  take 

Whom  Thou  hast  promised  never  to  forsake. 

— Dry  den. 


The  Streamlet's  Song. 

AS  on  its  course  the  mountain  stream 
Unto  the  valley  sped, 
The  echoes  listened,  wondering, 

To  what  its  murmurs  said. 
Deep  in  that  mystic  solitude 
Singing,  it  passed  along  ; 
Around  was  silence,  hushed  repose  ; 

This  was  the  streamlet's  song  : 
"Ever,  ever,  flowing  onwards,  neither  rest  nor 

sleep  for  me ; 

Tho'  my  course  be  smooth  or  rugged,  onwards, 
onwards,  to  the  sea. 

"  I  sing  beside  the  peasant's  cot, 

Beside  the  castle  keep, 
Mid  forest  gloom,  neath  sunshine  bright, 

And  where  the  weary  sleep, 
Thro'  meads  where  flowers  of  varied  hue 

Around  their  perfume  shed, 
Thro'  rocky  gorge  and  arid  plain, 

On  to  my  ocean  bed. 
Ever,  ever,  flowing   onwards,  neither  'rest  nor 

sleep  for  me  ; 

Tho'  my  course  be  smooth  or  rugged,  onwards, 
onwards,  to  the  sea. 

"On,  on,  the  scorching  air  to  cool, 

The  earth  to  fertilize, 
Of  hunted  stag  the  thirst  to  slake 

Ere  yet  he  quivering  dies. 
On,  to  refresh  the  warrior  pale 

Who,  couched  on  blood-stained  sod, 
Cries, '  Water  from  yon  streamlet  give, 

One  drop  for  love  of  God  ! ' 
Ever,  ever,  flowing   onwards,  neither   rest   nor 

sleep  for  me ; 

Tho'  my  course  be  smooth  or  rugged,  onwards, 
onwards,  to  the  sea. 

"  The  type  am  I  of  human  life, 
As  down  the  course  of  years 
It  onward  flows,  mid  laughter  now, 

Anon  mid  bitter  tears, 
Mid  reckless  mirth,  mid  breaking  hearts, 

On,  till  the  sands  are  run, 
On,  till  is  gained  the  tideless  sea, 

On,  till  the  goal  is  won, 
Ever,  ever,  flowing  onwards,  neither    rest   nor 

sleep  for  me ; 

Tho'  my  course  be  smooth  or  rugged,  onwards, 
onwards,  to  the  sea." 

—A.  M.  Healy,  in  The  Month. 


POWEBSCOURT  Waterfall,  County  Wicklow,  Ire- 
land, is  said  to  be  the  loftiest  in  Ireland. 
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The  Feast  of  Our  Lady's  Purification. 


HOW  TO   CELEBRATE   IT  WORTHILY. 


The  Feast  of  the  Purification,  which  closes 
the  holy  season  of  Christmas,  is  the  oldest  of 
all  the  festivals  of  our  Lady.  It  is  thought  to 
have  been  instituted  by  the  Apostles  them- 
selves. "This  much  is  certain,"  says  the 
learned  liturgist,  Dom  Gueranger,  "that  it 
was  a  long-established  feast  even  in  the  fifth 
century."  It  commemorates  the  humble  com- 
pliance of  the  Mother  of  God  with  a  Law 
which  obliged  all  Hebrew  women  who  had 
given  birth  to  a  son  to  offer  in  the  Temple  a 
sacrifice  for  their  purification.  Another  or- 
dinance of  the  Law  claimed  for  God  every  first- 
born son,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  redeem  by 
six  sides. 

As  though  she  were  the  equal  of  other  He- 
brew mothers,  and  had  lost  something  which 
needed  restoration  by  a  legal  sacrifice;  as  if 
her  Child  were  like  any  other  Jewish  boy, 
and  to  be  ransomed  as  a  slave  whose  life  and 
person  are  not  his  own,  Mary  complied  with 
both  those  laws.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Divine 
plan.  Christ  gave  the*  example,  and  submitted 
to  the  ransom  as  humbly  as  the  poorest  He- 
brew ;  He  had  already  obeyed  the  edict  of 
the  Emperor  Augustus  in  the  general  census. 
It  was  prophesied  that  He  should  appear  in 
Jerusalem,  and  restore  peace  to  the  world. 
This  Presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple 
was  redemption's  dawn.  He  was  the  light 
which  the  holy  old  Simeon  had  longed  to 
see  ;  his  heart  had  yearned  unceasingly  for 
the  Messias,  and,  at  last,  his  hope  was  recom- 
pensed. 

The  usage  of  carrying  lighted  and  blessed 
candles  in  procession  on  this  festival,  whence 
it  derives  its  second  title  of  Candlemas,  is  very 
ancient  in  the  Church.  It  is  believed  that  it 
was  substituted  for  a  superstitious  ceremony 
observed  by  the  pagans  on  a  festival  that  they 
kept  during  this  month.  The  intention  of 
the  Church  in  this  ceremony  is  to  have  us  re- 
new our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  remind 
us  that  He  is  our  light.  She  asks  of  God,  in 
the  blessing  of  the  candles,  that  our  hearts  be 
enlightened  and  inflamed  by  the  invisible  fire 
of  His  Spirit,  in  order  that,  being  purified 
from  the  contagion  of  vice,  and  full  of  good 
works,  we  may  merit  to  be  presented  to  Him 


in  the  Temple  of  His  glory,  and  to  enjoy  that 
light  that  is  never  extinguished. 

Those  who  would  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
this  festival,  and  celebrate  it  fittingly,  must 
dwell  upon  and  resolve  to  imitate  the  humility 
and  obedience  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Holy 
Mother,  and  the  piety  of  Blessed  Simeon. 

I.  Jesus  Christ,  presented  in  the  Temple  by 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  offers  Himself  to  God  His 
Father ;  and  He  offers  Himself,  without  reserve, 
to  do  His  will.     He  consecrates  to  the  glory 
of  God  His  desires,  words,  actions,  even  His 
life.    Let  us  remember  that  we  have  been  con- 
secrated to  God  by  baptism,  and  let  us  to-day 
ask  of  Jesus  Christ  the  grace  faithfully  to  ful- 
fil the  vows  of  our  consecration. 

II.  The  Blessed  Virgin  having  contracted 
no  stain  in  giving  birth  to  the  Son  of  God, 
the  law  of  purification  did  not  apply  to  her. 
Nevertheless  on  this  day  she  submits  volun- 
tarily, because  she  sets  no  limits  to  her  obe- 
dience.   What  an  example  for  Christians  that 
look  upon  the  law  of  God,  the  maxims  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  precepts  of  the  Church,  as  a 
heavy  and  insupportable  yoke,  who  occupy 
themselves  only  in  seeking  reasons  for  dispen- 
sation !   What  a  subject  of  confusion  to  proud 
sinners,  who  fear  nothing  so  much  as  to  appear 
what  they  are,  and  who  trouble  themselves 
little  about  being  objects  of  horror  to  God, 
provided  they  preserve  the  esteem  of  men  ! 

III.  Let  us  go  to  the  church  as  Simeon 
went  to  the  Temple,  not  from  custom  and  with 
indevotion,  but  by  the  movement  of  the  spirit 
of  God,  to  adore  Jesus  Christ,  to  offer  Him 
to  God  His  Father  in  the  august  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass,  and  to   offer  ourselves  with  Him. 
If  we  have  the  happiness  to  receive  Him  in 
the  Holy  Eucharist  on  this  day,  let  us  excite 
ourselves  to  the  same  sentiments  of  faith,  love, 
and  gratitude  which  animated  this  holy  old 
man  ;  and,  like  him,  detached  from  all  things 
of  this  world,  let  us  sigh  with  all  our  hearts 
for  the  happy  moment  that  will  unite  us  for- 
ever to  our  Saviour. 


THESE  passions  [pride  and  impurity]  blind 
the  soul,  and  they  have  made  more  skeptics 
and  infidels  than  all  the  arguments  of  all  the 
Agnostics  of  the  nineteenth  century. — Bishop 
Ryan. 

WE  attract  hearts  by  the  qualities  we  display; 
we  retain  them  by  the  qualities  we  possess. 
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A  Lay-Sermon. 

A   LESSON   PBOM   TUB   MILWAUKEE  DISASTER. 

N.  Y.  Freeman's  Journal. 

The  newspapers  are  drawing  lessons  from  the 
dreadful  misfortune  that  has  befallen  the  city  of 
Milwaukee.  The  sages  who  "sit  up  aloft"  on 
editorial  chairs  are  filling  space  with  advice  about 
doors  opening  outward  and  the  usual  parapher- 
nalia supposed  to  render  high  buildings,  built 
years  ago,  fireproof.  After  the  burning  of  the 
Eing  Theatre  and  the  World  building,  sufficient 
suggestions  were  made  in  print  to  prevent  fire  in 
the  most  inflammable  structure  ;  and  now  we 
read  the  same  suggestions,  advice  and  denuncia- 
tions again.  The  truth  is,  fire  is  an  enemy  which 
cannot  be  efficiently  guarded  against  by  hotel  pro- 
prietors, except  by  remodelling  all  the  hotels  in 
the  country  and  rebuilding  them  on  one  floor. 
Where  there  is  an  elevator  and  many  floors,  no 
power  on  earth  can  stop  the  spread  of  flames. 

There  is  one  lesson  which  we  have  not  read  in 
any  of  our  sipient  secular  contemporaries.  It  is 
this,  that  even  death,  amid  the  horrors  of  a  catas- 
trophe like  that  in  the  Newhall  House,  may  be 
abbed  of  its  victory  and  sting.  He  who  lies  down 
sleep  with  words  of  contrition  on  his  lips  and 

e  grace  of  a  worthy  Communion  in  his  soul,  may 
be  awakened  by  the  crackling  of  glass  as  it  is 
parched  by  fiery  tongues,  but  he  can  have  no  fear 
that  death  will  be  victorious.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments of  pain,  death  is  conquered  by  eternal  life. 
He  who  lies  down  in  the  room  of  a  vast  hotel, 
honeycombed  with  corridors,  interwoven  with 
gas-pipes,  puts,  under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
his  life  at  the  mercy  of  a  careless  servant  or  a 
fiendish  incendiary.  The  earth  will  never  be  a 
safe  place  for  any  man,  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of 
the  scientists  to  comfort  poor  humanity  with  new 
inventions.  He,  then,  who  goes  to  sleep  in  a  large 
city,  is  foolish  to  say  to  himself,  "  I  will  live  until 
to-morrow."  Each  invention  conceived  to  prevent 
death  is  a  new  servant  of  death. 

Are  fewer  men  killed  to-day  by  the  labor  and 
tima-saving  appliances  than  fell  upon  the  battle- 
fields in  the  days  of  spear  and  buckler,  broad-sword 
and  long-bow  ?  There  are  not  so  many  battles  ; 
but  every  hour  the  forces  of  nature  rebel  against 
their  conquerors,  and  destroy  men.  He  who 
promises  himself  a  to-morrow,  whether  he  go  to 
rest  in  his  narrow  berth  in  the  sleeping-car  or  in 
the  luxurious  couch  of  a  great  hotel,  is  a  fool. 
The  fisherman,  whose  shallop  is  beaten  about  by 
winter  storm  at  sea,  can  say  with  more  cer- 
linty,  "  I  shall  see  the  sun,"  than  the  inhabitant 

the  town  surrounded  by  all  the  comfort-giving 
Durces  of  civilization. 


How  many  Catholics  were  there  among  the  de- 
voted crowd  that  perished  in  the  flames  ?  There 
were  some.  How  many,  hemmed  in  by  the  thirsty 
fire  within  and  the  cruel  and  mysterious  darkness 
and  depths  without,  who  would  have  given  all  the 
hours  of  pleasure  in  their  lives  to  remember  that 
on  the  preceding  Sunday  they  had  received  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Chri 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  people  on  the 
verge  of  sudden  death  are  crazed  by  mere  physical 
fear.  Bewilderment  and  even  something  ap- 
proaching the  madness  of  despair  may  fill  their 
minds  ;  but  before  the  final  moment  there  comes 
a  great  calm  ;  when  the  soul  realizes  the  fact  that 
it  is  unworthy  of  God.  When  the  scientists  have 
dissected  consciousness  and  pain,  of  which  they 
write  so  glibly,  they  will  find  that  in  the  very 
mouth  of  death,  in  the  heart  of  fire,  in  the  depth 
of  flood,  the  mind  triumphs  over  matter  ;  and  that 
when  the  body  is  mercifully  numb,  the  mind  sees 
clearly  that  God  is,  after  all,  the  great  Fact. 

Every  episode  of  the  fire  has  been  told  in  graphic 
words  by  a  hundred  writers,  until  forms  shudder 
and  faces  pale.  But  it  is  only  the  physical  suffer- 
ings of  the  victims  that  engage  the  word-painters 
of  the  press.  The  young  husband  did  not,  in  his 
fear  of  an  imminent  and  frightful  death,  forget 
his  wife.  She  was  in  his  arms  when  he  jumped 
from  the  third-story  of  the  hotel.  If  these  two 
were  in  the  grace  of  God,  if  they  felt  that,  even  if 
life  were  to  be  crushed  out  of  them  against  the 
hard  flags,  they  should  meet  again,  death's  sharp- 
est pang  that  our  writers  can  paint  was  robbed  of 
its  darkest  horror. 

For  those  who  put  off  the  reception  of  the  Sacra- 
ments from  day  to  day,  who  heedlessly  pass  by  the 
waiting  priest  in  the  confessional,  night  after 
night,  the  descriptions  of  this  conflagration  hold 
a  terrible  meaning.  Security  in  life  is  a  delusion 
of  fools ;  yet  not  five  men  in  a  hundred  realize 
that  they  must  die,  though  spread  in  their  daily 
paths  are  the  nets  of  death.  Every  Catholic  knows 
that  perfect  contrition  without  confession  suffices ; 
and  too  many  of  us  expect  a  miracle  which,  after 
years  of  indifference  and  procrastination,  is  little 
deserved.  In  the  first  horror  that  the  near  ap- 
proach of  death  inspires,  in  the  clearness  of  mind 
that  follows,  the  sinner  has  only  time  for  confusion 
or  remorse  and  despair. 

It  is  as  foolish  to  imagine  that  the  Penitent 
Thief  was  deaf  to  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  This 
day  thou  shalt  be  with  Me  in  Paradise,"  as  to 
suppose  that  at  the  instant  of  sudden  death  only 
physical  sufferings  make  themselves  felt.  What, 
but  a  miracle  of  God's  grace,  can  save  the  sinner 
from  despair  when  he  realizes  that  the  instru- 
ments of  grace,  which  he  promised  himself  he 
would  one  day  use,  are  snatched  from  him  forever  F 

This  is  not  preaching ;  it  is  simply  the  present- 
ing the  reflections  that  ought  to  occur  to  any 
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practical  man  who  believes  that  the  Church  of 
God  is  real,  and  who  means  what  he  says  when  he 
recites  the  Credo.  To  pretend  to  hear  the  Church, 
to  pretend  to  hold  that  the  best  preparation  for 
death  is  a  good  confession,  and  the  worthy  recep- 
tion of  the  Divine  Eucharist,  and  yet  to  lie  down 
night  after  night  among  a  thousand  hidden  dan- 
gers, impenitent  and  unshriven,  is  foolish  and  in- 
consistent. A  business  man  who  would  take  no 
measures  to  avert  a  probable  misfortune — a  mis- 
fortune which  is  occurring  to  his  neighbors  on 
every  side — would  be  looked  upon  as  imbecile ; 
and  yet  to-night,  in  hundreds  of  hotels  no  safer 
than  the  Newhall  House,  men  of  business,  far- 
sighted  in  worldly  matters,  will  lie  down,  with  a 
hasty  prayer,  or  none  at  all,  with  no  thought  that 
the  space  between  them  and  the  priest  of  God — a 
space  now  so  easily  crossed — may  ere  another  day 
be  made  impassable  by  flames.  Let  him  who 
would  not  awaken  to  death  and  despair  reflect 
how  long  our  Lord  has  waited  for  him  in  the 
tabernacle,  and  imagining  himself  in  the  place  of 
the  Milwaukee  victims,  think  of  the  preciousness 
of  the  Sacraments. 


Catholic  Notes. 

At  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  the  Holy 
Father  has  granted  a  special  extraordinary  Indul- 
gence, in  the  form  of  a  Jubilee,  to  all  the  faithful 
who  during  the  year  1883  shall  visit  the  far-famed 
Sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  This  ha§  been 
granted  as  an  act  of  thanksgiving  for  the  special 
graces  obtained  during  the  first  twenty-five  years 
of  public  worship  at  that  shrine.  The  conditions 
of  the  Indulgence  are  as  follows :  1.  That  the 
pilgrims  visit  the  chapel  or  crypt  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  three  times,  and  each  time  recite  a  chaplet 
of  the  Holy  Rosary  for  the  intention  of  his  Holi- 
ness. 2.  That  they  approach  the  Sacraments  of 
Penance  and  Holy  Eucharist.  3.  That  they  give 
an  alms,  according  to  their  means,  to  build  a 
church  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary.  This  in- 
dulgence is  applicable  to  the  souls  in  Purgatory, 
in  the  usual  form.  

The  accounts  coming  from  Rome  of  the  Christian 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Sermoneta,  which  took  place 
in  December,  are  truly  consoling.  The  Duke  was 
a  grandee  of  Spain  of  the  highest  rank,  a  Roman 
prince,  and  cousin  to  King  Humbert  in  his  quality 
of  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Annonciade.  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  obtain  this  last  distinction  by  going 
to  Florence  to  present  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
the  results  of  the  so-called  Plebiscite  of  the  Ro- 
mans after  the  invasion  of  the  Holy  City  by  the 
Sub- Alpine  troops.  Nevertheless,  by  a  singular 
contradiction,  or  rather  as  a  consequence  of  the 


excellent  education  that  he  had  received,  the  Duke 
of  Sermoneta,  in  his  domestic  life,  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  practice  of  virtue.  His  charity  was 
princely,  and  he  took  special  pleasure  in  aiding 
poor  artists.  He  was  himself  a  successful  devote* 
of  arts  and  letters.  On  his  death-bed  he  sent  back 
to  the  Quirinal  the  ensigns  of  the  Grand  Cordon 
of  the  Annonciade,  thus  disavowing  the  act  by 
which  he  had  obtained  them.  In  his  testament 
he  declared  that  he  wished  only  the  clergy  and 
the  Franciscans  to  take  charge  of  his  funeral,  re- 
nouncing formally  the  honors  decreed  to  the 
Knights  of  the  Annonciade.  He  was  assisted  in 
his  last  moments  by  Cardinal  Di  Pietro,  and  re- 
ceived, besides  the  Sacraments  of  the  dying,  the 
benediction  of  the  Holy  Father. 


A  special  despatch  by  cable  from  Rome  to  Tht 
Catholic  Review  announces  the  transfer  of  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Northrup,  Vicar- Apostolic  of  North 
Carolina,  to  the  vacant  see  of  Charleston ;  and 
the  appointment  of  Rev.  Dr.  Richter,  rector  of 
St.  Lawrence's  Church,  Cincinnati,  to  the  newly- 
created  see  of  Grand  Rapids. 


We  are  surprised  to  see  with  what  almost  una- 
nimity the  Catholic  press  has  taken  up  and  circu- 
lated an  article  from  one  of  the  great  dailies  in 
relation  to  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  Catho- 
lic university  in  this  country.  To  say  nothing  of 
expressions  contained  in  the  article  which  could 
proceed  from  no  Catholic  lips,  Bishop  Spalding 
himself  has  denied  having  any  such  thought,  at 
least  at  the  present  time.  His  visit  to  Rome  is 
simply  in  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  obligations  of 
his  position.  We  should  have  thought  that  the 
source  of  the  article  would  be  self-condemnatory. 


One  of  the  most  lamentable  evils  of  our  day  is 
the  shocking  disregard  of  the  sacredness  of  be- 
trothal among  many  of  our  young  people.  Fancy 
a  young  girl — not  a  Catholic,  we  hope — boasting 
openly  of  being  "  engaged  to  sixty  gentlemen  "  at 
one  and  the  same  time  !  This  was  probably  not 
true,  or  the  number  of  fools  in  the  city  where  the 
young  woman  resides  must  be  largely  in  excess. 
However,  the  remark  shows  how  lightly  she 
thinks  of  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  en- 
gagement, or  of  the  bond  of  matrimony  it- 
self. 

Not  long  since,  the  daily  papers  contained  an 
account  of  a  tragedy,  ending  in  two  deaths,  which 
is  attributable  to  that 'disregard  of  the  binding 
force  of  betrothals  which  is  one  of  the  curses  of 
this  generation.  The  sad  story  is  thus  summar- 
ized by  the  Catholic  Mirror  : 

"William  Walton  and  Jane  Milburn  loved  each 
other,  and  were  some  months  ago  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried. Several  weeks  had  passed  when  she  shocked  him 
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with  the  information  that  she  had  promised  to  wed  her 
employer,  u  rich  widower  named  Stevenson.  Walton 
'  ir-'«l  her  t<>  !>.'  true  to  her  engagement  to  him. 
•  refused.  He  pleaded  with  her  to  rviii'-mlhT  her 
plighted  word,  and  not  to  blight  his  life.  She  per- 
d  in  her  refusal,  adding,  however,  that  while  she 
>1  him  i'.tr  better  than  her  later  suitor,  she  preferred 
'.liter's  wealth.  Her  faithlessness  preyed  upon  the 
young  man's  mind.  He  brooded  on  it  until  be  was 
desperate.  Meeting  her  at  the  home  of  a  common 
frit-ad,  he  chatted  with  her  for  a  while,  and  then  said  : 
'Jennie,  come  into  the  yard  with  me  :  I  want  to  speak 
to  you.'  She  was  loth  to  go,  and  remarked  :  '  I  won't 
go  with  him  while  he  has  that  look  in  his  face/  Then 
turning  to  him,  she  replied:  '  If  you  have  anything  to 
tell  me,  say  it  here.'  He  shook  his  head,  opened  the 
door  of  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  called  out : '  Come 
into  this  room.'  She  reluctantly  obeyed.  Their  friend 
heard  him  entreating  her  to  be  true  to  him,  and  to 
turn  back  from  the  man  she  was  about  to  marry  for 
his  money.  When  he  lost  command  of  his  feelings 
and  burst  into  tears,  she  laughed  scornfully,  and  ob- 
served :  'Baby  tears  are  soon  dried.'  Then  he  mas- 
tered his  emotion,  and  spoke  in  a  loud  tone :  'There 
are  two  things  in  this  world  better  for  you  than  to 
marry  old  Stevenson  ;  one  of  these  is  for  you  to  marry 
me.  Can  you  not  do  it,  and  save  us  both  ? '  She 
made  no  reply  that  was  audible  outside,  but  evidently 
declined  to  reconsider  her  course.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments' interval,  Walton's  voice  was  again  heard : 
'Well,  lassie,  the  other  thing  is  this.'  As  he  spoke 
the  young  woman  cried  out :  '  Will !  Will !  you 
wouldn't,  would  you  ? '  Then  two  pistol-shots  were 
fired.  The  friend  rushed  into  the  room  and  discov- 
ered Walton  leaning  over  the  dead  body  of  his  sweet- 
heart, which  had  one  wound  in  the  forehead  and 
I  another  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  He  said,  in  a  quiet 
tone  :  '  She  is  dead.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  I  could 
not  bear  to  lose  her.'  Then,  turning  the  revolver 
against  himself,  he  sent  a  bullet  through  bis  brain, 
and  fell  down  by  the  corpse  of  her  who  should  have 
been  his  wife." 
This  story  may  seem  just  a  little  outrf  for  THE 
"AvB  MARIA"  ;  but  it  illustrates  an  important 
lesion,  which  young  people  cannot  take  too  deeply 
to  heart.  

The  Congregation  of  Rites  is  at  present  occu- 
pied with  201  processes  of  beatification  and  of 
canonization.  Of  these,  168  are  martyrs.  Eighty 
processes  refer  to  Corea,  forty-four  to  Tonking, 
twenty-nine  to  Italy,  twenty-two  to  France,  ten 
to  China,  nine  to  Cochin  China,  five  to  Spain,  one 
to  Austria,  and  one  to  Poland.  In  these  processes 
there  are  twenty  Dominicans,  seventeen  Francis- 
cans, fourteen  Jesuits,  two  Augustinians,  three 
Trinitarians,  two  Lazarists,  one  Carmelite,  one 
P<i-sionist,  one  Theatine,  one  Redenaptorist,  one 
Marist,  and  six  founders  of  religious  congrega- 
tions. 

There  are  now  in  England  and  Wales  17  Bish- 
and  2,112  priests,  who  serve  1,188  churches, 


chapels,  and  missionary  stations.  In  Scotland 
there  are  6  Bishops  and  306  priests,  whose  minis- 
trations are  distributed  to  29'»  chapels.  For  Eng- 
land and  Wales  there  is  1  Archbi.-hop  with  11  Suf- 
fragans and  2  auxiliary  Bishops,  and  2  Archbish- 
ops for  Scotland,  with  4  Suffragans.  These  num- 
bers are  about  double  those  which  figured  in  the 
published  statistics  a  little  before  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Hierarchy,  in  1850. 


Dr.  John  Gilmary  Shea  is  of  opinion  that  the  re- 
mains of  Columbus,  until  recently  supposed  to  be 
resting  at  Havana,  still  remain  at  San  Domingo. 
The  question  is  one  that  is  now  being  warmly 
contested,  especially  by  the  Spanish  Government 
and  Spanish  scholars,  officials  at  San  Domingo 
being  accused  by  some  of  deliberate  fraud. 


An  interesting  lecture  on  "The  Past  and  Pres- 
ent Sufferings  of  Ireland  for  the  Faith"  was  de- 
livered last  week  in  Buffalo  by  the  distinguished 
Irish  missionary  Father  Edward  Murphy,  S.  J. 
It  is  spoken  of  as  a  most  eloquent  discourse,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  listened  to  with  breathless 
attention,  and  enthusiastically  applauded  at  the 
close.  Father  Murphy's  description  of  the  fearful 
famine  of  '48,  which  he  himself  witnessed,  must 
have  been  full  of  pathos.  Not  inappropriately 
does  he  style  his  suffering  country  "  The  Mary  of 
Nations."  

A  memorial  bust  of  Ireland's  Poet  Laureate, 
Dennis  Florence  Mac  Carthy,  was  unveiled  in  the 
Dublin  City  Hall  on  New  Year's  Day  by  the  Lord 
Mayor.  It  is  of  colossal  size,  and  is  said  to  recall 
perfectly  the  noble  head  of  the  poet  It  is  the 
work  of  Farrell,  R.  H.  A. 


Bishop  O'Connor,  of  Omaha,  complains  [and 
with  good  reason]  that  Roman  Catholic  mission* 
aries  are  excluded  from  most  of  the  Indian  agen- 
cies, while  Protestants  are  given  every  possible 
opportunity.  He  sees  a  promise  of  improvement 
in  this  respect,  however,  and  expects  soon  to  have 
priests  in  large  numbers  among  the  tribes  of  the 
Northwest.— JV.  Y.  Sun. 


We  trust  none  of  our  readers  will  pass  over  the 
article  which  we  reprint  this  week  from  the  /Vr*. 
man's  Journal,  entitled  "  A  Lesson  from  the  Mil- 
waukee Disaster." 

The  famous  Strasburg  clock  is  said  to  have  ex- 
hibited the  transit  of  Venus  at  precisely  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  way.  On  the  "planet* 
rium"  attached  to  this  remarkable  piece  of  mech* 
ani^m,  it  was  noticed  a  few  days  before  December 
6th  that  the  small  gilt  ball  representing  Venu* 
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was  gradually  moving  toward  a  point  between 
the  sun  and  the  earth,  and  on  the  day  of  the  tran- 
sit it  stood  exactly  between  them.  This  of  course 
could  not  have  happened  had  not  the  clockmaker 
been  possessed  of  remarkable  skill.  The  clock  is 
three  centuries  old. 


New  Publications. 

THK  BLIND  FRIEND  OF  THE  POOR  ;  Reminiscences 
of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Mgr.  de  S6gur.  By  One 
of  His  Spiritual  Children.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Miss  Mary  McMahon.  Benziger  Broth- 
ers. 1883. 

This  little  volume  of  139  pages  is  intended,  the 
author  tells  us,  to  satisfy  the  impatience  of  the 
friends  of  the  saintly  Mgr.  de  Se'gur  while  wait- 
ing for  a  larger  life  of  him,  to  appear  in  a  few 
years,  and  to  which  this  short  sketch  is  merely  a 
preface.  The  book  is  full  of  interest  and  edifica- 
tion, and  cannot  but  be  doubly  attractive  to  those 
who  are  already  acquainted  with  Mgr.  de  Se'gur 
through  his  works.  To  him  we  may  well  apply 
the  words  "God  is  wonderful  in  His  saints." 
Struck  with  total  blindness,  he  bore  his  terrible 
affliction  not  only  with  resignation,  but  even  with 
joy.  When  the  Holy  Man  of  Tours  offered  to 
pray  for  the  restoration  of  his  sight,  he  refused  to 
join  in  the  prayer,  and  would  only  consent  to  ask 
that  the  will  of  God  be  done.  For  twenty-seven 
years  he  carried  this  cross,  continuing  to  the  last 
a  life  of  ceaseless  toil  in  the  service  of  God  and  of 
his  neighbor.  It  does  not  surprise  us  to  hear  that 
since  the  death  of  this  holy  man  his  sanctity  has 
been  attested  by  miracles. 

The  Dublin  Review  for  January  has  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  contents  :  I,  St.  Martin  and  St. 
Patrick— The  Rev.  W.  B.  Morris;  II,  Bishop 
Clifford's  Theory  of  the  Days  of  Creation— The 
Rev.  John  S.  Vaughan  ;  III,  Fifty  Versions  of 
"Dies  Irse";  IV,  The  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  ; 
V,  Ireland  under  the  Legislative  Union — W.  J. 
O'Neill  Daunt ;  VI,  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  Doctor 
of  the  Church  :  His  Doctrine— The  Rev.  H.  B. 
Mackey,  0.  S.  B.;  VII,  Catholicism  in  Egypt; 
VIII,  Ireland  :  Her  Friends  and  Foes  ;  IX,  Let- 
ter of  Pope  Leo  XIII  on  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
Francis  ;  X,  Science  Notices ;  XI,  Notices  of  Cath- 
olic Continental  Periodicals ;  XII,  Notices  of 
Books. 

A  handsome  12-page  paper,  full  of  appro- 
priate matter,  comes  to  us  this  week  from  Boston 
College,  Mass.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  excellent 
institution  represented  in  the  field  of  college  jour- 
nalism. Its  new  organ  makes  a  most  favorable 
impression,  and  is  likely  to  improve  as  it  grows 
older. 


youth's  Department, 


An    Apparition   of   Saint    Stanislaus 
Kostka. 


HIS  remarkable  incident,  which 
occurred  in  England  about 
thirty-eight  years  ago,  was  first 
made  public  by  a  learned  and 
well-known  Anglican  minister, 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Lee,  D.  C.  L. 
He  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  best-authenticated  in- 
stances of  a  supernatural  appearance 
which  has  ever  been  narrated.  "The  various 
independent  testimonies,  dove-tailing  together 
so  perfectly,  centre  in  the  leading  supernatural 
fact — the  actual  apparition  in  the  daytime  of  a 
person  just  departed  this  life  by  a  sudden  death, 
seen  not  by  one  only,  but  by  two  persons, 
simultaneously ;  and  seen  in  company  with  a 
very  renowned  saint,  the  chosen  patron  of  the 
youth  who  had  just  been  drowned.  A  more 
clear  and  conclusive  example  of  the  super- 
natural it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain." 

It  would  appear  that  the  account  of  this 
occurrence  (in  MS.)  was  circulated  among  the 
members  of  the  family,  each  one  giving  his 
testimony  to  its  accuracy,  and  in  some  cases 
adding  notes  ;  and  was  read  extensively  by 
friends  and  acquaintances  years  before  it  was 
printed.  The  narrative  has  already  appeared 
in  THE  "  AVE  MARIA,"  in  an  abridged  form ; 
but  to  many  of  our  readers  it  will  doubtless  be 
quite  new.  We  hope  that  all  will  be  moved 
by  its  perusal  to  make  the  amiable  St.  Stanis- 
laus their  patron,  or  one  of  their  patron  saints. 
It  occurs  to  us  to  add  that  the  wife  of  the 
minister  above  mentioned,  also,  if  we  mistake 
not,  a  son,  have  since  become  con\*erts  to 
the  Catholic  Church.  In  the  family  to  which 
Master  Weld  belonged  were  a  priest  and  a  nun, 
both,  we  believe,  deceased. 


Philip  Weld  was  a  younger  son  of  Mr. 
James  Weld  of  Archer's  Lodge,  near  South- 
ampton, and  a  nephew  of  the  late  Cardinal 
Weld,  the  head  of  that  ancient  family,  whose 
chief  seat  is  Lulworth  Castle,  in  Dorsetshire. 
He  was  sent  by  his  father  in  1844  to  St.  Ed- 
mund's College,  near  Ware,  in  Hertfordshire, 
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for  his  education.  He  was  a  boy  of  great  pk-t.y 
and  virtue,  and  gave  not  only  satisfaction  to 
ichers,  but  edification  to  all  his  fellow- 
students.  It  happened  that  on  April  16, 1846, 
a  holiday,  the  President  of  the  College  gave 
the  boys  leave  to  boat  upon  the  river  at  Ware. 

In  the  morning  of  that  day,  Philip  Weld 
had  been  to  Mass  and  Holy  Communion.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  he  went  with 
his  companions  and  some  of  the  masters  to 
boat  on  the  river,  as  arranged.  This  sport  he 
enjoyed  very  much.  When  one  of  the  mas- 
ters remarked  that  it  was  time  to  return  to 
the  College,  Philip  asked  whether  they  might 
not  have  one  more  row.  The  master  con- 
sented, and  they  rowed  to  the  accustomed 
turning-point.  On  arriving  there,  and  in 
turning  the  boat,  Philip  accidentally  fell  out 
into  a  very  deep  part  of  the  river,  and,  not- 
withstanding that  every  effort  was  made  to 
save  him,  was  drowned. 

His  dead  body  was  brought  back  to  the  Col- 
lege, and  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  the  President, 
was  shocked  and  grieved  beyond  measure.  He 
was  very  fond  of  Philip ;  but  what  was  most 
dreadful  to  him  was  to  have  to  break  this  sad 
news  to  the  boy's  parents.  He  scarcely  knew 
what  to  do,  whether  to  write  by  post  or  to 
send  a  messenger.  At  last  he  determined  to 
go  himself  to  Mr.  Weld,  at  Southampton.  So 
he  set  off  the  same  evening,  and,  passing 
through  London,  reached  Southampton  the 
next  day,  and  drove  at  once  to  Archer's  Lodge, 
Mr.  Weld's  residence. 

On  arriving  fchere  and  being  shown  into  his 
private  study,  Dr.  Cox  found  Mr.  Weld  in 
tears.  The  latter,  rising  from  his  seat  and 
taking  the  priest  by  the  hand,  said :  "  You 
need  not  tell  me  what  you  are  come  for :  I 
know  it  already.  Philip  is  dead.  Yesterday 
I  was  walking  with  my  daughter  Katharine 
on  the  turnpike  road,  in  broad  daylight,  and 
Philip  appeared  to  us  both.  He  was  standing 
on  the  causeway,  with  a  young  man  in  a  black 
robe  by  his  side.  My  daughter  was  the  first 
to  perceive  him.  She  said  to  me,  k  Look  there, 
papa :  there  is  Philip ! '  I  looked  and  saw  him. 

said  to  my  daughter,  'It  is  Philip,  indeed; 
rat  he. has  the  look  of  an  angel.'  Not  sus- 

iting  that  he  was  dead,  though  greatly 
rendering  that  he  was  there,  I  went  towards 
lim  with  my  daughter,  to  embrace  him  ;  but 

few  yards  being  between  us,  while  I  was 

>ing  up  to  him,  a  laboring  man,  who  was 


\\  alking  on  the  same  causeway,  passed  between 
the  apparition  and  the  hedge,  and  as  he  went 
on  I  saw  him  pass  through  their  apparent 
bodies,  as  if  they  were  transparent.  On  per- 
ceiving this  I  at  once  felt  sure  that  they  were 
spirits,  and  going  forward  with  my  daughter 
to  touch  them,  Philip  sweetly  smiled  on  us, 
and  then  both  he  and  his  companion  vanished 
away." 

The  reader  may  imagine  how  deeply  affected 
Rev.  Dr.  Cox  was  on  hearing  this  remarkable 
statement.  He  of  course  corroborated  it  by 
relating  to  the  afflicted  father  the  circum- 
stances attendant  on  his  son's  death,  which 
had  taken  place  at  the  very  hour  in  which  he 
appeared  to  his  father  and  sister.  They  all 
concluded  that  he  had  died  in  the  grace  of 
God,  and  that  he  was  already  in  glory,  because 
of  the  joyous  smile  on  his  face. 

Dr.  Cox  asked  Mr.  Weld  who  the  young 
man  was  in  the  black  robe,  who  had  accom- 
panied his  son,  and  who  appeared  to  have  a 
most  beautiful  and  angelic  countenance ;  but 
he  said  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea.  A  few 
weeks  afterwards,  however,  Mr.  Weld  was  on 
a  visit  to  the  neighborhood  of  Stonyhuret,  in 
Lancashire.  After  hearing  Mass  one  morning 
in  the  chapel,  he,  while  waiting  for  his  car- 
riage, was  shown  into  the  guest-room,  where, 
walking  up  to  the  fireplace,  he  saw  a  picture 
above  it,  representing  a  young  man  in  a  black 
robe,  with  the  very  face,  form,  and  attitude  of 
the  companion  of  Philip  as  he  saw  him  in  the 
vision,  and  beneath  the  picture  was  inscribed 
"  S.  Stanislaus  Kostka." '  Overpowered  with 
emotion,  Mr.  Weld  fell  on  his  knees,  shedding 
many  tears,  and  thanking  God  for  this  fresh 
proof  of  his  son's  blessedness.  For  in  what 
better  company  could  he  be  than  in  that  of  his 
patron  saint,  leading  him,  as  it  were,  into  the 
presence  of  his  Creator  and  his  Saviour,  from 
the  dangers  and  temptations  of  the  world  to  a 
condition  of  endless  blessedness  and  happi- 
ness ? 


*A  young  friend  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
furnishes  the  following  brief  sketch  of  the  Saint : 

St.  Stanislaus  was  born  at  the  Castle  of  Eostkow, 
Poland,  Oct.  28th,  1550.  His  pious  mother  was  care- 
ful that  the  first  words  he  learned  to  speak  and  the 
first  knowledge  he  acquired  should  be  such  as  would 
direct  his  infant  mind  towards  Heaven.  When  Stan- 
islaus was  fourteen  years  old,  he  was  sent  with  an 
elder  brother  to  the  Jesuit  College  at  Vienna.  Thrown 
thus  into  companionship  with  others  of  his  own  age, 
the  holy  youth  caught  none  of  the  levity  which  he  «aw 
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of  Spain. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

before  sunrise  next  day 
Pedro  knocked  at  Alonso's  door, 
and,  according  to  order,  deliv- 
ered him  the  letter  the  riding- 
messenger  had  brought.  Al- 
onso said  to  his  wife,  who  had  been 
awakened  by  the  noise :  u  I  must 
hurry  off  to  Madrid.  This  summons 
comes  not  inopportunely.  We  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  set  out  together  immedi- 
ately. I  suppose  you  have  already  packed  up 
everything  necessary  ?" 

Dona  Blanca  answered:  "Has  poor  little 
Fernando  surely  caught  the  small-pox  ?  Could 
I  not  venture  to  remain  somewhere  on  the 
premises  with  the  children  ?  " 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  Alonso,  excitedly ; 
*4  would  you  sacrifice  your  own  children  to 
that  boy  ?  Do  you  want  to  see  them  made 
blind,  lame,  disfigured  with  small-pox ;  be- 
come cripples,  or  killed  outright  ?  " 

"Well,  then,"  answered  the  Countess,  "you 
go  with  the  children  to  the  city ;  but  I  can- 
not leave  the  sick  child  here  alone  and  with- 
out attendance." 

"But  what  if  our  children  be  already  in- 
fected with  the  disease,  and  they  should  get 
sick  with  it  in  the  capital  ?  Must  they  be 
left  without  motherly  care  ?  " 

around  him,  but  maintained  the  same  fervent  devotion 
which  had  made  him  seem  like  an  angelic  spirit  in  the 
midst  of  his  family.  His  brother  Paul  being  a  frivo- 
lous youth,  naturally  regarded  the  fervor  of  Stanislaus 
as  a  rebuke  of  his  own  want  of  devotion,  and  treated 
him  with  great  unkindness,  as  did  also  his  tutor.  St. 
Stanislaus  bore  this  ill-treatment  without  a  murmur. 
In  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age  he  was  taken  seri- 
ously ill.  Thinking  his  last  hour  near  at  hand,  he 
•wished  to  receive  the  Viaticum  ;  but  the  Lutheran  in 
whose  house  he  was  lodged  threw  obstacles  in  his  way. 
However,  he  was  comforted  in  the  night  by  a  vision  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  told  him  that  his  hour  was 
not  come,  and  that  he  should  devote  himself  to  God's 
service  in  the  Society  of  Jesus.  After  his  recovery,  he 
applied  to  the  Provincial  for  Southern  Germany,  then 
at  Vienna,  for  admission  into  the  Order.  The  Provin- 
cial having  heard  that  the  father  of  Stanislaus  was 
violently  opposed  to  his  son's  designs,  was  afraid  to 
receive  him.  Our  Saint  took  counsel  with  his  con- 


"If  that  should  happen — God  forbid, — I 
would  hasten  to  the  city  at  once." 

"Well,  now,"  broke  out  Don  Alonso,  an- 
grily, "I  have  heard  enough;  in  one  hour 
from  now  be  ready  to  start.  My  faithful 
Pedro,  whom  the  boy  loves,  may  meanwhile, 
•<s  I  can  spare  him,  remain  behind.  I  have 
already  given  him  the  necessary  orders,  and 
commissioned  him  to  have  the  best  doctor  in 
Salamanca  called  in.  You  may,  therefore,  be 
entirely  at  ease  regarding  Fernando." 

The  Countess  knew,  from  long  experience, 
that  her  husband  could  not  be  opposed,  so  she 
went  at  once  to  make  preparations  for  the 
journey.  Clad  in  her  travelling  costume,  she 
came,  with  her  children,  to  the  chamber  of  the 
poor  little  sufferer.  The  children  remained 
standing  at  some  distance  from  the  sick-bed. 

"  Oh,  my  God  ! "  sighed  the  sick  Fernando ; 
"so  you  are  going  to  forsake  me,  dearest 
mother  ?  And  you,  too,  my  dear  brothers  and 
sisters  :  you  are  all  going  away  !  Oh,  please 
stay,  dearest  mother  !  if  not,  I  shall  die." 

"I  dare  not  remain,  dearest  Fernando,"  said 
the  Countess,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Fernando  began  to  sob,  and  all  the  children 
cried.  The  Countess  kissed  the  sorrow-stricken 
boy  and  blessed  him.  She  did  not  suspect 
that  his  life  was  already  threatened  in  a  more 
terrible  manner  than  by  disease. 

"  Be  consoled,  dearest  Fernando,"  said  she ; 
"God  remains  with  you;  He  will  preserve 
you.  We  will  all  pray  for  you."  The  children 
also,  amid  many  tears,  bade  him  good-bye, 
without,  however,  approaching  his  bed-side. 

"Alas!"    said    Fernando,  sorrowfully,  "is 

fessor,  and  then  set  out  for  the  North  of  Germany. 
The  Superior  of  that  province,  Blessed  Canisius,  ad- 
mitted him  to  probation,  and  after  some  time  sent 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  received  the  habit  of  the 
Society  in  October,  1567.  But  Stanislaus  was  better 
fitted  for  heaven  than  for  the  turmoil  of  this  earth. 
In  the  year  following,  towards  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady's 
Assumption,  he  astonished  one  of  the  Fathers  at  the 
Novitiate  by  declaring  that  he  hoped  to  die  on  the  ap- 
proaching Feast.  He  was  soon  attacked  by  fever, 
which  fulfilled  his  prediction  and  his  hopes  ;  for,  early 
in  the  morning  of  August  15  (1568),  he,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  passed  away,  in  a  transport  of 
devotion,  from  a  world  which  had  no  attraction*  for 
him.  The  sanctity  of  his  life  was  attested  by  several 
unmistakable  miracles,  and  he  wa»  beatified  by  Pope 
Clement  VIII  in  1604.  Pope  Benedict  XIII  enrolled 
his  name  in  the  calendar  of  the  saints  in  1727.  In 
connection  with  St.  Casimir,  St.  Stanislaus  is  one  of 
the  chief  patrons  of  the  Poles. 


Maria. 


my  -irkiM'ss  then  so  bad  that  you  are  afraid  of 
roming  nearer?  But  I  would  not  for  the 
'whole  world  have  you  sutler  the  pains  that  I 

(•Mill 

The  Countess  wept  more  violently  than  ever 
at  this  loving  manifestation  of  solicitude  for 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  said :  "  We  will 
soon  see  one  another  again/1  and  turned  away 
with  a  sad  countenance. 

"Oh,"  cried  Fernando,  in  a  painful  tone, 
"  never,  never  more ;  never  again  in  this 
world!" 

His  kind  foster-mother  turned  towards  him 
once  more.  But  Don  Alonso  cried  in  at  the 
door,  in  a  voice  of  thunder:  "How  long  are 
you  going  to  be  ?  The  wagon  is  already  far 
on  its  way."  He  did  not  dare  coaie  in  to  the 
sick  child  and  bid  him  adieu.  Cruel  and  evil- 
minded  as  he  was  towards  the  poor,  innocent 
boy,  and  courageously  as  he  had  often  looked 
death  in  the  face  in  battle,  he  still  had  not  the 
heart  to  put  himself  under  the  eye  of  the  child 
he  intended  to  murder. 

The  Countess  tore  herself  away  from  the 
little  darling,  and  seated  herself  with  her 
children  in  the  coach,  which  soon  rolled  out 
of  the  castle  gate,  over  the  creaking  draw- 
bridge. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

After  Don  Alonso  and  his  family  had  de- 
parted, Pedro,  left  alone  to  perpetrate  such  a 
fearful  crime,  fell  into  indescribable  anguish. 
The  quiet  that  reigned  all  around  him  made 
him  shudder;  the  echo  of  his  own  footsteps 

fthe  vaulted  passages  terrified  him.  With 
linking  heart  he  entered  the  room  where 
y  the  sick  Fernando. 
"  Oh,  you  dear  Pedro  ! "  exclaimed  the  boy, 
whose  eyes  were  all  swollen  and  red  from 
weeping  ;  "  you  are  so  good  to  remain  with 
me !  I  should  be  entirely  forsaken  were  it  not 
tor  you  !  But  what's  the  matter  with  you  ? 
You  look  frightened  and  unhappy.  Are  you 
so  sorry  that  the  others  are  gone,  or  do  you 
consider  my  sickness  fatal  ?  Ah,  me !  I  see 
from  your  very  looks  that  I  shall  die.  But 
you  need  not  have  such  great  pity  for  me ;  I 
shall  be  better  off.  We  cannot  stay  on  this 
earth  always,  anyhow.  We  all  wish  to  get  to 
•u  :  you  wish  it  too,  don't  you,  Pedro  ?  " 
ru  w;ts  Client ;  the  words  of  the  innocent 
lild  cut  him  to  the  very  heart.  He  could 
lot  think  with  joy  on  heaven  now ;  he  was 
»ther  terrified  »t  the  thought  of  hell.  The 


idea  of  killing  this  innocent  child  filled  him 
with  horror.  His  soul  was  torn  with  contend- 
ing passions.  He  arose,  and  went  into  the 
next  room.  "Alonso,"  thought  he,  "will 
murder  me  if  I  let  the  child  live;  and  the 
child  won't  escape  death  in  any  case.  He  will 
easily  find  another  to  do  the  deed.  I  will  see 
if  I  can  get  some  poison ;  for,  after  all,  I  am 
free  to  choose  my  means." 

He  then  left  the  castle  and  started  towards 
the  village,  trying  to  conjure  up  some  pre- 
tence whereby  he  might  buy  poison  from  the 
barber.  He  knew  it  was  forbidden  to  sell 
poison. 

Ambrosio,  who  was  doctor  and  apothecary 
all  in  one,  seeing  Pedro  through  the  window- 
screen  as  he  approached,  sat  down  quickly  at 
his  mortar,  and  pounded  away  so  vigorously 
that  the  noise  could  be  heard  afar  off.  He 
wanted  to  pretend  that  he  had  his  hands  full 
of  work.  In  a  little  while  he  came  to  the 
door,  and  cried  out  to  Pedro,  still  at  some  dis- 
tance :  "  Good  morning !  good  morning,  Mr. 
Pedro!  Up  so  soon?  Well,  how  fares  our 
little  patient  ?  But  what's  the  matter  with 
yourself  ?  I'm  of  opinion  you,  too,  have  need 
of  my  assistance,.  You  look  pale  as  death. 
Hurry  !  let  me  feel  yoiir  pulse.  It's  very  like 
fever.  What  ails  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing  ! "  answered  Pedro ;  "  I  slept 
very  badly  last  night,  there  are  so  many  rats 
and  mice  in  that  old  castle.  Couldn't  you 
give  me  some  poison  for  those  troublesome 
guests  ?  " 

"Humph'!"  shrugged  the  barber;  "I  did 
have  splendid  mice-poison,  and  an  excellent 
ratsbane  ;  but  really  I'm  out  just  now." 

ik  Well,"  said  Pedro,  "  you  surely  have  some 
other  poison  in  your  shop  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  barber,  with  a  frown  on 
his  face ;  "  the  doctor  from  Salamanca,  who 
examined  my  goods  some  time  ago,  took  away 
all  my  poisons  and  all  my  good,  strong  medi- 
cines ;  in  fact,  he  has  left  me  only  such  harm- 
less stuff  as  I  could  do  no  damage  with." 

"Don't  you  know  where  I  can  get  some 
poison,  then  ? "  insisted  Pedro ;  "  I  really 
must  have  some." 

"  But  what  do  you  want  with  it  ?  "  asked 
Ambrosio,  this  time  with  a  serious  look  ;  "  you 
surely  don't  want  to. take  it  yourself,  do  you  ? 
You  look  so  unlike  yourself  to-day  that  I 
believe  you  would  be  capable  of  almost 
thing." 
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"  My  dear  Doctor  Ambrosio,"  answered  the 
deceitful  Pedro, "  I  see  I  shall  have  to  act  in 
all  sincerity  with  you.  The  truth  is,  there  is 
a  wager  on  hands.  A  young  nobleman  said 
lately — as  you  know  men  will  say  all  sorts  of 
things  over  their  cups — that  a  man  like  my- 
self, who  was  not  of  noble  birth,  or  in  high 
standing  in  society,  could  not  buy  any  sort  of 
poison,  no  matter  how  much  money  he  should 
offer  for  it.  That  angered  me,  and  I  bet  him 
six  gold  pieces  that,  within  as  many  days,  I 
could  bring  him  a  good  dose  of  poison  in 
powder  or  in  liquid.  And  that  you  may  know 
I  am  not  deceiving  you,  I  will  divide  the 
amount  of  the  wager  with  you.  See,  here  are 
the  gold  pieces,  and  I  will  give  you  three  of 
them.  But  I  must  have  the  poison  immedi- 
ately, or  I  shall  lose  the  bet.  Four  of  the  six 
days  have  already  gone." 

Ambrosio  regarded  the  gold  with  sparkling 
eyes  ;  but  poor  as  he  was,  he  was  still,  as  the 
villagers  expressed  themselves,  an  honest  old 
quack.  If  he  had  suspected  what  Pedro's  real 
intention  was,  he  would  not  have  given  him 
any  poison  for  all  the  treasures  of  the  world. 
He,  therefore,  said  in  his  simplicity:  "Oh,  if 
it  is  only  a  bet,  that's  different !  Though  I 
have  no  poison,  and  the  apothecaries  will  not 
.give  me  any,  I  will  get  you  as  much  of  the 
forbidden  article  as  you  wish.  Some  miles 
from  here,  in  the  mountains,  there  lives  an  old 
monk,  who,  I  believe,  comes  from  the  East 
and  is  a  magnus." 

"A  tnagus  you  mean  to  say,"  corrected 
Pedro  ;  "  a  sort  of  a  wizard.  But  how  do  you 
know  he  is  such  as  you  say  ?  " 

"  Ha-ha ! "  laughed  Ambrosio,  "  that's  easy 
to  know,  when  you  see  him  whole  days  long 
walking  over  the  mountains,  collecting  weeds 
and  stones,  and  sitting  half  the  night  with  his 
crucible  at  a  furnace.  He  has  a  globe  in  his 
cell,  and  gazes  at  the  stars  night  after  night. 
As  he  knows  all  the  plants  and  weeds  on  earth, 
healing  as  well  as  poisonous,  he  surely  can 
prepare  me  a  little  drink,  that  I  would  not 
like  to  take  for  a  nightcap ;  if  I  did,  I  might 
not  wake  till  judgment-day.  But  before  I  go, 
I  must  fulfil  my  professional  duty  by  calling 
on  my  dear  little  patient." 

"  Oh,  no  ! "  interrupted  Pedro ;  "  go  first  to 
the  monk.  You  supplied  your  little  patient 
so  abundantly  with  medicine  yesterday  that 
he  has  enough  for  a  week,  at  least.  And  I'll 
take  care  that  he  gets  it  every  hour." 


"  Be  sure  to  do  that,"  said  Ambrosio,  raising 
his  finger;  "otherwise  something  unfortu- 
nate might  happen."  With  this  he  put  on 
his  wig  and  hat,  and  took  his  brass-headed 
stick  in  his  hand.  "  I  will  hurry  as  fast  as  I 
can,"  he  added  ;  "  by  the  time  the  setting  sun 
touches  the  ridge  of  yonder  mountain,  I  shall 
be  back." 

Pedro  was  glad  to  have  succeeded  in  de- 
ceiving Ambrosio.  He  could  now  wish  he 
might  be  able  to  deceive  himself,  and  persuade 
himself  that  the  deed  he  contemplated  was 
not,  after  all,  so  very  wicked.  Absorbed  in 
these  black  thoughts,  he  sauntered  back  to 
the  castle. 

It  was  a  delightful  summer  morning,  but 
Pedro  took  no  notice  of  it ;  he  passed  through 
the  garden  without  noticing  its  beauty.  As 
he  entered  the  gloomy  gate,  a  shudder  came 
over  him.  "  It  were  better  for  me  I  had  never 
passed  the  threshold  of  this  castle,"  he  mut- 
tered. "If  I  had  not  sworn  that  frightful 
oath  to  Don  Alonso,  I  would  give  up  my  de- 
sign, and  flee.  But  now  I  can't  help  myself : 
I  am  bound  to  keep  my  oath." 

Thus  did  Pedro  seek  to  stifle  the  voice  of 
conscience.  If  he  had  seen  his  heart  aright, 
he  would  have  discovered  that  the  desire  of 
being  a  lord  and  bringing  his  beautiful  bride 
to  the  castle  was  a  real  motive  for  the  crime, 
impelling  him  as  much  as  the  fear  of  Alonso. 

"If  I  don't  do  it,"  he  thought  further, 
"greater  misfortunes  will  happen.  Don  Al- 
onso will  then  not  only  kill  me,  but  himself 
too ;  his  family  will  be  placed  in  great  dis- 
tress, fall  into  poverty  and  all  kinds  of  miser- 
ies." 

Pedro  did  not  reflect  that  one  must  never 
do  a  lesser  evil  to  avoid  a  greater.  He  forgot, 
or  rather  tried  to  forget,  that  man  is  bound  to 
fulfil  God's  Commandments  exactly,  come 
what  may ;  and  his  conscience  told  him 
plainly :  "  Always  do  what  is  right,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  God." 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


A  person  who  tells  you  the  faults  of  others, 
intends  to  tell  others  of  your  faults.  Have  a 
care  how  you  listen. 

To  seek  for  happiness  independant  of  virtue, 
is  looking  for  shade  on  the  sands  of  the  desert. 

THE  greater  expense  one  is  at  for  happiness 
and  pleasure,  the  less  one  enjoys  them. 
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Bishop    McQuaid,    on    the    Decay    of 
Protestantism. 


article  on  "  The  Decay  of  Protestant- 
ism," from  the  pen  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
McQuaid,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  which 
appears  in  the  February  number  of  the  North 
American  Review,  has  attracted,  and,  we  have 
no  doubt,  will  continue  for  a  long  time  to 
attract,  more  attention  than  any  paper  con- 
tributed to  that  or  any  other  magazine  for 
many  a  day.  The  article  is  a  timely  one,  and 
the  spirit  manifested  by  the  editor  in  securing 
it  and  presenting  it  to  his  readers  deserves  all 
possible  commendation.  His  action  in  this  re- 
spect speaks  volumes  in  evidence  of  the  spirit 
now  existing  among  non-Catholics,  who,  it 
may  well  be  said,  are  either  religious,  dissatis- 
fied with  their  present  position,  and  eagerly 
desirous  of  a  secure  guidance  to  truth,  or  are 
indifferent,  if  not  out-and-out  infidels.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  minds  hitherto  prejudiced 
or  unenlightened  will,  by  the  perusal  of  this 
>aper,  with  the  assistance  of  God's  holy  and 
mfailing  grace,  be  enabled  to  free  themselves 
>m  the  mire  of  error  and  superstition,  and  be 
>rought  to  the  path  of  truth  and  salvation. 
?he  production  of  this  grand  effect  will  owe 
mch,  in  a  sense,  to  the  means  afforded  for 
ic  circulation  of  this  truly  remarkable  paper, 
'ublished  as  it  is  in  what  is  technically  known 
a  u  non-sectarian  "  journal,  it  cannot  fail  to 
leet  the  eyes  of  those  who  would  not  deign 
glance  at  a  Catholic  magazine.  We  may 
permitted  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief 
rnopsis  of  this  paper. 

It  is  a  truth  evident  to  every  thinking  mind 
Protestant  ism    is  decaying  fast.     This 
ith  is  ably  and  forcibly  presented  by  Bishop 


McQuaid,  and  the  causes  are  assigned  there- 
for. Protestantism  "in  leaving  the  Catholic 
Church,"  says  the  Bishop,  "carried  along 
many  of  the  old  points  of  doctrinal  belief, 
and  some  of  the  familiar  and  cherished  observ- 
ances. But  when  it  thus  left  the  Catholic 
communion,  it  was  much  like  a  mariner  going 
out  to  sea  in  a  ship  without  a  rujjder,  who, 
when  the  storm  arises,  casts  out  one  bit  of 
cargo  after  another,  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving 
the  sea-tossed  and  foundering  vessel.  Prot- 
estantism went  out  to  sea  without  Christ's 
appointed  pilot,  and  has  been  discharging 
cargo  ever  since  to  escape  shipwreck.  Now, 
that  there  is  little  left  to  throw  overboard, 
above  all  wrangling  and  contention  the  cry 
of  distress  is  heard,  that  danger  is  imminent 
and  disaster  inevitable.  In  all  its  multitudi- 
nous forms,  Protestantism  is  decaying  and 
dying." 

The  confession  of  this  fact,  as  the  Right 
Reverend  writer  shows,  comes,  unbidden, 
"from  the  review  and  the  newspaper;  from 
the  pulpit  and  the  platform  ;  from  friend  and 
foe  alike." 

This  decay  is  found  in  "(1)  Church  creeds; 
(2)  Church  government  and  ministry ;  (3) 
Church  membership,  and  attendance  at  church 
worship  or  services."  In  the  matter  of  creeds, 
the  multiplication  of  sects  "was  so  rapid, 
and  the  dissensions  among  them  so  bitter, 
that  all  pretense  of  unity  and  Christian  com- 
ity ceased.  Before  Protestantism  had  cele- 
brated its  first  centennial,  a  refuge  in  Deism 
as  a  relief  from  unending  disputes  and  uncer- 
tainties seemed  the  only  alternative."  And 
"from  Deism  to  Atheism  was  but  a  question 
of  time."  As  regards  "church  government 
and  ministry,"  the  decay  of  Protestantism  is 
shown  from  the  fact  that  it  "  has  not  the  power 
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and  the  will  to  enforce  discipline  and  coerce 
refractory  members ;  that  it  cannot  compel 
obedience  to  its  rules  on  the  part  of  all  who 
choose  to  remain  within  its  body."  Finally, 
"  Protestantism  shows  decay  in  church  mem- 
bership, and  in  attendance  at  religious  services. 
Proofs  of  this  assertion  flow  in  from  many 
sources.  These  proofs  are  startling  and  con- 
clusive. They  are  found  in  the  admissions  of 
Protestant  clergymen,  in  official  documents, 
and  in  the  statistics  gathered  by  impartial 
secular  newspapers.  Empty  pews  tell  the 
tale  Sunday  after  Sunday.  Churches  are 
lavishly  furnished  and  made  cozily  snug  ;  the 
music  is  fascinating  and  artistic ;  the  social 
standing  of  the  members  is  above  reproach ; 
but  the  favorite  minister,  who  is  most  accept- 
able on  every  other  score,  fails  to  draw  and  fill 
the  pews."  These  three  points  are  developed 
and  sustained  with  a  force  and  cogency  of 
which  any  mere  synopsis  can  give  but  the 
faintest  idea. 

After  thus  arraigning  Protestantism,  and 
showing  it  to  be  "an  inefficient  agency  to 
hold  and  transmit  faith  in  Christianity,"  the 
learned  Bishop  proceeds  to  assign  the  causes 
"for  this  inefficency"  : 

"  There  is  one  true  and  effective  cause  for  this  in- 
capacity and  consequent  failure.  .  .  .  Protestantism 
has  failed  to  do  Christ's  work,  and  will  continue  to 
dwindle  away  until  nothing  is  left  of  it  but  rem- 
nants and  a  name.  Its  failure  lies  in  its  rejection 
of  Christ's  divinely  constituted  teaching  authority; 
in  its  doing  away  with  the  renewalof  the  unbloody 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  in  its  dispensing  with  the 
means  to  holiness  and  eternal  salvation  graciously 
vouchsafed  to  us  in  the  Sacraments.  Christianity  is  a 
religion  of  supernatural  truths,  needing  supernatu- 
ral helps.  The  religion  of  the  future,  the  religion  of 
nature,  the  scientific  religion,  into  which  all  Protest- 
antism is  rapidly  lapsing,  having  eliminated  super- 
na'ural  truths  from  its  creeds,  where  it  has  not  blotted 
out  creeds  altogether,  has  only  polite  phrases  with 
which  to  designate  a  condition  of  religious  life,  more 
correctly  characterized  as  indifferentism,  irreligion,  in- 
fidelity, atheism.  Into  this  avowed  Atheism  largely 
increasing  numbers  of  Protestants  are  passing,  because 
they  have  no  divinely  assured  teacher  to  lead  them  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  supernatural,  and  help  them  by 
supernatural  means  to  a  supernatural  end." 

Some  "  secondary  causes,  or  results  necessar- 
ily consequent "  on  this  one  primary  cause,  are 
next  considered.  Briefly,  they  are  :  (1)  "  The 
dissensions  among  Protestants  with  regard  to 
vital  truths ;  (2)  "  The  malignant  acerbity 
with  which  Protestantism  assails  the  Catholic 
Church  and  her  doctrines."  When  non-Cath- 


olics began  to  read,  think  and  reason  for  them- 
selves, "  they  learned  to  doubt  much  more  than 
the  false  charges"  sent  forth  from  Protestant 
pulpits.  (3)  "  The  radical  principle  of  Prot- 
estantism took  away  from  its  ministers  all  au- 
thority" ;  inasmuch  as  they  "depended  on 
their  followers.  .  .  .  They  thus  lost  all  cour- 
age to  reprove  popular  sins."  (4)  Another 
cause  is  that  Protestant  churches  "  are  not  for 
the  poor,  and  the  poor  do  not  go  to  them." 
(5)  "Another  hindrance  to  the  growth  of 
Protestantism  is  found  in  the  impossibility  of 
providing  churches  with  ministers  educated 
up  to  the  standard  required  by  Americans  at 
the  inadequate  compensation  offered."  (6) 
What  has  particularly  developed  skepticism  in 
the  laity  is  the  readiness  of  the  minister  to 
give  up  "  a  doctrinal  point  at  the  demand  of 
secularists  on  the  plea  of  science."  (7)  "Of 
late  years  secret  societies,  with  ministers  as 
chaplains  or  high  priests,  have  engulfed  many 
who  find  in  the  lodge  a  substitute  for  the 
church." 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  McQuaid  pointedly  re- 
marks : 

"  It  is  not  intended  to  present  in  this  article  a  com- 
parison with  Catholicity.  Whatever  falling  oif  in  num- 
bers there  may  be  among  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  some  countries,  it  is  accounted  for  by  their 
neglect  to  listen  to  the  Church  when  she  condemns 
secret  societies,  by  the  evil  influence  of  political  State 
oppression,  and  by  the  sinking  of  religious  truths  when 
conflicting  with  national  questions.  For  these  losses 
there  are  compensating  gains  in  other  quarters.  In  her 
creed,  government  and  ministry,  she  is  as  strong  to- 
day as  ever  in  the  past,  though  the  helping  hand  of 
ruling  powers  is  greatly  weakened,  or  altogether  with- 
drawn." 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  main  points  of  an  ar- 
ticle which  cannot  fail  to  have  its  beneficial 
effect.  For  years,  Protestantism  has  ceased  to 
be  a  factor  in  the  struggle  between  religion 
and  infidelity  ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  that  non- 
Catholic  minds  have  awakened  to  a  realization 
of  this  fact.  With  a  few  possible  exceptions 
of  "  the  invincibly  ignorant,"  there  are  no  re- 
ligious Protestants  nowadays.  As  it  has  ever 
been,  so  it  is  to-day, — the  struggle  is  between 
belief  and  unbelief,  between  religion  and  in- 
fidelity ;  but  now,  belief  and  religion  mean 
Catholicity,  and  that  alone. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  paper  of  the 
learned  Bishop  may  meet  with  'every  good  re- 
sult ; — that  it  may  especially  have  the  good 
effect  of  causing  many  a  devoted  soul,  now 
wandering  without  the  fold,  to  fully  realize  its 
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•ad  and  perilous  position,  and  thus  awaken 
•within  it  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  for 
thitt  BELIEF  which  means  REST,  and  which  can 
only  be  found  in  the  one  true  home,  which 
knoweth  but  "  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  and  one 
Baptism." 


Where  Peace  is  Found. 


BT    J.    A.   8. 

TTURN  to  God  when  all  else  fails  you 
M^  In  this  vale  of  tears  called  Life  ; 
He  will  comfort,  He  will  cheer  you, 
When  you're  weary  of  its  strife. 

Drawing  nearer  to  your  Saviour, 
Show  to  Him  your  wounded  heart, 

Torn  with  anguish,  care  and  sorrow, 
Bleeding  yet  from  cruel  dart. 

Or,  before  the  altar  kneeling, 
In  some  shadowy  twilight  gray, 

While  the  air  is  hushed  to  silence 
At  the  closing  of  the  day  ;— 

Kneeling  in  the  blessed  stillness, 

While  the  heart  holds  commune  sweet 

With  the  hidden  God,  the  Saviour, 
In  that  hallowed,  calm  retreat. 

Lo  !  His  grace,  from  heaven  descending, 

Floating  on  the  mystic  air, 
From  the  Godhead's  throne  of  mercy, 

Fitting  answer  to  your  prayer. 


Notre-Dame  de  Liesse. 


(CONTINUED.) 

Meantime,  the  Sultan  awaited  with  impa- 
tience the  return  of  the  Princess,  wishing  to 
learn  the  result  of  her  visit.  She  was  careful 
not  to  let  him  know  all  that  had  taken  place, 
and  only  said  that  she  had  found  the  cheva- 
liers greatly  prejudiced,  but  hoped  neverthe- 
less to  bring  them  to  reason  in  time,  and  thus 
satisfy  his  expectations.  The  Sultan  was  con- 
tent with  this  answer,  and  recommended  her 
to  continue  her  visits,  and  redouble  her  efforts 
to  convert  them. 

The  Princess,  impatient  to 'witness  the  ac- 

f^omplishment  of  her  desire,  according  to  th" 
romises  of  the  chevaliers  hastened  to  pro- 
tire  what  was  needed,  and  went  herself  to  the 


prison.  After  she  had  left  them  the  necessary 
materials,  and  expressed  the  expectation  of 
having  her  curiosity  satisfied  soon,  the  cheva- 
liers began  to  fear  that  they  had  engaged  too 
hastily  in  an  enterprise  the  success  of  which 
could  not  correspond  to  the  attempt.  In  this 
perplexity  they  besought  Heaven,  their  usual 
refuge ;  and,  above  all,  implored  the  assistance 
of  our  Lady,  praying  her  to  obtain  of  her 
Divine  Son,  through  her  all-powerful  inter- 
cession, that  skill  and  knowledge  necessary  in 
order  to  carve  an  image  which  could  represent 
her  and  make  her  known  to  the  Princess. 

Night  having  overtaken  the  holy  cheva- 
liers in  the  ardor  of  their  prayers,  a  sweet 
sleep  relieved  them  from  the  agitation  of  their 
cruel  disquiet.  What  was  their  delight  on 
awaking  to  see  before  them  an  image  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  from  which  emanated  in  all 
directions  so  dazzling  a  light  that  the  gloomy 
prison  was  illuminated  by  it  ?  Penetrated 
with  rapturous  joy  and  profound  gratitude, 
they  prostrated  themselves  before  the  celestial 
image,  and  thanked  God  a  thousand  times  for 
so  precious  a  proof  of  His  infinite  mercy. 
Then,  addressing  the  Blessed  Virgin,  they 
proclaimed  that  it  was  entirely  to  her  in- 
tercession and  maternal  clemency  they  were 
indebted  for  the  favor  of  a  miraculous  image 
of  her.  They  made  the  most  fervent  protesta- 
tions to  honor  her  all  their  lives,  and  to  pre- 
serve an  inviolable  attachment  to  her  service. 
We  can  imagine  with  what  eagerness  they 
awaited  the  visit  of  the  Princess  Ismeria  to 
show  her  the  miracle  of  Heaven  in  their  favor. 

Nor  did  she  keep  them  long  waiting,  for 
the  very  morning  of  this  memorable  night 
she  went  to  the  prison.  Great  was  her  aston- 
ishment when,  upon  entering  the  place  where 
the  knights  were  confined,  she  found  the 
frightful  gloom  into  which  they  had  until 
then  been  plunged,  changed  into  dazzling 
light,  and  the  Chevalier  d  Eppe  presenting  her 
the  miraculous  image  of  Mary  as  a  gift  from 
Heaven  in  response  to  their  prayers. 

But  if  the  eyes  of  the  Princess  were  dazzled 
by  the  radiant  brightness  which  this  image 
diffused,  her  soul  was  at  the  same  time  fully 
penetrated  with  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  her  heart  deeply  touched  by  the  powerful 
and  victorious- impression  made  by  the  grace 
of  God.  She  was  instantly  disabused  regard- 
ing the  false  religion  of  Mahomet,  and  con- 
verted to  the  Faith  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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The  open  declaration  that  the  Princess  Is- 
meria  made  of  her  wish  to  become  a  Christian 
gave  as  great  joy  to  the  saintly  chevaliers  as 
the  extraordinary  favor  they  had  just  received 
from  Heaven.  They  united  in  holy  transports 
of  joy,  adored  the  ineffable  mercies  of  God, 
and  celebrated  the  goodness  of  His  Blessed 
Mother.  Regarding  the  holy  image  as  an  as- 
sured token  of  the  Divine  protection  over 
them,  and  as  the  source  of  their  new  happi- 
ness, they  gave  it  the  name  of  "  Dame-de- 
Liesse"  *  and  saluted  it  by  that  name. 

The  hour  having  arrived  when  the  Princess 
must  return  to  the  palace,  she  begged  the 
chevaliers  to  allow  her  to  take  with  her  the 
holy  image,  promising  that  she  would  conceal 
it  in  her  apartment  with  the  greatest  care ;  at 
the  same  time  assuring  them  that  she  would 
take  the  proper  measures  to  procure  their 
liberty,  and  would  herself  openly  profess  the 
Faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  chevaliers  freely 
complied  with  the  Princess's  desire,  and  parted 
from  her  with  mutual  expressions  of  Christian 
charity. 

Returning  to  the  palace,  the  Princess  Is- 
meria  informed  her  father  that  she  had  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  chevaliers.  Then  shut- 
ting herself  up  in  her  room,  and  placing  her- 
self before  the  holy  image,  she  implored  our 
Lady,  with  many  tears,  to  finish  in  her  the  work 
of  redemption,  and  inspire  her  with  the  most 
certain  means  by  which  she  could  be  enabled 
to  leave  the  court  and  Egypt,  and  also  make  a 
public  confession  of  the  Faith  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  hour  for  rest  having  come,  and  being 
overpowered  by  sleep  in  the  midst  of  the 
various  thoughts  that  agitated  her,  the 
Blessed  Virgin  made  known  to  her,  in  a  won- 
derful manner,  that  she  had  granted  her 
prayer.  Towards  midnight  she  was  awakened 
by  the  resplendent  brightness  of  a  great  and 
brilliant  light  that  filled  the  room,  and  by  an 
ecstatic  concert  of  harmonious  voices,  and  saw 
the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  midst  of  this  celestial 
splendor,  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  holy  virgins. 

The  divine  Mother  addressed  her  in  a  tone 
of  sweetness  and  affection,  saying  that  she 
had  come  to  deliver  her  from  the  slavery  of 
the  court,  and'would  cause  her  to  go  to  France, 
where  she  would  be  regenerated  through 
Jesus  Christ,  her  Son,  in  the  waters  of  bap- 
tism ;  that  she'wished  to  confer  upon  her  the 
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honor  of  having  her  own  name,  Mary,  in  bap- 
tism ;  and  that  after  having  led  a  holy  and 
chaste  life  she  would  receive  at  the  hands  of 
her  Son  in  heaven  the  crown  of  glory  prepared 
for  the  elect.  After  these  consoling  assurances, 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  her  celestial  troop,  with 
the  light  that  surrounded  them,  disappeared. 

The  Princess  was  so  transported  with  joy 
and  admiration  from  all  she  had  seen  and 
heard  that  for  some  time  she  lost  conscious- 
ness. Recovering  from  her  ecstasy,  and  con- 
sidering the  abundance  of  mercies  with 
which  the  Lord  had  blessed  her,  she  was  so 
profoundly  touched  that  she  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  in  the  most  tender  sen- 
feiments  of  love  and  gratitude  towards  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His  holy  Mother. 

Fortified  by  the  words  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin and  by  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
increased  in  her  at  each  instant,  the  Princess 
resolved  to  leave  the  court  the  following  night. 
The  entire  day  was  passed  in  preparing  for 
the  execution  of  her  design.  At  midnight  she 
took  the  celestial  image  and  her  jewels,  and 
left  the  palace  by  a  private  door,  going 
straight  to  the  prison.  The  gates  opened  of 
themselves,  the  sentinels  and  guards  being 
buried  in  sleep.  The  chevaliers  were  awake, 
and  in  prayer,  confidently  awaiting  the 
mercy  of  God.  Of  a  sudden  their  chains 
were  broken  and  fell  from  their  hands. 

Inspired  by  God, 'they  left  the  prison  with- 
out reflecting  what  might  become  of  them ; 
and  went  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  opened 
of  their  own  accord,  and  gave  them  free  exit. 
They  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  with- 
out obstacle.  In  like  manner  was  the  Prince 
of  the  Apostles  delivered  from  the  -prison  of 
Herod,  the  chains  having  fallen  from  his  hands, 
and  the  iron  gates  opening  before  him. 

Scarcely  had  the  Princess  and  the  chevaliers 
reached  the  Nile  than  they  received  a  new 
proof  of  the  protection  of  Heaven.  A 
young  man  appeared  in  a  boat,  and  offered  to 
take  them  over  the  water  ;  but  no  sooner  had 
they  landed  on  the  opposite  shore  than  the 
youth  and  the  boat  disappeared. 

While  all  these  miraculous  events  were 
taking  place,  and  until  they  had  been  trans- 
ported in  safety  to  the  other  side  of  the  Nile, 
the  Princess  and  the  chevaliers  were  over- 
whelmed with  amazement ;  but  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  boat,  as  if  opening  their  eyes 
upon  the  marvels  that  had  been  operated  in 
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thfir  favor,  they  began,  as  did  the  ehildn-n 
of  Israt-1  iifiiT  the  passage  of  tin-  I{«-d  Sea,  to 
give  thanks  to  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother 
for  the  signal  ln-m-tits  heaped  upon  them ; 
and  prayed  with  ardor  for  a  continuance  of 
Divine  protection.  After  having  thus  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude  to  Heaven,  they  took 
the  first  road  that  presented  itsi-lt. 

Ismeria  constantly  held  in  her  arms  the 
celestial  image.  Having  walked  for  a  length 
of  time,  God  permitted  that  she  should  be- 
come too  fatigued  to  continue  the  jour- 
ney. This  compelled  the  chevaliers  to  stop, 
BO  that  the  Princess  might  rest.  She  had  al- 
ready passed  two  nights  without  sleep.  But, 
fearing  that  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  on  becoming 
aware  of  their  flight,  would  pursue  them,  they 
deemed  it  prudent  to  leave  the  public  road 
and  retire  to  a  meadow  some  distance  off. 
Having  arranged  a  comfortable  place  for  the 
Princess,  the  chevaliers  withdrew  to  rest 
themselves.  At  first  they  kept  watch,  but  af- 
ter a  time,  being  greatly  fatigued  by  their 
prolonged  vigils  and  labors,  they  were  insen- 
sibly overcome  by  sleep. 

What  was  the  astonishment  of  the  Chevalier 
d'Eppe  when,  on  awaking  after  some  hours  of 
slumber,  he  found  himself  in  a  different  coun- 
try from  the  one  in  which  he  had  fallen  asleep  ! 
He  perceived  in  the  distance  a  castle,  which 
seemed  to  be  Marchais ;  but  he  could  not 
persuade  himself  that  he  was  at  the  gateway 
of  his  own  domain.  He  ran  to  a  shepherd 
who  pastured  his  flock  near  by,  and,  ques- 
tioning him,  learned  that  the  castle  was  in- 
deed that  of  Marchais. 

Transported  with  joy  at  this  new  prodigy, 
he  hastily  awakened  the  Princess  Ismeria,  and 
his  brothers,  who  were  still  sleeping,  and  an- 
nounced to  them  that  they  were  not  only  in 
France,  but  upon  their  own  lands,  and  that  the 
castle  before  them  was  Marchais. 

The  first  care  of  Ismeria  on  awaking  was 
to  seek  the  holy  image  that  she  had  placed  be- 
side her,  and,  not  seeing  it  at  first,  she  feared 
that  it  was  lost,  and  was  greatly  alarmed; 
when,  looking  around  on  all  sides,  she  was  ex- 

»mely  rejoiced   to  find  it  not  far  distant, 

side  a  sparkling  fountain:*  According  to 
lition,  the  water  of  this  fountain  has,  from 

*This  fountain  still  exist*  at  the  entrance  of  the 
augh  of  Liesse  and  near  the  gate  of  Laon.  A  small 

ipel  was  built  on  the  spot,  in  honor  of  the  choice 
le  by  the  celestial  image. 


a  very  remote  period,  cured  fevers  and  other 
maladies. 

It  would  be  iniposr-ible  to  express  the  joy  of 
the  Princess  and  of  the  pious  chevaliers  whent 
by  a  new  miracle  which  they  could  not  have 
hoped  for,  they  found  thi-m^'lves  in  France, 
on  their  own  estates, — free,  exempt  from  peril 
and  the  fatigue  of  a  long  voyage,  and,  above 
all,  delivered  from  fear  of  the  resentment  of  aii 
outraged  father,  whose  daughter  had  fled  from 
him,  and  who  would  have  carried  his  ven- 
geance to  the  last  extremity. 

After  having  made  a  thousand  acts  of 
thanksgiving  to  our  Lord  and  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, they  charged  the  shepherd  to  go  and 
make  known  to  Madame  d'Eppe,  their  mother, 
that  her  sons  were  still  living,  giving  him 
at  the  same  time  general  information  of  their 
return  to  France.  The  young  chevalier  fol- 
lowed the  messenger  closely,  and  scarcely  had 
the  shepherd  executed  his  commission  than  the 
young  chevalier  presented  himself  to  his 
mother.  He  respectfully  greeted  her,  and  was 
received  with  most  tender  embraces.  Then 
he  hastened  to  confirm  the  happy  tidings  of 
the  freedom  of  his  brothers,  and  their  return 
home.  He  recounted  all  the  wondrous  favors 
that  the  Lord  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  had 
granted  them ;  and  added  that  his  brothers 
were  at  that  moment  at  a  fountain  known  by 
her, — not  far  from  the  castle, — and  also  the 
Princess,  who  held  in  her  arms  the  celestial 
image. 

The  emotions  of  Madame  d'Eppe  when  she 
again  saw  one  of  her  sons,  and  heard  such 
marvellous  prodigies  narrated  to  her,  might  be 
compared  to  the  astonishment  of  the  famous 
Queen  of  Saba  at  the  sight  of  the  magnificence 
and  wonders  of  the  court  of  Solomon.  Trans- 
ported with  gratitude,  she  raised  her  eyes  and 
hands  to  Heaven,  and  with  fervent  pray- 
ers thanked  God  for  the  excess  of  His  goodness 
to  her  dear  sons.  She  then  made  haste  to  ac- 
company the  young  chevalier  to  the  place 
where  he  had  left  the  Princess  and  his  broth- 
ers. She  first  prostrated  herself  on  her  knees, 
with  the  deepest  humility,  before  the  celestial 
image,  after  which  she  saluted  the  Princess 
Ismeria  with  all  the  respect  due  to  her  birth 
and  rank,  and  then  embraced  her  dear  sons. 
They  all  united  in  giving  thanks  to  God  for 
the  unbounded  mercies  heaped  upon  them,  af- 
ter which  the  noble  lady  invited  the  Prin- 
cess to  accompany  her  sons  to  the  castle. 
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A  new  incident  occurred  on  the  way  thither, 
which  increased  their  astonishment.  As  they 
passed  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  Chapel 
of  Liesse,  bat  which  was  then  an  enclosed 
open  space,  the  image,  which  the  Princess  had 
hitherto  carried  without  difficulty,  suddenly 
became  of  such  extraordinary  weight  that, 
notwithstanding  her  utmost  efforts,  she  found 
it  impossible  even  to  hold  it  in  her  arms ;  nor 
could  the  united  strength  of  the  chevaliers 
raise  it  from  the  ground,  or  move  it.  Th,ey 
were  greatly  perplexed  at  this  strange  occur- 
rence, and  did  not  know  at  first  what  to  at- 
tribute it  to,  or  what  it  signified.  Finally, 
they  understood  that  this  was  the  place  where 
the  Blessed  Virgin  designed  in  an  especial 
manner  that  her  image  should  remain  to  re- 
ceive the  homage  of  the  faithful.  They  bound 
themselves  by  vow  to  build  a  church  on  the 
spot,  in  which  they  would  place  the  image. 
As  soon  as  this  vow  was  made,  Ismeria  tried 
again  to  take  up  the  image,  and  was  enabled  to 
do  so  without  difficulty.  The  company  then 
proceeded  on  their  way,  and  soon  arrived  at 
the  Castle  of  Marchais. 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Mrs.  Bridget  Joyce  was  busily  engaged  at 
the  Thrush's  Nest  in  looking  after  the  com- 
forts of  her  civil  and  free-handed  guest,  Mr. 
Aiketa..  The  little  gentleman  had  just  walked 
ov«r  from  Glencreegan,  and  his  dinner  was 
ready  as  the  cuckoo-clock  struck  the  half-hour 
after  six. 

"  I  don't  feel  like  eating  to-day,  Mrs.  J.,"  he 
observed,  as  he  toyed  with  a  cut  of  salmon. 
"  I'm  not  up  to  the  mark  ;  I  guess  very  little 
would  lay  me  out — an  Americanism,  Mrs.  J." 

"You  do  look  dawney,  sir,"  observed  his 
hostess,  compassionately. 

"  I'm  a  little  under  the  weather — an  Ameri- 
canism ! — that's  a  fact." 

"It's  overworked  y'are,  Misther  Aiken.  I 
never  seen  a  oraythur  more  attentive  nor  you 


are.    Troth  but  ye  must  be  glad  that  your 
upholstherin'  is  nearly  over." 

"  Glad  !   yes,"  a  sigh  coming  up  from  the 
little  gentleman's  smart  scarlet  morocco  slip- 
pers.   "  I'm  kind  o'  glad — an  Americanism  J- 
and  kind  o' sorry.    By  the  way,  who  is  this 
Cavendish  that's  always  at  Glencreegan  ?  " 

"  He 's  a,  cousin  of  Lord  Crofton  of  Moha- 
nappa, — a  bad  landlord,  an'  a  black  Protes, — 
I  mane" — here  Mrs.  Joyce  brought  her  apron 
to  her  mouth  to  cough  down  the  "tant" — 
"he's  that  bigoted  that  no  wan  but  of  his 
own  sort  has  a  chance  wid  him." 

"This  Cavendish  is  not  particularly  big- 
oted, I  reckon  ?  " 

"Sorra  a  bit.  Sure  he  was  in  the  chapel 
below  last  Sunday,  an'  blows  th'  organ  for 
Miss  Jarrette's  harmonium ;  and  they  say 
that  they  're  as  thick  as  pays.  Will  I  bring 
in  the  ile'gant  leg  o'  lamb,  sir  ?  " 

"  If  you  please,  Mrs.  Joyce." 

The  leg  of  Iamb  appeared,  and  Mr;  Aiken, 
having  helped  hi'riiself,  renewed  the  ctfhversa- 
tion. 

"  What  do  they  say"  about  this  Mn  Caven- 
dish, Mrs.  Joyce  ?" 

"Well,  sir,  they  say  thafc* he's  coorting  Misr 
Jarrette." 

"Oh,  they  do,  do  they?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  that  he  hasn't  a.'lh-ass  fardhin' 
to  bless  himself  wid,  and  that  the  Groftons  is 
backing  him  up.  Wan  linds  him  a  horse,  an- 
other a  gun  ;  another  mebbe  a  five-pound 
note  for  to  make  a  show  wid  the  servants. 
Sure  it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  Crofton 
family  if  they  could  get  the  young  lady  !  But 
if  I  have  eyes  in  me  head,  it's  not  Misther 
Cavendish  that's  goin'  to  win." 

"  You  don't  say  so  ! "  exclaimed  Aiken. 

"Troth,  but  I  do!" 

"And  do  you  really  mean  what  you  say  ?  " 

"I  do,  sir." 

"  You  should  be  a  person  of  penetration  and 
intelligence.'* 

"  I  can  see  a  hole  in  a  mill-stone  as  soon  as 
another,  sir." 

"  And  you  really  think  this  ?  " 

"Ofeoorseldol" 

"  That  Jacqueline— Miss  Jarrette — prefers 
another." 

"Ido.ir 

"  By  thunder  ! — an  Americanism  ! — but  this 
is  strange  f"  and  the  little  geniknian  lay  back 
in  his  chair. 
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"  Hadn't  you  a  suspicion  that  way  yourself, 
•ir?" 

u  Well — I  guess — I  may  say — that  I  have" 
deliberately,  and  pinching  his  chin  with  his 
forefinger  and  thumb. 

"See  that  now!"  said  Mrs.  Joyce,  trium- 
phantly. 

"  I  may  aay  that  I  have"  he  repeated  ;  " and 
I'm  exceedingly  pleased  to  find  my  suspicion 
verified, — to  find  myself,  as  the  Americans 
•ay, '  on  the  inside  track.' " 

M  If  any  wan  would  know,  it  would  be  you, 
Mr.  Aiken,  for  sure  ye're  always  contagious. 
You're  all  as  wan  of  the  family,  sir." 

"  Well,  they  have  treated  me,  I  may  say,  in 
the  most  fluttering  way.  Jacque — Miss  Jar- 
'  rette — has  consulted  me  on  everything.  Sat- 
urday was  a  week  when  she  said,  ^Dear  Mr. 
Aiken.'  It  was  at  my  suggestion  that  she  re- 
placed an  etagere  of  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth by  a  repoussee  cabinet  of  Louis  the 
Eleventh.  And  so  you  think  that  this  Ca- 
vendish is  not  the  man  ?  " 

"  That's  me  opinion,"  said  the  widow,  em- 
phatically. 

"And  a  sound  opinion,  I  have  no  doubt, 
Mrs.  Joyce.  Come,  now,"  he  added,  shifting 
round  on  his  chair,  "  what  leads  you  to  sup- 
pose that  there  is  another  man  in  the  case  ?  " 

"Well,  sir,  I've  eyes  an'  ears.  Do  ye  re- 
mimber  Friday  last,  whin  the  ladies  come 
down  here  afther  a  walk  to  Bon-a-veigh  ?  " 

"  You  bet ! — an  Americanism  ! — of  course  I 
do!" 

"  Well,  the  dickins  an  eye  she  had  for  Mis- 
ther  Cavendish,  or  an  ear  nayther." 

"  You  don't  say  so  ! "  And  Mr.  Aiken 
smirked  at  himself  in  the  glass,  still  pinching 
his  chin. 

"  Sorra  a  wan." 

"  What  an  observing  woman  you  are,  to  be 
sure,  Mrs.  Joyce  !  Say,  Mrs.  J.,  I'll  fix  up  this 
room  for  you  in  better  shape.  I've  some 
things  in  Qalway  that  will  make  this  room 
look  brighter  than  a  new  express  wagon. 
And  so  she  had  no  eyes  or  ears  for  Cavendish  ! 
Yes  :  I  did  remark  that  she  let  him  slide." 

"  She  did,  sure  enough." 

"Now,  Mrs.  Joyce,  what's  to  hinder  the 
other  man  from  succeeding.  Eh  ?  "  And  his 

t lance  was  timid  and  nervous. 
"Nothin'  that  I  know  of,  sir." 
"He's  not  old." 
"Old?" 


"  He's  not  bad-looking." 

"Faix,  a  betther-lookin'  young  gintleman 
there's  not  betune  this  and  the  Shannon." 

"  He's  fairly  educated." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  His  social  position  is  good  enough  for  the 
nature  of  a  country  that  recognizes  no  class." 

"  He  could  hould  up  his  head  wid  the  Lord 
Leftenint." 

"  His  manners  have  been  acknowledged  to 
be — well,  ahem  ! — fascinating." 

"And  why  wouldn't  they  ?  " 

"Then  I  do  really  agree  with  you,  Mrs. 
Joyce,  in  saying  there  is  no  valid  reason  why 
he  shouldn't  carry  off  this  prize." 

"All  he  wants  is  spunk,"  said  the  widow. 

"  That  can  be  easily  remedied." 

"And  if  he's  afeard  for  to  spake  up  himself, 
sure  he  should  get  Father  Tom  to  do  it." 

"The  idea  is  an  admirable  one,  Mrs.  J.  I 
never  thought  of  it  before.  Admirable ! 
You're  a  level-headed  woman — an  American- 
ism !  Don't  be  alarmed," — as  the  widow  pro- 
ceeded to  run  her  hand  along  the  top  of  her 
cap, — "  a  level-headed  lady,  and  as  smart  as  a 
steel-trap." 

At  this  juncture  Mrs.  Joyce  was  called 
away,  and  Aiken,  whose  appetite  a  few  min- 
utes before  was  of  the  smallest,  now  proceeded 
to  attack  the  lamb,  muttering :  "  Yes  :  Father 
Tom's  my  man.  I'll  get  him  to  speak  to  Jac- 
queline for  me.  He  will  declare  my  senti- 
ments." 

And  the  widow,  as  she  weighed  a  pound  ol 
tea,  reflected :  "  If  the  Captain  only  had  spunk, 
he'd  be  rowlin'  in  goold." 

Father  Tom  was  engaged  in  the  perusal  of 
the  Weekly  Freeman  when  Mr.  Aiken  made 
his  appearance. 

"Don't  stir,  Father!"  he  cried,  as  he  took 
a  seat.  "I  just  dropped  in  to  have  a  little 
chat.  I'm  a  poor  visitor,  Father,  or  I  would 
have  called,  as  in  duty  bound,  long  ago.  Any 
news  ?  " 

"I  was  just  reading  a  noble  protest  of  the 
Holy  Father,"  said  the  priest,  "against  the 
impious  creatures  who,  led  astray  by  Satan, 
are  doing  Satan's  work.  Oh,  what  a  picture 
of  resignation  does  not  the  Holy  Father  give 
to  the  world !  It  is  God's  will  that  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  should  be  thus  afflicted  in 
order  to  show  His  love  of  His  own  Church — 
But  pardon  me,  sir,"  added  the  priest,  "  I  for- 
got that  your  creed — " 
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"  Oh,  don't  be  uneasy  about  that,  sir,"  inter- 
posed Aiken.  "All  creeds  must  take  a  back- 
seat— an  Americanism  ! — when  Catholicity  is 
mentioned.  It  lays  'em  xmt — another  Amer- 
icanism !  By  the  way,  you  see  a  good  deal  of 
our  American  friends  at  Glencreegan  ?  " 

"Not  more  than  I  could  wish.  They  are 
most  charitable,  amiable,  and  charming." 

"  Right  you  are,  Father.  I  never  met  such 
people.  I  guess  you  see  'em  every  day  ?  " 

"One  way  or  another,  yes.  They  attend 
my  two  Masses." 

"  You  take  long  walks  with  them,  too  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  my  kinsman  and  I  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  their  escorts  on  some  moun- 
tain-climbing expeditions.  Do  you  know,  sir, 
that  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten  never  comes  on  one 
of  these  expeditious  without  being  provided 
with  gold  for  our  sick  poor  ?  Nor  is  her  beau- 
tiful sister  a  whit  less  charitable." 

"  Jacqueline  is  a  most  large-hearted  girl.  I 
wish,"  he  added  under  his  breath,  "  I  were  sure 
of  a  big  slice  of  that  heart ! " 

The  priest  asked  the  upholsterer  when  his 
labors  at  Glencreegan  would  be  finished. 

"  In  about  one  week ;  but  I  can  spin  out 
two." 

"  Spin  out  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Father :  I — I  am  loth  to  leave  that 
lively  place." 

"  That  expression  does  credit  to  your  taste, 
sir ;  but  I  trust  you  will  not  remain  at  the 
expense  of  honesty." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  You  spoke  of  spinning  out  two  weeks.  If 
I  am  right  in  my  conjecture,  you  would  make 
one  week's  work  into  two,  at  the  expense  of 
these  generous  people." 

"Oh,  I  don't  exactly  mean  that,  reverend 
sir,"  cried  Aiken,  in  an  alarmed  tone  ;  "  what 
I  meant  was  this.  I  could  suggest  changes, 
alterations,  such  as  my  artistic  sense  would 
tell  me  to  be  correct ;  -and  the  ladies  would,  of 
course,  adopt  my  suggestions.  As  a  matter- 
of-fact,  sir,  I'm  a  very  critical  person,  and  I 
mean  to  write  a  book  on  Home  Decoration." 

"  I  beg  to  apologize  for  my  uncharitableness 
and  stupidity,"  said  Father  Tom. 

"You  are  neither  uncharitable  nor  stupid, 
sir ;  and  I  can  tell  you  that  you  stand  A  1 
up  at  the  house.  The  ladies  are  forever  talk- 
ing of  you,  and  they  swear  by  you." 

"  I  am  proud  to  have  won  any  portion,  how- 
ever small,  of  their  good-will.  And  now,  sir, 


will  you  permit  me  to  read  a  portion  of  this 
noble  Allocution  of  the  Holy  Father  ?  " 

The  fact  was  that  Father  Tom  was  intensely 
eager  to  resume  the  perusal  of  the  article,  and 
by  this  adroit  stroke  hoped  either  to  get  at 
the  article  or  to  get  rid  of  his  visitor. 

"  In  a  minute  or  two,  Father,"  replid  Aiken. 
"  The  fact  is " — and  here  he  fidgetted  a  good 
deal — "  I  want  your  counsel,  your  advice,  your 
co-operation  in  a  matter, — you're  so  level- 
headed— an  Americanism  ! — ha !  ha ! " 

The  priest  laid  aside  the  newspaper.  This 
man  required  his  services  ;  that  was  enough  ; 
for  Father  Tom  was  ever  ready  to  gird  up  his 
loins  if  he  could  be  of  service,  in  ever  so  hum- 
ble a  way,  to  ever  so  humble  an  individual. 

"  I  know  your  great  and  well-deserved  in- 
fluence with  the  people  at  Glencreegan,  Fa- 
ther, and — and  I  wish  to  say  that  if  you  aid 
me  in  a  little  matter  with  them  that  you  will 
find  me  very  morally  as  well  as  commercially 
grateful." 

"Mr.  Aiken,"  said  the  priest,  very  gravely, 
"  I  do  not  sell  my  services.  They  belong  to 
my  Master." 

"I  know.     I  know, — what  I  meant  was — " 

"I  do  not  seek  to  inquire  your  meaning, 
sir.  If  I  can  be  of  righteous  service  to  any 
man,  it  is  my  duty  so  to  be.  Satis  est" 

The  upholsterer  pinched  his  chin  very  hard 
for  a  second  ere  resuming,  while  he  rolled  his 
toes  in  a  ball  in  his  shoes. 

"I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  this  family, 
Rev.  sir.  I  have  seen  'em  daily,  hourly.  I 
am  a  man  of  acute  perceptive  qualities.  I  see 
things  at  a  glance.  I  am  a  psychologist.  You 
know  what  a  psychologist  means  ?  " 

The  priest  bowed. 

"  Well,  Father,  I've  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion, and  I'm  pretty  well  posted — an  Ameri- 
canism ! — that  these  ladies  are  about  as  clev- 
er-hearted and  amiable  as  were  ever  created." 

"I  think  your  diagnosis  is  very  correct," 
said  the  priest. 

"  Right  you  are.  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten  is  a 
model  wife,  and  a  model  mother,  and  a  model 
sister.  Why  shouldn't  her  sister  Jacqueline 
make  a  model  wife,  and  a  model  mother  ?  She 
is  already  a  model  sister." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  she  will."' 

"He  will  be  a  lucky  man  who  gets  her,  even 
supposing  she  hadn't  a  trade-dollar  in  the 
world." 

"  Indeed  he  would,"  said  the  priest,  with  a 
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sigh,  thinking  of  the  gulf  of  gold  that  sepa- 

<1  her  from  his  kinsman. 
"  Yes,  if  she  Imdii't  a  trade-dollar,  sir,  and 

ey  won't  be  taken  in  the  States  now  except 
at  .1  "liscouut.  You  see,  I'm  posted." 

"  I  do  indeed,  sir." 

"  Now,  Reverend  Father,  this  young  lady 
is  bound  to  get  married." 

11  That  is  a  question." 

"  Why,  with  her  wealth  she  '11  have  lovers 
by  the  thousand." 

"She  might  prefer  to  devote  her  wealth  and 
her  poor  life  to  the  service  of  God." 

"  Become  a  nun  ! "  exclaimed  Aiken,  aghast. 

"  Why  not,  sir  ?  Fairer  and  richer  women 
than  ever  she  was  have  enlisted  in  the  white- 
robed  army  of  God." 

11  That's  so  ;  but—" 

"  And  have  been  immeasurably  happier  than 
if  they  had  remained  in  a  world  that  is  one 
bristle  of  temptation  to  sin." 

"  Is  she  going  to  pan  out  this  way  ? " 
asked  the  upholsterer,  as  though  afraid  to  re- 
ceive a  reply. 

"Pan  out?" 

"  An  Americanism  ! — I  mean  is  she  going 
into  a  nunnery  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  heard  anything  about  it." 

"  Oh  ! "  and  a  relieved  expression  stole  over 
Mr.  Aiken's  face.  "The  wish — ha  !  ha  ! — 
was  father  to  the  thought.  Well,  Padre,  if 
Miss  Jarrette  doesn't  go  into  a  nunnery,  she  '11 
marry." 

"  It  is  very  probable." 

"  And,  from  what  I  know,  she  '11  marry  the 
man  of  her  choice." 

"I  should  indeed  hope  so,  provided  he  be 
honest  and  pure." 

"  Now,  supposing  such  a  man  were  at  hand 
— an  Americanism  ! — don't  you  think  it  would 
be  doing  a  good  stroke  of  business  to  help  to 
fix  things?" 

"  I  do  not  quite  understand  you,  Mr.  Aiken." 

"  I'll  come  out  plainer.  Suppose,  I  say,  that 
a  man  such  as  you  describe  were  anxious  to 
marry  the  lady,  and  would  come  to  you  and 
§ay  :  '  See  here,  Father,  you've  got  a  tumble- 
down old  rookery  of  a  church  here  ;  I'll  build 
you  an  A-oner.  You  have  no  school-house 
worth  a  cent ;  I'll  put  up  a  model.  You've 
no  curate  to  help  you  out;  I'll  see  that  you 
get  a  rouser.'  Suppose,  I  say,  that  this  man 
were  to  come  and  say  all  this  to  you,  and — " 

"I  suppose,  sir,"  interrupted  Father  Tom, 


"  that  I  would  be  rude  enough  to  call  him 
an  ass,  and  wicked  enough  to  think  him  a 
knave."  And  the  good  priest  clutched  the 
Freeman  till  it  rustled  like  an  autumn  breeze. 

"  This  old  chap  is  not  to  be  got  at  that  way," 
thought  Aiken.  "  I  have  gone  on  the  wrong 
track  ;  I  must  switch  on  to  another.  Father," 
he  added,  aloud,  "  perhaps,  in  the  way  I  put  it, 
you'd  be  right ;  all  that  should  be  said  after- 
ward. You've  got  the  bulge  on  me — an  Amer- 
icanism !  I  will  put  the  case  as  it  should  be 
put  to  you." 

The  priest  was  silent. 

"  Suppose  Miss  Jarrette  were  to — " 

"Mr.  Aiken,"  burst  in  Father  Tom,  "I 
must  request  that  Miss  Jarrette's  affairs,  mat- 
rimonial or  otherwise,  shall  not  be  discussed 
here ;  and  let  me  add,  sir,  that  I  consider  it  ex- 
ceedingly unbecoming  in  a  man  of  your  posi- 
tion and  years — " 

"  Years,  Father  !  I  am  only  thirty-five,"  in- 
terrupted Aiken,  glancing  at  himself  in  the 
glass. 

At  this  moment  Phil  entered. 

"  Good  evening,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  uphol- 
sterer. "  His  Reverence  and  I  have  been  hav- 
ing a  most  delightful  chat  about  lots  of  things. 
I  think  I  must  be  off.  I'll  feel  proud,  Father," 
he  added,  "  if  when  passing  the  Thrush's  Nest 
you  would  pay  me  a  visit.  I'll  tax  the  re- 
sources of  the  establishment  for  a  square  meal 
— an  Americanism !  And  you  too,  sir,"  to 
the  dragoon.  "  Good  evening,  Father !  Good 
evening,  sir-!"  and,  bowing,  he  hastily  left 
the  cottage,  closing  the  little  wicket  with  a 
bang. 

"  What  did  the  upholsterer  want,  Padre  ?" 
asked  Phil ;  "  an  order  to  do  up  this  room  a 
la  Louis  Quinze,  and  my  apartment  after  the 
Italian?" 

"Guess  again,  Phil,"  laughed  the  priest. 

"An  order  for  the  restoration  of  our  Cathe- 
dral, sir,  after  the  Renaissance  ?  " 

"  Guess  again  !  '*" 

"  I  give  it  up,  sir." 

"  So  you  may,  my  son.  He  came  to  talk  of 
Miss  Jarrette." 

"Miss  Jarrette!" 

"Yes,  Phil:  and  of  her  matrimonial  pros- 
pects. 'Pon  my  word,"  added  the  priest,  with 
a  serious  air,  "  from  what  he  said,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  he  meant  to  make  her  an  offer  him- 
self." 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 
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Memoir  of  Rev.  Henry  Lemcke,  0.  S.  B. 


BT   THB   REV.  A.  A.  LAMBING. 

XI. 

Father  Lemcke  came  from  Philadelphia  by 
the  slow  mode  of  travel  of  those  early  days,  and, 
according  to  the  instructions  he  had  received, 
left  the  stage  at  the  little  village  of  Munster, 
about  four  miles  from  Loretto,  the  home  of  the 
venerable  missionary  to  whom  he  was  now  to 
become  assistant.  Although  his  stopping  for 
the  night  in  the  poor  tavern  of  the  town,  his 
introduction  to  Dr.  Gallitzin,  and  his  final  fix- 
ing of  his  home  at  Ebensburg,  may  be  familiar 
to  some  of  the  readers  of  THE  uAvE  MARIA," 
through  the  "  Life  of  Dr.  Gallitzin,"  by  Miss 
Brownson,  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  tran- 
scribing it  at  length  as  I  find  it,  being  as  it  is 
but  a  translation  of  certain  passages  of  his 
own  Leben  und  Werken  des  Prinzen  Gallit- 
zin's. 

"  The  stage  stopped  at  the  house  of  Peter 
Collins,  a  genuine  Irishman  of  the  old  school  ; 
and  here  I  had  the  first  opportunity  to  look 
about  in  an  Irish  family,  and  to  form  an  idea 
of  that  people.  As  soon  as  they  found  out 
that  I  was  a  priest,  going  to  see  the  venerable 
Gallitzin,  I  was  no  stranger  any  more  to 
them,  but  the  whole  family  gathered  around 
me  and  welcomed  me  with  the  greatest 
respect.  ...  As  it  was  evening,  and  the  road 
through  the  woods  difficult  even  in  daytime, 
they  insisted  on  my  staying  all  night.  Our 
conversation  in  the  evening,  with  my  awkward 
pronunciation  and  their  IrisK  brogue,  was 
rather  a  poor  performance,  which  grand- 
mother tried  to  remedy  by  howling  in  my 
ears  with  all  her  might ;  and  as  this  was  of  no 
nse  either,  she  had  the  blacksmith  of  the  vil- 
lage sent  for  to  act  as  interpreter.  But  here 
there  was  not  much  gained,  for  Mr.  Brown's 
English  was  very  poor,  and  as  for  his  German, 
he  spoke  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  which  at  that 
time  was  to  me  an  unknown  idiom.  Early 
the  next  morning  a  horse  was  saddled  to 
carry  me  to  Loretto.  Tom,  one  of  the  numer- 
ous young  Collinses,  stood  ready  with  a  cudgel 
in  his  hand  to  show  me  the  road,  and  to  take 
the  horse  back.  After  having  travelled  a  mile 
or  two,  I  saw  a  sled  approaching,  dragged 
along  by  two  stout  horses  over  the  bare 


ground,  and  in  the  sled  I  saw  a  venerable  old 
man,  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  I  thought 
the  old  man  must  have  met  with  some  acci- 
dent in  the  woods,  that  they  had  to  haul  him 
home  in  such  a  strange  manner  ;  but  Tom, 
trotting  ahead  with  his  dogs,  turned  round, 
and,  pointing  to  the  strange  appearance,  said : 
4  There  is  the  priest  coming.' 

44 '  Are  you  the  pastor  of  Loretto  ?  '  said  It 
reining  up  to  the  sled. 

"  4  Yes,  sir.' 

444 The  Prince  Gallitzin?' 

" 4  Yes,  at  your  service,'  said  he  ;  4  and  this  is 
my  princely  equipage.' 

41 1  was  rather  surprised  at  this  strange  way 
of  travelling,  but  there  was  good  reason  for  it. 
He  had  been  hurt  by  a  fall,  and  was  not  able 
to  mount  a  horse  any  more ;  and  for  a  carriage, 
they  were  not  in  those  days  practicable." 

The  venerable  missionary  was  on  his  way 
to  the  house  of  one  of  his  parishioners  to  cele- 
brate Mass,  and  having  left  it  to  the  option  of 
Father  Lemcke  to  accompany  him  or  go  to 
Loretto  and  await  his  return,  the  latter,  think- 
ing it  too  good  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  at  once  with  the  missionary  and 
his  mission  to  be  lost,  went  with  him.  Ar- 
rived at  the  house,  Father  Lemcke  assisted 
hearing  the  confessions  of  the  Germans  ;  and, 
after  the  hospitable  dinner  always  served  on 
such  occasions,  both  returned  to  Loretto. 

Not  doubting  that  many  of  my  readers  will 
be  pleased  to  have  a  picture  of  the  venerable 
Gallitzin,  and  of  his  way  of  managing  things 
at  his  mountain  home,  from  the  pen  of  one 
so  capable  of  drawing  it  as  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  I  shall  give  it  at  length  in  the  next 
chapter,  from  Father  Lemcke's  German  Life 
of  Dr.  Gallitzin,  written  some  twenty  years 
ago,  when  his  recollection  was  no  doubt  very 
vivid. 

XII. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  last  chapter  we 
found  the  subject  of  our  memoir  at  Loretto, 
with  the  venerable  pastor.  We  shall  leave 
him  to  continue  in  the  words  of  his  Life  of  the 
noble  missionary ;  and  the  picture  of  Loretto 
and  the  ways  of  its  incumbent  will  not  be 
without  interest  to  the  reader.  He  says  :  44  In 
the  evening  we  had  much  to  talk  about.  Forty- 
two  years  had  passed  since  Gallitzin  had  left 
Germany,  and  in  that  time  how  much  had 
happened !  And  while  all  this  was  passing, 
this  man,  destined  by  his  birth  as  well  as  by 
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his  talents  to  play  a  grand  rMe  in  the  world's 
theatre,  had  been  announcing  in  the  Alle- 
gliiiny  Mountains  the  Kingdom  of  the  Prince 
of  IVace. 

44  While  we  were  thus  deeply  engaged  in 
conversation  it  grew  very  late,  and  then  I  saw 
an  illustration  of  the  old-time  Catholic  dis- 
cipline and  home  regularity.  One  of  the  old 
women,  of  whom  there  were  several  living  in 
the  house,  put  her  head  in  the  doorway,  ask- 
ing if  there  would  be  prayers  that  night. 
'Certainly/  said  Gallitzin,  rising  at  once  ;  and, 
a  signal  being  given,  the  household  came  in 
together.  The  old  nobleman  knelt,  without 
any  ceremony,  near  the  table  by  which  he  had 
been  sitting,  took  his  rosary  from  his  pocket 
and  began  it. 

11  When  I  left  my  room  the  next  morning, 
I  met  the  prince  with  his  arms  full  of  wood, 
intending  to  make  a  fire,  as  it  had  grown  quite 
cold  during  the  night.  Afterwards  when  I 
went  to  the  chapel  to  say  Mass,  he  insisted 
upon  serving  me.  .  .  . 

"The  next  day  was  Sunday.  The  people 
began  to  come  very  early  in  the  morning, 
from  all  directions,  to  go  to  confession.  At 
ten  o'clock  I  celebrated  High  Mass.  After 
the  Gospel  the  old  pastor  stepped  quickly 
towards  me  at  the  altar,  put  me  to  one  side, 
and  began  to  preach,  in  English  of  course,  of 
which  I  understood  but  little.  As  well  as  I 
could  make  it  out,  it  was  strong  against  pride 
and  vanity.  Nothing  in  the  world  excited 
the  humble  man  more  than  to  perceive  any 
luxury,  love  of  finery,  or  new  fashions  creep- 
ing in  among  his  children,  though  I  must  ad- 
mit there  was  scarcely  ten  dollars'  worth  of 
superfluities  and  luxuries  to  be  seen  in  the  en- 
tire congregation.  .  .  . 

"  When  Gallitzin  had  finished  his  English 
sermon,  he  began  another  in  German,  but  to 
me  it  sounded  altogether  foreign.  It  is  true, 
he  bad  received  a  German  education,  although 
at  the  time  when  the  influence  of  the  French 
language  was  at  its  height ;  but  in  his  forty- 
two  years  in  America  he  had  had  little  or  no 
practice  in  speaking  it.  He  introduced  me 
formally  to  the  Germans,  who  were  then  pretty 
numerous,  intimating  to  them  that  for  the 
future  I  would  attend  to  them,  and  that  I 
now  preach  them  a  German  sermon, 
rhich  they  had  not  heard  for  a  long  time, 
[e  then  moved  aside,  bowing  to  me  with  a 
ihievous  smile,  as  much  as  to  say :  '  I  have 


got  through  ;  now  it  ia  your  turn.1  There  had 
been  nothing  of  the  kind  intimated  to  me 
previously  ;  he  had  merely  requested  me  to  cel- 
ebrate High  Mass ;  yet  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive for  me  but  to  preach,  more  decidedly  ex* 
tempore  than  ever  before  in  my  life.  When  I 
spoke  to  him  about  it  later,  he  laughed,  and 
said  he  wished  to  know  whether  I  was  fitted 
for  a  missionary,  for  he  would  have  a  treasure 
in  one  who  could  at  any  moment  bring  out 
the  old  and  the  new. 

"  I  lived  in  the  belief  that  I  was  now  at 
home  with  Gallitzin,  and  made  my  plans  ac- 
cordingly,— how  I  could  live  with  this  singular 
old  gentleman  ;  how  I  could  go  to  work  to 
break  through  the  crust  which  had  formed 
over  his  noble  nature  in  the  long  battle  with 
an  ungrateful  and  wicked  world ;  and  how  I 
could  win  myself  a  place  in  his  heart.  But  I 
found  I  had  reckoned  without  my  host.  On 
Monday  morning  he  was  ready  to  start  out 
again  ;  the  horses  were  hitched  to  the  wagon, 
for  now  it  was  to  go  to  Ebensburg,  the  county- 
town,  the  roads  to  which  were  so  good  that 
the  sled  was  only  required  for  them  in  winter 
time.  We  stopped  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Ivory, 
who  had  grown  up  in  Gallitzin's  house.  The 
old  gentleman  went  around  all  the  morning, 
from  one  house  to  another,  and  I  could  not 
imagine  what  he  had  on  hand.  After  dinner 
the  matter  was  explained.  He  handed  me  a 
paper,  saying  :  '  Here  is  a  list  of  the  Catholics 
of  this  place.  Each  of  them  has  bound  him-. 
self  to  contribute  a  certain  sum  annually  for 
your  support.  There  is  a  little  church  here, 
but  for  some  time  there  has  been  no  priest ; 
the  congregation  is  small,  and  hardly  able  to 
support  one.  But  you  will  stay  in  this  house  ; 
there  are  some  really  pretty  rooms  up-stairs ; 
Mrs.  Ivory  is  a  good  cook,  and  will  treat  you 
in  the  best  manner  possible.  I  will  pay  the 
board  for  you  in  advance,  and  in  return  you 
will  come  to  me  once  a  month  to  preach  to 
the  Germans  and  assist  in  the  confessional ; 
you  will  also  have  to  attend  to  the  stations 
and  sick-calls  which  I  can  no  longer  reach/ 

"'But,'  said  I,  'what  are  you  thinking  of? 
For,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  is  not  a  German 
in  the  place.' 

"'That  makes  no  difference;  it  is  all  the 
better ;  you  will  then  learn  English,  nolens 
riili'n*.  You  have  already  made  a  good  be- 
ginning :  you  will  soon  be  able  to  preach.' 

" '  It  may  be  so,  but  we  can  speak  English 
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at  Loretto  also,  and  it  would  in  every  way  be 
better  for  me  to  live  with  you,  and  avoid  pay- 
ing for  board.' 

"'Well,  you  see,'  he  said,  rubbing  his  nose, 
as  was  his  way  when  embarrassed,  '  winter 
is  near,  and,  as  you  have  observed,  there  is 
only  one  room  in  my  house,  besides  the 
kitchen,  in  which  there  is  a  fireplace.' 

"I  could  hardly  refrain  from  laughing  at 
this,  for  the  Bishop  had  told  me  he  would  not 
iet  another  priest  live  with  him,  and  had 
arranged  his  house  in  a  way  to  have  a  good 
excuse  for  declining." 

Speaking  of  Dr.  Gallitzin's  appearance  at 
this  time — he  was  then  in  his  sixty-fourth 
year — Father  Lemcke  says:  "When  I  first 
saw  Gallitzin,  he  was  certainly  very  thin,  and 
his  general  appearance  fragile ;  but  he  was 
erect,  his  walk  firm  and  rapid,  his  voice  loud 
and  sonorous,  his  look  keen  and  decided." 
XIII. 

Father  Lemcke  took  up  his  residence  at 
Ebensburg,  according  to  Dr.  Gallitzin's  ar- 
rangement, and  attended  the  scattered  Cath- 
olic settlements  for  many  miles  around,  visit- 
ing and  assisting  the  venerable  missionary  at 
intervals,  and  acting  as  his  spiritual  director  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  was  perfecting  his  own  plans  for  the 
good  of  religion.  Of  these  we  shall  let  him 
speak,  remarking  for  the  reader's  information 
that  the  place  which  he  first  mentions  is  some 
thirteen  miles  northwest  of  Loretto.  He  says : 
"The  plan  which  I  adopted  the  first  time 
I  was  at  Hart's  Sleeping  Place,  was  now  to  be 
realized.  I  purchased  a  farm  adjoining  the 
land  on  which  St.  Joseph's  Church  was  after- 
wards erected.  But  where  did  the  money 
come  from  ?  I  managed  things  in  a  different 
way  from  many  of  our  German  emigrants,  who 
are  too  ready  to  let  everybody  know  that  they 
possess  some  money,  and  before  they  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  ways  of  the  country,  they  are 
swindled  out  of  it  by  some  shrewd  Yankee. 
I  had  saved  some  money,  and  Schlosser  also 
did  not  let  ine  go  empty-handed  to  the  New 
World.  But  nobody  knew  of  it ;  and  there- 
fore everybody  wondered  when,  all  at  once,  I 
bought  a  fine  farm,  and  paid  for  it  upwards  of 
a  thousand  dollars  in  cash.  Therefore  I  may 
justly  pride  .myself  that  the  commencement 
of  all  the  improvements  which  sprung  up  in 
forty  years  under  my  management  was  made 
by  my  own  money." 


When  he  had  bought  the  farm,  his  next  care 
was  to  take  up  his  residence  upon  it,  which  he 
did  with  little  delay.  He  continues  :  "  I  set 
directly  to  work  to  make  improvements  on 
my  new  place,  laid  out  a  large  garden,  planted 
trees,  and  erected  near  the  old  log-house  a 
small  building,  for  my  own  use,  with  an  altar 
in  it.  Save  one  Sunday  in  the  month,  I  was 
seldom  at  home ;  but  I  was  sure  that  during 
my  absence  everything  was  well  taken  care  of, 
and  I  felt  quite  comfortable ;  but  this  lasted 
only  two  years. 

"  I  once  walked  along  the  Ebensburg  road 
with  Squire  Bender,  and  remarked  to  him  that 
after  I  had  become  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try I  had  become  convinced  that  I  had  com- 
mitted a  blunder. 

"  'And  so  you  have,'  said  Bender ;  '  for  the 
place  is  just  at  the  outskirts  of  the  Catholic 
settlement ;  a  little  further  down,  Protestants 
have  already  taken  up  the  land ;  and,  more- 
over, no  public  road  leads  to  the  place.  Here,' 
he  continued,  striking  his  walking-stick  on 
the  ground,  'would  have  been  the  place  for 
the  church.' 

"And  where  was  that  ?  Exactly  where 
Carrolltown  has  now  sprung  up. 

"'Here,'  he  went  on,  'county  roads  cross 
each  other,  and  round  about  all  the  land  is 
taken  up  by  Catholics.  Here  is  the  last  four- 
hundred-acre  tract  belonging  to  the  Drinker 
family,  who  are  anxious  to  dispose  of  it.' 

" '  If  I  only  had  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
my  place,'  said  I,  '  I  would  buy  it.' 

"And  such  an  opportunity  offered  itself  very 
soon.  My  old  landlord  of  Ebensburg,  John 
Ivory,  bought  the  place  on  such  terms  that  I 
had  not  much  to  lose ;  and  I  bought  the 
Drinker  land,  paid  for  it,  and  had  money 
enough  to  spare  for  improvements.  A  squat- 
ter had  cleared  some  acres  on  the  choicest 
spot  around  his  cottage,  so  that  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  erect  a  substantial  log- house 
with  a  chapel,  and  got  about  twenty  acres  of 
woodland  cleared,  all  in  the  first  year. 

"  If  this  work  had  to  be  paid  in  money,  I 
ought  to  have  had  a  long  purse  ;  but  the  mat- 
ter was  contrived  in  another  way.  My  people 
had  no  money,  but  they  had  strong  arms,  and 
were,  well  pleased  to  pay  my  salary  with  work. 
Many  a  day  I  had  from  twenfy  to  thirty  men 
and  several  teams  of  oxen  in  the  place.  What 
pleased  them  more  than  all  was  to  see  me 
working  with  them,  and  sitting  at  table  with 
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tip  in  at  dinner.  During  the  second  year  I 
built  a  large  barn,  and  laid  out  a  town  which 
I  intended  to  iwnu?  after  n.y  friend  Gallit/in. 
But  as  soon  as  the  dear,  humble  man  found  it 
out,  he  protested  against  it,  and  advised  me 
rather  to  call  it  after  the  first  Catholic  Bishop 
in  America;  therefore  it  was  called  Carroll- 
town.  That  was  in  the  year  1839." 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that,  besides 
Ebensburg,  Father  Lemcke  had  nearly  all  the 
scattered  stations  of  two  counties  to  attend, 
and  Dr.  Gallitzin's  sick-calls  besides. 

(TO    BE  CONTINtTED.) 


The  Old  Story. 

Annie  B.  Bensel,  in  the  Boston  Transcript. 

JWAS  weeping,  sad  and  weary, 
And  the  night  was  long  and  dreary, 
Endless  seeming  to  my  child-heart 

Longing  for  the  morning  light. 
Pain  and  woe  full  sore  were  o'er  me, 
And  the  shaded  lamp  before  me 
Seemed  to  mock  my  bitter  yearning, 
Long  ago,  one  winter  night. 

Till  my  mother's  soft  caressing 
Fell  upon  me  like  a  blessing, 
As  she  told  of  One  who  suffered 

Bitter  throes  on  Calvary  ; 
Till  I  hushed  my  sobs  and  crying, 
On  her  gentle  bosom  lying, 
While  she  told  me  of  the  Saviour 
And  His  death  upon  the  tree. 

Told  me  o'er  and  o'er  the  story 
Of  the  Christ-Child  and  His  glory  ; 
Of  the  shepherds'  wondrous  vision, 

And  the  star  of  promise  bright ; 
Of  the  humble  shed  and  manger 
Cradling  the  Holy  Stranger ; 
Of  the  angels,  praises  singing, 
Lung  ago,  one  winter  night. 

Stiller  grew  my  heart's  quick  beating 
As  she  told  me  of  the  meeting 
At  the  tomb,  one  Sabbath  morning, 

Of  the  angels  fair  and  bright 
Then,  at  last,  the  story  ended, 
Up  to  God  a  prayer  ascended — 
Ah,  it  all  comes  back  so  plainly 
To  my  fevered  brain  to-night  I 

As  upon  my  couch  I  languish, 
Soothingly  upon  my  angui>h, 
Like  a  star  that  lireaks  the  darkness, 
Or  a  ray  of  morning  light, 


Comes  the  thought  of  that  sweet  story 
Of  the  Christ-Child  and  His  glory, 
That  was  told  to  hush  my  wailing, 
Long  ago,  one  winter  night 

Ah  !  my  burden  seemeth  lighter 
And  the  darkness  groweth  brighter  ; 
Pain  and  grief  no  longer  o'er  me 

Their  dark  wings  of  sorrow  cast ; 
Christ,  my  King,  forever  reigneth, 
And  my  soul  no  more  complaineth  ; 
Christ  hath  raised  the  veil  of  shadows 
From  my  weary  heart  at  last 


The  Discipline  of  Lent. 


In  the  first  ages,  of  the  Church  those  who 
had  committed  some  great  sin,  especially  one 
of  a  public  or  scandalous  nature,  were  deprived 
of  Holy  Communion  until  they  had  done  pen- 
ance publicly  and  in  a  manner  proportioned 
to  the  enormity  of  their  crime.  They  were 
even  excluded  from  the  society  of  the  faithful 
as  long  as  they  remained  unwilling  to  submit 
to  this  penance.  Such  as  were  disposed  to 
perform  it,  presented  themselves,  on  the  first 
day  of  Lent,  at  the  door  of  the  church,  in  the 
costume  of  penitents.  The  Bishop  then  im- 
posed ashes  on  their  heads,  after  which  prayers 
were  offered  up  in  their  behalf  by  the  clergy 
and  people,  and,  lastly,  they  were  dismissed 
from  the  church  until  the  fulfilment  of  the 
penance.  They  lived  generally  in  retirement, 
engaged  in  arduous  exercises,  and  fasted  fre- 
quently on  bread  and  water,  according  to  their 
strength  and  the  nature  of  their  sins.  They 
prayed  long  and  in  a  prostrate  position,  lay  on 
the  bare  ground,  distributed* alms,  abstained 
from  all  amusements,  and  were  debarred  all 
unnecessary  intercourse  with  others. 

The  duration  of  their  penance  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Canons  of  the  Church,  which 
proportioned  it  to  the  gravity  of  the  sin  de- 
manding satisfaction.  The  following  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  rigorous  expiation  to  which 
the  sinner  was  subjected.  He  who  per- 
formed a  servile  work  on  Sunday  or  a  festival 
was  required  to  fast  three  days  on  bread  and 
water.  Whoever  conversed  with  another  dur- 
ing the  divine  service  was  condemned  to  a 
regimen  of  bread  and  water  during  ten  days. 
The  violation  of  a  fast  commanded  by  the 
Church  was  punished  with  an  abstinence  of 
twenty  days  011  bread  and  water.  The  usurer 
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was  condemned  to  a  penance  of  three  years ; 
the  fortune-teller  or  magician  to  seven  years1 
austerity,  and  they  who  consulted  such  persons 
were  obliged  to  do  penance  for  five  years. 
Greater  crimes  were  punished  with  still  greater 
severity.  The  pastors  of  the  Church  were 
authorized  to  abridge  these  penitential  periods 
in  favor  of  those  who  exhibited  an  extraordi- 
nary fervor  ;  and  such  as  were  deemed  worthy 
of  reconciliation  were  absolved  at  the  close  of 
Lent. 

The  practice  of  the  Church  nowadays  is  a 
remnant  of  her  ancient  discipline.  She  in- 
vites all  her  children  to  receive  ashes  at  the 
opening  of  the  quadragesimal  season,  to  re- 
mind them  that  it  is  a  time  of  penance,  and 
that  if  they  wish  to  obtain  the  full  remission 
of  their  sins  they  must  imitate  the  example 
of  penitents  in  the  earlier  days,  by  satisfying 
the  Divine  justice.  To  inspire  them  with  this 
salutary  thought,  the  minister  of  God,  in  plac- 
ing ashes  on  their  forehead,  addresses  them  in 
that  solemn  language,  "  Remember,  man,  that 
dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  re- 
turn." The  consideration  of  death  is  one  of 
the  most  efficacious  means  of  animating  the 
Christian  to  the  expiation  of  his  sins  and  the 
amendment  of  his  life. 

The  observance  of  Lent  is  of  the  highest 
antiquity  in  the  Church,  and  was  originally 
much  more  rigorous  than  at  present.  Fasting 
consists  in  eating  only  one  full  meal  in  the 
day,  not  before  noon,  and  in  abstaining  from 
flesh-meat  and  other  prohibited  diet.  In 
former  times  the  faithful  did  not  take  their 
meal  until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  but  the 
custom  of  eating  at  mid-day  was  gradually  in- 
troduced, with  the  practice  of  taking  some  re- 
freshment, called  a  collation,  in  the  evening. 

Though  the  present  discipline  of  the  Church 
is  not  what  it  was  in  primitive  times,  the 
obligation  of  doing  penance  is  the  same.  A 
full  reconciliation  with  God  ever  requires  a 
true  conversion  of  the  "heart,  the  reformation 
of  our  life,  and  the  performance  of  satisfactory 
works  proportionate  to  the  number  and  quality 
of  our  sins.  Though  Christ,  the  Redeemer 
of  mankind,  has  offered  a  condign  satisfaction 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  we  cannot 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  His  atonement 
unless  we  co-operate  with  Him  in  the  expia- 
tion of  our  sins.  The  penitential  acts  which 
we  perform  are  accepted  by  the  Almighty,  in 
virtue  of  the  great  Atonement  once  made  on 


Calvary.  In  this  sense  did  St.  Paul  "  fill  up 
those  things  that  are  wanting  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ."  (Coloss.,  i,  24.)  Fasting  ha» 
also  a  particular  efficacy  in  disengaging  a 
heart  from  sinful  objects,  in  weakening  the 
passions,  and  fortifying  the  Christian  against 
the  temptations  of  life.  Hence  St.  Paul  tells 
us :  "I  chastise  my  body,  and  bring  it  into 
subjection:  lest,  perhaps,  when  I  have  preached 
to  others,  I  myself  should  become  a  reprobate.'* 
(I  Cor.,  ix,  27.) 

Such  are  the  motives  which  should  actuate 
the  Christian  in  performing  the  Lenten  fast, 
which,  united  with  prayer  and  almsdeeds, 
will  become  an  abundant  source  of  heavenly 

blessings. 

1  »  i 

Catholic  London. 


DEVOTION   TO   SAYNT  MART. 


The  London  Tablet. 

A  few  days  ago  another  vestige  of  old  Catholic 
London  came  to  light,  when,  during  the  demoli- 
tion of  some  buildings  in  Whitefriars  Street,  the 
workmen  uncovered  thirty  feet  of  the  masonry 
that  gave  its  name  to  the  spot.  We  must  go  back 
a  long  way,  to  far  different  time?,  to  speak  of  the 
great  city  as  Catholic  London  ;  after  the  storm  of 
persecution  and  bloodshed  that  swept  over  it,  and 
after  the  immense  alteration  wrought  by  three 
centuries,  any  remnant  is  precious  that  represents 
what  it  was  in  the  days  when  it  was  Catholic,  a 
wooden-built,  gabled  city,  among  green  country,  a 
city  where  small  churches  were  to  be  found  at 
every  turn,  and  where  the  monastic  Orders  clus- 
tered in  the  centre  of  England's  life.  Arnold's 
Chronicle  gives  a  glimpse  of  that  time  by  enumer- 
ating in  the  list  of  London  churches  "  the  chartur- 
hous,  Saynt  Barthu  pryory,  Clerkenwelle  nonry, 
Holy  well  nonry,  Saynt  Helen's  nonry,  the  menures 
(Minories)  nonry,  the  crouched  fryers,  the  fryers 
augustynes,  the  fryers  mynors,  the  fryers  prychars, 
the  whyt  fryers,  Saint  Peter  at  Westm.  abbey, 
Barmondsey  abbey,  Saynt  Mary  anerey  pryory 
(over-the-ree,"  i.  e.,  over  the  river),  and  others. 
And  his  list  of  churches,  with  the  old  names 
which  quaintly  hint  their  situation  with  regard 
to  modern  streets  and  parishes,  is  in  itself  a  proof 
of  the  vigor  of  religious  life  and  the  generos- 
ity in  alms  and  endowments  which  marked  the 
Catholic  city  of  bygone  times.  In  1521  there 
were  118  parish  churches  and  36  other  churches 
and  religious  houses.  Many  of  these  showed  the 
devotion  of  the  citizens  by  their  dedication  to 
"  Saynt  Mary  "  ;  but  the  title  was  dropped,  and  the 
name  alone  kept,  with  some  distinctive  additions. 
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There  was  Mary  Aldermanbury  (the  oldest  df  the 
churches  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin),  Mary 
Stanying  (or  stone-built),  Mary  Wolnore  (near 
the  wool-market),  Mary  Bothawse  (near  the  boat 
builder's  yard),  and  many  more.  Eight  churches 
were  dedicated  to  "All-hallys,"  each  again  having 
its  distinctive  name;  St.  Peter  had  several 
churches  besides  Westminster  Abbey.  St.  Botolf 
was  honored  in  four,  all  near  the  same  quarter  of 
the  city  where  the  name  is  still  preserved ;  St. 
Michael  and  St.  Martyn  were  London  patrons 
with  even  a  greater  number  of  shrines ;  and 
others,  too  numerous  to  count,  had,  not  one,  but 
many  churches.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  now  the  old 
Catholic  homes  of  the  Real  Presence,  wood-built 
or  stone-built,  all  beautiful  with  the  gifts  of  gen- 
erations, and  clustered,  wedged  in  among  the 
houses  as  the  empty  city  churches  are  clustered 
nowadays.  Harder  still  is  it  to  recall  in  fancy  the 
aspect  of  London  streets  when  the  Madonna  looked 
down  from  the  corners  or  from  above  the  gate- 
ways, and  when  the  more  thoughtful  and  devout 
of  the  crowds  below  bowed  the  head,  with  a  passing 
glance  at  the  statue,  or  doffed  a  hat  at  sight  of 
the  cross  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway  upon  which 
the  houses  of  the  ''Chepe"  looked  down  with  their 
gabled  overhanging  storeys.  We  read  of  Father 
Campion  that,  as  he  was  being  drawn  on  the 
hurdle  to  Tyburn,  he  tried  the  best  he  could  to 
move  his  head  in  reverent  salutation  when  the 
hurdle  was  passing  under  the  arch  that  spanned 
the  street  outside  old  Newgate,  and  when  he  saw 
the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  still  re- 
mained in  its  niche  above  the  gate.  On  bis  right, 
at  the  same  moment,  was  Christ's  Hospital,  where 
be  had  worn,  as  a  boy,  the  Bluecoat  costume  still 
Familiar  to  vU.  But  to  those  who  pass  down  New- 
gate Street  these  things  are  little  known,  and  sel- 
dom realized. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  first  of  the  churches 
torn  from  Catholic  hands  has  come  back  to  its 
rightful  possessors  again.  The  time  has  come, 
too,  when  English  history  in  the  sixteenth  century 
is  at  last  being  told  aright,  when  the  sheer  force 
of  truth  is  winning  a  hearing  from  proverbial 
English  honesty,  and  rectifying  some  of  the  old 
mistakes  and  slanders,  and  when  after  300  years 
the  glorious  story  of  the  English  martyrs  and  their 
times,  in  the  very  words  of  their  contemporaries, 
is  illustrating  more  the  former  Catholic  condition 
of  London,  its  trial  and  struggle,  its  defection 
and  apostasy.  The  time  has  come,  too,  when  once 
again,  after  the  long  silence  of  three  centuries, 
Angelus  bell  rings  thrice  daily,  even  in  the 

ry  midst  of  the  London  traffic,  close  behind  the 
ind,  and,  but  for  the  noise  of  the  thoroughfare, 

ithin   hearing  of  the  sites  where  the  ancient 

[masteries  have  given  place  to  shop  and  office 
an'lirm-fl.     It  is  time  for  us  all  to  hear  the 

>ry  of  Catholic  London,  and  to  be  given  in  col- 


lected form  all  that  is  known  of  what  it  wan  Hf 
the  days  of  Faith,  and  where  are  to  be  traced  the 
few  remnants  of  the  city  that  has  passed  away. 
Its  "f acred  way"  is  familiar  to  most  of  us, — the 
old  Oxford  Road,  that  once  led  by  hedgerows  and 
green  lanes  such  as  St.  Martin's  Lane  to  Tyburn 
among  the  elms  at  the  juncture  with  the  Edgware 
Road.  But  besides  this  line  of  streets  so  hallowed 
as  the  path  to  martyrdom,  there  are  many  other 
spots  where  death  took  place  for  conscience'  sake ; 
and  the  prisons  of  that  period  have  in  themselves 
a  history  of  faith  and  fortitude  sufficient  to  cancel 
their  chronicles  of  disgrace.  Again,  the  Strand, 
Holborn,  Gray's  Inn,  were  noted  as  abounding 
with  Catholic  houses,  and  as  hannts  of  "recu- 
sants." The  documents  of  that  time  are  full  of 
tales  referring  to  particular  streets  and  district* 
of  London  ;  and  the  spoliation  of  the  monasteries 
is  a  page  of  London  history  as  glorious  as  it  is 
sad.  It  is  true,  the  great  city,  with  its  tremen- 
dous spread  and  its  restlessness  in  the  race  for 
wealth,  has  changed  far  more  than  continental 
cities ;  while  the  Great  Fire  alone  was  sufficient 
to  alter  it  forever.  But  its  Catholic  names  have 
survived  ;  it  has  even  its  Are  Maria  Lane,  and  it* 
riverside  districts  called  after  the  monasteries. 
However  much  London  is  altered,  its  history  re- 
tains intense  interest ;  and  now  that  our  Angelu* 
bells  may  ring  in  peace,  and  our  monks  are  coming 
back  fast,  building  for  themselves  new  homea 
amongst  us,  we  may  well  desire  some  able  pen  to 
tell  the  history  of  Catholic  London,  as  brightly 
as  its  history  as  a  city  has  been  already  told. 


Catholic  Notes. 

The  most  bitter  enemies  of  religion  would  of- 
ten be  glad  to  make  peace  with  it  when  death  ap- 
proaches. This  now  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
with  Gambetta,  whose  cry  was,  "  Le  Clericalism* 
Jestl'ennemi!"  and  who  pretended  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  God.  However,  for  the  most  part,  men 
die  as  they  have  lived,  and  so  it  was  with  Gam- 
betta.  It  is  a  wrong  time  to  sue  for  pardon  when 
one  can  no  longer  offend.  Nc  priest  stood  by  the 
death-bed  of  the  distinguished  Frenchman,  and 
he  passed  into  eternity  without  the  Sacraments. 
He  was  deceived  by  the  hope  of  recovery,  and  waa 
in  dread  of  compromising  himself.  But  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  dying  man's  irreligious  friends 
would  have  permitted  a  priest  to  approach  him. 
They  never  left  him,  day  or  night.  A  correspond- 
ent of  the  Liverpool  Times  says : 

"  In  the  last  hours  of  Gambetta's  life  an  attempt 
was  made  by  a  member  of  his  household  to  procure  for 
him  the  consolation  of  that  Holy  Religion  which  he 
<1  and  persecuted  for  so  many  years,  and 
this  effort  v  ill  of  an  urprent  request  from  the 

dying  man  himself.  ...  In  obedience  to  the  sum- 
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mons,  the  Abb6  Orsine  went  immediately  to  the  house, 
but  ...  he  was  denied  admission  to  the  chamber  of 
death." 

The  same  correspondent  writes,  under  a  later 
date  : 

"  Some  revelations  have  been  made  concerning  the 
religious  side  of  the  illness  of  M.  Gambetta.  One  of 
the  doctors,  who  saw  that  his  case  was  hopeless,  and 
who  was  a  Catholic,  suddenly  said  to  him  :  '  I  saw  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens  to-day.  He  was  a  great  admirer 
of  your  patriotism  in  the  terrible  days  of  the  Prussian 
war ;  and  I  feel  sure  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure'  to 
him  if  he  could  be  presented  to  you.'  M.  Gambetta 
replied  that  he  would  be  Bappy  to  see  the  Archbishop; 
but  added  that  if  he  received  him  at  that  moment,  the 
papers  would  say  that  he  was  dying.  All  along  the 
patient  clung  to  the  certainty  of  recovery  ;  and  death 
came  upon  him  at  last  literally,  '  like  a  thief  in  the 
night.'  ' 

The  Jewish  lawyer  Pardo,  of  Trieste,  with  all 
his  family,  lately  embraced  the  Catholic  religion. 
Not  long  afterwards  there  was  another  surprise 
for  the  Jewish  residents  of  Trieste.  Mme.  Lan- 
dauer,  daughter  of  the  banker  Morpurgo,  declared 
on  her  death-bed  that  she  had  been  a  Catholic  in 
secret  for  many  years. 


On  the  29th  ult.  the  mortal  remains  of  Most 
Rev.  John  Hughes,  first  Archbishop  of  New  York, 
were  translated  from  the  vaults  of  the  old  Cathe- 
dral, in  Mott  street,  to  a  marble  crypt  in  the  new 
Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick.  This  grand  church  is  a 
fitting  resting-place  for  the  body  of  the  great  and 
good  prelate,  whose  name  will  ever  be  associated 
with  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  Catholicity  in. 
New  York. 

The  solemn  ceremonies  of  the  transfer,  which 
took  place  on  the  following  morning,  drew  to- 
gether the  largest  assemblage  that  the  Cathedral 
ever  contained.  Solemn  Mass  of  Requiem  was 
celebrated  by  Archbishop  Corrigan.  His  Emi- 
nence Cardinal  McCloskey,  several  Bishops,  and  a 
host  of  priests  were  present.  At  the  end  of  the 
Mass,  Monsignor  Preston  delivered  a  eulogy  on 
the  deceased  prelate,  dwelling  upon  his  eminent 
services  as  a  citizen,  a  priest,  and  a  bishop. 


The  Apparition  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  under  the 
title  of'"  La  Salette"  not  having  been  approved  by 
the  Holy  See,  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites 
forbids  pictures,  images,  or  engravings  of  it  to  be 
exposed  for  public  veneration.  The  engraving  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  however,  which  was  approved 
in  1872,  and  in  which  the  shepherd  children  are 
not  represented,  may  be  venerated  by  the  faithful. 


In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  for  years, 
through  the  agency  of  sectarian  ministers,  a 
Catholic  missionary  was  not  allowed  to  set  his 
foot,  the  Faith  is  now  making  rapid  progress. 


Among  the  astronomers  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury few  are  more  renowned  than  M.  Leverrier. 
He  is  specially  celebrated  for  having  discovered, 
in  1840,  the  planet  Neptune.  At  the  end  of  No- 
vember, 1847,  the  Prefect  of  the  Department  of 
La  Manche  had  Benediction  in  his  chapel  at  St. 
Lo,  and  invited  on  the  occasion  a  large  number 
of  distinguished  persons.  Among  them  was  M. 
Leverrier,  to  whom  everyone  was  eager  to  pay  hit 
respects.  The  Bishop  of  Constance  remarked  to 
him  :  "  Sir,  it  cannot  be  said  of  you  what  is  said  of 
many  others,  that  you  have  raised  yourself  to  the 
clouds  :  you  have  raised  yourself  to  the  stars." 

"My  lord,  that  is  not  sufficient.  I  mean  to 
ascend  still  higher ;  I  meditate  an  enterprise 
much  more  important." 

All  present  listened  with  great  attention,  anx- 
ious to  know  what  new  discovery  the  illustrious 
astronomer  had  in  contemplation.  "Yes,  my 
lord,1.'  resumed  M.  Leverrier :  "  I  mean  to  rise 
higher  than  the  stars.  I  mean  to  ascend  to 
heaven  itself,  and  I  hope  your  lordship  will  assist 
me  by  your  pious  prayers." 

Let  each  of  us  say  with  the  famous  astronomer : 
"And  I,  too,  mean  to  ascend  higher  than  the  stars; 
I  mean  to  ascend  to  heaven." 


We  are  indebted  to  an  obliging  reverend  friend 
of  the  diocese  of  Fort  Wayne  for  the  following 
information  concerning  the  new  Bishop  of  the 
new  diocese  of  Grand  Rapids  :  "  Dr.  Richter  was 
born  at  Neukirchen  (Diocese  of  Munster),  on  the 
29th  of  April,  1838.  He  came  to  America  in  1854. 
For  some  time  he  studied  at  St.  Francis'  Sem- 
inary, and  afterwards  at  St.  Mary's,  Cincinnati. 
In  September,  1860,  Archbishop  Purcell,  recogniz- 
ing his  talents  and  worth,  sent  him  to  Rome. 
Returning  five  years  later  with  the  title  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
Seminary.  He  continued  to  fill  this  office  with 
credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  superiors 
and  pupils  for  several  years.  Subsequently  he 
was  rector  at  Warsaw  (situated  near  the  Semi- 
nary), and  chaplain,  of  Cedar  Grove  Academy. 

"  Dr.  Richter  is  truly  a  man  of  God,  and  worthy 
in  every  way  of  the  high  position  to  which  the 
Holy  Father  has  elevated  him.  Grand  Rapids 
may  felicitate  itself  on  the  acquisition  of  such  a 
Bishop.  The  clergy  will  find  him  a  model,  a 
friend  and  a  father  ;  the  laity,  a  zealous  and  pru- 
dent shepherd  of  their  souls,  uniting  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent  with  the  gentleness  of  the  dove." 


The  success  which  has  so  far  attended  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Holy  Father  to  promote  peace  be- 
tween the  European  powers  and  the  Holy  See  hai 
exercised  the  enemies  of  the  Church  not  a  little. 
The  Opinione,  of  Rome,  dreads  "the  increasing 
influence  of  the  Pontiff." 
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Messrs.  Burns  &  Gates,  of  London,  have  made 
arrangements  with  the  Council  of  the  Work  of 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  at  Lyons  for  an 
English  translation  of  Les  Missions  CMAoftfMt, 
an  illustrated  monthly  periodical,  which  already 
appears  in  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Hun- 
garian.   

It  is  our  pleasant  duty  to  thank  the  many 
friends,  far  and  near,  who  are  laboring  so  zeal- 
ously and,  we  are  happy  to  say,  so  successfully  to 
promote  the  circulation  of  our  Lady's  magazine. 
It  is  as  impossible  for  us  to  write  to  each  of  our 
zealous  coadjutors  to  express  our  gratitude  and 
appreciation,  as  it  is  for  us  to  be  indifferent  to 
tjieir  efforts.  But  she  to  whom  they  are  all  known 
loves  them  that  love  her,  and  can  adequately  rec- 
ompense. The  prospects  of  THE  "AvK  MARIA," 
thanks  to  the  many  lovers  of  Mary,  were  never 
brighter.  

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  Dennis 
A.  Tivernan,  of  the  diocese  of  Brooklyn.  He  was 
a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Bona- 
venture's  College,  Allegany,  N.  Y. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


New  Publications. 

NEW  LENTEN  SERMONS.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, and  Adapted  by  Rev.  Augustine  Worth, 
0.  S.  B.  Elizabeth,  N.  J. :  Published  by  the  Trans- 
lator. 

This  volume  contains  three  series  of  sermons : 
the  first  consists  of  fourteen  discourses  on  the 
Stations  of  the  Way  of  the  Cross  ;  the  second  and 
third  series,  comprising  seven  sermons  each,  have 
for  their  subject-matter  different  points  of  the 
sufferings  of  our  Divine  Lord.  We  are  well 
pleased  with  all  we  have  had  time  to  read  of  these 
discourses.  The  divisions  are  simple  and  natural, 
and  the  sermons  are  short,  being  only  from  six  to 
eight  pages.  For  congregations  well  instructed 
in  their  religion  they  will  be  quite  useful ;  but,  in 
our  opinion,  what  is  chiefly  wanted  during  Lent 
is  plain  instructions  in  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  faith,  considering  the  disadvantages  under 
which  the  majority  of  Catholics  have  been  labor- 
ing in  the  past,  and  still  continue  to  bear  in  many 
places  regarding  religious  instruction.  But  the 
present  work  has  its  special  purpose,  and  will 
be  found  very  serviceable.  The  volume  is  nicely 
printed,  on  good  paper. 

We  have  received  from  the  author,  Louis 

Loewenstein,  of  the  Times-Democrat,  New  Or- 

l  pamphlet,  entitled  "History  of  the  St. 
juis  Cathedral,  of  New  Orleans,"  for  which  we 

our  sincere  thanks. 


youth's  Department. 

The  Adventures  of  Fernando,  Grandee 
of  Spain. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HEN  Pedro  re-entered  the  sick- 
chamber,  little  Fernando  greet- 
ed him  affectionately,  and  said, 
in  a  very  sorrowful  tone  :  "  Oh 
where  have  you  been  so  long, 
dear  Pedro  ?     It  is  more  than  an 
hour  since  I  saw  you  last ! " 

"  I  have  been  to  see  the  doctor 
about  you,"  answered  Pedro. 
"  You   good  Pedro  !     And  what  does  the 
doctor  say  ?  " 

"  He  hopes  you  will  be  well  soon,  and  sends 
you  word  to  be  sure  to  take  your  medicine 
regularly." 

"  Well,  please  give  me  some  now.  I  ought 
to  take  it  every  hour,  and  it's  an  hour  and  a 
half  since  I  took  any." 

Pedro  then  gave  him  his  medicine,  which 
Fernando  took  very  cheerfully,  thanking  him 
in  the  kindliest  manner ;  after  which  Pedro 
sat  down  by  the  bed. 

The  amiability  of  the  sweet  boy,  in  whom 
he  had  hitherto  taken  such  great  delight, 
now  made  Pedro  sad  ;  the  guileless  look  with 
which  little  Fernando  so  confidingly  regarded 
him,  cut  him  to  the  heart.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  bear  it,  and  he  arose  hurriedly  and 
left  the  room.  Frightened  and  ill  at  ease,  he 
wandered  through  the  castle,  in  the  lawn,  and 
around  the  garden.  Nowhere  did  he  find  rest 
or  peace  :  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  a  spectre  were 
following  him  everywhere.  He  could  neither 
eat  nor  drink,  and  his  horrible  design  expelled 
all  peace  from  his  heart.  The  day  became  in- 
supportably  long.  "  A  day  so  full  of  anguish,1' 
he  often  sighed,  u  I  have  never  passed  before." 
He  frequently  looked  at  the  sun,  which  at  last 
touched  the  mountain  top.  He  gazed  wist- 
fully at  the  road  by  which  the  barber  would 
return.  He  saw  nothing  of  him  ;  and  he  was 
almost  glad  of  it :  for  he  still  dreaded  the 
deed  he  had  vowed  to  commit.  Finally,  he 
returned  to  Fernando,  and  sat  down  by  the 
bedside. 
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"  Why  do  jou  leave  me  so  long  without  my 
medicine,  dear  Pedro  ?  "  asked  the  boy ;  "  it  is 
again  past  the  hour.11 

Pedro  arose  to  get  the  medicine.  He  had 
put  it  in  the  next  room,  under  the  pretext 
that  it  was  cooler  there  ;  though  in  reality 
he  had  taken  the  medicine-glass  there  in  order 
to  be  able  to  mix  the  poison  in  it  without 
Fernando's  notice.  He  poured  out  a  dose  into 
an  ornamented  porcelain  cup.  The  thought 
of  giving  the  innocent  boy  the  poison  out  of 
this  very  cup  as  soon  as  the  next  hour  should 
strike  made  him  shudder. 

Fernando  drank  the  potion,  and,  handing 
back  the  empty  cup,  said  :  "  God  will  reward 
you,  Pedro,  for  all  you  do  for  me  ! " 

These  words  struck  Pedro  like  a  thunder- 
bolt. "Yes:  for  everything,"  thought  he; 
"for  the  murder,  then,  too  !  "  He  shuddered 
again,  and,  in  spite  of  himself,  heaved  a  deep 
sigh. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  to-day,  dear 
Pedro  ?  "  asked  Fernando.  "  The  whole  day 
long  you  have  looked  so  curious  to  me  ;  and 
even  now  you  seem  terrified  at  something. 
I'm  afraid  you  are  very  ill, — worse  than  my- 
self." 

"That  may  be,"  answered  Pedro,  as  he 
turned,  and  quickly  left  the  room.  "Alas  !" 
said  he  to  himself,  "it  is  indeed  true:  no 
wound  in  a  man's  body  can  cause  such  intol- 
erable pain  as  a  bad  deed  hidden  in  his  soul. 
If  he  who  only  designs  evil  can  experience 
such  a  hell  within  himself,  what  must  it  be 
with  one  who  has  actually  committed  it  ?  " 

Pedro  brushed  the  cold  sweat  from  his 
forehead,  and  went  out  to  a  window  in  the 
hall  to  get  the  fresh  air.  Thence  he  saw  the 
barber,  who  was  coming  through  the  garden- 
gate  by  a  short  way  to  the  castle.  Pedro  has- 
tened down  to  the  garden,  signed  Ambrosio 
to  a  retired  spot,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice: 
"Give  me  what  you  have  for  me." 

"  I  come  empty-handed,"  answered  Am- 
brosio; "the  venerable  man  gave  me  no 
poison." 

"  No  ? "  queried  Pedro,  hastily.  He  now 
began  to  fear  the  barber  had  aroused  suspicion. 
"And  why  not  ?  "  he  added.  "  What  did  the 
hermit  say  ?" 

"  He  said  he  must  first  prepare  it  for  me,  and 
promised  to  come  with  it  himself  to-morrow 
morning." 

Pedro  knew  not  whether  to  be  angry  or  to 


rejoice.    "Very  well,"  he  said.    "Thank  you 
for  your  trouble.    Good  night !" 

"But  I  must  see  my  patient!"  exclaimed 
Ambrosio.  "  Do  you  suppose  I  could  go  with- 
out seeing  him  ?  " 

He  went  with  Pedro  and  approached  the 
sick-bed.  Along  with  sorrow  for  the  departure 
of  his  foster-mother  and  the  others,  and  the 
singular  conduct  of  Pedro,  Fernando  was  com- 
pletely overcome.  Ambrosio  looked  at  him 
for  a  long  while,  felt  his  pulse,  with  the  inev- 
itable shaking  of  head  and  shrugging  of 
shoulders — and  went  away.  Pedro  accom- 
panied him  to  the  door,  and  inquired  :  "  H«r 
is  he  now  ?  " 

"  Very  bad,"  responded  Ambrosio.  "  Don't 
you  see  it  yourself  ?  The  little  fellow  is  pale 
as  a  corpse  ;  his  pulse  is  as  weak  and  fine  as  a 
spider-thread  ;  great  drowsiness  is  setting  in. 
That  is  the  forerunner  of  death.  1  tell  you  it 
does  not  always  depend  on  the  doctor  whether 
the  sick  get  well  or  not ;  no  herb  ever  grew 
that  could  ward  off  death.  The  poor  child 
will  not  survive  to-morrow  morning." 

At  these  words  a  heavy  weight  fell  from 
Pedro's  heart.  "  If  the  boy  dies,"  thought  he, 
"  who  will  be  happier  than  I  ?  I  will  save 
myself  this  crime,  from  which  1  shrink,  and 
the  longed-for  reward  will  not  escape  me  ;  for 
I  will  confirm  my  master  in  the  idea  that  it 
was  myself  that  got  the  child  out  of  the  way 
and  helped  him  to  his  rich  countship." 

He  returned  and  sat  down  at  the  bedside  of 
Fernando.  The  boy  looked  smilingly  at  him, 
and  said :  "  You  don't  look  so  frightful  any 
more,  dear  Pedro  ;  you  feel  better,  don't  you  ? 
But  I  feel  very  ill." 

Pedro  wished  him  good-night,  lit  a  little 
night-lamp,  and  went  into  the  next  room, 
and  threw  himself  upon  his  bed.  As  he  had 
passed  the  preceding  night  without  rest,  and 
his  terrible  state  of  anguish  through  the  day 
had  exhausted  him,  he  fell  asleep  almost  im- 
mediately. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Pedro  was  terrified  with  frightful  dreams 
during  the  whole  night.  He  thought  he  saw 
Fernando  die  in  the  most  painful  convulsions 
from  the  effects  of  poison ;  that  he  himself 
was  led  out  to  the  gallows,  Surrounded  by  an 
immense  crowd  of  people.  But  again  he 
dreamed  of  more  pleasant  things.  He  thought 
he  was  riding  in  a  magnificent  carriage,  drawn 
by  four  horses ;  and  that  a  crowd  of  people 
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were  admiring  him,  and  bending  low  before 
him.  Again  the  scene  changed,  and  he  was 
sitting,  clad  in  splendid  robes,  with  many 
guests,  at  a  table  loaded  with  delicious  food, 
s»>r\vil  in  silver  dishes,  with  choice  wines, -and 
golden  goblets.  Again,  his  bride  was  entering 
the  castle,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  orna- 
mented with  pearls  and  precious  stones. 

When  he  awoke,  the  morning  light  was  al- 
ready shining  in  at  his  window.  He  arose, 
and  went  to  look  after  Fernando.  The  poor 
boy  was  lying  with  closed  eyes  and  half-open 
mouth  ;  his  pale  face  was  bathed  in  perspira- 
tion. "That's  the  death-sweat,"  thought 
Pedro ;  "  and  the  way  that  child  breathes  is  a 
regular  death-rattle.  He  will  never  awake 
out  of  that  heavy  sleep." 

Pedro,  feeling  very  hungry,  as  he  had  not 
eaten  anything  on  the  preceding  day,  pro- 
cured a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and 
sat  down  at  the  open  window  in  his  room.  He 
frequently  turned  his  gaze  out  of  the  window 
on  the  beautiful  scenery.  The  woody  moun- 
tains, the  hillsides  of  grapes,  and  the  rich  fields 
of  grain  were  lighted  up  by  the  rays  of  the 
rising  sun.  On  the  green  bank  of  a  neighbor- 
ing river  cattle  were  grazing,  and  a  distant 
hill  was  covered  with  a  large  flock  of  sheep. 

"All  this  will  soon  be  mine  !"  said  Pedro, 
joyously.  "  Yes :  I  shall  be  a  rich  man, — a  gen- 
tleman out-and-out.  What  young  lady  in  the 
country  would  refuse  to  let  me  lead  her  to  the 
altar?" 

He  poured  out  more  wine,  drank  to  the 
health  of  his  bride,  imagined  himself  already 
a  nobleman,  put  his  arms  akimbo,  and  looked 
about  him  more  proudly  than  the  highest 
Spanish  Grandee. 

But  Pedro  had  much  mistaken  Fernando's 
illness,  depending,  as  he  was,  on  the  igno- 
rant village  doctor.  He  had  not  been  suf- 
fering from  the  small-pox.  The  fever  which 
he  had  had  was  already  gone  ;  this  was  why 
he  looked  so  pale  and  exhausted.  The  per- 
spiration which  Pedro  had  taken  for  death- 
sweat  was  highly  beneficial ;  and  as  to  the 
death-rattle,  it  was  only  the  effect  of  very 
sound  sleep. 

Just  as  Pedro  had  drained  his  last  glass  and 
was  about  to  get  up  to  visit  the  sick  boy  once 
mo iv,  and  procure  ink,  pen  and  paper  to 

ite  the  mourning  letter  that  was  to  an- 
nce  the  death  to  his  master,  Fernando 
red  the  room,  exclaiming  :  "  Good  morn- 


ing, dear  Pedro  !  Rejoice  with  me !  I  am  well 
again,  and  feel  as  if  I  had  new  life  ! " 

u  I'll  see  whether  you  have ! "  shouted 
Pedro,  enraged  to  see  all  his  hopes  destroyed  in 
an  instant.  Mad  with  wine,  of  which  he  had 
taken  too  much,  he  grabbed  the  knife  that 
lay  upon  the  table,  sprang  up  and  ran  tow- 
ard the  boy  to  stab  him. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  cried  Fernando,  "  you 
surely  don't  want  to  kill  me  ! " 

"  Yes,  I  do ! "  exclaimed  Pedro,  raising  his 
hand  to  strike  a  blow. 

Fernando,  who  was  very  agile,  and  whom 
terror  now  made  more  so,  escaped  quickly  by 
a  side-door  into  another  room,  and  from  this 
to  another.  Pedro  followed  him  from  room  to 
room  until  they  came  to  the  great  hall.  Fer- 
nando tried  to  escape  by  the  main  entrance, 
which  had  folding  doors ;  but  his  arm  could 
not  reach  to  the  upper  bolt,  and  it  was  closed. 

In  the  centre  of  the  hall  stood  a  large  table. 
Fernando  fled  around  it,  pursued  by  the  infu- 
riated Pedro, — first  to  the  -right,  then  to  the 
left,  trying  always  to  keep  the  table  between 
himself  and  his  pursuer.  All  the  time  the 
poor  boy  kept  crying  out :  "  0  Pedro  !  please 
let  me  live  !  Don't  kill  me !  What  have  I 
done  to  you  that  you  are  so  enraged  against 
me  ?  Don't  shed  innocent  blood !  Have 
mercy  on  me,  and  God  will  have  mercy  on 
you  in  time  of  need  !  Mercy,  mercy  !  What 
would  Don  Alonso  say  if  he  saw  you  ?  " 

"  He's  the  very  one  that  wants  me  to  kill  you," 
shouted  Pedro,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  as  he 
made  another  effort  to  catch  the  trembling  boy. 

Pedro  was  so  intoxicated  that  he  had  to  lean 
against  the  wall  for  support;  and  so  up  to  this 
Fernando  had  escaped  him.  But  the  poor 
child,  still  weak  from  his  illness,  was  too  much 
exhausted  to  hold  out.  Stopping  for  a  mo- 
ment to  draw  breath,  Pedro  rushed  forward 
and  seized  him  by  the  hair. 

When  Fernando  no  longer  saw  any  pos- 
sibility of  escaping  from  the  murderer,  he 
fell  on  his  knees,  stretched  his  little-  arms  to 
heaven,  and  cried  out,  in  heart-rending  tones  : 
"  0  God  !  as  there  is  no  longer  mercy  on  earth, 
do  Thou  have  mercy  on  me  ! " 

Pedro,  who  trembled  as  much  as  the  terrified 
boy,  struck  him,  with  averted  face  and  shak- 
ing hand,  several  times.  "  0  Jesu  !  Maria ! " 
cried  Fernando  ;  "  I  am  wounded  !  I  am  bleed- 
ing !  I  am  dying  ! " 

Pedro  looked.      The   deathly-pale  counte- 
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nance  of  the  sweet  boy,  his  beseeching  glance 
to  heaven,  and  the  blood  that  streamed  from 
his  breast  and  shoulder  dyeing  his  clothes, 
moved  Pedro's  heart.  He  let  the  upraised 
arm  with  the  bloody  knife  fall,  and  said,  in  a 
trembling  voice:  "Hush,  Fernando!  I  will 
do  you  no  more  harm.  Forgive  me  !  I  was 
out  of  my  senses.  If  your  wounds  be  not 
mortal,  and  you  can  yet  be  saved,  I  will  save 
you." 

But  Fernando,  yet  kneeling,  supported  him- 
self with  one  hand  on  the  ground,  and  stretched 
out  the  other  towards  Pedro,  as  if  to  ward  off 
the  fatal  knife.  His  face  was  the  face  of  one 
in  death,  and  his  blood  flowed  copiously  from 
three  ghastly  wounds. 

(TO  BE  COKTINUED.) 


A.  King's  Observance  of  Lent. 

Louis  XVI  was  twenty  years  of  age  when 
he  ascended  the  throne  of  France.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  Lent  that  he  passed  as  king, 
he  remarked :  "  I  have  passed  this  Lent  easily 
enough,  but  shall  have  more  merit  next 
year." 

"  How  so,  sire  ?  "  asked  a  courtier. 

"Because,"  answered  the  king,  "this  year 
I  have  had  only  the  merit  of  abstinence,  and 
next  year  I  shall  have  that  of  fasting,  for  I 
shall  then  be  twenty-one." 

"  Fasting,  sire  !  This  is  incompatible  with 
your  occupations  and  your  dignity.  After  at- 
tending to  business  you  will  go  hunting,  and 
how  can  you  fast  without  injuring  your 
health?" 

"  Hunting,"  replied  the  pious  monarch,  "  is 
only  an  amusement.  I  can  change  my  recre- 
ation, if  necessary.  Pleasure  should  always 
yield  to  duty." 

During  the  following  Lent,  though  the 
king  joined  in  the  chase,  he  also  fasted.  But 
Louis  XVI  showed  that  if  his  submission  to 
the  laws  of  the  Church  was  humble,  it  was 
also  enlightened. 

An  old  officer,  arguing  that  what  entered  the 
mouth  did  not  defile  the  soul,  maintained  that 
on  this  principle  there  was  no  need  of  fast- 
ing. 

"Sir,"  answered  the  sovereign,  somewhat 
sharply,  "it  is  not  simply  eating  meat  that  de- 
files the  soul  and  constitutes  the  sin,  but  it  is 
the  disobedience  to  lawful  authority,  and  the 


breaking  of  a  formal  commandment.  The 
whole  question  simply  is,  whether  Jesus  Christ 
gave  to  His  Church  the  power  to  command, 
and  imposed  on  her  children  the  obligation  to 
obey.  The  Catechism  answers  in  the  affirm- 
ative ;  but  since  you  read  the  Gospel,  you  may 
remember  to  have  seen  that  Christ  said  :  '  He 
that  will  not  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  unto 
thee  as  the  heathen  and  the  publican.' " 


God  Bless  Him ! 


In  an  elegant  palace  car  entered  a  weary- 
faced,  poorly-dressed  woman  with  three  little 
children — one  a  babe  in  her  arms.  A  look  of 
joy  crept  into  her  face  as  she  settled  down 
into  one  of  the  luxurious  chairs ;  but  it  was 
quickly  dispelled  as  she  was  rudely  asked  to 
change  her  quarters.  A  smile  of  amusement 
was  seen  on  several  faces  as  the  frightened 
group  hurried  out,  to  enter  one  of  the  common 
cars.  Upon  one  young  face,  however,  there 
was  a  look  which  shamed  the  countenances  of 
the  others.  "Auntie,"  said  a  little  boy  to  a 
lady,  beside  him,  "I  am  going  to  carry  my 
basket  of  fruit  and  this  basket  of  sandwiches 
to  the  poor  woman  in  the  next  car.  You  are 
willing,  of  course  ?  "  He  spoke  eagerly  ;  but 
she  answered  :  "  Don't  be  foolish,  dear  !  you 
may  need  them  yourself,  and  perhaps  the 
woman  is  an  impostor." 

"  No :  I'll  not  need  them,"  he  answered, 
decidedly,  but  in  a  very  low  tone.  "You 
know  I  had  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  don't  need 
a  lunch.  The  woman  looked  hungry,  auntie, — 
and  so  tired,  too,  with  those  three  little  babes 
clinging  to  her.  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute, 
auntie." 

The  worldly  woman  brushed  a  tear  from 
her  eye  after  the  boy  left  her,  and  said,  audibly: 
"  Just  like  his  dear  mother  ! " 

About  five  minutes  later,  a  pretty  sight  was 
seen, — the  poor  family  feasting,  as  perhaps, 
they  had  never  done  before  ;  the  dainty  sand- 
wiches were  eagerly  eaten,  the  fruit-basket 
stood  open.  The  eldest  child,  with  her  mouth 
filled  with  bread  and  butter,  said :  "  Was  the 
pretty  boy  an  angel,  mother  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  the  mother,  and  a  grateful 
look  brightened  her  faded  eyes;  "but  he  is 
doing  angels'  work,  bless  his  dear  heart !" 

And  we,  too,  said  :  "  Bless  his  dear  heart !" 
—Peoria  (III)  Call. 
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The  Wreck  of  the  Circassian. 


BY    MARION   MCJIR. 


OLD    as   the   gales   that   from   the    Frozen 

Ocean, 
Down  the  white  headlands  urge  their  stinging 

way, 

Atlantic  whirlwinds  set  the  sea  in  motion, 
And  beat  the  strand  with  balls  of  icy  spray. 

Then,    under    clouds    that    hid   the    lamps    of 
heaven, 

And  seemed  to  echo  the  wild  tempest's  roar, 
A  mighty  vessel  to  the  land  was  driven, 

And  struck,  by  night,  a  cruel  shore. 

Ill-fated  crew !    around  their  bark  the  billows 
Rose  up  like  mountains  capped  with  snow, 

Her  masts  they  bent  like  swaying  willows, 
And  the  sharp  rocks  held  her  fast  below. 

No  boat  dare  venture  the  treacherous  gorges 
Lying  dark  between  those  writhing  waves, 

But  Death,  the  strong,  rose  slowly  through  the 

surges, 
From  the  haunted  shades  of  deep  sea  caves. 

But  hear  what  song  ?    the  heavy  midnight  cleav- 
ing, 
Though  loud  and  shrill  the  fatal  storm-wind 

raves, 

Unearthly  as    the  sound  of   wind-harps    griev- 
ing 
Among  the  sorrows  of  a  place  of  graves. 

A  hymn  to  her  whose  Son's  benignant  power 
Once  hushed  the  wind  and  wave  of  Judah's 
sea, 

These  brave  men  chanted  in  that  hopeless  hour, 
And,  singing,  passed  into  eternity. 


Xotre-Dame  de  Liesse. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

^DAME  D'EPPE  received  the  celestial 
image  into  her  house  with  the  rever- 
ence due  to  it,  and  gave  it  the  best 
place  at  her  disposal.  After  this  her  first  care 
was  to  entertain  the  Princess  in  a  becoming 
manner.  She  presented  her  the  keys  of  the 
castle,  and  made  known  to  her  that  she  was 
its  mistress,  and  begged  her  to  consider  all 
that  she  had  as  if  it  were  her  own.  She  then 
sent  to  invite  her  relatives  and  friends  to  pay 
their  respects  and  share  her  happiness.  The 
greater  number  had  already  repaired  to  the 
castle,  drawn  thither  by  the  public  voice  that 
had  announced  throughout  the  country  the 
news  of  the  miraculous  return  of  the  cheva- 
liers, and  the  wonders  worked  by  God  in 
their  favor.  All  the  nobility  of  the  canton 
went  at  once  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Prin- 
cess, and  to  rejoice  with  Madame  d'Eppe  and 
her  children  on  account  of  the  graces  and 
benefits  showered  upon  them  by  God  through 
the  hands  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

A  few  days  passed  in  sweet  repose  and  holy 
joy.  But  Ismeria  was  not  happy,  because  the 
vow  to  build  a  church  wherein  to  place  the 
celestial  image  had  not  been  accomplished, 
nor  was  she  as  yet  a  child  of  Jesus  Christ 
through  baptism.  Very  soon,  therefore,  the 
family  went  to  inspect  the  place  where  the 
image  had  stopped.  The  Chevalier  d'Eppe 
drew  the  plan  of  a  church  ;  the  Princess  gave 
her  jewels  to  be  used  in  building  the  edifice ; 
and  the  others  took  measures  to  prepare  ma- 
terial for  its  erection. 

It  was  determined,  however,  that  the  cheva- 
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liers  should  first  go  to  see  the  Bishop  of  Lion . 
and  inform  him  of  the  miracles  wrought  by 
Heaven  in  their  behalf,  and  of  the  ardent  de- 
sire of  the  Princess  to  receive  baptism,  and  to 
beg  him  to  do  her  the  honor  of  administering 
the  sacred  rite  in  person. 

Barthe'lemi  de  Vir  at  that  time  filled  the 
episcopal  see  of  the  Church  of  Laon.  When 
the  chevaliers  presented  themselves  before 
this  worthy  prelate,  and  explained  to  him  the 
object  of  their  visit,  he  received  them  with 
all  the  honor  and  esteem  due  to  their  birth 
and  piety.  He  blessed  the  Lord  with  them 
for  all  the  graces  received  from  Him,  and 
heaped  upon  the  brothers  the  most  sensible 
proofs  of  his  pastoral  charity.  A  day  was  then 
appointed  for  the  baptism  of  Ismeria,  in  the 
church  of  Laon. 

The  chevaliers  having  apprised  the  Princess 
and  Madame  d'Eppe  of  the  favorable  recep- 
tion given  them,  everything  was  accordingly 
arranged  for  the  baptism.  On  the  appointed 
day  they  went  to  Laon,  where  the  Bishop  re- 
ceived them  in  his  palace,  and  bestowed  upon 
the  Princess  all  the  respect  and  considera- 
tion due  to  her  rank.  Arrayed  in  white,  she 
was  conducted  in  triumph  to  the  church, 
walking  between  the  Chevalier  d'Eppe  and  his 
mother.  The  other  chevaliers  followed,  ac- 
companied by  a  numerous  escort  of  nobles  of 
both  sexes.  The  Bishop,  at  the  head  of  his 
Chapter,  received  the  procession  at  the  door 
of  the  «hurch.  As  the  Princess  entered, 
hymns  and  canticles  of  joy  mingled  with  the 
solemn  strains  of  the  organ,  while  the  multi- 
tude responded  by  the  prayers  they  offered  for 
her  prosperity. 

In  the  midst  of  this  holy  union  of  praise 
and  prayer,  the  Bishop  conferred  on  Ismeria 
the  sacred  rite  of  baptism.  Madame  d'Eppe 
and  the  chevalier,  who  stood  as  her  sponsors, 
gave  her  the  name  of  Mary,  which  she  had 
previously  received  from  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
when  she  appeared  to  her  in  Egypt. 

After  the  ceremony,  the  Princess  Ismeria, 
whom  we  shall  now  call  the  Princess  Mary, 
was  re-conducted  in  the  same  state  to  the 
episcopal  palace.  The  Bishop  detained  her 
and  the  assembled  nobles  for  eight  days,  dur- 
ing which  he  entertained  them  in  princely 
style.  The  happy  convert  passed  all  this  time 
in  the  most  fervent  exercises  of  devotion. 
On  the  eighth  day  she  received  the  Sacrament 
of  Confirmation. 


Bishop  Barthelemi  wished  to  honor  the 
Princess  by  accompanying  her  to  Marchias, 
desiring  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  the  ardor 
which  he  experienced  to  see  the  celestial  image, 
and  to  render  it  homage.  Arrived  at  the  place 
where  it  was  deposited,  the  holy  Bishop  pros- 
trated himself  before  it  and  saluted  it  with  pro- 
found humility.  Then  he  caused  a  sort  of  altar 
or  throne  to  be  erected  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  the  castle,  where  the  celestial  image  was 
placed  with  all  possible  solemnity.  But  when, 
next  morning,  the  Bishop  and  his  attendants 
went  to  salute  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  her  new 
shrine,  they  were  greatly  surprised  to  find  the 
image  gone.  Afflicted  and  astonished  at  this 
event,  they  thought  at  first  that  some  impious 
person  had  taken  it  away  during  the  night. 
The  Princess  and  the  chevaliers,  however,  re- 
membered that  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  at 
Marchais  the  image  had  compelled  them  by 
its  sudden  and  extraordinary  weight  to  stop 
at  a  certain  place,  whence  they  could  not  re- 
move it  until  they  had  promised  the  Blessed 
Virgin  to  erect  a  church  on  the  spot.  It 
was  inferred  from  this  that  the  will  of  Heaven 
had  again  been  made  manifest.  In  effect,  the 
Bishop  and  his  attendants  soon  found  the 
image  at  this  very  place. 

Nothing  more  was  needed  to  convince  the 
pious  prelate  of  the  wishes  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin concerning  this  locality  ;  and  he  there- 
fore gave  his  approval  for  the  erection  of  a 
church,  according  to  the  plan  drawn  by  the 
Chevalier  d'Eppe. 

Meantime  a  small  chapel  was  arranged  for 
the  temporary  reception  of  the  holy  image. 
It  was  covered  with  branches  and  foliage, 
and  guarded  in  turn  by  the  chevaliers.  The 
Princess,  too,  often  visited  it.  Incited  by  the 
divine  love  that  inflamed  her,  it  was  there  that 
she  formed  the  design  of  consecrating  her- 
self entirely  to  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother. 
The  Bishop  approved  her  resolve,  and  received 
her  consecration  to  this  effect. 

After  Princess  Mary  had  pronounced  her 
vow  at  the  feet  of  the  image,  with  a  fervor 
that  touched  the  heart  of  all  present,  the 
Bishop  blessed  her  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  At  so  touching  a  spec- 
tacle Madame  d'Eppe  and  the  pious  cheva- 
liers wept  for  joy,  invoking  a  thousand  bless- 
ings upon  the  Princess,  and  praying  the 
Blessed  Virgin  to  bestow  upon  her  a  crown  of 
glory  in  heaven. 
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unit.'d  /-il  of  the  Bishop,  the  young 

Princess,  and  the  pious  chevaliers  and  their 

mother  caused  the  work  on  the  new  church  to 

is  rapidly.    When  it  was  completed,  the 

imp,  accompanied  by  his  Chapter,  went  in 

procession,  and  consecrated  it  to  God,  under 

auspices  and  invocation  of  the  Bl« 
Virgin.  The  celestial  image  was  placed  on 
the  altar,  and  our  Lady  was  supplicated  to  be- 
stow her  favors  and  graces  through  all  time 
upon  the  faithful  who  should  there,  with  faith, 
invoke  her  holy  name. 

The  marvels  that  the  holy  image  had 
wrought  in  Egypt  in  behalf  of  the  Princess 
and  the  chevaliers,  and  the  miracles  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  had  vouchsafed  to  several  of 
those  who  had  recourse  to  her  since  her  image 
had  been  exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the 
public,  drew  an  immense  number  of  persons 
from  every  part  of  Picardy,  Champagne,  and 
the  Pays- Bus,  to  assist  at  the  consecration 
of  the  church.  The  multitude,  animated  by 
the  example  of  the  Bishop  and  his  attendants, 
and  above  all  by  the  graces  and  favors  that 
the  Blessed  Virgin  had  distributed  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner  upon  a  great  number 
among  them,  responded  to  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  by  offering  their  vows,  their  canticles 
of  praise,  and  heartfelt  cries  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness ;  which  inspired  the  Bishop  to  give,  pub- 
licly, to  the  new  edifice  the  name  Notre-Darae 
de  Liesse,  the  same  that  the  Princess  and  the 
chevaliers  had  given  to  the  celestial  image 
when  it  first  came  among  them. 

The  fame  of  the  miracles  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  effected  in  the  Church  of  Liesse,  and 
the  graces  there  obtained,  having  spread  far 
and  wide,  a  great  concourse  of  people  assem- 
bled in  a  short  time,  not  only  from  all  parts  of 
France,  but  even  from  foreign  countries  ;  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  villages  of  the  king- 
dom, under  the  name  of  Liesse,  sprang  up  to 
receive  them. 

Such  is  the  miraculous  history  of  the  celes- 
tial image  of  Our  Lady  of  Liesse,  which  arrived 
in  France  A.  D.  1134;  and  thus  were  founded 
in  the  same  year  the  chapel  and  the  village 
of  Liesse.  The  Blessed  Virgin  has  continued 
from  time  to  time  to  manifest  sensible  and 
public  marks  of  her  power,  protection,  and 
clemency,  to  all  those  who  have  there  honored 
and  implored  her  assistance.  This  she 
done  by  the  miracles  she  has  performed  in 
favor,  either  by  delivering  them  from 


the  maladies  and  infirmities  with  which  thej 
were  afflicted,  or  by  obtaining  for  them  the 
grace  of  conversion,  or  granting  them  their 
reasonable  and  legitimate  withes. 

Our  Lady  of  Liesse  has  always  been  regarded, 
as  she  still  is  regarded,  as  a  most  assured  ref- 
uge of  the  faithful,  and  their  mo>t  certain  re- 
source by  which  to  obtain  from  Heaven  the 
help,  consolation  and  grace  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  various  necessities,  they  may  stand 
in  need. 


I  have  now  completed  my  work  of  transla- 
tion ;  but  it  is  fitting  and  of  interest  to  add 
to  this  recital  some  facts  concerning  the  vari- 
ous favors  obtained  at  this  holy  shrine  from 
its  first  foundation  (A.  D.  1134)  to  the  present 
day. 

In  an  account  of  the  miracles  and  graces 
obtained  by  the  intercession  of  Notre-Dame 
de  Liesse,  we  find  that  in  this  chapel  may  be 
seen  innumerable  crutches,  chains  and  canes, 
left  by  the  sick  and  the  maimed  who  have 
been  restored  to  health ;  also  an  immense 
number  of  costly  ex-votos,  testimonials  of  gen- 
erosity and  gratitude  from  those  who  have 
been  benefited  therein. 

Mgr.  Paul  GueVin,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
mentions  that  the  concourse  of  pilgrims  to 
Liesse  became  so  great  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century  that  the  present  church,  of 
much  larger  dimensions  than  the  former  one, 
was  built  by  the  Chapter  of  Laon.  The  ele- 
gant arched  portal  was  added  a  century  later. 
From  that  time  a  multitude  of  pilgrims  re- 
paired thither,  not  only  from  the  diocese  of 
Soissons,  but  from  foreign  countries. 

Louis  VII,  before  leaving  for  the  Crusades, 
preached  by  St.  Bernard,  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Liesse ;  and  again,  from  1422  to  1461,  this 
monarch  made  several  visits  there  to  beg  the 
protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  France, 
which  was  then  invaded  by  the  English.  We 
are  told  that  from  1461  to  1483  Louis  XI  went 
there  four  times,  and  made  a  foundation  for 
a  Mass  to  be  said  every  Saturday  in  honor 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Rene,  king  of  Sicily, 
left  a  handsome  donation  to  Liesse  in  his  will 
(1474).  Francis  I  went  there  in  1525  to  thank 
our  Lady  for  his  happy  deliverance  from  a 
Spanish  prison  ;  and  in  1538  he  visited  Liesse 
a  second  time,  accompanied  by  the  royal  fam- 
ily and  a  numerous  escort,  to  give  thanks  for 
the  victory  over  his  enemies.  In  1554  Henry 
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II  paid  homage  there.  Catharine  de  Medicis 
was  a  benefactress  of  the  chapel,  and  made  a 
pilgrimage  thither  in  1603.  Francis  II  also 
followed  the  example  of  his  predecessors ;  and 
Charles  IX  had  so  great  a  devotion  for  Notre- 
Dame  de  Liesse  that  he  repeatedly  visited  the 
shrine  in  order  to  implore  her  assistance  in 
the  troubles  that  agitated  his  kingdom. 

Indeed,  the  royal  visits  to  Liesse  were  so  fre- 
quent that  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  purchased  the  estate  of  Marchais, 
and  built  a  magnificent  chateau  for  their  re- 
ception. Henry  III  also  went  there.  In  1618 
Louis  XIII  and  Anne  of  Austria  visited  Liesse 
to  beg,  through  the  intercession  of  our  Blessed 
Lady,  an  heir  to  the  throne;  and  during 
twenty-two  years  they  repeated  these  visits, 
always  soliciting  the  same  favor.  Their  pray- 
ers were  eventually  granted  in  the  birth  of  a 
son,  Louis  XIV.  Louis  XIII  not  only  gave 
handsome  donations,  but  he  built  the  beautiful 
sacristy  of  the  chapel.  His  pious  consort  also 
made  splendid  gifts.  Louis  XIV  did  not  forget 
Notre-Dame  de  Liesse,  to  whose  intercession 
he  was  indebted  for  his  existence.  In  1652, 
1654,  1673,  and  again  in  1680,  he  knelt  at 
her  feet.  The  pious  Queen  Marie  de  Leckz- 
inska  was  also  at  Liesse  as  one  of  our  Lady's 
clients. 

During  the  revolutionary  troubles  the  pil- 
.  grimage  to  Liesse  was  suspended  for  some 
time,  but  when  peace  was  restored  to  the 
Church  the  devotion  revived.  In  1821  the 
Duchesse  de  Berri  visited  Our  Lady  of  Liesse, 
and  in  1826,  the  Duchesse  D'AngoulSme. 
Napoleon  III  (1856),  in  execution  of  a  special 
vow,  sent  five  thousand  francs  to  Liesse.  The 
number  of  pilgrims  who  annually  flock  to  this 
favored  shrine  is  estimated  at  fifty  thousand. 

There  exists  a  Confraternity  in  honor  of 
Notre-Dame  de  Liesse,  established  in  1401, 
to  the  members  of  which  Pope  Clement  XI 
granted  two  plenary  indulgences.  Pius  IX,  of 
holy  memory,  accorded  Notre-Dame  de  Liesse 
the  honors  of  a  coronation,  which  ceremony 
took  place  on  the  8th  of  August,  1857,  in 
presence  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  persons, 
there  being  among  the  number  nine  prelates, 
over  eight  hundred  priests,  and  three  hundred 
members  of  the  Conferences  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul. 

What  a  touching  picture  is  here  presented 
to  us, — handed  down  in  an  unbroken  chain, 
whose  lengthening  links  already  stretch  over 


eight  centuries,  in  one  uninterrupted  series 
of  blessings !  What  glamour  of  romance 
can  compare  in  thrilling  interest  with  this 
history  of  the  advent  of  Our  Lady  of  Consola- 
tion !  She  descends  in  benediction,  called 
down  by  prayer,  into  the  prison's  gloomy 
depths,  there  diffusing  radiance  and  joy.  As 
in  some  grand  scenic  illusion,  heavenly  har- 
monies announce  her  coming,  celestial  sym- 
phonies fill  the  air,  and  angelic  forms  surround 
her  image.  But  no  witchery  of  men  or 
demons,  no  human  pageant  ever  conceived 
or  produced  the  seraphic  ardors,  the  bewilder- 
ment of  holy  joy,  the  supernatural  graces 
which  she  confers  by  her  presence.  The 
quaint  narrative  I  have  translated  carries  with 
it  a  fragrance  of  pious  belief  like  an  odor 
of  sanctity  arising  from  the  tombs  of  the 
mediaeval  saints. 

We  have  seen  how,  through  ages  past,  Eu- 
rope has  done  honor  to  our  Mother  of  great 
joy  and  gladness.  Let  America  also  salute 
Our  Lady  of  Succor  with  grateful  acclaim  I 
Under  whatever  title  thou  cornest,  our  Queen, 
our  Mother ;  whether  thou  descendest  from 
Liesse  or  Lourdes  into  our  loving  hearts  ;  un- 
der whatever  form  thou  appearest,  oh,  ever 
near,  ever  dear,  all  hail,  Notre-Dame ! 

MADELEINE  VINTON  DAHLGREEN. 


Father  Tom. 


A  STORY  OF  CONNBMARA. 


BY    KTJGBNT    ROBINSON,    AUTHOR    OF        BETTER    THAW 
&OLD,"   "MY  RAID   INTO   MEXICO,"   ETC. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Four  weeks  passed  away,  during  which  Philip 
Dillon  had  been  every  day  in  Jacqueline's  so- 
ciety. As  a  friend  only.  He  took  a  savage 
satisfaction  in  endeavoring  to  assure  himself 
that  he  entertained  no  other  feeling  towards 
the  heiress  than  that  of  friendship ;  and  when- 
ever a  golden  thread  would  cross  the  honest 
warp, — a  thread  which  might  have  helped  to 
bend  the  bow  of  Cupid, — he  would  place  him- 
self in  the  pillory  of  Poverty,  and  pelt  himself 
with  her  gold. 

Upon  one  occasion  he  as  usual  walked  over 
to  Glencreegan  to  luncheon.  The  superb  old 
hall  had  been  fitted  up  with  a  magnificent 
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billiard-table,  at  which  he  found  Jacqueline 
engaged  at  a  game  with  Cavendish.  A  hot 
flame  of  jealous  despair  blazed  up  in  his  heart 
as  for  the  moment  he  gazed  on  both.  Hal- 
four  held  her  cue, — held  her  hand  ;  the  stroke 
was  a  difficult  one,  one  that  she  evidently 
was  not  master  of.  The  ball  lay  under  the 
cushion,  and,  to  reach  it  with  the  point  of  her 
cue,  she  had  to  throw  back  her  body,  revealing 
her  faultless  symmetry.  Her  face  was  turned 
to  her  opponent ;  the  sweet  yet  haughty 
mouth,  half-open,  displayed  her  pearly  teeth, 
peeping  from  behind  the  hedge  of  red  roses  of 
lips ;  her  eyes — those  eyes  ! — were  veiled  by 
their  long  silken  lashes  as  her  glance  rested 
upon  the  impossible  ball. 

Phil,  a  dead  ache  at  his  heart,  was  for  turn- 
ing away  and  regaining  the — yes,  the  moun- 
tains ;  but  one  of  the  children  had  espied  him, 
and  gave  joyful  note  of  warning.  Had  he 
built  a  castle  in  Spain,  and  had  it  tumbled  to 
pieces  about  his  ears  ?  On  that  day  Phil  ex- 
cused himself  from  going  in  to  luncheon,  and 
remained  to  romp  with  the  children,  especially 
with  the  little  Jacqueline,  whom  he  would 
call  by  name  a  great  deal  oftener  than  was 
absolutely  necessary. 

"Three  days  more,"  thought  Phil,  "and  I 
shall  be  back  in  barracks  to  the  dreary  drudgery 
of  pipe-clay,  and  the  regulations.  Well,  so 
much  the  better.  Three  days  left.  Let  me 
make  the  most  of  them." 

Mr.  Van  Spuyten  was  expected  to  arrive  on 
the  day  but  one  of  the  expiration  of  the  dra- 
goon's leave  of  absence.  Great,  intense  was  the 
joy  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  of  his  sister- 
in-law. 

"  Oh,  you  will  like  Ed  so  much,  and  he  will 
like  you  so  much,  Mr.  Dillon  ! "  cried  Mrs. 
Van  Spuyten. 

"  I  hope  to  be  able  to  repay  some  of  your 
Irish  hospitality  by  inducing  your  husband 
to  make  my  whitewashed  quarters  his  own 
when  he  comes  over  to  Athlone,  or  wherever 
the  regiment  happens  to  be." 

"  I'm  certain  that  he  will  be  delighted  ;  and 
oh  !  won't  he  be  enchanted  with  dear  Father 
Tom  ! " 

[r.  Cavendish  left,  in  order  to  attend  the 
leral  of  a  distant  relative  of  the  house  of 
)fton. 

11  We  can  have  one  day  all  to  ourselves,"  ex- 
limed  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten,  "and  we'll  give 
ther  Tom  a  surprise-party.  It's  an  Amer- 


ican institution,"  she  added  ;  "  so  let  us  ar- 
range it  at  once." 

It  was  indeed  refreshing  to  see  how  those 
charming  women  entered  into  the  spirit  of  any 
innocent  mirth.  They  were  so  good,  so  pure, 
so  honest,  and  so  unspoiled,  that  their  hearts 
were  green,  not  yellow  and  faded.  Mrs.  Van 
Spuyten  arranged  to  bring  a  cold  pie,  her 
sister  a  tongue,  while  each  child  was  to  be 
freighted  with  delicacies,  the  baby  with  a  hot- 
house pine  as  large  as  himself. 

When  Phil  arrived  at  Glencreegan  on  the 
morning  of  the  proposed  surprise-party,  he 
found  Miss  Jarrette  alone. 

"  Susy  has  quite  a  cold,"  she  said,  "  and  I 
advised  her  to  stay  in  bed,  as  she  must  look 
her  very  best  to-morrow  for  dear  old  Ed. 
If  we  were  in  America,  Mr.  Dillon,  we  could 
go  off  for  a  horseback  ride  alone.  I  suppose 
I  dare  not  do  it  here." 

11  You  could  not." 

"  Well,  then,  sit  down  a  moment." 

"  Perhaps  I  am  in  the  way  ?  " 

u  Oh,  dear  no  !  Susy  is  asleep,  and  when  she 
goes  to  sleep  I  tell  you  she  puts  her  whole 
mind  to  it." 

"  I — I  must  go.  I  shall  come  over  this  even- 
ing to  inquire  for  your  sister.  Oh,  I  do  hope 
she  will  be  well  to  receive  Mr.  Van  Spuyten  ! 
Father  Tom  will  offer  up  a  prayer  for  her." 

"Oh,  she'll  be  all  right!  How  you  will 
like  my  brother-in-law  ! " 

"I  feel  sure  I  shall." 

"  He  is  so  good,  so  manly,  so  simple,  too, — 
although  they  say  as  a  man  of  business  he  is 
very  clever.  My  sister  wants  Father  Tom 
and  yourself  specially  to  dinner  on  Tuesday." 

"I  expect  to  be  listening  to  the  dreary  bar- 
rack-talk of  my  Colonel,  and  eating  a  so-called 
French  dinner  at  mess,"  said  Phil. 

"  But  your  leave  can  be  extended.  You 
told  me  so  yourself  on  the  day  we  ascended 
that  high  mountain  with  Father  Tom." 

"I  must  let  some  other  poor  fellow  off," 
said  Phil. 

"And  sacrifice  us!  Oh,  for  shame,  Mr. 
Dillon!" 

The  dragoon  laughed,  but  there  was  little 
of  mirth  in  his  haw-haw. 

"There  is  one  fellow — Sir  Wilmot  Snype 
— who  can't  get  away  to  see  his  fiancbe  until 
I  return.  It  would  be  rather  too  hard  on  him." 

"  Snype  or  no  Snype,  my  sister  will  insist 
on  your  stopping." 
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Phil  made  no  sign. 

"Why,"  exclaimed  Miss  Jarrette,  "we 
could  n't  do  without  you.  Indeed,  to  be  seri- 
ous, Mr.  Dillon,  my  sister  and  myself  were 
going  to  say  to  you  how  deeply  sensible  we 
are  of  your  and  Father  Tom's  kindness." 

"Oh,  Miss  Jarrette—  " 

"  A  pair  of  strangers,  you  took  us  in.  From 
the  mtfment  we  saw  you  both  we  felt  quite  at 
home, — in  fact,  as  if  we  had  known  you  for 
years.  Mr.  Cavendish  was  quite  amused  when 
we  told  him  that  we  had  only  met  you  with 
Father  Tom." 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  been  able  to  afford 
Mr.  Cavendish  amusement,"  said  the  dragoon, 
somewhat  bitterly. 

"Do  you  really  like  him  ?" 

"Mr.  Cavendish?" 

"Yes." 

"  Men  don't  like  or  dislike  in  that  way." 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  exactly  know." 

"  Ah,  you  do  not  like  him  !  Do  not  attempt 
to  deny  it." 

"  I  must  say  adieu." 

"You  must  tell  me  why  you  dislike  Mr. 
Cavendish." 

"I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  Miss  Jar- 
rette," said  the  dragoon,  bluntly. 

"  I  ought  to  be  offended,  but  I  am  not,"  she 
laughed,  and  she  really  seemed  to  be  pleased. 
"  We'll  change  the  subject.  There's  a  conces- 
sion for  you ! " 

"  Sacrifice,  you  mean." 

"Sacrifice?" 

"  On  your  part." 

"  Oh  ! " — and  she  laughed  merrily, — "  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  making  sacrifices,  Mr.  Dil- 
lon, because  I  don't  ever  seem  to  be  called 
upon  to  do  so.  What  shall  we  talk  about  ? 
You!" 

"  We  shall  be  fearfully  hard  up  for  a  sub- 
ject, Miss  Jarrette,  were  I  to  come  on  the 
tapis." 

"  In  real  earnest,  do  speak  a  little  about 
yourself.  You  never  do.  Tell  me  something 
about  your  career." 

"My  career  simply  means,  either  to  be 
knocked  in  the  head  if  it  pleases  Great  Britain 
to  go  to  war,  or  at  best  a  half-pay  colonelcy 
to  console  my  old  bachelorhood  and  gout." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  die  a  bachelor  ?  " 

"It  is  more  likely  than  you  can -imagine." 
.  "  I  suppose  a  gay  and  festive  dragoon  like 


you  has  been  in  and  out  of  love  as  many  times 
as  there  are  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments  ?  " 

This  was  said  lightly,  but  the  look  that  ac- 
companied it  was  not  free  from  earnest  inquiry. 

"  I  am  not  that  sort  of  dragoon,"  he  laughed; 
"but,"  he  added,  "I  can  present  a  dozen  to 
you,  should  you  wish  to  make  their  acquaint- 
ance." 

"Thanks!  I  prefer  not.  What  about  a 
certain  lady  in  Lancashire,  that  Father  Tom 
speaks  of  ?  " 

"  Has  the  Padre  been  telling  tales  out  of 
school  ?  "  said  Phil,  reddening. 

"  He  told  us — I  mean  my  sister — that  there 
was  a  tendresse  in  a  certain  quarter,  a  Miss 
Town  ley,  and — " 

"  I'm  off,  Miss  Jarrette ! "  and  he  rose  to 
leave. 

"  If  the  subject  is  disagreeable,  I'll  not  press 
it,  Mr.  Dillon." 

"  It  is  disagreeable,"  said  honest  Phil ;  "  for 
— for  I  must  appear  like  a  cad,  if  the  Padre 
told  the  story  right." 

"I  will  tell  you  what  he  did  tell  us — my 
sister :  that  this  lady  was  the  daughter  of  a 
millionaire  cotton-spinner  in  Manchester,  and 
that  the  father  was  anxious  to — " 

"  Oh,  you  must  spare  me.  I  told  all  this  to 
the  Padre  in  the  moonlight,  because  I  tell 
him  everything,  you  know." 

"And  you  were  not  to  be  bought.  Bravo  1 
I  like  you  all  the  better  for  that." 

There  was  a  silence. 

"  I  imagine  you  capable  of  une  grande  pas- 
sion," suddenly  exclaimed  Miss  Jarrette. 

"  Perhaps,"  dreamily. 

"Am  I  right  ?  " 

"  Really  I — cannot  say.  I  have  never  been 
under  that  sort  of  fire." 

"And  yet  I  imagine  you  would  win  your 
Victoria  Cross." 

"  I  suppose  I  should  try  to,"  said  Phil,  ear- 
nestly. 

"  I  do  believe  that  you  would." 

"Why?" 

"  Oh,  because  if,  as  Father  Tom  told  my  sis- 
ter, you — " 

"I  wish  the  dear  old  Padre  had  held  his 
tongue  !"  exclaimed  Phil,  reddening. 

"You  refused  this  rich  Manchester  girl, 
didn't  you  ?  " 

"  Miss  Jarrette,"  said  the  young  officer,  with 
graceful  dignity,  "surely  I  am  not  on  court 
martial  for  cowardice.  I  cannot  permit  the 
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young  lady's  name  to  be  coupled  with  mine 
in  a  manner  that  would  go  to  prove  me  an  ar- 
rant coxcomb,  or  an  arrant  cad  ";  and,  bowing 
!y,  he  turned  to  leave. 

•  V.m  are  not  offended,  Mr.  Dillon  ?  Oh, 
don't  go  away  in  a  huff." 

:  in  the  least  offended,  not  in  the  least 
huffed/1  as  he  extended  his  hand  to  say  adieu. 

"And  you  will  ask  for  an  extension  of 
leave?" — Jacqueline  unconsciously  leaving 
her  hand  in  his. 

U  T M 

"  It  is  my  birthday." 

"Then,  here  goes  !"  said  Phil,  gaily,  a  sort 

'  of  frenzied  joy  leaping  in  his  heart,  why  he 

could  never  say,  as  he  walked  over  to  an  open 

buhl  writing-table.     "May  I  use  a  sheet  of 

the  Glencreegan  paper  ?  " 

"The  whole  quire,"  laughed  Miss  Jarrette. 

When  Phil  had  written  the  application, 
14  Poor  Snype!"  exclaimed  Jacqueline,  melo- 
dramatically. 

"Poor  Miss blank  !"  laughed  Phil. 

Mr.  Van  Spuyten  duly  arrived ;  a  tall, 
handsome,  bearded  man,  with  a  flashing  eye, 
and  an  incisive  manner.  "  I  am  delighted  to 
Bee  you,  Mr.  Dillon,"  he  said  ;  "  but  it's  Father 
Tom  I'm  after.  Why,  I'm  half-jealous  of 
him  :  my  wife's  letters  are  full  of  nothing  else. 
Every  other  sentence  begins  with  'Father 
Tom.'" 

The  priest  walked  over  to  Glencreegan  to 
pay  his  respects,  and  was  received  by  the  pro- 
prietor con  amore. 

"I  ought  to  love  everything  American," 
•aid  the  priest,  "for  America  is  Young  Ireland; 
and  not  a  boy  or  girl  that  ever  went  from  me 
to  Young  Ireland  but  has  prospered.  And 
what's  more,"  he  added,  "  they  never  lose  the 
Faith  ;  they  never  forget  the  old  country." 

And  Father  Tom  proceeded  to  ask  the 
banker  if  he  had  come  across  Joe  Dempsy,  and 
Ned  Casey,  and  Pat  Murphy,  and  a  host  of 
his  parishioners  who  had,  from  time  to  time, 
emigrated  to  the  States. 

The  arrival  of  Van  Spuyten  was  followed 
by  that  of  a  number  of  visitors,  until  the 
house  was  full. 

"  It's  so  like  old  times  !"  said  Father  Tom  ; 
'but  then  I  used  to  know  everybody  who 
came  to  Glencreegan  : — the  Eyres,  of  Eyre 
Court ;  the  Frenches,  of  French  Park ;  the 
Bhike.s,  of  Menlo  Castle ;  the  Bodkins,  of 
Ballyboden  ;  the  Joyces,  of  Clamanagh  ;  the 


Burkes,  of  Marble  Hill ;  the  Blosses,  of  Bally- 
hester ;  and  a  lot  of  people  from  all  sides  of 
Connemara.  Now,  I  don't  know  anybody  ; 
but,  Phil,  they're  all  nice  and  kind;  I  like 
them  all  except  that  Mr.  Winstay.  That  man 
sneers  at  religion,  and  that  is  enough  for  me." 

Arthur  Winstay  had  forty  thousand  a  year. 
He  was  in  the  Guards,  and  was  just  six- 
and-twenty.  He  was  good-looking,  in  so  far 
as  dark  eyes,  bu.shy  brows,  aquiline  nose  and 
black  hair  constitute  manly  beauty ;  but  his 
mouth, — what  a  falling  off  was  there  ?  It 
was  the  mouth  of  a  Jew-peddler:  a  hard, 
cruel,  sensual,  thin-lipped  mouth,  with  dagger- 
shaped  teeth,  like  those  of  an  animal.  His 
"regulation"  mustache  did  something  in  the 
way  of  concealing  it,  but  his  smile  raised  the 
curtain,  and  the  "set  scene"  was  not  inviting. 
A  low,  white — very  white — forehead,  upon 
which  the  blue-black  hair  was  carefully  parted 
in  the  centre,  balanced  the  upper  part  of  his 
face,  but  the  lower  was  disagreeable  to  look 
upon ;  and,  somehow  or  other,  everybody 
talked  at  his  hair. 

He  was  a  walking  sneer.  Icy,  polished, 
thoroughly  well-bred,  he  had  no  good  word 
for  his  fellows.  Whenever  he  could  utter  a 
sarcasm  he  uttered  it ;  whenever  he  could 
wound,  he  wounded.  His  steel  cut  down  on 
the  nerve  like  a  dissecting  scalpel.  He  was 
disliked,  but— he  had  £40,000  a  year  ! 

What  a  mender  of  the  broken  china  in  this 
life  is  this  golden  paste, — every  crack  con- 
cealed, every  flaw  rubbed  over!  Winstay 
utilized  everybody.  He  would  not  unbutton 
his  coat  to  consult  his  watch  if  he  could  get 
any  person  to  tell  him  the  hour.  Chance 
tnrew  him  on  board  the  yacht  of  an  American 
cruising  in  Mediterranean  waters.  The  Van 
Spuytenswere  on  board,  and  Jacqueline's  piq- 
uant beauty  and  naive  manner  attracted  him. 
Married  men,  he  argued,  are  not  necessarily- 
slow  ;  and  matrimony,  for  a  couple  of  years, 
might  be  pleasant  enough.  To  own  and  dress- 
such  a  girl  would  be  a  pleasure  ;  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  hire  one  of  those  painters,  Mil- 
lais,  or  Holman  Hunt,  or  Alma  Tadema,  to 
invent  costumes  for  her.  Why  not  marry 
her  ?  All  the  men  who  met  her  raved  over 
her,  and  it  would  be  a  triumph  to  carry  off 
this  piquant  American  beauty.  It  were  good 
fun,  too,  to  marry  an  American. 

It  never  occurred  to  Winstay  that  his  offer 
might  be  rejected.  Fortified  by  £40,000  a 
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year,  and  the  bear-skin  shako  of  the  House- 
hold Brigade,  he  boldly  marched  forward 
The  good  opinion  he  entertained  of  himself 
would,  in  any  case,  have  borne  him  bravely 
up  ;  but  could  the  question  of  failure  even  for 
a  moment  have  presented  itself,  the  balance 
at  his  banker's  would  have  instantly  turned 
the  chances  of  the  day.  * 

"  I  can  give  any  man  a  chance,  and  beat 
him  hands  down,"  he  joyously  reflected. 

True,  Miss  Jarrette  had  given  him  no  par- 
ticular encouragement.  She  had  been  civil 
and  very  out-spoken — her  very  out-speaking 
possessing  a  charm  for  him  all  its  own. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


Memoir  of  Rev.  Henry  Lemcke,  0.  S.  B. 


BY   THE  REV.  A.  A.  LAMBING. 


XIV. 

I  cannot  forbear  giving  Father  Lemcke's  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  the  venerable  Apostle 
of  the  Alleghanies,  as  being  more  circumstan- 
tial than  any  other  found  in  the  published 
Lives  of  the  distinguished  missionary.  He 
says  :  "During  Easter  time,  1840, 1  had  cut 
my  foot  with  an  axe.  It  was  a  very  cold,  back- 
ward spring.  I  could  not  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  the  wound.  Erysipelas  set  in,  and 
I  was  completely  prostrated.  I  was  in  this 
condition  when  I  got  word  that  my  dear 
old  friend  was  ill.  I  sent  a  messenger  over, 
who  brought  me  word  that  a  few  days  ago 
the  good  old  priest  had  swooned  on  leaving 
the  altar,  and  that  they  had  to  lead  him  home 
and  put  him  in  bed.  I  was  now  for  several 
days  in  the  greatest  anxiety,  when  all  at  once 
Gallitzin's  servant-boy  came,  in  great  haste, 
saying  that  the  old  gentleman  was  very  low, 
and  asking  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  go  to 
him  in  his  sled  ?  And,  sure  enough,  there  was 
the  identical  sled  in  which  he  was  riding  at  our 
first  meeting,  well  flemished  with  straw  and 
blankets. 

"  Just  when  I  arrived  at  Loretto,  I  met  my 
old  friend  Rodrigue,  a  conscientious  aud  skil- 
ful physician,  who  took  me  aside  and  told  me 
that  he  had  seen  our  old  friend  about  a  week 
ago,  that  he  had  prescribed  for  him,  aud  or- 
dered him  to  take  to  bed  aud 'to  keep  himself 
quiet  and  warm  ;  but  this  advice  had  not  been 


followed.  He  worked  on  in  his  usual  way,  hear- 
ing confessions  in  the  cold  church  for  hours, 
until  the  people  had  to  carry  him  from  the  al- 
tar to  bed.  Now  there  was  not  much  hope,  for 
incarcerated  hernia  would  inevitably  bring 
death  in  twenty-four  hours,  unless  a  painful 
operation  was  performed.  The  doctor  told 
him  so,  and  he  answered  :  '  Then,  I  will  make 
my  peace  with  God,  and  receive  the  Sacra- 
ments ;  after  that  you  may  do  with  me 
what  you  think  proper.'  This  was  the  reason 
why,  although  an  invalid  myself,  I  was  sent 
for  in  such  a  hurry,  as  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 

"  My  dear  old  friend  was  completely  re- 
signed, receiving  the  Sacraments,  and  submit- 
ting with  the  patience  of  a  lamb  to  the  opera- 
tion. He  felt  relieved  after  it,  and  appeared  to 
rally  for  a  time,  but  this  was  only  momentary  ; 
the  operation  had  been  performed  too  late  ;  na- 
ture was  too  much  exhausted  ;  he  wa*  sinking 
fast;  and  in  a  few  days  we  were  convinced  that 
there  was  no  hope.  The  good  doctor  seldom 
left  him,  and,  often  when  he  had  attended 
other  sick-calls,  he  would  come  back  at  night; 
in  short,  he  did  everything  that  skill  and  love 
could  suggest.  But  we  had  to  become  from 
day  to  day  more  familiar  with  the  thought 
that  we  were  going  to  lose  our  dear  Father. 

"  As  soon  as  the  report  spread  through  the 
country  that  Father  Gallitzin  was  on  his 
death-bed,  people  came  from  all  parts  to  see 
their  dear  Father  once  more,  and  to  receive  his 
blessing,  so  that  the  doctor  and  myself  found 
it  necessary  to  prohibit  entrance  into  the  sick 
room.  But  we  did  this  against  his  will,  for 
he  would  have  a  kind  word  with  everyone ; 
and  when  the  voice  was  leaving  him  he  greeted 
his  visitors  with  a  friendly  look.  Two  days  be- 
fore his  death,  Father  Heyden,  of  Bedford,  ar- 
rived, to  my  great  relief.  The  sick  man  knew 
him  yet,  which  he  manifested  by  a  smile  and 
some  unintelligible  words.  There  he  was,  lying 
inconstant  mental  prayer;  and  we  were  stand- 
ing around  his  bed,  and  could  do  nothing  for 
him  but  pray  and  patiently  wait  for  the  mo- 
ment when  it  would  please  God  to  release  him 
from  his  suffering.  But  still,  the  nearer  that 
moment  approached,  the  more  all  pain  and  anx- 
iety seemed  to  leave  him;  his  calm,  I  may  say, 
glorified  countenance,  indicated  it.  On  the 
evening  of  the  sixth  of  May,  1840,  we  saw  the 
signs  of  approaching  dissolution.  I  was  sitting 
before  the  bed,  holding  the  hand  of  the  dying 
man  in  one  of  mine,  and  a  lighted  taper  in  the 
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other,  whilf  F.ith*-r  I It-yden  recited  the  prayers 
f"i-  the  dying,  responded  to  by  a  crowd  of  people 
•  had  assembled  in  and  about  the  house, 
i en  the  prayers  were  finished,  our  good 
Father  had  finished  too.  Imperceptibly,  with- 
out any  struggle  or  agony,  the  pure  and  noble 
soul  had  taken  its  flight.  I  arose  and  said : 
'Father  Gallitzin  is  dead!1  which  was  re- 
sponded to  by  weeping  and  loud  wailing.  We 
then  all  bent  our  knees  and  said  the  prayers 
for  the  departed  soul. 

"In  accordance  with  Dr.  Gallitzin's  wish,  I 
had  his  grave  dug  in  the  graveyard  between 
his  private  chapel  and  the  church  ;    and  as 
there  were  only  a  few  steps  between  the  house 
and  the  grave,  I  ordered  that  the   venerable 
body  should  be  borne  in  solemn  procession,  in 
a  long    circuit,  through    the    grounds  over 
which  his  feet  had  wandered  for  forty  years, 
remembering  the  words  of  the  Prophet : 4  How 
beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the 
Gospel  of  peace,  of  them  that  bring  glad  tid- 
ings!'   Solemn,  Christian-like  funerals  were 
unheard  of  in  America  in  those  days  ;  .  .  .  but 
Gallitzin,  from  the  very  first,  made  Catholic 
regulations  in  this  regard.    The  corpse  was 
borne  to  the  church  amid  the  ringing  of  bells 
and  the  chanting  of  the  Miserere.    In  Loretto 
there  was  not  to  be  seen  a  pell-mell  crowd — 
gentlemen  with  their  hats  on,  and  ladies  on 
their    arms — thronging    to    the    consecrated 
ground.    Why  should  not  the  good  priest  be 
buried  according  to  the  style  he  himself  had 
introduced,  and  after   which   he  had   buried 
hundreds  ?     The  procession  started  from  the 
ront  door  of  the  house,  preceded  by  a  large 
crucifix  borne  by  one  of  the  first  pioneers ; 
ihen  followed  a  long  file  of  children,  most   of 
ihem  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren 
of  the  early  settlers.    .    .    .    Father  Heyden, 
n    the    midst  of    miuistrant   boys,    walked 
>efore  the    bier,   which    was    borne  on    the 
shoulders  of  six  men,  who   were  frequently 
relieved  by  others,  for  they  were  all  contend- 
Dg  for  the  honor  of  carrying  the  remains  of 
;hcir  faithful  pastor. 

"  \Vhen,  after  a  long  circuit,  the  head  of  the 
procession  returned  to  the  church,  half  the 
people  had  not  yet  joined  it.  The  corpse 
was  placed  before  the  altar  in  an  open  coffin, 
i  in  pru-stly  vestments,  the  chalice  in 
hund.  I  h;id  taken  care  to  clothe  the 
lyiiiam  iful  alb  which  his  mother 

embroidered  with  her  own  hands,  and 


which  he  used  only  on  the  highest  festivals 
of  the  year. 

44  Father  Heyden  held  the  Requiem,  and 
preached  a  short  English  sermon.  I  then 
limped  up  to  the  platform  of  the  altar,  sup- 
ported by  a  staff,  and  spoke  in  German.  My 
text  was  taken  from  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews :  4They  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy,  wandered  in  deserts,  in  mountains,  in 
dens  and  caves  of  the  earth.1  I  took  occasion 
to  tell  the  German  people — who  of  course 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  Gallitzin — who  the 
man  had  been,  and  what  he  had  done.  Many 
tears  flowed — perhaps  as  many  as  the  good 
Samaritan  had  dried  in  his  life-time ;  and 
when  the  coffin  was  going  to  be  closed,  the 
feelings  of  love  and  veneration  for  the  dear 
Father  became  evident  by  the  constant  throng 
around  the  bier,  for  hundreds  were  desirous 
to  see  once  more  his  placid  countenance,  and 
to  kiss  his  hands." 

XV. 

After  the  death  of  the  prince-priest,  Father 
Lemcke  .was  appointed  for  Loretto, — Father 
Heyden  having  refused  the  charge, — and,  at  the 
request  of  the  Bishop,  went  to  reside  there, 
although  he  would  have  preferred  to  attend 
it  from  Carrolltown.  He  was  then  the  only 
priest  in  Cambria  County,  and  his  position,  as 
he  remarks,  was  no  sinecure.  Soon,  however, 
another,  and  then  another,  priest  came  to  share 
his  labors.  After  remaining  at  Loretto  for 
about  four  years,  the  presence  of  other  priests 
enabled  him  to  return  to  his  favorite  Carroll- 
town. 

41  Here,"  he  says,  44  things  had  been  rather 
stagnant  for  almost  four  years.  To  put  them 
again  in  good  order  I  wanted  money,  which 
I  hoped  to  procure  by  a  trip  to  Europe.  The 
Bishop  not  only  granted  me  leave,  but  au- 
thorized me  to  engage  in  his  name  German 
priests  for  the  new  diocese.  I  had  a  very 
favorable  journey ;  it  seems  almost  incredi- 
ble when  I  say  that  I  celebrated  Mass  for  the 
last  time  in  America,  in  my  old  log-church  at 
Hart's  Sleeping  Place,  on  the  first  Sunday  ot 
Advent,  1844,  and  said  Mass  again  on  Christ- 
mas Day  in  the  Cathedral  of  Strasburg.  .  .  . 

41  From  Strasburg  I  travelled  the  same  road 
back  which  I  went  ten  years  ago  to  Heidel- 
berg and  Newburg  ;  saw  all  my  old  friends  of 
that  neighborhood  ;  and  when  I  left,  Schlosser 
was  the  first  who  contributed  towards  the  ob- 
ject I  was  travelling  for;  he  gave  me  five 
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hundred  florins.  In  Ratisbonne  great  changes 
had  taken  place :  several  of  ray  old  friends 
had  left  this  world,  among  them  Bishop  Sailer, 
and  his  successor,  Wittman.  Diepenbrock 
had  been  nominated  Bishop  of  Breslau.  He 
invited  me  to  accompany  him  thither.  .  .  . 
But  after  I  had  explained  all  circumstances, 
he  had  to  admit  that  I  was  in  duty  bound  to 
return  to  the  New  World.  ...  In  Munich  I 
had  an  audience  with  King  Louis.  It  is  well 
known  what  this  man,  whose  fame  has  been 
BO  lamentably  blasted  in  his  old  days,  has  done 
for  religion.  .  .  .  The  missions  in  America 
did  not  escape  his  attention ;  and  I  had,  in  a 
long  interview,  to  tell  him  of  America,  and 
especially  of  Prince  Gallitzin.  The  next  day 
one  of  his  chamberlains  handed  me  a  check 
for  three  thousand  florins.  Here  in  Munich 
something  happened  which  turned  out  to  be 
of  very  great  consequence  to  me.  I  dined 
one  day  with  the  Benedictine  Fathers.  They 
inquired  carefully  about  America.  I  told 
them,  among  other  things,  that  I  was  author- 
ized by  the  Bishop  of  a  new  diocese  to  engage 
German  priests  for  it,  and  I  asked  whether  some 
of  them  were  not  inclined  to  go  with  me  to 
America.  .  .  .  After  dinner,  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors, Father  Boniface  Wimmer  (the  present 
Abbot  of  St.  Vincent's),  took  me  aside,  and 
told  me  that  for  a  long  time  he  had  felt  an 
inclination  to  go  to  America  as  a  missionary. 

" 'How  would  it  be,'  said  I,  'if  you  could 
contrive  to  go,  in  company  with  some  asso- 
ciates, with  the  authorization  to  found  there 
a  Benedictine  monastery  ?  I  have  plenty  of 
land,  and  several  congregations  about  me,  so 
that  I  could  easily  settle  you  there ;  besides, 
you  might  find  in  my  person  a  candidate,  for 
I  was  present  with  Bishop  Sailer  when,  six- 
teen years  ago,  Metten  was  opened,  and  was 
much  inclined  to  be  one  of  the  first  candidates 
of  that  venerable  house.  You  may  see  in 
the  Catholic,  of  Mentz,  of  the  year  1835,  a 
long  letter,  in  which  I  asked  :  '  Why  do  not 
the  Benedictines  come  to  America  ?  This 
would  be  the  very  land  for  them,  if  they  would 
begin  in  the  same  way  their  predecessors  did, 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  in  the  im- 
penetrable forests  of  Germany.' 

"  Here  the  matter  rested  for  a  time. 

XVI. 

"After  I  had  travelled  in  Germany  for  some 
time,  I  returned  to  America,  after  an  absence 


of  ten  months,  with  plenty  of  money  and  a 
great  deal  of  baggage,  for  Diepenbrock  offered 
me  to  take  from  his  library  and  wardrobe 
whatever  I  pleased,  and  I  packed  several 
large  chests  full.  In  other  places  I  got  much 
church  vestments  and  books,  which  were  very 
welcome  in  America,  for  in  those  days  we  had 
to  look  to  Europe  for  such  things." 

When  he  arrived  at  Loretto  he  found  that 
some  changes  had  taken  place  in  his  absence  ; 
among  others,  the  remains  of  Dr.  Gallitzin  had 
been  removed  to  a  place  in  the  front  of  the 
vacant  lots  which  the  venerable  missionary 
had  set  apart  as  the  site  of  a  new  church. 
This  was  a  step  with  which  Father  Lemcke 
was  not  pleased,  although  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  wish  of  Father  Gallitziu  himself. 
The  number  of  priests  in  the  county  at  this 
time  enabled  him  to  return  to  Carrol  Itown, 
and  devote  his  attention  to  the  erection  of  the 
new  church,  the  foundation  of  which  had  been 
laid  before  his  departure  for  Europe.  His 
hopes  of  seeing  the  Benedictines  make  a  foun- 
dation there  also  stimulated  his  energies. 

"In  December,  1845,"  he  says,  "I  received 
a  letter  from  Father  Wimmer.  He  told  me 
he  had  taken  steps  to  have  our  ideas  about  the 
establishment  of  a  Benedictine  settlement  in 
America  realized,  and  was  determined  to  pros- 
ecute the  matter.  .  .  .  Not  long  afterwards 
he  wrote  that  he  now  was  duly  authorized  to 
carry  out  the  plan ;  old  King  Louis  had 
promised  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and 
the  association  of  St.  Louis  for  aiding  the 
missions  was  also  willing  to  assist.  He  in- 
tended to  come  to  me,  and  take  possession  of 
my  land,  and,  if  I  could  afford  it,  I  was  to  buy 
more  land  in  the  neighborhood,  which  I  did ; 
I  bought  more  than  eight  hundred  acres.  In 
August,  1846,  there  came  at  last  another  let- 
ter from  him,  dated,  '  Mentz,  August  1,'  stat- 
ing that  he  was  on  his  voyage,  with  nineteen 
persons,  and  quite  a  cargo  of  baggage.  I  hur- 
ried down  to  New  York,  and,  behold  !  my  Ben- 
edictines had  arrived." 

They  came  together  to  Carrolltown ;  but 
after  communicating  with  the  Bishop,  and,  at 
his  request,  examining  the  tract  of  land  in 
Westmoreland  County  which  Father  Browers 
had  left  to  the  church,  Father  Wimmer,  much 
to  the  disappointment  of  Bis  friend,  deter- 
mined to  settle  on  the  latter  place.  However 
much  Father  Lemcke  was  disappointed  with 
this  move,  no  one  at  present  can  fail  to  see 
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that  it  was  a  very  prudent  step.  He  now 
reiiN-d  his  farm,  sold  all  he  could  dispose  of, 
and  returned  to  his  old  congregation  of  Hart's 
Sleeping  Place,  about  two  miles  north  of  Car- 
rol It  own.  Soon  he  sold  his  farm  to  Father 
AY i miner  (a  priory  has  f-ince  been  built  upon 
it),  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  Bishop, 
returned  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and 
was  stationed  ior  some  time  at  Reading. 

The  place  was  not  to  his  liking,  however, 
and  hence  he  says :  "After  having  worked 
among  these  people  for  nearly  two  years,  and 
having  thrashed  a  good  deal  of  empty  straw, 
I  thought  I  would  pay  a  visit  to  St.  Vincent's 
in  order  to  see  how  my  Benedictines  were 
getting  on.  I  was  quite  astonished,  and  felt 
great  remorse  about  my  pusilanimity,  when  I 
saw  what  Father  Wimmer  had  brought  about 
with  that  material  with  which  he  had  come  to 
me  in  1846.  New  buildings  were  in  course  of 
construction,  and  the  young  theologians  who 
had  come  with  him  had  made  their  profession 
and  were  ordained.  Three  Benedictines  from 
different  German  monasteries,  one  of  them, 
Father  Lechner,  a  very  learned  man,  and  au- 
thor of  several  works,  had  joined  the  house ; 
there  were,  therefore,  already  seven  priests, 
several  aspirants  for  the  priesthood  in  Minor 
Orders,  twenty-six  lay-brothers,  and  nineteen 
novices.  When  I  saw  this,  and  Father  Supe- 
rior, as  well  as  some  others,  encouraged  me  to 
do  what  I  had  intended  doing  long  ago,  viz.: 
to  become  a  Benedictine,  I  did  not  delay  any 
longer,  but  resigned  my  charge  in  Reading 
into  the  hands  of  Bishop  Kenrick,  and  took 
the  habit  of  St.  Benedict,  February  2,  1852. 

"Now,"  he  continues,  UI  should  have  gone 
through  a  regular  novitiate,  but  instead  of 
that  I  was  sent  to  my  old  home,  to  manage  and 
superintend  things  there.  This  was  rather 
an  equivocal  position,  for  there  were  two  of 
the  young  priests  with  me — one  of  them  as 
Prior — and  seven  lay-brothers,  and  I  stood 
amongst  them  to  set  things  right,  but  with- 
out having  been  invested  with  the  proper  au- 
thority." This,  added  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  place  which  Father  Lemcke  had  himself 
founded — a  circumstance  he  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  forget — helped  to  increase  the  em- 
barrassment. At  length  he  determined  upon 
a  change,  which  was  brought  about  in  the 
following  way  : 

"It  was  just  at  the  time,"  he  writes,  "of 
'bleeding'  Kansas,  and  people  flocked  from 


every  quarter  into  the  new  territory  to  quar- 
rel and  fight  about  slavery.  A  friend  of  mine, 
Dr.  Rodrigue,  a  noble  soul,  with  whom  I  had 
been  living  on  the  most  intimate  terms  for 
many  years,  had  resolved  to  go  to  this  Eldo- 
rado, and  tried  to  persuade  me  to  accompany 
him.  I  told  him  that  since  I  had  joined  the 
order  I  was  not  my  own  master,  therefore  it 
could  not  be  done." 

His  friend  set  out  without  him,  and  affairs 
went  on  at  Carrolltown,  until,  as  Father 
Lemcke  continues,  "  I  received  a  letter  from 
him  giving  a  glowing  description  of  the  coun- 
try, and  telling  me  that  the  new  Bishop  of 
Leavenworth,  a  most  amiable  man,  had  only 
two  or  three  priests,  and  was  anxious  to  re- 
spond to  the  calls  which  were  frequently  made 
by  Catholic  settlers  to  send  them  a  priest." 
The  result  was  that  he  went  to  Kansas,  with- 
out having  complied,  it  would  seem,  with 
all  the  requirements  of  the  Benedictine  Rule 
in  such  cases,  and  was  received  and  sent  to  the 
town  of  Doniphan. 

It  must  be  admitted,  once  for  all,  that  al- 
though Father  Lemcke  was  a  most  zealous  and 
indefatigable  missionary,  yet,  like  his  great 
model,  Dr.  Gallitzin,  he  was  of  too  strong  a 
will  and  too  independent  a  mind  to  be  a  fit 
subject  for  the  religious  vows.  Nor  need  we 
wonder  at  this,  or  think  it  a  blot  on  his  char- 
acter ;  men  must  differ  in  the  cast  of  their 
minds  as  well  as  in  the  cast  of  their  counte- 
nances. Even  among  the  twelve  Apostles 
we  cannot  but  perceive  the  most  marked  dif- 
ferences of  disposition. 

The  Father  Superior  was  absent  at  this  time 
in  Europe,  and  upon  his  return  he  wrote  to 
Father  Lemcke  in  terms  of  strong  disapproval 
of  the  course  he  had  pursued.  The  latter, 
however,  was  able  to  explain  his  course  in  a 
manner  that  was  accepted,  and  he  was  per- 
mitted to  remain.  The  result  of  his  stay  was 
the  foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Benedict, 
Atchison,  Kansas.  He  came  to  Doniphan, 
and  lodged  for  a  short  time  in  a  hotel  there  ; 
but  not  liking  this,  he  says :  "  I  rented  a 
small  house,  and  turned  an  abandoned  car- 
penter-shop into  a  chapel ;  the  Bishop  had 
procured  in  the  most  eligible  part  of  the  town 
several  lots,  and  I  began  to  erect  a  building 
on  them.  It  was  rather  a  simple  one,  be- 
ing neither  a  church  nor  a  school  nor  a  dwell- 
ing-house, but  had  to  serve  all  purposes." 
He  finished  this  little  building  with  no  iucon- 
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siderable  difficulty,  as  it  was  a  season  of  great 
disturbance  in  Kansas,  and  people  were  more 
given  to  strife  than  to  labor. 

Of  the  site  of  the  future  abbey  of  Atchison, 
he  remarks  :  "  On  a  sick-call,  far  away  into 
the  prairies,  I  once  came  to  a  place  where  sev- 
eral Catholic  families  had  taken  up  the  land, 
and  was  told  that  there  were  yet  in  their  im- 
mediate neighborhood  two  or  three  unoccu- 
pied claims.  A  young  man,  who  was  inclined 
to  leave  the  world  and  embrace  a  religious  life, 
had  joined  me  at  that  time.  With  him  I  went 
out,  took  possession  of  the  claims  by  building 
shanties  on  them,  got  about  twenty  acres  of 
prairie  broken  up,  and  took  out  the  right  for 
the  claims  at  the  land-office.  My  young  friend 
was  commonly  in  our  shanties,  and  took 
care  of  the  land ;  I  was  alternately  in  Doni- 
phan  and  on  the  claims,  where  I  used  to  cele- 
brate Mass,  and  where  a  small  congregation 
used  to  gather." 

With  this  ends  Father  Lemcke's  autobiog- 
raphy as  first  published  in  the  North  Cambria 
News.  But  the  rest  is  in  manuscript  among 
his  papers,  and  the  whole,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  be  carefully  revised  and  published  at  some 
future  day.  What  follows  is  drawn  from 
various  sources,  but  I  am  indebted  principally 
to  Dr.  John  G.  Shea,  whose  acquaintance 
with  Father  Lemcke  during  his  long  residence 
in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  enabled  him  to  collect  much 
valuable  information  regarding  the  career  of 
the  venerable  missionary. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


The  Spectre  Monk  of  Messina. 


BT    LADY    HERBERT. 


In  the  year  1784  there  was  a  terrible  earth- 
quake at  Messina.  Houses  were  thrown  down, 
many  lives  were  lost,  the  very  graves  were 
opened.  The  only  thing  which  escaped  was 
the  Cathedral,  and  the  people  attributed  its 
safety  to  a  miracle.  A  few  years  after  this 

event,  the  Chevalier  • ,  a  man  of  a  noble 

French  family,  one  of  whose  brothers  was  a 
distinguished  general  officer,  and  the  other  a 
minister  at  Berlin,  visited  Messina  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  the  scene  of  devastation,  and 
of  making  researches  among  the  monuments 
and  ruins.  He  was  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights 


of  Malta,  and  a  priest ;  a  man  of  high  charac- 
ter, of  cultivated  intellect,  and  of  great  physi- 
cal courage. 

He  arrived  at  Messina  on  a  summer  day, 
and,  getting  the  key  of  the  Cathedral  from 
the  custode — for  it  was  after  Vespers — began 
copying  the  inscriptions  and  examining  the 
building.  His  researches  occupied  him  so  long 
that  he  did  not  see  that  the  day  was  waning ; 
and  when  he  turned  round  to  go  out  by  the 
door  through  which  he  had  come  in,  he  found 
it  locked.  He  tried  the  other  doors,  but  all 
were  equally  closed.  The  custode,  having  let 
him  in  some  hours  before,  and  concluding 
he  had  long  since  gone  away,  had  locked  up 
the  building  and  gone  home.  The  Chevalier 
shouted  in  vain ;  the  earthquake  had  destroyed 
all  the  houses  in  the  neighborhood,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  hear  his  cries.  He  had,  there- 
fore, no  alternative  but  to  submit  to  his  fate, 
and  to  make  up  his  mind  to  spend  the  night 
in  the  Cathedral.  He  looked  round  for  some 
place  to  establish  himself.  Everything  was 
of  marble  except  the  confessionals,  and  in  one 
of  these  he  ensconced  himself  in  a  tolerably 
comfortable  chair,  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep. 

Sleep,  however,  was  not  easy.  The  strange- 
ness of  the  situation,  the  increasing  darkness, 
and  the  superstition  which  the  strongest  mind 
might  be  supposed  to  feel  under  the  circum- 
stances, effectually  banished  any  feeling  of 
drowsiness.  There  was  a  large  clock  in  the 
tower  of  the  Cathedral,  of  which  the  tones 
sounded  more  nearly  and  solemnly  within  the 
building  than  without.  The  Chevalier,  with 
the  intensity  of  hearing  which  sleeplessness 
gives,  listened  to  every  stroke  of  the  clock. 
First  ten,  then  the  quarters ;  then  eleven, 
then  the  quarters  again  ;  then  twelve  o'clock. 
As  the  last  stroke  of  midnight  died  away  he 
perceived  suddenly  a  light  appearing  at  the 
high  altar.  The  altar-candles  seemed  sud- 
denly to  be  lighted,  and  a  figure  in  a  monk's 
dress  and  cowl  walked  out  from  a  niche  at  the 
back  of  the  altar.  Turning  when  he  reached 
the  front  of  the  altar,  the  figure  exclaimed,  in 
a  deep  and  solemn  voice  :  "  Is  there  any  priest 
here  who  will  say  a  Mass  for  the  repose  of  my 
soul  ?  "  No  answer  followed  :  and  the  monk 
slowly  walked  down  the  church,  passing  by 
the  confessional,  where  the  Chevalier  saw  that 
the  face  under  the  cowl  was  that  of  a  dead 
man.  Entire  darkness  followed;  but  when 
the  clock  struck  the  half  hour  the  same  events 
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occurred  ;  the  same  light  appeared,  and  the 
same  figure  ;  the  same  question  was  asked, 
and  no  answer  returned  ;  and  the  same  monk, 
illuminated  by  the  same  unearthly  light, 
walked  softly  down  the  church. 

Now  the  Chevalier  was  a  bold  man  ;  and  he 
resolved,  if  the  same  thing  occurred  again, 
that  he  would  answer  the  question  and  say  the 
Mass.  As  the  clock  struck  one,  the  altar  was 
again  lighted,  the  monk  again  appeared,  and, 
once  more,  exclaimed,  "  Is  there  any  Christian 
priest  here  who  would  say  a  Mass  for  the  re- 
pose of  my  soul  ?  " 

The  Chevalier  boldy  stepped  out  of  the  con- 
fessional and  replied,  in  a  firm  voice  :  "  I  will ! " 
He  then  walked  up  the  altar,  where  he  found 
everything  prepared  for  the  celebration,  and, 
summoning  all  his  courage,  celebrated  the 
sacred  rite. 

At  its  conclusion  the  monk  spoke  as  follows: 
44  For  one  hundred  and  forty  years  every  night 
I  have  asked  this  question,  and,  until  to-night, 
in  vain.  You  have  conferred  upon  me  an 
inestimable  benefit.  There  is  nothing  I  would 
not  do  for  you  in  return,  if  I  could  ;  but  there 
is  only  one  thing  in  my  power,  and  that  is  to 
give  you  notice  when  the  hour  of  your  own 
death  approaches." 

The  Chevalier  heard  no  more.  He  fell 
down  in  a  swoon,  and  was  found  the  next 
morning,  by  the  custode,  very  early,  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar.  After  a  time  he  recovered 
and  went  away.  He  returned  to  Venice, 
where  he  was  then  living,  and  wrote  down 
the  circumstances  above  related,  which  he 
also  told  to  several  of  his  intimate  friends. 
He  steadily  asserted  and  maintained  that  he 
was  never  wider  awake,  or  more  completely  in 
possession  of  his  reasoning  faculties,  than  he 
was  that  night,  until  the  moment  when  the 
monk  had  done  speaking. 

Three  years  afterwards  he  called  his  friends 
together  and  took  leave  of  them.  They  asked 
him  if  he  was  going  on  a  journey.  He  said, 
"Yes :  and  one  from  which  there  is  no  return." 
He  then  told  them  that  the  monk  of  Messina 
had,  the  night  before,  appeared  to  him,  and 
told  him  that  he  was  to  die  in  three  days.  His 
friends  laughed  at  him,  and  told  him — which 
was  true — that  he  seemed  perfectly  well.  But 
he  persisted  in  his  statements,  made  every 
preparation,  and  the  third  day  was  found  dead 

fhis  bed.    This  story  was  well  known  to  all 
s    friends   and    contemporaries.     Curiously 


enough,  on  the  Cathedral  of  Messina  being 
i  .-d,  a  few  years  after,  the  skeleton  of  a 
monk  was  found,  walled  up,  in  his  monk's 
dress  and  cowl,  and  in  the  very  place  which 
the  Chevalier  had  always  described  as  the  one 
from  which  the  spectre  had  emerged. 


A  Strange  Occurrence. 


The  saintly  M.  Dupont,  better  known  as 
the  Holy  Man  of  Tours,  wrote  as  follows  of  a 
miracle  which  occurred  in  Rome,  in  1849,  in 
connection  with  the  Veil  of  St.  Veronica,  of 
which  we  are  often  reminded  during  this  holy 
season  of  Lent : 

"During  the  exile  of  Pius  IX  at  Gaeta,  pub- 
lic prayers,  by  order  of  the  Holy  Father,  were 
offered  in  all  the  churches  of  Rome  to  implore 
the  mercy  of  the  Omnipotent  on  the  Pontifi- 
cal States.  On  this  occasion,  they  exposed  in 
St.  Peter's  the  wood  of  the  True  Cross  and  the 
Veil  of  St.  Veronica.  On  the  third  day  of  the/ 
exposition  the  Canons  appointed  to  the  charge 
of  the  precious  relics  noticed  in  the  Holy  Face, 
the  impression  of  which  on  the  veil  is  so  faint 
as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  a  remarkable  change. 
Through  another  veil  of  silk  that  covers  it, 
and  absolutely  prevents  the  features  from  be- 
ing distinguished,  the  Divine  Face  appeared 
distinctly,  as  if  living,  and  illumined  by  a  soft 
light ;  the  features  assumed  a  death-like  hue, 
and  the  eyes,  deep-sunken,  wore  an  expression 
of  great  pain.  The  Canons  immediately  noti- 
fied the  clergy  of  the  Basilica;  the  people 
were  called  in.  Many  wept ;  all  were  im- 
pressed with  a  reverential  awe.  An  Apostolic 
Notary  was  summoned;  a  certificate  was 
drawn  up  attesting  the  fact ;  a  copy  of  it  was 
sent  to  the  Holy  Father  at  Gaeta.  For  many 
days  this  prodigy,  which  lasted  three  hours, 
was  the  sole  topic  of  conversation  in  Rome. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  some  veils 
of  white  silk,  on  which  is  represented  the 
Holy  Face,  were  applied  to  the  miraculous 
Veil." 

The  Holy  Veil,  though  sometimes  exposed 
for  public  veneration,  is  not  permitted  to  be 
examined  closely  except  by  the  Canons  of  St. 
Peter's,  who  are  its  appointed  guardians.  It  is 
said  to  inspire  peculiar  awe  when  see n_ from  a 
short  distance.  The  so-call»'il 
very  unlike  the  original  relic. 
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A    Certain    Dangerous    Tendency    in 
Novels. 

A   WARNING  AND  A   PROTEST. 

E.  0.  Beard,  in  The  Dial. 

The  modern  novel  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  educators.  It  has  become  a  recognized 
force  in  society,  and  not  only  for  good,  but  for  evil. 
Its  power,  exerted  as  it  often  is  over  young  and 
immature  minds,  gives  occasion  to  the  moralist  to 
watch  with  careful  scrutiny  its  prevailing  spirit. 

The  true  novel  is  a  word-picture  of  human  mo- 
tive and  action  ;  a  standard  by  which  the  quality 
and  tone  of  society  may  be  gauged  ;  a  mirror  in 
which  we  may  find  imaged  the  actual  or  the  pos- 
sible of  self.  The  highest  type  of  fiction  is  the 
portrayal  both  of  real  life  and  its  attainable  ideal. 
The  measure  of  its  accuracy,  or  truthfulness,  is 
therefore  the  measure  of  its  worth  ;  and  the  fre- 
quent difficulty  of  differentiating  fact  from  fancy 
demands,  in  the  reading  of  this  class  of  books, 
almost  above  all  others,  the  exercise  of  a  careful 
and  judicial  temper. 

\Much  of  the  recent  fiction  of  our  leading  Amer- 
ican magazines  offers  a  marked  illustration  of  this 
necessity.  Without  any  intention  to  speak  of 
them  here  in  detail,  we  would  refer  to  four  recent 
novels,  as  affording  conspicuous  illustrations  of  a 
certain  dangerous  tendency  which  is  becoming 
too  common  in  our  fiction,  and  of  which  every 
rirtuous  reader  must  be  concerned  to  discover 
alike  the  meaning  and  the  cause. 

"Anne,"  by  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson  ;  "An 
Echo  of  Passion,"  by  George  Parsons  Lathrop ; 
"Through  One  Administration,"  by  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett ;  and  "  Two  on  a  Tower,"  by 
Thomas  Hardy,  have  appeared,  or  are  still  appear- 
ing, in  the  pages  of  our  best  monthly  periodicals. 
All  of  them  betray  a  disposition,  which  may  well 
be  called  alarming,  to  trifle  with  the  marriage 
relation.  Their  plots  hinge,  for  the  most  part, 
upon  an  attempted  disregard  of,  or  a  possible 
escape  from,  the  restraints  of  marriage  ties.  Their 
pages,  otherwise  admirable,  are  stained  by  a  cov- 
ert but  unmistakable  depreciation  of  the  most 
sacred  of  human  vows. 

The  subject  is  one  which  demands  more  vigor- 
ous handling  than  literary  reviewers  have  thus 
far  given  it.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  search 
for  the  spring  of  this  dangerous  tendency,  and  to 
probe  its  underlying  causes.  It  concerns  alike  the 
moralist  and  the  critic  to  know  whether  the  pict- 
ure is  a  faithful  reflection  of  hidden  facts,  or 
the  baseless  chimera  of  diseased  imaginations ; 
whether  it  be  an  attempt  to  persuade  the  guilty 
conscience  of  respectability,  or  an  effort  to  cater 
to  the  false  tastes  and  instincts  of  the  avowedly 


base.  In  the  one  case  we  must  regard  it  as  a  call 
for  active  reform  ;  in  the  other,  as  a  signal  for  in- 
dignant protest ;  in  either,  it  is  matter  for  regret. 

One  "  situation  "  we  find  common  to  all  of  these 
novels  :  the  existence  of  a  hasty,  ill-formed,  love- 
le-s  marriage,  contracted  from  varying  but  equally 
inadequate  and  foolish  reasons.  Doubtless  this  i& 
the  type  of  a  daily  multiplied  and  much  too  com- 
mon experience;  but  it  is  far  from  being  so  general 
as  to  justify  such  frequent  recurrence  in  fiction. .  .  . 

But  these  novelists  do  not  pause  here.  They 
picture  for  us  certain  consequences  of  these  un- 
fortunate relations,  more  momentous  than  the- 
primary  misfortune.  And  to  what  do  these  tend  ? 
Do  we  find  the  error  and  its  retribution  traced 
out  in  their  natural  and  appointed  sequence  as 
cause  and  effect  ?  Do  we  witness  a  slow  but  cer- 
tain recognition  of  this  self-incurred  misery,  and 
a  patient  acceptance  of  its  most  legitimate  re- 
sults ?  Are  we  called  upon  to  admire  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  replace  the  lost  sense  of  privilege 
with  a  not  less  noble  sentiment  of  duty  ?  No  : 
the  human  nature  of  the.se  novels  cannot  con- 
template so  sad  a  consequence  of  its  own  tinning. 
The  novelist  seeks  rather  to  provide  some  easy 
way  of  escape  from  these  self-forged  but  unwel- 
come fetters.  The  wholesome  law  which  appoints 
to  every  sin  its  penalty,  and  to  the  reaper  the 
harvest  of  the  seed  that  he  has  sown,  is  infringed 
by  these  fictitious  "situations."  A  later  and 
stronger  love  appears  upon  the  scene,  and  fills 
two  hearts  with  its  haunting  visions  of  "  a  lost 
and  ruined  paradise."  Seemingly  careless  of  the 
honor  of  its  object,  it  hovers  continually  on  the 
confines  of  forbidden  ground,  and  all  but  tres- 
passes on  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  human  rights. 
Recklessly  it  plays  upon  the  crater-edge  of  latent 
passion,  whilst  the  story  tends  painfully  toward 
its  expected  climax  in  some  improbable  dissolu- 
tion of  these  irksome  bonds,  and  the  consequently 
possible  realization,  in  a  reputable  manner,  of 
these  secretly  cherished  hopes. 

Considering  that  these  characters  are  drawn 
with  qualities  ranking  them  above  the  average  of 
humankind,  it  is  difficult  to  accept  as  true  por- 
traitures these  clouded  pictures  of  the  men  and 
women  of  to-day.  Too  true  is  it,  alas !  that  impurity 
of  thought  and  life  is  common  upon  every  hand. 
That  homes  are  often  ruined,  and  marriage  altars 
oftener  still  profaned  by  ruthless  passion,  is  be- 
yond doubt.  But  these  are  not  the  tragedies  that 
fiction  paints ;  not  these  the  skeletons  which  our 
respectable  novelists  venture  to  uncloset.  They 
deal  with  vices  not  less  real  because  less  apparent ; 
with  doubtful  purpose,  not  outwardly  matured ; 
with  unseemly  thought,  covered  by  seemly  action  ; 
with  evil  intent,  not  yet  blossomed  into  evil  deed. 
Arranging  the  elements  of  a  tragedy,  they  cun- 
ningly avert  the  catastrophe.  Scattering  the 
sparks  of  passion  in  the  path  of  the  powder-train, 
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call  into  play  "a  special  Providence"  to  in- 
teifere  with  the  threatened  result.  If  such  plots 
as  these  are  offered  to  the  reader  as  faithful  types 
iir  average  domestic  life,  it  is  time  for  criti- 
cism to  repudiate  the  likeness.  In  the  name  of 
society,  let  it  decline  to  accept  them  as  aught  but 
mi -applied  caricature. 

It  may  pi>«i>il>ly  be  urged,  however,  that  authors 
ud  to  convey  a  useful  moral  by  illumining 
Ui-'se  doubtful  phases  of  social  life;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  they  view  this  question  of  morals 
from  a  standpoint  removed   from    conventional 
judgment.    They  do  not  consider  this  light  esti- 
mate of  the  marriage-vow  an  actual  lapse  from 
morality.    Their  ultimate  purpose  is  merely  to 
please  the  reader  with  attractive  pictures  of  cer- 
tain supposably  innocent  groupings  of  social  life. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true  of  a  certain  class  of 
novelists ;  but  we  hesitate  to  relegate  those  who 
have  hitherto  enjoyed  a  clearer  literary  atmos- 
phere to  so  inferior  a  plane.    They  have  already 
Driven  to  the  world  too  many  pure  and  sweet  flow- 
ers of  imaginative  genius,  for  us  willingly  to  be- 
lieve that  they  have  so  far  declined  upon  "  a  range 
of  lower  level."    Still  more  reluctant  are  we  to 
attribute  to  them  that  greater  degree  of  moral 
obliquity  which  would  permit  their  indulgence  of 
a  deliberate  purpose  to  minister  to  depraved  tastes 
or  to  poison    the  innocence  of  youthful  hearts. 
Nevertheless,  that  such   must  be  the  inevitable 
though  unintentional  result,  we  cannot  but  insist. 
The  nature  of  their  intent  is,  at  best,  matter  of 
surmise  ;  but  the  effect  of  this  dangerous  tendency 
upon  young  and  susceptible  minds  is  clearly  un- 
mistakable.   Let  the  motive  be  what  it  may,  it 
does  not  modify  the  direct  result.    By  every  such 
means  the  foundations  of  social  life  are  shaken  ; 
the  popular  estimate  of  marriage  is  lowered  ;  its 
relations,  too  lightly  contracted,  are  still  more 
lightly  severed  ;  and  the  vain  fancy  of  weak  and 
irresponsible  souls,  that  a  gracious  Providence 
will  opportunely  interfere  to  cut  short  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  mistakes  and  follies,  receives 
new  encouragement.    The  unwary  and  the  ig- 
norant are  inevitably  deceived  thereby,  and  the 
glamour  of  conventionalism  and  fashion  is  thrown 
around  the  incipiency  of  social  crime. 

Whatever  be  the  purpose,  then,  which  lies  back 
of  this  tendency  in  recent  novels,  the  tendency  is 
worthy  of  unequivocal  rebuke.  Daring  there 
may  be,  but  wisdom  or  beauty  there  is  none,  in 
the  execution  of  these  reck  less  pirouettes  upon  the 
verge  of  this  social  precipice.  In  the  name  of  its 
vast  opportunities  for  moulding  social  character, 
we  plead  the  necessity  for  a  purer  type  of  fiction, 
which  shall  leave  untouched  by  the  faintest  breath 
of  dishonor  the  sanctity  of  wedded  lives,  and  which 
can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  youth,  with  the  as- 
surance that  an  active  sense  of  virtue  and  of 
honor  will  be  fostered  by  its  influence. 


Notes  from   Rome. 

ROMK,  ITALY,  January  23,  1883. 

Never,  perhaps  in  the  history  of  Italy  was  such 
noisy  homage  offerod  to  political  assassination 
as  within  the  past  three  weeks.  The  hero  of  the 
day  is  William  Oberdank,  a  native  of  Trieste,  who 
was  recently  executed  for  his  attempt  on  the  life 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation in  this  city,  in  the  Royal  University 
which,  under  Government  management,  has  so 
far  departed  from  its  old  and  honored  traditions 
as  to  become  a  propaganda  of  Atheism  and  Revo- 
lution. The  hopeful  youth  left  his  studies  to  be- 
come the  blind  instrument  of  Irridentitt  ven- 
geance. In  company  with  some  accomplices,  he 
exploded  his  Orsini  bombs  in  the  streets  of  Trieste, 
killing  several  people  ;  but  falling  into  the  hands 
of  justice,  he  was  tried  and  executed.  A  howl  of 
execration  went  up  from  the  Italian  revolution- 
ists. The  students  of  the  various  universities, 
seconded  by  a  numerous  and  motley  crowd  of 
Freemasons,  Socialists,  and  other  "  patriots  "  of  the 
red-shirt  order,  have  fussed  and  fumed  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cause  serious  alarm  to  the  executive. 
By  a  strange  perversion  of  judgment,  they  are 
daily  holding  up  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  public 
execration  as  a  blood-dyed  assassin  ;  whereas  the 
would-be  regicide  is  a  martyr,  a  model  patriot,  a 
noble  soul,  whose  praises  cannot  be  sounded  in 
language  sufficiently  exalted.  A  number  of  the 
more  hot-headed  and  chimerical  revolutionists 
have  banded  themselves  together  under  the  "  mar- 
tyr's "  name,  and  sworn  to  carry  on  a  war  of  ex- 
termination against  the  two-headed  eagle  of  Aus- 
tria. A  noteworthy  feature  of  these  recent  dis- 
turbances is,  that  in  the  mind  of  these  apologists 
of  assassination,  enmity  against  the  Vatican  is 
intimately  connected  with  their  hatred  towards 
Austria.  The  Austrian  Ambassador  to  the  Holy 
See  was  stoned,  on  returning  from  the  Vatican,  by 
a  man  named  Volerani ;  but  he  nobly  revenged  the 
insult  by  a  generous  donation  of  three  hundred 
francs  to  the  indigent  mother  of  his  assailant 
Pistol-shots  were  also  fired  at  the  Austrian  coat- 
of-arrns  painted  over  the  entrance-door  of  the 
embassy.  However,  no  insult  of  any  kind  was 
offered  to  the  Austrian  Ambassador  accredited  to 
the  court  of  King  Humbert. 

The  Government  is  making  a  show  of  fussy 
activity  in  repressing  these  disorders,  although 
years  ago  Depretis,  the  head  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
some  of  his  colleagues,  were  active  agents  of 
Mazzini  in  exciting  the  Lombards  and  Venetians 
to  revolt  against  the  Anstrians.  To  get  the 
upper  hand  of  these  subversive  elements  is  now 
no  easy  task.  The  spirit  of  glorifying  assassina- 
tion and  revolution  is  the  foul  outgrowth  of  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  rulers  of  this  country  ever 
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since  the  day  in  which  an  inscrutable  Provi- 
dence permitted  it  should  fall  within  their  grasp. 
The  notably  prominent  part  taken  by  students, 
past  and  present,  in  these  rowdy  socialistic  demon- 
strations, is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  tide  of 
free-thought  which  invaded  the  schools  when  the 
name  of  God  was  banished  from  them.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  the  real  author  of  this  disorderly 
spirit.  It  may  succeed  in  temporarily  extinguish- 
ing the  flame,  but  it  will  smoulder  on,  till  at 
length  it  burst  forth  with  a  fury  that  will  no 
longer  brook  control.  The  signs  of  the  times 
point  to  this,  and  a  child  might  read  them. 
Hundreds  of  arrests  have  been  made  everywhere. 
No  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  forty  newspapers, 
which  were  guilty  of  fanning  the  flame,  have 
been  seized  upon  ;  among  them  figure  the  Lucifer 
of  Ancona,  the  Rebel  of  Milan,  and  several  others 
with  scarcely  less  characteristic  titles.  In  1858, 
when  a  similar  attempt  was  made  by  Orsini  on 
the  life  of  Napoleon  III,  that  Emperor  did  not 
rest  satisfied  with  the  simple  seizure  of  inflamma- 
tory news-sheets  :  he  exercised  such  pressure  on 
the  Piedmontese  Government  that  it  was  obliged 
to  pass  a  law  to  bridle  the  licentiousness  of  the 
revolutionary  press.  We  shall  see  if  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  does  likewise.  Certain  it  is  that 
Italy  was  never  in  sorer  need  of  such  a  law  than 
at  the  present  moment.  Every  vile  news-rag  in 
the  country  was  protected  and  encouraged  so  long 
as  its  scurrility  was  directed  against  the  Church  ; 
but  they  quickly  learned  to  pass  from  insults 
against  Divine  authority  to  attacks  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  public  order  and  decency. 
•  The  cry  for  the  abolition  of  the  Papal  Guaran- 
tees has  again  been  taken  up  by  the  Radical  or- 
gans, and  re-echoed  by  the  howling  tap-room 
politicians,  whose  peculiar  element  is  social  dis- 
turbance. The  discussion  on  the  subject  will 
shortly  be  transferred  to  the  floor  of  the  Chambers 
by  a  Radical  deputy,  Professor  Ceneri,  who  will 
raise  a  question  on  the  Pope's  •  motu  proprio  of 
May  25th,  and  the  famous  decision  that  emanated 
from  the  Italian  tribunal  on  the  16th  of  August 
last  The  issue  raised  by  the  discussion  will  be 
one  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  will  doubt- 
less bring  about  a  crisis  in  the  position  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  the  Holy  See,  and 
once  for  all  tear  away  the  mask  from  the  mighty 
sham  of  the  Papal  Guarantees. 

Guido  Baccelli,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
has  lately  signalized  himself  in  a  very  unchival- 
rous  contest  with  .weak  and  helpless  women. 
Wishing  to  spread  free-thought  and  infidelity  in 
the  Italian  female  schools,  he  had  appointed  a 
woman  after  his  own  heart  to  the  position  of  di- 
rectrix of  a  convent  in  the  city  of  Florence.  The 
nuns,  anxious  to  shield  the  souls  of  the  children 
confided  to  their  care  from  the  malign  influence 
of  such  an  individual,  lodged  a  formal  protest 


against  her  nomination.  Baccelli,  enraged  at  any 
show  of  opposition  to  his  lordly  will,  promptly 
telegraphed  to  the  Prefect  at  Florence,  ordering 
him  to  reinstate  the  objectionable  woman  by 
armed  force.  In  such  a  contest,  might  of  course 
is  right ;  but  it  serves  to  show  the  amount  of  pres- 
sui  e  exercised  on  parents  to  make  them  educate 
their  children  in  accordance  with  the  whims  and 
prejudices  of  an  atheist  minister.  Full  scope  is 
given  to  anti-Catholic  fanatics  to  do  as  seems  well 
to  them,  while  Catholics  are  denied  the  right  of 
bringing  up  their  children  in  the  way  they  should 
go.  An  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  restrict 
the  liberty  of  Catholics  even  in  the  exercise  of  the 
corporal  works  of  mercy.  For  this  purpose  the 
Superioress  of  the  Poor  Clares  of  Parma  was 
dragged  before  a  criminal  court ;  but,  fortunately, 
won  her  cause,  and  returned  to  her  convent  in 
peace.  The  frivolous  charge  on  which  she  was 
subjected  to  such  an  indignity  was  that  she  dared 
to  conduct  a  benevolent  institute  without  the  ex- 
press permission  of  the  Government.  So  much  for 
liberty  of  conscience  in  this  free  and  glorious  land  I 

Our  ears  are  now  pretty  well  accustomed  to  the 
cry  "  Death  to  the  priests,"  and  the  assassination 
of  God's  ministers  has  of  late  become  of  fright- 
fully common  occurrence.  Some  days  ago,  while  a 
priest  in  this  city  in  (Via  dei  Greci)  was  studying 
in  his  room>  he  was  startled  by  a  loud  report :  the 
window  was  smashed  quite  close  to  his  head,  and, 
on  examination,  he  found  two  pistol-bullets  flat- 
tened on  the  floor.  Some  unknown  anti-clerical 
ruffian  had  made  this  attempt  on  his  life,  but  by 
a  special  providence  the  intended  victim  escaped 
unhurt.  The  pastor  of  Fogliano,  in  Emilia,  did 
not  fare  so  well.  A  few  nights  ago,  some  assas- 
sins entered  his  house,  barbarously  murdered  him, 
and  went  their  way  unmolested.  The  next  day 
the  body  of  the  murdered  priest  was  found  hacked 
in  a  brutal  manner.  As  usually  happens  in  such 
cases,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  delinquents.  The 
poor  priest  was  over  eighty  years  of  age,  and  loved 
by  his  people  for  his  apostolic  zeal  and  holy  life. 

At  Termini  Imerese  a  man  named  David 
Saverio  has  made  a  public  and  solemn  abjuration 
of  Freemasonry.  His  statement  has  been  legally 
drawn  up,  witnessed,  and  sent  by  him  to  the  lead- 
ing papers  for  publication.  It  affords  us  a  new 
confirmation  of  the  well-known  facts  that  the 
Freemasons,  while  opposing  the  oath  in  public, 
enforce  it  in  the  secrecy  of  their  lodges ;  that 
while  pretending  to  spread  liberty  of  thought  and 
conscience,  they  oblige  their  brethren  to  accept 
the  iron  rule  of  their  every  doctrine  and  course  of 
action  ;  and  that,  while  parading  themselves  before 
the  world  as  a  benevolent  society,  their  constant 
aim  is  to  war  against  religion.  And  yet  there  are 
Catholics  who  imagine  that  the  Church  is  too 
stringent  in  its  condemnation  of  such  Satanic 
brotherhoods  !  H.  W.  O'C. 
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New  Publications. 

VOTES   ON  INGBRSOLL.     By  Rev.  L.  A.  Lambert. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.:    The  Buffalo  Catholic  Publication 

Company.     1883. 

As  Father  Cronin  says  in  his  Preface  :  "  Would 
that  those  whose  minds  have  been  poisoned  by  the 
specious  pen  and  brilliant  rhetoric  of  our  Amer- 
ican arch-blasphemer  could  read  these  '  Notes ' ! " 
But,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will 
ever  be  so  widely  known.  A  lie  is  dazzling,  new 
and  interesting  ;  it  is  also  flattering  to  human 
nature,  as  a  proof  that  man  also  possesses  creative 
power.  Truth,  however,  is  old,  tame,  and  mo- 
notonous. Moreover,  it  is  not  our  own  offspring. 
When  a  new  truth  is  discovered  by  a  scientific 
man,  there  is,  indeed,  much  delight  for  a  while, 
and  much  congratulation  of  the  foster-father ; 
but  it  soon  grows  stale,  and  is  relegated  to  the 
routine  of  the  class-room,  while  its  discoverer 
takes  his  position  in  the  ranks  of  old  fogies.  But 
those  truths,  which,  as  being  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, have  been  revealed  ages  ago,  and  preached 
over  and  over  again  to  nodding  congregations, — 
what  chance  can  they  have  against  a  man  of  I  n- 
gersoll's  ability  to  amuse  and  bewilder  ? — an  in- 
tellectual acrobat,  or  rather  a  whole  circus  in 
himself—clown  and  all  ?  Unlike  the  infidels  of 
one  hundred  years  ago,  he  does  not  trouble  him- 
self to  prepare  facts.  He  has  found  fiction  more 
attractive.  In  the  words  of  our  author,  "he 
lacks  the  intense  earnestness  and  masculine  vigor 
of  Tom  Paine,  the  learning  and  wit  of  Voltaire, 
the  philosophical  penetration  of  Hobbes  and 
Bolingbroke,  the  analytical  faculty  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  the  industry  of  Tyndall  and  Huxley, 
and  the  comprehensiveness  and  incisive  logic  of 
John  Stewart  Mill.  All  these  are  masters  in 
their  way,  whom  Mr.  tngersoll  has  not  succeeded 
in  imitating  or  understanding.  Wanting  in  orig- 
inality, he  draws  liberally  from  the  writings  of 
Paine  and  Voltaire  for  his  points  and  argu- 

ents."    He  has  one  point  of  superiority,  how- 

ver,  that  our  author  seems  to  have  forgotten.   He 

akes  more  money  than  any  of  the  celebrated 
iters  quoted,  and  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on 

e  prevailing  popular  taste  that  he  should  do  so. 

Our  readers  will  do  a  good  deed  by  encouraging 
the  reading  of  this  little  work,  published  in  pam- 
phlet form,  as  well  as  neatly  bound  in  cloth.  It 
contains  nothing  that  could  be  offensive  to  mem- 
bers of  any  religious  denomination,  except,  per- 
haps, the  Mormon.  The  style,  though  philosophi- 
cal, is  not  too  elevated  for  the  general  reader  ; 
and  it  is  good-tempered  and  gentlemanly  through- 
out, as  the  name  of  the  Reverend  author  alone 
would  lead  us  to  expect  Ingersoll  has  no  ground 
here  for  the  complaint  on  the  strength  of  which 
he  dodges  the  fiery  shafts  of  Judge  Black. 
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Blonde  Maria's  Piano  Solo. 


BY    KLBANOK  C.    DONNELLY. 


(Dedicated  to  the  child  of  my  friend,  M.  F.  E.) 
l. 

A  BLUE-EYED,  red-lipp'd  mite  of  a  girl, 
Not  more  than  a  brace  of  summers  old, 
With  tiny  teeth  like  a  string  of  pearls, 

And  the  fringe  on  her  forehead  paley-gold,— 
She  sits  on  the  high  piano-seat, 

Her  fairy  fingers  on  the  glancing  keys, 
And  strives,  with  a  patience  suave,  petite, 

To  master  the  grand  old  harmonies. 

ii. 
Oh  fair-faced  baby  !  the  broken  strains 

Thy  fingers  small  from  the  keyboard  bring, 
To  thy  mother's  ears  are  golden  grains 

Of  the  music  the  angels  love  to  sing ; 
And  thy  sire,  hearkening  to  the  sound, 

Would  rather  thy  little  hand  disturb 
The  shades  of  Song,  than  the  touch  renowned 

Of  a  Rubinstein  or  a  Liszt  superb. 

in. 
Play  on  then,  pet,  in  the  dim  old  room, 

With  thine  earnest  brow  and  thine  eyes'intent ; 
Like  a  small  white  lily  beam  and  bloom 

In  front  of  the  dark  old  instrument. 
Perchance  thy  touch  will  be  tuned  some'day 

To  grave  sonatas,  majestic  themes, 
But,  love,  no  study  thou  then  canst  play 

Were  sweet  as  this  snatch  of  thy  baby  dreams. 
— N.  Y.  Freeman's  Journal. 


The  Adventures  of  Fern  undo,  .Grandee 
of  Spain. 


BY   CANON   8CHMID. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

| ALE  and  motionless  as  a  statue, 
Pedro  stood  there  trying  to 
think  what  he  should  do  with 
the  wounded  child ;  but  he 
could  arrive  at  no  conclusion. 
All  at  once  it  seems  to  him 
he  hears,  thunder.  He  looks  out 
through  the  high  hall-windows.  The 
sun,  which  is  just  risen  amidst  heavy 
storm-clouds,  shoots  fiery  rays  into  the  room. 
Pedro  trembles  before  God's  avenging  justice. 
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Now  he  imagines  he  hears  louder  thunder ; 
but  the  noise  only  resembles  thunder.  Some 
one  beats  violently  at  the  great  hall-door, 
and  a  deep,  terrible  voice  cries :  u  Open,  mur- 
derer !  open  ! "  Pedro  dares  not  stir  from  his 
place.  Suddenly  there  comes  a  heavy  thump 
at  the  door,  and  it  flies  open  with  a  mighty 
crash.  A  man  of  tall  majestic  figure,  clad  in 
a  black  Spanish  costume,  with  a  short  red 
mantle,  a  white  ruffle  of  fine  lace  about  the 
neck,  and  a  black  feather  overhanging  his  hat, 
steps  in,  brandishes  a  long,  naked  sword,  and, 
threatening  to  cleave  Pedro's  head,  exclaims, 
in  terrible  tones  :  "  Die,  murderer !" 

Pedro  is  horror-stricken  at  the  apparition 
as  it  stands  before  him  in  the  full  splendor  of 
the  morning  sun.  The  sword  appears  to  burn 
and  throw  out  sparks  of  fire.  He  springs 
aside,  and  tries  to  escape  through  the  open 
hall-door.  But  an  armed  warrior  confronts 
him  there  with  drawn  sword.  Pedro  next 
cowers  down  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  falls  on 
his  knees,  and  begs  for  mercy. 

"  You  shall  not  escape  punishment,  be  sure," 
said  the  strange  knight ;  "  but  I  must  first  see 
to  the  unfortunate  child."  He  then  made  a 
sign  to  his  companion,  who  at  once  placed 
himself,  sword  in  hand,  beside  Pedro. 

The  knight  now  regarded  the  bleeding  child, 
and  exclaimed,  full  of  the  tenderest  compas- 
sion :  "  0  my  God  !  have  I  come  too  late ! " 
He  leaned  his  sword  against  the  wall,  raised 
the  unconscious  little  Fernando  up  from  the 
floor,  and  laid  him  on  the  table.  He  then  ex- 
amined his  wounds.  " Praised  be  God!  they 
are  not  mortal!"  he  exclaimed;  "the  knife 
was  too  dull  to  pierce  deeper  under  the 
-clothes."  He  next  ordered  Pedro  to  show 
him  Fernando's  sick-bed.  He  then  laid  the 
boy  upon  it,  tore  off  some  linen  from  the 
sheets,  and  bound  the  wounds  hurriedly,  in 
order  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood,  and  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  bring  him  to  his 
senses. 

After  a  while,  Fernando  awoke  from  his 
deep  fainting-spell,  opened  his  eyes,  and  re- 
garded the  strange  man  with  a  long,  earnest 
gaze.  The  knight,  whose  face  looked  so  ter- 
rible when  speaking  to  Pedro,  now  beamed 
with  smiles  as  he  said :  "  Be  not  afraid,  dear 
child;  with  God's  help  I  shall  cure  you!" 
He  ordered  his  attendant,  with  Pedro's  assist- 
ance to  hunt  up  whatever  he  could  find  in  the 
castle  that  would  be  of  service  to  the  wounded 


boy ;  but  to  say  nothing  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

Both  departed,  while  the  knight,  like  a  ten- 
der mother,  sat  down  by  Fernando's  bed.  The 
poor  child,  who  had  just  recovered  from  his 
illness,  and  immediately  after  had  been  cruelly 
wounded,  was  so  exhausted  from  terror  and 
loss  of  blood,  that  he  soon  fell  asleep. 

When  the  two  men  returned  with  the  de- 
sired articles,  the  knight  arose  softly,  in  order 
not  to  awake  the  slumbering  child,  made  a 
sign  to  his  attendant  to  approach  the  bed- 
side, seized  Pedro  by  the  arm,  and,  leading 
him  to  a  window,  said,  in  a  low  but  stern 
voice,  which  made  the  culprit  tremble  :  u  I  see 
through  this  whole  scheme  of  wickedness  in 
which  you  have  let  yourself  be  engagpd.  Don 
Alonso  persuaded  you  to  give  the  child  poison 
to  get  him  out  of  the  way.  He  ordered  you, 
if  you  could  get  no  poison,  to  have  recourse  to 
the  dagger.  In  order  that  the  horrible  crime 
might  the  more  easily  be  concealed,  he  in- 
vented the  lie  that  the  sickness  of  the  dear 
boy  was  contagious,  and  gave  out  he  was 
fleeing  to  the  capital  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  escape  the  infection.  The  scoundrel, 
who  wishes  to  be  an  heir,  is  now  awaiting 
a  messenger  from  you  with  the  wished-for 
death-announcement,  so  as  to  take  possession, 
of  the  countship,  and  resume  his  dissipated 
manner  of  living,  which  was  being  brought 
to  an  end  by  his  debts." 

Pedro  was  greatly  astonished  :  it  was  in- 
comprehensible to  him  how  the  knight  could 
have  come  to  such  a  clear  and  exact  knowl- 
edge of  a  project  which  had  been  conceived 
under  the  greatest  secrecy  at  midnight  be- 
hind bolted  doors.  He  acknowledged  that 
Don  Alonso  had  forced  him  by  threats  and  a 
horrible  oath  to  do  away  with  Fernando.  He 
confessed,  with  sorrow,  that  he  had  designed 
to  poison  the  sick  child,  but  could  not  get 
the  poison  as  soon  as  he  desired.  He  still 
maintained  that,  though  he  had  recourse  to 
the  knife  and  had  wounded  Fernando,  he  was 
so  moved  at  the  sight  of  the  bleeding  boy  and 
overpowered  by  his  conscience,  that  he  was 
unable  to  accomplish  the  crime,  and  had  spared 
the  child  even  before  the  knight  appeared  on 
the  scene. 

The  knight  said  not  a  word  as  to  whether 
he  considered  the  repentance  of  the  assassin 
sincere  or  hypocritical ;  he  only  muttered : 
"Oh,  you  cruel,  blood-thirsty  tigers!  I  will 
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not  leave  this  poor,  innocent  lamb  in  your 
jaws  any  longer.  I  will  keep  my  place  by  his 
side." 

He  now  made  preparations  to  bind  Fer- 
nando's  wounds  more  carefully  than  he  had 
been  able  to  do  before.  His  attendant  said : 
"I  will  help  you,  dear  master.  But  that  I 
may  do  so  without  hindrance,  I  must  first 
make  sure  of  something  else.  I  saw  some 
ropes  outside :  I  shall  tie  this  rascal's  hands 
and  feet,  in  order  that  he  may  not  escape.11 

Pedro  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  knight, 
and  loudly  begged  for  mercy  and  pardon. 
Little  Fernando  was  awakened  by  his  loud 
lament,  and  asked :  "  What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  Pedro  ?  " 

"  We  are  going  to  tie  him,  the  assassin ! " 
said  the  knight,  "and  then  give  him  to  the 
judge  to  have  his  head  chopped  off." 

"Oh,  please  don't  I11  said  the  tender-hearted 
boy,  in  sorrowful  tones.  "Pedro  was  always 
good  and  kind  to  me !  As  often  as  he  came 
here  he  brought  us  all  sorts  of  nice  things  ; 
and  he  taught  us  the  nicest  games.  Never 
before  did  he  do  me  any  harm ;  only  when 
he  came  this  time  he  was  so  sad  and  out  of 
humor.  At  last  he  got  out  of  his  mind,  and  it 
was  then  he  wanted  to  kill  me.  But,  furious 
as  he  was,  he  heeded  my  tears,  and  had  pity 
on  me.  Oh.  have  pity  on  him  too,  now,  be- 
cause at  last  he  did  have  mercy  on  me  ! " 

"Dear,  innocent  child!"  said  the  knight, 
"  he  only  did  that  because  he  heard  us  at  the 
door." 

"  Oh,  no  ! "  interposed  Fernando  ;  "  even  be- 
fore you  stormed  so  at  the  door,  he  called  me 
again  his  dear  Fernando,  and  promised  to  do 
me  no  more  harm.  Oh,  believe  me ;  I  speak 
the  truth  !  He  can't  help  it  if  he's  crazy.  It 
would  cause  me  sorrow  my  whole  life  long  if 
they  should  cut  off  his  head." 

The  knight  was  charmed  with  the  noble 
sentiments  of  the  child.  "You  are  a  very 
good  child,  dear  Fernando  ! "  said  he ;  and 
turning  to  Pedro,  he  added :  "  On  the  testi- 
mony of  this  innocent  child,  and  at  his  in- 
tercession, I  will  spare  you." 

The  knight  washed  the  boy's  wounds,  laid 
soft  bandages  over  them,  and  bound  them  up 
with  the  greatest  tenderness.  When  this  was 

>ne,  he  said  to  his  attendant :  "  Now  we  will 
the  little  fellow  rest  awhile.  Then  we  will 
him  out  of  this  den  of  assassins,  and  take 
with  us." 


Pedro  approached  the  knight  very  humbly, 
and  said :  "Allow  me  to  say  just  one  thing 
that  at  least  comes  from  a  sincere  heart.  Don 
Alonso  is  hourly  expecting  the  news  of  the 
child's  death.  Now,  if  he  learns  that  I  hare 
not  fulfilled  his  orders,  but,  as  he  must  rea- 
sonably believe,  have  betrayed  the  child  alive 
to  you,  he  will  be  furious  with  rage.  He 
will  seek  to  destroy  me,  and  I  shall  never  suc- 
ceed in  escaping  his  vengeance.  But  I  will 
say  no  more ;  I  deserve  death  !  He  will  try 
to  get  the  child  in  his  power  again  ;  and  will 
you  be  able  to  prevent  him  ?  Will  you  suc- 
ceed in  placing  the  child  and  yourself  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  anger  ?  To  be  sure,  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  you,  and  know  not  your 
position ;  but  you  had  better  take  care  of 
yourself.  Don  Alonso  is  crafty  and  powerful, 
full  of  rancor,  and  capable  of-  every  crime. 
Although  he  is  head  and  ears  in  debt,  he  has 
many  powerful  friends  left.  You  will  hardly 
beat  him  in  a  judicial  inquiry.  His  respecta- 
bility will  overpower  my  testimony  against 
him,  for  which  I  can  bring  no  proof,  and  the 
good  child  will  again  fall  into  his  hands.  I 
think,  therefore,  it  .would  be  better,  that  I 
should  write  my  master  that  Fernando  is  dead, 
and  that  I  should  then,  as  I  can  easily  do,  for 
appearance1  sake,  pretend  to  have  a  burial. 
You  can  thus  keep  the  young  Count  undis- 
turbed with  you,  and  will  gain  time  to  restore 
him  to  his  rights  before  a  tribunal.  Believe 
me,  the  life  and  happiness  of  this  child,  whose 
noble  heart  I  have  only  now  learned  to  appre- 
ciate, are  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own." 

The  knight  found  Pedro's  plan  a  very  wise 
one  ;  but  he  was  unwilling  directly  to  endorse 
such  a  deceit.  "  Do  as  you  think  best,"  said 
•he.  "  I  hereby  pronounce  you  free,  and  you 
can  do  what  you  please." 

Pedro  was  very  glad  to  get  off.  He  thanked 
the  knight,  and  hurried  to  the  kitchen  to  the 
portress,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  good 
cook,  to  order  dinner.  He  saw  the  barber 
standing  in  the  kitchen  and  thought  to  him- 
self: "  I  must  get  this  troublesome  fellow  out 
of  the  way  as  quickly  as  possible;  he  would 
report  all  around  that  I  have  wounded  Fer- 
nando." 

As  soon  as  he  saw  Pedro,  Ambrosio  asked, 
inquisitively :  "  Who  is  that  strange  gentle- 
man, with  the  red  mantle  and  sword,  who 
came  with  his  servant  this  morning  to  the 
castlt-  P  " 
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"He  is  the  doctor  from  Salamanca,"  said 
the  artful  Pedro,  with  an  air  of  seeming  in- 
difference. 

"  Oh,  misery  ! "  cried  the  terrified  barber ; 
"  I'll  not  let  him  see  me !  He  might  examine 
me  again,  or  even  take  from  me  my  shop,  as 
he  once  intimated  that  he  would  do.  No,  sir : 
I'll  get  out  of  this  quick."  He  hurried  away, 
and  did  not  let  himself  be  seen  at  the  castle 
for  a  long  time. 

Pedro  served  the  knight  at  table  with  great 
readiness,  and  afterwards  brought  out  every- 
thing that  could  be  of  service  in  caring  for 
the  wounded  ,boy.  When  the  sun  went  down, 
the  knight  took  little  Fernando  tenderly  in 
his  arms,  covered  him  with  his  cloak,  and  car- 
ried him  away  in  company  with  his  servant. 
No  one  in  the  castle  or  neighborhood  saw 
him  depart  except  Pedro ;  and  even  he  did  not 
know  whence  the  knight  came,  or  whither  he 
went.  The  stranger  had  appeared  like  an  ap- 
parition, and  as  quickly  vanished. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


A  Legend  of  Saint  Macarius. 


BY  J.   F.   K. 


'N  one  of  the  large  deserts  of 
Upper  Egypt  there  once  dwelt 
a  pious  hermit  by  the  name  of 
Macarius.  The  fame  of  his 
sanctity  and  wisdom  had  gath- 
ered around  him  many  disciples, 
who  joyfully  listened  to  his  teach- 
ings and  followed  his  example.  They 
had  their  cells  in  different  places 
throughout  the  desert,  and,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  master,  performed  good  deeds 
wherever  and  whenever  they  could,  though 
leading  a  life  of  penance  and  prayer.  From 
time  to  time  they  all  assembled  to  edify  one 
another  in  common,  and  to  praise  the  Lord  in 
psalms  and  hymns.  The  spirit  that  filled 
their  hearts,  and  bound  them  together,  was 
that  of  brotherly  love  and  mortification. 

One  day,  when  St.  Macarius  returned  to  his 
cell,  after  a  weary  journey  to  a  distant  place 
in  the  interest  of  religion,  he  felt  unusually 
tired,  and  longed  for  some  refreshment,  for 
the  day  had  been  sultry  and  the  roads  very 
dusty.  He  thought,  of  all  things,  a  bunch  of 


grapes  would  do  him  most  good :  no  drink, 
not  even  the  cool,  refreshing  water,  could  sat- 
isfy his  thirst. 

"After  all,  it  is  a  foolish  desire,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "because  as  yet  no  grapes  can  be 
found,  far  or  near." 

But  behold!  in  the  same  instant  a  lay- 
brother  presented  himself,  bearing  a  large 
bunch  of  delicious  grapes.  "A  pious  farmer 
sends  thee  a  present  of  grapes,"  said  the 
Brother,  laying  them  before  the  Saint ;  "  they 
are  the  first  he  has  cut  this  season." 

"  Then  the  Lord  has  sent  them  to  me,"  an- 
swered Macarius ;  "  for  never  before  have  I 
had  such  need  of  refreshment,  or  felt  such  a 
longing  for  grapes." 

But  suddenly  the  Saint's  countenance 
changed,  and  an  expression  of  great  earnest- 
ness came  over  him.  Then  looking  up  to  the 
clear,  blue  sky,  as  if  he  were  offering  a  prayer 
of  thanksgiving,  he  said  to  the  Brother,  with 
a  joyful  face  :  "  Bring  these  to  my  next  neigh- 
bor, who  has  his  cell  by  that  rock  yonder. 
Greet  him  in  the  Lord,  and  beg  him  to  accept 
and  enjoy  the  fruit." 

The  Brother  bowed,  and  went  to  do  the 
Saint's  bidding.  Macarius  took  a  draught 
of  •  cold  water,  and  praised  the  Lord  by  a 
psalm. 

The  next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  as  the  holy 
man  was  sitting  before  his  cell,  another  lay- 
brother  came  and  presented  him  with  a  bunch 
of  grapes.  Macarius  looked  at  them  with 
silent  surprise,  for  he  recognized  that  they 
were  the  same  which  he  had  received  the  day 
before.  He  therefore  arose  and  went  to  as- 
certain how  they  had  come  back  to  him.  He 
was  obliged  to  go  from  one  hermit  to  another 
till  he  had  made  the  rounds  of  all  the  cells. 
Each  hermit  having  received  the  grapes  as  a 
present  from  his  neighbor,  had  in  turn  sent 
them  to  the  next,  and  so  it  happened  that  the 
fruit  came  back  to  where  it  started  from.  St. 
Macarius  rejoiced,  and  thanked  God  that  such 
great  charity  and  self-denial  existed  among 
his  disciples. 


WE  all  have  in  the  heart  seeds  of  virtues 
and  of  vices  ;  the  main  point  consists  in  keep- 
ing down  the  one,  and  unfolding  the  other. 

HE  who  loseth  wealth,  loseth  much  ;  he 
who  loseth  a  friend,  loseth  more  ;  but  he  that 
loseth  courage,  loseth  all. 
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HENCEFORTH   ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,  1,  48. 
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and  revered  by  those  of  all  time 
heroic  courage  and  self-sacrifice  i 
of  Christian  charity  and  truth. 
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Italians,  under  the  guidance  of  such  exc 
re  and  teachers  as  the  Netherlanders, 
res  gradually  masters  of  the  difficult  i 
»oint."— F.  L.  Bitter. 

e  fifteenth  century  the  Church  gu& 
ier  plant,  the  Gregorian  Chaunt,  w 
ions  of  Europe  sang  their  folk-son 
/  of  the  German  land,  and  the  Cha, 
Iroua  France,  whose  Troubadours 
;to,  "  My  soul  to  God,  my  life  for 
•y  heart  for  my  lady,  my  honor 

t  the  North,  the  rich  imaginatioi 
orous-minded   Almanui   and    Sax 
ip  the  newly-invented  tone-art, 
into  it  the  fitting  nourishment 
•  develop  music  as  a  science.     Ri 

ested  that  counterpoint,*  the  pro<) 
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Memoir  of  Rev.  Henry  Lemcke,  0.  S.  B. 


BY   THB   REV.  A.  A.  LAMBING. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

\TI1ER  LEMCKE  returned  from  Kan- 
o  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1858. 
•mining  there  for  some  time,  he 
rent,  with  the  perni:-sio:i   of  his  superiors, 
his  native  land.     While  abroad  he]  pub- 


lished his  life  of  Dr.  Gallitzin,  entitled  "Leben 
und  Werken  des  Prinzen  Demetrius  Augustin 
Gallitzin."  Miinster,  1861. 

On  his  return  to  America,  in  the  summer  of 
the  same  year,  Father  Lemcke  was  permitted 
to  remain  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  took  charge 
of  St.  Michael's  Church,  in  Elizabeth.  Soon 
after  assuming  pastoral  charge  he  introduced 
the  Benedictine  Nuns,  of  Newark,  to  teach 
the  parish  schools.  The  church  was  small, 
.and  incapable  of  accommodating  the  congre- 
gation ;  and  Father  Lemcke,  having  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  at  his  command,  de- 
termined to  build  a  more  imposing  edifice. 
With  this  object  in  view  he  purchased  lots  in 
another  part  of  the  city,  and  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  convent  for  the  nuns.  This  was 
about  the  year  1864. 

But  the  pastor's  views  were  not  in  harmony 
with  those  of  some  of  the  members  of  his  con- 
gregation, who  thought  the  site  too  far  distant 
from  the  existing  church ;  while  the  Germans 
feared  that  the  new  church  would,  in  time,  be- 
come an  English  one.  Whether  these  fears 
were  well  grounded  or  not  it  is  not  for  us  to 
inquire ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
strong  and  independent  will  of  Father  Lemcke 
was  not  of  the  material  either  to  yield  or  to 
calm  the  disturbance.  The  consequence  was 
that  he  withdrew  from  St.  Michael's  at  the 
end  of  April,  1870.  He  caused  the  nuns  also 
to  retire  from  the  management  of  the  schools ; 
and  he  opened  an  academy  in  the  new  convent 
building.  But  it  did  not  meet  with  the  suc- 
cess he  had  anticipated.  The  chapel  of  the 
convent  began,  in  time,  to  be  frequented  by 
the  faith i'ul  residing  near,  and  Father  Lemcke 
— as  the  increase  of  the  Catholic  population 
demanded  it — commenced  the^erection  of  St. 
Henry's  Church,  in  the  summer  of  1871.  1 1 
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was  opened  at  Christmas  of  the  same  year ; 
and  a  parochial  school  was  attached  to  it,  un- 
der the  care  of  the  nuns. 

Having  labored  in  Elizabeth  for  sixteen 
years,  in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  his  advanced 
age  admonished  him  of  the  necessity  of  retir- 
ing from  the  active  duties  of  the  sacred  minis- 
try. Before  doing  so,  however,  a  most  inter- 
esting ceremony  was  to  take  place, — the  cele- 
bration of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  his  elevation 
to  the  priesthood.  It  occcurred  on  the  25th 
of  July,  1876,  and  was  an  occasion  of  congrat- 
ulation and  joy  not  only  for  the  good  Father 
Lemcke  himself,  but  also  for  his  numerous 
friends  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  Bishop 
Corrigan,  of  Newark,  and  Bishop  McQuaid,  of 
Rochester,  were  among  those  present.  The 
members  of  the  congregation  presented  the 
good  priest  with  a  gold  chalice  of  exquisite 
workmanship ;  the  nuns  gave  him  a  set  of 
rich  gold-cloth  vestments ;  and  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese  contributed  a  purse  of  $700. 

With  the  best  wishes  of  his  friends,  Father 
Lemcke  withdrew  from  Elizabeth  to  the  re- 
tirement of  his  old  home  at  Carrolltown,  Jan. 
25,  1877 ;  where,  although  resting  from  the 
active  duties  of  the  sacred  ministry,  he  yet 
busied  himself  in  the  preparation  of  his  auto- 
biography, in  assisting  the  Fathers  as  his 
strength  permitted,  in  visiting  his  friends 
among  the  neighboring  clergy,  and  in  such 
other  occupations  as  a  mind  so  active  as  his 
could  not  fail  to  find  at  any  place  or  under 
any  circumstances.  But  the  end,  though  long 
delayed,  at  length  came,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
the  good  priest  was  laid  to  his  final  rest.  A 
long,  stirring  and  checkered  career  was  run ; 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  feel  that  the 
faithful  servant  has  entered  into  the  joy  of  his 
Lord — that  Lord  whom  he  had  sought  and 
found  amid  innumerable  trials  and  difficulties. 

His  varied  and  extensive  acquaintance  with 
men  and  things  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
World  supplied  him  with  an  exhaustless  fund 
of  anecdotes  and  reminiscences,  which  his  re- 
tentive memory  and  graphic  style  enabled 
him  to  rehearse  in  a  most  entertaining  man- 
ner in  the  company  of  his  friends.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  meet  with  a  more  pleasing  com- 
panion. 

The  musket  which  Father  Lemcke  carried 
in  the  campaigns  against  Napoleon  he  retained 
till  his  death,  and  it  may  now  be  seen,  along 
with  his  old  printing-press,  his  papers,  and 


other  relics  of  by-gone  days,  in  the  Benedictine 
priory  at  Carrolltown. 

Dr.  Gallitzin  was  his  great  model  ;  and  the 
minds  of  both  being  cast  in  a  somewhat  similar 
mould,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  a  strong 
friendship  should  have  sprung  up  between 
them  from  the  moment  of  their  first  meeting 
in  the  forests  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  the 
reader  in  this  place  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led,  as  it  would  appear,  to  the 
preparation  of  Miss  Brownson's  "  Life  of  Dr. 
Gallitzin."  She  had  undertaken,  with  the  aid 
of  one  of  the  Benedictine  Fathers,  to  translate 
"1-"  -^  WprW  des 


suddenly  the  Saint's  counte 
and  an  expression  of  great  e?i 
thing^ame  over  him.  Then  looking  up  t°ne 
them  ^  blue  gky^  as  jf  he  were  offering  a  nony 
wtith  {anksgiving,  he  said  to  the  Brothe^  in 
his  pUfui  face  .  "  Bring  these  to  my  next  that 

*£      V*  t 

it  BneUfho  hag  his  cell  by  that  r0ck  *  was 
she  mjt  him  in  the  Lord,  and  beg  him  to  e  ^a^~ 
ter  alfeujoy  the  fruit."  *  the 

subje^e  Brother  bowed,  and  went  to  noble 
chara<|t'8  bidding.     Macarius  took  a  (ied  to 
wnte  \Q\fr  water,  and  praised  the  Lort*ryi 
with  ^ 

Be4ie  next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  as  trien"> 
Fath^  wag  sitting  before  his  cell,  anotl  ^'e" 
fence^her  came  and  presented  him  with  i-'rhaps 
some  grapes.  Macarius  looked  at  thean'  m 
wjllc'at  surprise,  for  he  recognized  tH&road 
wikh  e  the  same  which  he  had  received81"1^  as 
^eyDre  jje  therefore  arose  and  were  a*so 
tran^ain  how  they  had  come  back  to  b*orma~ 
tion.j  obliged  to  go  from  one  hermit  tcor  had 
a  har  he  had  made  the  rounds  of  all  lUme.  of 
the  bh  hermit  having  received  the  gr;  which 
creatsent  fr0m  his  neighbor,  had  in  fontnb- 
uted  ,m  to  the  next,  and  so  it  happened^  but 
t°  wit  came  back  to  where  it  started  fP  state. 

He  used  to  say  of  the  first  .bistiop  of  De- 
troit :  "Ah,  Rese  was  always  ahead  of  me  !  He 
was  in  the  cavalry,  while  I  was  in  the  infantry; 
so  he  got  to  be  a  Bishop,  and  left  me  in  the 
ranks." 

Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  a 
man  who  was  in  many  respects  remarkable. 
If  the  reader  does  not  find  him  perfect  in 
every  point,  he  need  not  be  surprised  ;  this 
world  is  not  the  place  to  expect  perfection  ; 
but  he  cannot  fail  to  discover  much  that  is 
worthy  of  admiration  ;  and  the  human  fail- 
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ings  that  at  times  force  themselves  into  prom- 
inence only  prove  the  more  clearly  how  ti-  n ••• 
a  1)  ittl.-  w.i-  waged  with  self  during  that  long 
and  eventful  life.  Far,  then,  from  censure, 
lot  him  rather  breathe  a  prayer  for  one  who 
had  the  moral  courage  to  enter  the  true  Church 
under  circumstances  so  trying,  and  then  bury 
himself  in  the  wilds  of  the  New  World,  far 
those  whose  society  was  so  dear  to  him, 
for  the  sake  of  carrying  the  light  of  faith  to 
those  who  were  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow 
of  death,  and  of  breaking  the  Bread  of  Life 
for  the  little  ones  of  Christ  who  were  crying 
for  it  in  the  wilds  of  a  sparsely  settled  country. 
The  name  of  Father  Lemcke  will  be  remem- 
bered and  revered  by  those  of  all  times  who 
prize  heroic  courage  and  self-sacrifice  in  the 
cause  of  Christian  charity  and  truth. 


The  Four  Masters. 
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"  The  Italians,  under  the  guidance  of  such  excellent 
composers  and  teachers  as  the  Netherlander,  made 
themselves  gradually  masters  of  the  difficult  art  of 
counterpoint." — F.  L.  Ritier. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Church  guarded 
its  tender  plant,  the  Gregorian  Chaunt,  while 
the  nations  of  Europe  sang  their  folk-song, — 
the  Lied  of  the  German  land,  and  the  Chanson 
of  chivalrous  France,  whose  Troubadours  bore 
the  motto,  "  My  soul  to  God,  my  life  for  the 
king,  my  heart  for  my  lady,  my  honor  for 
myself." 

But  at  the  North,  the  rich  imagination  of 
the  vigorous-minded  Almanui  and  Saxons 
caught  up  the  newly-invented  tone-art,  and 
infused  into  it  the  fitting  nourishment  re- 
quired to  develop  music  as  a  science.  Ritter 
has  suggested  that  counterpoint,*  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Northern  German  mind,  reflects, 
in  its  variety  of  rhythm,  its  richness  of  har- 
mony, its  finish  and  perfection  of  workman- 
ship, not  only  the  social  and  political  situa- 
tion of  the  Northern  Nations  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  the  dreamy,  fanciful  imagination  of 
nations  intensified  and  purified  by  Chris- 
tianity. 

• 

'  Tin*  study  of  the  science  of  musical  composition  ; 

in  in  ore  limited  sense,  to  invent  and  add  one  or 

melodies  to  a  given  part  called  cantut  Jirmus. 


Italy  received  her  first  musical  works  of  any 
importance  from  foreign  composers.  "  Ultra- 
moiitanes,"  as  they  were  called,  stood  at  the 
head  of  her  music  schools,  chapels,  and  church 
choirs  for  more  than  a  century  ;  and  these 
men  were  chiefly  Netherlanders.  Four  epochs 
mark  the  Netherland  schools  of  music, — that 
of  the  Masters  Dufay,  Okeghem,  Josquin  des 
Pres,  and  Adrian  Willaert. 

The  author  of  the  oldest  Masses  written  in 
contrapuntal  style  *  found  in  the  archives  of 
the  Pope's  chapel  at  Rome  is  William  Dufay, 
born  at  Chimay,  in  Hainault.  From  1380  to 
1432  he  was  a  tenor  singer  in  the  Sixtine 
Chapel  at  Rome.  He  wrote  in  the  old  method 
called  polyphony,  f  a  method  of  musical  com- 
position in  which  the  parts  move  in  similar 
progression  and  rhythm  : 


But  Dufay  also  wrote  in  a  certain  artificial 
contrapuntal  form  called  canon.  J  Here  is  a 
specimen,  taken  from  one  of  his  Masses  : 


After  Dufay,  John  Okeghem  became  the 
principal  composer  of  the  Flemish  school.  He 
was  born  at  Termond.  in  East  Flanders,  about 
the  year  1430.  In  1476  he  was  treasurer  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  and  there  gained 
the  title  of"  Patriarch  of  Music,"  from  his  har- 
monious treatment  of  artificial  counterpoint, 


*  One  or  more  parts  added  to  the  cantus  firmvs  of 
the  Gregorian  Chaunt. 

t  Strictly  speaking,  polyphony  ii  the  union  of  many 
parts  or  voice*  in  similar  progression  ;  but  modern 
theorist*  use  it  to  mean  parts  distinguished  by  different 
progressions  and  rh  \thrn. 

|  A  formula  by  which  the  unwritten  part  of  a  com- 
position is  discovered  in  the  written  one  ;  but  a  sim- 
pler meaning  :  two  or  more  parts  following  one  after 
the  other,  imitating  note  by  note,  proceeding  together 
in  equal  time  froa»  beginning  to  end. 
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and  the  melodic  tenderness  and  great  perfec- 
tion to  which  he  brought  the  canon.  His  rep- 
utation as  a  teacher  was  even  greater  than 
that  of  composer,  and  pupils  came  from 
France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  all  parts  of 
the  Netherlands  to  receive  his  instructions. 

The  next  epoch  of  the  Netherlanders  was 
that  of  the  Master  Josquin  des  Pres  (Jodocus 
Pratensis),  born  about  the  year  1445,  at  Conde, 
in  Hainault.  After  he  had  completed  his 
musical  studies  under  Okeghem,  he  went  to 
Rome,  where,  in  1471,  we  find  him  singing  in 
the  chapel  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  Jealousy  and 
envy,  those  demons  that  tempt  and  often  rule 
ignoble  natures,  did  their  work  around  Jos- 
quin, who  has  been  called  "the  brightest 
luminary  in  the  heaven  of  music."  But,  per- 
secuted by  the  slanderous  tongues  of  envious 
singers,  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  Pope's 
chapel.  We  trace  him  wandering  through 
Italy,  at  Florence,  and  Ferrara,  where  his 
genius  at  last  found  recognition,  and  he  be- 
came so  popular  that  "a  motet  sung  before 
the  Duchess  of  Urbino  was  totally  disregarded, 
till  known  to  have  come  from  the  pen  of  Jos- 
quin, when  it  excited  universal  ecstasy." 

In  1498  we  meet  him  in  France,  at  the  court 
of  Louis  XII.  Luther,  who — thanks  to  his 
convent  training — was  a  good  musician,  ad- 
mired Josquin's  music  extremely.  After  lis- 
tening to  one  of  the  master's  motets,  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  Josquin  is  a  master  of  the  notes  : 
they  have  to  do  as  he  pleases,  while  they  make 
other  composers  do  as  they  please." 

His  motets  and  psalms  gave  full  significa- 
tion to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  real  jewels 
among  sacred  compositions " ;  jewels  care- 
fully polished  ;  for  although,  we  are  told,  he 
conquered  technical  difficulties  with  the  ut- 
most facility,  it  was  only  after  years  of  careful 
revision  that  he  gave  his  works  to  the  public. 
After  wandering  through  Italy,  France,  and 
parts  of  Germany,  leaving  everywhere  ample 
proof  of  his  genius,  he  returned  to  his  native 
town,  where  he  died  August  27,  1521. 

The  invention  of  the  Italian  Ottavio  Pe- 
trucci  da  Fossombrone  (in  1502)  for  printing 
notes  with  movable  types  greatly  aided  the 
cause  of  music.  This  invention  spread  rap- 
idly among  the  music-loving  people  of  Ger- 
many and  other  countries,  so  that  musical 
works  multiplied  and  became  cheaper.  Ger- 
man printers  published  Masses,  motets  and 
thansons  in  quick  succession.  During  this 


third  epoch  of  Josquin  des  Pres,  the  Flemish 
masters  had  the  universal  control  of  musical 
matters  in  nearly  all  chapels  and  church 
choirs  in  Europe  ;  but  the  school  of  the  Neth- 
erlanders reached  its  highest  splendor  in  the 
fourth  period,  that  of  Adrian  Willaert. 

This  master  was  born  at  Bruges,  Flanders, 
in  1490,  and  it  is  supposed  he  studied  under 
Josquin  des  Pres.  He  was  a  law-student  at 
the  University  of  Paris,  but  soon  abandoned 
that  profession  for  the  study  of  music.  After 
his  compositions  had  made  him  a  name  in  his 
own  country,  he  went  (in  1518)  to  Rome, 
where  Claude  Goudimel  had  established  a 
school  of  music  eight  years  before.  Not  suc- 
ceeding in  securing  himself  a  position  at  Rome, 
"Willaert  went  to  Venice.  His  success  there 
was  almost  immediate  ;  he  obtained  the  posi- 
tion of  musical  director,  or  maestro,  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Marc,  and  founded  the  grand 
Venetian  school  of  music,  in  which  so  many 
distinguished  composers,  theorists,  and  singers 
studied. 

In  church  music  he  introduced  the  double 
chorus  in  antiphonal  form.  Motets,  psalms, 
canons,  and  fugues*  .are  found  among  his 
works ;  but  his  chief  talent  seemed  to  be  in 
the  treatment  of  the  madrigal,  f  When  com- 
posers composed  Masses  they  generally  rested 
their  inventions  upon  the  foundation — cantu* 
firmus — of  the  Gregorian  Chaunt,  and  some- 
times upon  the  well-known  melody  of  a  folk- 
song ;  but  the  madrigal  was  the  unaided  in- 
vention of  its  composer,  whose  endeavor  was 
to  express  the  meaning  of  the  poem  he  fol- 
lowed with  appropriate  melodits.  Great  poeti- 
cal expression,  variety  of  rhythm,  and  striking 
harmonies  were  required.  All  this  power 
Adrian  Willaert  possessed  ;  and,  although  he 
was  not  the  inventor  of  the  madrigal,  he  gave 
it  its  first  artistic  form.  He  died  at  Venice  in 
1562,  the  year  in  which  questions  of  reform 
in  church  music  were  arising  at  Rome,  where 
shallow  and  frivolous  productions  had  usurped 
the  claims  of  real  merit,  adequate  knowledge, 
and  modest  talent. 

But  there  was  at  Rome,  in  the  noble  school 


*  A  composition  in  two  or  more  parts  in  which  • 
phrase  of  one  part,  called  the  "  subject,"  appears  firs! 
in  one,  then  proeeeds  to  another  part,  forming  th» 
chief  substance  of  the  composition. 

t  Derived  from  mandra,  a  flock  or  sheepfold,  henoo 
madrigal,  originally  a  pastoral  song,  containing  deli- 
cate, tender,  though  simple  thought. 
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of  Claude  Goudimel,  one  master  abU-  to  stem 
this  tid>'  of  j •!-{,  complaint,  and  to  convince 
the  Cardinals  and  th>-  singers  of  the  Pope's 
i  that  the  music  of  the  Church  need  not 
be  confined  to  the  ecclesiastical  scales  of  St. 
Ambrose  and  the  plain  song  of  Gregory  the 
Great.  The  grandest  master  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  rising  into  the  zenith  of  his  fame 
as  death  hushed  the  rich  harmonies  and  stilled 
the  deep,  soul-felt  music  of  Adrian  Willaert. 
Yes  :  death  folded  the  busy  hands  and  closed 
the  eyes  of  this  noble  Netherland  master,  as 
the  Cardinals  and  priests  were  assembling  to 
hear  the  trial  Mass  of  Palestrina. 


Notre-Dame  des  Neiges. 

BY    WM.   D.    K  KI.I.T. 

AMONG  the  many  titles  which 
Our  Mother's  catalogue  enrich, 
A  dainty  one  they  chose, 
Who  worship  in  the  shrine  their  toil 
Erected  on  Canadian  soil, 
Our  Lady  of  the  Snows. 

For  though  her  attributes  by  far 
Than  whitest  snowflakes  whiter  are 

In  their  exceeding  worth, 
Pew  things  are  emblematic  more 
Of  that  white  purity  she  wore 

The  moment  of  her  birth. 

The  truest  portraits  which  acquaint 
Our  eyes  with  her  whom  artists  paint 

More  lovely  than  the  morn, 
Enrobe  her  in  the  whitest  tints 
That  colors  furnish,  to  evince 

That  she  waa  stainless  born. 

The  moon  that  rolls  its  disk  of  white 
Among  the  golden  stars  at  night, 

Recalls  her  blest  estate  ; 
Though  purer  than  its  purest  beams 
To  us  who  view  their  beauty,  seems 

The  Maid  Immaculate. 

In  summer,  when  the  gardens  bloom 
With  fragrant  flowers,  whose  rich  perfume 

Each  passing  zephyr  scents, 
We  choose  the  whitest  lilies  there 
To  symbolize  the  faith  we  share 

In  her  sweet  innocence. 

But  in  these  days  of  wintry  wrath, 
Beside  the  buried  garden-path 
When  lilies  never  show, 


Our  eyes,  to  which  these  symbols  were, 
Seek  elsewhere  for  a  type  of  her, 
And  find  it  in  the  enow. 

And  therefore  on  the  earth's  broad  breast, 
All  spotless  while  the  snowflakes  rest, 

We  breathe  the  name  they  chose, 
Who  worship  in  the  shrine  their  toil 
Erected  on  Canadian  soil, 

Our  Lady  of  the  Snows. 


Father  Tom. 


A  STORY  OF  CONNEMARA. 


BV  NUGENT  ROBINSON,  AUTHOR  OF  "  BETTKR  THAK 
GOLD,"  "MY  RAID  INTO  MEXICO,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  VI.— (Continued). 

One  glorious  moonlight  night,  while  on  the 
yacht  in  the  Mediterranean,  three  of  the  guests 
sat  near  the  wheel.  One  was  Winstay  ;  the 
second,  a  man  named  Trillings,  known  in 
sporting  circles  as  "  5  to  2,"  so  devoted  was 
he  to  betting  ;  and  the  third  was  a  brother- 
officer  of  Winstay's,  one  Sir  Charles  Fitch. 

The  ladies  had  returned  ;  so  had  Mr.  Plen- 
iade,  the  owner  of  the  boat;  so  had  Van 
Spuyten. 

"By  Jove,  Winstay,1'  observed  Fitch,  "if 
you  carry  on  so  much  sail  we  needn't  set  any 
canvas  on  the  boat ! " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  you  are  harpooned,  my  lad." 

"Conundrums  are  caddish." 

"It's  no  longer  a  conundrum.  Is  it,  Tril- 
lings?" 

"  Hang  me  if  I  know,'or  care  !"  responded 
Trillings ;  "  but  I'll  lay  you  five  to  two,  Win- 
stay,  that  la  belle  Americaine  bowls  you." 

"Bah!" 

"  I'll  lay  you  five  to  two  that  }rou  don't  pro- 
pose for  la  belle  Americaine  I" — a  something 
in  the  tone  that  caused  Winstay  to  ask,  "  Why 
shouldn't  I?" 

"  Because  you  would  be  refused,  mon  vieujr." 

"I  don't  ask  a  brunette  to  marry  me  to 
throw  me  over." 

This  was  hard  hitting.  Trillings  had  been 
recently  "  thrown  over," — to  use  a  slang  term, 
— by  a  Miss  Mackinnon,  a  Scottish  lassie. 

"  I'll  lay  you  five  to  two,  Arthur  Winstay, 
that  you  '11  never  propose  to  Jacqueline  Jar- 
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rette,  because  you'd  be  afraid  of  being  re- 
fused," said  Trillings,  savagely. 

u  Will  you  give  me  five  to  two  in  thou- 
sands ?  "  sneered  Winstay. 

"I  cannot  do  that." 

"I  thought  not." 

"  You  can  have  it  in  hundreds." 

"I  should  like  to  handle  some  of  your 
money,  Trillings,  so  I  say  '  done,' " — this  after 
a  moment's  reflection. 

"  Five  to  two  "  booked  his  bet  in  the  moon- 
light ;  and  the  wheel  of  Winstay 's  fate  gave  a 
slight  revolution. 

Mr.  Winstay,  no  time  having  been  specified 
by  the  terms  of  the  wager,  resolved  upon  pop- 
ping the  question  at  Glencreegan. 

"This  American  has  asked  me  down  to 
some  wild  place  in  Ireland  to  pot  his  grouse 
for  him.  If  the  birds  are  as  wild  as  the  na- 
tives, I  'd  better  bring  a  gatling  gun  ! "  he  ex- 
claimed. 

Mr.  Winstay  came  two  days  after  Van 
Spuyten,  and  in  great  force.  He  brought 
his  valet,  and  as  much  luggage  as  an  entire 
family.  His  guns  alone  would  have  set  up  a 
small  armory,  while  his  fishing-rods  would 
have  sufficed  for  every  river  in  Connemara. 

His  valet,  a  very  pompous  fellow,  of  ir- 
reproachable tournvre,  condescended  to  stop 
at  the  Thrush's  Nest,  to  take,  as  he  termed 
•it,  a  "modest  quencher,"  and,  as  a  natural  se- 
quence, fell  into  conversation  with  the  worthy 
hostess. 

"  What  sort  of  people  are  those  up  at  Glen — 
Glen—1' 

'kCreegan?" 

"Yes,  Glencreegan?" 

41  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Joyce. 

"Are  they  very  wild  ?  " 

"  Is  it  the  family  your  talkin'  about  ?  " 

^Yes." 

"Arrah,  what  would  make  them  wild  ?" 

"  Don't  they  come  from  America  ?  " 

"Faix,  there's  wilder  people  come  from 
England." 

"We  met  'em  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
You  know  where  that  is  ?  " 

"I've  heard  tell  of  it." 

"  We  were  yachting.   Beastly  work.    Pah  ! " 

"Who  is  we?" 

"  Mr.  Winstay  and  I." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Mrs.  Joyce. 

"Winstay  is  a  capital  good  fellow,*when 


you  come  to  know  him.  A  little  vinegar  on 
the  tongue ;  but  my  oil  and  his  vinegar  go 
to  perfection.  You've  a  very  pooty  girl  at 
Glencreegan." 

"  Biddy  Hagerty  is  it, — the  second  nurse- 
maid ?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  no  !    Poh  !    I  mean  Jacqueline.** 

"Arrah,  don't  be  talkin'  about  things  that's 
out  of  your  line  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Joyce,  in- 
dignantly. "  Talk  of  brushing  your  master's 
clothes,  or  varnishin'  his  boots,  and  lave  Mist 
Jarrette  alone." 

"Haw!  haw!  haw!  what  a  character  you 
are  !  Why,  I  must  speak  of  the  young  lady,  as 
she  is  to  be  Mrs.  Winstay." 

"  Oh,  she  is,  is  she  ?  "  demanded  Mrs.  Joyce, 
considerably  interested. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  rustic  lady ;  such  is  the  fact.*' 

"An'  is  it  a  regular  match  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  regular  match." 

"  Well,  well !    Is  your  master  a  Catholic  ?  ** 

"Not  much." 

"  Murdher  !  What  religion  does  he  belong 
to?" 

"  Well,  at  present — to — none." 

"  Is  it  none  at  all  at  all  ?  " 

"He  is  an  unattached  Christian,  my  dear." 

"  Faix,  then,  Father  Tom  will  soon  attach 
him,  if  there's  any  good  in  him  at  all  at  all.** 

"  Father  Tom  ?  who  is  Father  Tom  ?  " 

Mrs.  Joyce  regarded  her  customer  with  no 
loving  glance,  as  she  asked :  "  How  long  hav« 
ye  been  at  Glencreegan  ?  " 

"Three  days." 

"An'  ye  don't  know  who  Father  Tom  is  ?" 

"No." 

"Then  upon  me  conscience  but  you're 
nothin'  betther  nor  an  ignoraymus." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  character !"  simpered  the 
valet.  "  I  wish  we  'ad  you  in  London.  You'd 
keep  us  in  roars,  you  Would.  You'd  teach  \u 
how  to  speak  the  Irish  language  ;  you'd— 

"  I'll  tell  ye  what  I'd  teach  ye, — good  man- 
ners. Come  now,  get  out  o'  this  !  No  :  I 
don't  want  yer  money.  I  wouldn't  handle  it 
An'  now  take  wan  word  of  advice  " — by  this 
time  the  astonished  English  menial  was  out- 
side the  Thrush's  Nest : — "just  find  out  who 
Father  Tom  is,  an'  keep  a  civil  tongue  in 
yer  head  when  you  're  speaking  of  him  ;  for 
there's  boys  round  here  that  wouldn't  ax  bet- 
ther fun  .nor  brakin'  every  bone  in  yer  skin 
for  wan  word  of  disrespect  against  the  saintly 
man." 
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Mrs.  Van  Spuyten  and  her  sister  were  alone 
in  the  boudoir  of  the  latter.  "  Oh,  but  it  is 
hing  to  get  a  few  moments  far  from  the 
madding  crowd!'1  cried  the  elder  lady;  "it 
reminds  us  of  our  delightful  days  of  a  month 
•go." 

"Indeed  it  does,"  said  Jacqueline,  looking 
dreamily  out  on  the  purple  mountains. 

41  Our  walks  with  the  Padre  and  Dillon." 

"I'm  looking  at  the  cottage  Father  Tom 
visited  ou  our  first  tramp." 

"Ah,  yes :  there  it  is.  So  Dillon  joins  his 
regiment  to-morrow  ?  " 

"Yes." 

Both  ladies  were  silent. 

"Jackie!"  suddenly  exclaimed  Mrs.  Van 
Spuyten,  "a  penny  for  your  thoughts." 

14  They  're  worth  more  than  a  penny,  Susy." 

44 1  can  imagine  what  they  were  of." 

"No:  you  can't." 

"Yes.     Shall  I  say?" 

44  Why  not  ?  " — dropping  her  eyes  under 
her  sister's  glance. 

"But  shall  I?" 

"  Yes :  if  it  pleases  you." 

"  Your  thoughts  were  of  the  dragoon." 

Miss  Jarrette  became  crimson,  the  color 
mounting  slowly,  but  surely,  till  it  reached 
her  hair. 

"  Why,  of  course,"  she  laughed ;  "  you  were 
just  speaking  of  him." 

44  He  is  the  most  Bayardish  man  I  ever  met." 

"  Yes  :  he  is  a  Sir  Galahad.  Do  you  know 
the  gift  he  sent  me  this  morning,  as  a  birth- 
day present  ?  " 

"No." 

44  Here  it  is."  And  Jacqueline,  opening  an 
exquisitely-bound  album,  which  she  found 
considerable  difficulty  in  unclasping,  displayed 
•moiigst  its  leaves  some  sprays  of  heather  and 
forget-me-nots.  "I  value  it  more  than  all 
'those  rubbishy  things,"— glancing  at  a  table 
laden  with  jewelry  and  costly  nick-nacks; 
14  and  he  gathered  them  on  the  top  of  Slieve- 
na-rnogue  this  very  morning." 

"  Why,  he  must  have  ascended  last  night." 

"So  he  did;  for  Jim  Doyle, — the  man,  or 
boy,  that  goes  fishing  with  him— told  me  in 
confidence.  I3y  the  way,  Susy,  I  mean  to  em- 
ploy Jim." 

"Jim  ?     In  what  capacity,  Jackie  ?  "  asked 
sister,  with  a  smile. 
Oh,  I'll  get  him  to  teach  me  to  fish." 
Why,  you  are  a  capital  angler." 


44 1  don't  know  the  Connemura  trout ;  be- 
sides Jim  is  capital  company." 

"  So  I  perceive,  dear." 

44  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Oh— nothing." 

"Pshaw!"  don't  be  mysterious,  Sn«y.w 
And  Miss  Jarrette  turned  away,  reddening 
again. 

Mrs.  Van  Spuyten  dropped  the  subject  of 
Dillon,  and  took  up  that  of  her  guests. 

"We  must  give  a  ball,  Jackie.  This  will 
repay  the  young  people  for  calling ;  the  din- 
ners of  the  elders  shall  be  requited  in  kind. 
On  the  10th  come  a  lot  of  shooting-men  to 
thin  the  grouse." 

"Has  Ed  invited  Dillon?" 

44 1  do  not  know." 

"  He  ought  to.  Every  man  likes  to  be  asked 
to  shoot." 

44  But  it  will  be  a  French  compliment :  Dil- 
lon can't  come." 

44  How  do  you  know  ?  He  might  arrange 
with  some  brother-officer  to  take  his  leave." 

44  It  shall  be  done." 

44  Not  that  /  care,  Susy ;  but — but  it  would 
please  dear  Father  Tom,  you  know." 

44  Oh,  we  must  please  Father  Tom,"  said  Mrs. 
Van  Spuyten,  with  a  peculiar  smile. 

"And  I'll  tell  you  what  you  might  do,  Susy. 
You  might  just  ask  Father  Tom  all  about  that 
Manchester  girl.  It's  awfully  amusing."  And 
Miss  Jarrette  busied  her  daiuty  fingers  in  en- 
deavoring to  close  the  obstinate  album. 

44  What  Manchester  girl  ?  " 

44  Oh,  the  one  that— that  Mr.  Dillon  wouldn't 
marry,  you  know." 

44  Why,  Father  Tom  cannot  tell  me  much 
more.  The  young  lady's  father  is  a  million- 
aire ;  he  wanted  a  son-in-law  of  high  charac- 
ter and  strong  social  position,  and  a  Catholic. 
The  dragoon  was  the  man  of  his  choice.  The 
dragoon  had  not  much  more  over  his  pay  than 
would  keep  him  in  gloves,  tunt  mieux.  The 
dragoon  was  asked  to  Bellfield  Hall,  and  made 
ever  so  much  of.  The  dragoon  got  every  en- 
couragement from  father  and  daughter,  but 
he  did  not  glow  in  .the  least.  One  day  the 
father  brought  the  dragoon  into  the  library, 
and  squarely  told  him  that,  if  he  would  marry 
his  daughter,  something  like  a  quarter  of  a 
million  pounds  sterling  would  be  handed  over 
with  her.  The  dragoon,  being  a  very  silly  and 
romantic  dragoon,  thanked  the  old  gentleman 
for  the  honor,  but  declined  on  the  ground 
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that — well,  tft  old  story — that  he  didn't  care 
a  pin  for  her ;  in  fact,  he  was  honest  enough 
not  to  be  bought.  This  story  Father  Tom  got 
out  of  his  kinsman  a  propos  of  the  subject  of 
the  latter' s  marrying." 

u  Marrying  ! "  Oh,  that  album  ! — what  a 
snap  the  clasp  gave  ! 

"  Yes.  Why  not  ?  Is  it  because  he  could 
not  love  Miss  Millionaire  that  his  heart  was 
sealed  against  every  other  woman  ?  " 

"Certainly  not.  I  presume,  then,  that  Mr. 
Dillon,  having  padlocked  his  heart  with  pride, 
will  never  allow  it  to  go  forth  to  a  girl  with 
money." 

"That's  about  it." 

The  album  gave  another  snap. 

"Dear  me  !  twelve  o'clock  !"  exclaimed  Jac- 
queline ;  "  and  I  am  to  play  tennis  with  Mr. 
Winstay.  I  forgot  him." 

Jacqueline  avoided  Philip  that  evening,  and 
was  very  much  with  Mr.  Winstay.  She 
thanked  the  dragoon  for  his  gift,  but  she 
carried  a  gorgeous  bouquet,  about  the  size  of 
an  open  parasol, — her  monogram  in  red  rose- 
buds on  a  ground  of  white, — ordered  by  Mr. 
Winstay  from  Covent  Garden,  London. 

"  Is  it  not  exquisite  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Perfect,"  replied  Phil. 

"  And  so  you  leave  to-morrow  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  You  must  be  glad  to  get  away  from  this 
dull  place  ?  " 

"  I  am  glad  to  get  away." 

"Do  you  know  Mr.  Winstay,  of  the 
Guards  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  the  honor." 

"  Mr.  Winstay,  Mr.  Dillon  of  the  Enniskil- 
lings." 

Winstay  nodded.    Dillon  bowed  coldly. 

"Mr.  Winstay  has  come  to  slaughter  our 
grouse,  to  do  tramping  expeditions,  and  to 
teach  me  to  fish." 

"Ah,"  said  Phil,  "Mr.  Winstay's  lines  have 
fallen  in  pleasant  places." 

"I  take  precious  good  care  that  they  do," 
laughed  the  guardsman. 

"You  will  stay  for  the  Gal  way  races,  won't 
you,  Mr.  Winstay  ?  "  asked  Jacqueline.  "An 
Irish  race  must  be  a  rare  sight —  Oh,  here  is 
the  very  best  authority, — Miss  De  Freyne. 
Patrice,  Mr.  Winstay — a  Saxon — wishes  to 
know  if  you  have  good  races  in  Galway." 

"  Oh,  indeed  and  indeed  we  have  ! "  replied 
the  young  lady  thus  appealed  to,  in  a  very 


strong  but  by  no  means  anjunmusical  brogue. 
"They  last  for  three  days,  and  everybody 
comes  down  from  Dublin,  and  we  have  a  ball 
at  the  Railway  Hotel,  and  the  City  of  the 
Tribes  is  as  gay  as  Paris,  and  we  always  back 
a  county  horse,  especially  Mr.  Blake  of  Gort- 
namona's  mount.  Last  year  an  outsider  car- 
ried off  the  plate,  and  we  were  all  in  desperate 
grief;  but  Mr.  French,  of  Ballynaslaughna- 
gaun,  has  a  horse  in  training  that  will  beat 
everything  before  it.  It's  to  be  ridden  by 
Patsy  Boylan," — this  with  great  volubility 
and  earnestness. 

"  Do  you  steeple-chase  ? "  drawled  Win- 
stay. 

"Don't  we  though!  Why,  the  'big  leap,1 
as  they  call  it,  is  better  than  the  one  at 
Punchestown,  and  all  the  Curragh  horses 
balk  at  it.  Captain  Groves  of  the  Rifle  Bri- 
gade was  thrown  last  season,  and  broke  his 
left  arm." 

"  Ah  !  if  he  had  broken  his  neck  it  would 
have  served  him  right  for  riding  in  Ireland." 

"It  takes  an  Irishman  to  ride  an  Irish 
steeple-chase,"  Miss  De  Freyne  hotly  replied  ; 
"  the  big  leap  is  too  much  for  the  Saxon." 

"That's  hard  hitting,  Patrice,"  laughed 
Jacqueline. 

"  Not  a  bit  harder  than  this  gentleman's 
sneer  at  Irish  races  deserves,"  retorted  the 
girl,  her  lip  curling.  She  was  honestly  angry, 
and  lashed  out  in  righteous  indignation. 

"The  whole  thing  is  enormously  funny," 
said  the  guardsman. 

Phil  turned  away,  sick  at  heart.  "  Why 
should  I  stop  here  ?  "  he  muttered  ;  "  is  it  to  see 
that  exquisite  girl  parading  that  man  ?  He  is 
not  good  enough  for  her.  It  is  nothing  to  me 
whom  she  marries,  but  of  the  two  I  prefer 
Cavendish.  This  fellow  is  a  living  sneer.  He 
is  as  false  as  his  smile.  Forty  thousand  a 
year !  Poh  !  Money  soils  everything  it 
touches.  The  idea  of  this  heiress  electing 
this  man  to  the  throne  of  her  heart  because 
he  has  forty  thousand  a  year  !  Bah  ! " 

The  dragoon  lounged  a  little  in  one  of  the 
drawing-rooms,  where  he  encountered  his 
host. 

"  Dillon,  you  must  manage  to  get  leave  for 
the  12bh.  I  want  the  grouse  thinned,  and  I 
hear  you  are  a  capital  shot." 

"  Thanks  a  thousand  times,  but  I've  had  my 
summer  holiday." 

"  You  must  arrange  it ;  my  wife  says  so." 
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44  Thero  is  no  law  I  would  prefer  to  live 
under  more  than  Mrs.  Van  Spuy ten's  ;  but  at 
pr-'sent  I  am  under  the  army  regulations,  and 
I  h;ive  had  my  leave." 

44  We'll  see  what  Father  Tom  says  ;  we'll  set 
kim  on  you."  ;_ 

Mrs.  Van  Spuyten  Wok  Phil's  arm.  "  Come 
out  on  the  terrace,"  she  said.  They  walked 
up  and  down  in  the  glorious  moonlight,  chat- 
ting of  many  things. 

44  Did  Ed  ask  you  for  the  grouse  ?  "  she 
•sked." 

44  Thanks,  yes  :  but  it's  hopeless.  Besides," 
he  added,  u  I  am'  thinking  of  changing  into 
the  llth  Hussars.  They  sail  for  India  in 
October." 

44 Oh,  you'll  do  no  such  thing!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Van  Spuyten.  44 Jackie,  come  here! 
Do  you  know  what  our  friend  here  has  just 
•aid?" 

Miss  Jarrette  approached.  "  How  should 
I?" 

44  He  says  he  thinks  of  exchanging  into  the 
llth  Hussars,  and  the  regiment  is  under  orders 
for  India." 

Miss  Jarrette  said  nothing. 

"It's  the  best  place  for  a  fellow  who  has 
»o  money,"  laughed  Phil ;  "  one  can  be  a  na- 
bob there  on  a  penny  a  day." 

44  Are  you  always  thinking  of  money,  Mr. 
Dillon  ?  "  asked  Jacqueline. 

44I?" 

44  Yes,  you." 

44  Why,  I  never  think  about  it." 

44  We  must  try  and  persuade  you  to  give  up 
India ;  mustn't  we,  Jackie  ?" 

44  Count  me  out,"  laughed  Miss  Jarrette, 
but  without  a  spark  of  mirth  in  her  laughter. 
*  Mr.  Winstay,  I  don't  mind  singing  the  new 
ballad  4Some  Day1  for  you.  It's  delicious.  I 
heard  Tosti  warble  it  at  Mademoiselle  Gey- 
rard  Pacini's  last  season";  and,  taking  the 
guardsman's  arm,  she  disappeared  into  the 
house. 

44 1  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with 
Jackie,"  observed  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten,  thought- 
ful ly.  44  She's  not  herself,  somehow." 

Poor  Phil !  how  sore  his  heart  was  as  the 
delicious  notes  of  the  love  ballad  came  out 
to  him  !  The  words  "  Some  day,  some  day," 
ringing  like  a  knell  to  his  hopes.  Hopes  !  he 
had  none.  That  "Some  Day"  was  not  for 

It  was  for  44  forty  thousand  a  year." 
'he  song,  exquisitely  rendered,  had  ended. 


44And  now,  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten,  I  must  say 
good-bye ;  and  I  must  thank  you  from  the 
very  bottom  of  my  heart  for  all  your  gracious 
kindness  and  courtesy  to  me." 

44  Tut !  tut !  we  are  in  your  debt  so  heavily 
that  we  can  only  pay  by  instalments.  But 
we  shall  see  you  at  luncheon  to-morrow." 

44  Impossible  !  I  shall  leave  early.  Will  you 
kindly  say  adieu  to  Miss  Jarrette  for  me  ?  " 

44  To  Jackie  !  why  you  must  say  it  to  her- 
self, if  indeed  you  are  bound  to  go.  Jackie  ! 
Jackie!" 

The  young  lady  thus  called  appeared. 

44  What  is  it,  Susy  ?  " 

44  Why,  here  was  our  preux  chevalier  about 
to  steal  away,  sending  you  a  second-hand 
good-bye." 

44  Oh,  is  he  off?" 

44  He  says  so." 

"Adieu,  Mr.  Dillon.  I  hope  you  will  have 
a  pleasant  time  in  India.  Beware  of  curry 
and  Bass's  beer,"  and,  lightly  shaking  his 
hand,  she  turned  away. 

44  Let  me  have  another  ballad,  Miss  Jar- 
rette," said  Mr.  Winstay,  as  the  lady  passed 
him. 

She  made  no  reply,  but  ascending  the  stairs 
rushed  into  her  room,  locked  the  door,  and, 
falling  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed,  exclaimed, 
between  sobs :  "  Oh,  I'll  speak  to  Father 
Tom  !  I'll  speak  to  Father  Tom  I" 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


TKe  Best. 

Let  nothing  make  thee  sad  or  fretful 
Or  too  regretful  : 

Be  still— 

What  God  has  ordered  must  be  right, 
Then  find  it  to  thine  own  delight, 

His  will. 

Whyshouldst  thou  till  to-day  with  sorrow 
About  to-morrow, 

My  heai 

One  watches  all  with  care  most  true. 
Doubt  not  that  He  will  give  thee,  too, 

Thy  part. 

Only  be  steadfast ;  never  waver, 
Nor  seek  earth's  favor, 

But  rest ; 

Thou  knowest  what  God  wills  must  be 
For  all  His  creatures,  so  for  thee, 
The  Best. 

PAUL  FLKMMINO  (1609-16100 
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The  Perpetual  Way  of  the  Cross. 

The  Perpetual  Way  of  the  Cross  is  a  pious 
Association,  blessed  and  encouraged  in  its  aims 
by  the  late  Pius  IX,  and  established  in  the 
Church  at  the  present  time  by  an  Apostolic 
Brief  of  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII.  Its  members 
make,  in  turn,  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  in  such  a 
manner  that  day  and  night  there  may  be  no 
interruption  in  the  holy  exercise. 

The  object  of  the  Association  is  one  that 
is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  thought  pre- 
dominant in  the  Church  at  the  present  day, 
namely,  that  of  Reparation  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus, — a  thought  which  has  already 
accomplished  wonders,  and  has  given  rise  to 
two  great  and  beneficent  devotions  :  the  Per- 
petual Adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
and  the  Perpetual  Rosary,  or,  as  it  is  more 
familiarly  styled,  the  Living  Rosary. 

An  humble  daughter  of  Sb.  Teresa  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  a  permanent  homage 
to  the  Passion  of  our  Divine  Redeemer  by  the 
Perpetual  Way  of  the  Cross.  This  pious 
thought  she  confided  to  a  son  of  St.  Philip,  by 
•whom  it  was  made  known  to  the  world  ;  and, 
from  the  very  outset,  it  seems  to  have  been 
blessed  by  the  Heart  of  Jesus.  Already  the 
associates  are  counted  by  thousands  through- 
out France,  also  in  Italy,  Spain,  England,  Aus- 
tria, Poland,  Turkey,  the  Indies,  and  America  ; 
everywhere  the  holy  work  has  been  received 
by  the  faithful  with  the  greatest  fervor. 

And  in  our  day  does  it  not  seem  to  be  a  devo- 
tion which  of  all  others  is  most  opportune  ? 
The  science  which  makes  saints  is  the  science 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  Crucified.  And  all 
around  us  we  see  naught  but  complete  forget- 
fulness  of  this  science,  and  the  actual  realiza- 
tion of  the  cry  of  St.  Paul :  "For  many  walk, 
of  whom  I  have  told  you  often,  and  now  tell 
you  weeping,  that  they  are  enemies  of  the  Cross 
of  Christ."  In  this  old  and  familiar  devotion 
of  the  Way  of  the  Cross  we  have  given  us  the 
means  of  making  reparation  to  that  Divine 
Heart  which  so  loved  man.  But,  widespread 
as  it  may  be,  it  is  not  as  yet  universal,  or  so 
deeply  engraven  in  the  heart  of  Christians 
as  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  Jesus  Crucified. 

The  following  are  the  principal  objects  of 
the  Perpetual  Way  of  the  Cross,  made  in 
onion  with  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  His 


adorable  intentions :  1st,  The  reparation  of 
all  the  outrages  which  are  incessantly  com- 
mitted against  the  Divine  Mnjesty  ;  2J,  Repa- 
ration for  the  prevailing  forgetfulness  of  the 
Passion  of  our  Lord  ;  3d,  The  perpetual  of- 
fering of  an  efficacious  prayer  for  the  wants 
of  the  Church,  and  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  It 
is  especially  recommended  to  the  associates  to 
pray  for  the  conversion  of  our  separated  breth- 
ren of  the  Greek  and  Protestant  churches,  and 
in  particular  for  England  and  Russia;  4th, 
The  offering  to  the  Eternal  Father  of  a  perpet- 
ual remembrance  of  the  Passion  of.  His  Son, 
as  a  continued  supplication,  in  behalf  of  a 
guilty  world,  a  means  of  disarming  His  justice, 
and  of  bringing  down  upon  the  Church  mili- 
tant, and  the  suffering  souls  in  purgatory, 
showers  of  mercy  and  pardon. 

Thus  it  is  shown  to  be  a  work  at  the  same 
time  apostolic  and  reparatory,  which  may  be 
presented  with  all  confidence  to  the  friends  of 
the  Sacred  Heart.  Its  organization,  like  that 
of  the  Living  Rosary,  is  simple  and  easy:  each 
associate  chooses  one  half  hour  in  the  year, 
or  month,  or  week,  according  to  his  conven- 
ience, and  devotes  that  time  to  performing  the 
Way  of  the  Cross,  either  in  the  church  or  at 
home.  If  a  member  finds  it  impossible  to  visit 
a  church  where  the  Stations  are  erected,  he  may 
perform  the  exercise  at  home,  with  a  crucifix 
indulgenced  for  that  purpose.  If  he  cannot 
have  this,  it  will  suffice  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  devotion,  and  follow  in  thought  the 
dolorous  Way  of  the  Passion.  This,  at  least, 
is  within  the  power  of  every  one,  and  it  is  all 
that  is  required  of  the  members. 

To  facilitate  the  organization  of  this  devo- 
tion, sections  may  be  formed  like  those  of  the 
Living  Rosary.  The  names  of  all  persons 
joining  in  this  work,  together  with  the  place 
of  residence,  and  the  days  and  hours,  should  be 
inscribed  in  the  register  of  the  Association 
kept  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  at  Dra- 
guignan,  France.  By  this  register  an  account 
is  kept  of  the  extent  of  the  work,  its  prog- 
ress, and  the  number  of  its  participants. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  associates 
to  be  faithful  to  the  hour  chosen,  that  this 
remembrance  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  may 
be  really  perpetual.  (This,  however,  does  not 
oblige  under  pain  of  even  venial  sin.) 

In  a  Brief,  dated  March  29,  1875,  His  Holi- 
ness Leo  XIII,  in  establishing  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Perpetual  Way  of  the  Cross,  has 
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deigned  to  grant  to  all  the  members  a  plenary 
indulgence  on  the  day  of  their  reception,  and 
the  siini->  at  the  hour  of  death.  In  addition 
to  this,  they  gain,  of  course,  the  innumerable 
indulgence*  granted  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
to  the  devotion  its-It',  and  a  plenary  indulgence 
on  each  of  the  principal  festivals  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, which  are  as  follow* :  The  Passion  of 
Our  Lord  (Tuesday  after  Sexagesima);  the 
Finding  and  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross 
(May  3,1,  September  14th) ;  the  Seven  Dolors 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  (3d  Sunday  of  Septem- 
ber); St,  Paul  of  the  Cross  (April  28th);  St. 
Philip  Neri  (May  26th) ;  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
(Oct.  4th) ;  St.  Leonard  of  Port  Maurice  (Nov. 
26th). 

The  Reverend  Fathers  General  and  Pro- 
rincial  of  the  Franciscans  of  the  Observance, 
to  whom  the  Holy  See  has  especially  en- 
trusted the  devotion  of  the  Way  of  the  Cross, 
have  encourag^,  blessed,  and  promoted  most 
zealously  this  devotion  of  the  Perpetual  Way 
of  the  Cross ;  and  the  religious  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  Re"col- 
lets,  Capuchins,  Conventuals,  are  earnestly 
engaged  in  the  work  of  its  propagation. 

The  Association  is  placed  under  the  special 
patronage  of  the  Seraphic  St.  Francis  of  As- 
sisi, and  St.  Leonard  of  Port  Maurice,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Via  Crucis  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, who  was  accustomed  to  repeat  till  his 
dying  hour  :  "  Establish  the  Way  of  the  Cross, 
and  you  will  thank  me  in  heaven." 

The  Father  General  of  the  Passionist  Order 
graciously  permits  the  Father  Superior  of  the 
Oratory  at  Draguignan  to  grant,  in  his  name, 
to  any  priest  who  may  desire  them,  the  neces- 
sary faculties  for  enrolling  the  faithful  in  the 
Scapular  of  the  Passion.  This  Scapular,  to 
which  are  attached  all  the  indulgences  of  the 
Passionist  Order,  has  been  chosen  and  adopted 
as  the  distinctive  badge  of  the  Association  of 
the  Perpetual  Way  of  the  Cross.  It  was  re- 
Tealed  by  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  to  St.  Paul  of 
the  Cross,  founder  of  the  Order.  Its  color  is 
black,  and  in  the  centre  is  traced  in  white  a 
heart  surmounted  with  a  cross,  enclosing  this 
design  of  the  Passion  XPI  PASSIO,  with  the 
Nails  of  the  Crucifixion  represented  under- 
leath. 

The    Congregation    of    the    Oratory — the 

{other-House  of  which  is  in  Rome,  at  Chiesa 
fuova,  where  the  body  of  the  founder,  St. 
'hilip  Neri,  rests — admits  the  associates  to  a 


participation  in  the  union  of  prayers  and  good 
works  established  between  each  of  its  house* 
in  various  parts  of  the  Catholic  world. 

All  the  faithful  are  called  upon,  in  the  name 
and  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  crucified,  to 
aid  in  the  propagation  of  this  devotion.  Let 
missionaries  spread  it  throughout  those  far- 
distant  lands  whither  their  zeal  has  carried 
them.  Let  it  be  found  in  all  religious  com- 
munities, seminaries,  houses  of  education. 
Let  it  enter,  as  a  strength  and  a  consoling 
hope,  into  hospitals  and  prisons.  Let  pastors, 
everywhere,  deem  it  an  honor  to  place  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  their  flock  in  this  pacific 
crusade ;  and  they  will  see,  according  to  the 
promises  of  saints,  the  renovation  of  their 
parishes.  Then,  indeed, in  our  day  we  shall  see 
re-established  that  exercise  of  perpetual  prayer 
which  constituted  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
primitive  %Church,  and  of  the  great  monas- 
teries of  the  ages  of  faith. 

No  devotion  is  more  favored  by  the  Church 
than  that  of  the  Way  of  the  Cross  ;  and  per- 
severing zeal  can  secure  its  permanent  prac- 
tice. It  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  prayers 
presented  by  the  Church  to  the  piety  of  her 
children  ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that, 
next  to  the  visit  paid  to  the  Divine  Victim 
ever-present  in  the  Adorable  Sacrament  of  the 
altar,  to  go  in  spirit  to  those  places  which 
witnessed  the  completion  of  the  work  of  man'* 
redemption,  where  the  .Son  of  God  sacrificed 
Himself  for  the  sins  of  mankind — to  recall 
these  memories,  and  make  them  the  dominant 
thought  in  a  multitude  of  souls  united  in  one 
and  the  same  act  of  love  and  gratitude — is  the 
most  precious  reparation  that  can  be  made  to 
the  Sacred  Heart. 

Christians,  enter  with  earnest  zeal  into  this 
work.  Contemplate  your  Lord,  who  goes  be- 
fore you  with  His  Cross.  Hear  that  cry  which 
escapes  from  His  Sacred  Heart :  kl  Remember 
My  bitter  Passion.  Make  of  it  an  universal 
and  perpetual  supplication  to  My  Eternal 
Father  in  behalf  of  interests  dear  to  My 
Heart."  And  let  the  answer  be:  "0  Jesust 
crucified  through  love  for  us,  we  follow  Thee  in 
Thy  sorrowful  journey  !  How  can  we  forget 
Thy  Sacred  Passion,  that  bloody  memorial  of 
Thy  all-consuming  love  !  Bless  our  hu.i.ble 
Association  !  Let  it  increase  and  extend 
everywhere,  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  the  ex- 
altation of  Thy  Church,  and  Thine  own 
glory!" 
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The  Holy  Thorn  at  Sutton. 


Wey  mouth  and  Dorset  Guardian. 

It  was  by  mere  chance  that  I  heard  of  the  Holy 
Thorn  at  Sutton.  They  told  me  most  wonderful 
tales.  How  it  bloomed  at  midnight  on  Old  Christ- 
mas Eve.  How  the  blossoms  faded  away.  How 
it  was  true  to  its  time,  and  had  never  been  known 
to  miss  since  the  Thorn  had  been  discovered. 
How  in  the  terrible  winter  of  '80,  or  rather  at  the 
dawn  of  '81,  it  was  clothed  with  a  robe  of  pure 
and  dazzling  white,  the  flowers  as  thick  as  snow- 
flakes.  How  the  buds  were  gradually  displayed, 
and  as  slowly  folded  up.  How  they  stoutly  re- 
fused to  re-open,  and  the  tree  to  blow,  till  Old 
Christmas  Eve  had  returned.  They  told  me,  too, 
•f  the  famous  Thorn  in  the  Abbey  yard  at  Glas- 
tonbury,  of  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  cutting. 
How,  in  1753,  on  Christmas  Eve,  new  style,  a  con- 
course vast  in  number  as  its  buds  gathered  round 
the  Thorn.  How  they  gazed  on  it  in  vain,  for  the 
petals  were  wrapped  in  resistance.  How  they 
watched,  night  after  night,  narrowly  and  faith- 
fully ;  and  how,  on  January  the  5th,  next  year, 
the  identical  Old  Christmas  Eve,  to  their  joy  and 
surprise,  it  bloomed  as  of  yore.  How  on  the  same 
evening  at  Quainton,  Buckinghamshire,  2,000 
people,  with  lanthorns  and  candles,  surrounded 
a  blackthorn  in  that  neighborhood,  which  was  re- 
membered to  be  a  slip  of  the  Glastonbury  Thorn, 
and  to  have  always  budded  on  the  24th,  been  full 
blown  on  the  25th,  and  all  bare  again  by  night. 
How  the  people  had  found  no  appearance  of  dis- 
play on  Christmas  Eve,  new  style,  and  refused  to 
go  to  church  next  day,  or  treat  their  friends  as 
usual,  as  they  were  sure  it  could  not  be  the  day. 
How  at  length  the  affair  became  so  serious  that 
the  ministers  of  the  neighboring  villages,  in  order 
to  appease  the  people,  thought  it  right  to  give 
notice  that  Old  Christmas  Day,  a  day  to  which 
Russia  still  adheres,  should  be  kept  holy  as  before. 
They  told  me  all  this,  and  I  read  it  for  myself.  I 
do  not  know  who  was  their  authority,  but  I  know 
who  was  mine,  for  in  the  very  quaint  works  of 
William  Hone  I  find  the  following  quotations. 
After  clipping  from  the  London  Evening  Post,  of 
ancient  date,  he  says :  "  This  famous  hawthorn, 
which  grew  on  a  hill  in  the  churchyard  of  Glas- 
tonbury Abbey,  it  has  been  said,  sprung  from  the 
staff  of  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  having  fixed 
it  in  the  ground  with  his  own  hand  on  Christmas 
Day,  the  staff  took  root  immediately,  put  forth 
leaves,  and  the  next  day  was  covered  with  milk- 
white  blossoms.  It  has  been  added  that  this 
thorn  continued  to  blow  every  Christmas  Day 
during  a  long  series  of  years,  and  that  slips  from 
the  original  plant  are  still  preserved,  and  con- 
tinue to  blow  every  Christmas  Day  to  the  present 


time";  and  moralizes  thus :  " There  certainly  was 
in  the  Abbey  churchyard  a  hawthorn  tree  which 
blossomed  in  winter,  and  was  cut  down  in  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars.  But  that  it  always  blos- 
somed on  Christmas  Day  was  a  mere  tale  of  the 
monks,  calculated  to  inspire  the  vulgar  with  no- 
tions of  the  sanctity  of  the  place.  There  are  sev- 
eral of  this  species  of  thorn  in  England,  raised 
from  haws  sent  from  the  East,  where  it  is  com- 
mon. One  of  our  countrymen,  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Miller,  raised  many  plants  from  haws  brought 
from  Aleppo,  and  all  proved  to  be  what  are  called 
Glastonbury  thorns.  This  exotic  or  Eastern  thorn 
differs  from  our  common  hawthorn  in  putting 
'  out  its  leaves  very  early  in  spring,  and  flowering 
twice  a  year.  For  in  mild  seasons  it  often  flowers 
in  November  or  December,  and  again  at  the  usual 
time  of  the  common  sort ;  but  the  stories  that  are 
told  of  its  budding,  blossoming,  and  fading  on 
Christmas  Day  are  ridiculous,  and  only  monkish 
legends." 

Fortified  thus  with  English  severities  and  Prot- 
estant good  sense  against  "  ridiculous  stories  "  and 
"  monkish  legends,"  I  determined  to  see  for  my- 
self this  so  called  Holy  Thorn,  and  disprove  for 
myself  the  qualfties  which  a  rural  superstition — 
possibly  quickened,  as  I  then  in  my  suspicion  sug- 
gested, by  motives  of  greed  and  gain — had  at- 
tached to  a  tree  and  flower. 

It  was  not  a  peculiarly  inviting  day  ;  but  as  Old 
Christmas  Eve  occurs  but  once  a  year,  if  I  wanted 
to  see  it  at  all,  no  chance  was  left  but  by  taking 
the  weather  as  it  came.  I  have  heard  that  such 
numbers  still  visit  the  Thorn  at  Glastonbury,  that 
order  is  kept  by  the  soldiery,  and  people  pass 
round  it  £  la  queue.  "Such  is  the  fetichism  of  the 
country  people  ! "  I  inly  said.  I  was  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  there  was  a  "  George  Inn  "  there  for 
the  accommodation-  of  the  pilgrims  ;  and,  al- 
though the  Thorn  at  Sutton  is  comparatively  un- 
known, I  was  not  astonished  to  find  that  no  small 
number  of  men  and  women,  in  the  possession  of 
full-grown  intellects,  were  wending  their  way  to 
the  village  on  the  very  same  errand  as  mine.  But 
what  if  it  should  be  true  ?  It  was  a  beautiful 
idea.  Was  it  not  designed  that  as  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem  shone  in  the  sky  to  guide  to  the  Crib 
where  lay  the  Saviour-Babe,  so,  through  the  ages, 
the  faithful  tree— faithful  when  all  the  world  was 
faithless— should  blossom  on  that  Eve,  a  single 
token  that  all  might  see  and  understand,  even 
those  who  knew  nothing  of  Oriental  learning 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  stars  ?  The  heavens  might 
be  bewildering,  the  stars  might  be  obscured,  but 
a  bumble  tree  in  the  garden  of  the  poor — who 
could  mistake  its  meaning?  Lconfess  I  had  a 
conflict.  Were  there  not  thousands  who  spoke 
to  the  truth  of  the  Glastonbury  story,  and  hun- 
dreds in  the  case  of  Sutton  Thorn?  I  set  my 
watch  right  to  the  second,  and  trudged  along  the 
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Preston  road.  There  was  very  little  wind,  but 
*  tendency  to  rain.  It  was  very  dark,— not  a  trace 
of  a  heavenly  body  to  be  seen.  I  was  quite  alone, 
'the  sullen,  solitary  roar  of  the  sea  keeping  up 
witli  my  footsteps  ;  and  as  I  floundered  acr 
sodden  field  I  browbeat  and  laughed  at  myself  for 
coming  on  fools*  errands.  Who  but  an  idiot,  on 
such  a  night,  on  such  a  road,  with  such  an  object 
in  view  ?  But  still  I  plunged  and  plodded  on. 
Was  I  not  on  a  mission  of  confounding  false- 
hood ?  Should  I  be  denied  to  claim  a  patriot's 
erown  in  services  so  small  and  yet  so  great  ? 

I  reached  the  village  of  Preston.  All  was  quiet 
there.  One  or  two  lights  were  burning  in  the 
windows  ;  and  as  I  ascended  the  hill  I  found  three 
or  four  laborers  and  three  or  four  hobble-de-hoys, 
now  apart,  now  abreast,  taking  up  the  road  turn- 
ing to  the  left.  That  must  be  the  road.  I  fol- 
lowed, and  outstripped  them.  I  had  not  gone 
very  far  when  I  observed  a  peculiar  light.  In  a 
garden  sloping  down  to  the  road,  from  which  it 
was  raised  by  a  bank,  and  half  hidden  by  a  hedge, 
was  a  lowly-buzzing  crowd  around  a  tree.  Stealth- 
ily I  crept  among  them.  It  was  then  a  quarter 
to  twelve.  Most  were  standing,  but  a  few  were 
seated  on  chairs.  All  were  gazing  intently  at  the 
tree.  What  a  curious  sight, — a  crowd  of  people 
at  midnight  staring  at  a  tree !  A  ladder  was 
placed  against  the  trunk,  and  on  it  a  youth  was 
mounted.  He  was  evidently  the  self-appointed 
guardian,  to  see  fair  play,  and  prevent  the  tree 
being  destroyed  by  the  wanton  picking  of  the 
blossoms,  should  any  appear.  The  party  had  lan- 
terns with  them,  and  every  now  and  then  a  bull's- 
light  was  thrown  upon  the  scene.  I  drew  out 
my  watch  ;  the  hand  was  nearing  twelve.  I  could 
see  impatience  betrayed  on  the  faces  of  some  of 
the  crowd.  Some  were  eager  ;  some  were  disbe- 
lieving. Far  more  were  simply  believing,  watch- 
ing and  waiting.  The  tree  was  sprinkled  with 
buds,  but  every  bud  was  closed.  It  was  past  the 
minute  to  twelve ;  the  second  hand  was  quickly 

>mpleting  its  circuit.    The  crowd  grew  hushed 

id  breathless,  and  slowly  the  buds  expanded, 
jurst  as  a  grave  in  twain,  and  there  arose  from 

eh  a  beautiful  flower,  and  the  tree  shone  again 
with  its  Christmas  morning  glory.    The  crowd 

ive  a  shout  of  delight.  What  unseen  hand, 
rhat  magic  touch,  what  secret  force  of  nature 
effected  this  phenomenon  ?  They  sang  no 
Hymn,  they  said  no  prayer,  but  all  were  moved 
l>y  this  wonderful  display  of  covert  energy  and 

)wer.    Some,  like  Simeon,  departed   in  peace  ; 
>thers  remained.    The  bloom  was  transient.    Be- 

>re  the  hour  had  passed,  the  flowers  had  shed 

leir  leaves,  and  the  buds  closed  up  ;  the  lanterns 
slunk  away,  and  the  crowd  retired,  leaving  the 
Holy  Thorn  in  darkness  and  in  peace.  I  lin- 
gered behind,  however ;  I  was  skeptical  still, 
sing  was  not  believing.  The  buds  were  artifi- 


cial, or  they  had  been  artificially  developed. 
While  the  last  lantern  remained,  and  the  last  bud 
was  still  open,  I  rubbed  my  eyes  again  and  again. 
There  was  no  mistake :  it  was  a  beautiful  flower 
springing  naturally  from  a  bud,  springing  natur- 
ally from  a  twig,  springing  naturally  from  a 
bough,  springing  naturally  from  a  tree,  springing 
naturally  from  the  ground.  I  was  thrown  on  a 
last  resource.  This  year  it  blossomed,  it  was  true ; 
but  it  was  a  mere  coincidence ;  it  was  all  chance. 
Last  year  it  did  not  blossom,  and  next  year  it 
would  not,  and  would  never  do  so  again.  Still,  my 
confounding  of  falsehood  was  at  an  end,  for  all 
the  testimony  I  could  give  would  be  in  favor  of 
the  miracle. 

I  visited  the  place  on  Sunday  night.  I  saw  two 
youths  outside.  "  Is  there  a  '  Holy  Thorn,'  as  they 
call  it,  or  something  of  the  kind,  somewhere  about 
here  ?  "  I  asked,  in  a  sneering  tone. 

"  There's  the  Holy  Thorn,  sir, — up  there,  sir,"- 
and  the  youths  led  the  way  up  the  little  cindered 
path  in  the  little  sloping  garden  ; — u  but  it's  all 
blowed  over  now.    It's  too  late  to  see  nothing, 
'cep'  the  buds." 

One  of  them  showed  me  the  tree,  the  very  iden- 
tical tree.  "  You  see,  you  can't  see  nothing  of  it 
now,  sir  ;  but  it  came  out  beautifully  on  th'  Eve." 

"  Were  you  here  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Here,  sir  ?  yes  ! "— half-indignantly,  as  if  my 
suggestion  that  a  Preston  youth  born  and  bred 
should  not  be  there  was  the  imputation  of  some 
terrible  crime  from  which  his  gentle  nature 
shrank  ; — "here,  sir  ?  Yes,  sir  :  I  was  here." 

"  Of  course  it's  all  gammon  about  its  blooming 
on  Old  Christmas  Eve,  and  no  other  day  ?  Of 
course  it  does  not  bloom  at  all,  or  it  blooms  like 
any  other  tree  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  a  hutnraering  you,  sir"  (a  word  I  took 
to  be  half-way  between  humoring  and  humbug- 
ging) ;  "  I  was  here  ;  and  Frank  and  me  was  up  in 
the  ladder." 

I  looked  at  his  face.  It  was  the  very  face  I  had 
seen  on  the  ladder.  I  had  not  been  dreaming  then, 
or  else  I  was  still  dreaming  part  of  the  same  long 
dream. 

41  It  come  out  within  ten  minutes  of  the  time," 
he  continued, 4t  and  shut  up  before  one  o'clock.  But 
you  should  have  seen  it  o'  Old  Christmas  Eve,  that 
tarbel  winter  two  years  agone.  It  did  blow  splen- 
did. It  were  covered  with  a  sheetlike  of  white." 

I  did  not  express  any  admiration,  but  tried  a 
little  chaff,  twit,  and  banter.  4I  What  does  it  do 
in  leap  year  ?  " 

"  Wlien  was  last  leap  year,  sir  ?  "  he  asked,  quite 
seriously,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  tell- 
ing the  truth. 

44 1882,"  I  said. 

44 Came  out  true  to  time,  sir;  but  you  should 
have  seen  it  the  year  before.  It  were  splendid, 
t'  be  sure." 
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M  You  don't  believe  there's  anything  in  it  ?  "  I 
•aid. 

"  Believing  or  no  believing  as  to  whether  there's 
anything  in  it,  all  I  knows  is  that  it  blows  o'  Old 
Christmas  Eve." 

"And  has  never  missed  ?  "  I  added,  inquiringly. 
He  did  not  understand  the  word  "  missed,"  so  I 
repeated  the  question  in  another  form. 

"  Never — not  a  once,  sir  ;  but,"  he  added  again, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  adhering  strictly  to  the 
truth,  "it's  only  been  known  this  two  or  three 
years." 

"  How's  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Nobody  knew  nothing  about  it.  Do  you  know 
Mr.  Kane,  the  baker  ?  " 

I  could  not  conscientiously  say  that  I  had  the 
honor,  but  I  nodded.  "  Well,  his  wife's  mother's 
maiden  name  'twas  Brett ;  he  had  the  property, 
and  it  is  split  up  a  bit ;  and  Mr.  Kane  he  rents  this 
bit  of  ground  and  these  cottages  out  to  tenants. 
There's  the  'Butchers'  Arms'  there  ;  and  this" — 
pointing  to  the  whitewashed  cottage  immediately 
behind  u«,  standing  between  another  and  what 
appeared  to  be  a  drying-room — "is  held  by  two 
laundresses." 

"  Do  they  know  anything  about  it  ?  "  I  asked, 
perhaps  too  eagerly. 

"  No :  they  have  only  been  here  a  year  or  so." 

"  Did  the  Kanes  or  the  Bretts  ?  " 

"Old  grandfather  Kane,  I  heard  tell  of  it  once, 
but  he's  gone." 

"Did  the  Bretts  live  here  all  their  lives?"  I 
•aid,  diving  into  the  matters  of  the  family. 

-**  Believe  so,  and  they  knew  nothing  about  the 
tree,  and  it  got  hacked  and  chopped  about,  and 
nobody  knew  what  it  was,  or  what  was  the  good  of 
letting  it  stop  in  the  ground,  and  they  talked  of 
cutting  it  down,  but  they  said  " — he  did  not  know 
and  nobody  knew  who  the  "they"  in  the  last 
clause  were, — '"Don't  do  that';  and  I  suppose 
they  got  a  watching  of  it,  leastways  they  settled 
it  by  letting  it  stop  where  it  was,  and  mighty  glad 
they  are." 

"  They  make  something  out  of  it,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"No:  these  laundresses  don't  get  a  penny. 
Last  year  they  hid  a  bit  of  platform  round  the 
tree,  and  people  sat  and  watched  it." 

"  Nobody  came  up  on  Friday.  I  suppose  ?  " 

"There  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  more,"  he 
replied  ;  "  they  come  in  from  Weymouth  and  Os- 
mington  and  Dorchester.  Band  come  up  from 
Weymouth,  and  a  good  many  of  the  people  got 
here  by  four  in  the  afternoon." 

"  And,"  I  added,  "  brought  some  custom  to  the 
Ship  and  Butchers'  Arms  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  they  did  go  in  there  a  bit," — 
although,  I  must  add  in  justice  to  those  I  had 
seen  round  the  tree,  none  were  in  that  condition 
when  they  could  see  anything  at  will,— especially 
the  movements  of  jugs,  on  the  tables— "but  they 


came  to  see  the  Thorn.  People  are  beginning  to 
know  about  it  now  ;  and,  as  the  holy  time  come* 
round,  people  come  up  to  see  it." 

"Have  there  ever  been  any  monks  or  Roman 
Catholics  over  here  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Not  that  nobody  knows  of.  There  is  even  a* 
church  or  churchyard  near  the  place." 

"  But  I  suppose  it's  an  old  tree  ? " 

"Depend  upon  it,  sir,  it's  sixty  or  seventy 
years  at  least ;  that 's  what  they  say  it  is,  them  at 
knows." 

"  What  ?— people  that  are  judges  of  the  age  of 
trees  generally  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  :  them  as  knows  about  this  tree." 

"  Oh,  I  see :  you  can  trace  the  tree  back  sixty 
or  seventy  years — remember  that  it  existed, — but 
never  found  out  till  the  last  three  or  four  year* 
what  sort  of  miracle  it  was  ?  " 

"Just  it,  sir.  Nobody  knows  how  it  come,  or 
when  it  came." 

I  looked  at  the  tree.  The  moss  covered  its 
trunk.  It  was  at  least  the  age  he  said,  and  prob- 
ably infinitely  more.  The  bark  was  gnarled,  less 
by  nature  than  by  the  knife  ;  but  nature  had 
forked  and  twisted  it,  and  parted  in  two  and  hol- 
lowed a  portion  of  the  trunk.  The  height  is  about 
ten  feet,  but  the  low-trending,  odd  and  crooked 
branches  spread  out  on  all  sides  to  a  much  greater 
length  and  breadth  than  that.  Most  of  the  trees 
in  the  garden  were  apple  and  plum,  and  in  the 
dusk  you  could  not  distinguish  this  one  from  an 
apple-tree.  The  skin  of  the  twigs  was  generally 
black. 

"I  suppose  it  has  no  leaves,"  1  said. 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir  :  it  '11  put  forth  leaves  in  a  month 
or  two, — leaves  like  the  common  thorn." 

Well,  I  was  utterly  confounded — I  who  had 
sought  to  confound.  There  were  my  own  senses, 
whatever  they  may  be  worth,  and  two  rational  and 
intelligent  Englishmen,  thoroughly  Protestants 
— representative,  as  I  took  it,  of  nearly  the  whole 
country  side — unable  to  explain  it,  attributing  to 
the  tree  no  healing  or  pardoning  powers,  truth- 
fully denying  it  was  the  source  of  any  gain,  but 
agreeing  that  it  certainly  did  bloom  at  the  time 
stated,  and  at  no  other ;  at  one  particular  hour 
of  the  year,  weather  and  season  only  adding  to  its 
glory. 

The  youth  saw  the  doubts  that  were  burdening 
ray  mind.  "  I  did  not  used  to  believe,"  he  said, 
"  so  I  determined  to  come  and  see  for  myself." 

"Seeing  is  believing,"  I  suggested. 

"  Well,  sir,  what  you  see  you  do  believe,  least- 
ways you  go  that  way." 

His  friend  lit  a  match,  and  put  it  against  a 
branch.  There  was  a  sprig,  with  three  or  four 
buds,  just  such  as  I  had  left  on  Friday  night,  or 
rather  Saturday  morning. 

"  You  may  take  that  twig,  if  you  like,  sir." 

I  snapped  it  off  and  brought  it  home.     "  It 
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bears  no  other  fruit  or  flower,  1  suppose  ?  "  said  I. 

"Only  these  buds  turn  into  pig-pips." 

"  Hips  and  haws,"  I  supposed. 

"  Pig-pips  we  call  'em.  The  flower  is  very  like 
May  ;  and  the  bud  afterwards  turned  into  the 
red  bud,  just  the  same  ! " 

I  hastened  home  with  the  twig  in  my  pocket. 
I  examined  it  carefully,  and  experimented  upon 
it.  There  was  no  getting  the  buds  to  ve-open.  I 
tore  them  apart.  They  were  green  and  full  of 
seeds.  They  had  evidently  lately  been  a  flower. 
They  had  bloomed  as  the  bell  chimed  the  hour. 
Their  little  mission  was  performed. 


Catholic  Notes. 

In  our  young  men  lies  the  hope  of  the  future. 
jLs  each  generation  of  mankind  passes  from  the 
great  stage  of  the  world,  a  new  race  must  be 
formed  to  replace  it.  That  the  youth  of  the  land 
may  be  able  to  enter  upon  the  duties  which  so- 
ciety and  the  proper  discharge  of  their  vocations 
may  demand  of  them,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  that  they  be  well  prepared.  That  such 
may  be  accomplished,  the  formation  of  good  so- 
cieties for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  for 
a  proper  appreciation  of  their  future  conduct  in 
life,  must  be  assigned  a  high  place  as  an  aid. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
there  are  numerous  societies,  which  have  for  their 
object  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect ;  and  those 
who  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  which  they 
offer  for  the  attainment  of  this  object  will  exer- 
cise a  stronger  influence  and  attain  a  greater  su- 
periority in  the  grand  future  which  awaits  them 
than  such  as  neglect  the  opportunities  thus  pre- 
sented. 

It  is  with  a  desire  to  see  such  associations  more 
widely  extended,  and  the  advantages  which  they 
afford  batter  appreciated,  that  a  number  of  the 
Catholic  Literary  Societies  in  this  country  have 
united  themselves  by  a  bond  of  union  similar  to 
that  which  has  already  existed  among  like  socie- 
ties in  Ireland.  Although  the  Catholic  Young 
Men's  National  Union  does  not  as  yet  count  in  its 
ranks  a  very  large  number  of  associations,  let  us 
hope  that  it  will  affiliate  to  itself  Catholic  literary 
organizations  generally,  and  cause  them  to  act 
harmoniously  together  for  the  great  object  for 
which  they  were  founded, — moral  and  intellectual 
improvement.  Individual  societies  are  very  good, 
BO  far  as  they  go,  but  they  are  circumscribed  by 
their  objects  within  too  narrow  a  sphere.  As 
moral,  social  and  intellectual  improvement  ever 

ro  hand  in  hand,  we  feel  that  by  societies  forming 
a  grand  union  they  can  effect  a  far  greater 

pood  than  when  each  is  laboring  singly  and  alone, 
union  there  is  strength. 


The  Feast  of  the  Presentation  of  Our  Blessed 
Lady  was  a  day  of  sorrow,  not  unmingled  with  con- 
solation, for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Spier- 
dyck,  Holland.  On  that  occasion  the  parish  priest, 
the  Rev.  Father  Geurs,  celebrated  the  silver  jubilee 
of  his  ordination.  In  the  presence  of  numerous 
friends  and  his  devoted  flock,  he  offered  a  solemm 
Mass  of  thanksgiving.  After  the  Gospel  he  gave 
vent  to  his  feelings  of  joy  in  a  short  discourse, 
thanking  his  parishioners  and  friends  with  heart- 
felt emotion  for  promoting  his  happiness,  and 
soliciting  their  prayers  that  he  might  be  reunited 
to  them  in  the  world  to  come,  there  to  sing  the 
praises  of  our  Blessed  Mother  for  evermore.  The 
good  priest  was  just  reading  the  sacred  words  of 
the  Offertory  :  Ave  Maria,  gratia  pletta,  Dominui 
tecum,  etc.,  when  he  breathed  his  last.  His  as- 
sistants soon  came  to  his  aid,  but  the  worthy 
priest  had  already  taken  his  departure  for  a  better 
world.  The  altar  was  his  death-bed,  and  his  last 
words  were  an  invocation  to  the  Blessed  Mother 
of  God.  

The  following  rescript  of  the  Holy  Father  hu 
been  sent  to  all  the  Bishops  and  Archbishops  of 
the  United  States : 

"  Our  Holy  Father  Leo,  by  Divine  Providence  PP. 
XIII,  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  the  subscribed 
Secretary  of  the  Holy  Congregation  de  Propaganda 
Fide,  wishing  to  comply  with  the  new  petitions  re- 
cently presented  to  him,  has  granted  his  Apostolic 
Benediction  and  a  Plenary  Indulgence  to  all  the  faith- 
ful of  both  sexes  in  the  United  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica who,  on  the  day  when  the  collection  for  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  chapels  and  schools  for  the  Indian! 
and  colored  people  takes  place,  having  confessed  with 
contrite  heart  and  received  Holy  Communion,  shall 
visit  their  church,  wherein  the  collection  as  aforesaid 
is  taken  up,  and  offer  there,  at  least,  during  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  their  pious  prayers  to  God  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  faith,  and  fur  the  intention,  of  His  Holineo. 

"Given  at  Rome,  etc., 

"4-D.  ARCHBISH.  OF  TYRE, 

"SECHETART." 

Concerning  the  meaning  of  the  Papal  Benedic- 
tion mentioned  in  the  above  rescript,  his  Eminence 
Cardinal  Franzelin  asked  the  Holy  Father,  in  t 
private  audience,  if  he  intended  to  bless  the 
movement  only  in  general,  or  if  the  Apostoli* 
Blessing  is  to  be  referred  to  each  individual  who 
should  comply  with  the  conditions  expressed  ii 
the  rescript.  The  Holy  Father  cheerfully  re- 
plied:  "I  intend  to  impart  my  blessing  to  eacfc 
person  individually,  and  that  'from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart ' " — fx  intimo  cordis  offectu. 

May  the  fruits  of  this  important  movement  ol 
Catholic  charity  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  so  cor- 
dially favored  and  recommended  by  the  Holy 
Father,  fully  correspond  to  his  ardent  wishei,  and 
result  in  rich  benefits  to  the  Church  in  America. 
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An  item  in  one  of  our  exchanges  last  week  an- 
nounced the  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  J.  Graham, 
formerly  attached  to  the  diocese  of  Kingston,  Ont. 
It  was  the  first  intimation  we  had  received  of  his 
demise  which,  we  presume,  is  of  recent  occurrence. 
Father  Graham  was  for  several  years  a  valued 
contributor  to  THE  " AVE  MARIA,"  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  "  Mariaphilos  " ;  and  his  writings,  espec- 
ially in  verse,  attracted  much  attention.  Some  of 
his  poems  particularly  evinced  poetic  genius  of  a 
high  order.  Father  Graham  was  also  an  able  lect- 
urer. Those  who  have  listened  to  his  eloquent 
voice  in  the  lecture-hall,  and  who  have  read  the 
productions  of  his  facile  pen,  owe  special  prayers 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  this  amiable  and 
gifted  priest. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


We  rejoice  to  learn  from  our  English  exchanges 
thai  Cardinal  Manning  is  gradually  recovering 
from  a  recent  illness,  which  though  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated by  the  cable  despatches,  was  sufficiently 
severe  to  confine  him  to  his  room  for  a  fortnight. 


The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  conferred  the  grand 
collar  of  St.  Alexander  Newski  on  the  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Mohilew,  Metropolitan  of  Russia. 
It  is  the  first  time  since  1861  that  a  Catholic  prel- 
ate subject  of  the  Tsar  has  received  this  high 
honor.  

The  truth  of  the  saying  that  willing  hands  can 
always  find  something  to  do  is  illustrated  by 
the  action  of  a  worthy  American  priest  now 
travelling  in  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
wasted  by  years  of  arduous  labor  among  the 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  Having  listened  to 
a  sad  discourse  of  a  missionary  from  Central  Af- 
rica, describing  the  pressing  needs  of  the  Church 
in  that  afflicted  country,  he  set  to  work,  with  the 
approval  of  Cardinal  di  Canossa,  Bishop  of  Verona, 
to  make  a  collection  for  the  mission,  preaching  as 
often  and  in  as  many  different  places  as  the  state 
of  his  health  would  permit.  The  result  of  his 
zealous  efforts  since  Advent  is  nearly  600  francs, 
part  of  which  has  been  forwarded  direct  to  the 
African  missionary,  and  the  balance  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda.  Cardinal 
Simeoni  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  sum,  over 
his  own  signature,  in  the  leading  Catholic  paper 
of  Rome. 

The  good  clergyman  to  whom  we  refer  is  the 
Rev.  Patrick  Toner,  rector  of  St.  Vincent's  Church, 
Plymouth,  Pa.  With  the  permission  of  his  Bishop 
he  has  remained  abroad  several  years,  his  health 
never  being  sufficiently  restored  to  warrant  a  re- 
sumption of  pastoral  labor.  However,  Father 
Toner  has  the  consolation  of  doing  much  good 
where  he  is.  At  the  request  of  the  Pope's  Vicar, 
he  has  preached  a  number  of  charity  sermons  in 


Rome;  and  in  Naples,  where  he  passes  the  winter, 
also  at  Biarritz,  he  ministers  to  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  English-speaking  residents  as  occasions  pre- 
sent themselves  and  his  strength  allows,  hearing 
confessions,  preaching  "Advents,"  "Lents,"  etc. 
Truly  willing  hands  can  always  find  something- 
to  do  for  God. 

The  following  forcible  words  of  the  Holy  Father 
should  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold  :  "  We  can  in 
no  way  receive  the  judgment  of  Solomon  on  the- 
child,  and  divide  him  by  an  unreasoning  and  cruel 
blow  of  the  sword,  separating  his  understanding- 
from  his  will.  While  cultivating  the  first,  it  i» 
necessary  to  direct  the  second  in  the  acquirement 
of  virtuous  habits  and  to  its  last  end."  It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  a  more  apt  and  able  sum- 
mary of  the  teachings  of  the  Church  on  education. 
—Washington  Catholic. 


By  a  liberal  bequest  of  Mr.  Sylvester  Johnson* 
St.  Catharine's  parochial  school,  New  Haven,  Ky.r 
is  enabled  to  give  instruction  gratis  to  all  the 
children  of  the  parish.  Mr.  Johnson's  example  i* 
as  deserving  of  imitation  as  it  is  praiseworthy. 
This  school  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  to  which 
such  a  legacy  has  been  left,  whereas  numbers  of 
non-Catholic  institutions  are  liberally  provided  for. 


In  a  thoughtful  editorial  on  Lent,  the  New- 
York  Sun  remarks : 

"No  one  who  observes  the  crowded  daily  services  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  churches  especially,  frequented, 
not  for  show,  nor  as  a  fashionable  affectation,  but  in 
obedience  to  the  obligations  of  religion,  will  be  ready  to 
agree  with  the  unbelieving  prophets  who  foretell  th» 
speedy  downfall  of  the  old  religious  faith." 


The  Rev.  Richard  O'Connor,  rector  of  St.  Brid- 
get's Church,  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Pa.;  the  Rev. 
James  B.  Conroy,  of  the  diocese  of  Albany  ;  the 
Rev.  Father  Barbier,  S.  P.  M.,  assistant  at  St. 
Francis  de  Sales'  Church,  Brooklyn  ;  and  the  Rev. 
G.  Zurwellen,  of  Plymouth,  Ind.,  all  lately  deceased r 
are  recommended  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


New  Publications. 

VIA   CRUCIS  ;    Or,  The  Holy  Way  of  the  Cross. 
After  the  Italian  of  Mgr.  Alessandro  Cantoli.    Ar- 
ranged by  a  Member  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Cross.     Notre  Dame,  Indiana.     1888.     152  pages,. 
32mo.    Price,  10  cents. 
This  is  an  excellent  little  manual  for  those  whc 
practise  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  one  of  the  most 
richly  indulgenced  of  devotions,  and  one  to  which 
pious  persons  in  all  ages  have  been  much  attached. 
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The  330  pages  of  Mgr.  Contoli's  manual,  which  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  popu- 
lar in  Rome  and  elsewhere,  have  been  reduced  to 
about  half  that  number  in  the  present,  transla- 
tion ;  but  we  are  glad  to  find  the  five  beautiful 
formulas  of  the  Roman  manual  preserved  word 
for  word.  The  first  formula  is  the  one  used  by 
St.  Leonard  of  Port  Maurice  in  the  Colosseum  at 
Rome  ;  the  second,  that  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori ; 
the  third  sprang  from  the  ardent  devotion  of  a 
Franciscan  Friar  of  the  Province  of  Venice,  where 
it  is  used  with  great  fruit  of  compunction  ;  the 
fourth  is  the  brief  form  to  be  found  in  the  Raccolta  ; 
the  fifth  is  a  beautiful  and  touching  formula  in 
Latin  for  the  use  of  priests  and  ecclesiastics.  The 
versicles  and  responses,  the  meditations  and  prayers 
of  the  latter  formula  are  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  passages  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  relat- 
ing to  the  Passion,  with  a  note  of  reference  for 
each  quotation.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
translator  for  an  English  version  of  the  Latin  for- 
mula, with  the  references  preserved.  Prefixed  to 
the  work  is  a  brief  history,  and  an  explanation 
of  the  proper  method  of  making  the  Way  of 
the  Cross  for  the  gaining  of  the  innumerable 
indulgences  attached  to  it.  At  the  end  is  a  short 
Exercise  in  honor  of  the  Sorrowful  Heart  of 
Mary. 

The  little  book  is  handsomely  printed,  on  good 
paper  and  from  clear  type.  The  low  price  puts  it 
within  easy  reach  of  everybody.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
will  help  to  encourage  the  devotion  of  the  Perpet- 
ual Way  of  the  Cross,  blessed  and  recommended 
by  the  late  Pius  IX  of  glorious  memory,  and  re- 
cently established  in  the  Church  by  an  Apostolic 
Brief  of  Leo  XIII. 

—We  desire  to  call  attention  to  Tl\f  Little 
Crusader,  a  4-page  Sunday-school  and  home  paper 
for  children,  published  weekly  by  Patrick  E.  Mur- 
phy, of  26  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  It  will 
be  found  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive periodicals,  for  our  young  folks,  in  the  lan- 
guage. The  editor  possesses  the  faculty,  and  it  is 
a  rare  one,  of  attracting  youthful  minds,  and 
everything  that  he  publishes  seems  to  be  just 
what  would  be  most  likely  to  afford  amusement 
and  instruction.  Another  recommendation  for 
The  Crusader  is  its  cheapness.  The  subscription 
price  (postage  included)  is  only  25  cents  a  year,  no 
less  than  4  copies  to  one  address.  This  little  paper 
should  have  thousands  of  readers  among  young 
Catholics. 

—Messrs.  Benziger  Hro's  .^end  us  "A  Cook- 
Book  for  Lent"  by  "a  thoroughly  practical 
woman,"  and  described  as  "filled  to  overflowing 
with  plain,  practical,  and  toothsome  recipes,  by 
aid  of  which  the  most  inexperienced,  even  with 
meagre  materials,  can  prepare  wholesome  and 
palatable  food  at  a  moderate  cost."  Price,  20  cts. 


Uouth's  Departmenf. 

The  Adventures  of  Fernando,  Grandee 
of  Spain. 


BT   CANON    8CIIMID. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

S  soon  as  the  knight  and  his 
attendant  had  left  the  castle, 
Pedro  sat  down  and  wrote  Don 
Alonso  a  detailed  account  of 
Fernando's  pretended  death.  In 
a  note,  apart,  he  stated  that  it  had 
gone  very  hard  with  him  to  fulfil 
his  commands ;  he  could  obtain  no 
poison,  and  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  poniard,  and  had  killed  the  child 
by  three  stabs. 

On  the  following  morning,  he  announced 
that  the  young  Count  was  dead.  As  the  people 
had  taken  for  granted,  on  the  testimony  of  the 
talkative  barber,  that  the  child's  disease  was 
contagious,  all,  even  the  most  curious,  had  lost 
all  dtsire  to  see  the  corpse.  Besides,  Pedro 
poured  so  much  vinegar  on  heated  iron  plates 
that  the  people  were  frightened  away  from  the 
entrance  to  the  castle  by  clouds  of  smoke,  and 
almost  stifling  vapors.  Even  the  men  who 
were  to  lay  out  the  corpse  and  attend  the 
funeral  thanked  Pedro  for  letting  them  off, 
and  paying  them  just  the  same.  Meanwhile 
Pedro,  to  complete  the  deception,  laid  aplaster- 
of-paris  statue,  which  he  found  somewhere  in 
the  castle,  in  the  little  coffin,  concealing  it 
by  a  white  veil.  About  nightfall  the  coffin, 
accompanied  by  an  unsuspecting  priest,  and 
numerous  torch-bearers,  was  borne  to  the 
family  vault.  As  unscrupulous  a  fellow  as 
Pedro  was,  his  conscience  reproached  him  for 
thus  daring  to  desecrate  the  pious  and  vener- 
able ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  he  felt 
that  he  would  not  go  unpunished  by  God  for 
such  an  outrage. 

The  unknown  knight  who  had  so  suddenly 
appeared  at  the  castle,  and  taken  with  him  the 
young  Count  Fernando,  was  an  extraordinary 
and  singular  man.  His  fortunes  had  been 
very  remarkable.  When  quite  a  young  man, 
he  had  found  great  favor  at  court,  and  had 
been  raised  to  the  highest  dignities.  Th« 
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most  noble  families  of  the  capital  wished  to 
be  connected  with  him  ;  he  was,  in  fact,  be- 
trothed to  a  lady  of  rare  beauty  and  virtue, 
and  the  marriage-feast  was  to  be  celebrated  at 
the  paternal  castle  of  the  bride,  many  miles 
distant. 

The  knight  set  out  for  the  castle,  accom- 
panied by  many  noble  young  gentlemen.  All 
were  splendidly  arrayed  in  velvet  and  gold ; 
all  full  of  joy  and  merriment.  But  as  he  dis- 
mounted, full  of  joyful  anticipations  at  the 
castle  gates,  the  parents  and  other  relatives 
of  his  betrothed,  clothed  in  weeds  of  mourn- 
ing, came  out  to  meet  him,  rending  the  air 
with  their  laments  :  for  Theodolinda,  who  was 
BO  soon  to  be  his  bride,  lay  in  her  coffin.  A 
violent  fever  had  snatched  her  away. 

The  afflicted  knight  desired  to  see  once  more 
at  least  the  face  of  his  beloved.  The  coffin 
was  accordingly  opened.  Her  former  beauty 
was  frightfully  defaced  by  sickness,  and  mor- 
tification was  already  setting  in.  The  bride- 
groom, moved  to  the  depths  of  his  soul,  gazed 
long  at  the  corpse  with  deathly-pale  counten- 
ance, and  without  a  motion,  save  the  wring- 
ing of  his  hands.  "So  this — this,"  cried  he, 
at  last,  "is  what  is  left  of  the  once  lovely 
Theodolinda  !  Oh,  where  now  are  those  bright 
eyes,  those  blooming  cheeks,  those  ruby  lips  ! 
Alas,  all  is  gone  forever  ! "  Never  in  his  life 
had  he  so  vividly  experienced  the  transitori- 
ness  of  all  earthly  things,  and  the  frailty  of 
youth  and  beauty.  Wherever  he  looked  he 
saw  decay.  Every  wilted  leaf  reminded  him 
of  death ;  the  whole  earth  seemed  but  one 
wide  graveyard.  The  pleasures  of  court-life 
became  disgustful ;  his  own  life  had  no  longer 
any  value  in  his  eyes.  He  entered  the  service 
of  the  army,  and  went  through  numerous 
campaigns ;  weary  of  life,  he  sought  only 
death.  But  in  the  army  his  wisdom,  self- 
possession,  and  valor  soon  gained  him  great 
renown.  His  merits  were  universally  ac- 
knowledged, and,  as  formerly  at  court,  he  won 
himself  golden  opinions.  It  was  even  said 
that  the  king  would  make  him  a  duke. 

But  his  great  merit,  which  his  enemies 
called  blind  fortune,  aroused  much  hostility. 
Among  the  officers,  Alonso  was  the  most 
violent,  and,  on  account  of  his  craftiness  and 
cunning,  the  most  dangerous  of  his  enemies. 
They  sought  his  ruin.  The  boldness  with 
which  the  knight  opposed  everything  that 
wa»  bad  soon  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 


put  their  evil  designs  into  execution.  Though 
he  was  a  man  of  the  most  honorable  senti- 
ments, they  accused  the  knight  of  dangerous 
principles.  He  was  falsely  arraigned,  and 
stood  in  great  danger  (as  the  law  was  then 
badly  administered)  of  being  imprisoned  for 
life  ;  or,  what  was  worse,  of  being  secretly  put 
to  death  in  prison.  His  friends  dared  not 
take  his  part,  and  deserted  him.  There  re- 
mained for  him,  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
himself,  an  instantaneous  flight.  He  fled  to 
the  mountains.  A  single  servant,  who  re- 
mained faithful,  accompanied  him. 

In  his  weary  wanderings  over  high  moun- 
tains and  along  steep  precipices,  he  came 
across  a  wide  valley,  the  like  of  which  could 
scarcely  be  found.  High  rocks  and  undula- 
ting hills,  covered  with  bushes  and  trees  of 
loveliest  green,  enclosed  the  flowery  plain. 
A  streamlet,  that  fell  headlong  from  a  rock, 
flowed  clear  as  crystal  through  its  length. 
On  the  side  of  the  vale  stood  a  beautiful,  large 
chapel,  built  of  reddish  gray  stone — a  very  mas- 
terpiece of  architecture.  The  graceful  steeple, 
of  curious  net-work,  pierced  the  clouds ;  the 
portal,  of  ancient  style,  was  artfully  hewed 
out  of  stone,  and  richly  ornamented  with  nu- 
merous statues  of  saints.  It  was  the  tradition 
that  a  duke  of  the  old  times  fell  into  great 
danger  on  this  spot  in  an  encounter  with  the 
Saracens,  from  which  being  miraculously  de- 
livered he  built  this  beautiful  votive  chapel. 
But  the  family  of  the  founder  had  long  since 
become  extinct,  and  the  splendid  edifice  was 
in  danger  of  falling  into  ruins. 

The  oppressed  knight  entered  the  chapel. 
The  high  casements  shone  with  stained  glass 
of  the  liveliest  colors ;  the  altar  was  rich  with 
carved  woodwork,  all  gilded.  Awe-inspiring 
gloom  and  solemn  stillness  reigned  over  the 
consecrated  interior.  The  knight  approached 
the  altar,  and,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees 
on  the  marble  pavement,  prayed  with  ardor, 
manifested  by  fast-falling  tears,  that  God 
would  take  him  under  His  protection,  and 
guard  him  in  safety  in  the  midst  of  the  dan- 
gers that  threatened  his  life  on  all  sides. 

After  praying  for  a  long  time,  he  arose  and 
gazed  at  the  painting  over  the  altar.  When 
at  first  he  entered  into  the  gloomy  chapel 
from  the  bright  sunshine  outside,  he  thought 
the  picture  scarcely  worthy  of  attention,  but 
now  it  appeared  of  wondrous  beauty.  It  rep- 
resented the  Assumption  of  Our  Lady,  who, 
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with  golden  clouds  under  her  feet,  and  sur- 
rounded by  angels,  her  eyes  lighted  with  in- 
describable piety,  and  lifted  toward  heaven, 
was  soaring  on  high.  The  knight's  soul  was 
lifted  heavenward  with  the  Blessed  Queen. 
"Ah  !"  sighed  he,  "what  can  we  desire  in  this 
vale  of  sorrows,  where  all  is  so  vain  and  short- 
lived, better  than  to  be  taken  up  to  that  blessed 
abode!"  The  pious  Spaniard  prayed:  "0 
clement,  0  pious,  0  sweet  Virgin  Mary  !  turn, 
most  gracious  advocate,  thy  eyes  toward  us, 
that  we  may  be  taken  from  this  land  of  exile 
to  our  heavenly  home,  there  to  be  happy  for- 
ever with  thee,  and  the  blessed  fruit  of  thy 
womb,  Jesus  ! " 

As  he  left  the  chapel,  he  glanced  toward 
heaven  and  sighed :  "  Now,  good  Lord,  guide 
my  steps  to  find  some  little  spot,  where,  bid- 
ding farewell  to  the  world,  I  may  live  only 
for  Thee."  He  had  proceeded  but  a  few  steps 
when  he  perceived  a  cloister  that  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  chapel.  He  knocked  repeatedly 
at  the  low  door.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to  get 
at  least  a  piece  of  dry  bread  to  appease  his 
hunger. 

An  old  shepherd  at  this  moment  was  de- 
scending a  neighboring  mountain  on  his  way 
to  the  chapel  to  pray,  sustaining  his  tottering 
steps  with  a  stick  in  one  hand,  while  the  other 
clasped  a  rosary.  As  he  approached,  he  said 
to  the  knight:  "You  knock  there  in  vaiu, 
dear  sir;  the  place  has  long  ago  been  vacated." 

At  these  words  the  thought  suddenly  struck 
the  knight  to  hide  himself  from  his  enemies 
in  this  solitude,  and  consecrate  the  rest  of  his 
life  entirely  to  God.  For  the  present  he  was 
obliged  to  proceed  on  his  journey  with  his 
servant ;  but  after  some  time  both  returned, 
wearing  the  habit  of  solitaries.  The  knight 
asked  permission  to  live  in  the  partly  ruined 
abbey,  with  his  companion.  All  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district  signified  their  joyful  con- 
sent, delivered  the  abbey  over  to  him,  and  re- 
quested him  to  take  charge  of  the  chapel. 
He  promised  to  do  his  best,  and  kept  his  word 
beyond  all  expectation.  Although  his  ene- 
mies had  succeeded  in  having  all  his  estates 
confiscated,  he  still  possessed  a  large  amount 
of  money.  He  therefore  had  the  chapel  re- 
tored  ;  and  in  place  of  the  narrow,  tumble- 

wn  cloister,  erected  a  large,  strong  build- 

g  of  stone.  The  interior  comprised  sepa- 
chambers  for  ordinary  use,  for  study, 
itory  and  refectory,  besides  two  rooms 


for  guests.  The  whole  arrangement  of  the 
building  was  such  as  suited  a  man  of  rank 
who  wished  to  devote  himself  to  a  solitary 
life.  All  was  simple  and  unaffected.  He  only 
allowed  himself  the  luxury  of  having  the 
rooms  adorned  with  some  beautiful  religious 
paintings  and  artistic  statuary,  which  he  al- 
ready possessed,  and  had  secretly  brought 
thither.  To  these  was  added  a  small  but 
select  library. 

At  the  rear  of  this  pleasant  cloister  arose  a 
fine  forest  of  chestnut-trees,  growing  as  large 
as  the  oak,  and  bearing  very  fine  nuts.  In 
front  was  a  large  tract  of  land,  formerly  un- 
cultivated, but  which  soon  proved  very  pro- 
ductive. The  new  solitary  transformed  it 
into  a  splendid  garden,  which,  after  a  short 
time,  richly  rewarded  his  industry.  From 
amidst  the  dark  green  foliage  of  the  numerous 
trees  appeared  apples  and  pears,  p«aches,  figs, 
citrons,  and  oranges.  The  garden  walls  were 
clothed  with  grape-vines,  and  even  on  the 
elms  that  surrounded  the  enclosure  other 
vines,  with  large,  blue  and  yellow  grapes, 
climbed  up,  and  swung  their  loaded  branches 
from  tree  to  tree.  Various  useful  plants  and 
sweet-smelling  flowers  filled  the  garden  beds. 
The  wooded  hills  near  by  and  the  distant  ele- 
vated, rocky  heights  added  still  more  to  the 
bewitching  beauty  of  this  happy  abode. 

Here,  then,  lived  this  noble  man,  who  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  called  only  by  his  given 
name,  Bernardo.  He  daily  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  studied  the  writings  of  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church  and  other  great  authors 
which  had  been  preserved  down  to  his  time ; 
but  his  favorite  reading  was  in  the  four  Holy 
Evangelists  ;  here  his  soul  was  filled  with  the 
liveliest  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  for  whom  his 
heart  burned  with  love :  "  1  have  found  a  safe 
haven  of  rest,"  did  he  often  say,  "where  the 
storms  of  the  world  can  reach  me  no  more." 

In  the  quiet  of  the  night,  when  the  moon 
shone  down  from  a  cloudless  sky,  he  would 
sometimes  direct  his  steps  to  a  dark  little 
grove  of  myrtle  and  cypress,  where  he  had 
engraved  with  his  own  hands  on  a  simple 
stone  these  words,  "  To  the  memory  of  Theo- 
dolinda."  On  the  top  of  the  stone  shone  a 
gilded  cross.  Here  he  meditated  on  death  and 
immortality,  and  consoled  himself  with  the 
hope  of  meeting  his  beloved  again  after  death, 
faithful  servant,  a  Qerman  named  Fred- 
erick, who  had  formerly  fought  by  his  side  in 
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the  thickest  of  battle,  and  had  once  saved  his 
life,  now  served  his  master  with  the  tenderest 
solicitude,  performing  the  hardest  part  of  the 
garden  labor,  and  taking  charge  of  the  little 
household.  He  laid  out  a  small  field,  which 
he  worked  with  a  kind  of  pick  instead  of  a 
plough,  and  planted  around  it  a  thick  hedge 
of  rosemary,  which,  in  countries  like  Spain, 
grows  to  a  tall  bush,  and  very  abundantly. 
Frederick  was  accustomed  to  fish  in  the  neigh- 
boring river,  to  care  for  the  goats,  and  to  catch 
mountain  fowl  and  snipes  on  the  woody  hills. 
So  Bernardo  and  he  lived  on  bread  and  milk, 
fish  and  birds,  to  which  they  added  the  fine 
vegetables  and  delicious  fruits  that  grew  in 
the  garden.  Whatever  else  they  needed  Fred- 
erick found  means  to  procure  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Bernardo,  though  wearing  the 
habit  of  a  simple  monk,  had  carefully  put 
away  in  a  chest  his  knightly  garments  and 
weapons ;  and  still  more  carefully  did  his 
companion  preserve  his  weapons  and  warlike 
costumes. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  moun- 
tain-lands were  simple,  honest  shepherds, 
whose  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  yielded  the 
world-renowned  Spanish  wool.  The  good- 
hearted  shepherds,  who  still  retained  that  sim- 
plicity of  manners  and  innocence  of  life  which 
we  read  of  in  the  old  patriarchal  times,  loved 
Bernardo  so  well  that  they  called  him 
"Father,"  often  visited  him,  and  had  recourse 
to  him  in  all  their  necessities.  His  servant 
they  called  "Brother  Frederick";  they  were 
more  familiar  with  him,  and  loved  him  well. 
They  knew  nothing  of  Bernardo's  past  his- 
tory, but  they  suspected  that  he  was  of  high 
rank.  He  never  spoke  of  himself;  he  had 
forgotten  all  his  former  glory  as  he  would  a 
morning  dream,  and  felt  as  happy  in  his  soli- 
tude as  any  man  on  earth  can  feel. 

Good  Father  Bernardo  was  the  very  monk 
to  whom  the  ignorant  barber  had  applied  for 
the  poison.  It  was  an  easy  matter  for  Ber- 
nardo to  draw  from  him  information  as  to  the 
poison.  He  related  in  great  detail,  and  with 
much  self-praise,  all  he  knew  of  the  matter. 
Bernardo  was  not  long  in  guessing  the  real 
state  of  things  ;  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  Pedro  to  poison  the  young 
Count.  Bernardo  knew  how  hateful  the  little 
heir  of  the  splendid  countship  was  to  the  mis- 
erable Alonso,  and  had  no  doubt  of  his  guilty 
co-operation ;  but  he  only  said  that  at  present 


he  had  no  poison  prepared,  but  would  come 
himself  next  morning  and  bring  everything 
necessary  to  win  the  bet. 

As  soon  as  the  barber  was  gone,  Bernardo 
changed  his  habit  for  his  knightly  attire,  re- 
quested his  companion  to  arm  himself;  and 
both  set  out  without  delay  for  the  castle,  bent 
on  saving  the  young  Count  from  the  hands  of 
the  cruel  foster-father  and  his  accomplice. 
He  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen,  but  not  as  well 
as  he  could  have  wished. 

(TO   BB  CONTINUED.) 


The  Madonna  delle  Galline. 


N  leaving  the  Convent  of  the  Re- 
demptorist  Fathers,  at  Pagani 
(Italy),  built  by  St.  Alphonsus, 
you  pass  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Madonna  delle  Galline.  About 
f*  four  centuries  ago  some  hens, 
scratching  the  ground,  uncovered 
an  ancient  painting  representing  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  which  had 
been  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  city.  A 
church  was  then  built  in  honor  of  our  Lady, 
and  the  painting  was  hung  up  for  the  vener- 
ation of  the  faithful.  In  memory  of  its  dis- 
covery, hens  are  offered  on  the  feasts  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  are  afterwards  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  chapel. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  all  kinds  of  birds 
fly  to  the  great  wooden  statue  of  our  Lady 
when  it  is  carried  in  procession  on  her  festi- 
vals. Every  kind  of  bird — swallow,  hawk, 
dove — flies  to  the  Madonna,  perches  on  her 
shoulder,  or  on  the  pedestal  of  carved  wood  on 
which  the  statue  rests.  This  extraordinary 
fact  is  attested  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
and  by  strangers,  whether  Catholics,  Protes- 
tants, or  atheists. 

This  renowned  Madonna  was  solemnly 
crowned  by  the  Chapter  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome, 
in  1786.  When  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  had 
become  so  weak  that  he  could  no  longer  leave 
his  room,  the  statue  used  to  be  carried  in  pro- 
cession to  the  convent,  and  he  was  accustomed 
to  offer  two  hens  to  the  Madonna.  The  great 
festivals  of  Our  Lady  delle  Galline  are  that 
of  Mount  Carmel,  in  the  month  of  July,  and 
the  anniversary  of  the  coronation,  in  Septein* 
ber. 
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Thy  Will  be  Done. 

BT   8ABKINA. 

T  ET  not  My  will,  but  Thine  be  done  ; 
J-»  Such  were  the  hallowed  words 
That  fell  from  our  Redeemer's  lips, 

To  touch  the  heart's  best  chords. 
He  strove,  e'en  in  that  awful  hour, 

A  lesson  to  instil, 
Meekness  to  our  Creator's  power, 

Submission  to  His  will. 

For  this  He  quaffed  the  bitter  draught, 

And  kissed  the  scourging  rod, 
That  we  might  learn  in  every  grief 

Obedience  to  our  God. 
Oh,  not  for  nothing  did  He  make 

That  sadly  sweet  request ; 
Oh,  not  for  nothing  were  those  words 

To  God  above  addressed. 

He  furnished  an  example  bright 

For  us  to  imitate, 
That  in  our  darkest  woes  we  might 

Be  happy  in  our  state  ; 
That  should  our  spirit  faint  refuse 

Its  heavy  load  to  bear, 
We  might  be  call'd  to  duty  back 

By  this  affecting  prayer. 


Tin-  Passion-Play  at  Ober-Ammergau. 


HY    THE   REV.   JAMES   HAYES. 


E  returned  to  Munich,  only  after  having 
|j  been  present  at  the  Passion-play,  the 
object  of  our  pilgrimage.  I  say  pilgrim- 
;e,  for  it  was  as  pilgrims  in  a  true  sense  that 
re  set  out  from  England  to  Ober-Ammergau. 
"e  left  Munich,  and  had  gone  a  little  more  than 


half-way  to  Ober-Ammergau,  through  a  glori- 
ous mountain  country,  when  down  came  the 
rain,  and  it  continued  to  rain  almost  all  the 
time  till  we  got  back  to  the  city.  Everything 
was  cheerless  and  comfortless.  We  had  poor 
lodgings,  not  very  good  places  in  the  theatre, 
and  indifferent  food.  But  for  all  these  discom- 
forts (and,  except  the  weather,  it  is  only  right 
to  say  that  they  can  be  avoided  by  a  little  man- 
agement), we  cared  not  a  jot  when  the  'play, 
so  long  looked  forward  to,  began.  For  full 
nine  hours  we  sat  (with  an  hour's  interval), 
and  never  thought  of  time,  and  scarcely  could 
bring  ourselves  to  partake  of  a  hasty  meal. 
The  whole  of  these  hours  the  greatest  silence 
prevailed,  though  there  were  thousands  of 
people  present,  and  many  sat  nearly  the  whole 
time  in  the  rain.  At  times,  the  silence  was 
most  painful,  and  the  emotion  shown  at  the 
end  of  the  scene  intense. 

Perhaps  many  of  your  readers  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  Passion-play. 
The  tradition  is,  that  in  the  .year  1633  a  fear- 
ful plague  broke  out  in  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages, so  fearful  that  it  was  thought  the  coun- 
try would  be  depopulated.  It  reached  Ober- 
Ammergau,  and  eighty-four  of  that  small 
community  died.  In  their  extremity  the  vil- 
lagers assembled  and  solemnly  vowed  that  if 
Almighty  God  would  take  away  the  pestilence, 
they  would  perform  the  Passion-play  every 
tenth  year.  From  that  time  not  one  died  of 
the  plague.  In  1634  the  play  was  first  per- 
formed. The  decadal  period  was  fixed  in  1680, 
and,  with  various  interruptions,  it  has  since 
been  enacted  every  tenth  year.  Now  I  may 
say  that  I  am  quite  convinced  that  there  is  no 
other  object  in  performing  the  play,  and  no 
other  object  on  the  part  of  the  hundreds  of 
peasantry  who  come  from  even  distant  village* 
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to  witness  it,  than  the  purest  intention  of  ful- 
filling a  sacred  legacy  left  to  them  by  their 
predecessors.  It  is  essentially  a  religious  act, 
for  which  the  principal  performers  prepare 
themselves  by  hearing  Mass  and  attending 
the  Sacraments.  Moreover,  their  lives  are 
simple  and  pure.  They  are  removed  by  their 
barrier  of  mountains  from  the  enervating 
spirit  of  town  life.  Indeed,  it  is  only  saying 
the  truth  to  assert  that  the  performers  live 
their  parts  in  their  daily  lives.  No  mere  act- 
ing, however  clever  the  actors  might  be,  could 
produce  the  impression  upon  the  thousands 
who  assemble  to  witness  the  play,  many  of 
whom  are  unbelievers  and  scoffers,  that  is  pro- 
duced by  these  simple,  uneducated  peasants. 
The  secret  of  their  success,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
is  that  they  have  made  the  scenes  of  our  Lord's 
Passion  the  study,  and  His  life  the  model,  of 
their  lives.  That  all  present  were  impressed 
I  am  confident.  The  perfect  silence  that  pre- 
vailed, the  stillness  with  which  the  audience 
sat  out  each  act  (some  rather  long,  and  the 
dialogue  often  tedious),  the  eager  attention 
they  gave  throughout,  proved  this.  The  re- 
marks that  were  made  afterwards  confirmed 
my  judgment.  I  was  amused  at  the  observa- 
tion of  a  Protestant.  He  was  asked  how  he 
liked  the  play.  "  Well,  I  liked  it  very  well ; 
but  you  Catholics,  you  see,  understand  these 
things  so  much  better  than  we  do  ! " 

I  dare  say  many  of  your  readers  will  think 
that  as  the  parts  are  taken  by  peasants,  and  the 
play  altogether  enacted  by  them,  the  repre- 
sentation, apart  from  the  sacredness  of  the 
subject,  must  be  only  a  mediocre  affair ;  that 
anything  like  the  true  spirit  of  the  drama  is 
an  impossibility.  Singularly  enough,  this  is 
not  the  case.  All  the  principal  characters,  at 
least,  perform  their  parts  with  all  the  perfec- 
tion of  true  artists.  Gesture,  intonation,  em- 
phasis, modulation — all  were  admirable ;  and 
we  were  told  by  a  German  priest  of  our  party 
that  the  pronunciation  of  the  words,  which  are 
in  German,  was  exceedingly  good.  Of  course, 
the  subject  of  the  play,  the  deeply  religious 
character  of  the  people,  their  simple,  virtuous 
lives,  their  very  employments  (many  of  them 
producing  carvings  in  wood  of  real  artistic 
value),  help  considerably  the  Church  ceremo- 
nies ;  and  the  processions  which  are  carried  on 
with  great  splendor  and  exactness,  and  the 
various  other  plays  which  are  enacted  among 
themselves  each  year  conduce  greatly  to  that 


harmonious  working  together  of  such  large 
masses  of  people,  and  the  perfect  grouping 
that  caused  such  admiration  in  the  tableaux 
vivants.  No  mere  mechanical  drilling  could 
produce  such  effect.  Take,  for  example,  the 
tableau  of  the  "falling  of  the  manna"  in  the 
desert.  Four  hundred  persons,  of  whom  150 
were  children,  some  only  three  years  old,  are 
on  the  stage  at  the  same  time,  forming  the  dif- 
ferent groups  of  this  exquisite  picture.  They 
are  all  as  perfectly  still  as  statues.  I  could  not 
observe  any  movement,  even  with  the  aid  of  a 
powerful  glass.  One  dear,  chubby,  little  fellow 
of  about  four  years  old,  I  observed  attentively 
with  his  clasped  hands  and  upturned  face,  and 
his  eyes  firmly  closed  for  fear  he  should  be 
tempted  to  move.  This  continues  some  little 
time,  whilst  the  chorus  sings  a  description  of 
the  scene.  After  the  curtain  falls,  in  two 
minutes  it  rises  again  on  a  different  scene. 
The  spies  sent  out  by  Moses  have  returned 
with  ponderous  clusters  of  grapes.  The  people 
press  round,  grouped  entirely  differently,  and 
producing  a  similar  beautiful  effect.  Again,  in 
the  opening  scene  of  the  play,  the  entry  of  our 
Lord  into  Jerusalem,  nearly  500  men,  women, 
and  children  join  the  procession,  carrying  their 
palm-branches  and  chanting  their  Hosannas. 
They  had  done  it  all  before  on  Palm  Sunday. 
As  a  writer  on  the  Passion-play  remarks: 
"The  village  church  is  the  rehearsal  theatre  for 
many  scenes  of  the  Passion-play ;  or,  better  ex- 
pressed, the  people  dramatically  display  on  the 
passion-stage  very  much  of  what  they  have 
imbibed  in  the  church."  This  is  true :  their 
religion  with  its  ceremonies  is  the  very  life  of 
the  people.  Hence  their  success. 

The  theatre  at  Ammergau  is  not  a  structure 
of  great  pretentions,  but  it  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  play.  It  is  made  of  boards,  and  is  partly 
open  to  the  sky.  The  auditorium  occupies  an 
area  of  20.000  square  feet,  and  is  capable  of 
seating  5,000  or  6,000  persons.  In  the  back- 
ground is  the  cross-crowned  mountain  Kofel, 
which  is  regarded  by  the  people  with  rever- 
ence. 

The  play  itself  consists  of  eighteen  scenes 
or  acts,  each  of  which  is  prefaced  by  one  or 
more  tableaux  vivants,  types  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  is  introduced  by  a  chorus  of 
twenty  singers,  whose  duty  it  is,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Greek  Chorus,  to  "prologue"  each 
act.  The  chorus,  who  are  dressed  in  variegated 
colored  tunics,  advance  to  the  edge  of  the 
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•tage,  and  in  chorus  or  soli  sing  the  explana- 
tion of  the  coming  scene,  and  retire  as  the  cur- 

The  prefacing  each  scene  with  a  tableau 
11  the  Old  Testament  is  a  very  happy  idea. 
Thu  old  parish  priest.  lk*rr  DaiseubergHr,  now 
over  eighty  years  old,  who  re-adjusted  the 
pltvy,  and  put  it  in  the  form  we  have  it  now, 
writes  thu-  : 

"  Our  main  object  is  to  represent  the  story  of  Christ's 
Passion,  not  by  a  mere  statement  of  facts,  but  in  its 
connection  with  the  types  and  figures  and  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament.  By  this  manner  of  treatment  an 
additional  strong  light  will  be  cast  on  the  sacred  nar- 
rative, and  the  thoughtful  spectator  will  be  able  to 
realize  the  grand  truth  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Sou  of 
God,  made  man  for  our  salvation,  is  the  central  figure 
of  the  inspired  volume.  As  in  the  history  of  the  Christ- 
ian Church,  the  life  of  our  Saviour  and  all  His  sacred 
actions  are  continually  repeated  and  reproduced  to  the 
extent  that  He  lives  over  again,  suffers  and  triumphs 
again  in  His  saints  ;  so  it  happened  before  His  appear- 
ance in  the  fl<Mh  that  the  holy  Patriarchs  and  other 
•ainls  of  the  Old  Testament  foreshadowed  His  coming 
by  the  events  of  their  history  and  by  their  virtuous  lives. 
In  thin  fundamental  thought,  is  the  representation  of 
the  Passion  arranged  and  performed  on  the  basis  of  the 
•ntire  Scriptures." 

The  following  are  the  eighteen  scenes  of  the 
Passion  play,  and    their  accompanying  tab- 
leaux.    Previously,  the  chorus  appears  oil  the 
je  and  sings : 

1 1  will,"  the  Lord  doth  say,  "  not  that  the  sinner  die  : 
Forgive,  will  I,  his  guilt ;  and  he  shall  live. 
My  Son's  own  blood  shall  now  atone  for  him." 


TABLEAUX. 
ACT  I. 

1.  Expulsion  of  Adam  and 
Eve  from  Paradise. 

2.  Adoration  of  the  Cross. 

Acr  II. 

Joseph's  brethren  conspire 
against  him. 

ACT  III. 

1.  Tobias  leaves  his  home. 

2.  The  sorrowing  bride  of 

the  Canticles. 
ACT  IV. 

.ing      Aasuerus      rejects 
Queen  Vashti,  and  ele- 
vates Esther 
ACT  V. 

1 .  The  manna  in  the  desert. 

2.  Return  of  the  "spies." 

ACT  VI. 

Joseph   sold  by  hu  bi-  th- 
ren. 


ACT  VII. 

Adam    condemned    to 
ibor 
Joub's     treachery     to 

Auuua 


SCENES. 

ACT  I. 

Jesus'  entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem. 

ACT  II. 

The    Sanhedrim    conspire 
against  Jesus. 
ACT  III. 

1.  Magdalen   anoints  our 
Lord's  feet. 

2.  The  parting  at  Bethany. 

ACT  IV. 

Jesus'  entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem. 

ACT  V. 

The  Last  Supper — washing 
of  the  feet  ot  the  Apostles. 

ACT  VI. 

Judas  before  the  Sanhe- 
drim, receives  the  price 
of  his  treason. 

ACT  VII. 

Jesus  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane. 


ACT  VIII. 

Zedecias  smite*  Micaias  on 
the  cheek. 

ACT  IX. 

1.  Nuboth    sentenced    to 
death. 

2.  Job  in  affliction. 

ACT  X. 

Cain  afflicted  in  his  con- 
science. 

ACT  XI. 

Daniel  falsely  accused  be- 
fore Darius. 

ACT  XII. 

Samson    a   sport   to    the 
Philistines. 

ACT  XIII. 

1.  Joseph's  coat  is  brought 

to  his  father. 

2.  The  ram  is  sacrificed  in 

place  of  I.-suii'. 
ACT  XIV. 

1 .  Joseph  rules  over  Egypt. 

2.  The  scape  goat. 

ACT  XV. 

Isaac  carries  the  wood  for 
his  sacrifice. 

ACT  XVI. 

The    fiery    serpents  —  the 
brazen  senx-nt. 
ACT  XVII. 

1.  Jonas  cast  on  land. 

2.  The  Israelites  cross  the 

Red  Sea. 


ACT  VIII. 
Jeniu  before  Annas. 

ACT   IX. 
Jesus  before  Caiapha*. 

ACT  X. 

Despair  of  Judas. 

ACT  XI. 
Jesus  before  Pilate. 

ACT  XII. 
Jesus  before  Herod. 

ACT  XIII. 

The    scourging    and    the 
crowning  with  thorns. 


ACT  XIV. 

Jesus  sentenced  to  death. 

ACT  XV. 

Jesus  carries  His  Cross  to 
Calvary. 

ACT  XVI. 

The    Crucifixion — Descent 
from  the  Cross. 

ACT  XVII. 
The  Resurrection. 

ACT  XV1I1. 

The    glory   of   the   risen 
Chribt. 


The  chorus  concludes, 

"  Bring  praise  unto  the  Lord  Most  High, 
The  Lamb  who  for  our  sins  did  die. 
Alleluia  1  He  is  risen." 

I  will  conclude  ray  feeble  description  with 
wishing  that  God  may  preserve  and  prosper 
this  beautiful  drama  and  the  devout  and  de- 
voted villagers,  and  may  help  them  to  fulfil 
their  vow  for  ages  to  come. 


Father  Tom. 


A  STOKY  OF  CONNEMAKA. 


BY  NUGKNT  ROBINSON,  AUTHOR  OP    BETTEB  TUAK 
OOLU,"  "MV  RAID  INTO  MEXICO,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Philip  Dillon  served  Mass  the  following 
morning  as  usual,  and,  as  he  uttered  the  re- 
sponses, prayed  that  the  good  and  beautiful 
girl  who  knelt  behind  him  in  the  little  church 
might  be  guided  by  God's  grace  in  her  selec- 
tion of  a  husband. 

"I  will  offer  up  the  Holy  SacriBce  this 
morning,  Phil,  for  your  safe  return,  and  for 
the  conversion  of  the  worldlings  in  your  regi- 
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ment,"  were  the  priest's  first  words  as  the 
two  sauntered  through  the  graveyard  in  the 
clear,  pure  light  of  the  early  morn. 

Mass  over,  Philip,  as  was  usual  with  him, 
after  arranging  the  sacred  vestments  in  the  tmy 
vestry,  strolled  down  the  road  towards  the 
river,  in  order  to  kill  time,  whilst  Father  Tom 
was  engaged  in  the  tribunal  of  penance.  As 
he  came  to  a  turn,  and  was  about  to  leap  a 
stile  that  led  to  the  brawling  stream,  he  heard 
a  quick  step  behind,  and  a  voice,  which  was 
the  music  of  his  heart,  call  him  by  name. 

It  was  Jacqueline  Jarrette,  and  how  rosy, 
and  fresh,  and  beautiful  she  looked  in  God's 
glorious  sunshine  !  She  extended  her  hand. 

"Mr.  Dillon,"  she  palpitated,  "I— I  am 
ashamed  of  myself  for  la*t  night.  I  do  not 
know  what  came  over  me.  Oh,  do  forgive 
me!" 

"  Forgive  you  ?    Surely— 

"  Oh,  do  not  make  a  conventional  speech.  I 
was  not  myself;  I  was  not  the  girl  who  as- 
cended that  mountain  with  you,  the  girl  who 
made  the  mayonaise  for  Father  Tom's  first 
dinner.  The  idea  of  allowing  you  to  leave 
without  saying  how  much — how  much  we — I 
hoped  to  see  you  again  !  It  was  shameful !  it 
was  mean  !"  And  two  pearly  tears  trembled 
on  her  eyelids  as  she  spoke. 

"  Miss  Jarrette  ! M  exclaimed  Phil,  a  whirl- 
.wind  of  joy  rushing  through  his  senses,  "  I 
am  honest  enough  to  say  that  I  felt  bitterly 
your  change  of  manner,  because  I  had  done 
nothing  to  cause  you  to  change  towards  me. 
I  know  enough  of  life  to  appraise  the  value  of 
friendship  at  its  true  worth  ;  and — and  I  had 
hoped  I  had  secured  yours.  That  you  are  my 
friend,  my  good  friend,  this  gracious  and  win- 
some act  of  yours  proves," — here  he  took  her 
hand.  "  God  bless  you,  Miss  Jarrette  !  He 
will  protect  you.  You  will  never  realize  what 
gloom  you  have  dispelled  by  the  sunshine  of 
this  womanly  act.  Good-bye";  and  the  poor 
fellow,  unable  to  trust  himself  further,  fer- 
vently pressed  the  hand  which  he  still  re- 
tained, and,  vaulting  over  a  six-barred  gate, 
was  lost  to  view. 

Jacqueline  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road,  her  hands  clasped,  an  expres- 
sion of  ineffable  happiness  on  her  face. 

u  He  loves  me!"  she  murmured;  "he  loves 
me,  and  it  is  the  love  of  an  honest  man  !    God 
be  praised  for  this  ! " 
The  heiress  returned  to  the  little  chapel, 


and,  opposite  the  altar  of  Mary,  remained 
rapt  in  prayer. 

When  Miss  Jarrette  returned  to  Glencree- 
gan  she  was  met  by  her  sister. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  dear  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Van  Spuyten,  uneasily,  startled  by  the  color 
on  Jacqueline's  cheeks,  the  lustre  in  her  eye. 

"At  the  altar  of  our  Lady,  Susy,  offering  up 
my  thanks  to  Almighty  God.  Come  to  my 
room  ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

The  girl  flung  herself  on  a  sofa. 

"  You  are  ill,  darling  ?  " 

"  No  !  no  !  no  !  Never  was  so  well ;  neverT 
oh,  never  so  happy !  Sit  down  here ;  sit 
down  close  to  me,  Susy." 

She  buried  her  head  in  her  sister's  bosoint 
and  suddenly  burst  out  into  sobbing. 

"Jackie,  my  darling,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?  " 

"Nothing — nothing !  I  am  nervous.  It 
is  joy." 

"Joy?" 

"  Yes,  yes :  wait  a  minute.  Let  me  cry  a 
little.  It  will  do  me  good.  Do  not  be  fright- 
ened." 

Mrs.  Van  Spuyten's  kisses  and  caresses 
calmed  her. 

"I  am  all  right  now.  I  want  to  tell  you— 
I  want  to  speak  of  Philip." 

"  Philip— you  call  him  Philip  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  I  call  him  Philip— Phil.  Have  you 
not  remarked  how  sad  and  abstracted  he  has 
been  for  some  time,  as  if  some  misery  were 
eating  his  heart  away  by  degrees  ?  " 

"  Well — yes :  I  have  remarked  that  he  was 
not  as  joyous  or  as  light-hearted  as  when  we 
met  him  first." 

"  Latterly  he  has  scarcely  spoken  to  any  one 
but  you  and  the  children.  I  began  to  think 
he  had  fallen  in  love  with  some  one.  But  it 
was  with  myself." 

"You?" 

"  Yes :  with  me.  Listen.  He  scarcely 
dared  to  look  at  me.  He  avoided  me ;  he  fled 
whenever  I  approached.  He  would  play  at 
romps  with  the  children  in  preference  to  walk- 
ing or  talking  with  me.  He  was  afraid  of  me, 
— yes,  he  was  absolutely  frightened  of  me. 
Am  I  a  person  to  frighten  anybody  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  dear." 

"But  I  made  a  discovery,  Susy.  I  found 
it  was  not  of  me  he  was  afraid,  but  of  my 
money — my  hateful  fortune.  This  money, 
which  attracts  so  many  hollow-hearted  suitors 
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—you  know  them, — this  money  has  scared 
him,  and  has  driven  him  to  despair — because 
he  is  not  like  the  others — because — " 

u  Be  careful,  Jackie  ;  you  may  be  mistaken, 
you  know." 

"Oh  no,  no!  I  am  not  mistaken.  This 
morning  I — I  resolved  to  ask  forgiveness  for 
my  rudeness  of  last  night ;  (or  I  was  rude, 
wasn't  I  ?  " 

"  You  certainly  were  not — yourself." 

44 1  followed  him  down  the  road,  and — and 
he  said  a  few  words.  These  words  were  noth- 
ing in  themselves,  but  if  you  had  seen  the 
heroic  efforts  he  made  at  self-control.  Susy, 
my  darling  sister,  this  is  my  conviction :  if, 
instead  of  being  the  wealthy  Miss  Jarrette,  I 
were  a  poor  little  girl  without  a  dollar,  Phil 
would  have  taken  my  hand  on  the  road  this 
morning ;  he  would  have  told  me  that  he 
loved  me.  And  if  he  had  thus  spoken  to  me, 
do  you  know  what  I  would  have  replied  ?  " 

"  That  you  also  loved  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  darling ;  and  this  is  why  I  feel  so 
happy.  I  shall  love  the  man  I  marry  with  all 
my  heart." 

"Jackie,  your  enthusiasm  alarms  me.  I 
imagine  that  Mr.  Dillon  admires  you  very 
much." 

"  Oh,  more  than  that ;  more  than  that." 

"  Loves  you — if  you  will.  Yes :  you  are 
right.  You  have  penetrated  his  secret.  He 
loves  you.  And  are  you  not  worthy,  my  dar- 
ling, of  all  the  love  he  could  plaDe  at  your 
feet  ?  Philip — you  see  I  call  him  Philip,  too, 
— you  know  what  I  think  of  him.  How  often 
have  we  not  during  the  last  month  spoken  of 
him  ?  How  often  have  1  said, '  I  consider  him 
one  of  the  most  high-minded  and  honorable 
men  I  have  ever  met '?  But,  Jackie,  admitting 
all  this,  is  he  the  man  for  you  to  marry  ?  " 

"He  is— if  I  love  him."" 

"I  am  endeavoring  to  talk  solid  sense  to 
you,  and  .you  always  interrupt.  I  have  had 
an  experience  that  you  have  not  had — you 
will  acknowledge  this.  When  I  was  launched 
into  American  and  Parisian  society,  I  met  all 
that  was  brilliant  and  elegant  and  attractive. 
I  married  the  man  of  my  choice ;  but  I  could 
have  been  a  marquise  or  a  princess.  You  can 
be  either  one  or  the  other,  and — " 
Yes  :  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be." 

"Will  it  be  equally  gratifying  to  you   to 
called  Mrs.  Dillon  ?  " 

"Absolutely,  if  I  love  him." 


"Ah,  you  always  come  back  to — " 

"  It  is  the  heart  of  the  question.  There  is 
no  other  question  ;  and  I  wish,  in  turn,  to  be 
reasonable.  This  question,  I  grant  you,  is  not 
yet  decided;  and  it  may  or  may  not  have  turned 
my  bead.  You  see  how  reasonable  I  am  ! 
Phil  leaves  to-day — he  is  at  Kylemore  by  this, 
— and  may  not  return  until  Father  Tom's 
birthday, — seven  long  weeks  ;  he  has  prom- 
ised to  come  to  the  dear  old  Padre.  I  shall  not 
see  Phil  for  seven  weeks.  I  shall,  during  those 
seven  weeks,  have  plenty  of  time  to  interrogate 
my  own  feelings.  I  will  pray  to  our  Blessed 
Lady  to  guide  me.  I  can  be  both  serious  and 
reflective.  Don't  you  admit  this  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  admit  it." 

"Well,  I  ask  this  of  you,  as  I  would  of  our 
darling  mother  if  she  were  spared  to  us.  If, 
at  the  end  of  seven  weeks,  I  say  to  you,  'Susy, 
I  know  that  my  whole  heart  has  gone  out  to 
him,'  you  will  offer  no  opposition, — you  will 
say,  '  You  do  love  him '  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  will." 

Jacqueline  embraced  her  sister,  murmuring 
two  words  in  her  ears  :  "  Thanks,  mamma  ! " 

As,  later  on,  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten  was  leaving 
the  room :  k>  May  I  not  confide  in  Father 
Tom?" 

"Go  to  him,  Jackie,  and  lay  open  your 
whole  heart  to  him." 

Mr.  Aiken  still  lingered  at  the  Thrush's 
Nest,  although  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
his  work  at  Glencreegan  was  completed.  He 
could  not  tear  himself  away,  and  paid  daily 
visits  to  the  house,  on  the  pretext  of  examin- 
ing a  buhl  cabinet,  inspecting  a  mediaeval  cof- 
fret,  or  overhauling  a  lit  of  Louis  XV.  With 
Jim  Doyle  he  established  special  relations,  for 
Jim  was  duly  installed  as  a  "hanger-on"  at 
Glencreegan  in  the  capacity  of  "  trout-fisher, 
in  ordinary  to  her  royal  highness  the  Princess 
Jacqueline." 

"  Are  we  going  fishing  to-day,  Jim  ?  "  asked 
Aiken,  one  sunny  morning,  of  Doyle,  whom 
he  encountered  within  the  domain  walls — the 
"we"  meaning  Miss  Jarrette  and  her  in- 
structor. 

"Not  to-day,  Misther  Aiken.  She's  goin' 
the  rounds  wid  Father  Tom.  She  tould  me 
to  have  the  rods  below  at  Bor-na-kierna ;  but 
wanst  she  and  his  Riverence  gets  together 
there 's  no  separatin1  thim." 

"  I  guess  he  has  great  influence  with  her, — 
got  the  bulge — an  Americanism  ! " 
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44  Thrue  for  ye,  sir.  Sorra  a  haporth  he'd 
ax  her  for  to  do  but  she'd  up  an'  do  it.  Sure 
she  sint  him  an  iligant  lace  surplice  that  she 
worked  herself;  and  Mrs.  Vim  Spuyten  sint 
him  a  shoot  of  vestminta,  laden  down  with  rale 
goold,  an'  so  heavy  that,  hi  gor,  it  hates  him  up 
intirely  for  to  wear  thim.  They  shine  like  the 
sun.  I  never  seen  the  like.  They're  fit  for 
the  Pope — glory  be  to  God  !" 

"  And  so  she'll  be  at  Bor-na-kierna  ?  " 

44  It's  a  chance  ;  sorra  a  haporth  more." 

4k  I  don't  mind  taking  a  cast  to-day  with 
you,  Jim," — slipping  half  a  crown  in  the 
other's  willing  palm. 

44  Very  good,  sir ;  plaze  yourself ;  but  it's 
only  right  for  to  tell  ye  that  the  dickins  the 
rise  ye'll  get  as  long  as  this  wind  houlds." 

"  I'll  try  it  anyhow ;  besides,  it  will  get  my 
hand  in  for  casting." 

"  Troth  it's  practice  ye  want.  Yer  a  poor 
hand  at  it  as  yet." 

44  I  will  return  to  the  Thrush's  Nest,  put  on 
my  fishing  suit,  and  meet  you  at  Malone's 
bridge  in  an  hour." 

''His  fishing  suit !"  muttered  Jim, gazing  at 
the  retreating  figure.  "  Just  as  if  ye'd  ketch 
a  throut  be  raison  of  the  patthern  of  yer 
breeches.  Throth  but  yer  a  dhroll  little  man, 
an'  has  quare  notions ;  but  yer  free  wid  yer 
money,  an1  that's  a  good  sign  anyhow." 

True  to  the  appointment,  Mr.  Aiken  ap- 
peared in  a  suit  of  gray  corduroy,  the 
trousers  being  knickerbockers,  with  leg  gaiters 
as  irreproachable  as  those  of  Mr.  Pickwick. 
A  fishing  basket  was  gracefully  slung  over 
his  right  shoulder  by  a  leather  strap  with 
many  and  glittering  buckles,  while  his  hat 
was  literally  a  cloud  of  artificial  flies.  In  his 
right  hand  he  carried  an  elaborately  gotten 
up  brass-mounted  rod  ;  in  his  left  a  launching 
net. 

"Be  the  mortial  it  won't  be  your  fault  if 
you  don't  ketch  fish  to-day,  sir  ! "  grinned 
Jim,  as  he  relieved  the  upholsterer  of  rod  and 
launching  net. 

"  I  like  to  do  everything  in  perfection,"  said 
Aiken.  "I  like  to  leave  no  blot — nothing 
•which  can  afterward  'give  me  away' — an 
Americanism  !  ,  Now  let  us  make  tracks  in 
the  direction  of  Bor-na-kierna." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Aiken's  con- 
versation was  almost  entirely  on  the  subject 
of  Miss  J  irrette. 
"  Who  is  this  Mr.  Winstay,  Jim  ?  " 


44  A  sojer,  sir." 
44 A  soldier?" 

41  An  officer  in  the  4army.'" 
44  Is  he  very  sweet  on  Miss  Jurrette  ?  " 
4*  Not  very.    There's  not  much  sweetness  in 
mm." 

44  Does  she  seem  to — ah,  like  him  ?  " 
44 At  first  she  did  ;  but  she's  never  wid  him 
now,  except  wliin  he  escorts  her  to  Father 
Tom's  below.  Ye  should  have  heard  him 
cursin'  an'  swearin'  in  the  chapel  yard — the 
laythin  ! — whin  the  young  leddy  left  him  for 
io  do^the  Stations.  I  was  puttin'  some  sand 
From  the  river  below  on  where  it's  damp  in 
the  chapal  yard,  agin  the  crowd  on  Sunda',  an' 
[  heerd  him  say,  4 Curse  this  ould  priest  I' 
Well,  Misther  Aiken,  ye  wouldn't  have  me 
stand  by  an'  hear  Father  Tom  cursed ;  so  sayi 
1, 4  Misther  Winstay,  if  ye  say  wan  wurd  agin 
the  saintliest  priest  in  Ireland  I'll  give  ye  a 
welt  in  the  butt  o'  the  lug  wid  this ' — showin' 
him  the  rake, — 4a  rale  lively  wan,  too.'  An* 
so  I  would,  sir,  as  sure 's  me  name 's  Jim." 

(TO  BK  CONTINUED.) 


A  Lenten  Thought. 

BT   K.  it.  BULGER. 

T  is  rest  to  be  weary  with  Jesus," 

With  Him  whose  untiring  feet 

Trod  the  hot  burning  sands  of  the  desert, 

And  the  stones  of  the  rough  city  street ; 

Who  sought  in  the  by-ways  and  brambles 

The  lambs  of  His  Father's  fold, 
And  led  them  once  more  to  the  pasture, 
Sheltered  from  danger  and  cold. 

"It  is  rest  to  be  weary  with  Jesus," 

Who  after  the  toil  of  the  day 
Retired  alone  to  the  mountain 

In  silence  and  sadness  to  pray  ; 
Who  thought  of  each  one  of  His  children, 

And,  crushed  by  the  weight  of  our  sin, 
Offered  His  life  to  His  Father, 

Our  pardon  and  ransom  to  win. 

"  It  is  rest  to  be  weary  with  Jesus," 

Who  was  loaded  with  insult  and  scorn, 
Torn  by  the  cruel  scourges, 

Pierced  by  the  wounding  thorn  ; 
Who  was  foot-sore  and  way-worn  and  weary, 

Who  labored  and  suffered 'and  bled, 
And  only  found  rest  on  the  rude  cross 

That  pillowed  His  dying  head. 
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It  is  rest  to  be  weary  with  Jesus," 

Let  us  wliispcr  (he  sweet  words  o'er 
Till  they  sink  in  our  sou  Is*  recesses, 

To  dwell  there  for  evermore. 
When  the  cares  of  the  day  are  many, 

And  the  hours  seem  weary  and  long, 
They  will  bring  us  strange,  sweet  comfort, 

And  make  our  hearts  hopeful  and  strong. 


Devotion  to  St.  Joseph. 


While  all  Catholics  regard  St.  Joseph  with 
respect  and  a  certain  degree  of  affection,  the 
great  majority,  even  among  the  pious,  have 
not  that  devotion,  at  once  tender  and  strong, 
fervent  and  steadfast,  which  the  numerous 
societies  and  pious  exercises  established  in  his 
honor  would  seem  calculated  to  inspire.  It  is 
his  office,  rather  than  himself,  that  we  re- 
member. Personal  love  has  but  a  small  part 
in  the  homage  paid  him.  In  the  opening  days 
of  the  month  dedicated  in  his  honor,  it  may 
be  useful  to  inquire  into  the  probable  causes 
of  this  deficiency. 

The  first  cause  is,  undoubtedly,  the  season  in 
which  the  Festival  of  St.  Joseph  occurs.  It 
is  not  a  time  for  festivity  ;  our  pious  exercises 
are  as  much  imbued  with  the  Lenten  spirit  as 
we  can  contrive  to  foster  amid  life's  daily  dis- 
tractions; and  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
any  feast  looks  like  voluntarily  welcoming  a 
new  distraction.  Yet  St.  Joseph's  Feast  is 
plainly  one  of  joy,  and  how  can  we  keep  it 
suitably  without  disturbing  our  proper  frame 
of  mind  ?  We  want  to  think  of  our  sins  and 
their  evil  consequences,  of  our  Divine  Re- 
deemer and  His  suffering-',  and  know  not  how 
to  blend  the  image  of  St.  Joseph  with  either 
of  these  engro.s»ing  subjects. 

The  same  objection  naturally  arises  with 
regard  to  the  devoting  of  March  to  St.  Joseph 
as  his  month.  They  who,  either  from  want 
of  leisure  or  inclination,  give  but  a  short  time 
to  daily  exercises,  wish  to  devote  it  to  the 
ii,  or  kindred  themes;  while  the  more 
spiritual  feel  the  same  prompting  with  even 
greater  inten.sity.  At  any  other  season  St. 
Joseph's  claims  would  receive  more  attention. 
Still,  as  it  is  precisely  this  season  and  no  other 
that  the  Church  has  chosen,  this  fact  alone 

K shows  the  objection  to  be  groundless.  Let  us 
•eflect,  then,  on  what  her  object  is  in  this 
shoice.  The  reason  generally  assigned  is,  that 


as  the  great  majority  of  the  faithful  have  but 
little  time  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year  for 
special  devotions,  most  honor  is  secured  to  St. 
Joseph  by  placing  him  before  them  during 
Lent,  and  that  preachers  have  then  better  op- 
portunities than  at  any  other  time  for  weav- 
ing the  subject  into  practical  instructions  and 
impressive  discoui 

This  reason,  though  happily  conceived, 
does  not  meet  the  objection.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  it  would  be  much  easier  for  both 
preacher  and  congregation  to  honor  St.  Jo- 
seph at  Christmastide,  since  he  was  associated 
with  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Bethlehem  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  multitude  are  not  more  specially 
devout  to  him  than  the  few,  as  is  shown  by 
the  limited  observance  of  the  Month  of  St. 
Joseph. 

Another  cause  for  reluctance  to  observe 
this  particular  devotion  is  found  in  our  ina- 
bility to  connect  St.  Joseph  with  the  Passion 
of  our  Lord.  We  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  dead  before  this  time,  that  he  was 
not  associated  even  with  our  Lord's  public  life, 
that  he  belongs  only  to  Bethlehem,  Egypt  and 
Nazareth.  Mny  it  not  be  in  order  to  combat 
this  very  inability  that  the  Church  has  chosen 
this  apparently  inopportune  season  ?  Our 
thoughts  are  superficial,  our  impulses  materi- 
alistic, even  in  the  most  holy  matters.  We 
want,  following  the  bent  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  have  everything  arranged  with 
precision,  to  cut  and  trim  and  clip  and  fit  in, 
with  most  irreproachable  exactness.  St.  Jo- 
seph was  not  alive  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
Passion,  therefore  he  has  no  association  with 
it,  and  one  cannot,  except  by  doing  great 
violence  to  one's  feelings,  connect  him  there- 
with. 

With  God  all  times  are  present  time,  and 
the  Church  strives  to  train  her  children  and 
His  to  disregard  the  artificial  divisions  of  time 
in  religious  matters.  When  we  come  with 
the  Wise  Men  to  adore  the  new-born  Infant, 
she  bids  us  also  adore  Him  baptized  by  John 
the  Baptist,  and  again  working  His  first  pub- 
lic miracle  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Can  a. 
{low  often  does  the  joyous  Feast  of  the  An- 
nunciation blend  (interfere,  as  we  would  say) 
with  the  solemn  mysteries  of  Passion  or  Holy 
Week  !  To  how  many  is  not  the  Mass  of 
Holy  Saturday  in  some  sense  unmeaning,  forc- 
ing them  to  anticipate  the  triumph  of  Easter 
morning,  when  they  wish  not  to  think  of 
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till  the  third  day  ?  Thus  the  Church  over- 
throws our  reckonings,  confounds  our  set  sys- 
tems, and  shows  us  that  the  mysteries  of  a 
higher  life  are  not  to  be  gauged  and  measured 
by  earthly  rules.  May  we  not  take  a  hint 
therefrom  for  our  guidance  in  respect  to  St. 
Joseph  ? 

Father  Faber  says,  for  the  comfort  of  those 
who  would  rather  meditate  on  Bethlehem 
than  on  Calvary,  that  as  the  Cross  was  equally 
in  both  it  is  a  safe  devotion.  And,  in  effect, 
who  can  think  of  the  Nativity  without  think- 
ing also,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  of 
the  Crucifixion  ?  Not  for  an  instant  do  we 
forget  that  the  Infant  we  are  contemplating 
is  born  to  "  save  His  people  from  their  sins." 
Let  us  remember  that  this  was  foretold  to 
Joseph  as  well  as  to  Mary  ;  to  him  was  said 
by  the  angelic  messenger :  "  Thou  shalt  call 
His  name  Jesus,  because  He  shall  save  His 
people  from  their  sins.1'  As  this  was  told  to 
the  chosen  Virgin  "  before  He  was  conceived 
in  the  womb,"  so  it  was  equally  made  known 
to  St.  Joseph  with  the  first  intelligence  of 
that  great  mystery.  Th«  Church  teaches  us, 
in  commemorating  the  third  sorrow  and  joy 
of  St.  Joseph,  that  the  most  Precious  Blood 
which  the  Child- Redeemer  shed  in  the  Cir- 
cumcision struck  death  into  his  heart,  but  the 
Name  of  Jesus  revived  it,  and  filled  it  full  of 
joy ;  and  in  the  fourth,  that  if  Simeon's  proph- 
ecy of  that  which  Jesus  and  Mary  were  to 
endure  caused  him  a  mortal  pang,  it  filled  him 
also  with  joy  to  consider  the  salvation  and 
glorious  resurrection  of  innumerable  souls 
which  it  was  at  the  same  time  foretold  would 
thence  proceed.  We  thus  see  how  closely 
identified  with  the  mysteries  of  Redemption 
St.  Joseph  is  in  the  eyes  of  faith.  Patriarchs 
and  prophets  had  been  enlightened  as  to  how 
the  world  should  be  redeemed  ;  can  we  imag- 
ine that  he  who  was  holier,  greater,  more 
favored  than  them  all,  was  ignorant  of  the 
sad  scenes  which  Calvary  was  to  witness  ? 
And  if  the  very  heart's  blood  of  Isaias  seems 
poured  into  his  pathetic  description  of  those 
sufferings,  oh,  what  must  the  heart  of  Joseph 
have  felt  in  his  far  more  vivid  foresight !  The 
Blessed  Virgin  is  called  the  Queen  of  Martyrs, 
and  the  sword  is  said  to  have  pierced  her 
heart,  though  no  material  weapon  wounded, 
nor  persecutor  assailed  her  even  by  a  menace. 
Surely  we  should  compel  ourselves  to  learn 
by  this  teaching  of  faith  that  bodily  sufferings 


are  not  to  be  compared  in  intensity  with  the 
sufferings  of  which  the  mind,  the  heart  and 
the  soul  are  capable.  Our  Lord  illustrated  for 
us  this  great  truth,  which  our  gross  nature  is  so 
slow  to  receive,  by  the  Agony  in  the  Garden, 
which,  from  purely  spiritual  causes,  produced 
such  mysterious  effects  on  His  Flesh  and 
Blood. 

We  may  likewise  remember  in  this  connec- 
tion that  we  are  taught  that  one  drop  of  the 
Precious  Blood  would  have  sufficed  to  redeem 
a  thousand  worlds.  St.  Joseph  witnessed  the 
first  shedding  of  that  life-giving  stream  at  the 
Circumcision  :  who  shall  say  that  it  was  not 
then  given  him  to  behold  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  Passion  and  Death,  which  many  saints 
have  been  enabled  to  behold  as  though  really 
being  enacted  before  their  eyes  ?  Louise  La- 
teau  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this  in  our 
own  day,  her  interior  agonies  in  the  contempla- 
tion being  accompanied  by  the  physical  suf- 
ferings which  her  spiritual  vision  is  beholding. 
Neither  should  we  forget  that  St.  Catharine 
of  Sienna  was  pierced  with  the  Five  Wounds, 
and  suffered  the  most  fearful  pain  therefrom, 
though  no  exterior  mark  of  them  was  to  be 
seen.  As  such  favors  as  these,  terrible  though 
they  seem  to  us  faint-hearted  Christians,  are 
the  choicest  gifts  of  God  to  His  greatest  saints, 
we  may  well  doubt  if  our  I^ady  and  St.  Joseph 
did  not  share  in  them  in  the  highest  degree. 

Could  we  once  begin  to  associate  the 
thought  of  St.  Joseph  with  the  Passion  of 
our  Blessed  Lord,  instead  of  confining  it  to 
His  Childhood  and  Hidden  Life,  it  would  in- 
evitably increase  our  compassion  for  those 
sacred  sufferings,  as  well  as  our  devotion  to 
the  tender  Foster-Father.  It  would  round 
out  and  fill  that  devotion  to  the  Holy  Family 
which  seems  in  a  certain  degree  rendered  in- 
complete by  the  disappearance  of  St.  Joseph 
before  this  most  eventful  epoch  in  its  history. 
More  than  all,  it  would  enable  many  to  med- 
itate under.standingly  on  the  mysteries  which 
Lent  presents  to  our  contemplation.  Even 
Father  Faber  rebukes  the  "  fastidiousness  "  of 
those  who  shrink  from  contemplating  the 
lk physical  atrocities"  of  the  Passion;  but  a 
St.  Teresa  has  told  us  that  a  sensitive  person 
cannot  endure  to  be  always  thinking  of  them, 
and  a  St.  Francis  of  Sales  advises  that  those  to 
whom  they  are  a  subject  of  temptation  should 
content  themselves  with  thinking  of  them 
collectively,  and  making  a  general  act  of  faith 
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in  what  the  Church  teaches  of  those  dread 
sufferings,  without  endeavoring  to  picture 
each  stage  of  the  Passion.  Now,  people  whose 
sensitiveness  cannot  bear  this  pain  form  a 
large  class,  and  to  some  the  Passion  is  a  source 
of  indignation,  rather  than  sorrow,  filling 
them  with  rage  against  the  deicides  instead  of 
compassion  for  the  meek  Lamb  of  Calvary. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  both  these 
classes  might  very  safely  give  a  large  portion 
of  their  Lenten  devotion  to  St.  Joseph,  striv- 
ing to  join  in  his  compassion  for  the  Mother 
and  the  Son.  They  could  not  lose;  they 
would  probably  gain  much  ;  and  if  dissatisfied 
with  their  coldness  in  past  months  of  St. 
Joseph,  here  is  a  means  of  becoming  devout 
to  him  whom  the  Church  wishes  to  be  hon- 
ored at  this  very  season. 


Mozley's  Reminiscences.  * 


Oswald  Keatinge,  D.  C.  L.,  in  The  Catholic  World. 

Mr.  Mozley's  work  reminds  us  of  a  cosy, 
comfortable  after-dinner  talk  "  across  the  wal- 
nuts and  the  wine."  But  sometimes  there  are 
sentiments  uttered  under  these  circumstances 
that  have  an  enduring  effect.  Of  course  it  de- 
pends on  the  speaker,  for  u  the  lips  of  the  wise 
disperse  knowledge  "  whenever  they  give  utter- 
ance. So  Mr.  Mozley  says  much  that  merits 
careful  attention  ;  and  our  object  in  this  paper 
will  be  to  point  out  those  subjects  which  seem 
wholly  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  his  re- 
viewers, numerous  as  they  have  been. 

We  trust  we  are  not  uncharitable  in  suppos- 
ing, after  a  careful  perusal  of  his  volumes,  that 
their  object  was  "  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it." 
There  is  a  time  in  a  man's  life  when  he  can 
afford  to  cry  peccavi.  Vanity  and  self-conceit 
are  overshadowed  by  the  great  coming  event 
which  dwarfs  all  earthly  things.  He  feels  a 
sublime  indifference  to  the  world's  censure, 
and  speaks  out  fearlessly.  We  imagine  Mr. 
Mozley  to  have  reached  this  stage.  He  must 
have  felt  through  the  long  lapse  of  years  since 
he  shook  hands  with  those  dear  friends  who 
went  their  way,  sacrificing  all  for  Jesus,  some 
misgivings,  some  inward  questionings, — must 

*  Reminiscences,  chiefly  of  Oriel  College  and  the 
tefonl  Mnn-ment.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Mozley,  M.  A., 
"annerly  Fellow  of  Oriel,  etc.  Two  volumes.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


at  any  rate  have  often  asked  himself,  "  Were 
they  right  or  wrong  ?  "  He  seems  to  have  re- 
solved that  they  were  right,  or  at  least  that 
they  were  not  wrong.  Then  how  about  his 
own  position  ?  Was  there  anything  to  be  said 
in  condonation  or  defence  of  many  who,  like 
himself,  had  gone  to  the  very  verge,  and  there 
halted  ?  Various  reasons  might  be  alleged  by 
others,  but  he  prefers  to  give  his  own.  For 
////.-•  he  merits  thanks,  because  among  all  the 
puzzles  of  the  age  this  position  is  the  most 
puzzling,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  more 
intelligible  solution,  we  have  been  tempted  to 
think  it  is  the  old  story,  "  Video  meliora  pro- 
boque,  sed  deteriora  sequor." 

All  Mr.  Mozley's  reviewers  seem  equally 
at  sea  respecting  the  movement  he  attempts 
to  describe.  Its  causes  and  results  are  enig- 
mas, principally,  we  opine,  because  they  are 
regarded  as  purely  human.  We  incline  rather 
to  look  upon  the  whole  thing  as  supernatu- 
ral. As  Cardinal  Manning  said  over  the  coffin 
of  Frederick  Oakeley,  "  these  were  events  not 
from  men  nor  of  men,  but  from  the  Holy 
Ghost."  If  this  is  not  so,  surely  some  similar 
phenomenon  might  be  expected  at  other  times. 
Surely,  amid  the  conflicting  opinions  of  men, 
some  giant  intellects  might  arise  to  weld  these 
warring  ideas  into  a  whole,  whose  force  would 
be  such  us  to  act  like  a  battering-ram  against 
the  shams  and  refuges  of  lies  that  abound  on 
all  sides.  There  are  men  living  quite  as  highly 
gifted  as  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford  movement 
— men  who  have  striven  to  effect  the  same 
thing,  to  create  new  ideas,  to  give  men  a  no- 
bler ambition  and  aim  ;  and  yet  their  efforts 
have  failed.  They  have  lived  to  confess  the 
failure,  and  to  know  that  these  grand  results 
are  not  attained  by  purely  human  means. 

We  owe  a  duty  to  the  reader,  who  possibly 
may  not  have  sufficient  leisure  to  read  these 
volumes  through,  to  set  forth  their  salient 
points,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  point  out  their 
errors.  The  characters  sketched  present  vary- 
ing phases  of  interest.  They  were  all  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  movement,  and  it  is 
curious  to  note  its  different  effects  upon  each. 
Mr.  Mozley  does  not  attempt  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  the  movement.  The  Evangeli- 
cals always  attribute  it  to  the  Tracts  for  the 
Times.  But  what  effect  would  these  some- 
what jejune  treatises  have  had  if  the  public 
mind  had  not  been  already  prepared  to  receive 
them  ?  They  were  fruitful  seeds  because  the 
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soil  was  ready  for  their  reception.  It  is 
really  most  difficult  to  say  how  this  prepared- 
ness originated.  But  it  is  certain  that  at  this 
period  men's  minds  had  become  tired  of  the 
formal  and  lifeless  position  of  the  Church  of 
England.  There  was  a  pervading  heart-hunger 
among  men  who  asked  their  spiritual  guides 
for  bread,  only  to  receive  a  stone.  There  was 
a  growing  and  deepening  conviction  that 
there  must  be  somewhere  a  guide  to  the  attain- 
ment of  that  higher  aim  of  humanity — the  life 
of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.  It  was  not  to  be 
had  in  the  church.  No  soul-life  flourished 
there  !  The  Methodist  sought  it  in  his  way, 
and  the  Presbyterian  in  his  way,  but  all 
seemed  unanimous  that  it  was  not  in  the 
Church  of  England,  but  that  yet  it  existed 
somewhere,  and  might  be  found.  This  induced 
men  to  receive  readily  anything  that  prom- 
ised the  least  ray  of  light;  and  this  spirit- 
ual disquietude  was  the  first  parting  of  the 
clouds  preparatory  to  the  full  breaking  of  the 
day. 

The  picture  of  Oxford,  and  of  the  Church  of 
England  generally,  at  this  period  ought  to  be 
carefully  studied  by  those  who  affect  to  be- 
lieve, like  Matthew  Arnold,  that  the  whole 
movement  was  an  abortive  failure,  and,  as  he 
puts  it,  "  wanting  lucidity."  Mr.  Mozley  pre- 
sents us  with  some  graphic  and  amusing 
sketches  on  the  subject.  The  camp  was  di- 
vided then  into  High  and  Low.  The  High- 
Churchman  had  some  sense  of  duty.  He 
visited  the  sick ;  he  made  himself  agreeable ; 
he  believed  that  as  a  parish  priest  he  had  work 
to  do,  and  he  did  it,  so  far  as  it  did  not  inter- 
fere with  his  personal  convenience  and  taste. 
The  Low-Churchman  ignored  the  poor.  He 
lived  in  his  snug  vicarage,  went  up  to  London 
to  the  May  meetings,  preached  sermons  no 
one  understood,  and  went  on  from  day  to  day 
in  a  quiet,  humdrum  manner,  never  thinking 
of  the  souls  of  his  parishioners,  except  as  ut- 
terly beyond  his  reach.  As  for  the  people,  let 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  rural  districts  of 
England  say  if  they  are  not  even  now  really 
half  barbarous.  The  man  who  proposed  to 
w  'eave  'alf  a  brick  "  at  the  new  curate  is  not 
an  exceptional  monster.  It  is  astonishing 
how  long  the  peasant  will  go  to  church  and 
yet  remain  wholly  ignorant  of  the  very  rudi- 
ments of  Christian  doctrine.  His  sentiments 
about  the  hebdomadal  sermon  are  much  like 
those  of  Tennyson's  "Northern  Farmer"  : 


"  I  hallua  corned  to  's  choorch  afoor  my  Sally  wur  de&d. 
An'  'eerd  un  a  butnmin'  awaiiy  loike  a  buzzard-clock* 

ower  my  ye  ad, 
An'  I  niver  knaw'd  whot  a  meiln'd,  but  I  thowt  a  'ad 

aummut  to  saily, 
An'  I  thowt  a  said  whot  a  owt  to  'a  said,  an'  I  corned 

awaiiy." 

The  result  everywhere  was  practical  hea- 
thenism. The  abominable  immorality  which 
more  stringent  laws  now  coerce  within  the 
bounds  of  decency  walked  unblushing  through 
the  land.  The  owners  of  "  smug  parsonages" 
cared  nothing  for  the  hovels  where  the  mem- 
bers of  a  large  family  were  crowded  together 
without  the  least  regard  to  decency.  It  is  onlj 
within  very  recent  times — thirty  years  at  most 
— that  this  plague-spot  in  the  land  has  won 
the  attention  of  the  rich.  The  peer  housed 
his  horses  and  dogs  far  better  than  he  did  his 
tenants.  And  the  parish  church  ! — who  can 
forget  the  dismal  barns  that  then  obtained, 
and  the  equally  dismal  services  ?  The  series 
of  etchings  got  up  by  a  well-known  Oxford 
publisher  representing  the  churches  before 
the  Oxford  movement  were  in  no  particular 
exaggerated. f  It  was  believed  to  be  the  house 
of  God,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  this  be- 
lief in  the  conduct  of  the  worshippers.  The 
font  was  a  convenient  receptacle  for  hats ; 
the  charwoman  stored  her  mop  and  pail  under 
the  communion-table.  It  required  a  vestry 
vote  to  get  the  surplice  washed  periodically, 
and  everything  about  the  building  betokened 
neglect  and  decay.  The  vestry  was  a  little 
more  comfortable;  so  also  my  lord's  pew, 
made,  suitably  high  and  curtained  to  keep  out 
inquisitive  eyes.  If  you  opened  a  cupboard 
in  the  vestry  you  might  find  an  empty  wine- 
bottle  and  glasses,  for  the  vicar  needed  sup- 
port under  the  burden  of  the  service.  A  gen- 
tleman troubled  in  mind  once  went  (and  it  is 
not  five  years  ago)  to  the  vestry  of  St.  Sepul- 
chre's Church,  High  Holborn,  to  consult  the 
vicar,  and,  as  his  hand  was  on  the  door-knob, 
heard  a  jovial  voice  exclaim  :  "Do  you  like  it 
fruity  or  dry  ?  " 

Even  regarding  the  Communion  from  the 
Evangelical  point  of  view,  the  most  shameful 
desecration  was  common.  In  a  church  at  the 
West  End  of  London  the  writer  saw  the  pew- 
opener  regularly  take  away  the  remains  of  the 
consecrated  elements  in  a  piece  of  paper,  say- 
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ing  "  it  was  so  nice  for  the  fowls."  The  uncon- 
suin-il  wiiif  in  the  chalice  was  poured  back  into 
'<  h  >ttle,  which  bottle  was  duly  uncorked 
by  the  vicar  before  the  service  began,  at  the 
tnblf,  lest  the  crust  should  be  disturbed.  The 
Smi'lay  was  a  day  of  torture  to  the  young  and 
of  dismal  ennui  to  the  old.  The  idea  of  God 
was  that  of  a  heartless  tyrant,  who  had  ex- 
acted the  last  drop  of  his  Son's  blood  as  the 
price  of  human  pardon,  and  was  only  kept 
from  destroying  the  world  by  that  Son's  in- 
tercession. Calvinism  among  Dissenters  pro- 
duced Antinomianism — as  the  Article  of  the 
Church  of  England  defined  it,  "recklessness 
of  most  unclean  living." 

This  picture  could  be  deepened  tenfold. 
The  nation  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
intellectual  unbelievers  and  the  practical  un- 
believers— those  who  knew  the  better  but  did 
the  worse,  and  those  who  did  the  worst  with- 
out knowing  the  better.  As  John  Wesley 
described  it  in  fitting  terms,  "godless  licen- 
tiousness, mammon-worship,  and  brutal  ig- 
norance." Now,  with  such 'unpromising  ma- 
terial to  work  upon,  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford 
movement  must  have  felt  that  their  design 
was  of  God,  for  any  merely  human  effort  could 
never  cope  with  it.  And  those  who  deny  that 
that  movement  has  wrought  good  ignore  the 
condition  of  England  for  the  last  half-century 
— say  in  1820— and  what  it  is  now.  The 
change  is  marvellous,  and  it  is  due,  first,  to 
the  Oxford  movement ;  second,  to  the  impetus 
that  movement  gave  to  the  church,  up  to  that 
time  doing  her  work  fearfully  and  in  secret, 
and  which  from  that  time  came  forth  boldly 
to  the  world,  and  has  ever  since  gone  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer.  We  hope  this  is 
a  convincing  answer  to  the  Spectator,  the  Na- 
tion, and  other  critics  who  wholly  misappre- 
hend the  significance  of  the  movement. 

In  reviewing  a  thousand  pages  replete  every 
one  with  more  or  less  of  interest  we  feel  some- 
what embarrassed  in  our  choice.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  we  had  better  deal  with  the  three 
parts  into  which  Mr.  Mozley's  work,  like  an 
orthodox  sermon,  divides  itself:  I,  What  he 
says  of  other  people  connected  with  the  move- 
ment. II,  What  he  says  of  John  Henry 
Newman,  its  real  founder.  Ill,  What  he  says 
of  himself. 

Under  the  first  head  we  can  only  make  a 
jw  remarks.  The  greater  part  of  the  first 

)lume  is  taken    up  with  reminiscences  of 


persons  who,  except  the  Wilberforces,  the 
Froudes,  Arnold,  Keble,  Pusey,  Ward,  and 
Oakeley,  have  no  interest  at  this  time  of  day. 
The  first  person  we  meet  is  the  rather  sinister 
figure  of  Blanco  White.  He  was  an  apostate 
priest,  and  received  his  degree  of  M.  A.  by 
royal  patent.  Whatever  induced  his  change 
of  views,  it  certainly  did  not  make  him  happy. 
A  man  who  has  cast  himself  loose  from  the 
Eternal  Rock  into  the  open  eea  must  feel  some 
misgiving  as  to  his  safety.  We  do  not  won- 
der that  "he  painfully  relates  he  could  not 
bless  a  child  or  utter  a  short  prayer  without 
the  instant  recurrence  of  the  question,  '  Is 
there  a  God,  and  does  this  mean  anything  ? ' ' 
(Vol.  I,  p.  57.)  Incapable  of  enjoying  any- 
thing, always  disquieted  and  puspicious,  life 
presented  to  him  no  charm.  He  drifted  far- 
ther and  farther  into  the  dreary  wilds  of  scep- 
ticism— a  remarkable  instance  that,  whatever 
else  it  brings,  apostasy  does  not  bring  peace 
of  mind,  nor  even  intellectual  satisfaction. 
Blanco  White  is  much  cited  by  rationalists 
and  modern  sceptics  as  an  honest  unbeliever; — 
one  who  is  like 

"An  infant  crying  in  the  night, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

We  sympathize  with  such.  To  all  men  the 
perception  of  truth  is  not  given.  But  could 
Blanco  White  plead  ignorance  ?  Assuredly 
not. 

Mr.  Mozley  says  very  little  of  Keble  ;  yet 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  quite  correct 
in  saying  that  "his  poetry  did  ior  Anglican- 
ism all  that  Cowper  and  Charles  Wesley  had 
done  for  Evangelicalism."  The  power  of  a 
stirring  song  to  weld  the  hearts  of  a  nation  in 
one  common  bond  is  well  known.  Probably 
the  power  of  the  Reformation  lay  in  Luther's 
hymn,  "Ein  feste  Burg,"  as  that  of  the  French 
Revolution  did  in  the  "Marseillaise."  They 
had  and  have  a  magic  power  to  stir  the  wild- 
est impulses  of  a  mob.  But  in  the  history  of 
the  lyre  was  it  ever  known  that  stanzas  so 
simple,  so  devoted  to  the  pure  and  beautiful, 
as  the  Christian  Year  should  have  had  such 
an  effect?  It  became  in  its  author's  lifetime, 
as  Newman  says,  "one  of  the  classics  of  the 
language."  It  opened  up  to  men  a  new  fact 
which  Protestantism  had  always  doubted  and 
often  denied — namely,  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  divine  life  was  possible  even  to  a  benighted 
papist.  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  Holy  Living, 
had  essayed  to  do  this  in  prose ;  but  for  one 
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reader  who  is  acquainted  with  his  magnificent 
composition  a  thousand  have  read  the  Chris- 
tian Year.  It  is  poetry  which,  besides  great 
felicity  of  diction  and  remarkable  aptness  of 
imagery,  has  a  chastened  and  unearthly  aspect 
about  it.  You  seem  to  have  come  out  of  the 
glare  and  bustle  of  life  into  the  cool  quiet  of 
some  sanctuary  whose  stillness  falls  on  the 
perturbed  spirit  softer  than  "tired  eyelids 
upon  tired  eyes."  You  feel  that  holiness  has 
a  charm,  an  attractiveness  ;  that  the  something 
that  draws  you  to  the  flowers,  the  birds,  child- 
hood— all  nature's  most  beloved  things  : 

"  The  delight  of  hearts  that  know  no  guile, 
Who  all  around  see  all  things  bright 
With  their  own  magic  smile  " 

— is  akin  and  a  part  of  the  something  that 
makes  your  soul  yearn  for  nobler  things,  the 
full  fruition  of  its  desires,  the  final  accomplish- 
ment of  its  hopes.  It  is  a  spotlessly  pure 
book,  though  it  has  many  literary  defects  and 
once  had  many  doctrinal.  In  the  Apologia 
we  are  told  about  the  famous  line  on  the  Eu- 
charist. This  used  to  run  : 

"  Oh  !  come  to  our  communion  feast 

Here,  present  in  the  heart, 
Not  in  the  hand,  the  Eternal  Priest 
Will  his  true  self  impark." 

On  his  death-bed  Keble  consented  to  have  the 
third  line  altered,  and  it  is  now  printed,  "as 
in  the  hand,"  etc.  Mr.  Mozley  tells  us  that 
-he  consented  with  difficulty. 

The  Wilberforces  are  a  most  interesting 
group — the  lamented  Isaac,  and  his  brother 
Henry,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Samuel.  Unhap- 
pily, the  latter  does  not  gain  in  our  esteem  as 
we  read  the  little  that  is  said  of  him  here. 
He  always  had  the  reputation  for — how  shall 
we  put  it  ? — slipperiness  :  a  sort  of  intellec- 
tual wriggling  which  in  a  man  of  perfectly 
upright  character  was  hard  to  understand. 
It  won  for  him  the  sobriquet  " Soapy  Sam" 
His  biographer  labors  hard  to  clear  him  of  the 
imputation.  If  the  bishop  ever  had  any  lean- 
ing toward  Rome,  as  so  many  at  one  time 
thought,  it  was  wholly  removed  on  the  con- 
version of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Prebendary  Pye. 
We  heard  him,  only  a  short  time  before  his 
melancholy  death,  express  himself  with  great 
bitterness  about  "Romanism,"  quoting  the 
passage,  "  Of  this  sort  are  they  who  creep  into 
houses  and  lead  captive  silly  women."  We 
fear  he  was  thinking  of  his  daughter.  But 
withal  he  was  a  most  genial  man  to  talk  to. 


His  ready  wit  is  well  known.  The  last  time 
we  saw  him  he  presided  at  a  Workingmen's 
Congress  at  Southampton,  and  the  Dissenters 
had  kindly  lent  the  seats  from  their  chapel 
for  the  occasion,  which  drew  from  the  bishop 
the  remark  that  he  was  glad  to  see  that, 
though  the  Nonconformists  objected  to  his 
ceremonies,  they  had  lent  him  their  forms. 

Mr.  Mozley  quotes  the  time-honored  maxim, 
"  De  Mortuis"  etc.,  but  he  has  quite  forgotten 
to  apply  it  in  dealing  with  the  late  Dr.  Ward. 
We  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  first 
misgiving  that  ever  troubled  our  mind  respect- 
ing the  Anglican  Church  was  after  reading 
his  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church.  We  rose 
from  its  perusal  with  this  reflection  :  If  this  is 
a  correct  ideal,  then  the  Church  of  England 
does  not  respond  to  it.  We  never  met  Dr. 
Ward ;  but  others  who  knew  him  at  St.  Ed- 
mund's College  have  described  him  far  other- 
wise than  Mr.  Mozley.  He  says :  u  It  was 
otherwise  with  Ward.  I  did  but  touch  a  fila- 
ment or  two  in  one  of  his  monstrous  cobwebs, 
and  off  ran  he  instantly  to  Newman  to  com- 
plain of  my  gratuitous  impertinence.  Many 
years  after  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  him  by 
a  pretty  group  of  a  plump  little  Cupid  flying 
to  his  mother  to  show  a  wasp-sting  he  had 
just  received."  Any  one  unacquainted  with 
Ward  would  conclude  from  this  extract  that 
he  was  self-conceited  and  petulant.  Arch- 
bishop Tait,  who  knew  him  quite  as  well  as 
Mr.  Mozley,  is  of  a  different  opinion.  More- 
over, the  petty  smartness  shown  in  the  allu- 
sion to  poor  Ward's  embonpoint,  by  the  image 
of  a  plump  Cupid,  is  too  insignificant  to  excite 
a  smile. 

And  who  would  recognize  Frederick  Oakeley 
from  the  portrait  here  given  ? 

"  Oakeley  was  very  impressible  and  impulsive. 
Years  before  the  movement,  a  clever  but  cynical  Oriel 
friend  described  him  as  so  impressed  by  worship  and 
devotion  that  if  he  should  come  upon  a  temple  filled 
with  a  multitude  prostrate  before  an  idol  he  would 
throw  himself  down  amongst  them.  Nobody  cared 
less  for  himself.  He  spent  his  life  eventually  serving 
a  poor  congregation,  chiefly  Irish,  in  the  not  very  at- 
tractive region  of  Islington.  He  might  be  seen  limp- 
ing about  the  streets  of  London— for  he  was  very  lame 
— a  misshapen  fabric  of  bare  bones  upon  which  hung 
some  very  shabby  canonicals.  Yet  his  eye  was  bright, 
and  his  voice,  though  sorrowful,  was  kind,  and  he  was 
always  glad  to  greet  an  old  friend.  He  could  some- 
times be  induced  to  dine  quietly  at  Lambeth  and  talk 
over  old  days  with  the  primate.*  There  was  always 
something  aristocratic  even  in  the  wreck."  (Vol.  II, 
pp.  4,  5.) 
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There  is  just  enough  truth  in  this  to  make  it 
pass  muster,  but  not  to  redeem  it  from  the 
charge  of  ungenerous  misrepresentation.  If 
no  man  is  to  be  counted  happy  till  he  is  dead, 
then  we  are  sure  Frederick  Oakeley  was  a 
happy  man.  Our  acquaintance  with  him  was 
slight.  At  an  evening  party  of  literati  this 
genial  priest  was  able  to  fill  all  the  young  men 
in  the  room  with  jealousy  by  the  engrossing 
nature  of  his  conversation.  The  author  of  A 
Gentle  Remonstrance  *  reminded  us  of  Oakeley 
when  he  recently  said  :  u  Provided  I  feel  my 
salvation  is  sure,  I  could  joyfully  clean  shoes 
in  the  City  Hall  Square.11  And  yet  this  man 
was  brilliant  in  society,  and  with  reasonable 
expectations  of  high  preferment,  and  pos- 
!g  considerable  property.  So  Frederick 
Oukeley  used  to  say  (and  be  it  remembered 
that  the  prejudice  against  converts  fifty  years 
ago  was  far  greater  than  at  present) :  "I  once 
got  to  ray  last  five  shillings,  and  I  at  once 
said  the  Rosary  in  thanksgiving ;  for  now,  I 
thought,  the  Blessed  Virgin  will  show  that 
she  loves  me.11  And,  true  enough,  an  anony- 
mous letter  came  that  evening,  with  fourpence 
to  pay  for  extra  postage,  containing  a  bank- 
note for  fifty  pounds.  His  solace  when  de- 
pressed was  music  ;  and  he  was  so  proficient, 
had  such  a  just  appreciation  of  the  "concord 
of  sweet  sounds,"  that  he  might  have  risen  to 
eminence  as  a  composer.  No  mean  judge — 
Mr.  Gladstone — thus  speaks  of  him  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  for  October,  1874  :  "  Mr. 
Oakeley  united  to  a  fine  musical  taste  a  much 
finer  and  much  rarer  gift  in  discerning  and 
expressing  the  harmony  between  the  inward 
purposes  of  Christian  worship  and  its  outward 
investiture.11  Shakspere  rightly  judged  that 
a  man  can  have  no  juster  tribute  to  his  worth 
than  the  tears  of  the  poor  wept  upon  him. 
And  those  who  were  present  on  that  bleak 
January  morning,  1880,  when  Frederick  Oake- 
ley lay  in  the  peace  of  death  before  the  altar 
at  which  he  had  ministered  so  long,  can  never 
forget  the  audible  sobs  of  the  warm-hearted 
Irish  who  crowded  the  church  to  overflowing, 
nor  the  pathos  of  his  old  friend's  voice  as, 
with  pale,  grief-stricken  countenance,  he  pro- 
nounced these  words  : 

"  He  was  a  tmo  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  in  all  the 
fulness  of  the  word— loving,  holy,  harmless,  self-deny- 
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ing,  laborious  in  his  Master's  service.  He  was  a  true 
Catholic  in  all  the  fulness  of  the  word.  He  was  a  true 
priest,  penetrated  by  the  sacerdotal  unction  from  head 
to  foot.  He  was  a  true  pastor  laboring  for  souls.  He 
was  a  kind  and  loving  friend.  None  that  ever  ap- 
proached him  could  forget  his  loving,  kindly,  gentle, 
cheerful,  playful,  sweet  tone  of  voice  and  aspect  and 
countenance,  and  the  maturity  of  his  thought  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  words, — none  who  ever  approached  him 
could  forget  these  things,  least  of  all  his  spiritual  chil- 
dren. In  such  a  life  there  was  much  to  learn,  but  he 
possessed  in  an  especial  manner  two  marks  which  were 
wrought  in  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost — the  gift  of  piety 
and  the  gift  of  fortitude.  Frederick  Oakeley  possessed 
piety — not  the  piety  of  emotion,  not  the  piety  of  fancy, 
not  the  piety  of  worldly  fashion,  that  squanders  itself 
in  words,  but  a  piety  deep,  simple,  touching,  primitive, 
and  natural ;  and  that  piety  was  portrayed  in  a  won- 
derful manner  in  the  multitude  of  his  works  and  writ- 
ings. He  possessed  fortitude,  that  fortitude  which  St. 
Bonaventure  refers  to  as  '  the  daily  martyrdom  of  pri- 
vate life ' ;  a  fortitude  which  enabled  him  to  endure 
with  resignation  and  joy  those  trials  which,  hidden 
from  the  eyes  of  man,  were  known  only  to  God."  * 

To  this  sufficient  testimony  let  us  add  one 
anecdote.  We  have  ever  associated  with  this 
genial  man  of  God  the  grand  old  maxim,  "  A 
word  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  is  it ! " 
At  a  time  when  the  perplexed  mind  weighed 
every  word,  we  were  saying  uGood-by"  to 
him  at  the  door  of  his  rectory  in  Duncan  Ter- 
race. It  had  a  small  grass-plot  in  front  of 
the  window,  about  the  size  of  a  handkerchief, 
which,  under  very  favorable  circumstances, 
managed  to  grow  two,  or  even  three,  dande- 
lions. It  was  all  his  garden.  As  we  stood 
there,  two  fat  sparrows  hopped  up  to  his  feet. 
"This  is  Johnny,  and  this  is  Billy,11  said  he  ; 
"excuse  me  a  minute!"  And  he  went  into 
the  house,  returning  with  some  bread.  "  These 
sparrows,11  said  he,  "  must  look  on  me  as  their 
Providence,  for  I  have  fed  them  every  morning 
for  months.  After  all,  my  dear  friend,  'ye  are 
of  more  value  than  many  sparrows.111 
(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 

*  Funeral  Strnwn  on  Hit  Death  of  the  Very  Rev, 
Frederick  Oakeley,  M.A.  By  Henry  Edward,  Car- 
dinal Archbishop  of  Westminster. 


PEOPLE,  in  proportion  as  they  are  bent  on 
their  own  indulgence,  are  severely  critical  of 
others1  coming  to  share  it ;  and  many  a  man 
whose  life  is  by  no  means  that  of  the  Church's 
Calendar  becomes,  for  the  nonce,  a  very  Cato  on 
what  he  considers  an  incongruous  amusement 
in  the  case  of  his  neighbor. — F.  Anderdon,  S.  J. 
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A  Mysterious  Summons. 


On  the  night  of  the  2d  of  January,  18 — ,  a 
strange  old  man  appeared  at  the  house  of  a 

priest  in  B ,  asking  him  to  come  at  once 

to  a  dying  bed,  at  the  same  time  giving  the 
address.  The  priest  hesitated.  It  was  late  at 
night.  The  old  man  was  unknown  to  him ; 
the  street  had  a  bad  name.  Might  it  not  be 
a  plot?  The  priest  still  hesitated;  but  the 
old  man  only  begged  him  more  earnestly 
to  come  at  once.  "You  must  come  with- 
out delay.  It  is  to  give  the  last  Sacra- 
ments to  a  poor  old  woman  who  is  in  her  last 
agony." 

A  sacred  duty  was  concerned  :  the  priest 
hesitated  no  longer,  but  hurriedly  dressed 
himself,  and  followed  the  messenger.  The 
night  was  freezingly  cold,  but  the  old  man 
did  not  seem  to  notice  it.  He  went  first,  say- 
ing, to  reassure  the  priest,  "  I  will  meet  you 
at  the  door." 

The  door  before  which  they  stopped  was 
that  of  one  of  the  worst  houses  in  that  part 
of  the  city,  and  the  priest,  who  was  carrying 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  felt  afraid  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  remembering  that  our  Lord  came 
to  save  sinners,  and  at  a  sign  from  his  guide, 
who  now  stood  at  his  side,  he  rang  the  bell. 
No  answer  came.  He  knocked  several  times, 
but  all  was  silent.  The  priest  then  said  to 
the  old  man,  in  a  low  voice:  "You  see  it  is 
useless ;  they  won't  open  the  door." 

"Let  me  knock,"  replied  the  mysterious 
stranger,  coming  forward,  while  the  priest 
went  back  a  step  or  two  ;  "  and  as  soon  as  the 
door  opens,  go  in  as  quick  as  you  can, 
ascend  the  stairs,  and  at  the  end  of  the  land- 
ing open  a  room  door ;  there  you  will  find  the 
dying  woman." 

These  words  were  spoken  with  such  author- 
ity that  the  listener  could  make  no  objection. 
The  old  man  knocked  in  a  mysterious  man- 
ner ;  the  door  opened  at  once  ;  and  the  priest, 
without  hesitating  this  time,  went  in,  climbed 
the  stairs,  opened  the  room  door  indicated, 
and  found  himself  at  the  bedside  of  a  suffering 
woman,  who  was  calling  out  in  an  agony  of 
grief :  "A  priest !  a  priest !  They  are  going 
to  let  me  die  without  a  priest." 

The  minister  of  God  drew  near.  "My 
child,  I  am  a  priest." 

But  she  would  not  believe  it.    "  No  ! "  she 


cried;  "nobody  in  this  house  would  ever 
fetch  the  priest." 

"  My- child,  an  old  man  called  me  to  come 
to  you." 

"I  know  no  old  man,"  replied  the  dying 
woman. 

At  last,  however,  the  priest  succeeded  in 
convincing  her  that  he  was  really  the  minister 
of  God's  mercy  whom  she  longed  for,  and  of- 
fered her  the  Last  Sacraments.  She  accused 
herself  of  all  that  lay  so  heavily  on  her  con- 
science— the  sins  of  a  long  life — and  evinced 
such  deep  contrition  that  the  priest,  aston- 
ished to  find  such  lively  faith  in  a  soul  so 
completely  cut  off  from  God,  asked  her  if  she 
had  not  always  kept  up  some  form  of  prayer. 

"  None,"  she  said,  "except  one  k  Hail  Mary,' 
which  I  said  every  day  to  St.  Joseph  to  obtain 
a  good  death." 

The  priest  prepared  everything  for  adminis- 
tering the  last  Sacraments,  and,  while  he  did 
so,  several  people  came  into  the  room  and 
went  out  again  without  appearing  to  observe 
him.  He  administered  the  Holy  Viaticum 
and  Extreme  Unction,  and  did  not  leave  the 
penitent  sinner  until,  full  of  peace,  she  had 
given  up  her  purified  soul.  The  venerable 
messenger  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The 
priest  reached  his  own  door  and  entered  hii 
house  as  silently  as  he  had  come,  meeting  no 
one  by  the  way  ;  but,  reflecting  on  the  events 
of  that  night,  and  the  happy  mission  he  had 
accomplished,  he  felt  a  conviction  that  the 
charitable  old  man  was  none  other  than  the 
glorious  and  merciful  St.  Joseph,  Patron  of 
a  Happy  Death  ! 


On  Devotion  to  St.  Joseph. 


FROM   THB  WRITINGS    OF    ST.   TERESA. 


1.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  God  grants  to  other 
saints  the  grace  to  help  us  in  certain  needs; 
but  I  know  by  experience  that  St.  Joseph  helpa 
us  in  all. 

2.  Our  Lord  permits  St.  Joseph  to  help  us 
in  all,  as  if  He  wished  to  show  that,  as  on  the 
earth  this  Saint  occupied  the  pi  ace  of  father,  to 
Him,  and  was  so  called,  in  like   manner  He 
cannot  refuse  him  anything  now  in  heaven. 

3.  I  know  of  no  one  that  vas  truly  devoted 
to  St.  Joseph,  and  who  showed  it  in  his  actions, 
that  did  not  advance  in  virtue. 
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4  lViM>K-  thai  are  devoted  to  prayer  should 
cherish  a  particular  affection  for  St.  Joseph. 

5  I  do  not  r.'iU'Miil)  -r  «'ver  to  have  prayed  to 
St.  Joseph  without  obtaining  something  from 
him. 

6.  The  experience  of  the  graces  granted  me 
through  tin;  inti-n •« -s~iou  of  St.  Joseph  makes 
me  wish  that  I  could  persuade  everybody  to 
have  a  special  devotion  to  this  great  Saint. 

7. 1  do  not  think  that,  for  several  years  past, 
I  have  asked  in  vain  anything  from  St.  Joseph 
on  his  festival  day  (March  19th). 

8.  I  took  the  glorious   St.  Joseph  for  my 
patron    and    intercessor,    and    recommended 
myself  much  to  him  ;  I  have  since  found  out 
that  on   that  and  on   other    occasions    this 
great  Saint  was  more  prompt  and  generous  in 
helping  me,  where  my  honor  and  my  salva- 
tion were  at  stake,  than  I  would  have  dared  to 
expect. 

9.  I  cannot  think  without  astonishment  of 
the  graces  bestowed  on  me  by  God  through 
the  intercession  of  St.  Joseph,  and  of  the  dan- 
gers, both  of  body  and  soul,  from  which  he 
has  delivered  me. 

10.  Other  persons  whom  I  advised  to  rec- 
ommend themselves  to  St.  Joseph   have  ex- 
perienced, as  I  have,  that  he  helps  us  in  all  our 
needs ;  every  day  1   am  becoming  more  and 
more  convinced  of  this  truth, 

11.  If  there  happened  to  be  some  imperfec- 
tion in  the  assistance  that  I  asked  of  St.  Jo- 
seph, he  himself  removed  this  defect-  so  as  to 
make  the  assistance  turn  to  my  advantage. 


"Lizzie  Rose." 

tRgLUASED,  FEBRUABT  12,  1333. 
Tl  E  gave  her  a  conflict  strong, 
*-  \  That  she  might  overcome ; 
He  gave  her  a  combat  fierce  and  long,— 
The  crown  of  her  martyrdom. 

But  peace  hath  come  at  the  end, 

Sweet  peace  and  heav'nly  rest ; 
And  the  words  we  breathe  o'er  thy  bier,  dear  friend, 

Are  the  words  of  the  writer  bleat  : 

Thanks  to  our  God  e'er  be — 

(Who  giveth  the  just  reward) 
For  He  hath  given  her  victory, 

Through  Christ,  our  gracious  Lord  1 

ELKAVOB  C.  DON.HELLT. 


Catholic  Notes. 

Every  Christian  who  would  make  himself 
worthy  of  the  name  f-hould  meditate  occasionally 
on  the  bufferings  and  death  of  our  Divine  Re- 
deemer. The  whole  life  of  our  Lord  is  so  full  of 
loving  conde-cension  for  the  creatures  He  came  to 
redeem  that  no  one  with  a  heart  can  contemplate 
any  portion  of  it  without  being  affected.  A  God 
becoming  incarnate  in  the  womb  of  a  virgin 
through  love  for  us — a  God  condescending  to  be 
born  in  a  stable,  in  winter,  to  teach  us  humility 
and  contentment  in  poverty  and  suffering— a  God 
of  infinite  purity  submitting  to  the  painful  ordeal 
of  circumcision,  to  teach  us  obedience  to  the  law — a 
God,  through  the  great  love  He  bore  His  creature*, 
leading  for  thirty-three  years  a  life  of  poverty,  of 
suffering,  of  labor,  of  self-denial,  travelling  on 
foot  throughout  Judea,  teaching  and  preaching 
by  word  and  example,  with  nnt  a  place  whereon  to 
lay  His  head,  while  at  the  same  time  manifesting 
His  divine  power  by  curing  the  sick,  raising  the 
dead  to  life,  and  casting  out  devils— this  God  be- 
come man  through  love  for  us,  for  each  one  of  us, 
finally  offers  Himself  a  willing  .sacrifice  on  the 
cross  for  the  sins  of  the  world  !  Men  are  affected 
to  tears  by  the  story  of  a  Damon  and  Pythias,  but 
what  was  the  friendship  and  love  of  these  men  to 
that  borne  us  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ?  Who 
can  behold  our  Lord  in  His  agony  in  the  garden 
without  being  affected  at  the  sight !  He  who  had 
raised  the  dead  to  life  in  an  agony,  sweating  blood, 
shedding  tears  for  the  sins  of  the  world  He  came 
to  save,  bowed  to  the  earth  in  prayer — not  for 
Himself:  He  needed  it  not— but  for  us,  His  way- 
ward creatures,  His  brethren  by  adoption.  The 
culminating  act  of  this  life  of  love — of  divine  love 
— is  still  more  affecting  when  we  come  to  the 
way  of  the  cross  preceding  the  crucifixion  on 
Calvary.  Scourged,  crowned  with  thorns,  buffeted 
and  spit  upon,  the  Divine  Victim  of  love  carries 
the  heavy  weight  of  the  Cross  through  the  street* 
of  Jerusalem  and  up  the  heights  of  Calvary, — 
and  all  this  through  the  love  He  bore  us.  Cru- 
cified, He  dies  for  us ;  His  feet  are  nailed  to  await 
our  coming ;  His  head  is  bowed  to  give  us  the 
kiss  of  peace  ;  His  Heart  is  opened  to  receive  us  5 
His  arms  extended  to  embrace  us.  Approach, 
Christian,  and  kiss  the  feet  of  your  Saviour,  your 
Brother,  for  He  condescended  to  adopt  men  as  Hit 
brethren.  During  this  holy  season  of  Lent,  de- 
voted especially  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Passion 
of  our  Lord,  accompany  Him  often  in  spirit,  in 
company  with  His  Blessed  Mother,  on  the  dolor- 
ous Way  of  the  Cross. 


Few  books  published  during  the  past  year  have 
excited  greater  interest  or  secured  a  larger  num- 
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ber  of  readers  than  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mozley's  "  Rem- 
iniscences, Chiefly  of  Oriel  College  and  the  Oxford 
Movement."  Wherever  this  remarkable  move- 
ment has  been  heard  of,  the  greatest  eagerness 
has  always  been  manifested  to  learn  more  of  its 
leaders,  and  particularly  of  its  illustrious  founder, 
John  Henry  (now  Cardinal)  Newman.  Mr.  Moz- 
ley's work  contains  much  that  is  new,  hence  the 
unusual  interest  which  attaches  to  it.  We  have 
read  many  reviews  of  these  lively  volumes,  but  by 
far  the  ablest  and  most  satisfactory  in  every  re- 
spect is  that  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Oswald  Keatinge, 
D.  C.  L.,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Catholic  World.  We  have  decided  to  re- 
produce it  entire,  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  not  subscribers  to  that  excellent 
magazine.  The  first  half  of  the  article  appears 
in  our  present  issue,  and  the  sequel  will  be  given 
next  week. 

We  were  not  aware  that  Mr.  Keatinge  was  in 
this  country  till  we  saw  an  announcement  of  a 
lecture  to  be  delivered  by  him  before  the  Xavier 
Union  of  New  York.  We  hope  to  hear  of  him 
often  as  a  writer  and  speaker.  Whatever  comes 
from  his  lips  or  pen  is  sure  to  be  solid,  full  of  in- 
terest, and  serviceable. 


An  interesting  item  is  appearing  in  our  ex- 
changes to  the  effect  that  once  when  a  future 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore  (Most  Rev.  Dr.  Mare- 
chal)  visited  the  home  of  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States  he  saw  "  a  full-length  painting 
of  Mary  Immaculate  hanging  at  the  head  of  his 
bed."  And  Washington  is  reported  to  have  re- 
marked on  it :  "I  cannot  honor  the  Son  without 
venerating  the  Mother."  We  do  not  know  what 
authority  there  is  for  this  statement :  we  repeat 
it  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  It  would  certainly 
be  noteworthy  if  the  Father  of  the  Country  of 
Mary  Immaculate  had  a  devotion  to  her. 


Mgr.  Langenieux,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  took 
occasion  of  a  recent  reception  of  the  clergy  to 
communicate  the  good  news  that  the  caiise  ol  the 
beatification  of  the  Venerable  Canon  of  Rheims, 
John  Baptist  de  La  Salle,  founder  of  the  Christian 
Brothers,  has  advanced  another  point ;  the  Holy 
Father,  having  examined  the  processe*  of  the 
ordinaries  relative  to  the  miracles  performed 
through  the  intercession  of  the  venerable  servant 
of  God,  has  decided  that  there  was  reason  to  con- 
ider  them  sufficiently  proved,  and  that  the  process 
might  continue.  

The  venerable  Father  St.  Cyr,  well  known 
throughout  the  West,  departed  this  life  at  the 
Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Carondolet, 
Mo.,  on  the  21st  ult.  He  was  the  first  resident 
priest  in  Chicago,  and  built  the  first  church  there 


in  1833.  The  future  great  Metropolis  of  the  West 
was  then  only  a  frontier  town,  though  its  present 
Catholic  population  is  about  250,000.  For  some 
years  past  Father  St.  Cyr  has  been  in  infirm 
health,  and  blind. 
May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


Cardinal  Hassoun  has  bought  ground  in  Rome 
with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  a  seminary  for  the 
education  of  Armenian  candidates  for  the  priest- 
hood.   

There  are  twenty-nine  Catholic  peers  who  have 
seats  in  the  English  House  of  Lords  ;  four  Privy 
Councillors ;  and  forty-seven  Baronets,  the  pre- 
mier being  the  "  infant  "Sir  Henry  Alfred  Doughty 
Tichborne,  and  the  last  in  rank  Sir  Maurice  O'Con- 
nell.  

It  is  estimated  that  the  Catholic  schools  of 
Baltimore  save  the  State  $350,000  a  year. 


Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Gilmour,  of  Cleveland,  is  a  keen 
observer  of  man  and  things,  and  the  impressions 
of  few  travellers  are  more  worthy  of  being  made 
public.  Whatever  he  has  been  pleased  to  say  anent 
his  recent  visit  to  the  Old  World  is  not  only  worth 
hearing,  but  deserving  of  remembrance.  Many 
people  have  the  idea  that  the  bond  of  Catholic 
faith  is  so  weakened  in  Europe  as  to  be  ready  to 
sever;  but  Bishop  Gilmour  is  far  from  sharing  such 
an  opinion.  "  Wherever  I  went,"  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  "  I  found  the  faith  strong  and  vigor- 
ous. It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  Catholic 
faith  or  the  Christian  religion  is  giving  way. 
There  is  more  closing  up,  shoulder  to  s-houlder,  to 
meet  the  enemy,  but  no  weakening.  We  have 
been  told  that  in  Italy,  France  and  Ireland  re- 
ligion is  giving  way.  Such  a  statement  is  not 
true,  or  I  have  not  observed  correctly.  There 
is  more  faith  in  the  world  than  we  give  it  credit 
for ;  there  is  a  breaking  down  of  differences  and 
prejudices.  Priests  recognize  this  and  are  en- 
couraged. I  have  been  struck,  in  my  sojourn, 
by  the  kindly  feeling  exhibited  toward  the  Cath- 
olic faith.  This  very  evening  a  statement  as  to 
this  feeling  was  made  to  me  on  the  cars  by  a 
clergyman  other  than  a  Catholic,  who  also  con- 
gratulated me  on  Catholic  unity." 


Prof.  Alexander  Diinitry,  whose  death  occurred 
recently  in  New  Orleans  at  the  advanced  age  of  78, 
was  at  one  time  United  States  Minister  to  Central 
America,  and  held  at  different  times  other  im- 
portant Government  posts.  He  was  a  man  of 
vast  and  varied  learning.  A  few  days  before  his 
death  he  had  the  happiness  of  receiving  the  last 
Sacraments  and  died  peacefully. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 
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Hon.  R.  S.  Sewall,  President  of  the  Maine  His- 
torical Society,  states  that  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  Irish  settlements  in  that 
State  years  before  the  pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on 
Plymouth  Rock.  These  early  settlements  are 
claimed  to  be  of  Protestant  origin  ;  but  there  was 
a  Spanish  fortified  colony  (Catholic,  of  coarse,)  on 
the  Permaquid  River,  west  side  of  Permaquid 
Point,  somewhere  between  the  years  1565  and 
1588.  It  was  abandoned  in  1602.  A  few  years 
since  a  farmer,  ploughing  near  Castine,  Me., 
turned  up  a  leaden  plate  and  threw  it  aside. 
Having  a  use  for  it  sometime  afterwards  he 
hunted  it  up,  and  was  surprised  to  see  letter*  on 
it.  The  inscription  was  soon  made  out  by  an  his- 
torical student  in  the  vicinity:  "On  the  8th  of 
June,  1648, 1,  Friar  Leo,  of  Paris,  Capuchin  mis- 
sionary, laid  this  corner-stone  in  honor  of  Our 
Lady  of  Holy  Hope."  By  this  sweet  title  did 
Mary  take  formal  possession  of  New  England 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  ago.  Dr. 
John  Gilmary  Shea  says  there  was  a  colony  of 
Dominican  monks  in  Virginia  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  Plymouth  Rock  was  discovered. 


A  private  letter  from  a  reverend  friend  in  Pitts- 
burgh announces  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
J.  Howley,  pastor  of  Kittanning,  Pa.,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  night  of  the  16th  ult.  His  death 
was  caused  by  pulmonary  consumption,  after  a 
lingering  illness  of  several  months.  He  continued 
to  exercise  the  duties  of  the  saered  ministry  long 
after  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  and  it,  may  truly  be 
said  of  him  that  he  spent  himself  and  was  spent 
for  the  good  of  his  people.  He  was  born  of  Irish 
parents  at  Scranton,  finished  bis  studies  at  the 
diocesan  seminary  in  Pittsburgh,  and  was  or- 
dained about  nine  years  ago.  He  was  first  an  as- 
sistant at  St.  Mary's  Church  in  that  city,  a  charge 
which  ill  health  soon  forced  him  to  resign.  Sub- 
sequently he  attended  the  arduous  mission  of 
Washington,  Pa.  In  December,  1878,  he  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  Kittanning,  where  he  died.  In 
the  death  of  Father  Howley  the  diocese  of  Pitts- 
burgh has  lost  a  most  worthy  and  efficient  priest. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


New  Publications. 

A  MEMORIAL  OF  ST.  FRANCIS  XAVIER'S  CHUKCH, 
Comprising  a  Short  Biographical  Sketch  of  the 
Jesuit  Missions  in  New  York,  and  a  Description  of 
the  New  Church.  New  York  :  College  of  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier,  W.  16th  St.  1882. 

This  is  a  neatly  printed  brochure  of  84  pages,  in 
:!'  paper  cover,  the  first  page  of  the  latter  being 
covered  with  an  appropriate  design  specially  en- 
graved for  it.   The  body  of  the  work  i-  embellished 


with  19  engravings,  including  portraits  of  faix  of 
the  early  rectors  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's. 

The  account  given  of  the  early  missions  is  inter- 
esting. It  is  only  a  short  time  since  we  published 
in  THK  "AvK  MARIA"  a  sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Father  Isaac  Jogues,  S.  J.,  who  in  his  missionary 
career  visited  the  Dutch  settlement  at  New  Am- 
sterdam, now  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  the 
first  to  administer  there  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Church.  Having  effected  his  escape  from  the  Mo- 
hawk Indians,  from  whom  he  suffered  excruciating 
tortures,  and  was  many  times  threatened  with 
death,  Father  Jogues  fled  to  New  Amsterdam, 
where  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by  Gover- 
nor Kieff  and  the  Dutch  settlers,  who  paid  100 
gold  pieces  for  his  ransom,  gave  him  an  ovation, 
furnishing  him  with  food  and  clothing  and  the  nec- 
essary expenses  for  his  return  to  Europe.  Father 
Jogues  found  only  two  Catholic*  in  the  Dutch  set- 
tlement, —this  was  in  1643, — a  Portuguese  woman , 
and  a  young  Irishman  who  went  to  confession  to 
the  missionary.  The  city  of  New  York  now  con- 
tains a  Catholic  population  estimated  at  600,000 
souls  !  The  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  to  judge 
from  the  description  given  of  it  in  the  pamphlet 
before  us,  must  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city. 

A   large  8-page    paper,  called  St.  Mary't 

Messenger,  is  published  annually  in  the  interests 
of  St.  Mary's  Union,  an  association  organized 
for  the  support  of  orphans  in  the  Diocese  of  Tren- 
ton. Through  the  columns  of  the  Messenger  the 
members  of  the  Union  are  kept  informed  of  the 
progress  of  their  work,  and  the  inestimable  bene- 
fits which  their  alms  are  conferring  on  the  helpless 
little  ones,  of  whom  our  Divine  Saviour  said, "  Ver- 
ily, I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  you  have  done 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  Me."  (St.  Matt.,  xxv,  40.)  The 
funds  received  from  the  Union  go  the  support  of 
St.  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum  and  Industrial  School, 
situated  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  where,  as  much  as  possible,  the  com- 
forts of  home  are  afforded  to  destitute  children. 
The  institution  is  in  charge  of  those  Angels  of 
Mercy,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  whose  self-sacrific- 
ing labors  are  too  well  known  to  need  words  of 
praise. 

"If  I  Were  a  King"  is  the  title  of  an  ad- 
mirable drama,  in  four  acts,  for  male  characters, 
just  published  by  Joseph  A.  Lyons,  A.  M.,  of 
Notre  Dame  University.  It  was  written  expressly 
for  the  St.  Cecilia  Philomathean  Society  of  that 
institution  by  a  member  of  the  College  Faculty, 
and  will  be  found  a  useful  addition  to  the  scanty 
repertory  of  college  plays.  The  composition  is 
calculated  to  amuse  and  at  the  same  time  elevate 
the  mind.  The  plot,  though  simple,  abounds  in 
incidents,  and  is  not  devoid  of  passages  capable  of 
grand  effect  Price,  50  cents. 
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youth's  Department. 


St.  Joseph's  Lily. 


BT   THE    KEV.    MATTIIKW   UU88KLL,   8.  J. 


SHE  chose  for  her  own  wee  garden 
The  corner  that  farthest  lay 
From  the  merry  babble  and  laughter 

Of  the  croqueteers  at  play. 
Away  in  the  farthest  corner 

She  chose  one  tiny  bed, 
And  she  fenced  it  round  with  boxwood, 
And  "This  is  my  own,"  she  said. 

She  sowed  pink  Pride  of  London 

And  blue  Forget-me-not, 
With  many  a  pretty  flower 

Whose  name  I  have  forgot. 
But  of  all  her  flowers  the  dearest 

Saint  Joseph's  lily  pure, 
For  she  herself  is  Lillie, 

And  dear  to  the  Saint,  I'm  sure. 

Alas!  the  lily  faded 

Within  that  garden-bed, 
Yet  not  in  vain  the  maiden 

Her  smiles  had  o'er  it  shed. 
St.  Joseph  now  will  tend  her 

With  still  more  loving  care  : 
He  will  make  her  heart  his  garden, 

And  plant  his  lily  there. 


The  Adventures  of  Fernando,  Grandee 
of  Spain. 


BY     CANON     8  C  H  M  I  D  . 


PART    II. 

CHAPTER  I. 

[ERNARDO  returned  with  Fer- 
nando to  the  abbey.  He  cared 
for  the  good  child  with  the 
solicitude  of  a  tender  mother, 
dressed  his  wounds,  brought 
him  his  meals,  and,  at  first,  after 
sitting  by  his  bedside  all  day  long, 
watched,  in  turns  with  his  servant, 
during  the  night  beside  the  amiable 
boy.  The  wounds  were  soon  healed ;  Fer- 
nando grew  strong  and  was  completely  re- 


stored. He  often  asked  for  his  mother,  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  as  he  still  called  his  aunt  and 
her  children.  "Alas !"  he  would  often  say,  ten- 
derly, "  why  doesn't  my  dear  mother  come  ?  " 
Bernardo  answered  that  the  good  mother 
who  loved  him  fondly  could  not  possibly 
come  yet ;  as  soon  as  she  was  able,  she  would 
come,  with  all  her  children,  and  bring  him 
many  pretty  things.  ''Meanwhile,  dear  Fer- 
nando," said  he,  "  1  will  be  mother  and  father 
to  you."  The  boy  often  asked  lor  Pedro  also. 
"He  has  surely  gone  mad,11  said  he,  "or  he 
would  not  neglect  me  so.  When  he  gets  back 
his  reason  he  will  certainly  come  to  see  me." 
Bernardo  left  him  in  good  faith,  saying : 
"Pedro  must  have  been  crazy,  or  he  would 
not  have  treated  you  so  cruelly ;  but  1  think 
he  is  already  coming  to  his  senses.'1 

Bernardo  was  accustomed  to  divert  the  boy 
from  these  reflections,  and  always  observed  a 
strict  silence  as  to  his  being  of  noble  lineage, 
and  the  only  heir  to  great  riches  and  extensive 
estates.  He  wished  to  educate  him  very  sim- 
ply, reflecting  as  he  did  that  the  hope  of  be- 
ing a  nobleman  might  make  the  child  idle 
and  vain,  and  spoil  all  the  fruit  of  a  good 
education.  And  thus  the  boy,  little  by  little, 
began  to  forget  his  former  abode,  and  the  rec- 
ollection of  his  earlier  home  and  its  surround- 
ings gradually  dimmed.  His  present  foster- 
father,  to  whom  he  now  clung  with  the  tender, 
earnest  love  of  a  childlike  heart,  became  all  in 
all  to  him.  As  Bernardo  was  accustomed  to 
call  him  "son,"  so  Fernando  always  called 
him  "father,"  and  it  did  not  enter  his  mind 
to  inquire  whether  he  ever  had  another  father. 
The  people  of  the  neighboring  country  for  a 
long  time  knew  nothing  of  the  boy  whom 
the  monk  had  brought  home ;  and  it  was 
nearly  a  year  before  they  even  learned  of  his 
being  there.  But  as  they  were  of  opinion 
that  Bernardo  had  been  a  distinguished  no- 
bleman, and,  out  of  grief  for  the  early  demise 
of  his  consort,  had  settled  in  the  abbey — the 
monument  in  the  myrtle  grove  seeming  to 
prove  this  clearly — they  were  naturally  con- 
vinced that  the  sweet  and  beautiful  boy  was 
really  his  son,  and  had  only  then  been  brought 
to  his  father's  abode. 

Bernardo  made  it  his  most  important  con- 
cern to  educate  Fernando  well.  He  instructed 
him  in  his  religion,  and  spoke  to  him  of 
God.  He  began  by  relating  episodes  from 
sacred  history,  which  were  fitted  to  his  age 
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and  understanding.  But  what  was  the  joy  of 
the  pious  old  man  when  he  found  that  the 
boy  already  knew  the  history  of  the  creation, 
of  the  patriarchs,  and  many  of  the  subsequent 
relations,  and  could  relate  them  with  great 
correctness  !  Bernardo  had,  therefore,  only  to 
continue  the 'instruction  where  the  good  fos- 
ter-mother had  broken  off.  With  equal  de- 
light did  he  remark  that  the  little  fellow 
took  great  pleasure  in  observing  plants  and 
trees,  and  could  already  appreciate  in  their 
wonderful  growth  and  varied  beauty  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  the  Creator.  He  taught 
him  to  distinguish  useful  plants  and  weeds, 
and  to  know  their  beneficial  qualities  ;  also 
the  names  of  the  stars,  directing  his  attention 
to  their  courses.  He  explained  to  him  how 
all  nature  is  like  a  ladder,  up  which  we  must 
mount  to  God,  whom  we  cannot  yet  perceive 
with  our  senses. 

Bernardo  was  the  little  fellow's  teacher  in 
reading  and  writing ;  and  he  extended  his 
course  of  instruction  according  as  the  boy 
advanced  in  age.  The  pious  nobleman  was  a 
complete  master  of  German,  and  as  German 
was  much  esteemed  in  Spain  on  account  of 
the  king  of  Spain  being  a  native  of  that  coun- 
try, he  also  taught  him  to  speak  and  write 
that  language.  When  he  became  aware  of 
Fernando's  superior  talents,  he  instructed  him 
in  Latin,  read  certain  of  the  old  Roman  au- 
thors with  him,  and  thus  transported  himself 
back  to  his  own  youthful  years.  By  inter- 
course with  the  clear,  expanding  mind  of  the 
boy,  so  full  of  thirst  for  knowledge,  Bernardo 
acquired  new  vigor.  He  worked  with  him  in 
the  garden,  and  took  little  trips  up  the  moun- 
tains, always  drawing  the  boy's  attention  to 
the  beauties  of  nature,  in  which  they  abounded. 
He  early  accustomed  Fernando  to  grace  and 
propriety  in  his  speech,  carriage,  and  general 
conduct,  and  had  him  clothed  as  was  custom- 
ary with  Spaniards  of  noble  birth.  Thus 
trained,  Fernando  grew  up  an  intelligent  and 
well-bred  youth,  with  a  most  benevolent 
heart,  perfect  form,  and  native  nobility  of 
mien. 

Fernando  had  just  reached  his  fourteenth 
>v;ir  when  an  event  occurred  which  threw  a 
of   sorrow  over  him  and  his  tender- 
irted  foster-father.     Frederick,  Bernardo's 
thful  old  servant  and  friend,  who  also  ten- 
rly  loved  the  young  Count,  prepared  him 
jy  enjoyments,  and  contributed  his  share 


towards  his  education,  became  dangerously  ill. 
Bernardo  never  stirred  from  his  bedside,  and, 
as  he  grew  worse  day  by  day,  wept  over  him 
without  ceasing.  Fernando,  too,  would  sit 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  the  hot  tears  flowing 
down  his  cheeks.  The  sick  man  felt,  on  the 
contrary,  a  sweet  consolation,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  anticipation  of  a  better  life.  "  We  have 
suffered  much  together,  dear  master,"  said  he ; 
"we  have  learned  how  worthless  are  all  the 
world's  goods,  how  vain  and  transitory  all  its 
pleasures.  Praised  be  God !  we  shall  enjoy 
a  real  life  for  all  eternity.  If  God,  even  here 
on  earth,  appears  so  beautiful,  how  much  more 
beautiful  and  glorious  must  He  not  be  in 
heaven  !  Oh,  how  I  rejoice  at  the  thought  of 
beholding  Him  !" 

Bernardo  had  one  of  the  neighboring  shep- 
herds go  for  a  priest  who  lived  many  leagues 
away.  The  priest  came  in  due  time,  and  the 
sick  man  received,  with  great  devotion,  the 
Holy  Sacraments  of  the  dying.  He  gradually 
became  weaker  and  weaker,  and  before  many 
days  had  passed  he  was  in  his  last  agony. 
Bernardo  knelt  by  the  -death-bed  and  prayed 
aloud,  with  clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes, 
whilst  Fernando  knelt  beside  him,  praying 
and  weeping  with  him.  After  the  faithful 
soul  had  departed,  they  both  remained  all 
night  in  the  chamber  of  death,  keeping  watch 
over  the  remains.  Fernando  had  never  seen 
a  dead  person  before.  "Oh,"  he  exclaimed, 
"how  pale  the  face  looks!  There  is  some.- 
thing  awful  about  death  !" 

Bernardo  made  use  of  the  occasion  to  speak 
to  him  about  eternal  life.  "This  corpse,"  said 
he,  "is  no  longer  our  dear  old  friend  whom 
we  loved  so  much.  What  you  see  here  is  only 
the  garment  of  the  soul  which  he  has  laid 
aside.  His  soul — himself — as  he  lived  virtu- 
ously, is  with  God,  in  unspeakable  happiness. 
His  body,  which  we  are  going  to  confide  to 
the  earth,  will  one  day  be  again  united  with 
the  spirit.  As  Jesus  Christ  arose  glorious 
from  the  dead,  so  also  will  our  dead  friend 
Frederick  rise  again.  We,  too,  shall  one  day 
lay  aside  our  bodies,  this  covering  of  earth 
that  enfolds  us;  like  him,  we  have  here  no 
abiding  place  ;  we  also  must  leave  this  world. 
Oh,  let  us  so  live,  dearest  Fernando,  that  we, 
too,  may  go  to  God  !  The  only  thing  that  can 
give  us  joy  when  we  are  on  our  death-bed  is 
true  virtue ;  the  only  thing  that  can  grieve 
us  then  is  sin.  We  will,  therefore,  by  the  side 
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of  our  friend's  remains,  promise  God  that  we 
will  always  be  good  and  virtuous.  Then  we 
may  promise  ourselves  to  see  him  again  in 
heaven." 

After  the  remains  of  Frederick  were  con- 
fided to  their  last  resting-place,  Bernardo  felt 
rery  lonely  in  his  solitary  cell.  A  hundred 
times  a  day  did  he  iniss  his  old  friend*  and 
servant,  his  confidential  intercourse  and  will- 
ing services.  The  loss  was  to  him  irrepa- 
rable ;  he  was  forced  to  the  conviction  that  he 
should  never  again  obtain  such  a  faithful 
companion  and  helper,  and  that  he  would  not 
be  able  any  longer  to  continue  his  lonely  life 
in  the  abbey.  It  occurred  to  him  also  that  it 
was  now  time  to  send  Fernando  to  some  high 
school  and  introduce  him  into  society.  He, 
therefore,  determined  to  accompany  him  to 
the  site  of  a  good  school,  and  remain  near  him 
as  a  friend  and  a  guide.  He  laid  aside  his 
monk's  habit,  and  clothed  himself  again  ac- 
cording to  his  real  standing  in  life ;  he  also 
had  Fernando  clad  according  to  his  rank,  and 
provided  him  with  everything  necessary  to 
appear  as  a  young  Spanish  noble. 

Before  Bernardo  left  the  abbey,  he  estab- 
lished there  a  religious  foundation.  This  he 
had  secretly  designed  from  the  time  he  had 
had  the  chapel  restored  and  the  monastery 
built.  The  shepherds  in  the  surrounding 
mountains  had  no  priest  in  their  midst  to 
preach  to  them  the  word  of  God,  care  for  the 
salvation  of  their  souls,  and  console  them  in 
their  sufferings.  Their  parish  church  was  so 
far  away  that  they  could  reach  it  only  at  the 
greatest  inconvenience ;  so  that  the  children 
and  the  old  people  could  scarcely  go  to  Mass 
once  a  year.  Bernardo,  therefore,  founded  a 
parish  for  them  all  their  own.  The  chapel 
became  the  parish  church,  his  dwelling  the 
parsonage,  and  for  the  future  pastor  he  pro- 
vided such  an  income  .that,  relieved  of  tem- 
poral cares,  he  might  devote  his  life  entirely 
to  his  holy  calling,  and  still*  have  something 
wherewith  to  help  the  needy.  Bernardo  re- 
mained long  enough  to  see  the  new  pastor  in- 
stalled and  presented  to  his  people.  On  this 
occasion  he  gave  a  feast  to  the  whole  parish. 
The  rejoicing  of  the  people  was  indeed  great ; 
but  .fully  as  great  was  the  grief  when  Ber- 
nardo, their  father,  friend  and  benefactor,  a 
few  days  after  took  his  leave  of  them  and  de- 
parted, never  to  return. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


A  Legend  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt. 


"Arise,  and  take  the  Child  and  His  Mother, 
and  fly  into  Egypt."  St.  Joseph  promptly 
obeyed  the  mandate  of  the  angel ;  and  we  see 
the  Divine  One  and  the  blessed  two  fleeing 
through  the  solemn  darkness  of  the  night. 
The  holy  Mother  is  seated  upon  an  ass,  with 
her  little  Babe  tenderly  folded  to  her  breast ; 
whilst  the  gentle  foster-father,  the  kind  pro- 
tector, carefully  guides  the  way 

In  this  wearisome  journey  of  the  Holy 
Family,  they  came  upon  a  man  sowing  wheat. 
Some  mysterious  influence  attracted  him  to 
the  travellers.  From  the  countenance  of  the 
Virgin-Mother,  or  from  the  earnest  eyes  of  the 
Child  she  bore  in  her  arms,  a  softening  gleam 
of  grace  descended  into  his  heart.  He  was 
very  kind  to  them,  and  permitted  them  to 
cross  his  field ;  and  the  young  Mother,  folding 
her  Babe  yet  more  closely  to  her  heart,  leaned 
forward,  explaining  to  him  that  they  were 
pursued  by  enemies.  "And  if  they  come  this 
way,"  said  the  sweet,  low  voice,  "and  ask  if 
you  have  seen  us —  " 

"I  shall  say  you  did  not  pass  this  way," 
was  the  eager  interruption. 

"Nay,"  said  the  Blessed  Mother,  with  gen- 
tle dignity,  "that  would  be  falsehood,  and  a 
sin.  You  must  only  speak  the  truth.  "  Say  : 
'They  passed  me  while  I  was  sowing  this 
corn.'  '1 

And  the  travellers  pursued  their  journey. 
The  next  morning  the  sower  was  amazed  to 
find  his  corn  had  sprung  up  and  ripened  in 
the  night.  While  he  was  gazing  at  it  in  as- 
tonishment, Herod's  officers  rode  up  and  ques- 
tioned him. 

"  Yes :  I  saw  the  people  of  whom  you  speak," 
said  the  sower.  "  They  passed  here  whilst  I 
was  sowing  this  corn." 

Then  the  officers  moved  on,  feeling  assured 
that  the  persons  to  whom  the  sower  referred 
were  not  the  Holy  Family,  for  such  fine,  ripe 
corn  must  have  been  sown  several  months 
previously. 

Thus  the  holy  fugitives  arrived  safely  in 
Egypt ;  and  when  the  wicked  king  died  mis- 
erably in  his  magnificent  palace,  the  angel 
again  appeared  to  St.  Joseph,  bidding  him 
bring  Mary  and  her  Babe  to  Nazareth,  their 
home. — Ruth  O'Connor,  in  tke  Irish  Monthly. 
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Pulestrina. 


BY   OCTAVIA    HKNSKL. 


"  Palestrina's  genius,  so  rich,  so  fruitful,  attained  its 
truest  and  grandest  expression  in  the  musical  embodi- 
ment of  the  rites  of  his  Church." 

VNY  years  ago  a  little  child  was  taken 
to  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  where,  look- 
ing at  the  organ,  she  saw  the  strange 
name    "PALESTBINA"    upon    its    sculptured 


"  Palestrina  ?  And  who  was  he  ?  "  she 
asked  of  one  who  attended  her. 

"He  saved  the  music  of  our  Holy  Church," 
was  the  reply. 

Palestrina,  "Savior  of  Church  Music,"  —  yes, 
that  is  his  title  ;  but  his  life-story  cannot  be 
told  alone  :  it  is  too  closely  connected  with 
the  characters  and  events  of  the  time  in  which 
he  lived  to  be  separated  from  them.  Let  us 
take  up  the  state  of  music  in  Rome  in  the  days 
of  Claude  Goudimpl,  the  friend  and  teacher  of 
the  great  master,  Palestrina. 

Claude  Goudimel  (born  at  Vaison,  near 
Avignon,  in  1510)  was  the  first  musician  who 
established  a  music  school  at  Rome.  Little  is 
known  of  him  personally.  His  music,  prin- 
cipally Masses,  is  full  of  exquisite  tenderness, 
and  his  arrangement  of  the  Psalms  of  David  * 
were  adapted  from  the  popular  songs  of  the 

>ple  and  harmonized  in  so  simple  and  me- 

lic  a  manner  that  they  have  become  favorite 
tunes"  among  Protestants  as  well  as 
<>r  whom  they  were  written.  The  tune 
Hundred,  sung  at  the  opening  and  some- 

les  at  the  close  of  the  so-called  "  Evangel- 

Tr;inslated  into  French  by  Clement  Marot. 


ical"  forms  of  worship,  was  arranged  for  our 
Holy  Church  by  Claude  Goudimel  as  a  motet, 
or  short  scriptural  choral. 

Ten  years  after  the  birth  of  Goudimel,  Or- 
lando di  Lasso,  *  or  Lassus,  the  friend  and 
companion  of  Palestrina,  was  born  at  Mons, 
in  Hainault.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  choir-boy 
at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  his  native 
town.  He  had  such  a  lovely  voice  that  three 
times,  we  are  told,  he  was  kidnapped,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  force  him  to  sing  in  other 
cities  ;  but,  escaping  from  all  enemies,  he  was 
taken  at  the  age  of  twelve  by  his  patron,  Fer- 
dinand di  Gonzaga,  to  Milan,  and  afterwards 
to  Rome,  where,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  we 
find  him  chapel-master  in  the  Basilica  of  St. 
John  Lateran.  In  1557  he  received,  from  Al- 
bert V  of  Bavaria,  a  proposal  to  play  in  his 
chapel  at  Munich.  This  position  he  accepted, 
and,  at  tlyrty-seven  years  of  age,  removed 
from  Rome  to  the  Bavarian  capital,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  in  June  1594. 

He  composed  and  left  to  us  an  immense 
number  of  works,  all  of  which  possess  a  high 
standard  of  excellence.  His  lyric  and  epic 
tone-poems  serve  to  assure  us  how  grand  he 
would  have  been  in  dramatical  musical  art 
had  his  age  possessed  this  style  of  composition. 
In  the  realm  of  music  he  belongs  to  no  coun- 
try ;  through  him  the  glories  of  the  tone-art 
of  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  the  Nether- 
lands combine  and  find  expression.  With  his 
death,  we  are  told  that  "sacred  musical  art  in 
the  Low  Countries  vanished  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, while  in  Italy  it  flourished  in  a  new  and 
brighter  light."  Palestrina  was  sending  forth 
his  pupils,  and  the  school  of  Rome,  established 
by  Goudimel,  was  taking  the  lead  in  musical 


*  "  Roland  de  Lattre  "  in  his  native  tongue,  French. 
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matters,  and  giving  the  Italians  that  prestige 
which  they  were  sdon  to  obtain  over  all  Europe. 
"  Lassus,  lassum  qui  recreat  orbem,"* 

is  the  fitting  epitaph  which  his  contemporaries 
placed  upon  the  tomb  of  Orlando  Lassus ;  and 
even  in  our  own  day  his  motets  are  a  well- 
spring  of  delight,  clear  and  beautiful,  restful 
in  their  very  strength. 

In  the  town  of  Palestrina,  near  Rome,  was 
born,  in  the  year  1514,  Giovanni  Pierluigi 
Sante,  surnamed  u  Palestrina."  His  parents 
were  not  wealthy,  but  they  had  enough  to 
educate  their  boy  in  the  science  of  music,  for 
which,  at  a  very  early  age,  he  showed  decided 
talent.  He  became  organist  at  the  Cathedral, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  was  called  to 
Rome  to  teach  the  choir- boys  of  St.  Peter's 
in  the  Vatican.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  Goudimel  and  Orlando  Lassus,  and  was 
soon  made  chapel-master  at  St.  Peter's.  Four 
years  later,  when  he  published  his  first  book 
of  Masses,  written  in  four  and  five  parts,  he 
was  elected  to  direct  the  music  in  the  Sixtine 
Chapel.  But  he  was  married,  and  as  the  rule 
of  this  chapel  excludes  laymen,  Pope  Paul  IV 
was  unable  to  admit  him. 

The  magnificent  old  Gregorian  Chaunt,  the 
foundation  of  all  true  church  music,  was  the 
source  whence  Palestrina  drew  his  wondrous 
inspiration,  and  formed  that  pure,  grand, 
majestically  devotional  style  called  after  his 
name,  "The  Palestrina,"— a  style  which  ideal- 
ized well  the  superb  ritual  of  the  Church, 
and  endowed  it  with  a  religious  musical  life. 
"More  than  any  other  composer,  he  found 
those  sympathetic  yet  heavenly-pure  touches 
which  enabled  him  to  lend  adequate  musical 
expression  to  that  rich  liturgy  so  dear  to  the 
Catholic  Christian." f 

While  yet  living,  the  master  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  his  merits  recognized,  and  to  be 
recalled  to  the  Sixtine  Chapel  by  Pope  Pius 
IV,  who  created  expressly  for  him  the  position 
of  "  Composer  to  the  Pope's  Chapel."  a  distinc- 
tion, we  are  told,  which,  after  Palestrina's 
death,  was  conferred  only  on  one  other  com- 
poser, Felix  Anerio. 

At  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  1562,  the  ques- 
tion of  reform  in  church  music  was  vigorously 
urged.  Many  composers  had  introduced  such 

*  "The  weary  one  who  refreshed  the  wearied." 
t  Frederic  Louis  Bitter,  in  his  admirable  "History 
of  Music." 


frivolous  melodies,  and  so  overloaded  their 
Masses  with  artificial  forms  of  counterpoint* 
that  the  words  could  not  be  understood,  con- 
sequently the  Fathers  were  fully  determined  to 
banish  contrapuntal  music f  from  the  Church. 
Before  adopting  these  sweeping  measures, 
Pope  Pius  IV  appointed  a  committee  of  Car- 
dinals and  singers  of  his  chapel  to  think 
over  the  subject,  and  to  recommend  some 
method  of  reforming  the  musical  abuses. 
They  wisely  sent  for  the  master,  Palestrina, 
and  requested  him  to  write  three  Masses  in 
different  musical  form,  and  then  they  would 
judge  whether  contrapuntal  artificialities  could 
be  consistently  introduced  into  sacred  music. 
The  most  elaborate  of  these  trial  Masses  was 
written  in  six  parts  built  from  beginning  to 
end  upon  a  canon  J  with  which  the  Kyrie 
eleison  opens.  This  M^ss  was  performed,  and 
received  not  only  the  admiration  of  all  who 
heard  it,  but  the  approbation  of  those  very 
Fathers  who  had  urged  the  banishment  of 
contrapuntal  forms  from  Church  music.  In 
grateful  remembrance  of  his  former  patron, 
Palestrina  dedicated  this  work  to  Pope  Mar- 
cellus  II ;  and  thus  the  celebrated  Missa  Papce 
Marcelli  caused  its  composer  to  be  called  the 
"Savior  of  Church  Music."  And  he  was 
even  more — this  noble  Catholic  "master"  :  he 
was  the  savior  of  art-principle,  which  is  the 
source  of  all  music, — simple  truth — or  ex- 
pressing in  melodic  invention  and  striking 
harmonies  the  meaning  of  the  thought  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed. 

The  music  of  Orlando  Lassus  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  the 
music  of  Palestrina  to  the  painting  of  "the 
divine  Raphael " ;  but  his  devotional  har- 
monies seem  to  have  something  more  than 
opake  color:  the  passionate  splendor  of  the 
amethyst,  the  concealed  fire  of  the  opal,  thrill 
through  this  master's  music.  Of  him  we  may 
quote  what  has  been  so  exquisitely  sung  of 
the  "  artist  saint "  whom  we  feel  he  most  re- 
sembles— Fra  Angelico  :  || 

*  Composition  or  construction  of  musical  phrases  in 
several  parts. 

t  Music  in  different  parts— not  in  Gregorian  in- 
tervals alone. 

\  A  musical  subject  in  which  two  or  more  parts  are 
introduced,  one  after  the  other,  which  proceed  together 
in  equal  time  and  imitate,  note  by  note,  the  succession 
of  each  other. 

|  "Fra  Angelico,"  from  "Preludes,"  by  Maurice  F. 
Egan. 
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"  Your  heart  wa«  in  your  work  ;  you  never  feigned  ; 
You  left  u*  here  the  Paradise  you  gained." 

In  the  year  1594.*  the  great  master,  Pales- 
triua,  died,  at  Rome.  Eighty  years  he  had 
lived  and  worked  for  the  music  of  the  Church 
and  the  music  of  future  years. 


*  The  register  of  the  Pontifical  Chapel  contains  this 
entry  :  "  February  2,  1594. — This  morning  died  the 
most  excellent  musician,  Signor  Giovanni  Palestrina, 
our  d'-iir  companion  and  maestro  di  capella  of  St 
-  Church,  whither  his  funeral  was  attended  not 
only  by  all  the  musicians  of  Rome,  but  by  an  infinite 
concourue  of  people,  when  his  own  Libera  me,  Domine, 
was  sung  by  the  whole  college." 


Not  Dead,  bat  Sleeping. 


BT    II.   N. 


BLEEPING  in  the  crimson  sunset, 
O   While  the  evening  shadows  fall; 
Only  one  more  work  is  ended, 
That  is  all ! 
n. 
Sleeping  while  the  daylight  dieth, 

Ami  the  night-winds  murmur  low, 
And  the  quiet  brown-clad  figures 
Come  and  go. 

in. 
Sleeping  calmly  in  the  twilight 

While  the  shadows  deeper  fall ; 
Only  one  more  place  is  vacant, 
That  is  all ! 

IV. 

Sleeping  while  the  silver  moonlight 

Softly  falls  on  sea  and  shore  ; 
He  is  sleeping,  to  awaken 
Never  more  I 

v. 
Never  more  will  our  "to-morrow" 

Dawn  upon  his  aching  sight ; 
He  has  passed  from  this  world's  darkness 
To  the  light ! 

VI. 

To  the  light  eternal,  golden, 

To  the  everlasting  day. 
Where  all  sadness  and  all  shadows 
Flee  away ! 

VII. 

And  that  long,  long  watch  is  over, 

And  the  weary  feet  at  rest, 

And  the  tired  hands  are  folded 

On  his  breast ! 


VIII. 


All  his  pain  and  suffering  ended, 
He  has  beard  the  Master's  call ; 
And  he  is  "  not  dead,  but  sleeping," 
After  all ! 


Father  Tom. 

A  STORY  OP  CONNEMARA. 


BT  KUOKKT  ROBINSON,  AUTHOR  OK    BHTTHH  THA» 
OOLD,"  "MY  RAID  INTO  MEXICO,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  VII-(Gontinued). 

Mr.  Aiken,  despite  his  admirable  equipment 
as  a  fisherman,  proved  a  decided  failure.  He 
cast,  and  cast,  and  cast,  until  his  arm  ached, 
but  no  hungry  trout  responded  to  his  allure- 
ments. In  vain  he  changed  his  flies  ;  in  vain 
he  tried  a  " brown  hackle"  with  a  "wren 
body,"  or  a  "hare's  foot"  with  an  "orange 
body";  in  vain  did  he  spin  his  decoys  over 
foaming  eddies,  or  over  still  and  sleeping  parts, 
— all  in  vain  ;  the  trout  refused  to  acknowledge 
his  powers  and  remained  insensible. 

"It's  no  go,  Jim!  I'm  played  out, — an 
Americanism!"  puffed  Aiken,  as,  perspiring 
and  blowing,  he  flung  himself  on  a  tuft  of  terns. 

"  I  tould  ye  the  fish  wudn't  rise  while  this 
wind  lasted." 

"  But  there 's  no  wind." 

"There  ought  to  be,  anyhow." 

The  upholsterer  had  provided  himself  with 
a  packet  of  sandwiches,  made  up  bv  the  will- 
ing hands  of  Mrs.  Joyce,  and  a  flask  full  of 
potteen,  both  of  which  he  shared  with  Jim 
Doyle.  The  latter,  under  the  influence  of  the 
meat  and  drink,  became  exceedingly  commu- 
nicative. 

"  Do  ye  see  that  lonesome  white  house,  sir, 
out  in  the  threes  beyant?"  he  asked,  his 
mouth  half-full. 

"Yes." 

"That's  Mullinstown,  the  ancient  sate  of 
the  O'Carneys." 

"It  looks  a  good  sort  of  shooting-box." 

"  Be  the  mortial  there  was  the  quarest  bit 
o1  shootin'  done  there,  on  a  bit  of  a  lake  be- 
hind that-,  house,  that  ye  ever  knowed.  It  hap- 
pened to  ould  Major  O'Carnry^-^^wtNat  Mnl- 
.vii,  thuf  me  father-/nis^n  siHwwet  b« 
glory  this  night ! — lived 
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"Ah  ! "  said  Aiken,  his  thoughts  in  quite 
another  direction. 

"  Well,  sir,  th'  old  Major  was  as  daysint 
an  ould  gintleman  as  ever  swallied  a  glass  o' 
sperrits  or  stuck  a  knife  in  a  biled  leg  o1 
mutton;  an*  there  was  always  lashin's  and 
laviu's  at  his  house.  If  ye  wor  hungry,  it  was 
yerself  that  was  to  blame ;  if  ye  wor  dhry, 
be  me  song  it  was  in  regard  to  takin'  a  sup 
too  much ;  faix,"  added  Jim,  "  it  wasn't  for 
want  of  a  golliogue,  anyhow.  Th'  ould  leddy 
herself  was  aiqual  to  the  Major  ;  an1  a  more 
hospitable  cupple  didn't  live  this  side  of  the 
bridge  of  Athlone.  Well,  sir,  wan  mornin'  a 
letther  come,  sayin'  that  some  friend*  was 
comin'  for  to  ballet  at  Mullinstown. 

"40ch,  I'm  bet,  Dan  !'  says  Mrs.  O'Carney. 

"4  What's  that  yer  sayin'  at  all   at  all  ?' 

says  th'  ould  Major  ;  '  who's  bet  ? '  says  he.     • 

"'Sure  there 's  Sir  Val  Blake,  from  Menlo 

Castle,  an'  Misther  Bodkin  Burke,  from  Lough- 

rea ;  an'  there 's  more  comin','  says  she  ;  4  and 

this  is  only  Wednesda','  says  she. 

44 4  Arrah,  what  the  dickins  has  that  for  to 
say  to  it  ? '  says  the  Major. 

"4 There's  not  as  much  fresh  water  in  the 
house  as  wud  give  a  daysint  brekwest  to  a 
blackbird,'  says  she  ;  *  an'  they  all  ate  fish  on 
Frida','  says  she  :  k  an'  how  are  we  for  to  get 
on  at  all  at  all,'  says  she,  kwid  the  horses 
spavined,  an'  Jim  Doyle' — that's  me  father, 
Misther  Aiken, — 4  laid  up  wid  a  sore  foot ! ' 
says  she.  4  They  '11  be  wantin'  fish,  an'  game, 
an'  all  manner  o'  divarshin ;  an'  it 's  hairy 
bacon,  an'  mebbe  a  taste  o'  herrin',  they  '11  have 
for  to  put  up  wid,'  says  she. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  said  Jim,  in  explanation, 
"there  was  little  or  no  roads  in  thim  times, 
an'  the  carrier  only  kem  wanst  a  week,  an' 
sometimes  dickins  a  sight  they  'd  see  of  him 
for  a  month. 

" 4  We  're  hobbled,  sure  enough,'  says  the 
Major ;  '  we're  hobbled,  ma'am,'  says  he  ;  ' an' 
I  wish  they  had  the  manners  for  to  wait  to  be 
axed  afore  they'd  come  into  a  man's  house 
like  an  invasion  o'  the  Danes,'  says  he.  '  Be 
this  and  that ' — rappin'  out  a  big  oath — 4  but 
it  bates  the  Danes  ! '  says  he. 

44 '  Cudn't  ye  shoot  somethin'  ? '  says  Mrs. 
O'Carney. 

u  *  Shoot  a  haystack  flyin',  ma'am,'  says  the 
Major,  tn  a  huit,  tor  he  was  rosy,  an'  whin  he 
was  rosy  ne  was  wickkeder  nor  Fogarty 's  ram. 
'  Whatfis^tfyere  fo\-  to  shoot,  ma'am,  barrin'  a 


tiny-gull  ?    An'  ye  might  as  well  be  aitin'  saw- 
dust an'  digestin'  the  Rock  o'  Cashil.' 

" 4  I  seen  three  wild  ducks  below  on  the 
lake,'  says  she. 

4' 4  Ye  did,'  says  the  Major, — 4  ye  did  on  Tibbs 
Eve ;  an'  that  comes  naythur  afore  or  afther 
Christmas.' 

"'It's  thruth  I'm  telling  ye,'  says  Missis 
O'Carney.  4 1  seen  thim  this  very  mornin'  as  I 
was  comin'  from  Mass,'  says  she ;  '  an'  be  the 
same  token,'  says  she,  lookin'  out  o'  the  windy, 
4  there  they  are  on  the  pond  this  blessed  ininit , 
an'  lookin'  rosy  an'  well.' 

"'Then  upon  me  conscience,'  bawls  the 
Major,  4  they  won't  sit  there  very  long  ;  an',  if 
I  don't  hit  thim.  I'll  make  thim  lave  that." 

"  So  he  up  an'  loads  an  ould  blundherbuss 
wid  all  soarts  of  combustibles,  an'  down  he 
creeps  to  the  edge  of  the  wather  an'  hides 
himself  in  the  long  grass,  for  the  ducks  was 
keadin'  up  for  him  ;  up  they  come,  an'  the 
minit  they  wor  widin  a  couple  o'  perch,  he 
pulls  the  thrigger  as  bould  as  a  ram,  whin — 
be  the  hokey-smoke  the  butt  of  the  gun  hit  him 
a  welt  in  the  stomach  that  levelled  him,  anT 
ined  him  feel  as  if  tundher  was  rumblin'  inside 
of  him.  He  roars  millia  murdher,  for  he 
thought  he  was  kilt  intirely;  but,  howsom- 
ever,  he  fell  soft  an'  aisy ;  an'  he  put  out  his 
hand  to  see  if  he  was  knocked  into  smithereens 
behind,  whin  he  felt  somethin'  soft  an'  warm 
right  undher  him.  '  Arrah  what  the  puck  is 
this  ? '  says  he  ;  an1,  turnin'  round,  what  was 
he  sittin'  on  but  an  iligant  jack-hare !  4  Yer 
cotch,  tna  bouchal'  says  the  Major ;  ' an'  let 
me  tell  ye  that  yer  as  welkim  as  the  flowers 
o'  May.'  Wasn't  that  a  bit  o'  luck,  Mr. 
Aiken?"  demanded  Jim,  with  an  inquisitive 
glance. 

"  You  bet  it  was,  Jim,"  laughed  the  uphol- 
sterer. 

"  Well,  now,  I'm  goin'  to  tell  ye  a  quarer 
thing  yet,"  said  Jim. 

"  What  are  you  givin'  us,  Jim  ? — an  Ameri- 
canism ! — ha!  ha  !" 

"  I  '11  go  bail  ye'll  be  afther  tellin'  me  it  'i 
an  invintion." 

41  I'll  tell  you  nothing  of  the  kind,  Jim,  n< 
matter  how  thin  it  may  be." 

44  Well,  that's  mannerly,  anyhow,"  mutterc 
Jim,  as  he  proceeded.    "  The.  Major,  wud  his 
shot,  dhropped  two  of  the  ducks  (the  combi 
tibles  in  the  blundherbuss  wud  have  levell* 
a  flock  of  she«p,  let  alone  a  few  fowls) ;   bi 
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th'  ould  mallard  kept  llo;it in'  on  the  wather 
in  a  quare  soart  of  a  way,  an'  yell  in1  murdhur. 
Whin  the  Major  kem  niizh  him  he  seen  that  he 
was  tasti-m-d  likf,  to  sonn-tliin'  un.lhcr  tin-  \\;i- 
ther  ;  an'  whin  h«»  cotrh  him,  what  do  ye 
think  he  found? — it's  truth  I'm  tellin'  ye, 
an1  no  lie, — he  found  the  ramrod  that  he  neg- 
lected for  to  take  out  of  the  gun  whin  load- 
in1  it  run  right  through  the  ould  mallard  ; 
half  of  it  was  in  the  mallard,  an1  hy  this  hole 
in  in-'  coat  the  other  half  was  stuck  in  a  lovely 
lump  of  a  sammin  ;  an1  so  the  bould  Major 
cotch  thim  both.  4  Now,'  says  he,  '  who 's 
afraid !  I've  fish  an  game  galore,'  says  he — 
Here's  Miss  Jarrette  an*  Father  Tom  an' 
Misther  Winstay,"  cried  Jim. 

"Let  us  be  fishing,"  exclaimed  Aiken,  has- 
tily scrambling  to  his  feet,  and  beginning  to 
whack  the  stream  as  though  he  were  engaged 
in  driving  a  team  of  cart-horses. 

"  Who  the  doose  is  that  little  cockney,  fish- 
ing ? "  asked  Mr.  Winstay,  fixing  a  rimless 
glass  on  his  eye  and  gazing  at  the  river- 
whacking  upholsterer,  who  made  pretence  of 
not  perceiving  the  approaching  party. 

"  I  declare  it's  little  Mr.  Aiken,"  laughed 
Miss  Jarrette. 

44  Who 's  Aikeu  when  he 's  at  home  ?  " 

u  Down  here  he  is  the  boss  upholsterer." 

"  What  an  idiot ! "  drawled  the  guardsman. 
u  He  can't  be  fishing  :  he  is  beating  the  wa- 
ter." 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Aiken  ?  "  and  Miss 
Jarrette  was  beside  him.  "  Good  sport  ?  " 

u  None  at  all,  Miss  ;  can't  expect  it  while 
this  wind  lasts." 

44  There  are  some  capital  red  herrings  down 
the  river, sir,"  observed  the  guardsman  ;  "you 
might  try  them." 

44  Go  and  try  them  yourself,  sir,"  was  the 
warm  retort. 

44 1  have  done  so,  and  find  them  capital.  I 
cannot  imagine,"  continued  Winstay,  "how 
the  trout  could  resist  that — get  up.  They 
ought  to  come  to  the  surface  to  take  a  look  at 
you." 

44  It 's  paid  for,  sir,"  said  Aiken  ;  "  and  let  me 
tell  you,  sir,  that  when  I  bought  it  I  did  not 
buy  it  to  wear  it  to — to  receive  impertinence 
from  you  or  any  other  man.  Good  morning, 
Father  Tom!" 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Aiken  !     I  'm  afraid 
have  chosen  a  bad  day   for  fishing.     I 
>w  this  river  well.     Just  where  you  stand, 


when  I  was  a  boy  I  caught  a  trout  over  two 
pounds  weight,  with — not  so  grand  a  rod  a* 
yours — but  with  a  sally  switch,  a  piece  of 
twin*-,  a  ml  a  pin.  I  should,  in  all  honesty, 
add  that  I  jumped  in  after  the  fish,  and 
brought  it  ashore  in  my  arms ;  and,"  added 
the  priest,  with  his  bright  smile,  "it  was  one 
of  the  great  triumphs  of  my  life.  I  wish  you 
good  luck,  sir." 

The  priest,  with  Miss  Jarrette,  passed  on. 
Winstay  remained. 

"Give  me  a  cast.  /'//  show  you  how  to- 
handle  a  rod,"  ke  exclaimed. 

44 1  '11  give  you  no  cast  till  you  apologize  for 
your  impertinence,"  cried  Aiken,  whose  blood 
was  up  at  being  slighted  in  the  presence  of 
Jacqueline. 

'4  Apologize  ! " 
."Yes." 

"  To  a  cockney  tradesman  !  Well,  that  is 
cool." 

"  You  may  find  the  river  there  cooler,"  re- 
torted Aiken,  who  was  goaded  to  madness  by 
the  cold,  supercilious  manner  of  the  other ; 
"and  if  you  don't  apologize  I'll  give  you  a 
ducking  in  it." 

"A  lunatic  by  Jove  !"  said  the  guardsman, 
gazing  at  him,  and  allowing  the  gaze  to  travel 
slowly  from  Aiken's  forehead  to  his  boots. 

44  Will  you  apologize — yes  or  no  ?" 

The  loud  tone  in  which  the  words  were 
uttered  caused  the  priest  and  Miss  Jarrette  to 
turn. 

"Go  to  the  devil  !"  said  Winstay,  brushing 
past  the  now  crazed  upholsterer. 

The  guardsman  was  on  the  river  side  of 
Aiken,  and,  as  he  shoved  past,  the  upholsterer, 
throwing  out  his  left  foot,  and  flinging  his 
body  against  that  of  Winstay,  sent  the  latter, 
with  a  loud  execration,  into  the  brawling  river, 
at  this  spot  about  two  feet  deep. 

The  guardsman,  all  dripping,  and  somewhat 
bewildered,  scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  was 
leaping  to  the  bank  with  a  view  to  tackle  his 
frantic  opponent,  when  Father  Tom  rushed 
up,  followed  by  the  heiress. 

44  What  does  all '  this  mean  ?  "  gasped  the 
priest.  "  Mr.  Aiken,  have  you  lost  your  senses  ? 
Stand  apart  both  of  you  !  Oh,  this  is  a  sor- 
rowful sight.  Explain!" 

The  guardsman,  by  a  violent  effort,  regained 
his  self-control.  "It's  rather  lucky  this  lu- 
natic tried  his  games  on  me,"  he  laughed. 

44  I'm  no  lunatic.    I'm  an  Irishman,"  roared 
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A.iken,"and  as  good  a  gentleman  as  you, — bet- 
ter, for  I  never  willingly  insulted  anybody  iu 
ray  life.  Tt  will  teach  you  a  lesson,  my  bucko, 
to  leave  honest  men  alone.  Miss  Jarrette,  I 
was  fishing  ;  T  was  offending  nobody.  This 
whelp—" 

"Mr.  Aiken,"  said  Father  Tom,  "do  not  let 
jour  angry  passions  get  the  better  of  your 
reason." 

"  That's  all  very  fine,  sir ;  but  this — man 
•comes  up  to  me,  and  sneers  at  me,  and  insults 
me — for  what  ?  Am  I  going  to  take  his  gra- 
tuitous insults  because  he  happens  to  be  an 
officer  in  the  army  ?  Not  I.  I  am  made  of 
sterner  stuff.  I — " 

"  Come  along,  my  good  friend,"  said  Father 
Tom,  taking  him  by  the  arm.  "  It  would  have 
been  more  heroic  of  you  to  have  taken  no  no- 
tice of  such  unworthy  conduct.  Recollect  the 
insults  our  Master  bore  without  a  word  of 
reproach.  Say  to  this  gentleman  that  you  re- 
gret having  allowed  your  evil  passion  to 
have—" 

"  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"Yes,  indeed,  you  will,  Mr  Aiken." 

There  was  so  calm,  so  holy  a  look  in  the 
good  priest's  eyes,  so  much  of  pleading  in  his 
Toice,  that  Aiken  hesitated. 

"You  will,  indeed,"  repeated  Father  Tom. 

•"  Well,  sir,  I — I  suppose  I  ought,  as  you  say 
-so,"  paid  the  upholsterer. 

"  That  is  right,  my  son.  The  greatest  vic- 
tories in  the  world  are  the  victories  we  gain 
over  our  evil  inclinations.  Mr.  Winstay," 
added  the  priest,  addressing  the  dripping 
guardsman,  "this  gentleman  regrets,  deeply 
regrets,  that  in  a  moment  of  passion  he  acted 
«o  unjustifiably,  and  he  is  desirous  of  express- 
ing his  regret.  I  am  sure  you  will  receive 
that  expression  in — " 

"  I'll  see  him  d d  first,"  interrupted  the 

guardsman. 

li  Mr.  Aiken,"  said  Father  Tom,  with  great 
dignity,  "you  observed  a  moment  ago  that 
you  were  a  better  gentleman  than  he.  Sir,  you 
are  not  only  a  better  gentleman,  but  you  are  a 
better  Christian.  Now,  my  child," — to  Jac- 
queline,— "  let  us  move  on.  Jim  Doyle,  you 
will  see  that  no  further  altercation  takes  place." 

•4  Faix  I'll  do  me  level  best,  Father  Tom." 

"'  You  are  not  worth  kicking,"  observed  the 
guardsman,  as  he  turned  to  follow  in  the  direc- 
tion of  (Jlentreegan  ;  "  if  you  were  I  would 
upholster  you." 


As  he  disappeared  in  the  distance,  Jim  re- 
gretfully ob>erved  :  "Musha  but  I'm  sorry 
he  didn't  give  thrubble,  Misther  Aiken,  for" — 
here  a  sigh  popped  in-r-k'you  see,  I'd  Father 
Tom's  permission  for  to  dale  \vud  him  ;  an', 
the  Lord  forgive  me,  but  I'd  like  for  to  give 
him  a  lawful  baitin1." 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


Mozley's  Reminiscences.* 


Oswald  Keatinge,  D.  C.  L.,  in  The  Catholic  World. 
(CONCLUSION.) 

Manning  and  Pusey  scarcely  appear  in  these 
pages ;  nor  Tait,  except  in  the  sharp  rap  at 
the  "  Four  Tutors."  And  surely  it  is  no  slight 
breach  of  charity  to  bring  back  from  the  past 
the  frailties  and  errors  of  the  dead,  as  in  the 
case  of  poor  Hartley  Coleridge.  We  have  no 
space  to  devote  to  the  Froudes,  who  present  a 
group  almost  as  diversified  as  the  Wilberforces 
or  the  two  Newmans.  We  will  therefore  turn 
to  the  central  figure  of  this  picture — John 
Henry  Newman.  It  is  certainly  somewhat 
remarkable  that  no  great  leader  of  thought  in 
his  lifetime  has  exercised  so  great  a  direct  and 
indirect  influence  as  this  man.  One  who  is 
anything  but  friendly  recently  said  :  "  The 
figure  of  John  Henry  Newman  is  suffused 
with  an  atmosphere  of  severe  romance  to 
which  Cardinal  Manning  is  a  stranger,  and  is 
surrounded  by  an  accretion  of  traditions  and 
fancies  that  cause  him  even  in  his  lifetime  to 
1  have  won  his  way  to  the  region  of  fable.' " 
Of  no  other  person  in  this  century  can  as 
much  be  said.  Newman  founded  no  sect,  aa 
did  Wesley,  yet  the  latter  has  never  had  so 
many  adherents  as  the  former.  For  Wesley- 
ans  are  less  the  disciples  of  Wesley  than  of  a 
system  that  bears  his  name  ;  and  not  one  in  a 
hundred  could  give  a  clear  account  of  his  life, 
or  a  resume  of  his  writings.  It  is  not  so  with 
Newman.  Every  item  of  his  career  is  read 
with  the  keenest  interest.  His  works  are  read 
with  avidity  even  for  their  "English  unde- 
filed,"  as  well  as  their  clear  common  sense 
and  profound  thought.  Carlyle,  himself  no 
mean  authority  on  the  subject,  was  once  asked 
what  he  thought  to  be  the  secret  of  Newman'* 
great  popularity.  He  replied :  "  A  man  who 
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does  something  which  all  men  worth  the  name 
are  trying  to  do,  each  one  after  his  fashion, 
and  do  i-timlly  too,  is  and  must  be  a 

curiosity  to  his  fellows.  Newman  thought 
his  way  through  great  difficulties  to  a  logical 
issue  ;  and  those  who  have  the  same  soul- 
fights  are  curious  to  know  how  he  did  it." 
That  is  to  say  he  has  the  prestige  of  a  hero. 
What  is  the  origin  of  the  eclat,  the  triumph 
that  greets  a  Wolseley  or  any  other  general 
returning  victorious  ?  This  :  he  has  fought 
his  way  against  odds,  "made  by  force  his 
merit  known,11  achieved  a  success  at  the  cost 
of  suffering  and  deadly  peril.  And  what  are 
the  sufferings  and  perils  of  an  earthly  conflict 
compared  to  that  more  fearful  war  within  ; 
when  the  prize  is  life  or  death,  heaven  or  hell, 
peace  present  and  future ;  when  one  has  to 
break  loose  from  old  habits  of  thought,  shake 
hands  for  the  last  time  with  old  friends,  go 
forth,  unknowing  and  unknown,  to  new 
scenes,  new  faces,  new  everything,  with  only 
God  and  Hope  to  lean  on  ?  We  say  such 
men  are  heroic ;  and  the  leader  of  thousands 
of  such  was  John  Henry  Newman.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  Spectator 
says  of  Mr.  Mozley's  work  :  "  Above  every- 
thing else  they  are  reminiscences  of  Car- 
dinal Newman,  and  they  have  the  charm 
which  everything  associated  with  that  myste- 
rious and  solitary  figure  inevitably  possesses." 
Nothing  is  so  interesting  as  to  watch  the 
gradual  growth  of  a  mind.  The  unfolding  of 
the  flower,  the  progress  of  the  day  from  the 
first  glimmer  of  dawn  to  the  full  meridian 
•plendor,  is  not  half  so  absorbing.  A  great 
deal  must  always  remain  hidden,  and  can  but 
be  faintly  guessed  at,  for  the  results  seen  in  a 
few  word*  or  a  single  sentence  may  have  cost 
the  excogitation  and  elaboration  of  months. 
Mr.  Mozley  supplies  some  links  which  mod- 
esty probably  omitted  in  the  Apologia.  We 
get  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  beginning  of  the 
great  work  in  Newman's  mind,  and  some  of 
the  processes  whereby  he  arrived  at  a  logical 
conclusion.  From  the  first  to  the  last  it  is 
obvious  that  his  conversion  was  reluctant. 
Like  almost  all  converts,  he  started  with  a 
positive  antipathy  to  Rome,  and  his  inves- 
jations  originated  in  a  desire  to  procure 
mger  evidence  against  her.  In  the  chaos 
opinions  at  that  period,  one  doctrine  was 
jived  by  all  parties  as  incontrovertible — 
.,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  apostate, 


and  the  Pope  Antichrist  and  the  man  of  sin. 
Nfwman  began,  as  all  his  followers  did,  by 
study  of  the  Scriptures.  Protestants  trium- 
phantly dare  Catholics  to  "search  the  Script- 
ures"; but  we  assert  that  no  man  can  do 
this  thoughtfully  and  intelligently  and  re- 
main a  Protestant.  The  extravagances  ol 
those  who  study  the  Bible  and  nothing  elt-e 
are  well  set  forth  by  the  witty  Dean  Ramsey  ;* 
and  Krble  was  not  the  only  one  who  "took 
his  stand  on  the  conceivability,  and  indeed 
certainty,  of  the  Almighty  having  created  all 
the  fossils  and  other  apparent  outcomes  of 
former  existences  in  the  six  days  of  Creation n 
(Vol.  I,  p.  179).  There  was  supposed  to  be  a 
fixed  disagreement  between  science  and  revela- 
tion. Newman  early  surmounted  this.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  he  always  had  a  high 
esteem  for  the  authorized  version.  Its  mag- 
nificent English,  its  quaintuess,  the  splendid 
vein  of  poetry  running  through  it,  made  it 
most  congenial  to  his  poetic  mind.  He  has 
explained  this  in  the  Apologia.  Yet  he  early 
felt  that  alone  it  was  insufficient.  There  was 
a  living  voice  needed.  He  was  not,  as  some 
have  represented,  a  man  confident  in  his  own 
powers,  and  moving  steadily  forward,  step  by 
step,  to  a  goal  always  in  view.  "In  his  own 
case  he  was  always  consulting  the  auspices,  so 
to  speak,  to  guide  his  course  and  to  decide  some 
question  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  de- 
cide simply  on  its  merits.  An  unexpected  act, 
or  word,  or  encouragement,  or  a  check ;  the 
appearance  of  a  book  or  an  article,  pleasant 
or  otherwise ;  a  meeting,  a  separation,  came  to 
him  with  the  significance  of  an  intervention. 
Whatever  happened,  he  interpreted  it  as  provi- 
dentially designed  "  (Vol.  I,  p.  209).  He  started 
with  the  belief  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  a  part  of  the  one  holy  Catholic  Church, 
needing  much  to  reawaken  her  to  usefulness 
and  duty,  but  as  such  containing  the  germs  of 
indestructible  vitality.  He  would  do  what  he 
could  to  rekindle  her  smouldering  fires,  and 
he  made  preaching  a  power  in  the  land.  This 
mighty  engine  for  good  or  ill  had  lain  neg- 
lected for  years  and  years.  The  Wesleyi 
and  Whitefield  knew  its  power,  but  in  the 
average  parish  church  it  had  become  "  weary, 
stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable."  The  university 
never  gave  any  instruction  in  preaching ;  it 
was  supposed  to  come,  as  Dogberry  says  of 
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reading  and  writing,  "by  nature."  Who  can 
calculate  the  melancholy  results  ?  Let  anyone 
compare  the  state  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  this  respect  five-and-twenty  years  ago  and 
at  the  present  time.  "  The  sermon  was  brutum 
fulmen.  Humanity  and  common  sense  re- 
volted against  such  teaching,  and  it  really 
could  no  more  reach  the  understanding  than 
so  many  letters  of  the  alphabet  shaken  out  of 
a  bag  upon  a  table"  (Vol.  I,  page  188).  What 
has  developed  Liddon,  Knox-Little,  Body,  and 
others,  but  the  movement  which  Newman 
originated  ?  We  may  remark  in  passing  that 
his  University  Sermons  were  the  first  since 
those  of  Jeremy  Taylor  that  suggested  any 
relation  between  beauty  and  holiness.  Burke 
has  traced  the  connection  between  sublimity 
and  beauty,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
holiness  must  be  beautiful  because  sublime. 
It  seemed  a  natural  corollary  in  the  minds  of 
men  at  that  period,  that  piety  could  not  be  at- 
tractive, that  ugliness  was  a  necessary  qualifi- 
cation of  religion.  A  clergyman  who  preached 
a  cheerful  piety  was  thought  to  be  "  no  better 
than  he  should  be."  A  sour  and  vinegary  as- 
pect was  thought  to  sit  well  on  "  professors," 
and  hence  hypocrisy  became  more  or  less  a 
fashion.  We  desire  to  record  our  opinion 
that  the  constant  contemplation  of  ugliness 
and  deformity  is  demoralizing.  It  lies  at  the 
root  of  a  great  deal  of  vice.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  poor  laborer  gets  tired  of  the  squalor 
and  dirt  of  his  miserable  hovel,  and  flies  for  a 
change  to  the  glare  and  glitter  of  the  gin- 
palace  ?  Newman  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
initiating  or  reviving  the  idea  that  to  be 
godly  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  morose  and 
disagreeable. 

Mr.  Mozley  throws  a  little  light  upon  New- 
man's politics.  His  aversion  was  an  oligarchy. 
"There  are  always  bad  elements  in  it,  and  the 
bad  elements  prevail"  (Vol.  I,  p.  244).  He  was 
only  impelled  to  speak  out  when  the  interests 
of  the  Church  were  imperilled.  This,  we-take 
it,  is  much  the  conduct  of  all  peaceable  clergy. 
There  is  certainly,  a  time  when  it  becomes  a 
crime  to  keep  silent,  and  that  time  is  when 
the  interests  of  morality  and  sound  doctrine 
call  for  a  vigorous  defence.  In  this  Newman 
differed  from  Whately.  And  we  should  have 
been  pleased  if  Mr.  Mozley  had  explained  to 
us  the  final  estrangement  of  these  two  men. 
We  have  seen  it  alleged  again  and  again  that 
"they  passed  in  the  street  without  recogni- 


tion," etc.,  as  though  this  was  a  strong  evi- 
dence of  Newman's  bigotry,  and  that  the  well- 
known  urbanity  of  the  man  was  lost  in  the 
odium  theologicum.  We  believe  that  from  the 
first  the  clear  penetration  of  Newman  gauged 
the  mind  of  Whately  and  divined  his  strong 
leanings  to  rationalism.  After-events  proved 
this  pre-conception  to  be  well  founded.  As 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  he  gave  his  patronage 
specially  to  Broad-Churchmen.  His  examin- 
ing chaplain  was  a  Dr.  Abelschauser,  who  by 
his  influence  became  a  tutor  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. He  imported  him  from  Germany,  and, 
though  a  devoted  admirer  of  Hegel,  gave  him 
a  living  in  the  city.  He  used  his  great  in- 
fluence to  foment  the  ill-feeling  then  on  the 
increase  between  the  English  and  Irish  by 
fostering  a  society  called  "  Church  Missions  to 
Roman  Catholics."  It  was  organized  exactly 
as  if  the  Irish  were  heathens,  and  we  regret 
to  say  that  the  destitution  of  the  starving 
peasantry  was  made  use  of  to  procure  pros- 
elytes. Soup  and  tracts  went  ever  together. 
Despite  the  assertions  of  Lord  Plunket,  we 
challenge  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  of  the 
so-called  conversions  during  the  famine  and 
two  years  later.  The  fact  is,  as  soon  as  the 
wretched  peasantry  could  dispense  with  the 
bribes  of  the  missionaries  they  returned  to 
their  own  church,  to  which  they  had  ever 
been  loyal  at  heart.  Whately's  chaplain,  Dr. 
Hinds,  followed  his  footsteps.  He  made  a 
lamentable  failure  as  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and 
his  last  public  appearance  was  to  aid  in  build- 
ing a  church  for  Mr.  Voysey,  the  author  of 
the  blasphemous  work,  The  Sling  and  the 
Stone,  who  was  actually  ejected  from  his  liv- 
ing and  from  the  Church  of  England  for 
heresy.  If,  as  it  is  possible,  it  was  Newman's 
strong  antipathy  to  rationalism  that  led  him 
to  cut  Whately,  we  are  not  surprised.  This 
is  the  more  probable  from  the  fact  that  he 
kept  up,  and  still  keeps  up,  amicable  inter- 
course with  Anglican  friends. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  exquis- 
ite hymn,  "Lead,  kindly  Light,"  was  com- 
posed lend  additional  interest  to  that  favorite 
composition.  It  is  curious  to  know  that  it' is 
comprised  in  almost  all  dissenting  hymnals, 
even  those  of  the  Unitarians.  It  must  have 
had  a  very  touching  significance  when  sung 
recently  over  the  grave  of  the  author's  old 
friend,  Dr.  Pusey. 

Mr.  Mozley  mentions  the  Cardinal's  fond- 
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ness  for  the  violin.  The  last  time  we  saw  him 
was  at  the  Brorapton  Oratory,  when  the  Fa- 
thers got  up  a  little  surprise  for  him  in  the 
way  of  a  quartette  of  violins.  The  selection 
was  from  Beethoven,  and  it  was  very  gratify- 
ing to  note  the  waves  of  feeling  and  keen  ap- 
preciation that  passed  over  the  genial  counte- 
nance of  Newman — a  countenance  that  fully 
corroborates  the  idea  of  Plato  that  the  soul 
shapes  her  own  habitation,  and  the  counte- 
nance becomes  her  reflector. 

Newman  has  never  in  the  slightest  way 
countenanced  that  style  of  polemics  which 
consists  in  ridiculing  an  adversary.  He  con- 
tents himself  with  demonstrating  his  fallacies, 
as  he  did  Kingsley's  in  the  Apologia;  but 
though  Kingsley  offered  some  very  tempting 
points  for  attack,  his  antagonist  refrained  with 
chivalrous  magnanimity.  Mr.  Mozley  points 
out  that  the  caricatures  of  Protestantism  in 
some  Catholic  periodicals  are  often  outre,  and 
defeat  their  object  by  their  absurdity.  But 
surely  they  are  not  worse  than  those  levelled 
at  Catholics.  Neither  of  these  caricaturists 
perceive  that  the  truest  ridicule  is  a  most 
minute  description.  The  Englishman  or 
American  depicted  on  the  French  stage  is  so 
absurdly  unreal  that  the  satire  fails  of  its 
object.  But  the  English  and  American  come- 
dian copies  the  peculiarities  of  a  Frenchman 
to  the  letter — his  accent,  his  dress,  his  style — 
and  aims  at  being  exactly  like  a  Frenchman, 
and  this  is  much  more  provoking.  We  are 
of  opinion  that,  as  Horace  says,  one  may  tell 
the  truth  in  a  laughable  way,  but  ridicule  is  a 
dangerous  weapon  in  controversy,  and  in  the 
interests  of  charity  ought  to  be  discounte- 
nanced. 

We  cut  short  a  great  deal  more  that  we 
should  like  to  have  said  about  Cardinal  New- 
man, because  Mr.  Mozley  himself  demands 
more  special  treatment.  We  have  said  that  he 
represents  a  large  number  who,  like  himself, 
have  been  almost  persuaded  to  take  the  final 
step.  These  must  either  be  right  or  wrong.  If 
they  are  right,  what  becomes  of  the  illustrious 
army  of  men  who  gave  up  everything  for 
truth  ?  If  they  are  wrong,  have  we  not  cause 
to  ask,  u  How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opin- 
ions ?  "  They  could  not  have  a  better  apolo- 
gist than  Mr.  Mozley,  and  his  reasons  deserve 
careful  attention.  We  hope  to  deal  with  this 
part  of  our  subject  very  tenderly,  mindful  of 
the  many  devout  souls  who  are 


"  Longing  and  wishing  to  be  right, 
Yet  fearing  to  be  wrong." 

The  sweet  home-picture  drawn  at  p.  90  et 
seq.  (Vol.  II)  calls  attention  to  a  phase  of  the 
subject  which  has  not  been  fairly  handled,  ex- 
cept by  one  who  was  most  competent,  being 
himself  a  convert,  and  understanding  thor- 
oughly the  entire  matter.*  Mr.  Mozley  says 
that  though  "there  is  no  future  to  converts," 
they  have  never  been  intimidated  at  the  pros- 
pect. Yet  few  outside  the  English-speaking 
race  understand  what  is  meant  by  home,  or 
what  is  involved  in  breaking  it  up.  Home, 
we  know,  is  where  the  heart  is,  as  a  shrine  is 
where  the  Divine  Presence  abides,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  rich  or  poor.  Yet  I  appeal  to 
refined  and  elegantly  reared  women  who  may 
read  this  whether  they  can  comprehend  the 
feelings  of  one,  brought  up  in  the  daily  en- 
joyment of  things  and  circumstances  that 
have  become  almost  necessary,  suddenly  re- 
duced from  the  comforts  of  home  to  two 
frowzy  rooms  in  a  mean  dwelling ;  to  perform 
all  domestic  drudgery,  and  to  be  afraid  to  eat 
heartily  lest  the  loaf  should  not  last  long 
enough ;  to  count  cents  and  grow  learned  in 
all  the  contrivances  of  pinching  and  privation; 
to  see  the  faces  of  wife  and  children  grow  thin 
and  wan  from  lack  of  accustomed  comforts, 
and  the  forced  cheerfulness  of  the  heroic 
woman  who  "  takes  on  when  no  one  is  nigh." 
This  is  a  side  of  the  question  I  fear  born  Cath- 
olics too  little  appreciate.  Few  of  those  who 
have  gone  through  it  would  probably  have 
been  able  to  face  it  had  they  anticipated  it. 
In  this  case  it  is  a  "  blindness  to  the  future 
wisely  given."  How  many  are  deterred  from 
making  this  sacrifice  I  fear  to  think.  It  is 
frequently  the  harmless  things  of  life  that  be- 
come our  greatest  snares.  The  late  large- 
hearted  Pontiff  felt  the  want  of  converts  so 
deeply  that  he  made  provision  for  the  main- 
tenance of  candidates  for  the  priesthood  in  his 
Collegio  Pio;  but  nothing,  as  far  as  I  ever 
heard,  has  been  proposed  to  provide  married 
clergymen  with  the  means  of  gaining  even 
the  most  modest  pittance.  I  think  that  Cath- 
olics ought  to  appreciate  this. 

But  Mr.  Mozley  intimates  that  the  sweet 
home-life  is  a  peculiarity  of  Protestantism. 
Mr.  Ffoulkes  has  openly  asserted  that  Cath- 
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olicisra  is  antagonistic  to  its  cultivation.  L^t 
us  put  our  foot  down  firmly  upon  this  lie. 
What  are  the  bonds  of  home  ?  Are  they  not 
the  mutual  love  of  its  members,  the  obedience 
and  self-sacrifice  that  knit  the  varying  mem- 
bers into  a  whole,  as  the  ivy  that  twines  around 
its  porch  and  lends  unfading  greenness  and 
beauty  to  its  very  poverty  ?  And  are  these 
dispositions  fostered  by  the  teachings  of  Prot- 
estantism ?  Nominally,  we  admit ;  but  there 
is  an  entire  lack  of  means  to  enforce  the  pre- 
cept. It  is  a  common  complaint  that  parental 
obedience  is  dying  out ;  that  the  boy  or  girl 
of  twelve  is  more  experienced  in  forbidden 
knowledge  than  our  forefathers  at  twenty. 
Masters  of  schools  know  this  to  their  cost,  and 
confess  that  only  where  the  moral  restraint 
of  the  confessional  is  practised  can  there  be 
mental  discipline  and  soul-culture.  The  Eng- 
lish have  had  it  so  often  repeated  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  the  foe  of  home-life  that  it 
is  time  they  seized  upon  the  statement  and 
honestly  analyzed  it.  We  say  that  where 
there  is  a  perfectly  united  family  it  is  owing 
to  the  cultivation  of  those  virtues  which  radi- 
ate from  the  Church's  teachings.  We  have 
seen  in  the  East  a  tract  of  country,  once  care- 
fully irrigated  and  tended,  long  after  it  had 
been  left  to  itself,  still  putting  forth  the  rare 
rose  and  beautiful  shrub,  though  running 
wild.  And  wherever  the  light  of  divine  truth 
has  shone  it  must  leave  an  effect.  That  place 
can  never  be  again  as  it  was  before.  But  the 
power  that  helps  the  members  of  a  family  to 
repress  selfishness,  and  strive  for  each  other's 
welfare,  to  carry  out  the  divine  precept,  "love 
one  another,"  without  repressing  the  indivi- 
duality of  any — this  is  found  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  in  the  Catholic  Church  alone. 

Mr.  Mozley  tells  us,  k'I  cannot  remember 
the  time  when  I  liked  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles" (Vol.  II,  p.  254) ;  and  he  points  out  their 
opposition  to  the  Scriptures,  upon  which  they 
are  said  to  be  based.  He  seems  to  have  found 
that  the  Church  of  England  lacks  a  system  of 
piety.  Religion  has  been  called  "the  science 
of  the  saints."  This  suggests  rudiments,  grad- 
ual progress,  and  final  development  of  com- 
pleted knowledge.  But  any  inquirer  who  is 
anxious  for  his  soul  can  obtain  only  the 
vaguest  directions  how  to  secure  its  salvation. 
He  consults  a  physician  for  a  physical  ailment, 
and  receives  the  most  specific  and  minute 
directions  how  to  treat  it.  But  the  equally 


realizable  malady  of  the  soul  has  no  such 
treatment.  This  is  felt  by  devout  Anglican* 
to  be  the  weak  spot.  How  is  the  divine  life 
to  be  k^pt  up  in  the  soul  ?  They  are  perforce 
compelled  to  borrow  Catholic  practices  as  the 
only  efficient  means,  for  they  are  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  insufficiency  of  all  others. 
We  think  this  is  really  the  first  query  of  holy 
souls.  They  are  not  able  in  many  cases  to 
enter  into  doctrinal  disquisitions  or  weigh 
the  relative  value  of  evidence.  But  they  ask 
themselves:  "Will  this  system  help  me  to 
keep  down  the  wild  beast  in  my  nature,  to  at- 
tain to  a  higher  platform  of  life,  gradually  ad- 
vancing to  that  goal  where  the  intellectual 
subjugates  the  animal?  Will  it  help  me  to 
be  a  better  man,  more  lovable  in  my  home, 
more  conscientious  in  business,  more  faithful 
as  a  citizen  ?  We  confidently  assert  that  no 
man  who  has  ever  asked  himself  these  ques- 
tions fairly  will  be  content  with  anything  less 
than  the  Catholic  Church.  And  this  does  not,  as 
Mr.  Mozley  seems  to  understand,  reduce  a  man 
to  a  mere  acquiescing  machine,  whose  volition 
and  choice  are  wholly  disregarded.  He  says, 
*ll  always  felt  that  the  understanding  must 
be  subordinated  to  belief."  This  is  all  the 
Church  maintains.  The  intellect  of  man  is 
like  a  wingless  seraph,  unable  to  mount  into 
the  vast  regions  around  and  above  it.  Faith 
supplies  its  wings,  and  therefore  faith  is  but 
intellect  supplemented  and  perfected.  This 
our  author  illustrates  by  a  subject  that  comes 
home  to  all  hearts.  What  do  we  know  of  the 
state  of  the  dead  ?  St.  Paul  triumphantly 
exclaims :  "  Jesus  Christ  hath  abolished  death, 
and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.'* 
Yet,  after  all,  there  is  very  little  told  us 
about  the  subject  in  the  New  Testament.  It 
is  open  to  question  whether  as  many  hints 
and  intimations  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  may  not  be  gathered  from  classic  writers 
— say  Plato  and  Socrates,  for  instance, — as 
from  St.  Paul.  But  what  is  it  that  enables 
the  Christian  exultingly  to  cry,  "0  Death, 
where  is  thy  sting?" — that  sheds  light 
athwart  the  gloom  that  enfolds  the  grave,  and 
tells  us  that  what,  seems  death  is  only  transi- 
tion, that  life  shall  live  for  evermore,  and  that 
the  communion  of  saints  is  unbroken,  as  an 
army  ever  marching  on,  though  part  of  its 
ranks  are  out  of  slight  ?  It  is  the  supplement- 
ing teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church.  She 
unites  for  us  the  broken  threads  of  doctrine, 
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makes  tho  indistinct  clear,  the  vague  definite, 
and,  by  her  doctrine  consoled,  we  clasp  the 
hands  of  our  dead,  not  in  separation  and  eter- 
nal adieu,  but  to  meet  again  where  life  shall  be 
perfected  with  "the  full-grown  energies  of 
heaven." 

Would  that  Mr.  Mozley  had  followed  Bishop 
Wilberforce's  advice  !  Sa.i.uel  VVilberforce, 
in  one  of  the  most  famous  of  his  sermons, 
urged  Oxford  undergraduates  to  "entertain  no 
doubt ;  to  stamp  it  out  as  they  would  a  spark 
in  a  magazine,  and  recoil  from  it  with  horror" 
(Vol.  II,  p.  3U).  He  adds:  "Such  advice  is 
useless."  Why  ?  Is  there  anything  so  tor- 
turing to  the  soul  as  doubt  ?  Who  can  forget 
the  pathetic  cry  in  Homer,  "If  our  fate  be 
death,  give  light  and  let  us  die"?  Men  wish 
to  know  the  worst.  But  we  suspect  Mr.  Moz- 
ley considered  the  advice  de  trap  in  his  own 
case,  because  he  knew  the  issue  to  which  can- 
did investigation  must  conduct  him  would  be 
disagreeable.  It  is  sound  advice  to  stamp  out 
doubt,  especially  when  immortal  issues  are  at 
stake. 

As  we  closed  these  two  volumes  we  asked 
ourselves  the  question  that  Kingsley  long  ago 
asked  Newman  :  What,  then,  does  Mr.  Mozley 
believe ? 

He  believes  in  the  present  occurrence  of 
miracles.  "There  is  a  kind  of  miracle  which 
is  not  called  a  miracle,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  seems  only  a  succession  of  provi- 
dential interferences"  (Vol.  II,  p.  262).  He 
does  not  think  that  the  Scriptures  unsup- 
ported are  sufficient  foundation  for  the  faith. 
He  thinks  that  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  reasonable  and  proper.  He  believes 
in  the  real  presence  of  the  Lord's  Body  in 
the  Eucharist.  He  thinks  the  Assumption  of 
Mary  a  probable  doctrine.  He  admits  purga- 
tory and  the  invocation  of  saints  to  be  logical. 
He  admits  that  the  evidence  of  the  senses  is 
so  delusive  that  "  what  we  do  know  we  can- 
not know  rightly."  This  is  more  logically 
expressed  by  Tennyson  : 

"  We  have  but  faith  ;   we  cannot  know, 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see," 

—that  in  the  regions  of  the  Infinite  the  puny 
reasonings  that  apply  to  merely  finite  things 
can  have  no  application.  And  will  not  any 
say  of  this  man.  as  our  Lord  said  of  the 
mg  ruler  in  the  Gospel,  "Thou  art  not  far 
the  kingdom  of  God"?  Yes :  but  there 
no  evidence  to  show  that  he  ever  reached  it. 


Mr.  Mozley  refers  to  that  remarkable  book, 
l-'orster's  Essay  on  Decision  of  Character. 
Now,  there  is  no  kind  of  indecision  so  fatal  as 
indecision  in  spiritual  things.  It  is  easy  to 
find  excuses  that  appear  quite  irreiragable  to 
ourselves  within  our  secret  souls,  but  we  never 
knew  one  that  would  look  even  plausible  when 
put  into  writing.  Mr.  Mozley  puts  these  in- 
ward musings  into  words,  and  truly  he  is  right 
in  calling  his  present  position  "a  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion."  We  repeat  that  he  i» 
the  mouthpiece  of  large  numbers,  and  perhaps 
the  late  Dr.  Pusey  would  have  agreed  with 
his  reasons.  What  are  the.-e  reasons  ?  II  • 
says  :  "If  I  have  not  positively  recoiled  from 
the  great  question,  I  have  never  dreamed  of 
facing  it  "  (Vol.  1 1,  p.  316)  Yet  he  was  will- 
ing with  his  halt-conclusions  to  join  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  actually  applied  to 
Newman  for  advice  about  it.  His  reply 
was,  Wait  two  years ;  and  Mr.  Mozley  adds  : 
"No  doubt  Newman's  reply  did  urge  upon 
me  the  spirit  of  self-humiliation  and  discipline 
in  which  such  an  inquiry  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted." Certainly,  Cardinal  Newman  well 
understood  that  a  man  who  makes  this  mo- 
mentous change  ought  to  be  wholly  convinced, 
not  partly.  That  the  mind,  tired  of  being 
tossed  upon  the  sea  of  doubt,  finds  repose  in 
submission  to  a  great  authority  is  true,  but 
this  is  not  the  entire  feeling  that  ought  to  in- 
duce conversion.  One  may  submit  perforce 
and  yet  experience  no  real  metanoia,  no  radi- 
cal alteration  of  the  basis  of  life  in  relation  to 
the  Infinite.  Whatever  Cardinal  Newman 
meant,  he  certainly  expected  Mr.  Mozley  to 
continue  in  the  path  of  investigation  and 
preparation,  whereas  he  only  waited  "for  an 
enlightened  volition."  Newman  had  said : 
"The  Almighty  would  give  me  the  opportu- 
nity and  the  call  as  well  as  the  power  and  the 
mode  of  conversion."  He  himself  was  wait- 
ing "for  further  light  from  his  heavenly 
Guide."  To  doubt  that  such  light  is  given 
would  be  presumptuous  as  well  as  foolish. 
But  how  ?  Not  by  any  sort  of  compulsion, 
by  any  external  manifestation,  but,  as  New- 
man himself  expresses  it,  showing  us  "  on* 
step,"  and  enabling  us  to  take  it — by  listen- 
ing ever  for  the  whisper  of  the  Voice  that 
saith,  "This  is  the  way!"  There  is  such  a 
time  in  all  men's  lives,  and  no  doubt  it  is 
highly  dangerous  to  procrastinate  then.  Be- 
cause a  good  thought,  a  heavenly  desire,  com- 
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ing  into  the  mind,  is  from  above;  it  is  the 
whisper  of  the  Paraclete,  and  if  not  at  once 
heeded  will  pass  away,  perhaps  never  to  be  re- 
peated. Worldly  things,  on  the  contrary, 
ought  to  be  rarely  done  without  being  twice 
thought  over.  We  can  understand  no  state 
so  unsatisfactory  as  waiting  for  this  manifes- 
tation. Mr.  Mozley  does  not  tell  us  what 
shape  he  expects  it  to  take ;  but  his  seems 
much  like  the  case  of  the  Pharisees,  who  re- 
fused to  credit  Christ's  teaching  and  miracles, 
but  "asked  from  Him  a  sign  from  heaven." 
He  says :  "  My  call  to  Rome,  if  it  ever  should 
be,  must  be  one  written  in  circumstances  and 
be  intelligible  alike  to  myself  and  to  my 
friends."  But  if  God  gives  us  the  inestimable 
gift  of  faith  it  must  be  in  His  own  way.  Of- 
tentimes His  methods  are  not  intelligible  to 
ourselves.  We  "love  to  see  and  choose  our 
path  "  in  ignorance ;  when  true  faith  comes, 
we  add :  "But  now  lead  Thou  me  on."  We 
deny  that  "the  call  of  circumstances  is  all 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  have  ever  had 
to  lead  them  to  Rome"  (Vol.  II,  p.  403). 
In  most  cases  we  have  ever  known,  circum- 
stances seemed  to  indicate  quite  the  reverse. 
To  some,  indeed,  the  wrench  was  so  terrible 
that  it  was  a  real  crucifixion  of  the  flesh, 
which  led  those  who  only  judged  from  ap- 
pearances to  doubt  the  man's  sanity.  "  They 
are  where  they  are  by  force  of  circumstances," 
surely  is  untrue  of  the  Wilberforces,  Faber, 
Oakeley,  Dalgairns,  Coleridge,  Ryder,  and  a 
host  more  ;  nay,  quite  the  reverse.  Mr.  Mozley 
thinks  "  it  is  the  order  of  Providence  "  that  a 
man  should  accept  unquestioning  the  religious 
belief  in  which  he  has  been  educated.  "  Is  a 
man  a  worse  Christian  for  being  a  Christian 
after  the  manner  of  his  fathers  and  of  those 
about  him  ?"  (Vol.  H,  p.  404).  Then  what 
sense  is  there  in  the  command,  "Go  ye  into 
all  the  world  and  make  disciples  of  every  crea- 
ture"? Where  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  mis- 
sions ?  If  it  be  "  better  that  people  in  general 
should  accept  the  religious  forms  and  ideas, 
the  words  and  customs,  they  find,"  then  what 
right  has  Mr.  Mozley  to  seek  to  extend  the 
influence  or  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England  ?  A  Jumper  or  a  Mug- 
gletonian  has  as  good  a  theological  standing 
as  he.  We  contend  that  every  one  born  of 
woman  is  bound  to  seek  to  find  out  what  is 
truth.  This  is  the  entire  gist  of  the  Gospel. 
If  so,  what  can  we  think  of  one  who  says 


"  there  cannot  be  so  much  virtue  or  so  much 
mischief  in  either  the  positive  or  the  negative 
side"?  (Vol.  II,  p.  404).  Do  we  accept  such 
indecision  in  any  transaction  of  life  ?  Is  it 
not  necessary  in  all  things,  however  trivial,  to 
make  up  our  minds  ?  Who  has  d«nounccd 
such  scathing  censure  against  those  "  who  are 
neither  cold  nor  hot "  ? 

And  this  is  where  this  ingenious  author  is 
"landed."  It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  theologi- 
cally nowhere.  Mr.  Mozley  is  less  than  a  half- 
believer  in  the  Church  of  England  and  more 
than  a  half-believer  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
His  seems  to  be  that  heart  which  Faber  de- 
scribed as  having  "only  a  twilight  of  God 
about  it."  We  close  these  volumes  with  two 
reflections  : 

First.  A  deep  thankfulness  for  that  great 
awakening  of  England  which,  beginning  with 
Tractarianisrn,  is  ending  in  Catholicism.  It 
has  swept  away  centuries  of  prejudices,  and 
prepared  minds  heretofore  inaccessible  for  the 
advent  of  the  full  and  perfect  truth.  It  has 
quickened  thoughtful  minds  to  perceive  that 
there  is  a  something  lacking  even  in  the  most 
advanced  Ritualism,  and  they  find  that  some- 
thing in  the  Catholic  Church.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold correctly  says  of  the  movement :  "  The 
basis  not  being  solid,  all  they  build  upon  it  is 
fantastic."  Yet,  be  it  remembered,  it  has  been 
a  pioneer.  All  the  work  it  has  done  in  famil- 
iarizing the  public  with  the  worship  and 
ritual  and  doctrine  of  Catholicism  would  have 
had  to  be  done  by  those  who  from  education 
and  position  could  not  have  done  it  so  well. 
Therefore,  "for  this  relief  much  thanks." 

Second.  Reflecting  on  the  nature  of  grace, 
we  think  Mr.  Mozley's  book  inculcates  in- 
directly a  very  solemn  warning.  Grace  unim- 
proved is  like  any  merely  natural  sentiment — 
it  loses  its  power.  Any  of  our  faculties,  if 
long  disused,  will  lose  their  wonted  vigor. 
The  fakir  in  India  holds  up  an  arm  until  he 
cannot  pull  it  down  again.  And  a  man  may 
go  on  resisting  spiritual  impressions  (that  is, 
the  Holy  Ghost)  until  they  have  no  effect 
whatever.  It  was  said  of  Jerusalem  :  "  Thou 
knewest  not  the  time  of  thy  visitation."  To 
all  men  there  comes  such  a  time.  And  any 
one  who  has  had  such  visitations  and  rare  op- 
portunities of  knowing  the  truth,  yet  has  only 
such  shallow  grounds  for  rejecting  it  as  Mr. 
Mozley  alleges,  must  dread  the  solemn  state- 
ment, "Now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes." 
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Our  Lady  of  Absam,  Tyrol. 


In  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Inn  towards 
Innspruck,  the  traveller  sees  at  his  right,  not 
far  from  the  main  road,  a  modest  little  village 
nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps.  It 
i>  called  Absara.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century  a  peasant  named  John  Bucher 
lived  there  with  his  wife  and  children.  The 
neighbors  were  unanimous  in  their  praise  of 
the  truly  Christian  life  of  this  family.  In 
their  simple  peasant's  cottage,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1797,  occurred  some  very  ex- 
traordinary phenomena,  defying  the  calcula- 
tions of  science.  It  was  on  that  unfortunate  day 
for  Austria,  the  17th  of  January,  when  the 
Austrian  array,  after  a  series  of  reverses  in 
Italy,  was  retreating  to  take  refuge  amongst 
the  mountains  of  Tyrol.  Between  three  and 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  an  image  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  very  clearly  drawn,  was  seen 
on  one  of  the  glass  panes  of  a  window  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  little  bouse.  The  position 
was  that  of  one  bending  forward  to  look  into 
the  room,  and  tears  flowed  from  the  eyes  of  the 
image.  No  member  of  the  family,  nor  any 
stranger,  had  ever  before  observed  the  pheno- 
menon, although  the  window  was  in  full  view 
of  any  one  entering  the  room  or  even  pass- 
ing along  the  street.  The  eldest  of  the  chil- 
dren, a  grown-up  girl,  was  the  first  to  notice 
the  picture.  She  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and 
the  whole  family  became  alarmed,  thinking  that 
they  were  menaced  by  some  great  calamity. 
Their  solicitude  was  naturally  directed  to  the 
father,  who  was  absent,  and  they  concluded 
that  he  must  have  met  with  some  accident  in 
the  mountains. 

The  mother  tried  to  remove  the  picture  by 
washing  the  pane  with  water.  This  attempt 
only  contributed  to  increase  her  astonish- 
ment, because  the  image,  though  disappearing 
whilst  the  glass  was  wet,  re-appeared  when  it 
was  dry. 

Hardly  had  the  report  of  this  phenomenon 
jot  abroad  than  a  crowd  of  curious  people  be- 
jan  to  throng  the  house.  Thereupon  the  civil 
ind  ecclesiastical  authorities  soon  took  the 

tatter  in  hands  and  ordered  an  investigation. 

[en  chosen  from  amongst  the  most  intelligent 

id   the  most  skilful  were  officially  deputed 
examine  the  picture.     The  investigation 

ras  carried  on,  first  at  Absam,  in  the  house 


where  the  phenomenon  had  occurred,  and  af- 
terwards at  Innspruck,  whither  the  window 
was  taken  and  kept  for  some  time  by  the  episco- 
pal commissary.  From  the  two  examinations 
the  following  facts  were  established  : 

The  glazier  of  the  town  of  Hall  testified 
that,  several  years  previously,  he  had  put  new 
glass  in  the  window  ;  and  that  having  to  put 
some  new  panes  in  the  same  window  only  a 
few  weeks  before,  he  had  noticed  nothing  of 
the  phenomenon  .under  consideration.  That 
there  was  no  person  in  the  entire  village  that 
knew  of  any  artist  capable  of  executing,  on 
glass,  in  so  short  a  time,  such  a  perfect  draw- 
ing. That  the  window  in  question,  which  was 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  cottage,  facing 
the  street,  was  secured  by  a  second  window 
on  the  outside.  From  the  street,  therefore, 
it  was  impossible  to  touch  the  inside  win- 
dow without  removing  the  outer  one.  That 
the  wood  and  lead  into  which  the  glass  was 
fixed  showed  no  signs  that  could  indicate  its 
having  been  removed,  except  in  one  corner, 
where  the  owner  of  the  house  tried  to  re- 
move it  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  visits  that 
were  becoming  tiresome.  But  when  he  per- 
ceived that  there  was  danger  of  breaking  the 
glass,  he  gave  up  his  intention. 

Several  attempts  were  made  during  the  in- 
vestigation to  obliterate  the  picture  altogether. 
Various  chemical  processes  were  tried,  and 
every  known  method  of  drawing  lines  on  glass. 
Finally,  an  instrument  calculated  not  only 
to  remove  all  traces  of  the  drawing,  but  even 
to  reduce  the  pane  itself  to  powder,  was  em- 
ployed, but  only  produced  a  coarse  line.  This 
last  trial  having  been  made,  it  was  thought 
best  to  stop  there  ;  the  experiments  seemed  to 
have  been  sufficient  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to 
the  miraculous  origin  of  the  picture. 

The  investigation  being  terminated,  the 
pane  of  glass  in  question  was  brought  back 
to  Absam  and  given  in  charge  to  the  parish 
priest,  who  exposed  it  to  the  veneration  of  the 
people.  Miracles  followed,  and  the  devotion 
to  this  mysterious  image  of  the  Mother  of 
God  went  on  increasing  year  by  year.  At  the 
present  day,  pilgrimages  are  made  to  it  from 
all  parts  of  the  Tyrol,  and  numberless  graces 
are  reported.  The  many  ex-votos  that  adorn 
the  church  where  the  picture  is  preserved  are 
living  testimonials  of  the  graciousness  with 
which  Mary  hears  the  prayers  of  her  faithful 
servants. 


The  Ave  Maria. 


The  Angelus  in  Lima. 


A  man  of  the  world  thus  describes  the  piety 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Lima,  and  their  devotion 
to  the  Angelus.  What  traveller  has  not  been 
impressed  by  similar  scenes  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries ? 

"Each  time  that  I  found  myself  on  the 
bridge,  at  the  decline  of  day,  I  witnessed  a 
•pectacle  which  at  first  surprised  me  very 
much.  While  the  noise  of  traffic,  the  clatter 
of  busy  feet,  and  the  hum  of  animated  conver- 
sation were  at  their  highest,  the  stroke  of  a 
bell  was  heard.  The  magic  wand,  which  in 
the  fairy  tale  suddenly  rendered  the  eyes  of  the 
famous  sleeper  immovable,  could  certainly 
not  have  had  a  more  sudden  or  irresistible 
effect.  All  heads  were  instantly  uncovered 
and  inclined ;  all  conversation  was  hushed ; 
even  the  sentence  begun  was  interrupted. 
The  horse  and  his  rider, — every  vehicle  stood 
•till.  The  men,  who  by  their  dress  seemed 
to  belong  to  Peru,  all  fell  prostrate  on  the 
ground  ;  only  those  who  wore  a  sort  of  black 
garb  (priests)  remained  standing ;  and  even 
these  were  deeply  inclined,  as  if  it  were  at  the 
elevation  during  Mass.  A  death-like  silence 
had  replaced  the  boisterousness  of  a  moment 
ago  ;  the  sound  of  a  bell  alone  was  heard.  It 
continued  ringing  for  the  space  of  two  min- 
utes. I  had  instinctively  taken  off  my  hat, 
and  was  interrogating  my  neighbor  in  regard 
to  the  sudden  transition  ;  but  he  did  not  an- 
swer. Soon  a  melodious  chime  resounded 
through  the  air ;  then  all  the  people  stood  up 
again ;  footmen,  knights,  cavaliers  and  vehi- 
cles, continued  on  their  way ;  the  sound  of 
yoices  was  again  heard  on  all  sides :  action 
was  resumed  with  the  same  suddenness  with 
wljich  it  had  been  interrupted.  Now  I  learned 
that  everyone  had  been  reciting  iheAve  Maria. 
No  matter  what  part  of  the  city  I  might  be 
in,  I  observed  that  the  same  effect  was  pro- 
duced at  the  sound  of  the  bell  for  night-pray- 
ers. This  spontaneous  adoration  communi- 
cated itself  to  sixty  thousand  souls ;  there 
geemed  to  be  in  the  air,  at  this  moment,  a  sort 
of  electricity  of  religious  faith.  As  for  myself, 
I  experienced  one  of  those  tender  and  unspeak- 
able emotions  which  recall  the  days  of  youth, 
with  all  their  holy  beliefs  and  sweet  joys.  I 
loved,  above  all,  to  hear  the  Ave  Maria  recited 
in  times  of  tribulation,  when  my  heart  would 


ever  turn  towards  my  country  and  those  I 
loved :  I  felt  near  to  it  and  them.  In  other 
Catholic  countries  that  I  have  visited,  the 
spectacle  is  the  same.  At  the  first  stroke  of 
the  Angelus  bell  all  noise  ceases  as  if  by  en- 
chantment; the  bustling  crowd  stops,  and  be- 
comes quiet  and  recollected ;  only  when  the 
music  of  the  bell  has  ceased  does  the  scene 
change  to  animation  and  the  tide  of  life  flow 
on."  W.  E.  J. 


Letter  from  Paris. 

A  CURE  AT  LOURDES  UNDER  AMUSING  CIRCUM- 
STANCES—THK  OUTLOOK  FOR  FRANCE— GAM- 
BETTA;  How  HE  DIED;  THE  EXAMPLE  OP  Hi» 
CABEEK— THE  GOVERNMENT. 

PARIS,  February  14, 1883. 

DEAR  "Avs  MARIA"  : — You  are  such  a  chival- 
rous trumpeter  of  the  glories  of  our  Lady  that 
you  will  be  glad  to  publish  a  wonderful  miracle 
wrought  lately  at  her  shrine  in  the  Pryenees,  and 
under  what  I  cannot  help  calling  very  amusing 
circumstances.  I  have  the  story  from  a  lady 
whose  testimony  is  absolutely  trustworthy,  who 
was  present  at  Lourdes  when  the  miracle  occurred, 
and  who  saw  the  subject  of  it  before  and  after 
the  cure.  The  said  subject  was  an  old  lady  from 
Brittany,  who,  for  years,  had  been  without  the  use 
of  her  legs  or  arms,  besides  this  suffering  from 
ulcerated  sores  brought  on  by  lying  in  bed,  and 
who  had  been  given  up  by  the  doctors.  She  was 
not  a  particularly  pious  old  lady,  at  least  she  did 
not  enjoy  a  special  reputation  for  piety  ;  but  this 
must  have  been  because  she  had  a  sharp  tongue, 
and  had  not  got  her  temper  fully  under  com- 
mand. To  the  surprise  of  her  friends,  she  one  day 
suddenly  announced  her  intention  of  going  to 
Lourdes  to  be  cured.  "I  am  sick  of  the  doctors; 
I'll  get  our  Lady  to  cure  me,  and  make  an  end  of 
them,"  was  her  remark  ;  and  off  she  started.  The 
journey  was  performed  under  great  difficulties, 
and  with  immense  fatigue  and  suffering,  which 
the  old  lady  did  not  bear  with  the  sweetest  tem- 
per. In  fact,  she  arrived  in  a  very  cantankerous 
mood,  scolding  the  people  about  her,  and  inspir- 
ing very  little  sympathy  in  spite  of  her  lamenta- 
ble condition.  Everybody  laughed  at  the  poor 
soul's  notion  that  she  was  going  to  be  healed  at 
the  fountain.  "One  would  think,"  they  said, 
"that  she  imagined  the  Blessed  Virgin  were  to  bt 
bullied  into  working  a  miracle." 

The  morning  after  the  old  woman's  arrival 
she  was  carried  to  the  church,  where  she  assisted 
at  Mass  with  edifying  devotion— there  was  no 
gainsaying  that, — and  then  she  was  carried  down 
to  the  healing  pool.  To  the  last,  she  was  cross  U 
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ererybody,  but  between  times  kept  on  praying 
with  the  most  extraordinary  fervor.  She  was  very 
much  aggrieved  for  having  to  wait  while  other 
individuals  were  being  plunged  into  the  bath  ; 
bat  at  last  her  turn  came,  and  in  she  went.  When 
pat  into  the  water,  she  prayed  aloud  most  fer- 
vently, and  in  a  spirit  of  faith  that  was  very 
touching.  Suddenly  she  called  out, "  I  am  cured  !" 
and  got  out  of  the  water,  dressed  herself,  and 
walked  out  of  the  bath-room  before  all  the  people, 
who  at  once  changed  the  supplicating  Parce, 
Domine !  which  they  keep  chanting  while  the 
sick  are  being  immersed,  for  the  triumphant 
strains  of  the  Magnificat,  which  proclaim  our 
Mother's  performance  of  another  cure. 

Away  went  the  old  lady  to  the  Grotto  to  make 
her  thanksgiving,  all  the  spectators  joining 
heartily.  It  is  the  practice,  as  you  know,  when  a 
miraculous  cure  takes  place  for  the  facts  to  be  at 
once  recorded,  in  presence  of  the  subject  of  it  and 
other  witnesses.  This  proces  verbal,  as  it  is  called, 
thus  duly  drawn  up  and  signed,  is  sent  to  the 
Propiganda,  and  no  miracle  is  accepted  without 
these  guarantees.  You  fancy,  perhaps,  that  this 
old  lady  was  going  to  jump  at  the  opportunity  of 
proclaiming  the  goodness  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
who  had  condescended  to  her  "  bullying  "  ?  Not  a 
bit  of  it !  She  refused  point  blank  to  answer  a  sin- 
gle question.  "  What  business  is  it  of  yours,  rev- 
erend sirs  ?  "  she  asked  of  the  missionaries,  who, 
respectfully  and  full  of  sympathy,  were  proceeding 
to  ask  for  antecedent  facts.  "  The  Blessed  Virgin 
has  cured  me ;  I  knew  she  would  ;  I  told  every- 
body she  would.  That  is  what  I  came  all  the  way 
from  Brittany  for.  Now  I  am  going  home.  I  shall 
thank  her  all  my  life  ;  but  I  won't  be  sent  up, 
with  my  ailments,  to  Propaganda."  And  away 
«he  walked,  and,  of  course,  the  Propaganda  has 
•heard  nothing  of  her  ailments  or  their  cure, 
which  struck  me  as  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
motherly-indulgent  acts  of  mercy  ever  performed 
by  our  Blessed  Lady.  It  is  most  comforting,  any- 
how, to  think  that  with  such  an  amount  of  human 
infirmity  hanging  to  us  we  may  still,  with  honest 
faith  and  confidence  in  Mary,  persuade  her  to  ob- 
tain favors  for  us. 

Things  are  not  brightening  in  Prance,  unless 
on  the  principle  that  the  darkest  hour  is  the  one 
before  the  dawn ;  if  this  be  so,  we  may  assume" 
that  we  are  near  to  a  very  brilliant  day,  for  never 
has  a  country  presented  a  more  deplorable  aspect 
than  does  this  once  great  Catholic  land.  The  time 
seems  to  have  arrived  when  one  hears  the  voice  of 
the  prophet  crying  to  those  within  the  city  to 
"  come  out  of  her."  It  is  sad  to  see  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  great  ma«s  of  Catholics  to  the  heinous 
sins  that  are  committed  on  all  sides  against  God 
and  His  Church.  His  servants  are  being  driven 
out  of  the  land  by  persecuting  laws  that  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  perform  their  sacred  min- 


istry here.  These  exiles  are  pouring  into  Protes- 
tant England  by  the  hundred,  and  are  being  re- 
ceived with  a  welcome  that  is  almost  a  miracle  in 
itself.  Quite  reeently,  over  twenty  Benedictine 
monks  have  taken  possession  of  an  old  monastery 
in  the  South,  with  the  same  rights  of  ways  and 
customs,  fishing,  etc.,  which  they  enjoyed  in  the 
very  same  place  one  thousand  years  ago.  The 
Protestant  clergyman  and  the  Wesleyan  minister 
have  shown  them  much  kindness,  and  offered  to 
be  of  any  service  they  could.  The  Protestanl 
population  come  in  such  crowds  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  to  the  services  on  Sunday  thai 
the  Abbot  has  decided  to  have  Vespers  in  the  open 
air,  as  the  only  way  of  letting  even  half  the  peo- 
ple hear  them.  While  these  consoling  things  are 
going  on  in  England  we  have  nothing  here  but 
discord  and  blasphemy,  and  cowardly  desertion  of 
God's  cause,  even  by  His  own. 

Gambetta's  death  has  let  loose  those  rabid  radi- 
cals, who  have  not  his  political  instinct  to  tell 
them  where  to  stop.  His  death  was  in  itself  very 
mysterious  and  very  miserable.  I  know  for  a 
fact  that  he  was  far  from  being  an  unbeliever. 
When  at  the  point  of  death,  the  wife  of  his  doctor 
went  to  see  him  and  told  him  boldly  that  he  ought 
to  think  of  his  soul.  "  You  must  not  blind  your- 
self to  the  fact  that  you  are  very  dangerously  ill," 
she  said ;  and  seeing  that  he  listened  without 
showing  any  sign  of  displeasure,  she  went  on  to 
propose  that  he  should  see  a  priest  and  make  his 
peace  with  God.  "  1  will  bring  a  very  holy  one — 
a  Bishop  who  is  a  great  friend  of  mine— to  see 
you,"  she  urged  ;  "you  will  Lave  a  quiet  conver- 
sation with  him,  and  all  will  be  over."  Gam- 
betta  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  : 
"  What  would  people  say  ?  "  She  was  about  to 
answer,  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  devil  in 
the  person  of  Paul  Bert  came  in,  and  did  not  stir 
while  ^he  remained.  From  that  moment  he  never 
left  the  house,  and  seldom  the  room,  till  the  trib- 
une died.  Gambetta's  old  uncle.  Abbe*  Massabie, 
came  to  Ville  d'Avray  during  his  illness  and  en- 
treated to  be  let  in,  but  Paul  Bert  took  care  he 
was  not  admitted.  I  suppose  no  more  disastrous 
example  has  been  given  to  the  youth  of  thii 
country  than  the  career  and  death  of  this  ambi- 
tious, profligate  politician.  It  would  seem  to  prove 
to  them  that  to  arrive  at  being  the  virtual  leader 
of  France,  to  have  power,  wealth  and  influence 
above  all  their  countrymen,  nothing  is  needed  but 
audacity,  unscrupulous  courage,  and  that  dazzling 
kind  of  eloquence  fitly  called  the  gift  of  gab.  In 
no  country  in  the  world  but  France,  and  the 
France  of  to-day,  could  such  a  career  have  been 
possible. 

This  base  imitation  of  a  Republic  is  reeling  on 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  since  Gambetta'a  death  ii 
making  an  utter  fool  of  itself;  putting  Princ* 
Napoleon  in  prison  for  a  manifesto  that  nobody 
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cared  a  tig  about,  making  him  a  hero  and  a  vic- 
tim in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  then  having  to  eat 
humble  pie,  and  let  him  out,  acknowledging  that 
it  had  no  right  to  shut  him  up  at  all;  and,  by  way 
of  asserting  its  power,  flying  at  the  Orleans 
Princes,  who  have  not  been  guilty  of  the  ghost  of 
a  manifesto,  and  making  a  law  to  expel  them — 
just  as  if  they  were  mere  monks  or  nuns  !  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  Babel  of  blunders,  one  minister 
after  another  falls  ill,  one  is  stricken  down  in  the 
Chamber  by  a  fit,  and  eventually  carried  off  to  an 
asylum  (Monsieur  Fallieres),  so  that  we  are  vir- 
tually without  a  Government.  The  country  u 
geared  and  melancholy  ;  even  the  street  Arabs 
have  been  too  out  of  spirits  to  deafen  us  with  that 
terrible  blowing  of  horns  which  used  to  drive  one 
mad,  making  the  air  hideous  with  their  noise 
during  the  three  days  of  the  Carnival.  This  is 
the  one  small  mercy,  amidst  so  many  grievances, 
that  we  have  to  thank  the  blundering  legislation 

for. 

ENFANT  DE  MAKIK. 


New  Publications. 


THE  LITTLE  HANDBOOK  OK  THE  HOLY  LEAGUE  OF 
THE  HEART  OF  JESUS,  called  the  Apostleship  of 
Prayer.  London  :  Burns  &  Oatea.  New  York  : 
P.  O'Shea.  Baltimore  :  John  B.  Piet  &  Co. 

This  little  work  will  prove  a  Vioon  to  many. 
Those  who  already  belong  to  the  Apostleship  of 
Prayer  will  find  it  a  great  help,  and  those  who  do 
not  will  probably  be  led  by  its  means  to  enroll 
themselves  in  the  Holy  League. 

This  devotion  does  not  supersede  any  other,  but 
rather  includes  all  other  devotions  within  its 
scope.  Its  object  is  to  create  an  army,  a  league,  of 
prayer,  and  to  induce  all  Catholics  to  be  "  on  our 
Lord's  side"  in  the  combat  forever  raging,  and 
never  more  openly  than  now,  between  Christ  and 
His  Church  and  their  enemies.  So  wide  is  the 
gcope  of  the  league  that  even  a  Catholic  who  does 
not  frequent  the  Sacraments  might  belong  to  it. 
The  cases,  no  doubt,  would  be  rare ;  but  some, 
lacking  the  courage,  for  various  causes,  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  might  be  willing 
to  say  a  short  daily  prayer,  offering  the  actions, 
labors,  and  sufferings  of  the  day  in  union  with 
the  intentions  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus  in  the  Mass. 
Would  it  not,  be  an  intense  consolation  to  many  a 
sorrowing  heart  of  those  who  miss  loved  ones 
from  the  altar-rail  and  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  to 
feel  they  all  at  least  are  not  among  Christ's 
enemies,  not  so  totally  estranged  from  Him  as  be- 
fore !  And  this  would  be  the  case  if  they  could  be 
persuaded  to  enroll  themselves  in  the  League,  and 
say  the  brief  prayer  enjoined.  To  many  this  has 


proved  the  first  step  to  conversion.  But  of  course 
such  cases  must  always  be  the  exceptions.  The 
League  appeals  mainly  and  chiefly  to  the  devout 
children  of  the  Church. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  devotion  is 
that  it  teaches  its  members  rather  to  give  to  our 
Lord  than  to  ask  for  gifts  from  Him.  Now,  as 
we  all  are  receiving  so  much  from  His  Hands, 
and  obliged  by  our  needs  to  be  continually  asking 
for  help,  it  is  consoling  to  be  provided  with  a  sim- 
ple method  of  making  even  a  little  return  to  this 
most  generous  Master.  Each  of  us  may  plead  : 
"  But  I  can  do  so  little — pray  so  seldom  ;  it  is  not 
worth  the  offering."  This  may  be  true,  but  the 
ocean  is  made  up  of  many  drops  ;  and  in  this 
League  we  are  all  members  of  a  mighty  army, 
whose  worship  is  rising  up  as  a  great  cloud  of 
prayer  towards  heaven,  in  union  with  "  the  Heart 
of  Jesus  praying."  The  little  Handbook  tells  us 
that  there  are  now  upwards  of  twelve  million  asso- 
ciates of  the  League.  Is  not  the  thought  of  thia 
union  inspiriting  to  those  who  lament  the  feeble- 
ness of  their  prayer  ?  And  ai-e  there  not  some  of 
us  who  long  for  an  interest  in  life,  and  who  look 
with  somewhat  of  innocent  envy  on  those  called 
to  active  work  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Church  ? 
This  little  Handbook  will  tell  them  how  to  find  a 
way  to  "  take  an  active  part  in  the  warfare  of  the 
Church,  to  second  the  efforts  of  God's  ministers, 
to  promote  the  designs  of  God's  Providence  and 
the  rescue  of  souls." 

The  numerous  and  rich  indulgences  of  the 
League  are  explained  and  enumerated  in  this 
useful  manual,  and  also  how  all  tke  members 
share  in  the  merits  and  good  works  of  the  great 
religious  orders  and  a  multitude  of  institutes  and 
congregations.  Pull  information  regarding  the 
"three  degrees"  of  the  League,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  can  be  carried  out  in  religious  commu- 
nities, in  colleges  and  schools,  in  parishes,  and 
in  confraternities,  is  also  clearly  set  forth  in 
this  admirable  little  book.  Religious  are  often 
(and  most  justly)  afraid  of  any  increase  of  what 
they  have  undertaken  as  obligations,  but  the 
Handbook  says :  "  In  such  souls  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  new  to  be  undertaken";  and  again, 
speaking  of  schools,  the  author  remarks:  "It 
is  of  sovereign  importance  to  accustom  scholars 
early  to  appropriate  to  themselves  theie  divine 
interests,  to  live  united  to  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  the  Church,  to  consider  as  their  own  whatever 
touches  them " ;  and  he  thinks  this  will  prevent 
that  "  withering  away  under  the  influence  of  the 
pagan  and  material  tone  which  kills  modern  so- 
ciety." 

We  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  induce  our 
readers  to  beeome  possessors  of  this  little  Hand- 
book, which  will  disclose  to  them  treasures  easily 
to  be  acquired,  and  which,  perhaps,  many  of  them 
had  hitherto  overlooked. 
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A  Catholic  Patriot  and  Hero. 


ANDItKAH    HOFKB. 


FTER  conquering  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  at  Austerlitz  (De- 
cember 2d.  1805),  Napoleon  t 
deprived  him  of  the  province 
of  Bavaria,  which  was  erected 
into  a  kingdom,  the  Tyrol  being 
annexed  to  it.  The  new  rulers  of 
the  dominion,  chosen  from  amongst 
the  most  disreputable  class,  soon  be- 
gan to  oppress  their  subjects  in  regard  to 
what  was  most  dear  to  them — their  religion. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  brave  Tyrolese, 
amongst  whom  faith  reigned  supreme  from 
time  immemorial,  and,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
La  Vended,  they  at  last  had  recourse  to  arms. 
Their  leader  was  Andreas  Hofer.  He  was 
a  peasant  by  birth  ;  but  though  poor,  and  of 
humble  origin,  he  was  gifted  with  rare  intel- 
ligence and  courage,  combined  with  great 
firmness  and  dignity  of  character.  These 
eminent  qualities  caused  him  to  be  unani- 
mously proclaimed  chief.  His  rallying  cry 
was :  4l  For  God  ;  for  the  Emperor,  our  ancient 
and  true  master ;  and  for  our  country  ! "  After 
two  brilliant  victories,  he  said  to  his  soldiers : 
44  Place  all  your  hopes  in  God.  What  we  have 
accomplished,  we  owe  to  Him.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  saving  our  fortunes  :  we  must 
defend  our  religion  ;  for  it  we  must  conquer, 
or  die.  To  arms  against  the  tnemies  of  earth 
and  Heaven  !"  Before  the  battle  that  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  Innspruck,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  when  all  the  officers  and  soldiers 
were  on  their  knees  to  receive  the  general 
absolution,  Hofer,  rising  first,  promised  God 
that  if  victory  were  granted  him,  he  would 
have  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  celebrated 
as  the  national  Feast. 

The  title  of  General  of  the  Tyrolese  army 
having  been  confirmed  to  Hofer  by  the  Em- 
peror, he  was  not  dazzled  by  this  honor,  but 
reserved  his  simplicity  of  dress  and  manners, 
e  carried  on  his  breast  a  copper  crucifix,  a 
ittle   statue  of   the   Blessed   Virgin,  and  a 
medal  of  St.  George,  soldier  and  martyr.     In 


the  morning,  he  went  to  pray  before  the  Ma- 
donna of  Maria-Hilf;  after  supper,  gathering 
his  followers  around  him,  he  recited  the  beads, 
with  other  prayers  in  honor  of  his  holy  patron- 
saint.  His  food  was  generally  only  bread  and 
cheese.  When  people  gave  him  the  title 
44  Your  Excellency,"  he  would  answer :  u  Your 
Excellency !  I  am  simple  Andreas  Hofer,  a 
peasant." 

The  triumph  of  Hofer  and  of  his  holy  cause 
was  not  of  long  duration.  After  the  battle  of 
Wagram,  July,  1809,  Napoleon,  having  totally 
defeated  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  sent  an  army 
against  the  Tyrolese,  who,  being  surrounded 
by  a  large  force  of  French,  Bavarians,  and 
Italians,  were  obliged  to  yield  to  numbers, 
and  lay  down  their  arms.  Hofer,  on  whose 
head  a  price  was  set,  took  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tains ;  but  his  hiding-place  was  soon  revealed 
by  a  traitor,  and  he  was  delivered  up  to  the 
conquerors.  Bound  in  chains,  he  was  led  to 
Mantua,  with  his  wife  and  some  of  his  fallow- 
ers.  They  had  much  to  suffer  on  the  journey 
from  the  ill-treatment  to  which  they  were 
subjected ;  but  Hofer,  far  from  complaining, 
would  say  :  u  Let  us  pray  ;  let  us  pray  ;  let  us 
suffer  with  patience :  it  is  a  means  of  doing 
penance  for  our  sins."  At  Mantua  one  of  the 
generals  told  him  that  his  life  would  be  spared 
if  he  would  enter  the  French  service.  He  re- 
fused, saying  :  "  I  will  continue  faithful  to  the 
Emperor  Francis." 

The  court-martial  by  which  the  brave 
patriot  was  tried  were  evenly  divided  regard- 
ing a  death-sentence,  but  an  order  from  head- 
quarters, at  Milan,  decided  he  should  be  shot 
within  twenty-four  hours.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends, 
from  which  the  following  extract  is  made  : 
41  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  here  in  Mantua  I 
should  exchange  this  mortal  life  for  an  im- 
mortal one ;  God  be  blessed  for  His  divine 
mercy  !  It  is  just  as  easy  for  me  to  meet  death 
as  to  attend  to  any  other  affair.  Sad  world, 
adieu  !  Death  affects  me  so  little  that  I  have 
not  a  single  tear  to  shed." 

The  archpriest  of  Santa  Barbara  came  to 
prepare  him  for  death.  Hofer  placed  all  the 
money  he  was  possessed  of  in  his  hands,  to  be 
distributed  amongst  the  poor  Tyrolese  pris- 
oners at  Mantua,  charging  him  to  tell  them 
that  he  was  quite  resigned,  and  to  beg  their 
prayers  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  At  11 
o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  February  20,  1810, 
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the  drums  beat,  and  the  condemned  hero,  with 
his  crucifix  in  his  hands,  and  accompanied  by 
his  confessor,  was  led  out  to  execution. 
When  the  cortege  passed  the  Porta  Molina, 
sobbing  and  weeping  could  be  heard  from  the 
casements,  where  the  Tyrolese  prisoners  were 
confined,  all  of  them  on  their  knees  in  prayer 
as  their  beloved  chief  passed  by.  Having 
reached  the  place  of  execution,  a  battalion  of 
grenadiers  formed  into  a  square,  to  the  centre 
of  which  Hofer  marched,  with  firm  step,  at 
the  first  signal.  He  prayed  for  some  time 
•with  the  priest,  to  whom  he  left  his  cross  and 
rosary  as  a  keepsake.  Then  twelve  men  placed 
themselves  at  twenty  paces  from  him.  A 
handkerchief  was  offered  him  to  bind  his  eyes, 
but  he  refused  it,  at  the  same  time  exclaim- 
ing :  "Long  live  the  Emperor  Francis  !  Long 
live  my  dear  Tyrol  ! "  He  prayed  for  a  mo- 
ment more,  with  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven. 
Then  the  soldiers  fired,  and  Andreas  Hofer  was 
in  the.  light  of  his  Redeemer's  presence. 

Such  was  the  death  of  a  hero  of  whom  the 
province  of  Tyrol  is  justly  proud,  and  to  whose 
memory  a  beautiful  monument  exists  in  the 
principal  church  of  Innspruck. 


The  Adventures  of  Fernando,  Grandee 
of  Spain. 


BT     CANON     SCUMID. 
PART    It. 

CHAPTER  II. 

iERNARDO  repaired  with  his 
foster-son  to  the  renowned  Uni- 
versity of  Salamanca.  Since  it 
was  now  universally  acknowl- 
edged that  injustice  had  been 
done  him,  he  had  nothing  further 
to  fear  from  his  enemies.  He 
rented,  therefore,  a  beautiful  apart- 
ment in  the  house  of  a  rich  mer- 
chant of  the  city.  Fernando  was  quite  at 
home,  and  soon  became  the  delight  of  his  pro- 
fessors and  an  ornament  to  the  University. 
But  before  three  years  had  passed,  Bernardo 
was  suddenly  stricken  with  apoplexy,  and  lost 
the  power  of  speech.  It  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  he  wished  to  say  something,  and  that 
he  felt  he  would  soon  die.  The  merchant 
brought  a  writing-tablet.  But  the  hand  of 


the  old  man  refused  its  service  ;  he  threw  a 
painful  look  at  young  Fernando,  glanced  dep- 
recatingly  at  the  merchant,  and  gave  a  sign 
with  his  hand  that  he  wished  him  to  adopt 
Fernando ;  which  the  merchant  promised, 
embracing  the  youth  in  Bernardo's  presence. 
Soon  after  the  noble  friend  and  benefactor  of 
Fernando  died  ;  and  the  grief  of  the  good 
young  man  was  so  great  that  no  tongue 
could  express  it. 

At  this  time  it  was  impossible  for  Fer- 
nando to  estimate  the  greatness  of  his  loss. 
Bernardo  had  designed  to  present  him  to  the 
king  as  soon  as  his  Majesty  should  return 
from  Germany,  as  the  true  Count  of  Alvarez, 
and  have  his  usurped  rights  restored  to  him. 
But  death  put  an  end  to  Bernardo's  benevolent 
purposes,  and  his  fortune  now  fell  to  the  lot  of 
his  nearest  relatives. 

Fernando  was  now  only  a  poor  youth  of 
obscure  descent  and  a  stranger  in  the  wide 
world.  He  was  unable  longer  to  prosecute 
his  studies  at  the  University.  The  merchant, 
who  was  no  friend  of  learning,  and  made  but 
little  account  of  book-knowledge,  advised  him 
to  devote  himself  to  business,  offering  to  give 
him  the  proper  training.  Fernando  accepted 
the  offer.  As  he  had  a  fluent  knowledge  of 
German,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  English,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  conduct  the  foreign  correspondence  of 
the  house.  His  dexterity,  industry,  and  strick 
honesty  soon  won  him  the  full  confidence  of 
his  master. 

The  merchant  made  long  journeys  with  Fer- 
nando to  the  principal  countries  of  Europe. 
He  came  finally  to  England.  Count  Gallas, 
the  Austrian  embassador  at  London,  had  the 
merchant  summoned  to  buy  some  jewels  of 
him.  As  Fernando  spoke  German  well,  the 
merchant  sent  him  in  his  place.  The  embas- 
sador  was  not  a"  little  surprised  when  the 
young  man,  entering  the  room  with  the  de- 
portment of  a  noble,  addressed  him  in  German. 

'•  You  are  a  German,  then,  and  not  a  Span- 
iard ?  "  said  he,  kindly. 

Fernando  assured  him  that  he  was  a  born 
Spaniard,  and  opened  his  casket,  sparkling  wit! 
precious  jewelry  of  all  kinds.  The  Count  calle 
in  his  wife  and  told  her  to  choose  what  si 
wanted.  The  Countess  .was  much  rejoiced 
be  able  to  speak  with  the  young  merchant  ii 
her  mother-tongue.  She  chose  some  jewelry, 
and  the  Count  asked  the  price. 
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Fernando  named  the  price,  and  the  Count 
riMj  I'^-cd  him  to  put  a  ticket  on  the  purchased 
articles  and  give  him  a  receipt.  Fernando  sat 
down  and  wrote  out  the  receipt  in  German, 
in  beautiful  hand-writiug,  with  the  greatest 
ease.  The  nobleman  praised  the  fine  writ- 
ing, found  the  account  correct,  assured  him  he 
was  well  satisfied  with  the  pnrcha-e,  and  paid 
the  price.  Fernando  looked  over  his  casket 
once  more  before  he  closed  it,  and,  glancing 
at  the  purchased  articles  yet  lying  on  the 
table,  said  to  the  Countess:  UI  beg  pardon, 
gracious  madam,  we  have  made  a  slight  mis- 
take between  two  diamonds  very  neurlj'  alike 
in  appearance.  The  one  you  h>tve  is  fully  as 
pretty,  and  appears  as  large  as  this  one,  which 
you  chose  at  first ;  but  the  other  is  somewhat 
less  brilliant,  and  therefore  of  inferior  worth. 
If  you  adhere  to  your  second  choice  we  must 
exchange  the  rings,  and  I  will  repay  you  the 
surplus  money  and  write  you  another  re- 
ceipt." 

The  Consul  and  his  wife  were  charmed  with 
the  probity  of  the  young  merchant.  They 
understood  very  well  that  it  had  been  easy 
for  him  to  have  retained  the  six  surplus  pieces 
of  golil  without  either  themselves  or  his  mas- 
ter being  any  the  wiser  of  the  error.  With 
visible  pleasure  at  having  discovered  the  mis- 
take, Fernando  exchanged  the  costlier  for  the 
inferior  stone:  but  the  Count  took  occasion 
to  enter  into  further  conversation  with  him, 
and  asked  him  about  his  circumstances.  The 
young  man  said  that  he  was  only  a  poor  clerk, 
and  h;id  devoted  himself  to  his  present  occu- 
pation for  want  of  funds  to  finish  his  studies. 
u  That  is  a  pity,"  said  the  Count ;  u  but  lis- 
ten to  a  proposal  I  have  to  make.  I  am  just 
now  in  need  of  a  mm  who  knows  the  German, 
Spanish,  and  English  languages,  and  in  whom 
I  can  put  confidence.  If  you  like,  I  will  give 
you  the  position  of  private  secretary ;  and  if 
you  will,  besides,  assist  my  major-domo  in 
keeping  his  accounts,  and  thus  render  ine 
double  service,  I  will  pay  you  well  for  it." 

Fernando  was  very  glad  of  this  offer,  and 
jromised  by  his  industry  and  fidelity  to  justify 
leconfilence  reposed  in  him.     He  hastened 
>me  and  told  his  m  ister  what  had  happened. 
?he   merchant  assured  him    h--  j>  irted  from 
lira  with  regret,  but  heartily  wished  him  suc- 
ss.     They  took  touching   leave  of  one  an- 
ther, an  1   F.-nuirido  entered  on  his  new  ca- 
jr.    After  a  short  time  the  embassador  was 


called  home,  and  Fernando  accompanied  him 
to  Vienna.  But  the  latter  did  not  feel  as 
happy  here  as  he  had  hoped  to  be.  He  liked 
the  great  city  well  enough ;  the  Count,  too, 
always  showed  himself  very  kind,  aod  the 
Countess  remained  much  attached  to  him ; 
but  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  household, 
regarding  him  with  evil  eyes,  nicknamed  him 
the  "poodle."  They  envied  him  the  confi- 
dence and  favor  of  his  noble  master,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  him  much  secret  chagrin. 
His  sorrow,  and  the  air  of  the  city,  which 
seemed  to  disagree  with  him.  threw  him  into 
a  painful  illness.  His  indisposition  turned 
into  fever  and  ague,  which,  though  not  dan- 
gerous, was  very  violent,  and  caused  him  much 
suffering.  During  his  illness  a  great  feast  was 
being  celebrated  in  Vienna;  the  Count  and 
all  the  nobility  of  the  city  repaired  to  St. 
Stephen's  Church.  The  whole  population  of 
Vienna  was  in  c>m motion  to  get  a  sight  of 
the  grand  procession  and  assist  at  the  solemn 
service.  All  the  Count's  servants,  including 
the  one  who  had  been  appointed  to  wait 
on  Fernando,  hastened  thither.  Fernando 
lay,  meanwhile,  in  his  sick-bed  and  was 
suffering  a  burning  thirst.  His  attendant 
bad  intended  to  return  sooner  than  he  did, 
and  had  left  his  patient  unprovided  with 
drinking  water.  Fernando  rang  two — three 
times,  but  no  one  answered  his  call.  He  at- 
tempted, but  in  vain,  to  rise  and  procure  fresh 
water  for  himself;  then  he  fell  back  on  his 
pillow,  thinking  it  very  hard  to  be  so  neg- 
lected by  the  whole  household.  By  good 
fortune  a  strange  lady,  the  Countess  of  Ober- 
dorf,  was  just  then  on  a  visit  to  the  house. 
As  Fernando  rang  the  bell  the  last  time,  the 
Countess's  waiting-maid  was  coming  down- 
stairs, dressed  in  her  festive  garments  and 
with  her  prayer-book  in  her  hand,  on  her  way 
to  church.  She  entered  the  room,  and  asked, 
compassionately,  what  Mr.  Secretary  wished. 

U0h  !"  said  he,  UI  only  beg  for  a  glass  of 
water,  or,  if  it  can  be  had,  a  glass  of  lemonade ; 
for  I  am  almost  dying  of  thirst  and  this  burn- 
ing fever." 

"I  will  bring  you  water  first,"  said  the 
maid ;  "  then  I  will  make  you  some  lemon- 
ade." 

She  took  the  empty  pitcher  from  the  table 
by  the  bed,  hurried  down  to  the  well,  fi[led  it 
with  cool  water,  and,  returning  ii 
mentis,  gave  him  a  glassful,  an< 
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this  now;  the  lemonade  will  be  ready  di- 
rectly." 

She  reflected,  indeed,  that  if  she  lingered 
longer  she  would  miss  church ;  but  she 
thought :  "  Serving  the  sick  is  serving  God." 
She  descended  to  the  kitchen  ;  but  as  the 
family  were  dining  at  the  court,  there  was  no 
one  there.  She  searched  around  for  lemons, 
but  in  vain.  Sorrowfully  she  returned  to  the 
sick  man  and  informed  him  of  her  failure  to 
accomplish  her  desire.  "It  is  really  a  sin,1' 
she  said,  "to  leave  you  so  entirely  helpless. 
I  will  remain  with  you  until  your  servant  re- 
turns." She  sat  down  by  a  small  table  at 
the  window,  and  read  devoutly  in  her  book. 
From  time  to  time  she  would  rise  and  pour 
out  some  fresh  water ;  to  bathe  the  patient's 
brow  and  cool  his  parched  lips. 

"I  owe  you  many  thanks,  indeed,"  said 
Fernando.  "He  who  promised  that  a  drink 
of  cold  water  given  in  His  name  should  not 
fail  of  its  reward  will  repay  your  kindness. 
It  seems  to  me  I  should  have  famished  with- 
out your  help.  Again,  may  God  reward  you 
for  it!" 

The  good  maid  only  answered  :  "  The  hap- 
piness of  serving  you  is  already  a  sufficient 
reward." 

She  sat  down  again,  and  taking  up  her 
prayer-book  continued  to  read  until  the  neg- 
lectful servant  returned ;  she  then  wished  the 
sick  man  a  speedy  recovery,  and  went  away. 
She  visited  him  again  on  the  following  day 
for  a  few  moments  before  her  mistress's  depart- 
ure, expressing  the  hope  that  he  would  soon 
recover,  and  bidding  him  a  kind  good-bye. 

After  Fernando's  recovery,  Count  Gallas 
took  him  to  Bohemia.  The  Count  possessed 
large  estates  there,  and  a  castle  which  was 
splendidly  built  in  the  old  style  and  sur- 
rounded with  magnificent  gardens.  During 
the  couple  of  months  he  passed  here,  Fer- 
nando was  unusually  happy  and  contented. 
The  old  castle  and  the  adjacent  gardens 
pleased  him  exceedingly  ;  this,  no  doubt,  was 
because  he  had  passed  the  happy  years  of  his 
childhood  in  just  such  a  castle,  surrounded  by 
just  such  a  garden.  Count  Gallas  noticed  this 
with  pleasure.  The  old  steward  had  died,  and 
as  Fernando  could  not  be  happy  in  Vienna, 
the  Count  offered  him  the  stewardship.  Hard 
as  it  was  for  Fernando  to  part  from  the  Count, 
h^  still  thought  it  better  to  accept  the  posi- 


•  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Fernando 
had  been  promoted  to  this  important  office 
many  daughters  of  officers  and  well-to-do 
burghers  were  offered  to  the  young  man  in 
marriage.  Besides  his  fine  appearance  and  ex- 
cellent character,  he  had  a  good  income  to 
recommend  him.  But  Fernando  had  never 
forgotten  the  young  woman  who,  though  only 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  had  attended  him  in  his 
illness  at  Vienna.  The  sweet  benevolence 
with  which  she  handed  him  the  refreshing 
water  in  his  feverish  thirst,  her  maidenly 
modesty,  the  piety  she  showed,  were  all  yet 
fresh  in  his  mind.  His  first  thought,  there- 
fore, after  he  had  obtained  a  home  and  a  fire- 
side of  his  own,  was  to  choose  her  for  his  wife. 
He  informed  the  Count  and  Countess  of  his 
choice,  which  they  highly  approved.  He  then 
wrote  Miss  Herman  [he  learned  her  name 
only  after  she  had  gone  away],  asked  her 
hand  in  marriage,  and  waited  with  longing 
desire  for  her  answer. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


Leo  XIII  and  the  Holy  Childhood. 


The  Director-General  of  the  Society  of  the 
Holy  Childhood,  of  which  we  hope  many  of 
our  young  readers  are  members,  lately  visited 
Rome,  and  was  received  with  the  greatest 
kindness  by  the  Holy  Father,  who  has  always 
shown  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  Society. 
He  asked  many  questions  regarding  its  work- 
ing and  progress,  and  rejoiced  over  the  good 
it  is  doing  for  foreign  missions.  His  Holi- 
ness blessed  all  the  members  in  the  following 
words : 

"  I  bless  with  my  whole  heart  the  Society  of 
the  Holy  Childhood,  its  Councils,  and  its  Direc- 
tors, who,  through  their  zeal,  have  so  largely 
contributed  towards  the  spreading  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ.  I  bless  with  effusion  of  heart 
all  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  especially 
those  beloved  children  who,  by  their  prayers 
and  their  alms,  throw  open  the  gates  of  Heaven 
to  so  many  wretched  little  ones  among  the  in- 
fidels. I  would  wish  to  see  all  Catholic  chil- 
dren become  members  of  the  Holy  Childhood." 

In  compliance  with  the  earnest  wish  of  the 
Holy  Father,  let  all  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Society  hasten  to  enroll  their  names. 
The  obligations  are  light,  while  the  advantages 
are  many  and  great. 
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The  Cross  as  an  Ornament  of  Women. 


is  a  custom  with  many  women,  and  one 
handed  down  from  the  ages  of  faith,  to 
wear  a  cross  as  an  ornament.  And,  in 
truth,  to  the  Christian  maid  or  mother  no  more 
suitable  ornament  can  be  recommended.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  care  should  be  taken  that  this 
holy  sign,  the  representation  of  that  True  Cross 
once  bathed  in  the  Blood  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  under  which  stood  Mary,  the  Sorrowful 
Mother,  may  not,  through  foolish  vanity,  de- 
generate into  a  mere  piece  of  finery.  We 
may  be  permitted,  therefore,  to  call  attention 
not  only  to  what  is  beautiful  and  Christian  in 
this  custom,  but  also  to  what  is  faully. 

If  we  are  asked  with  what  thoughts  and 
sentiments  this  ornament  should  be  worn, 
we  answer  :  Faith  in,  and  love  of,  the  Cross 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  way  you 
may  retain  that  dignity  to  which  woman  was 
raised  through  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 

A  plain  gold  cross  worn  on  the  breast  forms, 
indeed,  a  beautiful  ornament,  and  one  full  of 
meaning  to  the  Christian  maid  or  mother. 
The  cross  is  the  emblem  of  Faith.  Is  this 
sacred  sign  as  dear  and  precious  to  you  as  gold  ? 
is  it  your  finest  ornament,  your  dearest  treas- 
ure ?  is  it  interiorly  the  decoration  of  your 
heart,  as  exteriorly  it  is  of  your  breast  ?  If 
so,  then  you  have  established  a  foundation 
upon  which  you  may  rest  secure,  and  upon 
which  your  honor  and  dignity  may  be  firmly 
fixed,  for  the  honor  and  dignity  of  woman 

it  on  faith  in  Him  Crucified.  When  the  first 
lother  of  the  human  family,  under  the  tree  of 
cnowledge,  yielded  to  infidelity,  she  brought 

>wn  upon  herself  the  anger  of  the  Almighty. 


In  consequence  of  this  first  act  of  infidelity, 
woman  sank  into  the  depths  of  degradation ; 
but  what  was  lost  under  the  tree  of  knowledge 
was  restored  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  of  the 
Cross ;  for  through  Mary,  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, Mother  of  God,  the  whole  female  sex  was 
raised  from  degradation.  In  the  coronation 
of  Mary  as  Queen  of  Heaven  and  earth  the 
crown  of  honor  and  dignity  was  again  placed 
upon  the  brow  of  the  daughters  of  earth. 
Therefore  on  faith  must  rest  the  dignity  and 
elevation  of  woman.  Bear  the  holy  cross  with 
a  lively,  fervent  faith  ;  let  it  preserve,  quicken 
and  strengthen  you  in  virtue.  As  this  sign 
of  faith  forms  your  exterior  ornament,  so  let 
faith  in  your  Redeemer  be  the  best  and  truest 
decoration  of  your  heart.  Let  it  be  your  an- 
chor, your  defence  and  protection,  your  shield 
and  weapon  amid  the  vanities,  temptations 
and  dangers  of  this  life.  0  Christian  maiden, 
you  will  not  be  ensnared  by  the  superficial 
vanity  and  folly  of  the  world  as  long  as, 
with  a  believing  heart,  you  love  and  preserve 
the  Cross  of  Christ  as  your  jewel.  It  is  im- 
possible for  you  to  look  with  eyes  of  faith 
upon  the  cross  and  at  the  same  time  take  de- 
light in  the  foolish,  insipid  forms  of  vain, 
worldly  pomp.  While  you  regard  the  Cross 
of  the  Lord  as  your  highest  honor  you  will 
never  be  wanting  in  humility  and  simplicity; 
for  the  cross  reminds  you  of  these  words  of 
your  crucified  Redeemer,  "  Learn  of  Me,  for  I 
am  meek  and  humble  of  heart." 

In  the  life  of  the  holy  martyr  Margaret  we 
read  that,  with  the  image  of  the  Crucified  in 
her  hand,  she  struggled  against  the  assaults 
of  the  evil  one,  and  came  forth  victorious  from 
the  conflict.  So  also  will  you  overcome  every 
temptation  and  allurement  to  evil  whilst,  full 
of  faith,  you  embrace  the  cross.  More  than 
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once  have  the  arrows  of  temptation  fallen 
harmless  on  the  shield  of  faith  which  pro- 
tected the  maiden  heart.  A  lively  faith  in 
the  Cross  of  Christ  has  gained  thousands  of 
victories.  Wherefore,  0  Christian  maiden, 
wear  the  cross  as  an  ornament  on  your  breast, 
let  faith  in  the  Crucified  be  a  shield  over  your 
heart,  and  one  day  your  brow  shall  bear  the 
crown  of  victory  ! 

0  Christian  mother,  why  is  it  that  you 
have  such  love  and  devotion  to  the  sorrowful 
Mother  of  God  ?  Is  it  not  because  you  too, 
often  stand  beneath  the  cross ;  because  your 
heart  too,  like  Mary's  immaculate  heart,  has 
been  pierced  with  a  sword  of  grief  ?  Because 
you  have  suffered,  you  love  to  look  upon  the 
Mother  of  Sorrows  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross.  Thus  does  the  Cross  of  Christ  become 
for  you  the  sign  of  salvation.  How  beauti- 
fully does  that  shining  cross  .upon  your  breast 
become  you,  0  Christian  mother !  When, 
with  a  strong  faith,  you  hold  in  your  embrace 
the  Cross  of  the  Lord,  you  are  on  the  right 
path,  and  are  enabled  to  fulfil  your  manifold 
obligations.  From  out  of  your  pious  heart 
there  shall  issue  the  clear,  sacred  stream  of 
faith  which  will  bring  the  water  of  eternal 
life  to  all  the  members  of  your  family.  Your 
maternal  heart  should  erect  the  cross  of  faith 
in  the  midst  of  your  household,  for  the  cross 
is  a  veritable  fruit-tree,  which  produces  boun- 
tiful blessings  for  you  and  for  yours.  You 
must  «ver  watch  over  the  hearth  of  faith,  that 
the  holy  fire  may  never  be  extinguished.  At 
this  fire  you  must  warm  the  heart  of  your 
husband,  and  give  to  your  children  the  nour- 
ishment of  their  youth — an  education  which 
will  endure  their  whole  lifetime.  Therefore, 
with  joy.  and  love  wear  the  cross  on  your 
breast ;  with  maternal  care  instil  in  the  hearts 
of  your  children  and  those  committed  to  your 
charge  a  love  for  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

When  you  received  back  into  your  arms 
your  child  from  the  baptismal  font,  it  had  been 
signed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  to  signify 
that  thenceforth  all  its  thoughts,  words  and 
actions,  should  begin,  continue  and  end  with 
faith  in  Him  who  died  upon  the  Cross.  And  in 
the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation,  the  hand  of  the 
Bishop  in  like  manner  signed  the  forehead  of 
your  child  with  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross,  to 
show  that  ifc  should  ever  freely  and  openly,  in 
word  and  in  deed,  profess  the  faith.  Watch, 
therefore,  with  all  care — watch  with  instruction 


and  warning,  with  correction  and  exhortation, 
with  earnestness  and  love,  with  prayers  and 
tears,  that  that  faith  may  never  be  removed 
from  the  hearts  of  your  sons  and  daughters. 
Warn  your  daughters  to  cling  to  the  Cross, 
and  say  to  them  often :  "  Never  abandon  the 
Cross  of  your  Redeemer,  and  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  will  rest  with  blessing  and  protection 
upon  you  in  life  and  in  death." 

The  cross  which  you  wear  upon  your  breast 
will  furthermore  remind  you  that  you  must 
begin  to  implant  this  faith  in  the  cross  deep  in 
the  heart  of  your  sons  while  yet  young.  For 
when  the  tree  of  the  cross  is  not  deeply  rooted 
in  the  youthful  heart  it  is  soon  overthrown 
amid  the  storms  of  a  wicked  world.  During 
the  early  days  of  childhood,  whilst  the  heart  is 
yet  sensible  to  good  impressions,  write  in  the 
heart  of  your  son  this  sign  of  the  cross  ;  ex- 
cite faith  within  him,  and  teach  him  to  love 
the  cross  with  his  whole  soul.  If,  in  these 
early  years,  you  have  not  done  your,  duty, 
if  you  have  not  instructed  your  son  in  the 
Faith  of  the  Cross,  that  same  son  will,  in 
after  years,  drive  you  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross, 
and,  by  his  wickedness,  force  you  to  constant 
prayer.  Then  may  you  pray  and  weep  over 
your  prodigal,  and,  with  tear-dimmed  eyes, 
you  may  take  your  stand  under  the  Cross  ; 
whereas  a  religious  and  faithful  education 
might  have  given  a  good  son  to  you  in  your 
old  days,  and  you  might  offer  your  thanks- 
giving to  the  Lord  for  the  manifold  blessings 
that  He  in  His  mercy  had  poured  forth  upon 
you  and  your  children. 

The  golden  cross  which  you  wear  on  your 
breast,  0  Christian  mother,  must  also  remind 
you  of  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "The  unbe- 
lieving husband  is  sanctified  by  the  believing 
wife.'1  (I  Cor.,  vii,  14.)  Your  faith,  your  pray- 
ers, shall  also  preserve  faith,  and  enkindle  the 
fire  of  prayer  within  the  heart  of  your  husband. 
Let  that  gold  cross  remind  him  constantly 
that  faith  adorns  your  soul,  and  that  Christ 
and  the  Cross  are  your  love.  If  perchance  the 
light  of  faith  be  extinguished  in  your  husband, 
then  pray  without  ceasing  for  his  conversion. 
No  true  happiness  can  reign  in  the  family 
when  the  husband  abandons  the  Cross  of  the 
Lord.  The  deep  furrows  on  the  brow  of  a 
mother,  her  sorrowful  look,  are  signs  of  a 
mournful  fact.  Keep  the  cross,  therefore,  with 
humble  faith  before  the  eyes  of  your  husband  ; 
show  him  by  word  and  act  that  you  are  con- 
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t.- ii  ted  in  the  Cross  of  the  Lord.  Your  patience 
and  your  prayers  will  be,  perhaps,  the  only 
sermon  that  can  move  his  unbelieving  heart. 

When  you  are  thus  in  the  highest  and  truest 
sense  the  mother  of  life  in  the  family,  when 
you  have  instructed  your  children  in  the 
faith,  when  you  guard  all  under  you  with  the 
shield  of  faith  ;  when,  if  needs  be,  you  are 
for  the  father  the  exciter  and  support  of  his 
faith,  then,  indeed,  will  happiness  reign  in  the 
family,  and  you  will  secure  for  yourself  great 
reward  in  heaven.  You  will  then  take  your 
l>  irt  in  the  struggle  for  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  share  in  the  triumph  of  the  Cross. 

As  the  Church,  with  significant  earnest- 
ness, requires  the  cross  to  be  worn  publicly 
by  her  ministers,  as  an  open  profession  of  their 
faith  before  the  world,  in  the  same  way  regard 
the  ornament  which  you  wear.  When  you 
engage  in  the  struggle  of  life,  to  preserve  and 
support  the  faith,  you  merit,  like  the  valiant 
soldier  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  decoration 
of  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Let  the  cross  on 
your  breast  be  furthermore  your  Star  of 
Hope.  As  long  as  you  love  the  cross,  hope 
shall  never  leave  you.  Your  star,  it  is  true, 
may  oft  be  obscured  amid  the  storms  of  life, 
but  if  you  have  strong,  heartfelt  trust  in  the 
Holy  Cross,  your  trials  may  cause  you  pain 
but  cannot  subdue  you ;  for  nearer  to  you 
than  the  cross  on  your  breast  is  your  cru- 
cified Redeemer  in  His  power  and  merciful 
compassion.  Days  may  come  when  you  may 
be  plunged  in  the  depths  of  an  ocean  of  bitter- 
ness, when  you  may  feel  so  poor  and  forsaken 
that  you  can  exclaim  with  the  prophet,  "  My 
eye  hath  grown  weary,  through  watching  for 
help."  But  if,  in  your  bitterness,  you  cast  a 
look  upon  the  cross,  it  will  be  to  you  like  the 
friendly  light  which  suddenly,  through  the 
darkness,  bursts  forth  upon  the  weary  wan- 
derer. It  is  for  this  reason  that  on  that  little 
cross  which  is  your  ornament  holy  Church 
has  placed  a  consoling  inscription — the  sign 
of  Christian  hope.  In  your  grief,  you  can  best 
read  and  understand  it :  0  Crux,  ave  I  spes 
unica — Hail,  Holy  Cross  !  our  only  hope. 

0  Christian  maiden  and  Christian  mother, 
love  the  cross  as  your  most  beautiful  orna- 
ment ;  in  prosperity  as  well  as  in  adversity, 
ilu  to  the  cross  as  your  star  of  hope.  It  is 

)t  without  reason  that  the  Church  calls  it 
le  only  hope.  How  many  generations  has  she 

MI  pass  before  her ;  into  how  many  deeply- 


afflicted,  sore  and  bleeding  hearts  has  she 
looked  ?  But  for  all,  like  a  consoling  mother, 
she  sings,  0  Crux,  ave  !  spes  unica,  and  thus 
pours  a  soothing  balm  upon  the  burning 
wounds.  As  often,  then,  as  you  look  upon  the 
Cross  forget  not  this  expression  so  full  of  hope. 

But,  perhaps,  because  your  eyes  have  been 
dazzled  by  the  glare  of  the  sun  of  fortune, 
you  have  overlooked  the  little  cross  and  its 
inscription.  This  should  not  be  so ;  for  as 
sunshine  and  clouds  vary,  so,  too,  do  the  calm 
and  troubled  days'  in  life.  If  you  forget  the 
cross  in  time  of  prosperity,  you  may  soon, 
perhaps,  be  obliged  to  seek  it  amid  the  dark- 
ness of  adversity.  But  you  shall  experience 
joy  in  sadness  and  poverty  if  the  cross  which 
glistens  on  your  breast  is  also  enthroned  in 
your  heart.  Many  are  the  beautiful  hopes 
that  flit  like  visions  before  you ;  you  seek 
your  happiness  now  in  one  manner,  now  in 
another,  bat  the  reality  often  brings  the 
direct  contrary  of  your  expectations.  But, 
then,  over  all  your  wrecked  aspirations  there 
shines  the  cross,  as  the  star  of  hope ;  and, 
as  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  ruins  and  rub- 
bish one  finds  some  precious  stone,  so  will  you, 
amid  the  disappointments  of  life,  find  your 
consolation  in  the  cross. 

In  the  words  of  St.  Bonaventure,  every 
glance  at  the  cross  should  be  a  fiery  dart  that 
transpierces  your  heart.  If  you  desire  to  wear 
the  cross  as  your  most  precious  ornament, 
then  daily  seek  to  excite  in  your  soul  the 
love  of  the  holy  cross.  When  many  sparks 
are  united  there  soon  results  a  flame.  So  may 
it  be  with  you,  that  as  often  as  you  look  upon 
the  cross,  as  often  as  you  wear  it  as  an  or- 
nament, the  spark  of  divine  love  may  be  in- 
flamed within  you.  And  when  the  divine  fire 
of  the  love  of  the  cross  burns  within  you, 
you  will  feel  your  strength  wonderfully  in- 
creased, for  "love  overcometh  all."  You  may 
feel  the  sorrow  of  the  world,  but  the  love  of 
God  will  take  away  its  sting. 

0  Christian  maid  and  mother,  see  what  a 
priceless  ornament  the  cross  is  to  you  ;  what 
a  deep  and  comprehensive  meaning  it  pos- 
sesses, what  fruitful  and  salutary  lessons  it 
teaches,  what  a  wonderful  power  it  can  ex- 
ercise over  your  hearts.  Of  all  this  you  are 
reminded  by  wearing  it.  Let  the  holy  cross, 
then,  through  your  whole  life,  be  your  orna- 
ment, and  the  object  of  your  heart's  truest  af- 
fection. 
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Abandoned. 

BT   KLKANOR  C.    DONNELLY. 

Then  His  disciples  leaving  Him,  all  fled  away. 

(Sx.  MARK,  xiv,  50.) 

HY  seamless  robe  is  redder  than  the  rose, 
Thy  beauteous  Face  is  blanch'd  with  agony  ; 
The  brutal  soldiery  around  Thee  close, 
While,  left  and  right,  the  poor  disciples  flee. 

'Mid  howling  wolves  (meek  Lamb  !)  Thou  stand'st 
alone, 

Thy  bosom  heaves  ;  the  tears,  unheeded,  start ; 
Tho'  cruel  hands  assault  Thee,  bard  as  stone, 

It  is  not  they,  alas  !  that  wound  Thy  Heart ! 

The  ring  of  coin  still  echoes  in  Thine  ears, 
(Whereby  betrayed  Thee  the  Iscariot,) — 

And  outrag'd  Love  now  shudders,  as  it  hears 
The  cherished  Simon's  loud  "  I  know  Him  not ! " 

Ingratitude  hath  dealt  its  deadliest  blow  ; — 
0  faithful  Heart !  forsaken  at  the  end, 

Far  better  are  the  insults  of  a  foe, 
Than  the  false  kisses  of  a  treach'rous  friend  ! 

Lo  !  to  Thy  feet  we  bring  (with  souls  oppress'd), 
Our  wreck  of  broken  joys,  of  hopes  o'erthrown  ; 

The  secret,  silent  anguish  of  a  breast 
Which  clasps  its  cross,  abandon'd  and  alone. 

When  friends  prove  false,  and  loving  hearts  grow 
cold, 

0  constant  Friend  !  true  Love  !  we  turn  to  Thee, 
And  to  Thy  dear,  deserted  Heart  make  bold 

To  breathe  our  plaint  of  lonely  misery. 

And  oh  !  the  while  we  tenderly  unite 
Our  tiny  sorrows  to  Thy  mighty  woes, — 

How  sweet  to  find  (tho'  all  earth's  joys  take  flight,) 
[n  Thee,  alone,  firm  peace  and  fix'd  repose  ! 


Father  Tom. 


A  STORY  OF  CONNEMARA. 


BY  NUGENT  ROBINSON,  AUTHOR  OF  "BETTER  THAN 
GOLD,"  "MY  RAID  INTO  MEXICO,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  ducking  which  the  upholsterer  admin- 
istered to  the  guardsman  drove  the  latter 
from  GHencreegan.  In  addition  to  the  ridi- 
cule which  it  heaped  upon  him,  his  ungen- 
tlemanly  conduct  towards  Father  Tom,  and 


ins  bad  breeding  in  the  presence  of  a  lady, 
alienated  the  entire  family  ;  and  when  he  an- 
nounced important  business  in  London,  that 
would  take  him  thither,  no  one  bade  hint 
stay,  and  no  one  expressed  even  the  conven- 
tional regret  at  his  being  thus  compelled  t* 
absent  himself. 

"  I  must  pick  up  Trilling's  money,"  he  re- 
flected. "  The  girl  cannot  refuse  me.  Impos- 
sible!" 

He  lay  in  wait  for  Jacqueline,  and,  knowing 
that  she  repaired  every  day  at  12  o'clock  to 
the  chapel  in  Glencreegan  to  say  the  Angelus, 
he  met  her  in  the  corridor  as  she  came  out,  af- 
ter offering  up  this  exquisite  prayer. 

"  Beg  pardon,  Miss  Jarrette,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  but  I  want  to  have  a  word  with  you," — mo- 
tioning to  a  deep- windowed  recess. 

Jacqueline  at  once  stepped  into  the  window. 

u  It's  awfully  good  of  you,"  he  continued  ; 
"  and  by  Jove  I  am  awfully  obliged.  Miss  Jar- 
rette, you  cannot  have  tailed  to  notice  my  ad- 
miration for  you." 

"I  have  failed  to  notice  it,"  she  calmly  ob- 
served. 

"And — well,  I'm  not  a  demonstrative  fel- 
low, by  any  means.  I  don't  make  eyes,  or 
dangle  after  women.  I'm  in  favor  of  cutting 
all  that  sort  of  thing  quite  short." 

"So  am  I,  Mr.  Winstay." 

"  And  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  forty 
thousand  a  year,  and  that  I  want  you  to  be 
Mrs.  Winstay." 

Jacqueline  curtsied  deeply. 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  feel  highly  honored, 
Mr.  Winstay ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  your 
forty  thousand  a  year  better  applied — 

"But—" 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  offer.  Every 
woman  is  at  least  complimented  when  a  man 
asks  her  to  be  his  wife  ;  but  let  me  add  that 
every  sensible  woman  ought  to  ponder  a  good 
deal  before  she  places  her  future  in  the  hands 
of  any  man.  Mr.  Winstay,  let  this  conversa- 
tion be  as  if  it  had  never  taken  place." 

She  was  moving  away. 

"Trillings  won  !"  muttered  the  guardsman, 
between  his  teetfi,  adding  aloud,  "  I  presume 
that  I  am  to  consider  myself  rejected." 

"  You  are,"  said  Jacqueline,  bluntly. 

"  And  in  favor  of  a  l  beggarly  dragoon.'  v 

The  heiress  gave  him  a  look  that  compelled 
him  to  quail. 

"  If  you  have  anything  to  say  in  regard  to 
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Mr.  Dillon — for  I  presume  you  refer  to  him— 
be  man  enough,  sir,  to  say  it  to  his  face."  And 
she  swept  down  the  corridor  with  the  step  of 
•  a  Mario  Antoinette. 

u  Trillings  won  ! "  And  here  the  guardsman 
uttered  fierce  execrations.  "  The  story  of  the 
river  will  be  in  London  before  I  get  there. 
Curse  this  Ireland  !  I  wish  it  were  under  the 
sea !  Why  did  I  ever  set  my  foot  in  it !  Duped, 
humbugged,  laughed  at ! "  And  Mr.  Winstay 
again  indulged  in  ejaculations  both  impious 
and  unsavory. 

As  for  Aiken,  he  became  a  hero,  not  so 
much  for  flinging  the  4*sojer  officer"  into  the 
river  as  for  having  obeyed  Father  Tom. 

"I've  great  hopes  of  him,  Mrs.  Casey,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Joyce,  over  a  cup  of  souchong  in 
the  back  parlor  at  the  Thrush's  Nest.  kl  He 
takes  Father  Tom's  advice  regular  ;  an1  sure 
the  holy  man's  advice  in  regard  to  his  immor- 
tal soul  is  what  he  must  be  hankering  afther, 
if  he  has  the  grace  of  God  about  him  at  all  at 
all." 

A  month  passed  away,  and  one  glorious 
morning  Father  Tom  received  a  letter  from 
Phil  announcing  that  a  troop  of  the  Ennis- 
killing  Dragoons  would  pass  through  Glas- 
navogue  to  act  as  an  escort  to  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant at  Westport,  as  his  Excellency  was 
coming  down  from  Dublin  to  spend  two  days 
with  the  Marquis  of  Sligo. 

"  I  may  be  able  to  have  five  minutes'  chat 
with  you,  dear  Padre,"  the  letter  said,  "  as  T 
go  with  the  troop." 

There  was  news.  In  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  the  intelligence  had  travelled 
through  the  village,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
for  erecting  a  triumphal  arch  in  Philip's  honor. 
This,  however.  Father  Tom  would  not  hear 
of.  "  He  is  not  in  command,"  he  said,  "  and  it 
might  cause  his  superior  officer  to  feel  slighted. 
We  must  never  wound  anybody's  feelings,  my 
children." 

The  priest  set  off  to  inform  his  friends  at 
Glencreegan.  The  announcement  caused  the 
liveliest  satisfaction,  the  children  being  nearly 
wild  with  the  anticipation  of  beholding  their 
valued  friend  in  scarlet  and  gold,  with  a  real 
sword,  and  on  a  live  horse.  Jacqueline  said 
very  little.  A  vivid  blush  spread  over  her 
face,  succeeded  by  a  deadly  paleness. 

"  I  shall  see  him  ! "  she  murmured  ;  "  I  shall 
see  him  ! " 

They  must  pass  the  gate  lodge,"  observed 
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Van  S[.uvl.')i.  "  I  shall  induct-  the  Cap- 
tain to  ''.ill  a  halt  and  have  them  wheel  in 
here.  The  men  can  feed  in  the  servants1  hall, 
the  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  house- 
keepers' room,  and  the  officers  lunch  with  us." 

Miss  Jarrette  took  a  long  walk  through  the 
woods  that  afternoon,  timing  herself  ev«-ry 
five  minutes  or  so,  till  she  reache  i  a  small 
moss-covered  gate  set  in  a  fern-caressed  wall. 

"  I  can  easily  do  it,"  she  calculated.  "They 
will  have  to  march  by  the  road,  and  the  road 
crosses  the  river  these  times.  I  can  do  it  by 
walking." 

It  was  a  strange  sight  to  behold  this  slender 
young  girl  engaged  in  hauling  a  log  over  to 
the  wall,  and  then  piling  up  stones  and 
branches  until,  by  mounting  on  this  struct- 
ure, she  was  enabled  to  peep  through  the 
ferns  out  on  the  road. 

"  Oh  my,"  she  joyously  exclaimed,  "  I  can  see 
him  all  the  way  from  Donnelly's  Hollow  !" 

She  was  at  her  post  next  day,  armed  with 
an  opera-glass.  How  she  kept  that  glass  f'o- 
cussed  upon  a  dip  in  the  road  called  Donnelly's 
Hollow,  in  commemoration  of  a  pugilistic  en- 
counter between  the  celebrated  Dan  Donnelly,, 
the  Irish  prize-fighter,  and  a  Saxon  champion, 
whom  he  compelled  to  bite  the  dust.  The 
ballad  composed  in  honor  of  the  occasion  i* 
one  sung  in  the  West  of  Ireland  to  this  day. 

A  ery  of  joy  escaped  Jacqueline  as  the  hel- 
mets of  the  dragoons,  flashing  in  the  sunlight, 
appeared  rising  from  out  the  hollow.  "I  see 
him  ! "  she  murmured,  pressing  her  hand  to 
her  side  to  suppress  the  almost  painful  throb- 
bing at  her  heart,  and  crouching  behind  the 
ferns,  as  though  he  could  perceive  her  while 
yet  a  mile  off. 

On  they  came,  a  cloud  of  dust  following  in 
their  wake,  their  scarlet  uniform  in  exquisite 
contrast  to  the  green  fields.  The  officer-in- 
command  and  Dillon  rode  together.  How  her 
heart  beat  as  they  approached !  Phil  rode 
next  to  her,  and  his  charger  placed  him  al- 
most on  a  level  with  her  face.  Nearer  still, 
till  she  could  count  the  war-medals  on  his 
manly  breast,  till  she  could  perceive  that  he 
was  pale  and  hollow-eyed  and  haggard.  She 
could  hear  his  voice  now — that  voice  which 
was  as  sweetest  music  to  her.  Now  she 
could  overhear  their  conversation.  She  crim- 
soned,as  she  thought  of  playing  eavesdropper. 
Madly  eager  as  she  was  to  gaze  upon  him — 
and  how  superb  he  looked  in  his  rich  uniform  ! 
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— she  crouched  in  order  not  to  act  the  dishon- 
orable part,  even  for  a  moment,  of  listening. 
It  was  Phil  who  spoke,  and  she  could  have 
stretched  forth  her  hand  and  touched  him,  so 
close  was  he  and  so  slowly  was  he  moving. 

"I'll  spend  one  day — next  Tuesday — with 
Father  Tom,  Gifford,  and  can  sail  from  South- 
ampton on  Friday.  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like 
to  serve  his  Mass  once  more,  for  I  feel  that 
India—' 

Here  his  voice  died  away. 

"He is  going  then!"  murmured  Jacqueline, 
now  ashen  pale ;  "  going  from  me,  and  he 
loves  me.  He  shall  not  go." 

She  strained  her  eyes  after  him,  and  then 
prepared  to  descend.  As  she  sprang  from  her 
coigne  of  vantage,  her  skirts  caught  a  project- 
ing stone  in  the  wall,  and  she  fell  awkwardly, 
so  awkwardly  that  it  was  fully  half  an  hour  ere 
she  could  attempt  to  walk  back  to  the  house. 

"  Where  on  earth  have  you  been  ?  "  cried 
Mrs.  Van  Spuyten,  as  her  sister  made  her  ap- 
pearance. 

"  I  saw  him,  Susy  !" 

"  Where  ?  But  how  pale  you  are  !  What 
is  the  matter  ?  has  anything  happened  ?  " 

"Come  to  my  room,  darling;  I  want  to 
speak  to  you." 

The  dragoons  had  passed  through  Glasna- 
vogue  in  a  trot.  The  officer  halted  at  the 
gates  of  Glencreegan. 

"  It  is  against  orders,  Mrs.  Van  Spuyten," 
said  Captain  Gifford,  in  reply  to  the  hospitable 
invitation.  "  We  are  to  push  on  at  a  trot,  as  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  left  Dublin  by  an  early  special. 
Need  I  say  how  hard  it  is  to  pass  by  a  house 
whose  hospitality  amounts  to  a  proverb  ?  " 

Phil  from  the  saddle  spoke  a  few  words  to 
Mrs.  Van  Spuyten,  and  to  the  children,  each 
and  all  of  whom  were  wofully  disappointed  at 
being  prevented  from  sharing  his  saddle  with 
him.  His  eye  sought  for  Jacqueline. 

4k  I  do  not  know  where  Jackie  is,"  said  her 
sister  in  response  to  his  mute  appeal ;  "  I  have 
sent  for  her  in  all  directions.  She  was  most 
anxious  to  see  you." 

"Now,  Dillon,"  cried  the  Captain,  "we 
haven't  a  moment  to  lose." 

"  You  won't  treat  us  so  badly  on  your  re- 
turn ?  "  said  Van  Spuyten. 

"  We  go  back  by  rail  to  Ballymacarty "  ; 
and  the  Captain,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
dashed  off,  followed  by  his  Lieutenant,  whose 
heart  was  starved  for  a  glimpse  of  Jacqueline. 


"  She  is  spooning  with  Winstay,"  was  his 
bitter  thought ;  and  then  came  back  that 
morning  in  the  roadway,  and  that  last  clasp 
of  her  hand ;  and  Phil  felt  a  pang  of  sorrow 
that  was  the  keener  for  its  being  buried  so  far 
down  in  the  centre  of  his  heart. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

"  And  so  the  guardsman  has  left  Glencree- 
gan, Mrs.  Joyce,"  observed  Mr.  Aiken. 

"Yis,  sir." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"Sure  enough.  His  man  took  a  golliogue 
here  on  his  way  to  Clifden  to  catch  the  coach 
to  Gal  way.  '  So  yer  goin'  to  lave  us,'  says  I. 

" 4 1  am  not  sorry,'  says  he. 

" '  There  won't  be  much  crying  anywhere,' 
says  I. 

" '  It 's  a  beastly  place,'  says  he. 

"'Is  it?'  says  I. 

""Orrible,'sayshe. 

"'And  yez  won't  come  back  in  a  hurry  ?' 

" '  Come  back  !  never.' 

" '  That 's  a  pity,'  says  I. 

" '  How  so  ? '  says  he. 

" '  Well,  ye  see,  Misther  Aiken,'  says  I, '  that 
put  your  masther  into  the  river — ' " 

"  You  didn't  allude  to  that  unfortunate  oc- 
currence ?  " 

"  Faix  I  did ;  but  he  wouldn't  let  me  say 
what  I  had  to  say,  but  threw  down  a  shillin', 
and,  without  waitin'  for  change,  run  out  of 
the  place." 

"  Winstay  has  got  the  mitten." 

"The  what,  sir?" 

"An  Americanism  !  He  has  been  refused 
by  Miss  Jarrette." 

"  In  coorse  he  has." 

"Do  you  recollect  a  very  interesting  con- 
versation we  had  some  little  time  ago — when 
you  were  of  opinion  that  another  man  had  a 
chance  ?  " 

"I  do,  sir." 

"And — are  you  still  of  the  same  opinion  ?  " 

"  More  nor  ever,  Misther  Aiken." 

"Why  more  than  ever  ?  Have  you  any  ad- 
ditional grounds  for  bracing  up  your  supposi- 
tion ?  " 

"  I  have,  sir  ;  for  you  should  have  seen  the 
start  and  the  lovely  blush  she  gave  whin  I 
spoke  of  him  the  day  she  was  here." 

"  Jacqueline  here  ?  and  you  spoke  of  me  ?  " 
rapturously. 

"  Oh,  I  spoke  of  you,  sir  ;  and  I  showed  her 
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th1  elegant  lookin'-glass  ye  made  me  a  present 
of,  an1  all  to  that." 

u  You  did  ?  Mrs.  Joyce,  you  are  a  most  ex- 
cellent woman  ;  and  I  will,  in  any  case,  fur- 
nish a  couple  of  rooms  for  you  as  a  souvenir 
of  the  pleasant  days  I  have  passed  here." 

44  Faix  I  '11  be  sore  and  sorry  to  lose  you." 

u  Oh,  I  'm  not  gone  yet,"  he  observed,  with 
a  smirk  and  a  side-glance  into  the  mirror. 
"  And  so  you  spoke  of  me  ?  And  did  she 
speak  of  me  ?  Eh  ?  " 

"  She  did  indeed,  and  said  what  a  nice  little 
man  you  wor,  and  how  well  ye  behaved  in 
regard  to  Father  Tom." 

"This  is  hopeful — encouraging.  Ton  my 
word,  Mrs.  Joyce,  I  think  I  stand  well  in  that 
quarter." 

"  You  do  indeed,  sir." 

"  A  1." 

"Nobetther." 

"  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  speak  to  hei\  or 
to  her  sister  ?  " 

"About  what,  sir?" 

"  Oh,  you  know." 

"  Is  it  in  regard  to  Glencreegan  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  of  course  ;  but  especially  in  re- 
gard to — ha  !  ha  ! — that  other  gentleman  of 
whom  you  spoke." 

"  Oh,  I  know,  sir." 

"Do  you  think  I  ought  to  speak  to  her  ?" 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"  Oh,  there 's  but  one  way.  You  seem  a 
little  mixed,  Mrs.  Joyce,"  he  tartly  added. 

u  Faix  I  mixed  nothin'  to-day,  Misther  Ai- 
ken,  barrin'  a  glass  o'  punch  for  poor  Teddy 
Corcoran  that  had  a  cramp  in  his  stomach — 
the  craythur." 

"You  misunderstand  me.  Mixed  is  an 
Americanism.  Now  I  want  advice  in  this 
matter ;  hence,  as  a  level-headed  woman,  I 
confer  with  you.  People  of  your  class,  who 
see  everybody  and  who  hear  everything,  who 
have  fought  the  battle  of  life,  and  won,  are  the 
very  best  practical  counsellors  one  could  have. 
Hence,  Mrs.  Joyce,  I  am  desirous  of  taking 
you  into  my  confidence," — pinching  his  chin 
with  his  forefinger  and  thumb  as  he  spoke, 
and  casting  furtive  glances  into  the  mirror. 

The  worthy  widow  was  nonplussed.  She 
could  not  imagine  what  her  lodger  was  driving 
at.  What  had  the  upholsterer  to  say  to  Phil 
Dillon,  or  Miss  Jarrette  ?  In  what  way  could 
he  be  rung  in  on  the  scene  ?  If  it  had  been  a 
match,  then,  of  course,  he  might  be  anxious 


for  the  order  to  furnish  and  decorate  the  new 
house ;  but  as  matters  stood  now,  of  what 
available  use  was  the  fussy  little  man  ? 

"Now,  Mrs.  Joyce,"  he  resumed,  "I  wish 
you  to  be  as  open  with  me  as  I  am  with  you. 
You  were  good  enough  to  say  that  you  consid- 
ered that  I  was  the  suitor  likely  to  carry  off 
this  charming,  this  exquisite  American  girl." 

"  You — Misther — Aiken  ?  "  exclaimed  the 
widow,  perfectly  aghast.  "  You  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I." 

"  I  never  said  the  likes  o'  that." 

"  Yes,  but  you  did,  madam." 

"  I  said  that  you  would  win  Miss  Jackie  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Why,  Misther  Aiken,  you're  as  mad  as  a 
March  hare." 

"  Oh  come,  come,  Mrs.  Joyce,  don't  be 
silly  ! "  cried  the  upholsterer,  angrily.  "  I 
can  repeat  your  words.  We  were  speaking  of 
Cavendish,  and  you  said  that  Cavendish  had 
no  show — an  Americanism  !" 

"  I  did,  sure  enough." 

"  And  then  you  spoke  of  another." 

"  I  did,  sir." 

"  And  you  said  that  if  he  had  'spunk,' — the 
word  you  used,  madam,  '  spunk,' — he  was  the 
man." 

u  I  don't  deny  it,  sir." 

"Well,  madam,"  cried  Aiken,  triumphantly, 
"  what  have  you  to  say  now  ?  " 

"  That  there  was  another  that  had  only  to 
say  the  word  and  she'd  beg  the  world  wid  him." 

"  Ha !  ha !  I've  brought  you  to  book  !  And 
so  you  recollect  all  this  ?  " 

"I  do,  sir." 

"And  you  still  hold  to  it?" 

"  I  do,  more  nor  ever." 

"Then,  Mrs.  Joyce,  I'll  be  spunky.  I'll 
speak  to  her  to-morrow — to-day.  By  George 
I'll  do  it  to-day!" 

"  Spake  to  her  in  regard  to  what,  sir  ?  " 

"  Why  in  regard  to  myself,  since  /  am  that 
other  man  you  referred  to." 

"  You  ! "  and  the  widow  burst  out  laughing, 
while  Aiken  glared  angrily  at  her.  "  You  f 
why,  Misther  Aiken,  I  never  thought  of  you. 
It  was  Father  Tom's  friend  I  meant." 

"  What  ?  "  exclaimed  the  upholsterer,  leap- 
ing to  his  feet. 

"  The  Captain." 

"  What  Captain  ?  What  are  you  giving  us  ?  " 

"  Father  Tom's  friend  ;  th'  ilegant  gentle- 
man that  serves  Father  Tom's  Mass." 
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Mr.  Aiken  groaned. 

"  He's  the  wan,  an1  no  mistake."  And  see- 
ing her  lodger's  embarrassment  and  dejection, 
the  widow,  pretending  to  perceive  a  customer 
in  the  hall,  cried  :  "  I'm  comin' !  I'm  comin' ! 
don't  burn  the  house  ! "  and  disappeared. 

The  upholsterer,  burying  his  head  in  his 
hand,  and  planting  his  elbows  on  the  table,  re- 
flected for  a  few  moments. 

"  I  guess  she's  right,"  he  muttered.  "  He's 
of  her  own  rank,  and  a  noble  fellow.  Brace 
up,  Billy  Aiken !  there 's  as  good  fish  in  the 
sea  as  ever  was  caught." 

That  same  evening,  Aiken  paid  a  farewell 
visit  to  Father  Tom,  asking  the  priest  to  ac- 
cept a  five-pound  nofce  for  the  poor  of  his  par- 
ish. 

"I  guess  I'll  be  around  here  again,"  ob- 
served Aiken  ;  "  and  if  a  certain  event  comes 
off,  I  expect  that  your  Reverence  will  give  me 
a  boost." 

"  A  what,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  priest. 

"A  boost — an  Americanism — for  a  lift  in 
regard  to  furnishing  for  the  young  couple." 

"  What  young  couple  ?  " 

"  Why,  your  friend,  the  dragoon  officer,  and 
Miss  Jarrette." 

"  Ah,"  said  Father  Tom,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
"  that  may  never  be." 

"It's  a  big  contract  for  sure;  but  if  Mr. 
Dillon  has  the  spunk  to  propose,  I  have  reason 
to  know  that  he  will  be  accepted." 

"  He  will  never  propose,  nor  should  he. 
The  lady  is  rich,  enormously  wealthy.  Philip 
Dillon  is  poor.  However,  Mr.  Aiken,  we  will 
not  enter  into  this  question.  God  will  bless 
you  for  your  charity,  and  I  will  ask  my  poor 
people  to  pray  for  your  conversion,  for  the 
man  who  remembers  God's  poor  is  a  Catholic 
at  heart.  /  will  offer  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
that  you  may  come  to  the  Light." 

Mr.  Aiken  paid  his  bill  at  the  Thrush's  Nest, 
and  took  his  departure,  Mrs.  Joyce  sore  at 
heart  at  parting  with  him. 

"  He  was  an  innocent,  good  crayture,  and 
done  many  a  good  act  while  he  was  here,  un- 
beknownst," she  said. 

It  is  but  right  to  mention  that  he  scrupu- 
lously fulfilled  every  promise  made  to  the 
worthy  widow ;  and  that  the  visitor  to  the 
"Nest,"  when  praising  the  furniture  of  the 
best  parlor,  but  pays  a  passing  tribute  to  the 
honesty  of  Billy  Aiken. 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


Mary  in  the  House  of  John. 


BY    DANTE   GABRIEL   RO88ETTI. 


AWFUL  end  !  and  those  unsaid 
Long  years  when  It  was  Finished  ! 

Mind'st  thou  not  (when  the  twilight  gone 
Left  darkness  in  the  house  of  John,) 
Between  the  naked  window-bars 
That  spacious  vigil  of  the  stars  ? — 
For  thou,  a  watcher  even  as  they, 
Wouldst  rise  from  where  throughout  the  day 
Thou  wroughtest  raiment  for  His  poor  ; 
And,  finding  the  fixed  terms  endure 
Of  day  and  night  which  never  brought 
Sounds  of  His  coming  chariot, 
Wouldst  lift  through  cloud-waste  unexplor'd 
Those  eyes  which  said, "  How  long,  0  Lord  ?  " 
Then  that  disciple  whom  He  loved, 
Well  heeding,  haply  would  be  moved 
To  ask  thy  blessing  in  His  name  ; 
And  that  one  thought  in  both,  the  same 
Though  silent,  then  would  clasp  ye  round 
To  weep  together, — tears  long  bound, 
Sick  tears  of  patience,  dumb  and  slow. 
Yet,  "Surely  I  come  quickly," — so 
He  said,  from  life  and  death  gone  home. 
Amen  :  even  so,  Lord  Jesus,  come  I 


The  Martyrdom  of  the  Maccabees. 


BY   THE   MISSES   MOSS. 


Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  once  more  in 
Jerusalem,  accompanied  by  the  black  traitor, 
Menelaus.  He  came  like  a  tiger,  thirsting  for 
blood,  determined  to  revenge  himself  on  the 
miserable  people  for  the  revolt  of  Mattahias. 
It  was  a  cold,  wet  morning ;  and  the  Syrian 
monarch  was  in  a  mood  of  irritation  by  no 
means  uncommon  with  him.  The  courtiers 
looked  at  each  other  uneasily,  for  Antiochus 
in  his  fits  of  passion  was  a  terrible  being,  and 
none  knew  on  whom  its  effects  might  fall. 
At  his  feet  knelt  Philip  the  Phrygian,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  king  were  bent  upon  him  with 
looks  of  withering  anger.  "  I  tell  thee,  slave," 
exclaimed  the  monarch,  impetuously,  "  that  it 
was  but  on  the  last  evening,  while  traversing 
the  streets  to  see  with  my  owh  ^yes,  since 
others  prove  so  faithless,  the  state  of  this  re- 
bellious city,  my  ears  were  saluted  by  the 
strains  of  some  accursed  Hebrews." 
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"  Does  my  lord  the  king  know  whence  the 
Yoices  came,  or  if  they  were  men's  or  women's  ?  " 

44  It  was  a  ruined  house,  close  by  the  prison- 
gate,11  said  Epiphanes,  somewhat  softened  by 
the  humble  tone  of  the  governor;  44and  a 
woman's  voice  mingled  with  the  deep  tones  of 
young  men,  and  the  shrill  notes  of  an  old  one. 
I  had  entered  then,  but,  as  Bagoas  was  my 
only  companion,  I  would  not  place  myself  at 
the  mercy  of  desperate  ruffians.  But  thine 
head  shall  answer  it  unless  thou  discover  it, 
and  bring  these  people  before  me  ere  the  day 
be  an  hour  older." 

Philip  arose,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his 
head  departed  with  a  heavy  heart,  accompanied 
by  his  guards.  He  betook  his  way  through 
the  city.  At  his  approach  the  people  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  houses ;  the  very  chil- 
dren retreated  to  their  homes  in  terror  at  the 
sight  of  his  dreaded  guards.  Grinding  his 
teeth  at  this  unequivocal  expression  of  fear 
and  hatred,  he  pursued  his  way.  He  stopped 
before  the  gate  of  what  had  once  been  a  splen- 
did palace ;  but  now  ruin  and  desolation  sat 
enthroned  within  the  dwelling,  and  there  was 
no  sign  or  token  of  its  being  inhabited,  save 
by  the  presence  of  a  solitary  slave,  who  had 
answered  the  impatient  summons  of  the  gov- 
ernor. Bidding  some  of  his  guards  secure  the 
•lave,  the  Phrygian  passed  onward  through 
many  a  marble  gallery  and  stately  apartment, 
the  latter  strewn  with  fragments  qf  rich  fur- 
niture, and  bearing  evidence  of  violence  and 
plunder  recently  committed  in  that  ruined 
abode.  But  he  paused  not  a  moment,  until 
the  sound  of  a  voice,  at  some  distance,  arrested 
his  steps,  and  he  stood  still  to  listen.  Fol- 
lowing the  direction  whence  it  proceeded,  he 
noiselessly  opened  the  door  of  a  small  room, 
and  stood  on  the  threshold  surveying  its  in- 
habitants. It  was  scantily  furnisned,  contain- 
ing only  a  mean  couch  and  a  table  of  unpol- 
ished wood,  on  which  a  vellum  scroll  was 
placed.  It  was  open,  and  on  the  couch  sat  a 
renerable  man  engaged  in  reading  a  portion 
of  it  aloud.  By  his  side  stood  a  lovely  boy, 
and  six  noble-looking  youths  were  ranged 
around  him,  listening  in  rapt  attention  to  the 
words  he  uttered ;  and  at  his  feet  sat  a  ma- 
jestic matron,  whose  still  beautiful  face  gave 
evidence  of  deep  and  settled  sorrow.  The 
governor  stood  gazing  as  if  in  doubt  how  to 
proceed  ;  but  the  pause  of  mercy  or  irresolu- 
tion lasted  not  long.  At  the  sound  of  his  step 


as  he  advanced,  all  looked  up ;  and  the  young- 
est uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  and  terror,  as, 
snatching  the  scroll  of  the  law  from  the  table, 
the  intruder  trampled  it  beneath  his  feet  and 
spat  upon  the  sacred  record.  As  soon  as  they 
perceived  the  stranger,  the  old  man  and  the 
matron  arose,  while  the  latter  drew  her  veil 
over  her  face,  and,  with  her  arms  folded  on  her 
breast,  calmly  awaited  the  event.  At  Philip's 
signal,  the  guards,  who  had  followed  him, 
secured  the  prisoners,  and  ten  minutes  after- 
wards they  were  on  their  way  to  the  merciless 
Antiochus.  A  gleam  of  savage  joy  brightened 
the  dark  features  of  the  king  as  Philip  pros- 
trated himself  and  pointed  to  his  captives. 
He  bade  them  bring  the  woman  forward. 
44  Remove  thy  veil,"  he  said  sternly,  addressing 
her. 

44 1  am  a  Jewish  matron,"  she  answered, 
firmly,  44and  unused  to  expose  myself  to  the 
ga/e  of  strangers."  Antiochus  laughed  aloud, 
and  bade  some  one  to  remove  it  by  force. 
Ever  ready  to  seize  an  opportunity  of  ingra- 
tiating himself,  Menelaus  tore  it  off;  but  he 
shrunk  back  abashed  when  he  met  the  look 
of  withering  scorn  that  shot  from  the  eyes 
that  encountered  his,  while  she  turned  and 
calmly  met  the  eyes  of  the  brutal  king. 

44  Take  her  away,"  said  Antiochus,  shrink- 
ing almost  unconsciously  from  her  searching 
scrutiny ;  44  we  will  deal  with  her  by  and  by. 
Bring  the  old  man  forward."  He  was  a  scribe, 
famed  for  his  learning  and  piety.  Ninety 
summers  had  whitened  his  hair,  and  ninety 
winters  bent  his  form.  In  the  cottages  of  the 
poor  and  the  palaces  of  the  rich,  Eleazar  had 
ever  been  a  welcome  guest ;  and,  during  his 
long  and  blameless  life,  the  old  man  had  never 
possessed  an  enemy.  Struck  by  his  venerable 
appearance,  the  tyrant  addressed  him  in  a 
tone  of  unusual  kindness  and  commiseration, 
endeavoring  by  specious  arguments  to  perr 
suade  him  to  abjure  his  religion,  and  partake 
of  the  forbidden  meat,  and  threatening  him,  at 
the  same  time,  with  horrible  torments  in  case 
of  a  refusal.  Something  like  a  smile  played 
around  the  mouth  of  the  scribe  as  he  an- 
swered :  44  Death  has  terrors  only  for  the 
tyrant  and  the  man  of  blood,  0  king !  For 
four-score-and-ten  years  has  my  soul  inhabited 
this  frail  tenement ;  and,  as  far  as  in  me  lay,  I 
have  striven  to  fulfil  God's  holy  ordinances, 
expecting  each  hour  to  yield  up  my  life  to 
Him  who  gave  it ;  and  shall  I  stain  the  rem- 
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nant  of  my  days  by  foul  idolatry,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  living  a  week,  a  month,  perchance  a 
year  longer,  in  this  sinful  world,  deliver  my 
soul  to  destruction  ?  "  He  ceased,  and  a  low 
murmur  ran  round  the  room,  while  the  king 
bade  some  of  his  attendants  take  him  from  his 
presence,  and  try  by  persuasion  to  remove  his 
obstinacy.  Such  was  the  term  he  gave  the 
old  man's  noble  fortitude.  But  threats  and 
persuasions  were  alike  in  vain.  Some  of  the 
wavering  amongst  his  own  faith  strove  to 
reconcile  him  to  the  idea  of  deceiving  the 
king ;  but  he  firmly  refused,  and  said  :  "  If  I 
use  subterfuge  to  deceive  the  king,  must  I 
not  also  deceive  my  people  ?  And  when  the 
youthful  and  the  timid  shall  hear  that  Eleazar 
the  scribe,  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  partook 
of  that  which  was  forbidden,  in  order  to  save 
the  remnant  of  a  worthless  life,  will  they  not 
follow  my  example,  and  prefer  expediency  to 
virtue  ?  "  His  refusal  was  told  to  the  king, 
who  ordered  him  instantly  to  be  executed. 
He  perished  in  the  midst  of  excruciating  tor- 
ments ;  but  he  continued  firm  to  the  last, 
glorying  in  his  sufferings. 

The  matron  and  her  children  were  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  the  night ;  and  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  in  which  that  dark  tragedy  was 
enacted  was  spent  by  Antiochus  in  wild  rev- 
elry. The  morrow  brought  fresh  intelligence 
of  the  resistance  offered  by  the  Maccabees  to 
the  royal  decrees.  Issuing  forth  from  the 
mountains,  they  spread  terror  and  destruction 
in  their  path,  defeating  all  who  were  hardy 
enough  to  resist  them,  and  escaping  again  un- 
harmed to  their  wild  fastnesses. 

The  king  gnashed  his  teeth  at  the  intelli- 
gence, and  said  :  "They  shall  find  no  woman's 
heart  dwells  in  the  breast  of  Epiphanes!" 
While  he  was  speaking,  Philip  approached 
and  said  something  in  a  low  voice.  "  Say  you 
so  ?  "  said  the  king,  and  a  gleam  of  pleasure 
shot  athwart  his  dark  countenance.  This  is  a 
triumph  indeed.  Let  the  prisoners  be  brought 
to  the  temple ;  we  will  judge  them  there." 
The  intelligence  which  had  given  such  pleas- 
ure to  the  king  was  that  the  prisoners  he  was 
about  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  were  the  sister 
and  nephews  of  the  greatest  Jewish  leader. 

Esther  had  arrayed  herself  in  robes  of  white, 
and  twined  a  jasmine  chaplet  for  her  brow ; 
for  she  said,  as  she  turned  to  her  children : 
"Am  I  not  going  forth  to  a  bridal  ? — yea,  a 
holy  bridal,  greater  than  any  earthly  festival ! " 


u  And  I,  mother,"  answered  the  eldest  son, 
as  he  bent  his  head  to  receive  her  blessing, 
"am  not  I  also  "a  bidden  guest? — and  I  will 
show  myself  worthy  of  the  honor.  Bless  me, 
mother,  dear  mother,  I  will  not  say  for  the 
last  time,  but  it  may  be  the  last  time  on 
earth!"  She  lay  one  hand  on  his  head  and 
with  the  other  parted  the  dark  curls  from  his 
brow,  and  gazed  into  his  noble  countenance 
with  the  yearning  of  a  mother's  heart.  He 
was  her  first-born ;  and  memory  recalled  all 
the  sweet  recollections  of  his  infancy  and  boy- 
hood, whilst  sadly  she  turned  from  him  to  an- 
other equally  brave,  equally  beautiful,  and 
thus  she  blessed  them  by  turns,  until  she  came 
at  last  to  her  fairest,  her  youngest-born.  He 
was  yet  a  child,  for  he  had  scarcely  seen 
twelve  summers ;  and  Fancy,  in  her  wildest 
dream,  could  not  shadow  forth  more  of  per- 
fect loveliness  than  that  slight  boy  presented : 
the  cheeks  so  fair  that  you  might  see  each 
blue  vein  beneath  ;  the  eyes  mildly  shaded  by 
their  long  silken  lashes  when  in  repose,  yet  so 
expressive  when  strong  emotion  called  forth 
their  latent  fire ;  the  clear  open  brow,  where 
thought  seemed  painfully  impressed  for  one  so 
young ;  the  look  of  settled  melancholy  around 
the  beautiful  mouth, — each  told  a  tale  of  early 
and  enduring  sorrow.  And  what  wonder  if  the 
mother's  heart  throbbed  wildly  as  she  clasped 
his  tender  form  in  her  arms,  and  doubted  his 
power  to  bear  all  that  awaited  him !  He  divined 
her  thoughts ;  for  he  felt  her  hand  tremble, 
and  heard  her  voice  falter  as  she  pronounced 
a  blessing  on  his  head ;  and  he  said,  in  a  voice 
of  confidence  and  love  :  "  Mother,  my  form  is 
slight,  but  my  spirit  is  strong.  The  flesh 
may  quiver,  but  the  heart  will  be  firm.  Fear 
not  for  me."  It  was  too  much  for  human 
endurance  to  hear  those  words  so  calmly  and 
gently  spoken.  Unnerved,  in  spite  of  every 
effort,  the  tears  gushed  forth,  and  they  fell 
thick  and  warm  upon  his  pale  cheek.  In  the 
struggle  between  natural  affection  and  ac- 
quired fortitude,  human  passions  had  claimed 
their  due  ;  and  now  she  felt  as  if  the  last  tie 
that  bound  her  to  earth  had  been  broken ; 
and  when  she  had  released  the  boy  from  her 
embraces,  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past. 
The  young  men  had  embraced  each  other; 
but  still  they  lingered  to  look  again  upon  that 
beloved  one,  and  shuddered  not  for  themselves 
but  for  him,  as  each  in  succession  caught  him 
to  his  heart. 
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When  the  officers  of  Antiochus  entered,  all 
traces  of  emotion  vanished  from  the  brow  of 
Esther,  and  in  her  own  language  she  addressed 
her  children.  Few  were  the  words  she  ut- 
tered :  but  they  sank  deep  into  their  hearts : 
"My  sons,  remember  Eleazar."  An  indig- 
nant pang  passed  through  the  hearts  of  the 
victims  when  they  found  it  was  in  the  temple, 
the  glorious  temple  that  their  ancestors,  re- 
turning from  a  long  and  painful  captivity, 
had  erected  in  honor  of  the  God  of  Israel — the 
only  true  and  living  God — they  were  to  suffer 
for  keeping  His  holy  Commandments.  But, 
oh,  how  changed  was  that  temple  since  the 
voice  of  the  supplicant  had  arisen  to  the  Great 
One  of  Israel  in  His  sanctuary !  A  heathen 
idol  stood  in  the  shrine  of  the  Eternal,  and  the 
idol- worshipper  bowed  his  knee  in  the  dwelling 
of  Jehovah. 

The  tyrant  felt  his  heart  throb  with  admi- 
ration as  he  looked  upon  his  youthful  prison- 
ers and  their  still  beautiful  mother,  and  he 
bade  the  guards  remove  the  heavy  chains  with 
which  they  had  been  loaded  and  to  bring  them 
nearer:  when,  smiling  as  tryrants  can  smile 
for  their  own  base  purposes,  he  thus  addressed 
the  eldest :  "  Thou  art  young,"  he  said,  in  his 
gentle  tones,  "and  doubtless  brave.  Wilt 
thou,  who  art  formed  to  shine  amid  the  toils, 
the  glorious  toils  of  warfare,  thou  who  may- 
est  gain  wealth,  honor,  and  power, — wilt  thou, 
I  say,  in  the  freshness  of  health  and  vigor, 
lose  all  that  life  offers  thee,  and  prefer  a  death 
of  torture  for  the  sake  of  a  religious  scruple  ?  " 

"  King  of  Syria,"  he  answered — and  how  did 
the  mother's  heart  throb  as  she  listened  to  his 
words — "that  which  thou  callest  a  religious 
scruple  is  to  me  more  than  all  thou  canst  offer. 
What  is  life  ?  Canst  thou,  with  all  thy  power, 
ensure  it  for  a  single  day  ?  If  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  went  forth  against  thee,  could  thy 
state,  thy  wealth,  thy  chariots,  or  thine  horse- 
men save  thee  ?  No,  no  !  Why,  then,  should 
I  swerve  from  the  faith  of  my  forefathers,  and 
draw  down  the  curse  of  the  good  upon  my 
head,  when  in  the  very  act  of  denying  my 
God,  the  grave  with  which  thou  threatenest 
me  may  yawn  to  receive  the  blasphemer  ? 
And  where  then  would  be  thy  boasted  powers 
to  save  ?  " 

The  face  of  the  tyrant  grew  livid  with  rage 

the  young  man  concluded  his  bold  speech, 
in  a  voice  choked  with  passion  he  re- 
:  "  We  will  put  thy  boasted  courage  to 


the  proof.  Seize  and  strip  him  !"  Unmoved, 
the  fearless  youth  suffered  the  bloody  minis- 
ters of  revenge  to  strip  him.  They  scourged 
him  and  bound  him  to  the  wheel ;  but,  like 
the  Grecian  painter,  we  must  draw  a  veil  over 
that  which  we  feel  ourselves  incapable  of 
portraying — for  the  tortures  inflicted  were  too 
horrible  tor  description.  Our  learned  histo- 
rian, Josephus,  has  narrated  them  with  terrible 
minuteness.  But  still,  amidst  all  his  agony, 
he  besought  his  brethren  to  follow  his  example, 
and,  breathing  hope  and  confidence  in  a  mer- 
ciful Creator,  he  expired,  as  is  fabled  of  the 
swan,  amid  the  death-notes  his  own  voice  had 
raised.  Thus  perished  six  faithful  followers 
of  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  each  rejecting  with 
the  same  firmness  as  their  brother  the  renewed 
offers  of  the  bloody  Antiochus. 

Still  the  pious  mother  looked  on,  and  gloried 
in  her  children,  cheering  their  dying  moments 
with  words  of  hope  and  consolation.  But 
one  yet  remained,  and  a  sad  misgiving  crossed 
her  mind.  Would  he,  so  young  and  gentle, 
find  fortitude  to  bear  a  fate  so  dreadful  ?  She 
feared  otherwise ;  but  she  wronged  him.  Even 
the  king,  that  blood-stained  monster,  trem- 
bled as  he  looked  upon  that  fair  child,  whose 
slight  frame  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  fetters 
which  had  been  placed  upon  him.  "Thou 
art  young,"  said  Antiochus,  as  the  child  ap- 
proached, "  too  young  to  die." 

"Never  too  young,"  promptly  replied  the 
generous  child.  "  When  the  storms  of  win- 
ter are  coming,  is  it  too  soon  for  the  summer 
flowers  to  wither  ?  " 

"So  youthful,  yet  so  wise,"  said  the  king; 
"and  wilt  thou  leave  this  bright  earth,  and  all 
it  offers  thee  ?  Look  at  those  delicate  limbs, 
that  slender  form ;  thinkest  thou  they  could 
bear  the  wrenching  agony  of  the  wheel,  the 
brand  of  the  searing  iron  ?  Look  at  thy 
mother :  six  sons  hath  she  seen  perish  this 
day  by  a  violent  death  ;  spare  her  the  agony 
of  beholding  the  seventh  suffer." 

The  intrepid  boy  answered  :  "  Should  the 
seventh  swerve  from  the  faith  for  which  the 
six  so  nobly  died  ?  " 

"  Nay,  by  Hercules  ! "  answered  the  Syrian, 
"thou  shalt  have  all  that  can  make  life  beauti- 
ful ;  thou  shalt  be  my  favorite,  the  favorite  of 
a  monarch,  and  I  will  make  thy  fortune  such 
as  kings  might  envy."  The  youth  shook  his 
head ;  and  Antiochus,  fancying  that  he  saw 
some  signs  of  wavering,  beckoned  Esther  to 
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approach,  and  thus  addressed  her :  "  Woman, 
thou  hast  suffered  much  to-day,  and  I  would 
fain  spare  thee  more  sorrow.  There  is  thy 
youngest-born,  the  child  of  thy  love ;  speak 
to  him ;  tell  him,  for  thy  sake,  if  not  for  his 
own,  to  accept  my  proffered  mercy." 

A  smile,  which  those  who  looked  upon  it 
never  forgot,  a  smile  that  Antiochus  remem- 
bered to  his  dying  day,  and  that  served  to  em- 
bitter his  latest  moments,  curled  the  lip  of  the 
Hebrew  matron,  as  she  turned  to  her  child 
and  thus  addressed  him,  in  her  own  native 
tongue :  "  Manasseh,  thou  art  my  last,  my 
only  son.  Let  me  not  have  cause  to  curse  the 
hour  of  thy  birth,  and  wish  that  thou  hadst 
never  existed.  Shame  not  those  who  have 
gone  before  in  the  glorious  race  of  martyrdom, 
by  embracing  offers  which  they  rejected  ;  but 
show  thyself  worthy  of  thy  brethren,  that 
none  of  my  offspring  be  excluded  from  a  glori- 
ous reunion  beyond  the  grave." 

As  she  concluded,  a  smile  of  heavenly  forti- 
tude lighted  up  his  beautiful  countenance,  and 
he  cast  a  glance  of  deep  and  passionate  affec- 
tion upon  his  loving  mother,  who  now  felt  that 
she  had  nought  to  fear  for  him.  The  child  now 
looked  toward  the  fire  which  burnt  on  the  al- 
tar, the  fire  where  he  had  seen  his  brothers  con- 
sumed. "Unbind  me,"  he  said,  solemnly;  "I 
will  not  answer  while  my  limbs  are  fettered." 
At  a  sign  from  the  king  the  chains  were  re- 
moved, and  he  stood  erect,  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine playing  on  his  fair  young  face,  and  his 
dark  eyes  flashing  with  unusual  brightness, 
while,  with  an  unfaltering  voice,  he  thus  ad- 
dressed Epiphanes  :  "  What  is  it  ye  require  of 
me  ?  If  I  do  not  obey  the  wishes  of  the  king,  it 
is  because  I  owe  allegiance  to  one  who  is  greater 
— yea,  even  to  the  King  of  kings  ;  and  as  for 
thee,  from  whom  all  our  calamities  flow,  trem- 
ble ;  for  thou  canst  not  escape  the  vengeance 
of  the  Lord.  He  hath  afflicted  us  for  a  little 
while,  because  the  sins  of  my  people  were 
many ;  but  He  is  merciful  as  well  as  just ; 
and  what  will  avail  earthly  honors,  earthly 
glory — for  thou,  even  thou,  when  suffering 
beneath  His  avenging  hand,  shalt  acknowl- 
edge the  power  of  the  Omnipotent ;  and  now 
behold  how,  in  a  good  cause,  even  a  child  can 
die!" 

Ere  one  hand  could  be  put  forth  to  stay 
him,  he  leaped  into  the  flames  and  expired. 
"Hallelujah  !  hallelujah  !  Glory  to  the  Lord  !" 
exclaimed  Esther,  as  she  sprung  after  him, 


and  embracing  her  beloved  child,  perished 
with  him.  A  deep  cry  echoed  through  the 
temple,  like  the  howl  of  a  wild  beast  when  it 
springs  upon  its  prey  ;  but  those  who  uttered 
it  could  nowhere  be  discovered. 


The    Lesson    Alexander    Learned    in 
Africa. 


Coleridge  relates  that  Alexander,  during 
his  march  into  Africa,  came  to  a  people  dwell- 
ing peacefully  in  huts,  who  knew  nothing  of 
war  or  conquest.  Gold  being  offered  him,  he 
refused  it,  saying  that  his  sole  object  was  to 
learn  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

"  Stay  with  us,"  said  the  chief,  "  as  long  as 
it  pleaseth  thee." 

During  this  interview  with  the  African  chief, 
two  of  his  subjects  brought  a  case  before  him 
for  judgment.  The  dispute  was  this  :  The 
one  had  bought  a  piece  of  ground,  which, 
after  the  purchase,  was  found  to  contain  a 
treasure  for  which  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
pay.  The  other  refused  to  receive  anything, 
stating  that  he  had  sold  the  ground,  with 
what  it  might  be  found  to  contain,  apparent 
or  concealed. 

Said  the  chief,  looking  at  the  one,  "You 
have  a  son,"  and  to  the  other,  "  You  have  a 
daughter ;  let  them  be  married,  and  the  treas- 
ure given  them  as  a  dowry." 

Alexander  was  astonished. 

"And  what,"  said  the  chief,  "  would  have 
been  the  decision  in  your  country  ?  " 

"  We  should  have  dismissed  the  parties,  and 
seized  the  treasure  for  the  king's  use." 

"And  does  the  sun  shine  in  your  country  ?  " 
said  the  chief ;  "  does  the  rain  fall  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Are  there  any  cattle  there  which  feed  upon 
the  herbs  and  green  grass  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Alexander. 

"Ah  ! "  said  the  chief,  "  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
these  innocent  cattle  that  the  Great  Being  per- 
mits the  sun  to  .shine,  the  rain  to  fall,  and  the 
grass  to  grow  in  your  country." 

Almighty  God  told  the  prophet  that  for  the 
sake  of  ten  just  men  He  would  spare  the 
doomed  cities,  but  ten  just  men  were  not  to  be 
found,  and  fire  rained  down  from  heaven  and  de- 
stroyed them.  The  world  is  full  of  wickedness, 
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and  sin,  and  oppression  of  the  poor  by  the 
rich,  but  is  it  not  for  the  sake  of  the  devout 
poor  that  God  spares  the  world  ?  If  the  rich 
conformed  their  lives  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Divine  Law  of  charity,  if  they  helped  the 
poor,  instead  of  oppressing  them,  we  should 
not  hear  of  communism,  and  murders,  and 
insurrections,  and  plottings  against  life  and 
property.  Men  have  turned  away  from  and 
ignored  God,  from  whom  they  have  received 
everything  that  is  good ;  the  rich  forget  that 
they  are  but  the  stewards  of  the  Almighty, 
and  they  are  despoiled  by  revolutions  and 
communistic  uprisings.  Such  was  not  the 
ease  when  the  rich  were  happy  in  aiding  the 
poor,  forgiving  their  debts,  and,  in  a  spirit  of 
faith,  took  pleasure  in  bestowing  their  wealth 
for  the  erection  of  churches,  schools,  and  mon- 
asteries, and  in  doing  good  ;  but  those  good 
old  days  have  gone  by.  It  would  be  well  to 
recall  them. 


Veronica. 

LET   mighty  names  long  worshipped  rest  in 
shade, 

And  hero-deeds  and  works  of  glory  fade 
Like  stars  when  from  the  east  the  regal  day  doth 

shine, 

Before  that  simple,  yet  all-glorious  act  of  thine. 
Veronica,  of  all  the  honors  since  our  earliest  fall, 
Save  Mary's,  thou  hadst  the  greatest  of  .them  all. 
The  dim  and  distant  future  then  is  now  the  past, 
And  still  thy  name  the  far-off  future  shall  outlast; 
Thy  mem'ry  ne'er  shall  fade,  thy  name  not  die 
Where'er  the  Christian's  stainless  standards  fly; 
What  honor  greater,  what  favor  more  divine  ? 
Thine  was  the  favor,  and  all  the  honor  thine, 
To  wipe  the  Saviour's  streaming,  blood-stained  face, 
As  slowly,  and  with  faint  and  tottering  pace, 
With  features  wracked  with  anguish  strong  and 

deep, 

And  thorn-pierced  brow,  He  labored  up  the  steep. 
Grateful  the  offering  unto  our  burdened  Lord, 
And  for  a  simple  act  a  great  and  grand  reward— 
Those    heavenly   features,    pale    and   anguished 

wrought, 
Had  left  their  impress  on  the  virgin  cloth. 

JUSTIN  P.  McCARTHT. 


»r  shrink  from  Death  ?    In  ancient  days,  we 
know, 

The  slave  was  raised  to  freedom  by  a  blow  :— 
Man's  prison-house,  not  man,  the  hand  of  Death 
lays  low. 

A.  de  V. 


The  Good  Thief. 


In  early  Christian  times  there  was  great  de- 
votion to  the  Good  Thief;  indeed  he  was  a 
popular  saint.  He  is  commonly  called  St. 
Dimas.  Converted  to  God  on  Calvary,  he  suf- 
fered the  painful  death  of  crucifixion  in  com- 
pany with  Jesus ;  and  he  alone  was  chosen  by 
the  special  favor  of  Heaven  to  proclaim  aloud, 
in  the  face  of  Christ's  enemies  and  accusers 
on  Calvary,  the  Man  God's  innocence — u  This 
Man  hath  done  no  evil11;  he  alone  preached 
to  the  world  on  that  day  the  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  for  he  called  Him  Lord,  thereby  de- 
claring Christ  to  be  God,  to  be  the  King  of 
Heaven :  "  Lord,'1  he  exclaimed,  "  remember 
me  when  Thou  shalt  come  into  Thy  King- 
dom.11 

Saintly  writers  (St.  Gregory  the  Great,  St. 
Athanasius,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  and  others,) 
have  written  the  most  beautiful  eulogies  on 
the  conversion  and  heroic  faith  of  the  Good 
Thief,  and  have  extolled  his  power  in  heaven, 
with  God,  in  favor  of  all  who,  through  his  in- 
tercession, seek  the  divine  mercy. 

Some  religious  congregations  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Congregation  des  Pieux  Ouvriers, 
have  chosen  the  Good  Thief  as  their  special 
patron  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  and 
striking  conversions  of  sinners  obtained 
through  his  intercession  during  the  missions 
given  by  the  priests  of  the  Order.  Other 
congregations,  as,  for  example,  the  Oblats 
de  Marie,  and  the  Serviteurs  de  Marie,  recite 
the  Office  of  the  Good  Thief  for  the  same 
reason. 

Throughout  the  East,  and  also  in  Southern 
Italy,  there  is  still  great  devotion  to  St.  Dimas 
and  many  shrines  have  been  erected  to  his 
honor.  He  is  the  patron  saint  of  Gallipoli, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tarento. 

In  Butler's  "  Lives  of  the  Saints"  (February 
26th)  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  the 
miraculous  cure  of  St.  Porphyrius,  ascribed  to 
St.  Dimas.  The  Church  has  instituted  a  Feast 
in  his  honor,  which  is  kept  on  April  the  24th — 
the  Feast  of  the  Bonus  Latro.  Wherever  the 
Gospel  is  preached,  the  conversion  of  the 
Good  Thief  is  made  known  to  men  ;  and  sin- 
ners may  learn  from  it  that,  though  no  one 
should  dare  to  presume  on  God's  mercy,  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  no  penitent  sinner  should 
ever  despair  of  obtaining  it. 
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Notes  from  Rome. 

The  opposition  of  the  Italian  Government  to  the 
Church  is  daily  assuming  a  more  threatening  atti- 
tude. By  a  series  of  unaccounable  delays  and  obsta- 
cles it  has  succeeded  in  depriving  many  dioceses  of 
regular  administration  for  more  or  less  protracted 
periods.  Representations  and  complaints  have 
been  made  on  the  subject  from  time  to  time,  but 
no  good  has  come  of  them.  At  Christmas  the 
Holy  Father,  addressing  the  Cardinals,  com- 
plained that  "  many  Sees  in  Italy  were  left  with- 
out pastors,  although  he  had  made  timely  pro- 
vision for  them."  The  Exequatur  has,  after  a  de- 
lay of  nine  months,  been  grudgingly  conceded  to 
the  Bishop  of  Nocera ;  but  fourteen  other  prel- 
ates, long  since  appointed  by  the  Holy  Father, 
have  not  been  able  to  assume  the  direction  of  their 
dioceses  on  account  of  the  delays  and  opposition 
of  the  Government.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
violent  encroachments  made  by  the  Government 
on  the  scanty  traces  of  respect  and  liberty  which 
it  guaranteed  to  the  Church  in  Italy  twelve  years 
ago.  The  celebrated  Law  of  the  Guarantees  was 
published  May  13, 1871.  In  the  fifteenth  Article 
(II  title)  the  Government  renounces  the  right  of 
Apostolic  Legacy  in  Sicily,  and  th«  nomination  to 
the  higher  benefices  throughout  the  kingdom. 
In  the  sixteenth  it  abolishes  the  exequatur,  the 
regio  placet,  and  every  other  form  of  government 
assent  regarding  the  publication  and  execution  of 
acts  emanating  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
The  seventeenth  Article  provides  that,  in  spiritual 
and  disciplinary  matters,  no  appeal  will  be  allowed 
against  the  ecclesiastical  court.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  these  Ar- 
ticles have  been  frequently  and  flagrantly  violated. 

The  Carnival  passed  off  quietly.  Scarcely  any 
incident  worthy  of  note  took  place  to  throw  an 
air  of  interest  over  the  unusual  dulness  of  the 
festivities.  Some  of  the  theatrical  representations 
were  scandalous  in  the  extreme,  and  out  of  doors 
an  effigy  of  the  Pope  went  the  rounds  of  the  city. 
The  peace  of  the  royal  household  was  disturbed 
by  rumors  floating  about  of  a  fresh  attempt  to  be 
made  on  the  life  of  King  Humbert.  However,  the 
investigations  of  the  police  have  failed  to  bring 
any  plot  to  light,  and  people  are  beginning  to 
think  that  the  rumored  attempt  was  all  a  hoax. 
The  royal  family,  whatever  may  be  its  private 
opinion  on  the  matter,  took  its  part  in  the  gaieties 
of  the  season,  and  as  usual  carried  out  the  Court 
Ball  within  the  ancient  oratory  of  the  Popes.  In 
1871  the  altar  of  this  beautiful  house  of  prayer 
was  overturned,  the  works  of  art  that  adorned  it 
were  carried  away  ;  busts  and  pictures  of  the  worst 
political  demagogues  usurped  their  place,  and 
voluptuous  dance-music  was  substituted  for  hymns 
of  praise  to  God. 


The  Royal  Ball  in  the  Oratory  of  the  Popes 
at  the  Quirinal  has  been  imitated  in  Bologna. 
The  Societa  del  Balanzone  took  the  desecrated 
Church  of  Sta.  Lucia  in  that  city,  and  devoted  it 
to  the  Bacchanalian  festivals  of  Carnival-time. 
High  revel  was  carried  on  within  the  once  sacred 
precincts  dedicated  to  the  virgin- martyr.  Ball* 
were  held  nightly,  and  the  feet  of  the  dancers 
tripped  over  the  bones  of  the  Barnabite  Fathers 
that  lie  buried  beneath.  The  example  of  the  royal 
family  in  this  particular  has  legalized  the  desecra- 
tion of  sacred  places,  and  has  found  but  too  many 
imitators  throughout  the  country. 

While  this  revelling  was  going  on  in  God's 
house,  and  preventing  the  bones  of  the  dead  from 
reposing  in  peace,  another  band  of  youthful  revo- 
lutionists, hounded  on  by  the  Radical  press  of  the 
city,  was  making  a  noisy  and  hypocritical  advocacy 
of  Christian  burial.  A  woman  of  Casale,  whose 
marriage  ceremony  had  been  performed  by  the 
civil  authorities  alone,  passed  with  awful  sudden- 
ness to  her  last  account.  She  died  as  she  had 
lived,  in  antagonism  to  the  Church,  and  her  re- 
mains were  consigned  to  the  grave  without  relig- 
ious rites  of  any  kind.  Such  were  the  directions 
of  the  Bishop  of  Casale.  Those  who  never  see  the 
inside  of  a  church  were  scandalized  thereat,  the 
Radical  press  waxed  wroth,  and  for  the  thou- 
sandth time  opened  a  battery  of  frothy  scurrilil  ies 
against  "Catholic  intolerance."  One  of  their 
"heroes,"  General  Cadorna,  that  bombarded  Rome 
in  1870,  had  very  different  ideas  on  this  subject. 
In  the  Senate  he  once  said  :  "  I,  as  a  Catholic, 
would  not  consider  myself  married  like  a  Catholic, 
nor  legitimately  married  in  the  face  of  the  relig- 
ion I  profess,  otherwise  than  by  the  observance  of 
all  that  the  Church  prescribes."  The  Bishop  of 
Casale  discharged  his  duty  faithfully  and  cour- 
ageously. Those  who  live  and  die  like  the  unfor- 
tunate woman  have  no  claim  on  Christian  inter- 
ment. "  Civil  funerals  "  are  the  outcome  of  "  civil 
marriages." 

A  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Lenten  fast  a  Freemason  banquet  was  held  in  this 
city,  at  which  over  a  hundred  of  the  brotherhood, 
including  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  Deputies,  pre- 
sented an  appearance.  The  object  of  the  banquet 
was  to  nerve  the  members  to  new  efforts  against 
Catholic  "superstition."  They,  however,  man- 
aged to  quarrel  over  their  cups,  and  the  result 
was  a  "split"  in  the  ranks  of  the  "indivisible" 
brotherhood.  Ezio  II,  an  advanced  radical  organ, 
speaking  of  this  society  in  general,  says  :  "  Free- 
masonry is  the  nest  of  false  patriots.  Under  that 
banner  and  that  mysticism  of  secrecy  there  lies 
hidden  nothing  but  personal  avidity.  .  .  .  They 
talk  of  light  and  truth  I  God  preserve  us  from 
having  such  'brothers,'  who,  when  the  occasion 
presents  itself,  are  worse  than  Cain  !"  Far  more 
serious  and  general  is  the  discord  sown  among 
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the  Italian  Freemasons  by  the  political  astuteness 
of  Minister  Depretis.  Justly  fearing  their  por- 
tentous influence  and  threatening  aspect,  he  paid 
a  certain  Coccapieller  to  start  the  newspaper  en- 
titled Ez\o  II,  in  which  he  used  State  and  private 
documents  to  expose  to  the  public  the  scandalous 
character  of  the  Freemason  leaders,  their  back- 
sliding, their  foibles,  their  crimes,  their  venality. 
The  ruse  succeeded.  Ezio  II  acquired  an  unex- 
ampled popularity.  An  attempt  made  by  the  un- 
masked and  goaded  leaders  to  assassinate  the 
editor  brought  his  popularity  to  the  climax,  and 
his  admirers  returned  him  triumphantly  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  former  heads  of  the 
Italian  brotherhood  lost  all  their  prestige,  and  the 
Freemasons  grouped  themselves  around  the  many 
new  candidates  for  leadership  that  have  sprung 
up.  The  whole  Italian  society  is  at  present  but  a 
seething  mass  of  personal  ambition,  and  the  frays 
between  the  various  warring  sections  show  no 
prospect  of  a  speedy  termination.  The  political 
sagacity  of  Depretis  has  for  once  benefitted  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  inflicted  a  well-deserved 
punishment  on  those  enemies  of  religion  and 
morality.  His  own  punishment  may  not  be  far 
off;  the  old  disciple  of  Mazzini — revolutionist  yes- 
terday, persecutor  to-day— is  certainly  not  less 
culpable  than  those  whom  he  has  set  against 
each  other. 

With  regard  to  a  Delegate  Apostolic  to  Canada, 
no  decision  has  yet  been  arrived  at,  and  for  the 
present  no  debate  on  the  matter  is  likely  to  take 
place.  It  would  at  least  be  premature  to  state 
that,  in  the  event  of  such  an  appointment,  his 
jurisdiction  would  also  be  extended  to  the  United 
States  :  this  at  least  was  not  the  original  inten- 
tion of  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda. 

H.  W.  O'C. 


Catholic  Notes. 

A  custom  has  just  been  introduced  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  which  we  feel  sure  will 
meet  with  the  heartiest  approval  of  the  Catholic 
public.  It  has  been  decided  to  present  on  each 
recurring  Lcetare  Sunday  a  gold  medal  to  some 
Catholic  who  has  rendered  special  services  to  the 
Church  in  this  country  as  an  author,  or  speaker, 
architect,  etc.  The  first  to  receive  this  honor 
was  Dr.  John  Gilmary  Shea,  whose  labors  in  the 
field  of  American  Catholic  History  have  been  as 
distinguished  as  they  are  ill  requited.  A  more 
happy  choice  could  not  have  been  made,  for  few 
men  deserve  better  of  the  Catholic  body  in  this 
country  than  Mr.  Shea.  The  services  he  has  ren- 

sred  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  and  future 

snerations  will  appreciate  them  for  their  full 
rorth.  The  medal  was  presented  to  Dr.  Shea  on 

etare  Sunday  by  Mr.  Maurice  F.  Egan,  in  the 


name  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  It  was 
accompanied  by  an  address  in  purest  Latinity, 
the  composition  of  Rev.  Father  Fitttf,  one  of  the 
College  Professors.  The  medal  is  of  heavy  gold, 
richly  enamelled  and  appropriately  engraved. 
The  address  was  printed  on  fine  watered  silk, 
tastefully  embroidered,  and  embellished  with  an 
exquisite  miniature  representation  of  Clio,  skil- 
fully painted  by  Prof.  Gregori. 

In  thus  honoring  Dr.  Shea  the  University  has 
conferred  honor  on  itself.  We  trust  that  future 
recipients  of  the  Lwtare  medal  will  be  selected 
with  equal  discrimination. 


Bishop  Cheverus,  of  Boston,  preaching  once  on 
the  worship  of  the  Cross  in  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  Protestants,  began  by  showing  that  in 
this  worship  it  is  Jesus  Christ  alone,  the  God-Man, 
who  is  adored,  and  that  His  Cross  is  honored  as 
the  image  that  represents  Him  to  us.  Then  he 
continued  :  "  Let  us  suppose  that  a  generous  man, 
seeing  you  borne  down  by  the  steel  of  an  enemy, 
throws  himself  between  you  and  the  assassin,  and 
saves  your  life.  A  painter,  struck  by  the  heroism 
of  this  deed,  takes  the  portrait  of  this  generous 
man,  and  presents  it  to  you  bathed  in  blood,  and 
covered  with  wounds.  What  do  you  do  ?  You 
salute  the  image  with  love  and  gratitude,  you 
press  it  to  your  lips,  you  bathe  it  with  your  tears. 
Here  you  have  the  secret  of  our  adoration  of  the 
Cross.  It  is  not  for  the  mind  to  discuss  :  it  is  for 
the  heart  to  feel  what  the  image  of  its  God.  dead 
to  save  our  life,  ought  to  inspire!"  At  these 
words  the  entire  audience  was  electrified ;  the 
Bishop  took  the  crucifix,  and  all,  both  Protestante 
and  Catholics,  came  forward  to  kiss  it. 


The  fourth  centenary  of  Raphael  occurs  on  the 
28th  inst.  It  is  to  be  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
in  Urbino,  his  native  city,  and  in  Rome  by  the 
Academies  of  S.  Luca  and  Sta.  Basilica.  The 
body  of  the  great  artist  is  buried  in  the  Church  of 
Sta.  Maria  ad  Martyres,  more  generally  known  as 
the  Pantheon.  

We  have  heard  of  doctors  and  lawyers  leaving 
their  patients  and  clients  to  live  a  more  exalted 
life  in  the  sacred  ministry  ;  but  now  it  is  an  actor 
that  has  "  chosen  the  better  part."  The  charming 
tenor,  Signor  Gambarelli,  has  just  entered  the 
Mastai  Missionary  College  at  Rome.  From  early 
youth  he  evinced  a  strong  inclination  for  the 
sacerdotal  state,  but  the  opposition  of  his  parents 
prevented  him  from  embracing  it.  At  one  time 
he  privately  left  home  and  entered  a  novitiate  of 
the  Capuchins  near  Bergamo,  in  Lombardy  ;  but 
his  parents  obliged  him  to  leave  it,  and,  as  he  was 
gifted  with  an  excellent  voice,  prepared  him  for 
a  theatrical  career.  He  played  the  leading  parts 
of  Ernani,  and  other  operas,  with  great  success 
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in  London,  Paris,  Madrid,  Brussels,  Milan,  Mos- 
cow, etc.,  but  never  abandoned  the  idea  of  one 
day  becoming  a  priest.  On  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, which  occurred  a  short  time  ago,  he  relin- 
quished his  lucrative  and  promising  theatrical 
career,  assumed  the  Roman  student's  attire,  and 
began  the  study  of  theology.  He  is  a  young  man 
of  great  ability  and  excellent  disposition. 


Ruskin  is  a  writer  that  is  seemingly  above  the 
petty  prejudices  against  monasticism  which  crop 
out  so  frequently  in  non-Catholic  writings.  In  a 
lecture,  delivered  in  London  a  few  weeks  since,  he 
said  that  the  monks  were  "  the  purest  and  prob- 
ably the  most  vital  elements "  of  the  Christian 
civilization  of  their  time  ;  that  with  them  were 
found  exclusively  "the  sagacity  which  discerned 
and  the  industry  which  redeemed  the  barren 
land,"  not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  Eu- 
rope. The  world  will  one  day  admit  that  it  owes 
very  much  to  the  brain  and  sinew  of  "  the  monks 
of  old." 

It  is  said  that  Princess  Clotilde,  Victor  Em- 
manuel's eldest  daughter,  has  never  entered  Rome 
since  the  Italian  occupation,  but  when  her  father 
lay  at  the  point  of  death  she  humbly  begged  the 
Pope's  permission  to  attend  him.  Pius  IX  replied 
by  not  only  allowing  but  ordering  her  to  go.  On 
her  journey  she  received  the  news  of  the  King's 
death,  and  turned  back.  Her  conscience  will  not 
permit  her  to  receive  royal  honors  in  Rome. 


The  forty-first  anniversary  of  the  miraculous 
conversion  of  Pei-e  Ratisbonne  was  celebrated  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  the  Church  of  S.  Andrea  delle 
Fratte,  Rome.  Many  strangers  were  present  on 
the  occasion.  Father  Ratisbonne  is  still  laboring 
with  great  zeal  among  the  Jews  of  the  Holy  Land. 


Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Spaldiug,  of  Peoria,  has  left 
Rome  for  a  tour  in  the  Holy  Land. 


Pere  Monsabre"s  Lenten  conferences  at  Notre 
Dame,  Paris,  are  attended  by  immense  crowds. 
The  eloquence  of  the  great  Dominican  attracts  all 
sorts  of  persons.  The  congregation  assembled  in 
the  vast  edifice  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent  re- 
called the  triumphs  of  Lacordaire. 


Some  weeks  ago,  the  Masonic  lodge  of  "the 
true  friends  of  union  and  progress  "  held  a  meet- 
ing in  the  Rue  du  Marche"  aux  Poulets,  Brussels, 
in  order  to  examine  and  decide  upon  the  case  of 
one  of  its  dignitaries  who  was  accused  of  "  a  hor- 
rible crime."  This  high  dignitary  (the  Grand- 
Master,  Br Z.,)  was  expelled  from  the  lodge 

for  having  permitted  his  little  daughter  to  make 
her  First  Communion.  And  these  men  call  them- 
selves friends  of  liberty  of  conscience,  leaders  in 


the  war  of  independence  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  clergy,  zealous  advocates  of  the  rights  of 
parents,  etc.! 

The  Rev.  Father  de  La  Croix,  rector  of  the 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  New  York,  was 
formerly  a  Colonel  of  French  cavalry,  and  was 
decorated  with  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 


Lent  is  observed  this  year  in  Paris  with  a  fer- 
vor which  proves  that  Paul  Bert's  so-called  civio 
morality  is  making  little  progress.  The  usual 
sermons  are  attended  by  crowds  of  faithful  Cath- 
olics. 

Baron  Wedell  Jarlsberg,  a  leading  member  of 
the  Swedish  nobility,  who  was  some  years  ago 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  has 
been  created  by  the  Holy  Father  Cameriere  segret* 
a  spada  e  cappa.  The  Baron  and  his  young  wife 
were  converted  to  the  Faith  some  time  ago. 


A  new  trick  of  infidel  journalism  in  France  is 
the  publication  of  letters  attacking  religion  by 
pretended  priests.  The  object  is  to  persuade 
Catholics  that  the  clergy  have  no  sincere  horror 
of  Rationalism,  Freemasonry,  etc. 


It  is  with  sincere  sorrow  that  we  announce  the 
death  of  the  venerable  Father  Bernard,  Prior  of 
New  Melleray  Abbey,  near  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Af- 
ter leading  the  austere  life  of  a  Trappist  for  many 
years,  thirty  of  which  were  spent  at  New  Melleray, 
he  rested  in  peace  on  the  3d  inst.  Father  Ber- 
nard, from  all  we  have  heard  of  him,  and  to  judge 
from  the  letters  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  re- 
ceive from  him  from  time  to  time  during  the  past 
few  years,  all  breathing  the  tenderest  pi«ty  towards 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  was  a  monk  in  whom  St.  Ber- 
nard himself  would  have  delighted.  He  was  a 
man  of  grand  physique,  and  seemed  fitted  by  na- 
ture, no  less  than  by  grace,  for  the  high  vocation 
which  he  had  the  courage  to  follow.  Gentle  and 
charitable  as  he  was  to  others,  he  was  proportion- 
ately severe  towards  himself,  and  one  who  knew 
him  intimately  assures  us  that  in  every  respect 
his  life  was  most  Christlike.  We  have  not  material 
at  hand  for  such  a  notice  of  this  worthy  son  of  St. 
Bernard  as  it  would  please  us  to  publish ;  but 
these  lines  will  commend  him,  as  he  wished,  to 
the  charitable  prayers  of  the  readers  of  THE  "Avs 
MARIA,"  of  which  he  was  ever  a  zealous  and  de- 
voted friend. 

Three  Arab  women  a  mother,  her  daughter 
and  another  young  girl — who  fled  from  Alexan- 
dria before  the  massacre  of  the  llth  of  June,  were 
lately  baptized  at  Naples  by  the  Archbishop.  The 
Princess  Caramanico  was  one  of  the  sponsors  at 
the  baptismal  font. 
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The  death  of  Father  Thomas  Pendola,  Director 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  of  Sienna,  is  an- 
nounced. Father  Pendola  was  the  founder  of  this 
perhaps  the  best  known  asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  world,  to  which  he  devoted  bis  life. 
He  was  born  in  the  year  1800,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  joined  the  Order  of  the  Pious  Schools.  At 
the  age  of  28  he  founded  this  asylum,  and  was  the 
first  to  bring  into  Tuscany  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  who  assisted  him  in  his  work,  and 
for  whom  he  obtained  the  favor  of  not  being  ex- 
pelled in  the  Revolution  of  1848.  He  was  called 
to  Rome  in  1840,  by  Gregory  XVI,  to  assist  in  es- 
tablishing the  asylum  at  that  city,  and  was  in- 
vited to  remain  ;  but  he  preferred  returning  to 
Sienna.  In  1871  he  accepted  the  new  method  of 
teaching,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  the  "  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Italy.1'  In  1873 
he  presided  at  an  International  Congress  on  the 
same  subiect.  His  funeral,  which  was  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State,  was  an  imposing  and  solemn 
demonstration,  and  was  attended  by  the  authori- 
ties, associations,  and  schools  of  the  city.  The 
cords  of  the  pall  were  held  by  the  Prefect,  the 
Syndic,  the  Deputies  of  Sienna,  and  representa- 
tives from  the  asylums  of  Milan  and  Lini  ;  the 
streets  through  which  the  procession  passed  being 
crowded  with  people  of  every  rank  — Foreign  Cor- 
respondence of  The  Catholic  Times. 


The  New  York  SUH  states  that  as  many  as  181 
Jews  were  converted  to  the  Church  last  year  in 
Vienna. 

Rev.  Father  Verreydt,  S.  J.,  whose  death  oc- 
curred recently  at  the  house  of  the  Jesuit  Fa- 
thers, in  Cincinnati,  was  the  oldest  priest  of  the 
Order  in  the  United  States.  He  was  an  associate 
of  the  famous  Father  de  Smet,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  St.  Louis  University. 


The  Monitor,  of  San  Francisco,  chronicles  the 
death  of  Father  Dorotero  Ambris,  which  occurred 
on  the  4th  ult.,  at  the  old  Mission  of  San  Antonio, 
Cal.  He  was  the  first  to  receive  Holy  Orders  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  was  ordained  by  the  first 
Bishop  of  California.  His  whole  priestly  life  of 
thirty-five  years  was  spent  among  the  Indians  of 
the  San  Antonio  Valley,  by  whom  he  was  greatly 
beloved. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  following  priests,  lately  deceased  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  United  States,  are  recommended 
to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers  :  The  Rev. 
Patrick  Hussey,  the  Rev.  John  McCarthy,  the  Rev. 
P.  J.  Col  well,  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Klueber,  the  Rev. 
W.  Marsden,  0.  S.  A.,  the  Rev.  T.  Hennigan,  and 
the  Rev.  Father  Kurz,  0.  S.  F. 


New  Publications. 


TUB  WOKKB  OF  ORBSTBS  A.  BROWNSON.  Collected 
and  Arranged  by  Henry  F.  Brownson.  Volume 
II.  Containing  the  Second  Part  of  the  Philosoph- 
ical Writings.  Detroit :  Thorndike  Nourse,  Pub- 
lisher. 

This  volume  completes  the  collection  of  ex  pro- 
fesso  philosophical  writings  of  Dr.  Brownson.  It 
includes  the  celebrated  "Essay  in  Refutation  of 
Atheism/'  which  is  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of 
philosophic  writing.  The  venerable  Doctor  in 
his  introduction  to  this  Essay  affirmed  that  it  em- 
bodied the  results  of  his  reading  and  reflections 
during  a  long  life  on  the  grounds  of  science,  reli- 
gion and  ethics.  And  indeed  the  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  critic  as  he  reads  this  work  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  follows 
a  gigantic  intellect,  a  mind  deep  and  penetrating 
enough  to  see  and  lay  bare  all  the  sophistries  and 
subtleties  of  error.  The  volume  contains  other 
articles  which  attracted  great  attention  at  the 
time  of  their  first  publication,  notably  those  on 
"Vincenzo  Gioberti,"  "Christianity  and  Positiv- 
ism," "  An  Old  Quarrel,"  or  the  question  of  Nom- 
inalism and  Realism,  etc.,  etc. 

We  will  not  presume  to  attempt  any  criticism  or 
analysis  of  these  articles,  or  seek  by  weak  words 
of  praise  to  add  anything  to  a  name  honored  and 
respected  by  an  intelligent  public.  One  that  has 
read  any  of  Dr.  Brownson 's  writings  can  realizt 
what  a  treasure  is  within  his  reach  as  volume  af- 
ter volume  of  this  collection  of  his  works  appears. 
We  are  confident  that  we  but  echo  the  wish  of 
every  true  lover  of  literature  and  philosophy  when 
we  express  the  hope  that  the  gifted  editor  may 
be  granted  health  and  length  of  days  to  complete 
his  labor  of  love.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
this  undertaking  necessarily  involves  great  ex- 
pense, and  therefore  all  intending  to  subscribe 
should  promptly  communicate  with  the  publisher. 
For  prices,  and  other  information,  see  advertise- 
ment, on  our  cover-page. 

—Messrs.  J.  Fisher  &  Bro.  (226  E.  4th  Street, 
New  York)  have  just  published  Missa  Brevis  m 
Honorem  Beatce  Mariat  Virginia,  a  new  work,  by 
J.  E.  Stehle,  Director  of  the  Cathedral  Choir  in 
St  Gall,  Switzerland.  The  author  is  well  known 
as  one  of  the  best  of  Ctecilian  composers,  com- 
bining in  his  style  the  gravity  of  the  Palestrina 
school  with  the  lightness  and  grace  of  modern 
music.  This  Mass  has  the  additional  advantage 
that  it  can  be  sung  in  unison  or  harmonized 
in  two  or  four  parts.  Price  of  score,  $1  ;  vocal 
parts,  60  cts.  These  prices  seem  to  us  rather 
high  as  compared  with  those  of  foreign  Cawilian 
music. 
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youth's  Department. 


The  Adventures  of  Fernando,  Grandee 
of  Spain. 


BY     CANON     BCHUID. 


PART    II. 

CHAPTER  III. 

'ISS  CLARA  HERMAN  was  a 
forester's  daughter.  Very  early 
in  life  she  Lad  lost  her  father, 
a  most  excellent  man.  Her 
mother  took  her — an  only 
daughter  of  eight  years, — and  oc- 
cupied a  small  room  in  the  house 
of  an  old  relative,  supporting  herself 
by  sewing,  at  which  she  was  very 
skilful.  She  sent  Clara  regularly  to  school, 
and  instructed  her  so  well  in  sewing  that  the 
daughter  soon  surpassed  the  mother,  to  whom 
she  became  a  prop  in  old  age.  They  both 
worked  for  the  Countess  of  Oberdorf. 

One  day  Clara  returned  a  basket  of  work  to 
the  Countess.  The  lady  was  so  much  pleased 
with  it  that,  besides  the  regular  pay,  she  gave 
her  a  whole  apron  full  of  clothes  she  had  laid 
aside.  Clara  came  home  bounding  with  joy. 
The  mother  and  daughter  examined  more 
closely  the  clothes,  which  were  all  but  new, 
and  in  a  silk  glove  they  found  a  diamond  ring. 
Clara  hurried  back  to  the  Countess  to  return 
it  to  her.  The  good  Countess  seemed  much 
pleased.  "  For  a  long  time,"  she  said,  "  I  have 
considered  that  ring  as  lost.  I  must,  without 
noticing  it,  have  pulled  it  off  with  the  glove, 
which  I  remember  was  too  tight  for  me.  I 
am  very  glad,  though,  to  get  the  ring  back  ; 
but  I  am  still  more  glad  to  find  that  you  and 
your  mother  are  such  honest  people.  I  will 
see  if  I  cannot  find  some  way  of  rewarding 
you." 

A  short  time  after  this,  when  Clara  was 
fourteen  years  old,  her  mother  died.  Crying 
and  sobbing,  the  broken-hearted  daughter 
went  to  the  Countess,  and  told  the  good  lady 
of  her  great  sorrow,  lamenting  piteously  at 
being  alone  in  the  world,  without  father  or 
mother.  The  Countess  had  the  greatest  com- 
passion for  the  young  girl,  and  consoled  her 
lovingly.  "Be  comforted,  dear  child,"  she 


said  ;  "  1  will  be  a  mother  to  you.  Come  and 
live  with  me ;  you  shall  not  be  treated  as  a 
servant,  but  as  a  daughter." 

Accordingly,  after  the  remains  of  her  be- 
loved mother  were  consigned  to  the  grave, 
Clara  made  her  home  with  the  Countess. 
The  lady  soon  liked  her  better  than  ever. 
Clara  had  been  brought  up  by  her  mother  in 
industry  and  piety.  She  possessed  a  good 
mind,  and  a  heart  of  the  noblest  dispositions. 
The  Countess  loved  her  indeed  as  a  daughter, 
and  Clara  honored  and  loved  the  Countess  as 
her  second  mother.  Had  she  not  met  Fer- 
nando, she  would  have  thought  it  impossible 
to  leave  one  to  whom  she  was  so  much  at- 
tached. It  was  only  in  Vienna,  where  she  be- 
came acquainted  with  Count  Gallas's  Secre- 
tary, that  it  occurred  to  her  how  happy  she 
could  be  with  such  a  noble  husband.  But  she 
thought  also,  that  as  he  had  such  fine  prospects, 
whilst  she  was  an  orphan  and  very  poor,  she 
must  not  raise  her  aspirations  too  high.  In- 
deed she  had  long  since  driven  out  of  her  mind 
all  thoughts  of  such  good  fortune,  when  she 
received  Fernando's  letter.  The  unexpected 
contents  filled  her  with  pleasant  astonish- 
ment, the  more  so  as  she  had  heard  nothing 
of  Fernando  since  her  visit  to  Vienna.  She 
hastened  to  the  Countess  and  handed  her  the 
letter,  which  explained  how  Fernando  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  Clara. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Countess,  smiling  kindly, 
"I  wish  you  joy  from  my  heart  of  hearts,  dear 
child  !  You  are,  indeed,  a  second  Rebecca,  to 
get  an  excellent  husband  by  giving  a  drink  of 
water.  And  I  declare,  in  innocence  and  good- 
ness you  resemble  her ;  and  Fernando,  too,  is 
as  upright  and  honest  a  young  man  as  any 
who  lived  in  that  good  old  time.  Write  him 
immediately  what  you  think  of  the  proposal." 

"But,"  said  Clara,  concernedly,  "when  he 
hears  that  I  am  poor,  that  I  have  nothing  at 
all  except  what  I  save  from  my  wages,  will  he 
not  change  his  mind  ?  " 

"  You  are  rich  with  every  maidenly  virtue," 
said  the  Countess  ;  "  and  your  charity  to  the 
poor,  with  whom  you  so  willingly  share  your 
savings,  is  a  richer  marriage  portion  than  all 
the  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  you  could 
bring  to  your  future  husband.  And,  dearest 
Clara,"  continued  the  Countess,  "you  have, 
since  you  came  to  me  a  mere  child,  after  the 
death  of  your  mother,  always  served  me  faith- 
fully. In  all  my  joys  and  sorrows  you  have 
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taken  so  hearty  a  share  that  the  tenderest  of 
daughters  could  have  done  no  more.  I  could 
always  rely  upon  you  for  everything.  It  is 
haul,  very  hard  for  me  to  lose  you  ;  but  I  am 
rvjoiffd  at  your  good  fortune."  The  Counter 
then  embraced  her  saying:  "May  God  bless 
you  and  your  future  husband  with  His  best 
blrssings !" 

Clara  melted  into  tears ;  the  Countess  looked 
up  to  heaven,  pressed  her  to  her  heart  once 
more,  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 

"Most  gracious  lady,"  said  Clara,  "your 
goodness  towards  a  poor  girl  affects  me  to  the 
heart.  It  will  be  unspeakably  difficult  for  me 
to  leave  you ;  I  scarcely  know  whether  I  can 
do  it  or  not." 

"  God  has  so  willed  it,  my  child.  There  is 
only  one  condition  I  must  impose  on  your 
bridegroom.  The  marriage-feast  must  be  cel- 
ebrated here  in  my  castle.  I  will  be  your 
brides-mother,  as  I  will  also  take  upon  my- 
self your  marriage  outfit.  Write  that  to  your 
intended,  with  most  friendly  greeting  from 
me/' 

Clara  wrote  immediately,  and  the  overjoyed 
bridegroom  came  quicker  than  any  letter  he 
might  have  sent.  Me  quieted  all  Clara's  ap- 
prehensions about  her  poverty,  and  could  not 
conceal  his  delight  to  know  that,  since  the  time 
she  had  given  him  the  refreshing  drink,  she 
had  never  forgotten,  but  had  always  thought 
of  him  with  esteem  and  confidence. 

The  marriage  day  was  one  of  the  most  fes- 
tive that  the  castle  and  whole  village  had  ever 
seen.  For  Clara  was  universally  loved.  She 
had  not  only  shared  her  own  wages  in  secret 
with  the  poor,  but  she  was  the  ordinary  inter- 
cessor with  the  Countess  for  all  kind  of  suf- 
ferers. Much  secret  distress  that  otherwise 
never  would  have  reached  the  ear  of  the  noble 
lady  was  made  known  by  Clara,  and  the  gen- 
erous charities  which  the  Countess  lavished  on 
the  poor  went  mostly  through  Clara's  hands. 
The  Countess  had  provided  a  beautiful  mar- 
riage outfit  for  Clara,  and  had  woven  with  her 
own  hands  her  bridal-crown.  When  the  time 
to  go  to  the  church  drew  near,  the  Countess 
hesitated,  giving  all  sorts  of  excuses  and  pre- 
tences for  delay,  until  at  last  it  began  to  seem 
strange  to  the  bridal  party.  But  all  of  a  sud- 
I'-u  the  doors  opened,  and  Count  Gallas  and 
hi<  tiohlf  \\itf  stepped  into  the  room. 

"Aha!  that's  what  I  call  a  surprise,"  said 
the  Count  to  the  astounded  Fernando.  "But 


I  hope  that,  though  unbidden,  we  shall  be 
none  the  less  welcome." 

Count  Gallas  and  his  wife  had  been  intend- 
ing for  some  time  to  pay  Countess  Oberdorf  a 
visit,  and  finally  wrote  that  they  would  come 
at  the  time  of  Fernando's  marriage.  The  bad 
roads  had  caused  them  to  arrive  late. 

Countess  Gallas  signed  Countess  Oberdorf 
into  a  side  room.  When  the  two  ladies  re- 
turned after  a  few  moments,  Countess  Oberdorf 
remarked,  addressing  the  assembled  guests, 
"  My  friend,  the  Countess  Gallas,  has  something 
to  present  to  the  bridegroom  and  bride."  She 
held  in  either  hand  a  diamond  ring.  Holding 
up  the  one  in  the  right  hand,  she  said  :  "The 
bridegroom  has  testified  his  strict  integrity  in 
this  ring ;  and  in  this,"  (holding  up  the  ring 
in  the  other  hand)  "  the  bride  has  manifested 
her  honesty.  These  two  rings  were  the  means 
of  our  coming  to  know  them,  and  to  cherish 
them  as  we  do,  for  their  virtues  ;  and  they  were 
also  indirectly  the  occasion  of  their  meeting. 
These  two  rings,  the  instruments  of  God's 
Providence,  shall  now  be  the  marriage  rings." 
With  this  she  placed  one  on  the  finger  of 
the  bridegroom  and  the  other  on  that  of  the 
bride.  Need  it  be  said  that  they  were  even 
more  delighted  at  the  manner  of  presenting 
the  gifts  than  at  the  gifts  themselves  ? 

Now  all  proceeded  to  church,  where  the 
happy  couple  thanked  God  with  deeply-moved 
hearts  that  He  had  so  lovingly  provided  for 
them,  once  lone  orphans.  Both  begged  with 
fervent  piety  for  a  blessing  from  Heaven,  and 
failed  not  to  pray  for  the  welfare  of  their  no- 
ble friends.  Amid  the  blessings  and  good 
wishes  of  the  two  families  and  of  the  whole 
parish  the  happy  couple,  soon  after  the  mar- 
riage-feast, set  out  for  their  home  in  Bohemia. 

(TO   BK  CONTINUED.) 


Peace  through   Penance. 


BY    H.    B.   CHURCHILL. 


Not  far  from  the  little  town  of  Heppenheim 
there  still  stand,  on  an  island  in  the  River 
Rhine,  the  ruins  of  the  once  rich  and  power- 
ful Benedictine  Abbey  of  Lorsche.  Founded 
in  the  reign  of  the  French  King  Pepin,  and 
richly  endowed  during  the  following  reigns, 
this  abbey  was  centuries  old  when  the  havoc  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  first  reached  it.  The 
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treasures  and  jewels  which  it  contained  were 
plundered,  and  the  abbey  itself  devastated  by 
wandering  war-hordes. 

Once,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  Charles 
the  Great,  who,  according  to  his  frequent  cus- 
tom, was  journeying  from  one  to  another  of 
the  great  courts  of  his  vast  realm,  arrived  at 
the  abbey.  He  intended  not  only  to  pass  the 
night  there,  with  his  train  of  servants,  but  also 
to  remain  for  a  day  to  rest  from  the  fatigue  of 
a  long  ride ;  for  the  great  sovereign  was  al- 
ready in  a  gray  old  age,  and  the  deeds  and 
cares  of  an  agitated  life  had  weakened  his  once 
vigorous  frame. 

The  abbot  and  his  monks  received  rever- 
ently and  joyfully  the  powerful  guest  whose 
piety  honored  their  meek  profession,  and  whom 
they  had  to  thank  for  many  a  generous  gift. 

It  was  already  midnight  when  Charles,  kept 
awake  by  the  thoughts  of  a  grateful  heart,  left 
his  sleeping  apartment  to  go  to  the  chapel  to 
pray.  Alone  and  unobserved,  he  entered  the 
consecrated  walls  and  bent  low  before  the  al- 
tar. A  deep  stillness  reigned  there,  and  the 
faint  light  of  the  altar-lamp,  which  wrapped 
the  scene  in  a  magical  gloom,  seemed  to  en- 
hance the  sanctity  of  the  spot,  and  the  king 
uttered  his  prayer  with  so  much  the  more  fer- 
vent devotion.  He  was  about  to  return  to  his 
room  when  a  slight  rustle  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. He  turned  and  saw,  with  surprise,  an 
aged  and  apparently  blind  monk,  who,  led  by 
a  boy,  tottered  across  the  pavement.  Directly 
before  the  king,  the  old  man  fell  on  his  knees 
and  poured  forth  a  prayer,  often  mingled 
with  sighs  and  groans.  Charles  felt  deeply 
impressed  by  his  venerable  appearance,  and 
thought  he  saw  the  very  ideal  of  a  devout  ser- 
vant of  God ;  and  it  almost  seemed  to  him 
that  a  glory  shone  about  the  head  of  the  aged 
man.  In  the  shade  of  a  pillar,  behind  which 
he  had  withdrawn,  he  awaited  the  conclusion 
of  the  monk's  prayer.  He  stirred  not  until 
the  youthful  guide  had  led  him  away ;  then 
he  too  quitted  the  chapel. 

On  the  following  morning  the  king  related 
the  occurrence  to  the  abbot,  and  inquired  the 
name  of  the  old  monk  ;  but  he  could  ascertain 
nothing,  save  that  he  had  come  several  years 
before,  under  the  name  of  Bernardus,  from  a 
distant  monastery.  Regarding  his  family  and 
the  cloister  he  had  formerly  been  in,  he  had 
ever  kept  the  strictest  silence. 

Drawn  by  curiosity  and  sympathy,  the  king 


ordered  them  to  conduct  him  to  the  cell  of 
the  mysterious  monk.  When  he  saw  the  old 
man's  features  clearly,  he  recognized  them  at 
once.  What  a  world  of  memories  thronged 
the  mind  of  Charles,  and  how  plainly  was 
depicted  the  uncertainty  of  fortune  !  He 
thought  how,  sprung  from  a  princely  race, 
Thassilo  once  ruled  the  Bavarians ;  how, 
stirred  up  by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the 
Lombard  King,  he  rose  in  rebellion  against 
Charles  the  Emperor,  his  lawful  liege.  He 
had  been  conquered  and  generously  pardoned. 
He  had  then  broken  his  feudal  oath,  and, 
finally,  again  falling  into  the  power  of  the 
Emperor,  had  been  exiled  to  a  distant  convent 
of  France,  there  in  life-long  penance  to  expi- 
ate his  guilt. 

All  these  memories  stirred  the  mind  of 
Charles.  His  gaze  rested  searchingly  on  the 
woe-worn  features  of  the  monk,  and  a  tear  of 
pity  glistened  in  the  king's  eye.  Then  he 
stepped  forward,  seized  the  gray-beard's  hand, 
and  said  :  "Good  Father,  you  and  I  have 
often  stood  against  one  another  in  enmity ; 
but  now  hatred  and  war  are  long  since  over. 
We  are  both  in  old  age  ;  let  earth  and  its  cares 
pass  from  memory,  and  thoughts  of  the  here- 
after occupy  the  mind.  Duke  Thassilo,  you 
have  amply  expiated  the  errors  of  former 
years.  It  is  Charles  who  stands  before  you, 
who  cherishes  no  further  enmity." 

The  face  of  the  old  man  moved  convulsively 
as  the  king  announced  himself.  Then  he  fell 
at  his  sovereign's  feet,  clasped  his  knees  and 
said :  "I  have  sinned  deeply  against  thee,  my 
king.  Fervently  have  I  begged  God  to  forgive 
me.  That  you,  too,  might  forgive  me,  was  my 
last  wish  here  below.  The  fulfilment  of  it, 
now  granted,  will  brighten  my  dying  hour." 

Exhausted  by  the  unusual  emotion,  Thassilo 
fell  fainting  and  deeply  agitated.  Charles 
withdrew,  commanding  that  the  old  man  be 
tended  with  the  greatest  care. 

On  the  following  morning  the  Emperor 
wished  to  see  Thassilo  once  more  before  con- 
tinuing his  journey.  But  the  abbot  apprised 
him  that  the  old  man,  during  the  night,  had 
fallen  gently  asleep,  his  heart  warm  with  love 
and  gratitude  to  God  ;  and  that  ere  he  waked 
angels  had  borne  his  soul  to  paradise. 
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<|ueen  of  Heaven,  Rejoice. 

BT   M.    C.    A.    ' 

I  ft  H  !  Queen  of  Heaven,  lift  up  thy  voice, 
**-*  And  with  triumphant  love  rejoice  ; 
For  He  whom  thou  deserv'st  to  bear, 
As  Mother,  yet  as  Virgin  fair, 
Has  (as  He  said  He  would)  arisen  ;— 
Oh  Maiden-Mother,  Queen  of  Heaven, 
Rpjoice,  and  for  us  intercede, 
Thy  God,  thy  Son,  has  risen  indeed. 
Alleluia ! 


Father  Tom. 


A  STORY  of  CONNEMARA. 


BT  WUGENT  ROBINSON,  AUTHOR  OF  "  BETTER  THAN 
GOLD,"  "MY  RAID  INTO  MEXICO,"  ETC. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

was  towards  evening  when  Philip  Dil- 
lon, all  covered  with  dust,  arrived  at  Glas- 
navogue,  on  the  long  car  from  Westport. 
He  had  changed  his  dress,  and  had  sent  on  his 
uniform  and  charger  to  Dublin  by  his  servant, 
en  route  to  India  via  Southampton  and  the 

Canal. 

Father  Tom,  who  had  only  had  speech  of 
him  for  a  moment  on  the  day  he  passed 
through  with  his  troop,  was  uneasy  about 
him.  The  good  priest  had  noticed  the  hag- 
gard look  and  the  pale  face,  and,  ignorant  as 
to  the  cause,  felt  a  sympathy  for  the  honest 
young  fellow  that  arose  to  the  dignity  of  deep 
grief. 
"  Father,"  said  Phil,  as  he  seated  himself  at 


the  little  table,  "  I  have  to  tell  you  something 
that  will  fret  you.  I  have  come  to  you  to  say 
good-bye." 

"  Good-bye  ?    You  are  going  away  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  am  going  away." 

"When?  where?" 

"  To-morrow,  dear  Padre,  after  serving  your 
Mass,  and  en  route  for  India." 

"India  !  0  Phil !"  And  the  old  man's  lip 
quivered  as  he  spoke. 

"  Yes,-India.  Padre.  I  have  exchanged  with 
Knipe,  of  the  Eleventh  Hussars." 

"  But  why  India  ?  why  this  exchange  ?  why 
this  sudden  determination  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  so  sudden,  sir.  I  have  thought 
of  going  away  for  a  long  time." 

"  And  you  have  never  told  me  !  Phil,  there 
is  something  behind  this.  You  are  a  man,  and 
I  have  no  right  to  treat  you  as  a  child.  You 
know  how  deeply  I  love  you.  If  you  have 
griefs,  why  not  let  me  share  them  with  you  ? 
I  might  be  able  to  give  you  good  counsel  in 
my  humble  way.  I  have  soothed  many  an 
aching  heart  in  my  time.  Phil,  my  son,  why 
do  you  go  to  India  ?  " 

"I  did  not  like  to  tell  you.  It  will  afflict 
and  fret  you  :  but  i/ou  have  a  right  to  know. 
I  leave  Ireland  because  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  do  so." 

"  I  could  have  wished  to  have  had  you  within 
call  until  it  pleased  the  good  God  to  relieve  me 
of  my  guard.  It  will  not  be  very  long,  Phil." 

"  I  do  not  desire  to  go,  Father ;  but  duty 
and  honor  compel  me  to  go." 

"Ah,  if  it  is  a  question  of  duty  and  honor, 
I  have  nothing  to  say.  Everything  yields  to 
duty  and  honor.  You  are  the  best  judge  of 
your  duty,  the  best  keeper  of  your  honor.  Go, 
my  son,  go.  I  say  no  more.  I  desire  to  learn 
no  more." 
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"But  I  want  to  tell  you  all,"  cried  Phil, 
overcome  by  emotion  ;  k>  and  it  is  better  that 
you  should  know  everything.  You  will  re- 
main here  ;  you  will  see — her." 

"  Who  ?     Her  ?  " 

"  Jacqueline." 

"  Jacqueline  ?  " 

"I  love  her,  Father;  I  love  her."  And  a 
great  cry  came  from  the  man's  heart  as  he 
uttered  the  words.  . 

"  Oh,  my  poor  boy  ! "  exclaimed  Father 
Tom,  with  a  choking  voice. 

"Pardon  me  for  talking  to  you  of  these 
things,  but  I  tell  you  all  as  I  would  tell  my 
father.  And  then — I  never  could  speak  about 
her  to  anybody,  and  that  was  killing.  Yes  :  it 
is  a  madness  that,  in  spite  of  myself,  has  car- 
ried me  along  with  it.  It  was  here  in  this  cot- 
tage that  I  began  to  love  her, — in  this  room. 
You  remember  the  day  she  came  with  her  sis- 
ter ?  it  commenced  then,  Father.  After  that 
I  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  seeing  her  often 
in  the  closest  intimacy ;  and  you  yourself 
never  ceased  speaking  to  me  of  her  purity,  her 
goodness.  How  often  have  you  not  J;old  me 
that  she  was  one  of  the  best  and  purest  women 
in  the  wide  world  ?  " 

"  And  I  thought  so,"  murmured  the  priest ; 
"  and  I  think  so  still  ;  and  no  one  here  knows 
her  better  than  I,  for  I  alone  have  seen  her 
with  Almighty  God's  poor.  If  you  could  have 
seen  her  with  the  sick  and  the  distressed ; — 
how  tender,  how  brave  !  Neither  misery  nor 
suffering  deterred  her.  But  I  am  wrong  to 
tell  all  this.  I- 

"  No,  no.  I  shall  never  see  her  again — 
never  ;  but  I  hunger  to  hear  of  her." 

"You  will  never  in  your  whole  life,  Phil, 
if  it  please  to  grant  you  a  long  lease,  meet 
a  nobler-hearted  woman,  or  one  whose  senti- 
ments are  more  elevated.  0  Philip,"  added 
the  priest,  clasping  his  hands  together,  "if 
she  were  only  a  poor  girl  ! " 

"  Yes,  if  she  were  only  poor,  sir ;  but  she  is 
not  poor." 

"No,  she  is  not;  and — and — well,  go,  my 
child,  go  away,  since  you  cannot  see  her  or  be 
with  her  without  agony  of  heart.  Go  away — 
and  yet — 

The  old  priest,  dropping  his  face  into  his 
hands,  remained  silent  for  a  few  seconds,  then 
resumed : 

"Philip,  do  you  know  what  I  have  been 
thinking  about  ?  I  have  seen  Miss  Jarrette  a 


great  deal  since  her  arrival  at  Glencreegan — 
daily — twice  a  day  sometimes — and  1  thought 
over  it — but  it  did  not  astonish  me  then,  it 
seemed  so  natural  that  she  should  be  inter- 
ested in  you — that  she  was  always  talking 
about  you — always." 
"'About  me  ?  " 

"  Yes.  She  was  anxious  to  know  how  you 
lived,  and  asked  me  to  explain  a  soldier's  life 
to  her — the  life  of  a  soldier  loving  his  pro- 
fession, and  leading  the  existence  of  a  good 
man.  A  thousand  little  questions.  She  was 
absent  on  a  visit  to  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde 
three  or  four  days.  The  very  day — nay,  the 
hour  she  got  back  from  Porturnna  she  came 
over  to  me  to  ask  if  you  were  well,  if  you  had 
written,  and  to  ascertain  what  chance  there 
was  of  your  coming  to  Glasnavogue." 

"  There  is  no  use  in  recalling  these  souve- 
nirs" said  the  dragoon,  in  deep  dejection. 

"  She  appeared  so  pleased,  so  happy  when  I 
told  her  of  your  intention  of  coming  for  my 
birthday,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  my  first  Mass.  Then,  again,  when  I 
told  her  of  your  coming  with  your  troop,  she 
appeared  so  intensely  happy.  k  He  will  come 
to  dinner  with  you,  Padre,'  she  said.  'There 
is  no  one  at  Glencreegan  now,  and  we  shall  be 
just  a  family-party:  my  brother-in-law,  my 
sister,  he  and  you  ;  yes,'  she  added,  laughing 
so  brightly,  'quite  a  family-party.' " 

There  was  a  silence  broken  only  by  the 
ticking  of  the  cuckoo-clock  in  the  passage. 

"  Do.you  know  what  I  think,  Phil  ?"  asked 
the  priest.  kl  1  think  that  she  loves  you,  Phil." 

"  I — think — she — does,"  said  the  young  man, 
each  word  being,  as  it  were,  dragged  up  by  the 
roots. 

"You  think  so  too?" 

"  Yes,  Father.  When  I  left  her  the  last  day 
of  my  leave,  just  at  Finnerty's  meadow,  she 
was  so  agitated,  so  moved.  She  saw  me  sad 
and  despairing.  She  had  acted  coldly  to  me 
at  Glencreegan  the  night  before.  She — oh,  her 
eyes  said  so  much  :  but  perhaps  I  was  a  fool 
for  thinking  so.  Perhaps  I  mistook  that  look 
of  pity  for —  Oh,  Father  Tom,  it  has  haunted 
me!"  And  Phil  let  his  head  fall  into  his 
hands  with  a  gesture  -of  despair. 

"  But,"  said  the  poor  priest,  totally  dumb- 
founded, utterly  upset,  "I  cannot  understand 
this.  If  you  love  her,  and  she  loves  you, 
why- 

"  That  is  the  reason  I  am  going  to  leave. 
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It  there  were  no  one  in  question  but  myself — 
it  1  were  certain  that  my  love  for  her  was  un- 
percfived  by  anybody,  certain  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  it,  I  would  remain,  if  for  nothing 
tint  the  rapture  of  beholding  her ;  and  I  would 
love  her  standing  afar  off,  without  hope.  I 
would  love  her  for  the  sake  of  loving  her. 
But  no.  She  has  perceived  it — and — far  from 
discouraging  ine —  Well,  Father,  you  see  that 
I  must  go  ! " 

"  No :  I  do  not  see  it.  I  know  very  well, 
my  child,  that  I  am  speaking  on  a  subject  of 
which  I  am  no  master;  but  you  are  both 
good,  young,  charming;  you  love  her,  she 
loves  you  ;  and  could  you  not — " 

"  And  her  wealth,  Father  !  her  wealth  ! " 

"What  matter  about  her  wealth?  Her 
wealth  is  nothing.  Is  it  on  account  of  her 
money  that  you  have  loved  her  ?  It  is  rather 
in  spite  of  her  money.  Your  conscience,  Phil, 
will  be  at  rest  on  this  point,  at  all  events." 

"  No  :  it  is  not  enough,  Father  Tom.  To 
have  a  good  opinion  of  oneself  is  not  enough. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  good  opinion  should 
be  entertained  by  others." 

"  0  Phil,  who  that  knows  you  could  for  a 
second  doubt  you  ?  " 

u  But  then  there  is  another  matter  in  addi- 
tion to  the  money,  another  question  more  seri- 
ous and  more  grave  still.  I  am  not  the  style 
of  husband  that  Would  suit  her." 

"And  who  is  more  worthy  of  her  than 
you  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  my  worthiness,  Fa- 
ther :  it  is  a  question  of  influence,  position, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  must  go,  my 
Father.  I  shall  suffer  horribly,  but  I  will 
pray  to  God  for  strength.  You  will  pray  to 
God  for  me,  won't  you  ! " 

As  the  young  man  spoke,  a  light  knock 
was  heard  at  the  door. 

"Never  mind,  Phil,"  said  the  priest ;  "I  will 
send  whoever  it  may  be  away." 

Father  Tom  advanced  to  the  door,  opened 
it,  and,  uttering  an  exclamation,  recoiled  as  if 
he  had  beheld  a  ghost. 

It  was  Jacqueline.  She  at  once  perceived 
Philip,  and  went  straight  over  to  him. 

"You!"  she  cried.  "Oh,  how  happy  I 
am !" 

He  had  started  to  his  feet. 

She  took  him  by  both  hands,  and,  addressing 
the  priest :  "  I  ask  your  pardon,  Father  Tom, 
for  first  coming  to  him.  I  saw  you  this  morn- 


ing, and  I  have  not  seen  him  for  many  weeks : 
not  since  a  certain  morning  when  he  left  me 
standing  in  the  road — and  he  wouldn't  return, 
although  I  called  to  him." 

The  young  man  felt  himself  unable  to  move 
a  muscle,  to  utter  a  word. 

''And  now,"  continued  Jacqueline,  "he 
looks  just  as  sad,  sadder  than  on  that  morn- 
ing. I'm  delighted  that  I  have  come  in.  It 
was  an  inspiration." 

She  then  turned  to  the  priest :  "  I  have 
come,  Reverend  sir,  to  ask  you  to  hear  my 
confession — yes,  my  confession.  But  you  need 
not  leave,  Mr.  Dillon.  I  shall  make  an  open 
confession  ;  I  shall  gladly  speak  before  you  ; 
and — and,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  it  would  be 
better  to  do  so.  Let  us  sit  down.'1 

She  felt  herself  full  of  confidence  and  forti- 
tude. She  was  feverish,  but  the  fever  which 
upon  the  field  of  battle  imparts  to  the  soldier 
ardor,  heroism,  and  a  contempt  for  danger. 
The  emotion  that  caused  Jacqueline's  heart  to 
beat  so  wildly  was  a  lofty  and  generous  emo- 
tion. She  said  to  herself :  "  I  want  to  be 
loved.  I  want  to  love.  I  want  to  be  happy. 
I  want  him  to  be  happy !  Since  he  has  not 
courage,  I  must  have  it  for  both.  I  must 
march  onward  alone,  my  head  high,  my  heart 
tranquil,  to  this  victory  of  our  love,  to  this 
victory  of  our  happiness  ! " 

Jacqueline,  from  the  moment  she  opened  her 
lips,  had  gained  a  complete  ascendency  over 
Father  Tom  and  his  kinsman.  They  mutely 
allowed  her  to  do  as  she  would,  to  say  what 
she  pleased.  They  felt  that  the  moment  was 
a  supreme  one;  they  recognized  that  that 
which  was  about  to  come  to  pass  would  prove 
decisive  ;  but  neither  one  nor  the  other  could 
foresee  what  was  going  to  happen.  They  re- 
mained perfectly  still,  almost  like  a  pair  of 
automatons.  They  waited  ;  they  listened.  Be- 
tween £he*e  two  bewildered  men,  the  young 
girl  was  cool  and  collected.  Her  voice  rang 
clear  and  pure  as  she  commenced : 

"I  shall  tell  you  in  advance,  Father  Tom — 
and  this  will  ease  your  scruples — that  I  am 
here  with  the  entire  consent  and  approval  of 
my  brother-in-law  and  sister.  They  know 
why  I  have  come  here,  they  know  what  I  am 
going  to  do.  They  are  not  only  aware  of  this, 
but  approve  of  it.  You  understand  this,  don't 
you  ?  What  brought  me  here  was  your 
somewhat  curt  letter  of  adieu  to  my  sister, 
Mr.  Dillon,  announcing  that  you  could  not 
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come  to  see  us ;  that  you  were  compelled  to 
leave,  en  route  for  India.  This  letter  deranged 
all  my  projects.  I  had  resolved  that  this 
evening — always  with  the  approval  of  my 
brother-in-law  and  sister — after  dinner,  when 
the  Padre  here  would  be  indulging  in  his  lit- 
tle nap,  to  take  a  walk  with  you  in  the  park, 
to  sit  beside  you  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree — I  was 
childish  enough  to  select  the  place  before- 
hand ; — there  I  would  have  delivered  a  little 
spetch,  carefully  prepared,  carefully  studied, 
almost  learned  by  heart;  for,  since  you  left 
me  on  that  morning,  I  have  thought  of  nothing 
but  this  little  speech.  I  recited  it  to  myself 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  This  is  what  I 
proposed  to  do,  and  your  letter  upset  all.  I 
found  myself  in  a  difficulty.  I  reflected  a  lit- 
tle, and  said  to  myself :  '  If  I  deliver  my  speech 
to  Father  Tom  it  will  be  nearly  the  same  thing 
as  speaking  it  to  him.''  I  have  come,  then,  dear 
Father  Tom,  to  earnestly  entreat  of  you  to  lis- 
ten to  me." 

"  I  am  listening  with  all  my  might,"  gasped 
the  good  priest,  his  hands  locked  together, 
his  body  bent  forward. 

"I  am  wealthy,  Father  Tom;  I  am  very 
wealthy,  too  wealthy — oh,  much  too  wealthy. 
I  like  my  wealth,  because  it  enables  me, 
through  such  pure  channels  as  you,  sir,  to  do 
some  little  good.  I  have  always  said  to  my- 
selfi  'I  desire  that  my  husband,  above  all 
things,  will  be  worthy  of  sharing  this  large 
fortune.  I  wish  to  be  very  certain  that  he 
will  make  good  use  of  it — with  me,  if  I  live  ; 
after  me,  if  it  please  God  to  call  me  first.'  I 
have  always  said  another  thing,  'He  who  is  to 
be  my  husband  I  wish  to  love  with  all  my 
heart ' ;  and  here,  Father  Tom,  my  confession 
actually  commences.  He  is  a  man  who,  since 
he  has  met  me,  has  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  conceal  from  me  that  he  loved  me. 
But  this  man  I  feel,  I  know,  loves  me.  Philip, 
is  it  not  so  ?  You  love  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Phil,  in  a  voice  scarcely  above 
a  whisper,  his  eyes  closed  like  those  of  a  crim- 
inal, and  almost  shuddering :  "  I  love  you !" 

"  I  knew  that  perfectly  well,  but  I  wanted 
to  hear  you  say  so.  And  now,  Philip,  I  im- 
plore of  you  not  to  utter  a  single  word.  Any- 
thing you  could  say  would  be  utterly  useless, 
would  upset  me,  would  hinder  me  from  finish- 
ing what  I've  got  to  say,  and  what  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  I  should  say  to  you. 
Promise  me  to  remain  there,  seated,  without 


siirriug,  without  speaking.    You  promise  me?  " 

"  I  promise  you." 

Jacqueline  now  lost  some  of  her  courage, 
and  her  voice  slightly  trembled. 

"  Father  Tom,  I  do  not  accuse  you  of  what 
has  happened ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  is  slightly 
your  fault." 

41  My  fault?" 

"  Oh,  do  not  you  speak  either !  Yes,  I  re- 
peat it,  your  fault.  I  am  certain  that  you  have 
said  too  many  flattering  things  about  me  to 
your  kinsman,  have  spoken  a  great  deal  too 
much  about  me.  Perhaps  if  it  were  not  for 
this  he  might  never  have  thought  of  me.  And 
at  the  same  time,  Padre,  you  said  a  great  deal 
about  him,  and  of  his  goodness, — not  too  much, 
but  a  great  deal.  Then,  you  see,  I  had  such 
confidence  in  you  that  I  began  to  think  of 
him  with  a  great  deal  of  attention.  I  com- 
menced to  compare  him  with  all  the  others 
who  have  sought  my  hand.  He  appeared  to 
me  to  be  immeasurably  their  superior.  Then, 
a  certain  morning  arrived — the  morning  of 
your  departure,  Mr.  Philip — and — and  I — I 
learned  that  I  loved  you.  Yes,  Philip,  I  da 
love  you.  I  implore  of  you,  Philip,  to  say 
nothing ;  remain  seated  ;  do  not  come  near 
me.  Before  I  came  here,  I  laid  in  a  store  of 
courage ;  already  it  has  leaked  away.  I  have 
still  certain  things  to  say  to  you,  and  the  most 
important  of  all.  Philip,  listen  to  me.  I  do 
not  desire  a  reply  forced  from  your  emotion. 
I  know  that  you  love  me.  If  it — come  to  pass 
that  you  marry  me,  I  do  not  desire  that  it 
shall  only  be  for  love.  I  also  require  that  it 
shall  be  from  conviction.  During  the  happy 
time  before  you  left  to  join  your  regiment  you 
took  such  particular  care  to  avoid  me,  to  cut 
off  every  chance  of  interchange  of  thought, 
that  I  could  not  show  myself  to  you  in  my 
true  colors.  There  are  in  me  certain  qualities 
that,  perhaps,  you  may  not  be  aware  of.  Philip, 
I  know  what  you  are.  I  know  to  what  I  am 
binding  myself  in  becoming  your  wife ;  and  I 
would  be  to  you  not  only  a  tender  and  loving 
woman,  but  also  a  firm  and  courageous  woman. 
I  know  your  entire  life.  Father  Tom  has  told 
it  to  me.  And  now,  dear  Father,  it  is  to  you 
that  I  address  myself.  I  want  you  to  reply- 
not  him.  Tell  me  if  he  loves  me,  if  he  consid- 
ers me  worthy  of  him,  would  it  be  just  to  com- 
pel me  to  expiate  my  fortune  so  bitterly.  Say, 
Father,  ought  he  not  to  become  my  husband  ?  " 

"Philip,"    said    the    old    priest,    gravely, 
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"  marry  her.  It  is  your  duty ;  it  will  be 
your  happiness.  God  will  bless  you  both." 

The  young  man  approached  Jacqueline, 
and,  taking  her  hand,  imprinted  his  first  kiss 
on  her  forehead. 

Jacqueline  turned  from  him,  and,  going  up 
to  Father  Tom,  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks. 

"You  often  told  me,  Father  Tom,  that 
Philip  was  as  your  son.  I  shall  be  as  your 
daughter.  You  will  have  two  children  now 
instead  of  one." 

And  the  Angelus  pealed  out,  and  the  three, 
felling  upon  their  knees,  uttered  the  ever-re- 
freshing, the  ever-consoling,  the  ever-beautiful 
"Ave  Maria." 

What  a  sight  the  little  church  presented  on 
the  day  of  the  marriage,  a  perfect  bouquet  of 
flowers  !  The  new  altar — the  gift  of  Mrs.  Van 
Spuyten — shone  resplendent  with  wax  lights, 
and  the  new  pictures  were  encircled  in  frames 
of  glowing  blossoms,  while  the  altar  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  was  one  mass  of  white  roses. 

The  entire  population  of  Glasnavogue  was 
present,  strengthened  by  contingents  from  the 
neighboring  bogs  and  mountains ;  and  fervent 
indeed  were  the  ''God  bless  thedarlint !"  that 
ascended  from  the  lips  of  those  whom  the 
brave  girl  had  succored  in  their  hour  of  need. 

"  Och,  but  this  is  an  elegant  day  for  Glas- 
navogue !"  exclaimed  Jim  Do^le,  rapturously, 
as  the  bride,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  hus- 
band, passed  through  the  chapel-yard. 

"For  Glasnavogue  indeed!"  cried  Mrs. 
Joyce,  with  a  toss  of  her  head  :  "  for  Father 
Tom,  you  mean  ! " 


Two  or  three  days  before  a  great  festival,  the 
Almighty  gave  a  feast  in  His  azure  palace,  to 
which  all  the  virtues  were  invited,  and  no  one 
else.  The  number  of  virtues,  the  great  ones 
and  the  little  included,  was  very  great.  The 
little  ones  were,  perhaps,  more  attractive  and 
charming,  but  they  all  appeared  to  be  on  the 
very  best  of  terms  and  to  know  one  another  in- 
timately. But,  lo  !  the  Almighty  noticed  that 
two  of  those  beautiful  virtues  seemed  to  be 
strangers  to  each  other.  The  Lord  of  the  house, 
leading  one  towards  the  other,  said  :  u  Benefi- 
cence," bowing  to  the  one,  u  Gratitude,"  turn- 
ing to  the  other.  The  two  virtues  were  very 
much  surprised  ;  they  had  been  travelling  over 
the  world  since  its  creation,  but  had  never  met 
anywhere. — Russian  Legend. 


Easter-Day. 

BY    FLORA    L.   STANFIRLD. 


I  HE  morning  sunshine  streams  into 
An  empty  tomb  ; 
The  light  of  Heaven  is  breaking  through 

The  shrouding  gloom. 

Up,  hearts,  so  lately  with  your  grieving  rent ; 
Up !  sing  for  joy!  you  well  have  kept  your  Lent! 
And  Christ  is  risen  ! 

ii. 
The  Easter  lilies'  pallid  cheeks 

Have  net  a  tear  ; 
The  violets  have  waited  weeks, 

But  now  are  here ; 

Bring  all  the  flowers  that  make  the  garden  gay, 
And  place  them  in  our  Lord's  dear  house  to-day, 
For  He  is  risen  ! 

in. 
But  fairer  in  His  blessed  sight 

Than  any  flowers 
That  turn  their  faces  to  the  light, 

Are  hearts  of  ours, 

Turned  from  the  dross  of  earth,  seeking  the  way 
He  shows  to  us  this  glorious  Easter-Day, 
For  He  is  risen  I 


Historical  Opinions  on  the  Papacy. 


BY    WILLIAM    FRANCIS   DENNKHT. 


In  Sir  Archibald  Alison's  "  History  of  Eu- 
rope "  we  read  :  "  It  will  ever  be  the  great  ob- 
ject of  tyranny,  whether  regal  or  democratic, 
to  beat  down  this  central  independent  author- 
ity (id  est,  the  Papacy) ;  to  render  the  censors 
of  morals  subservient  to  the  dominant  power ; 
and,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  emancipat- 
ing mankind  from  spiritual  shackles,  in  effect 
to  subject  them  to  a  far  more  grievous  tem- 
poral oppression.  .  .  .  'What  does  the  Pope 
mean,1  said  Napoleon  to  Eugene,  in  July, 
1807, 4  by  the  threat  of  excommunicating  me  ? 
Does  he  think  the  world  has  gone  back  a 
thousand  years  ?  Does  he  suppose  the  arms 
will  fall  from  the  hands  of  my  soldiers  ? ' 
Within  two  years  after  these  remarkable 
words  were  written,  the  Pope  did  excommuni- 
cate him,  in  return  for  the  confiscation  of  his 
whole  dominions ;  and  in  less  than  four  years 
more  the  arms  did  fall  from  the  hands  of  his 
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soldiers*  and  the  host*,  apparently  invincible, 
which  he  had  collected  were  dispersed  and 
ruined  by  the  blasts  of  winter.  He  extorted 
i'rom  the  Supreme  Pontiff  at  Fontaiuebleau,  in 
1813,  after  the  terrors  and  exhaustion  of  a 
Jong  captivity,  a  renunciation  of  the  rights  of 
the  Church  over  the  Roman  States;  and  within 
a  year  after  he  himself  was  compelled,  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  to  sign  the  abdication  of  all  his 
dominions.  He  consigned  Cardinal  Pacca  and 
several  other  prelates,  the  courageous  counsel- 
lors of  the  Bull  of  Excommunication,  to  a 
dreary  imprisonment  of  four  years  amidst  the 
snows  of  the  Alps  ;  and  he  himself  was  shortly 
after  doomed  to  a  painful  exile  of  six  on  the 
rock  of  St.  Helena. 

"There  is  something  in  these  marvellous 
coincidences  beyond  the  operations  of  chance, 
and  which  even  the  Protestant  historian  feels 
himself  bound  to  mark  for  the  observation  of 
future  ages.  The  world  had  not  gone  back  a 
thousand  years,  but  that  Being  existed  with 
whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and 
one  day  as  a  thousand  years." 

Macaulay  wrote :  "  The  history  of  the 
Church  joins  together  the  two  great  ages  of 
human  civilization.  No  other  institution  is 
left  standing  which  carries  the  mind  back  to 
the  times  when  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  rose 
from  the  Pantheon,  and  when  camelopards 
and  tigers  bounded  in  the  Flavian  amphithe- 
atre. The  proudest  royal  houses  are  but  of 
yesterday  when  compared  with  the  line  of  the 
Supreme  Pontiffs.  That  line  we  trace  back, 
in  an  unbroken  series,  from  the  Pope  who 
crowned  Napoleon  in  the  nineteenth  century 


*  Alison  quotes  Segur,  who  wrote:  "The  weapons 
of  the  soldiers  appeared  of  an  insupportable  weight  to 
their  stiffened  arms.  During  their  frequent  falls,  they 
fell  from  their  hands  ;  and,  destitute  of  the  power  of 
raising  them  from  the  ground,  they  were  left  in  the 
snow.  Tkey  did  not  throw  them  away  :  famine  and 
cold  tore  them  from  their  grasp.  The  fingers  of  many 
were  frozen  on  the  muskets  which  they  yet  carried,  and 
their  hands  deprived  of  the  circulation  necessary  to 
sustain  the  weight." 

He  likewise  quotes  the  following  from  Salgues's 
"  Memoir*  pour  Generale  Histoire  de  France  sous  Na- 
poleon": "The  soldiers  could  no  longer  hold  their 
weapons  ;  they  f til  from  the  hands  even  of  the  bravest 
and  most  robust.  .  .  .  The  muskets  dropped  from  the 
frozen  arms  of  those  who  bore  them." 

Surely  Napoleon's  boasting  inquiry  was  visibly  and 
terribly  answered,  and  the  instability  of  the  greatest 
earthly  power  strikingly  witnessed  in  the  punishment 
provoked  by  his  tyrannical  temerity. 


to  the  Pope  who  crowned  Pepin  in  the  eighth; 
and  far  beyond  the  time  of  Pepin  the  august 
dynasty  extends,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  twilight  of 
fable.  The  republic  of  Venice  came  next  in  an- 
tiquity. But  the  republic  of  Venice  was  mod- 
ern when  compared  with  the  Papacy  ;  and  the 
republic  of  Venice  is  gone,  and  the  Papacy  re- 
mains. The  Papacy  remains,  not  in  decay, 
not  a  mere  antique,  but  full  of  life  and  youth- 
ful vigor.*  The  Catholic  Church  is  still  send- 
ing forth  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  world  mis- 
sionaries as  zealous  as  those  who  landed  in 
Kent  with  Augustine,  and  still  confronting 
hostile  kings  with  the  same  spirit  with  which 
she  confronted  Attila.  The  number  of  her 
children  is  greater  than  in  any  former  age. 
Her  acquisitions  in  the  New  World  have  more 
than  compensated  her  for  what  she  has  lost 
in  the  Old.  Her  spiritual  ascendency  extends 
over  the  vast  countries  which  lie  between  the 
plains  of  the  Missouri  and  Cape  Horn — coun- 
tries which,  a  century  hence,  may  not  im- 
probably contain  a  population  as  large  as  that 
which  now  inhabits  Europe.  The  members 
of  her  communion  are  certainly  not  fewer  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  millions ;  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  show  that  all  other  Christian  sects 
united  amount  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions. Nor  do  we  see  any  sign  which  indicates 
that  the  term  of  her  long  dominion  is  ap- 
proaching. She  saw  the  commencement  of 
all  the  governments  and  of  all  the  ecclesias- 
tical establishments  that  now  exist  in  the 
world  ;  and  we  have  no  assurance  that  she  is 
not  destined  to  see  the  end  of  them  all.  She 
was  great  and  respected  before  the  Saxon  had 
set  foot  on  Britain,  before  the  Frank  had 
passed  the  Rhine,  when  Grecian  eloquence  still 
flourished  in  Antioch,  when  idols  were  still 
worshipped  in  the  temple  of  Mecca.  And  she 
may  still  exist  in  undiminished  vigor  when 
some  traveller  from  New  Zealand  shall,  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a 
broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to  sketch  the 
ruins  of  St.  Paul's.  .  .  . 

"But  we  can  see  that,  during  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  Protestantism  has  made  no 
conquests  worth  speaking  of.  Nay,  we  believe 


*  Some  thirty-five  years  ago,  Lord  Macaulay  wrote 
thus.  When  he  penned  these  wofds,  Napoleon  the 
Third,  Victor  Emanuel,  and  Gambetta  were — as  the 
world  knew  them  after — literally  unthought  of.  They 
have  come  and  gone,  but  the  Papacy  still  confront*}  the 
world.— W.  F.  D. 
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that,  as  far  as  there  has  been  a  change,  that 
change  has,  on  the  whole,  been  in  favor  of 
the  Church  of  Rom*-.1' 

The  celebrated  historian  of  Switzerland, 
John  von  Milller,  says:  "The  Northern  na- 
tions, rushing  in  upon  the  most  beautiful 
countries  of  Europe,  trampling  under  foot  or 
disturbing  and  convulsing  all  social  institu- 
tions, menaced  the  whole  Western  world  with 
a  barbarism  similar  to  that  which,  under  the 
Ottoman  sceptre,  has  obliterated  everything 
good,  great,  and  beautiful  that  ancient  Greece 
and  Asia  had  produced.  Yet  the  Bishops  and 
other  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  strong  in  their 
authority,  contrived  to  impose  a  restraint  on 
those  giants  of  the  North,  who,  as  regards 
intelligence,  were  but  children.  They  would 
not  have  been  more  successful  than  the  Greek 
prelates,  had  they  been  subject  to  four  different 
patriarchs. 

"  The  Popes  of  Rome,  to  render  their  See  in- 
dependent, subject  to  its  immediate  action  the 
whole  Western  hierarchy,  and  establish  its  sway 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  Em- 
pire on  the  ruins  of  the  Northern  religions.  .  .  . 
And  one  Faith  and  one  Church  were  preserved 
in  Europe  amid  the  breaking  up  and  subdivis- 
ion into  a  thousand  principalities  of  the  newly- 
founded  kingdoms. 

"  We  know  what  Pope  made  Charlemagne 
the  first  Emperor ;  but  who  made  the  first 
Pope  ?  The  Pope,  they  say,  was  only  a  Bishop. 
Yes :  but  at  the  same  time  the  Holy  Father, 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  great  Caliph  (as  he 
was  called  by  Ao-Albufreda,  Prince  of  Ha- 
math),  of  all  the  kingdoms  and  principalities, 
of  all  the  lordships  and  cities  of  the  West.  It 
is  he  who  controlled  by  the  fear  of  God  the 
stormy  youth  of  our  modern  states.  At  pres- 
ent even,  when  his  authority  is  no  longer  for- 
midable, he  is  still  very  puissant  by  the  bene- 
dictions which  he  showers  ;  he  is  still  an  ob- 
ject of  veneration  to  innumerable  hearts,  hon- 
ored by  the  kings  who  honor  the  nations,  in- 
vested with  a  power  before  which,  in  the  long 
succession  of  ages,  from  the  Caesars  to  the 
Houses  of  Hapsburg,  a  host  of  nations  and  all 
their  great  names  have  vanished. 

"We  declaim  against  the  Pope,  as  if  it 
were  such  a  mi-fortune  that  there  should 
exist  an  authority  to  superintend  the  practice 
of  Christian  morality,  and  say  to  ambition 
and  despotism,  '  Halt !  so  far  and  no  far- 
ther!1" 


The  w^ll-known  English  writer,  Doctor 
Brewer,  remarks  :  u  The  Papacy  was  not  only 
the  highest,  but  it  was  the  oldest  monarchy 
of  Europe.  Compared  with  it  all  other  royal 
and  imperial  offices  of  power  and  majesty  were 
of  a  recent  development.  ...  It  was  fenced 
round  with  traditions  mounting  up  to  heaven. 
It  had  been  the  great  and  chosen  instrument 
of  God  for  propagating  and  preserving  the  lawt 
the  faith,  and  the  love  of  Christ  among  igno- 
rant and  unsophisticated  nations, — a  prophet 
among  babes,  an  apostle  among  barbarians. 
It  had  been  the  chief,  at  one  time  the  sole,  de- 
pository of  wisdom,  art,  law,  literature,  and 
science  to  uninstructed  and  admiring  men.  .  .  . 
deeds  which  the  Middle  Ages  could  under- 
stand ;  services  of  the  highest  nature  rendered 
to  mankind  ;  the  silent  and  even  the  obtrusive 
attestation  of  spiritual  truths,  of  spiritual  or- 
der and  authority  rising  above  the  confusion 
and  the  janglings  of  this  world, — these  and 
similar  influences  were  the  true  causes  of  the 
primacy  of  Saint  Peter.1' 

Herder  wrote :  "  Without  the  Hierarchyt 
Europe  in  all  probability  had  become  the  prey 
of  tyrants,  the  theatre  of  eternal  wars,  or  even 
a  desert."  While  Beck,  in  his  work  on  "The 
Middle  Age,"  published  in  1824,  says  :  "  The 
Hierarchy  opposed  the  progress  of  despotism 
in  Europe,  preserved  the  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  upheld  in  the  recollection  of  men 
what  is  so  easily  effaced — the  ties  which  bind 
earth  to  heaven." 

The  following  paragraph  is  from  Riihs's 
"  Manual  of  the  History  of  the  Middle  Age," 
"The  weak  then  found  in  spiritual  author- 
ity a  better  protection  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  powerful  than  afterwards  in  the 
so-called  balance  of  power — a  system  which, 
as  it  was  a  thing  purely  abstract,  devoid  of  all 
external  guarantee,  must  soon  have  lost  all 
influence.  The  Pope  was  always  present  to 
terminate  the  wars  which  had  broken  out 
among  Christian  princes,  and  to  protect  the 
people  against  the  injustice  and  tyranny  ot 
their  rulers.  The  clergy,  therefore,  every- 
where showed  themselves  opposed  to  the 
power  of  kings,  when  the  latter  wished  to  be- 
come perfectly  absolute.  They  wished  not  to 
domineer  over  them,  but  to  confine  them 
within  the  legitimate  bounds  of  their  author- 
ity. The  priesthood  was,  consequently,  al- 
ways for  princes,  when  vassals  attacked  the 
rights  of  the  sovereign.  Priests  were  the  nat- 
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ural  and  constant  guardians  of  the  rights  and 
liberty  of  all  classes." 

M.  Guizot,  in  his  "  History  of  Civilization 
in  Europe,11  says  :  "  By  its  own  constitution, 
by  its  action  on  the  Christian  population,  and 
also  by  the  part  it  bore  in  civil  affairs,  the 
Christian  Church  exercised  prodigious  means 
of  influence.  From  this  epoch,  therefore,  it  op- 
erated powerfully  on  the  character  and  devel- 
opment of  modern  civilization.  I  will  endeavor 
to  sum  up  the  elements  it  has  infused  into  it. 

"  In  the  first  place,  an  incalculable  benefit 
resulted  from  the  existence  of  a  moral  influ- 
ence or  force,  of  a  force  which  rested  on  moral 
convictions,  persuasions,  and  opinions,  in  the 
midst  of  that  deluge  of  physical  force  which 
poured  upon  society.  If  the  Christian  Church 
had  not  been  established,  the  whole  world 
had  been  overborne  by  pure  physical  force.  It 
alone  exercised  a  moral  power.  It  did  more  : 
it  sustained  and  spread  the  idea  of  a  rule  or 
law  which  was  superior  to  all  human  law.  .  .  . 
No  society  ever  made  such  efforts  as  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, to  extend  its  sphere,  and  smooth  the  ex- 
ternal world  into  its  own  likeness.  ...  It  at- 
tacked barbarism,  as  it  were,  on  all  its  sides, 
to  civilize  by  subduing  it." 

Such  have  been  the  words  of  some  among 
the  greatest  writers  of  the  world,  of  those  who 
were  alien  to  the  Church  and  the  spirit  of 
faith  which  abides  with  her  forever ;  and, 
grudged  even  though  their  testimony  in  many 
cases  was,  it  is  nevertheless  of  value  in  its 
own  way  and  to  its  own  extent,  for  it  proves 
the  power  of  right  and  truth  and  justice  to 
overcome  with  their  overwhelming  weight  all 
the  prejudices  born  of  early  teaching,  of  pre- 
conceived opinions,  and  the  falsehoods  of  tyr- 
anny and  time. 


St.  Joseph's  Client. 


BY    MRS.   MAHOARKT  REYNOLDS. 


"Lalla  Rookh,"  as  we  used  to  call  her,  by 
way  of  a  fond  or  pet  name,  had  the  most  im- 
plicit confidence  in  Saint  Joseph,  and  invaria- 
bly spoke  of  him  (not  through  passing  impulse 
or  enthusiasm)  with  an  affection  that  never 


*  The  details  of  this  narrative  in  every  particular  are 
strictly  true. 


for  an  instant  abated.  How  this  beautiful 
and  abiding  faith  and  devotion  to  the  humble 
Spouse  of  Mary  first  came  about  was,  she  once 
assured  us,  through  reading  St.  Teresa's  ac- 
count of  receiving  unfailing  help  whenever 
she  invoked  him. 

Lalla,  at  the  time  of  reading  the  Saint's 
testimony,  was  sitting  in  the  little  octagon 
window  of  her  city  home,  oppressed  with  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  wondering,  as  she  looked 
up  from  her  book  and  out  on  the  dusty  street, 
how  the  poor  laborers  who  passed  in  file  down 
the  sidewalk  managed  to  survive  it. 

The  thought  had  scarcely  crossed  her  mind, 
before  her  mother,  who  had  been  out  on  a 
little  shopping  errand,  entered  the  room  ;  she 
had  her  hand  to  her  head,  and,  as  she  sat 
down,  complained  of  a  sudden  pain,  and  mar- 
velled at  the  many  different  colors  constantly 
flitting  before  her  eyes.  A  physician  was  soon 
in  attendance  upon  her.  "  An  attack  of  acute 
neuralgia,"  he  called  it,  brought  on  by  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  sun ;  she  was  in  danger,  he 
said,  and  ordered  that  her  room  be  darkened 
and  all  noise  excluded. 

"  Day  after  day,"  said  Lalla, 4i  and  night  af- 
ter night,  I  listened  to  her  moans  of  pain, 
binding  the  ice  about  her  head,  and  forcing 
the  nourishment  between  her  reluctant  lips. 
I  felt  so  helpless  through  it  all,  and  the  phy- 
sicians (there  were  three)  also  seemed  helpless. 
They  could  only  allay  the  pain  by  inducing 
stupor  ;  she  was  so  old,  they  said,  that  her  re- 
covery was  doubtful." 

"Well,"  continued  our  friend,  "when  we 
are  plunged  in  misery  how  prone  we  are  to 
reflection  ;  how  wide-open  our  senses  become  J 
At  least  it  was  so  in  my  case  :  the  world  never 
before  seemed  to  me  so  real,  or  my  own  lot  so 
full  of  woe.  I  felt  bitter  against  everybody. 
My  mother  was,  perhaps,  dying,  and  even  the 
kindest  inquiry  concerning  her  had  a  cold, 
conventional  sound  to  me.  I  felt  that  the 
loss  would  be  my  own ;  friends  might  miss 
her,  but  I  should  lose  her.  Like  a  rush  of 
bitter  waters,  there  passed  through  my  mind 
every  slighting  word,  every  wound  of  heart, 
however  small,  that  had  come  to  her  through 
me  ;  if  she  would  only  live  until  even  that 
might  be  in  a  measure  repaired  ! 

"I  sat  by  the  bedside,  gazing  down  upon 
her  changed  features  and  her  helplessness.  I 
pictured  her  to  myself  once  again  restored  ;  I 
planned  how  I  would  dress  her,  where  I  would 
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take  her  to  walk  and  to  visit ;  how  her  occu- 
pations should  be  made  up  of  pleasant  pas- 
time ;  how  she  should  never  again  know  ex- 
ertion, but  live  in  peace  and  rest.  One  day 
two  ladies  came  to  visit  her.  I  was  used  to 
having  persons  come  and  go,  and,  without 
turning  to  salute  them,  kept  selfishly  wrapped 
in  my  own  reflections.  I  could  not  affect 
pleasure  at  sight  of  people  who  came  with 
hopeless  faces,  and  sighs,  and  dolorous  shakes 
of  the  head.  I  wanted  a  word  of  cheer ;  I 
wanted  to  see  Hope  in  some  one's  face ;  I  would 
have  been  grateful  even  for  the  sound  of  a 
laugh,  though  foreign  to  the  scene. 

"'She  looks  so  like  my  own  poor  mother 
when  she  was  dying,1  one  of  the  ladies  said,  in 
an  undertone,  as  they  left  the  room  together. 

"I  felt  as  though  the  world  itself  were  slip- 
ping from  beneath  my  feet.  I  bent  over  the 
dear  sufferer.  '  No,'  I  reflected,  speaking  hope 
to  my  aching  heart ;  'no  :  she  is  not  dying ; 
it  is  only  the  illness  and  the  prostration  that 
make  her  so  ghastly  ! '  I  smoothed  the  damp 
forehead  and  kissed  the  unconscious  lips.  But 
soon  again  I  abandoned  myself  to  grief,  and 
sank  sobbing  upon  the  pillows. 

"  The  heat  was  still  intense.  The  ice  melted 
fast.  One  evening  I  hastened  out  in  search  of 
more.  When  I  returned,  the  lamps  were  lit, 
and  the  parish  priest,  previously  sent  for,  was 
present.  He  stood  with  me  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  contemplating  the  sufferer.  His  presence 
was  the  first  comfort  experienced  by  me  since 
her  illness. 

"After  performing  the  duties  of  his  office, 
the  Father  still  lingered.  He  said  little,  but, 
with  folded  arms,  stood  there,  looking  on. 

"  I  wondered  what  was  passing  in  his  mind. 
Was  it  prayer  ?  or  was  he  making  a  medita- 
tion on  death  ?  For  the  few  moments  that 
he  remained  I  felt  I  could  have  given  him  a 
kingdom  ;  and  the  gratitude  1  experienced  be- 
cause he  did  not  hasten  away,  seeming  so  will- 
ing to  share  my  sorrow,  I  shall  retain  through 
life.  But  finally  he  departed  as,  of  course, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  ;  and  when  he 
had  gone  I  looked  forward  to  the  long  hours 
of  the  night  with  dread,  asking  myself  re- 
peatedly what  would  the  morning  bring. 

"  It  was  towards  midnight  when  what  is 
commonly  termed  the  'death-watch'  began  its 
ticking,  directly  over  the  bed.  At  another 
time,  or  in  the  case  of  another  person^  grief, 
I  should  have  thought  little  of  it ;  but  now 


my  whole  nature  seemed  to  strain  to  the  sign. 
I  got  up.     It  is  heathenish  of  me  !  I  thought, 
and  went  over  to  the  leaves  garlanded  on  the 
wall,  in  which,  no  doubt,  the  cricket  was  con- 
cealed.   I  tore  them  from  their  place,  scatter- 
ing them  upon  the  floor,  and  returned  to  my 
seat.    All  the  stories  I  had  ever  in  my  child- 
hood heard  of  'wraiths'  and  ' banshees,1  and 
the  4  warnings'  that  follow  certain  families, 
rose  in   my  mind;    and  then   the   "ticking,' 
seeming  louder  and  more  rapid  than  before, 
was  renewed.     In  vain  I  called  faith  and  rea- 
son to  my  aid ;  in  vain  I  argued  to  myself 
that  it  was  but  a  harmless  little  cricket  I 
heard.    I  bent  over  my  mother.     Her  features 
were  pinched  now  ;  her  hands  lying  helpless 
and  motionless  by  her  side;  her  breathing 
was  distressed  and  unnatural.     I  felt  she  had 
got  beyond  human  aid ;   I  felt  that  she  was 
indeed  dying.    Overwhelmed  with  woe,  I,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  knelt  to  pray  to  St. 
Joseph.     I  pleaded  with  him,  and  it  seemed 
the  first  real  prayer  I  had  ever  made.     I  told 
him  I  believed  firmly  that  he  could  help  me  if 
he  would,  and  promised,  if  he  obtained  my 
mother's  recovery,  a  life-long  devotion  to  him. 
"Shortly  after  reciting  this  prayer,  and  un- 
able, through  weariness,  to  keep  awake,  I  re- 
signed my  post  as  watcher  to  one  equally  as 
faithful,  and  lay  down  to  rest.    What  I  am 
going  to  relate  now,"  resumed  Lai  hi,  "borders 
on  the  marvellous.     Believe  it  or  not,  as  you 
please ;  but  this  is  what  I  saw  in  my  dream, 
and  I  would  scruple  and  fear  enlarging  a  syl- 
lable   beyond   the    bare  fact    concerning  so 
sacred  a  subject  as  St.  Joseph.     I  awoke  sev- 
eral times,  restless  and  alarmed,  and  just  at 
daybreak  fell  into  final  slumber.     I  have  a 
steel  engraving  of  the  Holy  Family  in  my 
room.    The  Infant  Jesus  stands  on  a  pedestal, 
His  tiny  right  hand  clasping  His  Mother's, 
who  gazes  upon  Him  in  tender  confidence ; 
His  left  hand  rests  confidingly  in  St.  Joseph's, 
who  is  seated  by  His  side,  holding  his  lily- 
branch,  his  face  confronting  the  looker-on  in 
an  appealing  way,  as  if  beseeching  constancy 
to  his  Foster-Child.     I  dreamed  of  this  pict- 
ure.    I  thought  Mary  faded  entirely  from  it ; 
the  Infant  also  had  gone,  and  in  His  place 
came  the  God-Man.     Beside  Him,  and  as  if  in 
following,  stood  St.  Joseph ;   he  held  a  lan- 
tern ;    its  rays  shed  down  upon  a  kneeling 
figure,  which  I  thought  to  be  myself.    Our 
Lord's  look  turned  to  me  as  if  in  reluctance, 
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and,  with  Hia  eyes  bent  upon  me,  I  awoke.  I 
pondered  upon  the  dream  while  dressing  ;  my 
heart  somehow  felt  lightened  and  hopeful.  I 
could  not  refrain,  unworthy  though  I  was, 
from  looking  upon  it  as  a  grace,  and  that  it 
was  to  show  me  how  our  Lord,  though  dis- 
inclined to  grant  the  favor  I  had  asked,  was 
forced  to  do  so  through  the  powerful  interces- 
sion of  St.  Joseph.  I  hastened  down-stairs. 
My  motBer  was  sleeping.  When  she  awoke, 
I  set  about  dressing  her.  To  my  surprise,  she 
who  had  been  unable  to  lift  an  arm  the  day 
before,  raised  both  now  to  aid  me. 

"  From  that  moment  she  improved ;  and 
there,"  said  Lalla,  pointing  to  an  aged  but 
still  strong  and  cheerful  lady,  "there  she  is, 
a  living  proof  of  the  power  and  goodness  of 
dear  St.  Joseph." 


A  Lesson  of  the  Hour. 


The  necessity  of  the  moral  element  in  any 
educational  system  is  evident  to  every  candid 
and  thoughtful  mind.  Yet — and  it  goes  with- 
out the  saying — with  many  of  our  modern 
educators  this  necessity,  admitted  theoreti- 
cally, is  totally  disregarded  practically.  Were 
words  required  to  bring  home  forcibly  to  these 
instructors  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  impart  a 
religious  training  to  their  youthful  charges, 
we  would  commend  to  their  careful  perusal  a 
letter  from  the  Rev.  Bernard  O'Reilly,  D.  D., 
published  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  March  9th. 

The  Reverend  writer,  speaking  in  particular 
of  the  sad  political  condition  of  Spain,  says  : 

"  Of  Spain — carefully  as  I  have  endeavored  during 
the  last  thirteen  months  to  study  her  condition — I  fear 
to  write  what  I  think.  The  love  of  this  great  country 
and  her  people  was  born  with  me,  and  I  would  fain 
prophesy  of  her  all  prosperity,  glory,  and  happiness. 
But  when  I  see  that  the  Spaniard  of  to-day,  even  when 
he  professes  outwardly  to  be  a  Christian,  will  not  per- 
mit one  of  his  children  to  receive  religious  instruction 
in  Sunday-school  or  secular  school,  and  that  religion  to 
him  is  but  a  dead  and  empty  form,  I  cannot  help  fore- 
seeing that  in  the  very  near  future  the  Church  of  Spain 
will  be  in  a  worse  plight  .than  is  now  the  Church  in 
France." 

Dr.  O'Reilly  then  points  out,  in  unsparing 
terms,  the  evil  influence  of  Governmental  in- 
terference as  especially  manifested  in  its  pro- 
motion of  "  secular  institutions,  the  very  soul 
of  whose  teaching  is  skepticism  or  downright 
hostility  to  revelation."  In  conclusion,  he  re- 
marks : 


"It  is  my  conviction  that  unless  Providence  should 
intervene — a  thing  which  should  remain  outside  the 
calculations  of  the  prudent  and  energetic — or  unless 
the  Spanish  high  clergy  should  awaken  to  a  sense  of 
their  danger,  and  put  suddenly  forth  their  united 
strength  to  instruct  and  fore-arm  their  people,  the  end 
of  the  next  half  century  will  see  the  Church  of  Spain 
as  helplessly  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  its  then  democratic 
Government  as  the  French  Church  was  yesterday  at  the 
feet  of  Gambetta  and  Paul  Bert,  as  it  may  be  to-mor- 
row at  the  feet  of  Clemenceau  and  Rochefort. 

"  Under  Heaven,  the  sole  means  of  salvation  for 
Christianity,  no  matter  how  denominated,  in  this  old 
tempest-torn  Europe,  lies  in  catechetical  instruction 
given  to  the  children  of  both  sexes  in  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  efficient  forms  in  the  Sunday-school  and  in  the 
bosom  of  the  family.  Indeed,  family  instruction  will 
very  soon  be  the  only  channel  left  for  imparting  it,  and 
thus  counteracting  the  mighty  and  manifold  irreligiout 
influences  at  work  everywhere  outside  of  the  home." 

And,  be  it  remembered,  what  is  here  said  of 
"tempest-torn  Europe"  may  with  equal  force 
be  applied  to  our  own  country. 

What  gave  the  first  promise  of  stability  to 
this  grand  Republic  of  ours  was  the  sentiment 
of  religion  that  permeated  and  animated  the 
breasts  of  the  immortal  Signers  of  the  "  Dec- 
laration of  Independence"  and  the  patriots 
who  fought  for  liberty  and  their  rights.  If 
to-day  we  behold  the  sad  spectacle  of  "  corrup- 
tion in  high  places,"  need  we  say  that  the 
cause  thereof  is  the  want  of  this  moral  or  re- 
ligious influence.  "Facts  speak  louder  than 
words";  and  on  all  sides  we  have  convincing 
proofs  of  the  truth  that  irreligion,  as  it  im- 
plies moral  irresponsibility,  will,  here  in  our 
country,  if  not  checked,  end  in  the  total  disin- 
tegration of  the  Republic  and  the  subversion 
of  our  social  fabric.  There  is  nothing  so  pecu- 
liarly distinctive  about  us  as  a  nation  that  we 
should  form  an  exception  to  other  nations. 
And,  we  say  it  advisedly,  as  surely  as  irreligion 
has  led  to  anarchy  in  France  and  other  coun- 
tries, so  will  it  lead  in  this  country,  and  per- 
haps with  far  more  disastrous  results. 

Apart  from  this,  the  Christian  parent  who 
neglects  the  moral  training  of  his  child  is 
doubly  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God.  His  duty 
is  to  bring  up  his  child  not  only  as  a  member 
of  the  family,  but  also  of  society  ;  and  the  ful- 
filment of  this  obligation  supposes  the  impart- 
ing of  religious  instruction,  or  the  knowledge 
of  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  God,  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  fellow-man.  To  the  Catho- 
lic child,  the  knowledge  of  these  duties  is  pre- 
sented in  their  simplest  and  most  durable 
form  in  the  instructions  of  the  Catechism. 
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And  a  striking  illustration  of  the  importance 
of  these  instructions  is  furnished  in  the  words 
of  Father  O'Reilly  when  he  says:  "The  only 
means  of  salvation  for  Christian  Europe  lies 
in  this  catechetical  instruction."  In  France, 
the  Sunday-school  and  religious  literature 
"counteracted,  to  a  great  extent,  the  influence 
of  the  infidel  and  immoral  French  press1'; 
and  the  same  forces  are  equally  effective  every- 
where. 

However,  this  subject  is  one  that  has  been 
treated  time  and  again.  We  did  but  intend 
to  adduce  a  striking  example  to  confirm  argu- 
ments already  brought  forward.  We  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  among  our  Catholic 
parents  there  are  so  very  many  notably  dere- 
lict in  their  duty  as  regards  the  moral  train- 
ing of  their  children.  But  we  may  hope  that 
what  has  been  said  will  serve  to  confirm  the 
faithful  in  their  good  work,  and  recall  the 
delinquent  to  a  sense  of  his  duty. 


The  Moral  of  Two  Pictures. 


In  the  Corcoran  Gallery  at  Washington 
there  are  two  paintings.  One  represents  a 
baron  of  the  Middle  Ages,  setting  out  on  some 
expedition  of  war  or  plunder.  Accompanied 
by  his  retainers,  he  is  leaving  a  noble  and 
stately  castle,  perched  on  a  rocky  height.  The 
sun,  shining  brightly,  causes  the  cavalcade  to 
present  a  gallant  appearance  as  it  rides  forth, 
banners  flying,  trumpets  blowing,  and  armor 
burnished.  By  the  wayside  is  a  venerable 
monk,  who  in  warning  and  menacing  tones  is 
denouncing  their  raid.  But  his  voice  is  un- 
heeded ; — pride,  passion,  the  love  of  glory,  the 
thirst  for  adventure,  and  perhaps- the  desire  of 
revenge,  or  the  summons  of  a  kingly  superior, 
is  stronger  than  the  voice  of  Religion. 

The  other  picture  represents  an  abbey,  sit- 
uated in  a  lonely  spot  in  a  secluded  valley, 
surrounded  by  foliage,  lighted  up  for  Vespers 
and  Compline  ;  the  moon  shines  on  the  Gothic 
pile,  and  throws  a  mellow  light  on,  alas !  a 
very  different  procession  to  that  of  the  ma- 
rauding knight.  He  has  been  slain,  and  his 
companions  in  arras  are  bringing  his  corpse 
to  the  abbey  to  be  buried — perhaps  with  his 
ancestor,  who  may  have  founded  it.  The 
abbot  meets  the  procession  at  the  door.  If 
his  interrogatories  are  satisfactorily  answered  ; 
if  he  hears  that  compunction  has  marked  the 


dead  man's  end ;  if  he  has  received  the  last 
Sacraments,  or  ardently  desired  them  ;  if  he 
has  forgiven  his  enemies,  and  made  restitution 
of  plundered  goods,  the  Church  is  a  Mother. 
She  will  leave  his  frailties  to  the  bosom  of  his 
Father  and  his  God  ;  she  will  celebrate  Masses 
for  his  soul ;  she  will  offer  prayers  innumera- 
ble, and  she  will  piously  hope  that  the  merits 
of  Christ,  the  good  works  of  the  faithful,  and 
the  intercession  of  the  saints  will  secure  him 
admission  at  last  into  heaven.  She  does  not 
sing  "  Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus  "  over  a  man 
whose  life  has  been  criminal ;  she  does  not 
send  him  straight  to  heaven,  as  our  modern 
murderers  and  defaulters  are  sent ;  she  leaves 
him  to  God,  and  hopes  for  the  best.  She  says 

to  God: 

"  Recordarc,  Jesu  pie. 
Quod  sum  causa  tote  vise, 
Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die. 

"  Quacrens  me,  sedisti  lassus  : 
Redemisti,  crucem  passus, 
Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus." 

But  should  the  case  have  been  otherwise, 
she  will  not  inter  his  body  in  her  consecrated 
ground,  nor  will  any  pompous  inscription 
set  forth  his  real  or  imaginary  virtues.  His 
monument  will  represent  him  as  kneeling 
or  reclining — in  either  case  with  his  hands 
clasped  in  prayer, — and  "  Jesus,  mercy  !  Mary, 
help !"  is  the  inscription  on  his  tomb. 

The  Church  is  not  a  company  of  "  faithful 
men  "  only  ;  she  is  compared  to  a  field  where 
the  wheat  and  cockle  grow  together.  Her  chil- 
dren are  all  "called  to  be  saints";  the  majority 
are  saints,  although  not  of  the  first  order  of 
sanctity ;  but  some,  alas !  are  not  only  not 
saints,  but  great  sinners ;  and  these  the  Church 
watches  over  and  prays  for.  She  does  not 
drive  them  out,  unless  they  despise  and  per- 
sistently reject  her.  So  doing,  she  follows  His 
example  who  walked  with  sinners,  received 
Magdalen,  forgave  the  thief,  prayed  for  His 
murderers,  told  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  went 
after  the  lost  sheep,  leaving  the  ninety  and 
nine  safe  ones. 


THE  Cathedral  of  Lubeck,  built  in  the  years 
1170-1314,  has  a  curious  clock.  On  the  end 
of  the  hour-hand  is  a  little  clock  which  keeps 
exact  time  with  the  large  one. 

THE  first  Protestant  version  of  the  whole 
Bible  in  England  was  that  of  Miles  Coverdale, 
issued  in  1535,  and  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII. 
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An  Appeal. 


We  gladly  give  place  to  the  following  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  the  starving  children  of  Don- 
egal and  the  West  of  Ireland.  It  comes  to  us 
with  the  fullest  endorsement  of  Ladjr  Georgi- 
ana  Fullerton.  We  hope  it  will  be  responded 
to  with  promptness  and  generosity.  Evi- 
dently, this  is  a  case  where  to  give  quickly  is 
to  give  twice : 

SIB  : — A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  strongly  urged 
by  those  who  are  eye-witnesses  of  the  terrible  dis- 
tress in  some  of  the  districts  of  Donegal,  to  raise 
a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  starving 
children  at  the  schools.  In  1880  I  organized  and 
managed  a  very  large  Children's  Fund  for  Mr. 
Gordon  Bennett's  Committee,  and  it  produced  most 
satisfactory  results.  The  distress  at  this  moment, 
though  limited  to  certain  localities,  is  equally  acute, 
and  calls  for  immediate  exertion,  if  the  children 
there  are  to  be  saved  from  a  lingering  death,  or, 
worse  still,  life-long  diseases.  In  many  places 
they  are  existing  now  upon  sea-weed,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  Indian  meal  mixed  through  it.  I  pro- 
pose to  give  one  good  plentiful  meal  daily  at  the 
schools  to  the  really  hungry  destitute  children, 
irrespective  of  creed.  I  bar  Indian  meal  as  an 
article  of  diet ;  as  used  alone,  it  produces  scrofula 
and  ophthalmia  in  children.  Three  pounds  weekly 
will  furnish  a  good  meal  daily  to  one  hundred 
children.  There  are  several  thousand  to  be  fed. 
I  began  feeding  one  thousand  children  at  Kilcar 
and  Gweedore  on  Monday,  the  12th ;  and  added 
twelve  hundred  from  Glencolombkill  and  Killy- 
begs  on  Monday,  the  19th. 

There  are  many  who  think  that  emigration  is 
the  only  remedy  for  the  normal  sufferings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  barren  regions  ;  be  that  as  it 
may,  but  few  at  a  time  can  be  shipped  off  to  more 
fertile  regions,  and  their  still  remains  the  question 
open  of  their  ultimate  success  in  a  strange  land  ; 
but  in  the  meanwhile  populations  are  starving, 
and,  as  a  great  advocate  of  emigration  wrote  to 
me,  "  Political  economy  cannot  stand  against  the 
cry  of  a  hungry  child."  Distance  alone  enables 
people  to  contemplate  calmly  the  pangs  of  hunger 
suffered  by  these  poor  people.  An  eye-witness 
writes :  "  It  is  hard  to  see  a  strong  man  suffer, 
worse  still  to  see  the  pallid  hungry  face  of  a 
starved  woman  ;  but  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  chil- 
dren for  food,  that  is  not  there  to  give  them,  is 
more  than  anyone  can  bear." 

If  these  scenes  were  at  our  own  doors  we  should 
not  be  satisfied  with  subscribing  to  an  Emigration 
Fund,  and  leaving  our  fellow-creatures  to  perish. 
I  know  too  well  that  acts  and  words,  that  all  true 
Irish  most  deeply  deplore,  have  steeled  the  hearts 


of  many  against  appeals  for  relief ;  but  no  one 
can  wish  the  innocent  children  to  suffer  ;  and  it  is 
for  them  that  I  plead  to  the  English  public,  with 
a  full  hope  and  confidence  of  receiving  a  response. 
The  subjoined  letter  from  Dr.  Lyons,  M.  P.,  one 
of  many  received,  corroborates  what  I  have  stated. 
Lists  of  subscribers,  and  the  number  of  children 
fed,  will  be  published  fortnightly.  Subscriptions 
may  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  Power  Lalor,  19  Moles- 
worth  street,  Dublin,  or  to  any  of  the  following 
ladies,  who  have  charitably  given  their  names  for 
that  purpose :  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Norfolk, 
59  Cromwell-road ;  the  Countess  of  Airlie,  47 
Lower  Grosvenor  street ;  the  Countess  Granville, 
18  Carlton-House  Terrace ;  the  Countess  of  Bess- 
borough,  Bessborough  House,  Piltown  ;  the  Lady 
Emma  Heneage,  Tainlow  Hall,  Wragley ;  the 
Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton,  Ayrefield,  Bourne- 
mouth ;  the  Lady  Taunton,  106  Eaton-place  ;  the 
Dowager  Lady  Rossmore,  Shelbourne  Hotel, 
Dublin ;  the  Lady  Castletown  of  Upper  Ossory, 
Grantstown  Hall,  Errill ;  the  Lady  Napier  of  Et- 
trick,  Bournemouth  ;  the  Honorable  Lady  Taylor, 
Bournemouth ;  the  Honorable  Lady  Fitzgerald, 
Killiney ;  the  Lady  O'Hagan,  19  Chesham-place, 
S.  W.;  Mrs.  Haggarth,  24  Wilton-crescent ;  Lady 
Bertha  Clifton,  Winton  Hall,  Lythard ;  Mrs. 
Morant,  Brockenhurst  Park,  Lymington. 
Yours  faithfully, 

MABY  POWKB  LALOR. 


LETTER  OF  DR.  LYONS,  M.  P. 

8  MERRION-SQUARB, 
6th  February,  1883. 

DEAR  MRS.  POWER  LALOR  : — No  aid  can  possibly 
be  more  timely  or  more  needed  than  your  proposal  to 
give  a  wholesome,  substantial  daily  meal  to  the  poor 
school  children  of  Donegal. 

Their  pinched  features,  starved  frameR,  and  ragged 
clothes,  as  I  saw  them  hurrying  from  school  along  the 
bleak,  shelterless  roads,  to  mothers  that  had  often 
nothing  save  sea-weed  to  offer  them,  pained  me  to  the 
heart,  and  left  on  me  an  impression  never  to  be  ef- 
faced. 

Let  me  add,  though  I  met  many  hundreds  of  them — 
and  they  often  ran  alongside  my  car  to  warm  them- 
selves— in  not  a  single  instance  did  boy  or  girl  beg,  or 
imply  by  look  or  gesture,  expectation  of  money.  If 
you  can  supply  them  with  one  good  meal  at  school  you 
will  do  a  work  of  the  truest  benevolence  and  most 
practical  charity.  I  heartily  wish  you  God-speed  in 
the  good  work,  and  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to 
aid  it  in  every  way  I  can. 

Yours  faithfully, 

ROBERT  LYONS. 


THB  cross  of  daily  life  is  only  heavy  for  those 
who  revile  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  the  path  of  life 
is  dreary  only  to  those  who  look  not  to  the  road  of 
Calvary. — Archbishop  O'Brien. 
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The  Glastonbury  Thorn. 

To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THK  (LONDON)  Tablet : 

SIR :— The  account  you  published  in  your  issue 
of  January  27th  of  the  remarkable,  if  not  won- 
derful, flowering  of  the  Glastonbury  thorn  in 
mid-winter,  might,  I  feel  sure,  be  corroborated  by 
the  testimony  of  many  in  these  western  counties 
who  possess  offshoots  or  slips  from  the  famed  orig- 
inal in  holy  Avalon.  The  tradition  concerning 
this  thorn-treo  is  well  known ;  how  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  travelling  through  the  land  to  preach 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel,  reached  Glaston- 
bury, where,  fixing  his  pilgrim  staff  into  the 
ground,  it  forthwith  took  root  and  blossomed. 
Annually,  say  our  Somersetshire  peasantry,  the 
strange  unwonted  budding  at  Christmas-time  may 
be  witnessed  at  Glastonbury,  and  in  other  places 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  offshoots  of  the  legen- 
dary staff  of  St.  Joseph.  As  an  old  rhyme  puts  it : 

"  The  miracle  we  now  behold, 

Fresh  from  our  Master's  hand, 
From  age  to  age  shall  long  be  told 

In  every  Christian  land  ; 
And  kings  and  nations  yet  unborn 
Shall  bless  the  Glastonbury  thorn." 

ID  former  times  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the 
thorn  became  a  lucrative  item  in  the  exports  of  the 
busy  merchants  of  Bristol.  King  James  and  Queen 
Anne,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  even  as  late  as 
the  early  Hanoverian  monarchs,  are  said  to  have 
paid  large  sums  for  cuttings  from  the  holy  thorn. 

The  English  Benedictine  Monastery  at  Down- 
side, in  the  same  county,  and  not  above  twelve  or 
thirteen  miles  from  Glastonbury,  possesses  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  thorn.  Many  visitors  to  Down- 
side during  the  long  winter  of  1881  will  recollect 
the  sight  of  this  tree  in  full  blossom,  when  all 
around  was  covered  with  snow. 

Speaking  of  Glastonbury,  I  am  reminded  of  an 
old  writer's  account  of  the  reverence  which  our 
ancestors  paid  to  that  holy  place.  .  .  .  "They  durst 
not  utter  idle  words.  ...  in  the  church  or  church- 
yard, unless  compelled  by  ye  utmost  necessity,  and 
even  then  with  ye  greatest  reluctance  and  re- 
morse. .  .  .  even  from  foreign  countries  the  earth 
of  this  church-yard  was  sent  for  to  bury  with  ye 
greatest  persons  :  and  it  is  reported  1  hat  even  a 
Mahometan  Sultan,  having  taken  an  English  gen- 
tleman in  the  Holy  Land,  gave  him  his  liberty, 
upon  promise  that  he  would  bring  him  a  ganUrtt 
full  of  that  earth,  which  was  accordingly  per- 
formed; and  the  gentleman,  returning  to  Glaston- 
bury, declared  the  same  upon  oath.  .  .  ." 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  furnish  us 
with  more  particulars  of  the  "  holy  thorn." 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

SCRUTATOR. 


Catholic  Notes. 

The  death  of  the  amiable  and  worthy  Bishop  oi 
Mobile,  which  occurred  on  the  9th  inst,  at  the 
pastoral  residence  of  St.  Teresa's  Church,  New 
Orleans,  is  widely  and  deeply  mourned.  He  was 
well  known  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
everywhere  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  An  effi- 
cient and  beloved  priest,  zealous  and  self-sacri- 
ficing, he  became  a  model  Bishop,  spending  him- 
self for  the  welfare  of  the  flock  entrusted  to  his 
charge.  Dr.  Quinlan  was  born  at  Cloyne,  County 
Cork,  Ireland,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1826.  At 
an  early  age  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and, 
after  completing  his  preparatory  studies,  entered 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmittsbnrg,  Md., 
to  prepare  for  the  priesthood.  He  graduated  in 
due  time  with  the  highest  honors,  and  was  ele- 
vated to  the  priesthood  by  the  venerable  Arch- 
bishop of  Cincinnati.  After  exercising  the  min- 
istry for  some  years,  he  was  appointed  President 
of  Mount  St.  Mary's  of  the  West.  His  fitness  for 
a  still  higher  charge  was  soon  recognized,  and  on 
the  death  of  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Portier,  in  1859,  he  was 
named  Bishop  of  Mobile.  The  consecration  took 
place  in  the  Cathedral  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  4th  of 
December  of  the  same  year,  Archbishop  Blanc  offi- 
ciating. During  the  twenty-four  years  of  his  epis- 
copal life,  Bishop  Quinlan  administered  the  affairs 
of  the  diocese  committed  to  him  in  a  manner  to 
win  the  love  and  respect  of  both  clergy  and  laity. 

The  remains  of  the  beloved  Bishop  were  sol- 
emnly interred  in  the  Cathedral  of  Mobile  on  the 
13th  inst.,  eight  Bishops  and  forty  priests  being 
present.  Pontifical  High  Mass  was  celebrated  by 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Elder,  and  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Gil- 
mour  delivered  a  sermon,  in  which  he  paid  a  feel- 
ing tribute  to  the  deceased  prelate. 


The  little  republic  of  Switzerland  has  gained 
an  unenviable  pre-eminence  among  European 
states  for  the  frequency  of  divorce,  statistics  show- 
ing that  the  number  of  applications  for  the  annul- 
ment of  the  matrimonial  contract  in  1881  waa 
1,171,  as  compared  with  1,069  in  1880 ;  and  the 
divorces  pronounced  in  1881  were  945,  against  856 
in  1880.  The  proportion  of  divorces  to  marriages 
throughout  the  confederation  is  about  5  per  cent. 
— a  proportion  unequalled  in  any  other  country, 
and  in  only  one  city,  Berlin.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rate  in  Geneva  is  still  higher  (8.79  per  cent).  In 
Thurgau  the  proportion  is  9.22  per  cent  It  need 
not  be  remarked  that  the  candidates  for  divorce 
were  exclusively  Protestants,  for  in  the  cantons 
of  Uri,  Obwalden  and  Nidwalden  (which  are  Cath- 
olic) not  a  single  application  for  the  dissolution  of 
marriage  was  made  in  1881.  Still  more  signifi- 
cant is  the  case  of  Appenzell,  a  canton  which  the 
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Reformation  divided  into  two,  one  (Innerhoden) 
exclusively  Catholic,  the  other  (Ausserhoden)  en- 
tirely Protestant.  With  this  exception,  the  Ap- 
penzellern  have  lived  ever  since  under  precisely 
the  same  conditions,  their  form  of  government, 
laws,  customs,  and  traditions  being  almost  identi- 
cal ;  yet  in  1881  the  ratio  of  divorce  to  marriage 
in  Ausserhoden  was  13.18  per  cent.,  the  highest  in 
all  Switzerland  ;  in  Innerhoden  the  ratio  is  repre- 
sented by  a  cipher :  there  were  no  divorces  what- 
ever. 

This  affords  a  striking  confirmation,  even  more 
so  than  the  statistics  of  divorce  in  New  England,  of 
the  assertion  lately  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dix,  of 
Trinity  Chapel,  New  York,  viz.:  that  Protestant- 
ism is  to  blame  for  the  evil  of  divorce.  But  let 
us  record  the  gentleman's  words :  "  Prom  the 
total  of  marriages  registered  in  the  several  States 
those  contracted  and  solemnized  by  Roman  Cath- 
olics must  be  deducted,  for  they — all  honor  to 
them — allow  no  divorce,  following  literally  the 
command  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Among  Prot- 
estants or  non-Roman  Catholics,  divorces  run  up 
to  as  high  a  ratio  as  1  divorce  to  every  14  mar- 
riages in  Massachusetts,  and  in  Connecticut  1 
to  every  8.  In  the  New  England  States  alone 
2,000  families  are  broken  up  every  year,  and  4,000 
persons  divorced.  While  the  laws  protecting 
marriage  have  been  gradually  weakened,  and 
facilities  for  divorce  extended,  crimes  against  mo- 
rality have  been  steadily  increasing.  In  Massa- 
chusetts from  1860  to  1870,  during  which  time  di- 
vorces had  increased  2>£  times,  while  marriages 
had  increased  hardly  4  per  cent.,  and  while  all  con- 
victions for  crimes  had  increased  hardly  one-fifth, 
crimes  against  morality — filthy  crimes,  loathsome, 
infamous  crimes — had  increased  threefold.  .  .  . 

"The  civil  contract  theory  of  marriage  is  an 
outgrowth  of  that  system  which  banishes  God 
from  the  world  and  from  human  life.  It  is  a 
principle  of  a  rationalized  community,  of  a  society 
which  has  ceased  to  be  Christian.  Some  of  us  are 
reproached  for  not  being  in  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age  and  its  movements ;  but  the  spirit  of 
the  age  and  its  movements  are  practically  atheis- 
tic. To  drop  all  religious  ideas,  to  cease  to  rec- 
ognize God's  will  and  law,  to  teach  men  to  live 
without  God,  is  the  aim  of  the  modern  reformer, 
and  his  views  of  marriage  are  one  among  the 
signs  of  his  general  state  of  mind.  But  this  is 
not  only  a  sign  of  an  infidel  society  ;  it  is  also  an 
upgrowth  from  the  system  known  as  Protestant- 
ism. There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  genesis  of 
this  abomination." 


After  the  battle  of  Tel-el-kebir,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal engagements  of  the  late  war  in  Egypt,  some 
cavalry  soldiei'S  were  heard  relating  how,  having 
surrounded  an  Egyptian  soldier,  they  had  fired 
their  revolvers  at  him  without  the  least  effect, 


and  cut  at  him  in  vain  with  their  sabres,  so  great 
was  the  agility  he  displayed  in  eluding  them. 
The  conclusion  they  finally  came  to  was  that  he 
was  a  sorcerer.  Some  time  later  on,  a  priest, 
when  visiting  an  ambulance,  heard  the  other  side 
of  the  story  from  the  lips  of  the  very  Egyptian 
soldier  who  had  thus  wonderfully  escaped.  He 
was  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  at  the  close  of  his  story 
showed  a  medal  of  our  Lady  which  he  wore  round 
his  neck,  saying :  "  It  is  to  her  I  owe  my  escape 
from  the  revolvers  and  the  sabres  ;  I  was  alone,  on 
foot,  and  almost  without  arms,  against  six  or  seven 
men  on  horseback  and  well  armed." 


The  zealous  Irish  Jesuit,  Father  Murphy,  lately 
gave  a  very  successful  mission  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Buffalo,  after  which  he  lectured  to  an  immense 
assemblage,  on  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the 
Irish  people.  A  lecture  on  the  Church,  in  the 
public  hall  of  Canisius  College,  in  the  same  city, 
also  drew  a  large  audience.  We  are  delighted  to 
hear  of  the  continued  success  of  Father  Murphy's 
labors,  and  we  trust  he  will  be  permitted  to  re- 
main in  the  United  States  many  months  more. 


Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Grace,  in  a  letter  written  some 
time  ago,  justly  said  of  Father  Miiller's  able  and 
popular  works  that  "  they  are  neither  elementary 
nor  dryly  dogmatic.  They  give  reasons  and  au- 
thorities, explain  and  illustrate,  and,  written  in  a 
plain  and  easy  style,  they  well  deserve  to  be  en- 
titled 'Catholic  Theology  Popularized.'"  In  a 
subsequent  letter  the  same  prelate  said:  "The 
science  of  theology,  or  the  philosophy  of  religion, 
has  been  sealed  except  to  the  clergy  and  the  highly 
educated  among  laymen.  Few  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, care  to  go  through  the  drudgery  of  study  in 
a  language  foreign  to  them,  and  with  forms  and 
terminology  requiring  long  practice  to  become 
familiar.  Yet  the  greatest  need  of  the  Church  in 
the  present  day  is  to  have  Catholics  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  their  religion  and  the 
reasons  for  their  faith.  I  conceive  this  to  be  your 
motive  in  writing  these  books, — to  supply  the 
means  by  which  this  most  needed  knowledge  may 
be  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  earnest  Catho- 
lic,"—and  earnest  non-Catholics  are  by  no  meana 
excluded.  "It  is  this  that  constitutes  the  super- 
eminent  excellence  of  these  books."  The  more 
Father  Miiller's  works  are  jread  the  more  will 
Bishop  Grace's  unqualified  recommendation  of 
them  seem  merited. 


The  Pittsburgh  Despatch  relates  the  following 
anecdote  of  the  late  Father  McCarthy  of  that  city, 
as  an  illustration  of  his  fidelity  to  duty  : 

"  Father  McCarthy  had  to  undergo  many  hardships 
while  doing  missionary  work  in  Arkansas.  At  one 
time,  after  he  had  travelled  many  miles  to  attend  a 
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sick-call,  he  came  to  a  river.  He  found  on  the  banks 
a  native  with  a  dug-out,  but  this  man  refused  to  ferry 
him  across  because  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  The 
priest  remonstrated  with  him  in  vain  Finally,  he  saw 
A  log  floating  in  the  river,  and,  placing  bis  clothing 
upon  that,  swam  with  it  across  the  stream,  holding  the 
pyx  between  his  teeth  to  keep  it  out  of  the  water.  He 
arrived  at  his  destination  just  in  time  to  administer 
the  last  rites  of  the  Church  to  the  sick  person.  The 
one  who  refused  to  take  him  across  the  river  was  an 
«mploy6  of  a  railroad.  When  the  managers  of  the 
road  heard  of  the  incident  they  discharged  him." 


Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Conway,  of  the  diocese  of  Kil- 
lala,  in  the  course  of  a  recent  pastoral,  stigmatizes 
secret  societies,  and  shows  the  evil,  danger,  and 
fruitlessness  of  such  organizations.  The  good 
Bishop's  words  are  particularly  appropriate  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  hour,  and  deserve  to 
be  repeated  everywhere  as  a  warning  to  those  who 
may  be  in  danger  of  connecting  themselves  with 
seditious  fraternities. 

"  Such  associations,"  says  Dr.  Conway,  "  afford 
a  fitting  shelter  to  the  infidels  and  revolutionists 
wherein  to  hide  from  the  light  of  day  their  foul 
conspiracies  against  religion  and  society,  but  they 
never  formed  a  true  champion  of  justice  and  lib- 
erty. Their  efforts  have  ever  been  cursed  with 
sterility.  The  only  result  secret  organizations 
have  anywhere  achieved  has  been  uprooting  of 
the  faith,  the  degradation  of  the  national  spirit, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  tyranny,  dark,  treach- 
erous, and  irresponsible,  that  pressed  on  the  un- 
happy member,  with  a  weight  and  cruelty,  com- 
pared to  which  the  evils  they  are  ostensibly  cre- 
ated to  remove  might  be  considered  liberty  itself." 


The  Rev.  Joachim  Adam,  for  many  years  the 
worthy  and  beloved  pastor  of  Santa  Cruz,  Cal., 
has  been  appointed  Vicar- General  of  the  Diocese 
of  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles.  Father  Adam  is 
well  and  favorably  known  to  the  readers  of  THK 
41  AVK  MARIA,"  who  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  his 
promotion  to  so  honorable  and  important  an  office. 
For  several  months  past  he  has  been  residing  at 
Los  Angeles  with  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Mora,  whose 
health,  we  regret  to  learn,  is  very  feeble. 


A  priest  in  France  communicates  this  edifying 
instance  of  gratitude  to  God,  in  which  so  many, 
nowadays,  like  the  lepers  of  old,  are  wanting : 

"  A  poor  servant  girl  is  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
me  every  month  20  francs  ($4)  for  the  benefit  of 
Christian  schools.  I  wished  to  check  her  generosity, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  excessive  for  one  in  her 
condition  in  life,  but  her  answer  was  such  as  to 
put  an  end  to  my  objections  :  'Father,  I  have  had 
the  happiness  of  receiving  a  Christian  education 
in  the  Sisters'  school,  and  I  am  only  paying  a  part 
of  my  debt  of  gratitude  to  God.' " 


Uouth's  Department. 


Easter  Hymn. 


BT  J.   A.  8. 

HRIST  hath  risen  !   Christ  hath  risen, 
Let  all  heaven  and  earth  rejoice, 
Join  the  paeans  of  the  angels, 
Swelling  in  one  glorious  voice  1 
Alleluia!  alleluia!  praise  be  to  the  God  made  man  I 

From  the  far  celestial  city, 

Through  the  pearly  gateway's  bars, 

Comes  the  strain  of  glorious  music 

From  that  land  beyond  the  stars  ! 

Alleluia!  alleluia!  praises  to  the  God  made  man  I 

Thus  all  men  and  angels  joining 

In  this  heaven-born  hymn  of  praise, 

Hail  once  more  the  glorious  Easter, 

Blessing  God  in  all  His  ways  ! 

Alleluia  !  alleluia  !  praises  to  the  God  made  man ! 

"Alleluia  ! "  sing  the  angels, 

"Alleluia  ! "  swells  from  men  ; 

All  the  powers  of  earth  and  heaven 

Joining  in  one  grand  "Amen  ! " 

Alleluia  !  alleluia!  praises  to  the  God  made  man! 


The  Paschal  Candle. 


AN     INSTANCE     OF     THE     PEOTECTION     OP    8T. 
JOSEPH. 

ATHER  DUVAYRE  was  in 
great  preplexity.  Easter  was 
drawing  near;  he  had  no  pas- 
chal candle,  and  no  money  to 
get  one.  The  three  hundred 
parishioners  of  Melleronde,  all  poor 
laborers,  found  it  very  hard  to 
make  a  living  for  themselves.  No 
collection  was  ever  taken  up  in  the 
church  ;  the  pastor  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  ask  his  parishioners  for  anything ;  he  knew 
them  so  well,  and  felt  such  fatherly  compas- 
sion for  their  miseries. 

The  names  have  already,  no  doubt,  revealed 
to  our  readers  that  the  scene  of  this  history  is 
laid  in  France,  where  the  priests  receive  their 
support  from  the  Government,  and  not  di- 
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rectly  from  their  people.  Father  Duvayre  was 
accustomed  to  make  three  parts  of  his  small 
allowance :  one  for  his  church,  one  for  his  pa- 
rishioners, the  third  for  himself.  And  it  occa- 
sionally happened  that  he  borrowed  from  his 
own  little  portion  to  increase  the  other  two ; 
but  he  never  thought  of  returning  such  loans. 
He  lived  on  the  vegetables  of  a  little  garden 
which  he  himself  cultivated  ;  his  only  cassock 
had  long  since  turned  from  black  to  green,  and 
his  hat  looked  rather  odd  from  long  use.  The 
good  priest  had  no  thought  to  bestow  on  such 
trifles.  Like  the  eagle,  he  lived  on  the  moun- 
tain-tops, and  his  heart  drew  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  happiness  from  the  ever-flowing 
fountains  of  truth  and  love. 

This  poor  priest,  at  his  arrival  in  Melleronde, 
had  conceived  a  gigantic  plan  which  was  to 
raise  up  his  church  from  its  ruins,  and,  like 
Solomon,  to  build  a  tabernacle  to  the  glory  of 
the  Most  High.  He  took  up  a  pilgrim's  staff, 
and,  in  the  first  place,  called  on  his  Bishop. 
The  results  of  this  visit  were,  a  fervent  bless- 
ing, the  strongest  encouragements,  and  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  francs  with  which  to 
begin  the  work.  The  priest  could  not  have 
made  a  better  beginning  of  his  collecting  trip. 
He  spent  three  years  in  travelling,  on  foot, 
over  the  muddy  country  roads,  in  rain  and 
frost,  to  which  he  seemed  insensible,  as  well  as 
beneath  the  summer  sun.  Joyfully  accepting 
all  sorts  of  mortifications,  which  he  regarded  as 
his  gain,  he  returned  to  his  residence,  each  time 
with  a  happier  heart.  On  a  certain  Sunday 
he  announced  to  his  people  that  the  church 
was  to  be  rebuilt.  By  turns  architect,  mason, 
carpenter,  slater,  glazier,  painter,  sculptor, 
Father  Duvayre,  after  the  greatest  labors  and 
the  most  heroic  sacrifices,  at  length  saw  the 
realization  of  his  dream.  But  he  was  not  yet 
ready  to  say,  Nunc  dimittis. 

The  Bishop  had  consecrated  the  house  of 
God  ;  the  Divine  Victim  was  daily  offered  up ; 
but  the  ambition  of  the  zealous  priest  was  not 
yet  satisfied.  He  wished  to  gild  his  wooden 
altar,  procure  silver  candlesticks,  to  purchase 
a  new  pulpit,  and  make  a  confessional.  And 
thus  his  purse  was  ever  empty,  the  very  small- 
est sum  always  finding  its  immediate  use. 
Hence  the  arrival  of  Easter  found  him  unpre- 
pared. No  paschal  candle  !  Get  one  on  credit  ? 
That  was  out  of  the  question,  for  Father 
Duvayre's  resolution  never  to  go  into  debt 
was  inviolable.  He  began  a  novena  to  St.  Jo- 


seph. The  church  of  Melleronde  was  under 
the  invocation  of  this  venerable  patriarch, 
who,  for  special  reasons,  owes  his  protection  to 
those  that  are  occupied  in  erecting  dwelling- 
places  for  Christ — Him  for  whom  there  was  no 
place  in  the  inns  of  Bethlehem. 

The  novena  terminated  on  Holy  Thursday, 
which  fell  that  year  on  March  25th.  Father 
Duvayre  had  nothing  that  he  could  sell :  his 
watch,  the  half-dozen  silver-sets  given  him  by 
his  mother  on  the  day  of  his  nomination  to  the 
pastorship  of  Melleronde  ;  his  large  arm-chair, 
a  souvenir  from  his  pupils  in  the  seminary ; 
the  prayer-desk,  purchased  for  him  by  his  sis- 
ters,— even  the  ivory  crucifix,  a  magnificent 
work  of  art,  bequeathed  to  him  by  a  friend 
whom  he  tenderly  loved, — all  had  been  sac- 
rificed cheerfully  for  whatever  they  would 
bring,  in  order  to  carry  on  his  great  work. 

On  the  morning  of  Holy  Thursday  a  strange 
idea  came  into  the  good  priest's  mind.  At 
three  leagues  from  Melleronde  was  the  Chateau 
of  La  Verdye,  occupied  by  a  retired  banker, 
immensely  rich,  and  who  was  moreover  a  Jew. 
M.  Corberoy  did  not  live  within  the  limits  of 
his  parish,  but  this  was  not  the  only  reason 
why  the  pastor  of  Melleronde  had  not  called 
on  him  on  his  collecting  tour :  the  Jew  had 
the  reputation  of  being  extremely  selfish  and 
miserly ;  moreover,  he  cordially  hated  Chris- 
tians, and  would  never  speak  to  a  priest. 

Father  Duvayre  hesitated  for  a  minute  or 
two.  The  idea  of  going  to  La  Verdye  seemed 
strange  to  him,  and  yet  he  concluded  that  it 
was  an  inspiration  of  St.  Joseph.  The  good 
priest  was  as  simple  as  a  child.  For  men  of 
this  kind,  to  hear  is  to  obey.  After  reciting 
his  Office,  he  set  out,  saying  his  Rosary  as  he 
went  along.  In  the  avenue  of  La  Verdye  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  carriage  of  the  ex- 
banker,  who  was  softly  reclining  on  his  silken 
cushions,  and  who  cast  a  look  of  scorn  on  the 
intruder  who  dared  to  enter  his  premises. 
Father  Duvayre  walked  more  slowly  ;  M.  Cor- 
beroy could  not  send  him  word  that  he  was 
out.  The  splendor  of  the  residence  of  this 
son  of  Israel  caused  the  priest  to  sigh.  "  He 
came  unto  His  own,  and  His  own  received 
Him  not,"  he  said,  as  he  offered  up  a  fervent 
prayer. 

M.  Corberoy  had  just  seated  Himself  at  the 
table,  when  a  servant  asked  whether  he  might 
bring  in  a  poor  man  who  was  waiting. 

u  Give  him  a  piece  of  bread,  and  let  him  go." 
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"  But  he  says  that  he  must  see  you,  must 
speak  to  you." 

"Then  let  him  wait." 

•  The  priest  did  not  venture  to  sit  down  on 
the  velvet-covered  bench  in  the  hall ;  he  saw 
a  stool  in  the  yard,  took  possession  of  it,  and 
continued  to  invoke  St.  Joseph. 

Dinner  took  a  long  time.  After  getting  up 
from  the  table,  M.  Corberoy  lighted  a  cigar. 
The  servant  had  been  very  much  impressed 
in  favor  of  the  dust-begrimed  man  who  ap- 
peared so  worn-out — (it  is  needless  to  remark 
that  Lent  was  observed  in  all  its  rigor  by  Fa- 
ther Duvayre). 

u  Will  Monsieur  admit  the  poor  man  now  ?  " 
asked  the  valet. 

"Ah  !  is  he  waiting  yet  Y  Bring  him  in ; 
but  tell  him  to  be  brief." 

Father  Duvayre  made  a  respectful  bow  and 
made  known  his  request.  The  banker  laughed 
a  little  laugh  which  sounded  unfavorable.  Was 
it  not  ridiculous,  amusing,  absurd,  and  exceed- 
ingly impertinent  to  ask  him,  a  Jew,  for  a 
contribution  to  celebrate  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Nazarene  crucified  by  his  fathers  ?  It  was 
enough  to  vex,  to  provoke  beyond  all  bounds 
even  the  most  patient  of  men,  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  La  Verdye  had  never  been  accused  of 
being  over-patient.  But  how  should  he  begin 
to  fulminate  his  anger  against  a  man  so  mild 
of  countenance,  so  modest  in  demeanor  ?  That 
man  could  not  have  much  idea  of  the  luxury 
of  the  table.  How  emaciated  he  was  !  And 
that  rough  garment  with  which  he  was  clothed 
was  but  a  series  of  darns.  M.  Corberoy,  who 
was  naturally  observant,  was  astonished  to 
see  in  this  poor  priest  a  man  far  above  the 
common.  Surely  in  coming  to  La  Verdye  he 
had  no  intention  to  insult  the  proprietor ; 
his  u.istake  was  unintentional.  Besides,  here 
was  a  favorable  occasion  for  the  ex-banker  to 
find  out  what  a  minister  of  the  Crucified  really 
was. 

"  Well,"  said  M.  Corberoy,  assuming  a  some- 
what haughty  air,  the  air  of  an  upstart,  "  sit 
down,  sir,  and  tell  me  your  history,  your  whole 
history." 

The  priest  blushed  up  to  the  very  roots  of 
his  hair.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  speak  of 
himself.  He  did  as  he  was  told,  however, 
with  his  usual  modesty  and  candor.  He  spoke 
of  the  fondly-remembered  house  of  bis  parents, 
where  he  was  the  eldest  of  ten ;  of  the  sem- 
r,  his  second  home,  the  vestibule  of  the 
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sanctuary,  the  remembrance  of  which  was  as 
a  balm  to  his  heart.  He  described  hix  church 
enthusiastically,  told  what  had  been  done 
(without  telling  how  and  by  whom) ;  spoke  of 
the  piety  of  his  parishioners ;  described  the 
charms  of  the  quiet  country  life  that  he  led, 
where  his  time  was  divided  between  God  and 
God's  creatures. 

How  he  does  talk  !  What  eloquent  words 
escape  his  lips !  (Surely,  the  angels  and  St. 
Joseph  inspire  him  what  to  say.)  When  he 
ceases  to  speak,  the  banker,  who  had  been 
greatly  moved,  rises  and  says,  respectfully, 
whilst  his  voice  trembles : 

"  Sir,  allow  me  to  express  my  sympathy  and 
my  admiration.  I  do  not  know  which  of  us 
two  is  in  the  right  way,  but  I  envy  you. 
Happy  are  you  in  your  faith  and  your  devoted- 
ness  !  You  shall  have  a  candle,  Monsieur 
1'  A  1)1»' ;  and  from  this  day  I  open  to  you  an 
unlimited  credit  for  your  church,  your  poor, 
and  yourself,  if  you  will  do  me  the  honor  to 
accept  me  for  your  banker." 

St.  Joseph  had  intervened.  The  country 
around  Melleronde  will  long  continue  to  talk 
of  the  big  paschal  candle  that  was  offered  by 
M.  Corberoy.  At  his  return  from  La  Verdye, 
Father  Duvayre  had  a  new  pocket-book  well 
supplied  with  bank-notes.  Prayers  are  every 
day  offered  up  at  Melleronde  for  the  generous 
benefactor.  The  cure"  goes  to  La  Verdye  every 
Sunday.  He  feels  persuaded  that  St.  Joseph, 
having  made  such  a  good  beginning  will  some 
day  bring  M.  Corberoy  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 


IN  the  range  of  colors  adopted  by  the 
Church  for  the  celebration  of  her  mysteries, 
the  black  and  white  occupy  the  two  extremes : 
the  black,  to  represent  the  labor  and  penance 
of  man  in  his  fallen  state ;  the  white,  to  fig- 
ure the  purity  and  joy  of  his  rehabilitation. 
Whilst,  therefore,  the  inferior  clergy,  united 
more  intimately  with  their  fellow-men,  wear 
the  black  soutane,  their  ordinary  habit,  ex- 
pressive of  mourning  and  suitable  to  peniten- 
tial works,  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  crown  of  the 
hierarchy  and  type  of  a  redeemed  humanity, 
is  attired  in  a  white  cassock.  This  is  relieved 
by  a  red  mozetta  or  tippet,  which  covers  his 
shoulders  and  breast,  and  reminds  him  that, 
like  his  Divine  Master,  he  must  live  and  die  a 
martyr  of  charity. 
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The  Adventures  of  Fernando,  Grandee 
of  Spain. 

BY     CANON     8CHMID. 
PART    II. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

'H1LST  Fernando  and  Clara  were 
living  very  contented  amidst  the 
rough  mountains  and  dark  for- 
ests of  Bohemia,  doubly  happy 
in  their  lovely,  blooming  chil- 
dren, Don  Alonso  was  leading  a  sad 
life  in  distant  Spain.  Yes :  Alonso 
was  one  of  the  most  miserable  of 
men,  though  short-sighted  people, 
who  looked  only  at  external  splendor  and 
riches,  esteemed  him  the  happiest  of  mortals. 
When  the  report  of  the  death  of  the  child, 
leaving  him  in  possession  of  a  rich  inheritance, 
had  been  brought  him,  he,  too,  thought  him- 
self happy  ;  and  he  could  scarcely  conceal  the 
secret  joy  of  his  heart  from  his  weeping  wife 
and  children.  Alonso  now  had  all  he  wished 
for  :  a  magnificent  palace  in  the  capital,  nu- 
merous beautiful  castles  and  productive  es- 
tates, with  endless  wealth  in  ready  money, 
and  treasures  of  gold,  silver  and  precious 
stones.  But  he  soon  found  that  all  the  riches 
of  the  world  cannot  make  a  man  happy  when 
a  good  conscience  is  wanting. 

This  Alonso  experienced  on  the  very  even- 
ing of  the  day  on  which  he  received  the  in- 
formation of  Fernando's  death.  He  was  dwell- 
ing in  a  fine  country  villa  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Madrid,  and  was  just  then  sitting  on  a 
bench  in  the  garden,  enjoying  the  cool  even- 
ing air.  His  wife  sat  beside  him,  stricken  with 
sorrow,  her  eyes  red  and  swollen  from  weeping 
over  the  death  of  the  beloved  boy.  "  I  should 
not  have  left  the  sick  child,"  she  sighed ;  "per- 
haps if  I  had  remained  he  would  still  be  alive. 
1  shall  reproach  myself  as  long  as  I  live  for 
having  been  so  cruel  as  to  forsake  the  little 
angel,  despite  his  supplications  and  tears." 

"  Why  trouble  yourself  about  that  ?  "  mut- 
tered Alonso.  "  Let  the  dead  rest,  and  think 
•of  the  living.  Reflect  what  happiness  falls  to 
your  children  by  this  death." 

"I  have  never  thought  of  such  a  thing," 
said  the  noble  Donna  Blanca.  "  Is  it  possible 
"that  one  could  rejoice  at  the  death  of  another 
because  he  has  left  behind  a  rich  inheritance  ! 


It  is  not  right  to  esteem  temporal  goods  above 
the  life  of  a  human  being."  With  this  she 
arose  and  went  to  her  apartment. 

Don  Alouso's  two  youngest  children  now 
came  running  up.  Little  Isabella  held  in  her 
hands  a  little  dove  killed  by  a  bird  of  prey, 
and,  looking  up  at  her  father  with  her  large 
dark  eyes,  said  :  "  Oh,  dear  father,  look  at  this 
poor  little  thing  !  Just  see  how  its  snow- 
white  feathers  are  spotted  with  blood  !  Look 
at  the  red  spots  on  its  neck  and  breast.  My  ! 
but  that  old  kite  must  be  a  cruel  bird  to  kill 
this  little  innocent ! " 

"  Yes,  but  he  has  got  his  reward  ! "  cried  lit- 
tle lago,  who  carried  the  dead  kite  by  its  out- 
stretched wings  ;  "  the  gardener  gave  him  his 
dues.  And  it's  right,  too  :  whoever  kills,  must 
be  killed  himself." 

These  words  pierced  the  father's  heart  like 
so  many  arrows.  "  Go  out  of  my  sight,"  he 
cried;  "and  don't  bother  me  with  your  child- 
ish talk  ! "  He  arose  and  plunged  into  a  dark 
arbor,  repeating  to  himself  the  words,  u  Who- 
ever kills,  must  be  killed  himself.  Oh  ! "  said 
he,  "  it  is  terrible  that  my  sentence  should  be 
pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  my  own  children, 
who  have  no  suspicion  of  my  crime  ! " 

After  a  few  days  Alonso  entered  his  palace 
in  Madrid.  A  numerous  company  of  the  no- 
bility awaited  him  at  the  main  entrance,  to 
greet  him  as  Grandee  of  Spain.  In  the  hall 
were  suspended  many  large  paintings,  with 
frames  of  gold.  Don  Alonso  entered  with 
proud  steps,  and  saluted  the  assembled  guests 
with  majestic  mien  ;  but  as  he  threw  his  eyes 
on  one  of  the  paintings  he  suddenly  became 
deathly  pale.  The  picture  represented  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents  at  Bethlehem.  What 
pierced  Alonso's  guilty  soul  was  the  sight 
of  a  particular  soldier,  who,  with  the  savage 
countenance  of  a  murderer,  was  driving  a  dag- 
ger into  the  breast  of  a  tender  boy,  whilst  a 
stream  of  blood  was  flowing  from  the  wound. 
The  thought  flashed  across  his  mind,  "That 
represents  me  :  so  have  I  murdered  the  inno- 
cent !"  He  turned  his  eyes  quickly  to  the  op- 
posite wall ;  but  there  another  picture  met  his 
gaze :  it  was  the  beheading  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist ;  and  with  horror  did  Alonso  regard 
the  bloody  head  of  the  Saint  on  the  dish. 
"That  is  what  I  have  deserved,"  said  he  to 
himself.  "  That  Saint  died  innocent ;  if  my 
crime  should  be  revealed,  my  head  would  be 
struck  thus  from  my  body." 
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•MSI)  noticed  that  all  eyes  were  turned 
him,  an<l  In-  ini. twined  that    their  fright- 
ened v   tin-  erime  on  his  soul.     His 
liainl,  in  which  he  held  his  hut,  adorned  with 
a  diamond  clasp.  trembled  visibly,  and  he  was 
very    near    letting   the   hat  fall.     His   knees 
x,  and  he  felt  as  it'  he  might  faint, 
II--  is  ill  !"    exclaimed  many  voices. 

"Yes,  I  am,"  whispered  Alonso,  catching  his 
'  h  ;  "  take  me  away." 

He  was  conveyed  to  a  room  near  by,  and 
placed  on  a  sofa.  He  begged  to  be  left  alone. 
All  went  out  except  Blanca,  his  wile.  "For 
God's  sake,"  said  she,  "  what  ails  you  ?  what's 
the  matter  ?  " 

"Have  those  two  pictures  taken  oat,"  he 
cried  ;  "a  banquet-hall  is  no  place  for  them." 

"  You  have  often  before  seen  them,  and 
praised  them  as  masterpieces." 

"  It  is  different  now,"  replied  he ;  "  that 
bleeding  child  and  that  bloody  head  are  dis- 
jointing to  me.  I  will  not  put  my  foot  into 
the  hall  as  long  as  they  remain  there." 

The  Countess  was  terrified,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  suspicion  crossed  her  mind  that  her 
husband  must  have  been  guilty  of  some  deed 
of  blood. 

The  physicians  having  advised  Don  Alonso 
to  retire  to  the  country  for  the  restoration  of 
his  health,  he  repaired  to  one  of  his  castles. 
When  he  arrived,  his  attendants,  in  their  glit- 
tering uniform,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  in  their  Sunday  attire,  were  assembled 
in  the  court-yard  to  greet  him.  But  somehow 
it  seemed  to  Alonso  that  this  ovation  did  not 
come  from  the  heart,  especially  as  he  noticed 
many  sad  countenances.  "I  know  not  what 
to  think,"  he  reflected.  "  Is  the  error  in  my- 
self, or  am  I  like  one  sick  of  the  jaundice,  to 
whom  everything  looks  yellow  ?  or  is  every- 
thing around  me  really  changed,  and  are  all 
turned  against  me  ?" 

The  principal  attendants  accompanied  the 
Jount  to  his   private  apartment ;    and  there 
the. conversation  turned  on  his  brother,  their 
ite  lord,  and  on  his  only  son,  so  unexpectedly 
mi  died  away.    Tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  all. 

I'.u-don  our  weakness,"  said  a  venerable  old 
man  with  white   hair;    "our   grief  over  the 
sudden  death  of  the  amiable  little  Couir 
jreat  and  >•<•  tr.-h  that  it  cannot  immediately 
jive  place  to  joy.     1   h  ,1  your  father 

i'l  your  brother,  of  happy  memory,  for  nearly 
ifty  years,  and  never  experienced  anything 


but  love  and  kindiies*  from  them.  I  saw  Fer- 
nando only  a  short  time  ago  at  yonr  castle, 
when  I  went  to  see  you  on  business.  He  was 
as  fresh  as  a  ro-^e  I  had  this  little  grandson 
of  mine  with  me.  Both  were  of  the  same  age, 
only  the  young  Count  was  more  beautiful  and 
blooming.  How  kindly  the  amiable  little  heir 
talked,  showing  intelligence  far  above  his 
years  !  You,  Don  Alonso,  broke  off  the  con- 
versation, and  ordered  young  Fernando  to  go 
to  his  room.  I  thought  to  myself:  'Oh  !  sweet 
child,  as  I  have  been  the  friend  and  servant  of 
your  grandfather  and  father,  so  may  I  joyfully 
hope  that  my  grandson  will  be  your  friend 
and  servant.1  But  God  has  ordered  it  other- 
wise. However,  I  hope  that  you  and  your  chil- 
dren will  make  good  the  loss  we  have  suffered." 

"  I  hope  so,  too,"  answered  Alonso,  dismiss- 
ing the  officials.  He  then  retired  to  his  rooms, 
and  dined  alone. 

On  the  following  day,  which  was  very  rainy, 
Don  Alonso  wrapped  himself  up  in  a  dark- 
colored  cloak  without  any  ornament,  and  put 
on  an  ordinary  hat,  in  order  to  visit  the  neigh- 
borhood a  little  without  being  recognized.  He 
wanted  to  find  out  what  was  thought  of  him, 
and  if  there  was  the  slightest  suspicion  how 
he  had  come  into  possession  of  his  new  dignity. 
He  met  in  the  woods  an  old  peasant  woman 
wearing  mourning.  He  at  once  entered  into 
conversation,  noticing  that  she  did  not  recog- 
nize him. 

"  For  whom  are  you  in  mourning  ?  "  asked 
Alonso :  "for  your  husband,  your  son,  or  your 
daughter  ?  " 

"Oh  !"  said  she,  "  for  some  one  as  dear  as  a 
son  or  a  daughter  to  me — for  our  young  heir." 

"And  you  are  in  mourning  for  him?  "  asked 
Alonso. 

"  We  all  put  on  black,"  she  answered  ;  "  the 
sorrow  was  general.  We  old  people,  to  be 
sure,  would  not  have  lived  to  see  him  come  to 
age  ;  but  it  would  have  been  a  great  happiness 
for  our  children.  A  star  of  good  fortune  has 
gone  down  for  them." 

"Well,"  said  Alonso,  "and  do  you  all  think 
that  your  present  Count  is  no  star  of  good  luck 
for  you  ?  " 

"  1 1  umph  ! "  whispered  the  peasant,  mysteri- 
ously, "that's  a  thing  we  don't  like  to  talk 
about.     What  we  heard  of  the  sickness  and 
n  of  the  dear  child  did  not  please  us  at 
all,  '  :  a  single  member  of 

the  family  vith  him.     If  they  so  inhumanly 
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treated  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  what  good 
can  we  expect  from  them  ?"  She  was  silent 
for  a  minute,  and  then  said,  bursting  into  a 
flood  of  tears :  u  We  all  believe  if  the  poor 
child  had  fallen  into  better  hands  he  would 
still  be  alive." 

To  the  astonished  Alonso,  these  words  were 
like  the  strokes  of  a  poniard.  As  he  just 
then  came  to  a  by-path,  he  said  hurriedly  to 
the  peasant  woman  :  "  Good-day  !  my  path  lies 
up  here  "  ;  and  left  her. 

"Well,"  thought  Alonso,  "is  it  possible 
that  these  people  already  suspect — nay,  per- 
haps know,  what  has  happened.  Then,  woe 
be  to  me ;  this  would  be  a  fearful  revelation  !" 

Thus  everything  that  the  miserable  man 
saw  and  heard,  served  to  keep  his  conscience 
in  continual  anguish.  He  often  found  in  peo- 
ple's sayings  a  meaning  they  themselves  did 
not  intend,  and  took  everything  to  himself.  "  I 
am  in  perpetual  misery,"  he  would  say  to  him- 
self. ''What  good  is  the  diamond  star  on  my 
breast,  if  the  heart  that  beats  beneath  it  will 
never  more  find  rest  and  peace ! " 

The  thought  of  Pedro,  too,  was  always  a 
thorn  in  Alonso's  side.  He  had  written  Pedro : 
"  For  the  present  I  leave  you  in  possession  of 
the  estate ;  I  cannot  think  of  making  it  over 
to  you  by  a  deed  as  your  property,  for  fear  of 
exciting  suspicion  by  such  a  valuable  dona- 
tion; however,  after  my  death  it  shall  be 
yours.  Meanwhile,  be  sure  to  keep  away  from 
me.  Nobody  must  know  that  you  stand  in 
any  confidential  relations  with  me." 

And  Pedro  pleased  himself  as  well  as  Alonso 
by  being  very  careful  to  keep  at  a  distance. 
Great  as  had  been  Alonso's  former  affection 
for  Pedro,  so  great  was  now  his  hatred  of  him 
whom  he  regarded  as  an  assassin:  He  hated 
him  as  an  abominable  criminal,  though  he 
himself  had  used  all  kinds  of  threats  and 
promises  to  induce  him  to  commit  the  deed. 
His  self-love  blinded  him  so,  that  the  crime 
appeared  more  horrible  in  another  than  it  did 
in  himself,  the  first  author  of  it. 

As  Pedro  was  no  longer  heard  from,  Alonso 
became  very  uneasy.  One  day  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  gay-hearted  lute-player  had 
become  very  melancholy  and  had  disappeared 
from  the  castle,  no  one  knew  where.  All  the 
inquiries  of  Don  Alonso  resulted  in  obtaining 
no  reliable  news  of  him ;  therefore  he  be- 
came much  terrified.  "  If  his  conscience  tor- 
tures him  as  mine  does  me,"  thought  he,  "  he 


may  go  so  far  as  to  confess  his  crime.  There 
are  examples  of  criminals  becoming  their  own 
accusers  and  preferring  to  die  on  the  scaffold 
rather  than  to  live  on,  enduring  the  misery  of 
a  guilty  conscience.  Yes  :  he'll  bring  himself, 
and  me  also,  to  the  scaffold." 

At  last  news  was  received  that  Pedro  had 
thrown  himself  into  the  sea  from  a  rock  where 
his  hat,  mantle  and  broken  lute  had  been 
found.  Alonso  was  now  freed  from  a  great 
anxiety.  But  the  anguish  his  conscience 
caused  him,  was  only  the  more  terrible.  "And 
this  man,  too,"  said  he,  "I  have  ruined,  not 
only  for  time  but  for  eternity,  by  making  him 
commit  suicide.  What  can  I  expect  but  to 
follow  him  to  hell  ?  Oh,  I  am  seized  with  de- 
spair ! " 

Alonso  plunged  into  the  dissipations  of  the 
gay  world,  seeking  the  most  fashionable  so- 
ciety. When,  even  there,  he  could  not  rid  him- 
self of  his  secret  unrest,  he  retired  to  the  soli- 
tude of  one  of  his  castles,  avoided  all  inter- 
course with  men,  and'  often  remained  whole 
days  in  his  room.  He  went  out  walking  only 
on  rainy  days,  or  late  in  the  evening,  always 
choosing  as  his  resort  the  least  frequented 
places.  His  countenance  and  whole  manner 
betrayed  the  deepest  sadness.  When  late  in 
the  evening  he  still  wandered  through  the  dark 
woods,  the  wood-cutters,  meeting  him  as  they 
returned  home  from  their  day's  work,  would 
say  one  to  another :  "Poor  man  !  he  has  ev- 
erything one  could  wish  for, — money  in  abun- 
dance and  fine  estates  :  but  I  declare  I  would 
not  exchange  places  with  him,  he  looks  so 
miserable."  Alonso  himself,  when  he  saw 
these  wood-choppers  or  the  farming  peasants 
so  joyful  at  their  hard  work,  or  heard  them 
singing  gaily,  would  often  exclaim  :  "  It  were 
better  for  me  that  I  had  been  trained  to  the 
axe  or  the  plow,  and  thus  remained  innocent 
of  the  crimes  into  which  I  have  been  so  easily 
betrayed  by  ambition,  glory  and  riches.  Oh  ! 
the  most  frightful,  the  only  real  evil  is  sin  ! 
Poverty,  hard  work — nay,  the  most  painful 
illness  and  the  hardest  of  deaths  are  but  a 
grain  compared  to  the  overwhelming  burden 
of  a  guilty  conscience.  Happy,  blessed  is  he 
who  preserves  his  conscience  pure  ;  he  is  rich, 
were  he  the  poorest  in  the  land.  A  good  con- 
science is  the  jewel  that  out-values  all  the 
world's  treasures  ;  stars  and  insignia  of  honor 
are  but  playthings  compared  to  it." 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 
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Nemesis. 

BY   E.    U. 

7THERE  is  a  presence  haunting  me  by  day, 
***   And  troubling  all  my  visions  thro'  the  night ; 
A  dreaded  shape  I  cannot  drive  away, 

Which  banishes  from  life  all  true  delight. 
It  is  the  consciousness  that  of  the  years 

So  rich  with  blessings,  I  have  made  no  gift 
Worthy  of  Him  who  all  true  struggles  cheers  : 

This  weary  weight  no  earthly  power  can  lift. 

Oh,  ye  who  till  the  fertile  fields  of  life, 
Be  not  content  with  any  share  of  gain  ! 

Pre*s  on,  nor  falter  in  the  fitful  strife  ! 
And  ye  shall  never  share  the  bitter  pain 

Of  him  who,  as  he  views  his  meagre  store, 
Says,  "  Lord,  forgive  !   I  might  have  done  much 
more." 


The    Catholic    Chnrch    and    Modern 
Science. 


A  LECTURE   BY  THE  REV.  J.  A.  ZAHM,  C.  8.  C. 


(MONO  the  many  questions  that  have 
engaged    the    attention    of  thinking 
minds,  especially  within  the  last  few 
.  no  one  has  excited  a  livelier  or  a  more 
pread  interest  than  that  concerning  the 
relation   between  religion    and  science ;    or, 
more  specifically,  the  relation  between  mod- 
era  science  and  the  Catholic  Church.    Among 
who  let  others  do  their  thinking  for 
them,  or  who  are  content  to  get  their  infor- 
mation second-hand  (as  it  is  too  often,  alas! 
doled  out  to  them  in  garbled  articles  by  an 
infidel  press),  and  even  among  those  whose 


intellectual  acquirements  should  teach  them 
better,  there  seems  to  be  an  impression,  and, 
in  many  instances,  a  conviction,  that  there  is 
a  conflict  between  the  teachings  of  the  Church 
and  the  truths  of  science ;  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  former  can  no  longer  be  reconciled  with 
the  conclusions  of  the  latter ;  that,  in  a  word, 
if  the  Church  wishes  to  keep  abreast  with  the 
advance  of  science,  she  will  have  not  only  to 
modify  many  of  her  dogmas,  but  will  be  forced 
to  abandon  some  of  them  entirely,  as  no  longer 
tenable.  Then,  again,  this  impression,  or  con- 
viction, of  these  good  people  is  confirmed  by 
what  they  have  heard  or  read  about  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Church  towards  science  in  ages 
gone  by.  They  have  been  told  that  the  Church 
is  the  enemy  of  progress ;  that  she  not  only 
does  not  now,  but  never  did,  encourage  scien- 
tific research ;  and  they  are  ever  ready  to  point 
to  instances  which  they  consider  as  verifying 
such  views.  They  adduce  as  facts  of  sober 
history  tales  of  libraries  burned,  genius  ham- 
pered and  persecuted ;  and  finish  the  charge 
with  some  terrible  episode  in  the  lives  of  the 
"  Martyrs  of  Science." 

It  is  concerning  some  of  these  points  that  I 
wish  to  address  you  a  few  words  this  evening. 
I  will  first  consider  some  of  the  objections 
brought  forward  by  modern  science  against  the 
teachings  of  the  Church,  and  then  define  as 
clearly  and  as  succinctly  as  possible  the  nat- 
ure and  scope  of  science  and  religion,  and  state 
what  now  is,  what  always  has  been,  and  what 
ever  must  be,  the  relation  between  human 
science  and  the  Church  of  God. 

But  although  I  have  it  in  purpose  to  speak  of 
the  Church  in  her  relation  to  modern  science, 
it  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  come  for- 
ward as  the  Church's  apologist. 

THE  CHURCH   NEEDS  NO   APOLOGISTS. 
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Her  past  history  is  her  apology.  Her  raison 
d'etre  is  seen  in  the  miraculous  transforma- 
tions she  has  effected  in  the  moral,  social  and 
intellectual  condition  of  mankind  since  her 
advent  into  this  world.  All  the  civilization 
and  enlightenment  we  now  enjoy  ;  all  that  is 
great  and  good  and  noble  in  the  world ;  all 
that  is  pure,  grand  and  sublime  in  humanity, 
is  owing  to  her.  It  was  she  that  made  the 
present  condition  of  the  world  possible  ;  it  is 
she  that  we  have  to  thank  for  all  the  advan- 
tages and  blessings,  in  the  natural  as  well  as 
in  the  spiritual  order,  that  we  now  possess  j 
without  her,  progress  and  civilization,  as  we 
now  understand  them,  would  have  been  im- 
possible ;  without  her,  we  should  to-day  be  no 
better  than  was  the  world  when  the  Church 
entered  upon  her  mission  of  refining  and  spir- 
itualizing, nearly  nineteen  centuries  ago. 

Neither  is  it  my  intention  in  any  state- 
ments I  may  make  to  minimize,  even  in  the 
slightest  degree,  any  doctrine  the  Church  pro- 
poses for  our  belief,  or  assert  anything  that  is 
inconsistent  with  the  strictest  orthodoxy,  or, 
if  you  will,  with  the  most  pronounced  Ultra- 
montanism. 

THE   CHURCH   HAS   NO   RETRACTIONS   TO  MAKE  J 

she  knows  not  what  it  is  to  make  concessions 
in  what  she  has  once  defined  to  be  of  faith. 
How,  then,  can  one  who  pretends  to  be  a'Cath- 
olic  do  what  the  Church  never  has  done  and 
never  can  do  ?  Conscious  of  her  divine  origin, 
of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  being  always  with  her, 
to  assist  her  and  preserve  her  from  error,  she 
continues  her  office  of  teacher  of  the  nations, 
despite  all  that  the  world  may  say  and  do 
against  her. 

Such,  then,  being  the  spirit  of  the  Church, 
there  is  only  one  course  open  for  those  who 
would  be  her  children,  and  that  is,  to  follow 
faithfully  the  path  she  has  marked  out  for 
them.  No  liberalism,  then,  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine can  be  tolerated  ;  no  concessions  can  be 
allowed.  What  the  Church  teaches  must  be 
accepted  as  divine  Truth — all  that  so-called 
science  may  teach  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

With  these  few  premises,  I  will  at  oncp 
proceed  to  examine  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  modern  science  is  thought  to  have  raised 
againxt  the  teachings  of  Revelation.  The 
objections  generally  brought  forward,  and 
those  to  which  most  interest  attaches,  are 


those  which  have  been  given  the  appearance 
of  reality  by 

RECENT    STUDIES   IN    GEOLOGY,    BIOLOGY,   AND 
ASTRONOMY. 

There  are  others,  it  is  true,  that  have  been 
suggested  by  investigations  and  discoveries  in 
other  departments  of  science ;  but  the  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  sciences  just  mentioned 
are  those  on  which  the  rationalist  most  relies 
in  his  controversies  with  the  defenders  of  re- 
vealed Truth. 

The  principal  objections  made  by  the  geolo- 
gist against  the  Bible  are  based  on 

CERTAIN    PASSAGES  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS, 

and  notably  on  interpretations  that  have  been 
given  to  the  tirst  chapter.  The  objections  are 
as  far-reaching  as  they  are  interesting  ;  and,  if 
they  were  well-founded,  we  might  indeed  de- 
spair of  ever  seeing  a  reconciliation  between 
the  teachings  of  science,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  of  religion,  on  the  other.  They  em- 
brace, among  others,  such  questions  as  the 
age  of  the  world,  the  six  days  of  Creation,  the 
origin  and  antiquity  of  man,  the  unity  of  spe- 
cies, and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Noach- 
ian  Deluge.  Now,  although  there  is  material 
in  each  of  these  subjects  for  one  or  even  many 
discourses,  I  think  it  possible  to  give  them 
all  a  satisfactory  notice  this  evening,  and  that, 
too,  without  making  any  unreasonable  demand 
on  either  your  time  or  patience. 
And,  first,  as  to  the 

AGE   OF   THE   WORLD. 

Astronomers  and  geologists  tell  us  that  mil- 
lions, yea,  hundreds  of  millions,  of  years  must 
have  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  world 
— if,  indeed,  the  world  be  not  eternal, — and 
hence,  they  say,  science  is  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  generally  received  opinion,  which 
places  the  age  of  the  world  at  about  six  thou- 
sand years. 

But  here,  at  the  outset,  our  learned  astron- 
omers and  geologists  make 

SEVERAL  SERIOUS   BLUNDERS. 

They  mistake  a  generally  received  opinion  fora 
doctrine  or  definition  of  the  Church  ;  whereas, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Church  has  never  de- 
fined anything  regarding  the  age  of  the  world, 
and  most  probably  never  will,  as  the  age  of  the 
world  has  nothing  whatever  to  do — at  least  as 
far  as  I  can  see — with  the  object  of  her  teach- 
ing, viz.:  faith  and^morals. 
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Again,  we  are  told  that  the  conclusions  of 
•nee  respecting  the  age  of  the  world  are  at 
mce  with  Scripture,  when,  in  reality, 

THK   HIBLB   NOWHERE   SAYS   ANYTHING   WHAT- 
EVER 

about  the  matter,  so  far  as  stating  the  age  of 
the  world  is  concerned,  except  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  words  of  Genesis :  In  prin- 
cipio  creavit  Dt'-ua  coelum  ef  terrain, — ''In  the 
beginning  God  created  heaven  and  earth."  But 
when  was  th«  •  beginning  P  No  one  knows. 
Nothing  can  be  more  indefinite.  It  may  have 
been  six  thousand  years  ago-,  as  some  have 
thought ;  or  it  may  have  been,  as  Proctor  and 
others  contend,  five  hundred  million  years  ago. 
Scripture  says  nothing  on  the  subject  more 
definite  than  the  words  quoted,  and  the  Church 
has  never  made  any  declaration  whatever ;  so 
that  scientists  are  given  all  the  latitude  they 
could  desire,  as  far  as  time  is  concerned.  True 
it  is,  there  have  been  commentators  on  the 
Sacred  Text  who,  thinking  that  the  creation 
of  the  world  was  simultaneous  with  the  crea- 
tion of  man, — and  it  must  be  pleaded  in  their 
behalf  that,  when  they  wrote,  there  was  no 
special  reason  for  believing  that  the  case  was 
otherwise, — have  maintained  that  the  age  of 
the  world  is  about  six  thousand  years ;  but, 
then,  the  opinions  of  commentators,  however 
learned,  are  by  no  means  to  be  confounded 
with  the  official  teachings  of  the  Church.  As 
well  might  we  say  that  the  theories  and  hy- 
potheses of  individual  scientists  are  always  to 
be  accepted  as  demonstrated  truths,  as  facts 
that  cannot  b3  gainsaid.  If  this  distinction 
between  opinion  and  doctrine,  between  theory 
and  demonstration,  were  always  borne  in 
mind,  we  should  hear  less  of  the  so-called  con- 
flicts between  science  and  religion.  What  the 
contest  should  be  called — what,  in  fact,  it  has 
always  b.*en — is 

A  CONFLICT   BETWEEN   INDIVIDUALS  : 

commentators  and  theologians,  if  you  will,  on 
one  side,  and  scientists  and  philosophers  on 
the  other. 
The  second  objection  urged  regards 

THK   DAYS  OF  CREATION. 

It  >v  Considered — and  indeed  there  was 

no  particular  reason  for  holding  a  different 
opinion  until  lately,  when  the  study  of  geol- 
ogy b'»gan  to  op  >n  new  avenues  of  thought — 

i  of  in  Genesis  were 
the  ordi:  ^  of  twenty-four  hours  each. 


But  geology  and  astronomy  come  forward  and 
tell  us  that  their  records  8peak  of  untold  age* 
that  must  have  elapsed  during  tho*»  six  days, 
and  consequently  that  the  Scriptures  are  again 
at  fault.  The  Sacred  Text  is  once  more  ex- 
amined, and  it  is  found  that  the  days  spoken 
of  do  not  necessarily  mean  periods  of  twenty- 
four  hours  each,  but  that  they  may  be  inter- 
preted as  meaning  indefinite  periods  of  time. 
Nay,  more :  there  is  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence for  believing  even  from  Scripture  thai 
the  days  referred  to  were  uo.t  true  solar  days, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were 

PERIODS   OF  TIME, 

just  such  as  geologists  and  astronomers  de- 
mand. According  to  Scripture,  the  sun  wa« 
not  created  until  the  fourth  day ;  conse- 
quently there  was  no  alternation  of  day  and 
night  as  we  now  know  it,  and  no  way  of  divid- 
ing time  into  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each, 
like  that  which  existed  after  the  sun  appeared, 
on  the  fourth  day. 

But  this  interpretation  is  not  a  new  one,  or 
one  that  has  been  provoked  by  the  advance  of 
modern  science.  True,  recent  scientific  inves- 
tigations have  caused  this  interpretation  to  be 
the  one  now  generally  accepted ;  but  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  and  even 
farther,  the  difficulty  of  considering  the  days 
of  Genesis  as  ordinary  solar  days  was  apparent. 
Indeed  the  Saint  himself,  in  his  masterly  work 
on  Genesis,  inclines  to  the  opinion,  as  being 
the  more  reasonable,  that  the  days  spoken  of 
were  indefinite  periods  of  time.  In  this  opin- 
ion he  is  followed  by  the  greatest  theologians 
and  commentators  of  the  Middle  Ages,  among 
others,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  the  Angel  of 
the  Schools,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

THB   ANGELIC   DOCTOB 

says  that  the  opinion  according  to  which  the 
days  of  Genesis  are  solar  days  is  plainer  and 
the  one  more  conformable  to  the  letter  of  the 
text ;  but,  as  if  foreseeing  the  discussions  the 
text  would  eventually  give  rise  to,  declares 
the  opinion,  which  make  the  days  periods  of 
time,  to  be  the  more  reasonable,  and  better 
adapted  to  defend  the  Sacred  Scriptures  from 
the  ridicule  of  unbelievers,  and  adds  that  it 
is  the  one  that  pleases  him  most.  And  this 
opinion — it  can  newr,  1  think,  be, 
as  more  than  an  opinion — not 
m  science,  although  givej 
and  rendered  more  probable  by 
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, — this  opinion,  maintained  by  St.  Augus- 
tine and  the  great  Doctors  of  the  Church  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  is  the  one  that  is  now 
almost  universally  accepted.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  age  of  the  world,  the  Church  has  nerer 
pronounced  on  the  subject,  and  most  likely 
never  will.  It  is  an  opinion  that  does  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  militate  against  any  of 
her  teachings,  and,  far  from  being  contrary  to 
any  of  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  is  the 
only  one  which,  even  aside  from  the  light 
throw*  on  the  subject  by  science,  seems  tena- 
ble. It  is  consequently  an  opinion  that  any- 
one is  free  to  choose  and  defend  As  a  Cath- 
olic, then,  one  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  consider 
the  days  of  Genesis  as  true  solar  days,  or  as 
indefinite  periods  of  time. 

But  you  may  say  that  there  are  more  serious 
objections  to  be  answered  before  science  and 
Scripture  can  be  harmonized.  What  about 
difficulties  concerning  the  origin  and  antiquity 
of  man,  and  about  the  unity  of  the  human 
species,  put  forward  by  a  class  of  scientists 
who  call  themselves  evolutionists  ? 

WHAT.  IN  A  WORD,   ABOUT  EVOLUTION? 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  it  would 
be  simply  impossible,  in  a  brief  lecture,  to  give 
anything  like  a  detailed  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, or  even  to  give  a  resume  of  what  evolu- 
tionists actually  teach.  The  subject  of  evolu- 
tion, although  but  little  discussed  until  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  (about  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  Darwin'i  work  on  the  u  Origin 
of  Species"),  is  now  one  that  excites  more 
interest  than  any  other  one  subject  whatever. 
It  already  has  a  literature  of  its  own,  and  the 
number  of  works  pertaining  to  the  question  is 
daily  increasing.  It  is  treated  of  in  magazines 
and  newspapers,  is  discussed  from  the  rostmm 
and  the  pulpit,  and  is  a  frequent  topic  of  con- 
versation in  the  railway-car  and  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. Everybody  talks  about  evolution, 
and  often  too  without  knowing-  any  more 
about  the  matter  than  the  fact  that  some  one 
who  was  an  evolutionist  said  that  man  is  de- 
scended from  a  monkey.  Still,  although  we 
cannot  give  even  a  resume  of  the  teachings  of 
evolutionists,  we  can  state  a  few  facts  and 
principles  sufficient,  however,  to  answer  our 
present  purpose. 

One  of  the  fundamental  teachings  of  evolu- 
tion, and  the  one  about  which  we  are  just  now 
most  particularly  concerned,  is  that  which  de- 
clares that 


ALL  THE   HIGHER   FORMS  OF   LIFE, 

animal  and  vegetable,  have  been  derived,  by 
the  interaction  of  natural  causes,  from  lower 
forms,  and  that  the  lowest  and  first  form*  of 
organic  life  were  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  forces  of  nature  on  inorganic  matter.  On 
this  one  point  all  evolutionists  agree,  althougk 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the 
causes  that  have  operated,  and  the  processes 
that  have  obtained,  in  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  organic  world  from  its  first  be- 
ginnings to  what  it  is  now.  For  what  I  wilJ 
have  to  say  on  the  subject,  however,  this  dif- 
ference of  opinion  is  of  no  moment. 

Now,  at  the  outset,  I  must  tell  you  that  evo- 
lution is,  at  its  best,  only  a  theory — only  t* 
hypothesis.  It  is  simply  an  assumption,  and 
an  assumption  too  that  rests  on  several  other 
assumptions.  No  one  who  has  studied  the 
question  with  even  moderate  care,  and  who 
understands  the  distinction  between  theory 
and  doctrine,  between  hypothesis  and  demon- 
strated fact,  will  pretend  to  say  that  it  is  any- 
thing more.  It  assumes  in  the  first  place  the 
truth  of  Laplace's  mechanical  explanation  of 
the  formation  of  the  universe,  as  put  forth  in 
his 

CELEBRATED   NEBULAR   HYPOTHESIS — 

a  hypothesis  that  maintains  that  the  earth 
and  all  the  heavenly  bodies  once  existed  in  a 
«tate  of  incandescent  vapor;  were  once  im- 
mense clouds  of  fire-mist,  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  countless  ages,  were  condensed  into 
the  solid  orbs  we  now  behold.  From  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  this  is  a  hypothesis  whose 
truth  can  never  be  demonstrated.  It  may  be 
shown  by  astronomers  and  physicists  and 
geologists  to  be  more  or  less  plausible,  but  it 
can  never  get  above  the  rank  of  a  theory.  It 
is,  if  you  will,  the  best  mechanical  explanation 
of  the  formation  of  the  universe  that  has  yet 
been  given ;  but  it  is  nothing  more  than  an 
attempt  to  account  for  what  can  never  be 
known  with  any  certainty,  without  a  special 
divine  revelation — a  revelation  which  one  can 
safely  say  will  never  be  made. 

Again,  evolution  assumes  that  organic  was 
derived  from  inorganic  matter,  by  the  simple 
interaction  of  the  forces  of  nature. 

In  the  words  of  Prof.  Huxley,  "If  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution  be  true,  living  matter 
must  have  arisen  from  non-living  matter ;  for 
by  the  hypothesis  the  condition  of  the  globe 
was  at  one  time  such  that  living  matter  could 
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not  nut  hare  existed  on  it,  lite  being  entirel) 
incompatible  with  the  gaseous  state."  It  as- 
sumes the  truth  of  the  theory  of 

SPONTANEOUS   OKKKRATION, 

and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  unanswerably  I 
might  say,  conclusive  scientific  evidence  against 
it.  Anyone  who  has  followed  the  investiga- 
tions on  the  subject  by  the  eminent  French 
savant,  M.  Pasteur,  or  watched  the  delicate 
and  ingenious  experiment**  devised  by  Prof. 
Tyudall,  will,  I  think,  be  forced  to  admit, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  preconceived  no- 
tions, the  force  of  their  arguments,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  justness  of  their  conclusions 
against  the  possibility  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion. Since  the  researches  of  these  eminent  ex- 
perimentalists were  made  known,  no  one  laying 
any  claim  to  scientific  knowledge  has  thought 
of  regarding  spontaneous  generation  as  any- 
thing more  than  an  old  and  exploded  theory. 
Kren  Darwin  himself  considered  spontaneous 
generation  as  "a  result  absolutely  inconceiva- 
ble." Dr.  Carpenter,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
biologists  of  the  age,  regarded  it  as  an  "  as- 
tounding hypothesis";  whilst  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Virchow,  at  the  Conference  of  German 
Naturalists  and  Physicians  at  Munich,  in  1877, 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  it  is  a  "  the- 
ory not  supported  by  any  evidence,"  and  as 
one  "  utterly  discredited." 

Then,  again,  as  a  third  postulate,  evolution 
assumes  as  a  fact  the 

TRANSMUTATION   OF  SPECIES, 

the  change  suddenly  or  gradually  of  one  spe- 
cies, of  either  animal  or  plant,  into  another. 
But  this  is  an  assumption  for  which  there  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence  whatever.  Not  a 
single  fact  in  the  whole  range  of  natural 
science  can  be  adduced  favoring  the  truth  of 
the  transmutation  of  species ;  not  a  single  in- 
stance can  be  cited  of  a  single  species,  whether 
plant  or  animal,  that  has  ever,  either  through 
the  agency  of  natural  causes,  or  by  the  artifice 
f  man,  been  changed  into  another  species. 
The  bird  fancier  and  the  florist  can  produce 
.  varieties,  but  species  never.  There  have  been 
produced  by  cultivation  different  varieties  of 
roses,  different  varieties  of  pigeons,  but  there 
is  not  on  record  a  solitary  example  of  the 
change  of  one  species  of  pigeon  or  of  one 
species  of  rose  into  another  species. 

And  yet  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  theory 
of  the  transmutation  of  species,  some  conclu- 
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«ivv  evidence  in  support  of  it  should  have 
certainly  been  discovered  ere  this.  For  hun- 
dreds of  years  there  have  been  thousands  of 
observers  of  thousands  of  species  and  of  mil- 
lions of  individuals  of  animals  and  plants,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  yet  not  a  single  in- 
stance has  been  brought  to  light  to  justify 
a  theory  that  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution.  According  to  the  cal- 
culation of  probabilities,  th*  present  chance* 
against  the  transmutation  of  species,  and  con- 
sequently against  evolution,  are  as  infinity 
to  nothing.  Even  Prof.  Huxley,  with  all  hi» 
evolutionary  tendencies,  is  forced  to  admit,  in 
speaking  of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  that 
"it.  is  our  clear  conviction  that,  as  the  evi- 
dence stands,  it  is  not  absolutely  proven  that 
a  group  of  animals,  having  all  the  characters 
exhibited  by  species  in  nature,  has  ever  been 
originated  by  selection,  whether  artificial  or 
natural." 

If  then  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  trans- 
mutation of  one  species  into  another  in  the 
lower  forms  of  life,  there  is  still  less  when  it 
comes  to  consider  the 

CHANGE  0V  ONK  OF  THE  HIGHER  ANIMAL  FORMA 
INTO  MAN. 

Between  the  brute  creation  and  man  there  is 
an  impassable  chasm.  Between  the  most  per- 
fectly developed  ape  and  man  with  all  his 
wonderful  gifts  of  mind  and  soul  there  is  an 
infinite  distance  that  no  "  missing  link,"  and 
no  series  of  missing  links,  can  bridge  over. 
From  the  highest  exhibition  of  brute  instinct 
to  the  lowest  manifestation  of  human  reason 
there  is  a  void  as  great  as  that  which  separates 
earth  from  heaven. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  assumptions  of  the 
evolutionist,  every  one  of  them  absolutely 
necessary  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  hypoth- 
esis, and  yet  none  of  them  with  any  demon- 
strated foundation  in  fact.  What,  then,  is  our 
conclusion  as  regards 

EVOLUTION   AND   FAITH  ? 

Evidently,  to  say  the  least,  that  evolution  has 
proved  nothing  against  the  teachings  of  faith, 
rom  the  simple  fact  that  evolution,  so  far,  is, 
at  best,  a  conjecture,  a  theory,  not  only  nn- 
>roven,  but  a  theory  that,  as  it  is  now  taught, 
would  seem  to  be  unprovable. 

But  supposing  the  nebular  hypothesis  and 
spontaneous  generation  and  the  transmuta- 
;ion  of  species,  and  all  the  other  postulates 
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necessary  to  establish  the  fact  of  evolution,  be 
granted  ;  supposing  that,  as  new  facts  are  dis- 
covered, and  as  nature  is  more  carefully  scru- 
tinized, it  be  shown  that  there  has  obtained 
that  development  from  lower  to  higher  forms 
of  life^that  the  evolutionist  speaks  of,  what 
then  ?  I  might  reply  that  it  would  be  time 
•enough  to  auswer  the  question 

WHEN  THE   EVIDENCE  IS   FORTHCOMING  ; 

but  as  it  seems  to  bear  somewhat  closely  on 
the  subject  I  have  chosen  to  treat,  and  as,  even 
aside  from  this,  its  answer,  if  not  altogether 
new,  may  have  a  certain  interest  for  some  of 
my  hearers — at  least,  as  illustrative  of  the  lib- 
erty of  thought  that  the  Catholic  enjoys  re- 
garding this  and  similar  questions — I  think 
best  to  give  it  at  least  a  passing  notice. 

Before  going  further,  however,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  state  more  precisely  the  meaning 
of  a  few  terms.  I  have  given  a  general  defini- 
tion of  evolution,  yet  one  that  will  answer 
our  purpose  sufficiently  well.  But  as  all  who 
hold  the  doctrine  are  not  at  one  as  to  the 
causes  and  processes  that  have  been  obtained, 
it  will  be  well  to  define  the  beliefs  of 

THE     PRINCIPAL    CLASSES     OF     EVOLUTIONISTS. 

First,  then,  we  have  the  atheistic  evolutionist, 
or  the  evolutionist  who  denies  the  existence  of 
a  divine  Creator.  To  this  first  class  belong 
Haeckel,  Vogt,  and  Biickner,  and  many  of 
their  disciples  in  Europe  and  in  this  country. 
The  second  class  comprises  the  school  of  ag- 
nostic Evolutionists,  those,  viz.,  who,  while  not 
admitting  the  existence  of  a  divine  Creator, 
still  do  not  explicitly  deny  His  existence. 
They  simply  relegate  God  to  the  Unknow- 
able ;  because,  they  say,  we  can  know  nothing 
about  Him.  Among  the  more  prominent 
representatives  of  this  school  are  Herbert 
Sp3ncer,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  and  Bain.  Evolu- 
tionists of  the  third  class  are  theists,  or  those 
who  profess  and  maintain  a  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  personal  God.  To  this  last  class 
belong  the  ablest  scientists  and  philosophers 
of  the  age.  Among  those  best  known  we  may 
mention  the  names  of  Owen,  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,  Sir  William  Thompson,  Prof.  Gray,  Mr. 
Wallace,  and  M.  Naulin. 
It  is  quite  evident  that 

A  CATHOLIC 

could  not  hold  the  theory  of  evolution  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  maintained  by  atheists 
and  agnostics.  To  do  so  would  be  in  direct 


opposition  to  the  first  article  of  his  Creed. 
But  could  he,  consistently  with  his  faith,  hold 
it  as  taught  by  theists  ?  Before  answering 
this  question  we  must  properly  understand 
another  term  of  paramount  importance  in  the 
discussion  of  the  subject.  That  term  is 

CREATION. 

Creation,  in  its  primary  and  strictest  sense, 
is  the  origination  by  God  of  something  with- 
out pre-existing  material.  But,  besides  this 
primary  or  absolute  creation,  there  is  also  a 
secondary  or  derivative  creation,  which  ob- 
tains, for  instance,  when  God,  after  having 
created  matter  directly,  gives  it  the  power  of 
evolving  under  certain  conditions  all  the  vari- 
ous forms  it  may  subsequently  assume.  IB 
the  first  instance,  God  creates  matter  abso- 
lutely ;  and  then,  by  giving  it  certain  powers 
and  properties, — in  other  words,  by  imposing 
on  it  what  we  call  natural  laws, — creates  po- 
tentially all  the  forms  that  may  afterwards  b« 
evolved  from  matter  thus  under  the  action  of 
the  forces  and  properties  given  it. 

Now  the  question  comes  again  :  Is  there 
anything  in  the  theistic  idea  of  evolution  con- 
trary to  the  declaration  of  Scripture  or  to  th« 

TEACHINGS  OF    CATHOLIC  FAITH  ? 

I  trust  you  will  not  consider  me  as  proclaim- 
ing a  novelty,  or  as  giving  expression  to  ft 
heterodox  opinion,  when  I  state  ^it  as  my  belief 
that  there  is  not.  According  to  the  words  of 
Genesis,  God  did  not  create  animals  and  plants 
in  the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  but  caused 
them  to  be  produced  from  pre-existing  material. 
"Let  the  earth  bring  forth,"  "Let  the  waten 
bring  forth,"  He  says;  showing  clearly  that 
creation,  in  these  instances,  was  only  secondary 
or  derivative. 

So  far,  then,  the  way  seems  clear.  But  was 
this  creation  instantaneous,  or  was  it  some- 
thing effected  only  after  the  lapse  of  time, 
through  the  operation  of  natural  forces ;  were 
the  animals  and  plants  called  immediately  into 
existence  from  crude  inorganic  material  by  the 
fiat  of  Omnipotence,  or  were  they  slowly  and 
gradually  evolved  from  the  same  inorganie 
material,  and  developed  from  lower  to  higher 
forms,  in  accordance  with  laws  that  God  Him- 
self had  established  in  the  beginning  ? 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  creations 

spoken  of 

WERE  INSTANTANEOUS; 

but  the  evolutionist  contends  that  they  were 
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gradual,  and  the  result  of  the  interaction,  ac- 
cording to  divinely  preordained  laws,  of  nat- 
ural forces  on  matter.  In  either  case,  the  cre- 
ative act  of  God  in  maintained ;  and  in  the  sec- 
i  case,  it  seems  to  me,  as  much  as  in  the 
first.  Tho  evolutionist  simply  maintains  that 
Qod  did  potentially,  what  the  ordinary  Script- 
ural interpreter  believes  He  did  by  a  distinct 
•xercise  of  infinite  power. 

Thus  understood,  then,  it  seems  clear  that 
there  is 

NOTHING  IN    EVOLUTION 

contrary  to  Scripture.  But  may  there  not  be 
come  dogmatic  definition  of  the  Church  against 
it,  or  may  it  not  be  contrary,  at  least  in  its 
cpirit,  to  the  teachings  of  the  Fathers  and 
Doctors  of  the  Church  ? 

As  to  the  Church,  she  has  never  pronounced 
on  the  matter,  and  there  is  not — I  speak  under 
correction — a  single  definition  that  declares, 
even  by  implication,  that  evolution  is  opposed 
to  faith.  But  we  must  go  still  further.  We  are 
not  satisfied  with  steering  clear  of  opinions  that 
are  manifestly  heretical ;  we  wish  also  to  avoid, 
much  less  advocate,  opinions  that  a  consensus 
•f  theological  authority  would  consider  as  rash 
•r  dangerous.  What,  then,  do  the 

DOCTORS  AND  FATHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH 

•ay  in  relation  to  the  subject  ?  It  need  not  be 
observed  that  they  could  not  have  said  any- 
thing about  evolution  as  we  now  understand 
it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  subject,  as 
taught  to-day,  was  quite  unknown.  But,  still, 
they  may  have  laid  down  principles  that  will 
meet  all  our  difficulties.  And  that  they  did  so, 
is  a  fact  that,  I  think,  no  one  who  weighs  what 
they  have  written  can  deny. 

In  his  great  work  on  Genesis,  St.  Augustine, 
when  speaking  of  the  creation  of  animals  and 
plants,  repeats  time  and  again  his  belief  that 
they  were  brought  into  existence  by  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  causes.  lie  tells  us  explicitly 

•t.they  were  created  potentially,  and  that 
they  were  afterwards  developed  into  the  mani- 
fold forms  we  now  behold.  "As,"  he  teaches, 
44 the  seed  contains  invisibly  within  itself  all 
that  is  found  in  the  full-grown  tree,  so  also  the 
world,  after  its  crt-ation  by  God,  contained  all 
the  gt-nns  of  the  various  forms  of  life  that  were 
afterwards  produced." 

St.  Thomas  follows  St.  Augustine's  teaching 
regarding  derivative  creation,  as  does  also  the 
great  Jesuit  theologian  Suare/,  and  many 


others  of  acknowledged  authority.  I  will  not 
take  up  your  time  in  reading  quotations  or 
making  references,  as  I  do  not  purpose  giving 
you  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  but  only  to  point 
out  a  few  well-authenticated  facts.  Those 
who  have  the  leisure  or  the  inclination  can 
make  a  detailed  examination  of  the  question 
for  themselves. 

Thus,  then,  we  see  that  that  system  of  evo- 
lution which  acknowledges 

GOD  AS  DIRECT  CREATOR 

of  matter  and  force,  and  as  at  least  the  indi- 
rect Creator — a  Creator  through  secondary 
causes — of  all  the  manifold  forms  of  organic 
nature  that  we  know  of,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  either  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  the 
definitions  of  the  Church,  or  the  teachings  of 
the  Doctors  and  Fathers.  Consequently,  as 
matters  now  stand,  evolution  is  not  contrary  to 
Catholic  faith  ;  and  anyone  is  at  liberty  to  hold 
the  theory,  if  he  is  satisfied  with  the  evidence 
adduced  in  its  support. 

But,  you  may  ask,  can  this  system  of  evolu- 
tion be  made,  consistently  with  Catholic  doc- 
trine, to 

EMBRACE   ALSO   MAN  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  I  will  simply 
say  that,  as  to  the  soul  of  man,  the  reply  must 
be  a  decided  negative.  Each  individual  soult 
according  to  Catholic  teaching,  is  created  di- 
rectly and  absolutely  by  God  Himself.  But 
as  to  whether  theistic  evolution  may  embrace 
man's  body,  considered  as  separate  fram,  and 
independent  of,  the  soul,  I  will  only  observe 
that  the  theory  has  been  defended  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  the  eminent  Catholic  nat- 
uralist and  philosopher,  St.  George  Mivart ; 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  his  position  has  been 
proven  by  theologians  to  be  untenable.  The 
hypothesis  may  be  rash,  and  even  dangerous, 
but  I  do  not  think  that,  considering  it  simply 
in  its  bearing  on  dogma,  anyone  could  pro- 
nounce it  as  certainly  and  positively  false. 
But — and  this  is  important  to  bear  in  mind — 
it  is  at  most  a  matter  of  mere  speculation,  and 
such  it  will  probably  always  remain. 

So  also  is  the  evolution  of  the  lower  forms 
of  animal  and  plant  life 

ONLY   A  THEORY — 

ua  fascinating  theory,11  as  the  great  Agassis 
called  it, — but  nothing  more.  Organic  forms 
mny  have  been  evolved  according  to  the  laws 
of  theistic  evolution,  but  were  they  ?  We  are 
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now  dealing  with  a  question  of  fact,  not  of 
fancy.  To  this  I  think  we  can  reply  with  the 
eminent  German  physiologist,  Du  Bois-Rey- 
mond,  when  facing  a  similar  question,  Ignora- 
mus et  ignorabimus.  "  We  do  not  know,  and 
we  never  shall  know."  We  know  that  God 
has  created  all  things  that  exist.  How  He 
has  created  them  is  a  mystery  that  does  not 
concern  us.  We  know  that  all  that  is  grand 
and  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature  is  the 
work  of  His  hands,  although  we  may  never 
know  anything  more  than  we  do  now  of  the 
wonderful  methods  and  processes  employed. 
Probably  we  should  show  more  wisdom  by 
humbly  acknowledging  that  we  are  dealing 
with  one  of  those  mysteries  of  the  natural 
order  of  which  a  solution  will  never  be  vouch- 
safed us  in  this  world.  At  any  rate,  what 
ever  advances  science  may  make,  we  can  rest 
secure  in  the  thought  that  there  is  nothing  in 
evolution,  outside  of  the  atheistic  and  agnostic 
systems  of  it,  that  contravenes  the  teachings 
of  Holy  Church.  For  us  this  is  sufficient.  • 

Having  thus  disposed  of  that  insurmounta- 
ble barrier,  as  unbelievers  are  pleased  to  call 
it,  which  evolution  is  ordinarily  considered 
to  oppose  to  a  consistent  acceptance  of  re- 
vealed Truth,  I  will  proceed  to  those  other  sub- 
jects that  at  the  present  time  are  regarded  as 
offering  special  difficulties  to  the  theologian. 
I  refer  to  the  much  vexed  questions  of  the 
unity  of  species,  the  antiquity  of  man,  and  the 
Noachian  Deluge. 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WBKK.) 

Memories. 

CONTRAST. 


BY    MRS.    ANNA   HANSON   DOR8KY. 


In  the  spring  of  1855  I  left  my  distant  home 
to  visit  a  lady  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  sev- 
eral years.  We  had  been  schoolmates,  and 
graduated  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  usual 
way,  with  medals,  honors,  premiums,  and  a 
very  high  opinion  of  ourselves;  both  of  us 
full  of  bright  anticipations,  and  vowing  to 
•continue  our  intimacy  as  long  as  we  should 
live.  All  of  our  pretty  plans  were  most  unex- 
pectedly frustrated.  My  father's  business  in- 
terests lay  in  the  far  South  ;  and  as  they  re- 
quired his  personal  attention,  he  decided  to 


move  his  family  to  Galveston  to  put  an  end  to 
his  sometimes  long  and  unavoidable  separa- 
tions from  us,  which  the  distance  and  the  re- 
quirements of  his  affairs  involved. 

Cleo  and  I  had  parted,  as  school-friends  of- 
ten do,  in  tears,  and  vowing  eternal  constancy 
to  each  other,  while  both  of  us  thought  that 
a  malignant  fate  had  blighted  our  happiness. 
You  see  that,  without  being  conscious  of  it, 
we  had  got  some  mythological  ideas  mixed  up 
with  the  religious  ones  we  listened  to  on  Sun- 
days at  the  fashionable  Protestant  church  we 
both  attended  with  our  parents ;  otherwise,  we 
should  have  known  there  was  no  such  word 
as  FATE  in  the  Christian  vocabulary.  Our 
friendship,  however,  retained  all  of  its  early 
warmth,  and  through  a  regular  correspond- 
ence we  were  kept  informed  of  each  other's 
movements.  In  this  way  I  learned,  as  time 
passed  on,  that  Cleo  was  happily  married  to 
Mr.  Albert  Harwood,  a  gentleman  of  wealth 
and  leisure ;  that  she  had  everything  that  earth 
could  give,  and  that  they  led  a  very  gay  and 
fashionable  life,  which,  as  she  depicted  it,  must 
have  been  as  a  region  of  enchantment.  Un- 
der everything — like  a  little  brook  under  the 
mosses — ran  a  current  of  warm,  natural  affec- 
tion, and  there  was  evidence  of  a  singular  con- 
stancy towards  that  which  seemed  good  to 
them  outside  the  charmed  circle  in  which 
they  lived.  Cleo  did  not  formulate  this  in  her 
letters ;  she  only  betrayed  it  now  and  then, 
without  meaning  to  do  so,  just  as  we  some- 
times see  the  accidental  glimmer  of  a  golden 
thread  that  is  woven  into  a  rich  drapery. 

A  year  after  their  marriage  a  little  girl-child 
was  born  to  them,  of  whom  I  received  the 
fondest  and  most  glowing  accounts,  which 
were  continued  in  preans  as  time  went  on. 
First,  words  could  not  express  the  young 
mother's  delight ;  there  were  not  enough  ad- 
jectives to  describe  the  child's  perfections  :  she 
was  "  simply  the  most  wonderful  little  thing 
that  was  ever  born  ! "  In  one  letter  I  was  in- 
formed of  her  "cunning,  pretty  ways,  and  that 
she  had  a  dimpled  chin  ";  in  another  came  the 
news  that  "  her  beautiful  little  teeth  were  bud- 
ding out  like  seed-pearls.1'  Later  on,  she 
wrote :  u  Her  hair  has  grown  out  all  over  her 
head  in  curls  that  look  like  spun  gold ;  and, 
oh !  I  wish  you  could  see  her,  for  her  face  is 
exactly  like  the  faces  Angelico  saw  in  his 
dreams  and  painted  when  he  awoke."  Some 
time  afterwards  she  imparted  another  wonder 
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fnl  event :  the  child  began  to  talk,  "  pretty 
broken  bits  of  words,  so  sweet  and  quaint  that 
we  never  want  her  to  speak  in  any  other 
way.  She 's  the  very,  sweetest,  daintiest  play- 
thing that  ever  breathed  ! "  By-and-by,  "  she 
walks  alone ;  she  trips  like  a  fairy  ;  she  tries 
to  sing  scraps  of  tunes,  and  she  can  scold  like 
a  little  magpie.  She  saw  the  stars  one  night 
through  the  window,  and  told  her  nurse  to  go 
and  bring  her  a  basketful ;  and  when  she 
found  out  that  there  was  no  ladder  in  the 
world  long  enough  to  reach  them,  she  sobbed 
herself  to  sleep.  I  ran  away,  and  left  her  with 
Joanna,  who  would  have  given  her  all  the 
stars  in  the  firmament,  with  free  will,  had 
there  been  a  way  to  get  them.  It  was  such  a 
strange  fancy  that  it  has  frightened  me,  for  I 
have  just  read  'Kilmeny';  and,  suppose  my 
little  girl  should  be  lured  away  from  me  as 
Kilmeny  was  from  her  mother  ?  Why  such 
a  fancy  should  enter  my  head  is  more  than  I 
can  explain,  for  I  have  a  nurse  so  faithful  and 
vigilant  that,  if  necessary,  I  would  trust  my 
darling  to  the  end  of  the  world  with  her,  fear- 
ing nothing.  I  have  not  told  you  about  Jo- 
anna, have  I  ?  I  assure  you  she's  a  strong 
pillar  under  our  roof-tree.  When  baby  was 
only  four  weeks  old,  dear  Dr.  Richards,  who 
has  been  our  family  physician  ever  since  I  can 
remember,  told  me  of  her.  Six  months  before 
her  own  baby  was  born  her  husband  was 
killed  by  a  sand-bank,  or  something,  falling 
opon  him.  Her  child  lived  only  a  few  weeks  ; 
and  'there  she  is,  if  you'll  take  her,  with 
nourishment  enough  for  three  babies.  She 's 
in  perfect  health,  only  a  little  downcast  at 
losing  her  boy  ;  but  she  '11  get  over  that  when 
she  has  a  warm,  living  baby  on  her  breast 
again.1  I  agreed  to  see  her,  and  a  neat,  pretty, 
modest  young  Irishwoman  presented  herself. 
After  a  little  talk,  I  was  almost  inclined  to  en- 
gage her  at  once ;  and  what  decided  me  was  the 
soft,  tender  way  she  held  baby,  and  the  lov- 
ing, longing  look  that  filled  her  eyes  as  she 
looked  at  her  pretty,  sleeping  face.  She  came 
that  evening,  and  I  have  never,  for  an  instant, 
had  cause  to  regret  it.  Her  misfortunes  made 
me  glad  to  be  kind  to  her ;  and  even  had  she 
not  suited  me,  she  should  have  received  assist- 
ance ;  but  since  she  has  proved  herself  so 
faithful  and  careful  a  foster-mother  to  my  dar- 
ling, she  has  won  my  heart  entirely,  and  shall 
never  know  either  care  or  want  in  the  future, 
if  I  can  prevent  it.  She  loves  baby  as  if  she 


were  her  own  child ;  and  I  need  never  see  the 
little  witch,  she's  so  well  taken  care  of.  My 
husband  calls  her  '  the  good  fairy  godmother/ 
And  what  do  you  think  he  says  ?  why,  that  it 
I  had  insisted  on  nursing  baby  myself, — as  I 
wished  to  do  at  first, — and  had  given  up  all 
my  time  to  her,  and  been  afraid  to  leave  her 
to  go  out  with  him,  and  grown  pale  and  thin, 
he  should  have  got  to  hate  her,  and  me,  too, 
and  lived  at  his  club.  He  laughed,  and  pre- 
tended he  was  jesting,  but  I  believe  it  would 
have  happened  just  so.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  I 
almost  rave  about  Joanna,  since  I  know  that 
she  has  been  the  means  of  saving  my  happi- 
ness from  shipwreck  ?  When,  when  are  you 
coming  to  see  me  ?  " 

I  sent  a  long,  affectionate  reply  to  Cleo,  in 
which  I  confided  to  her  my  engagement  to 
Lieut.  Hastings,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
whose  ship  had  just  left  Galveston  on  a  short 
cruise.  My  letter  was  full  of  girlish  happi- 
ness and  bright  anticipations,  connected  with 
my  approaching  marriage,  and  the  handsome 
trousseau  already  in  preparation,  and  all  those 
inconsequential,  pleasant  nothings  that  girls 
delight  in.  After  this  came  a  break  in  our 
correspondence,  which  was  not  caused  by  a 
cooling  off  of  our  friendship, — oh,  no  !  that  was 
too  deeply  rooted, — but  the  new  relations  into 
which  I  had  entered  naturally  gave  a  turn  to 
my  thoughts,  while  my  attention  was  engrossed 
by  receiving  and  answering  the  frequent  let- 
ters of  my  betrothed,  and  by  episodes  of  shop- 
ping which  bewildered  me,  and  developed  such 
unwomanly  ignorance  as  to  colors,  fabrics, 
shades,  and  the  fitness  of  things  generally,  that 
my  mother  was  on  the  verge  of  distraction, 
and  declared  that  we  must  go  to  New  Orleans 
for  our  purchases,  then  the  best  market  in  the 
world  for  choice  French  goods.  The  plan  was 
successful  in  the  highest  degree  ;  we  found 
not  only  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  of  every- 
thing, but  modistes  whose  advice  in  the  mat- 
ter of  selection  was  invaluable.  Going  shop- 
ping, and  returning  home,  consumed  no  little 
time ;  then  letters — from  Max — had  to  be  an- 
swered before  all  else.  And  so  the  correspond- 
ence between  Cleo  and  me  began  to  flag.  One 
letter  from  her,  accompanied  by  a  costly  wed- 
ding present,  reached  me  a  short  time  before 
the  appointed  day.  I  was  expecting  Max  every 
hour. 

My  father  came  home  one  day  at  an  unu- 
sual hour,  looking  very  gloomy.  He  walked 
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up  and  down  the  veranda  with  slow,  heavy 
steps,  as  if  he  had  something  on  his  mind  that 
he  lacked  the  courage  to  impart.  I  had  but  one 
thought,  one  dread,  and  with  blanched  cheeks 
I  went  out  to  him,  and,  throwing  my  arm 
Around  him,  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  said  : 
u  Is  it  anything  about  the  ship,  dear  papa  ?  " 
— as  if  there  were  but  one  ship  in  the  world. 

uYes  and  no,"  he  answered,  smoothing  my 
hair;  "the  ship  is  all  right,  but  she's  ordered 
North.  The  fever  has  broken  out  in  Galveston. 
We  must  get  away  and  quickly.  There  were 
ten  cases  last  night,  twice  ten  to-day." 

"And  you,  papa  ?  "  I  whispered. 

"  I  cannot  go  with  you — yet.  Go,  tell  your 
mother,  and  begin  to  pack  up." 

I  went  as  he  bade  me,  but  made  up  my  mind 
on  the  instant  not  to  leave  him.  I  would 
manage  it  somehow.  I  was  not  afraid  :  I  had 
been  always  impervious  to  contagion.  He 
should  not  be  left  alone  while  the  pestilence 
was  abroad.  The  claims  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren on  my  mother's  care  made  it  an  impera- 
tive duty  for  her  to  go  to  a  place  of  safety  with 
them  ;  I  would  not  be  missed  as  she  would  be. 
Her  poor  heart  was  torn  between  conflicting 
fears.  She  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  my 
father  being  left  alone  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  to  consent  for  me  to  remain  with 
him  was  to  her  tender  nature  a  pang  as  if  she 
had  consented  to  my  death.  My  father  expos- 
tulfjted,  and  at  last  insisted  angrily  that  I 
should  go  with  the  family  ;  but  my  will  was 
strong,  and,  with  my  love,  finally  prevailed. 
I  was  to  stay,  and,  as  he  said,  in  a  broken  voice, 
"suffer  the  consequences  of  my  rashness." 

Early  dawn  found  everything  ready  for  the 
removal.  The  mocking-birds  were  filling  the 
air  with  their  mad  carols  from  among  the 
magnolia  trees  ;  dew-drops,  like  pendant  crys- 
tals, glittered  on  every  leaf;  the  jessamine 
Tines,  filled  with  white  starry  blossoms ;  the 
great  roses,  fainting  with  their  fragrance ;  the 
spicy  carnations,  the  feathery  pampas  grasses, 
the  scarlet  lilies,  glistening  as  if  sprinkled  with 
diamond-dust,  stirred  gently  with  rhythmic  mo- 
tion as  the  soft  salt  air  from  the  bay  breathed 
over  them.  The  east  grew  luminous  with 
ripples  of  gold,  and  floating  mists  tinted  with 
rosy  hues ;  all  nature  smiled  in  unison.  Could 
it  be  that  under  this  glory  and  loveliness  of 
earth  and  sky  the  deadly  pestilence  was  lurk- 
ing, was  filling  with  venomous  miasms  this 
transparent  atmosphere  ?  I  could  not  realize 


it,  and  wondered  if  my  dear  father's  anxiety 
for  the  safety  of  his  family  had  not  exagger- 
ated the  danger  ? 

The  sad  parting  was  over ;  no  one  said,  "  We 
may  never  meet  again,"  although  each  heart 
was  full  of  the  thought.  -  We  forced  back  our 
tears,  and  spoke  brave,  cheering  words  to  one 
another;  and  smiled,  as  we  embraced  and  said 
"good-bye,"  such  smiles  as  are  sadder  than 
tears.  My  father  and  I  watched  the  smoke  of 
the  steamer  that  bore  our  loved  ones  from  us 
until  it  vanished  in  the  distance,  then  we  re- 
turned to  our  now  silent  home. 

All  who  could  do  so  left  the  stricken  city, 
but  there  were  enough  remaining  to  furnish  a 
plentiful  harvest  for  the  fiery  pestilence.  In 
some  cases  whole  families  were  swept  off,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  house  exempt  from  it. 
The  dead  were  buried  at  night,  lest  under  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun  the  quickly  decom- 
posed bodies  should  diffuse  a  more  poisonous 
and  infectious  element  abroad.  I  used  every 
precaution — disinfectants,  fires  night  and 
morning,  etc., — to  defend  ourselves.  When 
morning  came,  and  my  father  and  I  met  at 
breakfast,  both  as  well  as  usual,  I  used  to  won- 
der how  it  would  be  when  night  came,  and 
watched  for  his  coming  with  straining  eyes  and 
ears ;  then  when  he  appeared,  and  I  saw  with 
quick  glance  that  it  was  well  with  him,  my 
joy  was  dashed  by  the  thought  of  the  mor- 
row's possibilities. 

Then  came  demands  for  help  for  the  more 
destitute  sufferers.  "  Give  whatever  they  want," 
my  father  said  one  morning,  laying  down  the 
newspaper ;  "  I  have  given  large  sums,  and 
will  give  more ;  but  they  want  bed-clothes, 
mattresses,  wine,  raiment.  Strip  the  house 
of  everything  that  will  help,  Janet."  I  liter- 
ally obeyed  him.  All  supplies  were  sent  to  a 
central  depot  under  charge  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  "  Howard  Association,"  whence  they 
were  distributed  by  themselves,  the  Catholic 
priests,  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  to  all  suffer- 
ers, irrespective  of  creed — to  the  pure  and  to 
the  fallen  alike.  How  gladly  I  would  have 
given  my  help, — I  was  not  afraid, — but  my 
father  positively  forbade  my  leaving  our  own 
grounds  for  any  purpose  whatever  ! 

There  was  one  little  thing  that  struck  me 
with  a  loathing  horror  such  as 'nothing  else  of 
all  the  horrors  around  had  inspired  me  with, 
and  that  was  the  appearance  of  a  peculiar  fly, 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  common  house* 
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fly,  with  blood-red,  transparent  body  and  white, 
nt  wings :  a  fierce,  alert  insect,  which 
looked  as  if  its  sting  might  be  death.  Some- 
times one  or  more  would  appear  on  the  gauze 
window-frames,  the  light  shining  through 
them  making  them  look  like  great  drops  of 
blood.  I  found  one  on  my  mirror,  and  turned 
sick  with  fright.  I  struck  a  match  and  held 
the  flame  near  it ;  it  shrivelled  together  and 
dropped  dead.  Henceforth  and  for  myself, 
aoy  only  dread  was  of  this  fly,  born  of  the  pes- 
tilence. Another  phenomenon  gave  additional 
gloom  to  the  terrible  time,  and  filled  the  minds 
of  the  ignorant  with  vague,  superstitious  hor- 
ror. The  sun  by  day  and  the  moon  by  night 
shed  a  pale,  green,  ghastly  light,  while  the  sky 
appeared  cloudless.  One  night — almost  gasp- 
ing for  breath,  the  heat  was  so  intense — I  went 
to  an  open  window,  removed  the  gauze  frame, 
and  leaned  out,  hoping  to  catch  a  breath  of 
air.  I  had  never  seen  the  foliage  and  shrubbery 
BO  luxuriant  as  this  summer ;  the  branches 
bent  under  the  weight  of  their  exuberant  life. 
Now  I  noticed  them  dark,  and  glistening  with 
unwholesome  dews  ;  while,  stretching  away  un- 
der them  far  and  wide,  the  lime-covered  streets, 
on  which  the  ghastly  moonlight  shone,  looked 
as  if  an  untimely  snow  had  fallen  in  the 
depth  of  summer.  The  silence  of  death  which 
brooded  over  the  scene  was  suddenly  broken 
ky  piercing  shrieks  not  far  away — the  shrieks 
of  some  one  dying  of  the  fever, — then  sudden 
stillness  fell.  It  was  all  over.  After  a  little 
while  a  distant,  rumbling  sound — attended  at 
intervals  by  the  monotonous,  brief  cry  of  a 
human  voice,  which  would  cease  with  the 
rambling  noise  for  a  few  minutes — disturbed 
the  silence  once  more.  It  drew  nearer ;  I  could 
distinguish  the  words, "  Bring  out  your  dead," 
while  the  dead-cart  halted  to  receive  the  body 
from  which  the  soul  had  just  parted.  I  had 
known  all  this  was  going  on,  but  now  stood 
face  to  face  with  it  for  the  first  time.  I  would 
have  prayed  had  I  known  how  ;  in  that  deso- 
late hour  I  felt,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
the  need  of  an  unseen  hand  and  a  higher  hope 
than  I  knew  of.  The  streets,  so  ghastly  un- 
der the  green  moonlight,  were  deserted ;  was 
everyone  down  with  the  fever,  dying,  or  dead  ? 
A  figure  appears — a  tall  man,  in  long  black 
robes ;  something  glistens  around  his  neck ; 
ill  crown-like  cap  covers  hi*  head  ;  he 
walks  swiftly,  and  I  see  that  he  carries  rever- 
ently, close  to  his  breast,  something  white.  I 


know  at  once  that  he  is  a  Catholic  priest  hur- 
rying to  comfort  and  give  God-speed  to  Rome 
soul  in  its  agony.  His  stole,  glistening  around 
his  neck,  is  seldom  laid  off,  for  his  priestly 
functions  are  in  constant  requisition.  He  i» 
out  of  sight.  Now  appear  two  women,  in  dark 
garments,  hastening  in  an  opposite  direction ; 
I  know  they  are  Sisters  of  Charity,  by  their 
peculiar  head-covering,  which  flutters  like 
white  wings — suggestive  of  Angels  of  Mercy 
— as  they  pass  out  of  sight  to  whisper  conso- 
lation to  the  dying. 

Who  were  those  men  and  women  that  braved 
the  pestilence — aye,  gave  their  very  lives,  with- 
out money  and  without  price  or  reward  ;  that 
were  as  swift  to  go  to  the  lowest  hovel  to  aid  a 
dying  slave,  as  to  the  stateliest  dwelling  of  the 
rich  ?  what  was  their  motive  ?  why  should 
they  remain,  when  other  ministers  of  religion 
had  left  their  flocks,  to  fly  with  wife  and 
children  to  places  of  safety  ?  I  could  not 
tell,  I  did  not  know,  for  questions  of  religion 
had  never  formed  part  of  my  training ;  no  be- 
lief, creed,  or  dogma  appeared  necessary  to  our 
human  happiness.  Not  that  we  objected  to 
religious  principles ;  but  we  were  indifferent, 
and  felt  well  enough  off  without  that  which 
seemed  to  make  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  en- 
mity in  the  world.  I  did  not  understand 
these  vexed  questions ;  but  here  was  a  thing  I 
could  comprehend  in  its  highest,  noblest  sense, 
for  I  had  heard  or  read  this  saying :  "  For 
what  can  a  man  do  more  than  give  his  life  for 
his  brother  ?  "  Was  this  the  acme  of  the  hu- 
man or  moral  law  ? 

Once  more  the  call,  "  Bring  out  your  dead," 
broke  dismally  through  the  silence.  Some- 
thing like  terror  seized  me,  and,  covering  my 
ears  close  with  my  hands,  I  flew  back  to  mj 
sleeping-room,  and,  throwing  myself  on  my 
bed,  after  a  few  uneasy  tossings  I  fell  asleep. 

The  next  day  a  carriage  drove  through  the 
grounds  and  stopped  at  the  hall-door.  I  rushed 
down  in  time  to  meet  my  father,  supported  by 
two  gentlemen  who  led  him  in.  The  fever  had 
seized  him.  For  an  instant  I  felt  like  one 
frozen,  but  there  was  no  time  for  emotion, 
there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  "  Caught 
at  last,  little  girl !  "  he  said,  shivering.  "  But 
you  won't  stay  caught,  darling,"  I  said,  as 
bravely  as  I  could,  as  I  walked  beside  him, 
holding  his  hand,  while  Dr.  Frazer  and  th» 
other  gentleman — Father  Elderkiu — almost 
carried  him  up  the  broad  staircase  and  put 
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him  to  bed.  Obeying  their  orders,  I  flitted 
back  and  forth,  getting  together  everything 
that  might  be  needed.  He  did  not  die ;  but 
the  fight  for  life  or  death  was  a  desperate  one. 
The  doctor  and  the  priest  alternated  their 
visits ;  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  one  or  another, 
nursed  and  kept  watch  ;  I  never  left  him.  I 
noted,  unseen  by  them,  their  pale  lips  moving 
in  prayer  as  they  bent  over  the  sufferer ;  I  saw 
them,  when  for  a  moment  their  attentions 
were  not  needed,  telling  their  beads  under 
their  wide  sleeves.  I  heard  the  priest  speak 
brave,  gentle  words  of  God,  of  faith,  of  hope, 
to  my  darling.  Then  came  the  crucial  hour : 
my  father  was  unconscious,  and  in  the  very 
shadow  of  death.  It  was  the  terrible  crisis 
out  of  which  so  few  come  back  to  life.  Father 
Elderkin  remained  with  him,  offering  deep, 
silent  prayers,  and,  I  firmly  believe,  his  own 
very  life,  for  his  preservation,  body  and  soul ; 
he  moistened  the  dry,  parched  lips,  and  kept 
note  of  the  weak,  rapid  pulse ;  he  knew  every 
sign  so  well,  and  exactly  when  to  drop,  a  drop 
•at  a  time,  the  brandy  upon  his  tongue.  Now 
and  then  he  touched  my  father's  forehead 
with  holy  water,  in  the  Sign  of  the  Cross; 
while  I  watched  all  with  keen  eyes  and  jealous 
love,  to  see  if  the  "  prayer  of  faith  would  save 
the  sick  man."  If  it  did,  how  could  I  help 
believing  ?  When  the  change  took  place,  it 
was  favorable ;  but  not  until  it  was  decidedly 
«o  did  the  brave,  faithful  priest  prepare  to  go. 
He  whispered  a  few  words  to  my  father,  and 
blessed  him ;  then,  promising  to  look  in  the 
next  day,  he  went  his  way  to  minister  unto 
others  in  the  same  spirit  of  divine  charity.  The 
great  wonder  to  me  was  that  he  had  done  all 
that  he  did  for  a  stranger  and  an  alien  to  his 
own  faith.  It  was  afterwards  that  I  learned 
his  motif,  in  this  golden  sentence  of  St.  Paul : 
^'And  now  there  remain  faith,  hope  and  char- 
ity ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity.'1 

But  Father  Elderkin's  work  was  done :  he 
had  taken  the  infection  from  my  father,  and, 
after  a  few  days  had  passed,  he  "rested  from 
his  labors,"  having  indeed  given  "  his  life  for 
his  brother."  My  father  was  deeply  touched 
when  he  learned  of  the  good  priest's  death. 
He  was  very  silent  for  a  day  or  two,  evidently 
weighing  something  of  great  moment  in  his 
mind.  "Janet,"  he  said  one  evening,  as  I 
leaned  over  to  kiss  him  good-night,  u  I  have 
been  close  to  eternity,  and,  with  God's  help,  I 
never  mean  to  be  so  near  it  again  without  some 


preparation ;  and  it  seems  best  to  me  to  begin 
by  becoming  a  member  of  that  faith  whose 
holy  spirit  I  have  seen  practically  exercised 
by  its  priests  and  nuns  during  the  pestilence." 
My  father  took  no  important  step  from  im- 
pulse ;  his  was  one  of  those  grave,  strong  char- 
acters, one  of  those  slow,  deliberate  minds, 
that,  if  they  take  more  time  than  others  to  ar- 
rive at  a  decision,  never  waver,  or  temporize, 
or  turn  back  when  a  result  is  once  established 
to  their  satisfaction.  In  the  self-sacrificing 
acts  of  those  saintly  men  and  women,  so  unob- 
trusive, and  yet  heroic,  giving  help  to  the 
stricken,  the  dying,  the  destitute,  until  many 
of  them  laid  down  their  own  lives,  willing  vic- 
tims of  a  divine  charity,  I,  too,  had  learned 
lessons  which  answered  the  questions  of  my 
soul.  We  had  long,  sweet  talks  together,  my 
father  and  I,  and  read  together,  until  together 
we  were  received  into  the  One  True  Fold, 
where  soul,  mind,  and  will,  rested  content. 

(TO  BK  COKTTNTUBD.) 


The  Annunciation. 


FROM    A    HOMILY   OF  6T.  BERNARD. 

REJOICE,  0  Adam,  Father  of  our  Sorrow  ! 
Behold  the  dawn  of  gladness  once  again  : 
Rejoice,  0  Mother  Eve  !  rejoice  thou,  rather, 
Who  first  hast  stained  our  world  with  sin  and 
pain. 

For  thy  sad  sake  the  sword  of  sorrow  pierces 
The  hearts  of  all  thy  daughters  here  below ; 

For  thy  sad  sake  they  reap  the  double  portion 
Of  earthly  shame,  of  suffering  and  woe. 

0  woman  1  see,  the  happy  hour  is  dawning, 
Which  turns  to  praise  thy  shame,  to  joy  thy  grief; 

0  man  !  cast  forth  thy  bitter  taunts  no  longer, 
Cease  to  reproach,  thy  triumph  shall  be  brief. 

Thrice  cruel  words  !    "  The  woman  whom  Thou 


She  gave  the  fruit  to  me,  and  I  did  eat" 
Through  woman  hast  thou  fallen  ?  Aye,  remember, 
A  woman  only  lifts  thee  to  thy  feet. 

Therefore,  0  mournful  Eve,  fly  thou  to  Mary, 
Fly,  Mother,  to  thy  daughter  full  of  grace, 

Who  satisfies  the  Father  for  the  Mother, 
And  wipes  away  the  stain  of  the  disgrace. 

Our  God  in  the  sweet  treasures  of  His  goodness 
Hath  sought  and  found  how  aid  shall  be  supplied ; 
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For  Mary's  wisdom  shall  blot  out  thy  folly, 
And  her  humility  efface  thy  pride. 

For  one  who  gave  the  fruit  of  death  and  sorrow, 
Another  gives  the  fruit  of  endless  days  ; 

Change  then,  0  man,  thy  false,  unkind  excuses, 
Into  a  burst  of  gratitude  and  praise. 

44  0  Lord  !  the  woman  who  to  me  is  given, 
She  gave  the  Fruit  of  Life,  and  I  did  eat ; 

And  by  this  Food  my  spirit  hath  been  quickened  ! 
0  taste  beyond  compare  !  0  Food  most  sweet!" 

For  this,  God's  angel  comes  to  thee,  0  Mary  ; 

Virgin  most  admirable,  greatest,  best ; 
Winning  His  pardon  for  thy  fallen  parents, 

And  for  thy  children,  life  and  peace  and  rest. 

C.  P. 


The  Catholic  Masters. 


ST.  PHILIP  NERI. 


BT    OOTAVIA     HKNHKI. . 


To  St.  Philip  Neri  (born  in  1515,  at  Flor- 
ence, and  ordained  priest  at  Rome,  in  1561,) 
do  we  owe  the  beautiful  name  and  origin  of 
an  art-form  which  arose  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  heresy  and  schism  menaced  our 
Holy  Church.  St.  Philip  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest methods  of  expressing  Scriptural  stories 
in  musical  form.  In  order  to  draw  young  peo- 
ple to  church,  and  keep  them  from  the  baneful 
influence  of  the  secular  amusement*  of  those 
days,  he  used  to  explain  and  teach  Bible  his- 
tories, and  intersperse  his  instructions  with 
Landi  spiritual!,  sacred  hymns  adapted  to  the 
subject  he  taught.  In  order  to  make  these 
meetings  still  more  attractive,  the  Saint  dram- 
atized in  simple  manner  sacred  stories  or 
events  from  Scripture,  such  as  David  and  Go- 
liath, the  Good  Samaritan,  and  the  Prodigal 
Son. 

Palestrina  was  one  of  the  musicians  who 
aided  St.  Philip  in  these  musical  dramas  (azi- 
oni  sacre),  which  were  held  "in  a  room,  or  hall, 
adjoining  the  church,  called  an  oratory,"  and 
some  of  the  great  master's  sweetest  music  is 
found  in  the  choral  parts  of  these  "  oratory  " 
scenes.  Thus  originated  the  name;  and  al- 
though it  gained  broader  form  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  secular  drama  called  "  opera," 
the  primary  meaning  and  intent  of  oratorio 
rests  with  St.  Philip  Neri. 


But  both  oratorio  and  opera  had  their 
germs  in  those  early  sacred  plays  called  mys- 
teries, or  miracle-plays,  which  arose  from  the 
necessity  of  engrafting  Christianity  on  hea- 
then practices,  in  order  to  attract  these  nations 
to  the  service  of  the  new  religion,  in  which 
they  were  to  find  a  more  beautiful  faith  than 
any  their  mythology  could  give.  Symbolism 
was  the  only  channel,  and  the  dramatic  ele- 
ment (which  among  all  nations  has,  from  the 
earliest  times,  been  the  ruling  element)  was 
the  most  speedy  method  of  embodying  the 
instruction  of  Bible  histories  and  religious 
story.  At  first  these  plays  were  in  the  hands 
of  priests,  who  in  those  early  days  of  our  holy 
Faith  were  the  supreme  guides  of  their  con- 
gregations in  social  as  well  as  spiritual  mat- 
ters. 

During  the  following  centuries,  in  the  south 
of  Europe  (where  the  old  Roman  theatrical  rep- 
resentations were  by  no  means  extinguished) 
secular  and  oft-times  profane  elements  began 
to  mingle  with  the  holy  legends,  so  that  the 
miracle-plays  fell  into  disrepute  and  were 
banished  from  the  churches.  With  these,  the 
simple  stories  arranged  by  St.  Philip  and  set 
to  music  by  Palestrina  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon, except  to  develop  the  germ  of  their  first 
pure  purpose  into  the  roots  of  the  grandest 
and  noblest  art-form  in  the  world  of  music. 

Giacomo  Carissirai,*  who  devoted  himself  to 
the  development  of  the  sacred  cantata,  com- 
posed a  number  of  oratorios  full  of  effective 
music,  especially  in  the  choruses. 

But  with  the  oratorio  proper  was  another 
form  of  oratorio  called  the  Passion,  from  the 
very  ancient  custom  of  representing,  during 
Holy  Week,  the  Passion  of  Christ,  A  priest 
recited  the  part  of  Jesus,  another  that  of  the 
Evangelist,  and  a  third  the  other  parts ;  the 
people  (tu)-biv),  the  disciples  and  the  Jews 
were  represented  by  the  chorus.  In  this 
manner  it  is  still  performed  in  the  Sixtine 
Chapel  at  Rome.  The  music  sung  in  form  of 
chants  is  very  subordinate  to  the  words ;  dra- 
matic element  is  entirely  wanting,  except  the 
sympathetic  expression  which  truly  musi- 
cianly  singers  can  give  to  the  phrases. 

The  rich  and  varied  forms  of  the  Masses 
used  in  the  Catholic  Church  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  developed  the 
grandeur  and  simplicity  of  the  choral ;  and 


*  Born  at  Marino,  near  Rome,  in  1604. 
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Luther,  although  he  banished  the  words,  kept 
the  music  of  the  Church,  and  employed  a  Cath- 
olic (Ludwig  Senfle,  chapel-master  at  the  Cath- 
olic court  of  Munich.)  to  aid  him  in  the  com- 
position of  the  chorals  and  sacred  melodies 
which  his  careful  musical  instruction  at  the 
•onvent  enabled  him  to  give  to  the  world. 

In  the  cultivation  of  this  new  form — ora- 
torio— modern  tonalities  were  rapidly  devel- 
oped, and  even  Church  music  yielded  to  the 
newer  methods  of  harmony.  The  Venetian 
masters,  however,  were  the  first  to  forsake  the 
severer  systems  of  the  ecclesiastical  keys.  The 
three  principal  music  schools  of  Italy — Rome, 
Venice  and  Naples — were  yearly  graduating 
masters  of  extraordinary  genius;  the  art 
which  the  Church  had  so  zealously  guarded 
was  henceforth  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  lay- 
men ;  and  although  music  formed  a  necessary 
part  of  priestly  education,  it  was  not  so  ear- 
nestly studied  as  a  science  by  the  religious 
orders.* 

Of  the  masters  in  the  Roman  school  after 
Carissimi  (who,  although  trained  in  the  Vene- 
tian school,  made  his  reputation  in  Rome  by 
great  advances  in  his  treatment  of  orchestra- 
tion and  recitative),  the  best  known  are  A.1- 
legri,  the  composer  of  the  renowned  Miserere, 
still  performed  every  year  in  the  Sixtine 
Chapel  during  Passion  Week ;  and  Felix 
Anerio,  the  successor  of  Palestrina  in  the 
honor  of  being  named  "Composer  to  the 
Pope's  Chapel."  Many  others,  of  course,  gave 
brilliancy  to  that  school  as  composers  and 
teachers,  but  want  of  space  forbids  their  men- 
tion here. 

Of  the  Venetian  school,  Claudio  Monteverde, 
whose  use.  of  the  dominant  seventh  revolu- 
tionized old  methods  of  tonal  progression,  and 
Lotti,  whose  church  music  is  full  of  expression 
and  sympathetic  feeling,  are  perhaps  its  most 
distinguished  Catholic  masters.  They  had 
hosts  of  pupils  and  successful  imitators  in 
clearness  of  musical  form  and  devotional  feel- 


*This  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  "operatic  Masses  " 
and  "religious  operas"  began  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  corrupt  the  noble  art-form  of  the  music  of  the 
Church  ;  and  to  Catholic  musicians  there  is  great  truth 
in- Hitter's  words  :  "The  only  radical  means  towards  a 
change  for  tho  better  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  to 
oblige  every  student  of  theology  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted, up  to  a  certain  degree,  with  the  rudiments  of 
music,  and  especially  of  composition.  .  .  .  Every  uni- 
versity or  seminary  of  theology  should  have  a  profes- 
sorship of  sacred  musical  art." 


ing  ;  among  them  was  Antonio  Caldara  (1678- 
1763),  chapel-master  at  the  court  of  their  most 
Catholic  majesties  the  Hapsburgs,  in  Vienna. 
From  the  time  Alessandro  Scarlatti  (1650- 
1725)  entered  upon  his  engagement  as  chapel- 
master  of  the  king's  music  at  Naples,  the  Ne- 
apolitan school  rose  to  peculiar  distinction. 
In  the  world  of  music  it  may  well  be  said, 
"  Greater  is  he  who  serveth  than  he  who  sit- 
teth  at  the  feast";  for  Scarlatti  was  a  true 
servant  and  follower  of  his  Roman  and  Vene- 
tian predecessors,  and  adhered  most  strictly  to 
their  art  principles;  and  although  he  for- 
warded the  development  of  dramatic  music,  he 
never  introduced  opera  style  into  his  composi- 
tions for  the  church.  His  pupil  and  succes- 
sor, Francesco  Durante,  sent  out  musicians  of 
such  extraordinary  genius  that  Italians  may 
be  said  to  have  been  what  the  Netherlander* 
once  were,  "  masters  who  ruled  and  taught  the 
world  of  music." 

Nicolo  Jomelli,  surnamed  "the  Gluck  of 
Italy";  Nicola  Piccini,  the  rival  of  Gluck  at 
the  court  of  Louis  XVI  of  France ;  Paisiello, 
the  gentle  tone-artist ;  and  Pergolesi,  whose 
graceful,  delicate  Stabaf  Mater  and  whose 
Salve  Reyina  are  still  sung,  are  among  the 
masters  of  the  Neapolitan  school  founded  by 
Scarlatti.  But  the  composers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  borrowing,  as  they  often  did,  for 
the  music  of  the  Catholic  liturgy  motiros  from 
their  operas  instead  of  the  Gregorian  Chant, 
church  music  began  to  lose  the  noble  recita- 
tive of  the  Gregorian,  and  modern  tonalities 
became  in  time  so  different  from  the  simple 
cantus  firmus  that  the  intonation  of  the  offi- 
ciating priest  and  the  response  of  the  choir 
were  changed  from  their  original  form.  The 
magnificence  of  the  church  service  was  greatly 
increased  when  the  dramatic  melodic  element 
(kept  within  limits  of  propriety  and  sympa- 
thetic expression)  found  its  way  into  the  lit- 
urgy ;  but  the  music,  although  good,  was  not 
church  music.  When  the  composer  of  sacred 
music  depended  wholly  upon  his  own  inven- 
tiveness, the  difference  between  the  aria  of  an 
opera  and  that  of  a  Mass  became  more  and 
more  indistinct;  and  the  Italian  masters  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  among  whom  we  find 
Guglielmi,  Paisiello,  and  Zingarelli,  gave  much 
delicious  melody,  but — harmonic  foundation 
was  wanting,  and  the  music  of  their  follower* 
became  insipid  and  monotonous. 

Thus  the  glory  of  the  Italian  schools  ot 
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sacml  Mi'i-ic  passed  away,  us  German  and 
rich  Catholic  composers  arose ;  but  in  the 
'irian  offshoot  of  the  Neapolitan  school, 
men  of  nnnicial  genius,  well  versed  in  all  mu- 
sical learning,  mingled  Northern  brain  with 
Italian  heart ;  and  thr  grand  Catholic  masters, 
Haydn,  Mo//irt,  Beethoven,  and  Schubert,  al- 
though their  works  lack  the  essential  religious 
character  required  by  the  traditions  of  the 
Palestrina  style,  have  rescued  the  music  of  the 
Church  from  Italian  degeneracy,  and  given  it 
a  nobler  impulse. 

Music,  the  science  which  announced  the 
Birth  of  the  Redeemer,  has  ever  faithfully 
served  at  the  altar  of  Holy  Church  ;  born  at  the 
altar,  patiently  studied  and  tenderly  guarded 
in  convent  and  monastery,  given  to  the  world 
by  Catholic  musicians  in  the  glorious  forms  of 
Mass,  psalm  and  oratorio,  Church  music 
still  stands  patiently  awaiting  a  master  to 
bring  once  more  before  us  its  long  hidden 
treasures.  "  Such  art  treasures  are  plentiful, 
and  only  wait  for  the  loving  hand  to  be 
brought  to  light  again.  .  .  .  Efficiency  is  not 
obtained  by  a  merely  superficial  occupation 
with  the  subject  of  art :  it  is  the  fruit  of  the 
devotion  of  a  man's  whole  life."  * 

This  the  early  Catholic  masters  knew,  and 
this  it  was  which  made  them  MASTERS. 


•Ritter,  "  History  of  Music." 


Venerable  Bede. 


Venerable  Bede  was  born  in  Northumber- 
land, A.  D.  672,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  was 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  Benedict  Biscop,  Ab- 
bot of  Wearmouth,  and  under  him  he  was 
educated.  In  the  monastery  of  Wearmouth 
and  in  the  adjoining  abbey  of  Jarrow,  to  which 
Bede  seems  at  the  end  of  his  life  to  have  been 
specially  attached,  he  spent  the  whole  of  his 
i  life  of  incessant  study  and  teaching. 
His  death  took  place  A.  D.  735,  and  he  was 
busy  with  his  literary  labors  almost  till  he 
drew  his  last  breath.  The  account  of  his  last 
hours  has  been  written  by  the  loving  hand  of  a 
pupil  who  was  present.  He  tells  how,  though 
worn  out  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
suffering  from  a  swelling  in  his  feet,  appar- 
ently from  dropsy,  the  zealous  teacher  was  still 
unwearying  in  his  work.  He  had  in  hand  a 
translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  he 


only  concluded  it  on  the  day  on  which  he  died. 
That  work  done,  he  asked  to  be  laid  down  OB 
the  floor  of  his  cell  in  the  place  where  he  had 
been  ever  wont  to  pray,  and,  with  his  head 
supported  in  his  pupil's  hands,  died  as  hit 
feeble  voice  was  uttering  a  Gloria  Patri  as  an 
act  of  thanksgiving  for  the  work  which  he  had 
been  permitted  to  complete. 

The  writings  of  Bede  are  well  deserving  of 
all  attention,  both  for  the  historical  informa- 
tion they  supply  and  as  a  monument  of  one 
of  the  most  diligent  workers  of  his  time.  The 
"Ecclesiastical  History"  is  but  a  tiny  frag- 
ment of  his  voluminous  labors.  At  the  close 
of  this  volume,  which  is  the  fruit  of  his  ripest 
years,  he  enumerates  more  than  thirty  worki 
which  he  had  written,  many  of  them  of  large 
extent  and  prepared  with  much  care.  In  his 
treatise  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  he  had 
access  to  a  valuable  MS.  which  seems  to  be  at 
present  among  the  treasures  of  the  Bodleian, 
and  he  has  riot  failed  to  notice  and  comment 
on  various  readings  in  such  wise  that  his  re- 
marks have  their  interest  for  biblical  student* 
of  to-day.  Of  course  the  largest  portion  of 
the  works  of  a  monk  of  the  seventh  century 
must  be  in  connection  with  biblical  subjects ; 
but  Bede  has  left  something  of  another  char- 
acter, too.  Some  of  his  letters  remain  ;  he 
wrote  the  lives  of  such  of  the  abbots  of  Wear- 
mouth  as  he  had  known  ;  he  labored  on  or- 
thography, chronology,  and  rhetoric,  and  wrote 
a  book  of  hymns  and  another  of  epigrams. 

Of  Bede's  numerous  works  none  other  has 
the  wide  interest  that  attaches  to  the  "  Eccle- 
siastical History."  It  was  finished  two  yean 
before  his  death,  and  consists  of  five  books. 
The  first  contains  in  its  first  twenty-two  chap- 
ters, by  way  of  prefatory  matter,  a  brief  notice 
of  the  history  of  Britain  and  its  inhabitants 
from  the  time  of  Caj-ar's  invasion  till  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  among  the  Angles 
by  the  missionaries  who  were  sent  over,  under 
Augustine,  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  This 
book  carries  the  story  of  English  Christianity 
down  to  the  death  of  that  Pontiff  in  604. 
The  second  book  contains  the  further  history 
down  to  633,  the  year  in  which  died  Edwin, 
King  of  Northumberland.  The  third  book 
end»  635,  at  which  date  Wighard  had  been 
sent  from  England  to  Rome  to  receive  conse- 
cration from  the  Pope  as  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury;  but  he  having  died  there,  the  Pope 
selected  the  famous  monk  of  Tarsus,  Theodore, 
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to  be  Archbishop,  and  in  him  provided  a  most 
vigorous  head  for  the  Church  in  Britain.  In 
the  fourth  book  we  are  told  much  of  the  re- 
forms which  were  introduced  by  Theodore,  and 
the  history  is  continued  till  the  death  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  in  687 ;  while  the  final  book  brings  it 
down  to  731,  and  contains  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  various  episcopal  Sees  then  ex- 
isting in  the  laud,  and  of  the  peaceful  state  of 
the  whole  country — so  peaceful  -that  there  was, 
as  it  were,  a  beating  of  swords  into  plough- 
shares, for  many  of  the  nobles  left  the  secular 
life  and  became  members  of  one  or  other  of 
the  flourishing  monasteries. 


Correspondence. 

I HK   LATH   PATRKR   BKBKAKD,   TRAPP18T. 

RBV.  AND  DEAR  FATHER  :—• In  your  last  issue  you 
published  a  short  notice  of  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Bernard  McCaffery,  Prior  of  the  Trappist  Monas- 
tery of  New  Melleray,  Iowa.  As  you  expressed 
a  regret  that  you  had  not  material  for  a  more 
extended  account  of  the  life  and  labors  of  this 
worthy  son  of  St.  Bernard,  I  write  to  communi- 
cate some  fact*  that  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
pious  readers. 

I  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  Father  Bernard 
well,  and  of  him  it  could  be  truthfully  said,  "To 
know  him  was  to  love  him."  I  have  never  known, 
in  all  my  acquaintance,  one  more  loved  and  ven- 
erated than  he — loved  for  his  kindness  and  char- 
ity, venerated  for  his  rare  sanctity.  Like  all  holy 
persons,  though  uncompromisingly  severe  on  him- 
self, he  was  always  most  lenient  to  others,  grant- 
ing them  every  privilege  consistent  with  strict 
duty.  An  uncharitable  expression  never  escaped 
his  lips.  He  always  had  a  kind  word  to  say  of  the 
erring,  and  invariably  excused  the  motive  when 
compelled  to  condemn  the  act. 

For  upward  of  thirty  years  he  was  a  zealous 
and  untiring  laborer  in  the  cause  of  religion  in 
the  Northwest.  During  all  that  period,  besides 
his  community  office,  he  attended,  without  assist- 
ance, the  church  attached  to  the  monastery.  It  was 
one  of  the  largest  parishes  in  Dubuque  County, 
consisting  of  upward  of  two  hundred  families  ; 
and  as  they  were  all  farmers,  and  scattered  over 
a  large  territory,  it  was  difficult  to  attend.  Fa- 
ther Bernard's  custom  was  to  hear  confessions  all 
day  on  Saturday,  often  beginning  early  in  the 
morning  and  continuing  until  ten  or  eleven  o'- 
clock at  night  He  was  always  in  his  confessional 
again  next  morning  from  five  o'clock  until  eight. 
He  then  said  Mass,  after  which  he  heard  confes- 


until ten  o'clock,  when  he  would  say  a  sec- 
ond Mass  and  give  an  instruction. 

If  unbroken  prayer  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  saints,  the  holy  Trappist  did  not  differ  in 
this  particular  from  what  we  read  of  God's  holy 
servants.  I  frequently  made  short  journeys  with 
him,  and  was  in  his  company  time  and  again ;  I 
can  say  I  never  knew  him  to  interrupt  his  prayer, 
unless  it  was  to  speak  on  some  pious  subject.  He 
discoursed  of  God  and  the  future  life  with  an  ear* 
neatness  I  shall  never  forget. 

Father  McCaffery  was  born,  educated  and  or- 
dained in  Ireland,  coming  to  Dubuque  with  the 
pioneers  of  his  Order.  The  country  was  then  a 
veritable  wilderness  ;  but  the  labors  and  hard- 
ships incident  to  missionary  life,  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing, seemed  only  to  stimulate  his  zeal.  He  was. 
the  worthy  wnfrerf  of  the  late  Bishops  Smyth,  of 
Dubuque,  and  O'Gorman,  of  Omaha,  and  the  warm 
friend  of  the  late  Father  Donahoe,  the  venerated 
founder  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  B.  V.  M.  An 
eminent  scholar  and  a  man  of  unquestioned  effi- 
ciency, Father  Bernard  was  himself,  if  we  mistake 
not,  proffered  the  mitre ;  but  his  humility  made  him 
shrink  from  the  responsible  dignity,  and  through 
the  intercession  of  his  abbot  he  was  permitted 
continue  the  austere  life  of  a  Trappist  priest  So 
great  was  his  humility  that,  although  an  eloquent 
speaker,  he  would  never  preach  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  which  he  was  the  beloved  pastor  ;  and  in 
his  instructions  to  them  be  always  endeavored  to 
convey  his  meaning  in  the  most  simple  and  homely 
manner  ;  it  was  only  when  his  love  of  virtue  or 
zeal  for  God's  service  got  the  better  of  his  reserve 
that  the  deep  theologian  and  orator  became  ap- 
parent 

But  if  there  was  one  virtue  that  shone  pre- 
eminently in  this  holy  religions  it  was  charity. 
Wherever  sorrow,  sickness  or  sin  made  its  appear- 
ance, there  was  Father  Bernard  to  be  found,  con- 
soling, advising,  encouraging,  exhorting.  It  mat- 
tered not  what  the  time,  season  or  distance  might 
be,  he  was  ever  ready  to  go  when  summoned  to 
administer  the  consolations  of  religion  to  the  sick 
or  dying,  at  whose  bedside  he  seemed  a  very  an- 
gel. 

His  austerities  exceeded  even  the  rigor  of  his 
rigid  rule  ;  he  never  took  more  than  one  meal  a 
day,  and  that  consisted  of  a  few  potatoes  and  a  cup 
of  milk.  He  seemed  dead  to  all  feelings  of  heat 
and  cold.  I  have  known  him  to  hear  confessions 
for  hours  at  a  time  sitting  on  a  log  outside  the 
hut  which  first  served  as  a  chapel,  while  Masses 
were  going  on  inside  ;  and  this,  despite  the  biting 
cold  of  a  winter's  day  in  Northern  Iowa.  For 
years  he  suffered  from  a  painful  malady  (dropsy)  ; 
but  when  asked  about  his  health,  he  would  only 
say, "  Well  enough,  only  rotten  with  pride." 

Such  a  life  as  Father  Bernard's  could  not  but 
attract  the  notice  of  those  outside  the  Church  ;  he 
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made  many  convert*,  on  whom  be  stamped,  in  a 
marked  degree,  the  impress  of  his  own  virtues. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  this  brief  sketch  to 
even  enumerate  a  tithe  of  the  good  deeds  done 
daring  a  long  and  devoted  life;  it  is  sufficient  that 
tfcey  are  recorded  by  the  angels  of  (tod,  to  whom 
alone  most  of  them  are  known.  We  firmly  trust 
that,  through  the  mercy  of  our  Divine  Saviour, 
who  said  that  not  even  a  cup  of  cold  water  given 
in  His  name  shall  fail  of  its  reward,  good  Father 
Bernard  IN  now  enjoying  that  heaven  for  which 
he  so  long  and  earnestly  labored ;  so  that  while 
we  regret  that  bus  Order  and  the  Church  has  lost 
a  worthy  priest,  we  rejoice  in  the  hope  that  heaven 
h*>  gained  another  saint. 

Faithfully  yours  in  J.  M.  J., 


Catholic  Note*. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  KeatingeV  review  of 
"Motley's  Reminiscences"  recalls  a  remarkable 
vision  of  St.  Teresa.  No  Catholic  now  doubts  that 
tfee  Oxford  movement  was  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  The  Saint  thought  herself  standing  on 
the  shore  of  a  vast  sea,  and  on  the  water  she  be- 
held a  great  ship  with  all  sail  set,  floating  ma- 
jestically along.  While  she  was  gazing  at  the 
beautiful  object,  it  suddenly  began  to  disappear 
beneath  the  waters,  with  sails  set  and  pennons  fly- 
ing. It  sank  deeper  and  deeper,  till  nothing  but  the 
tops  of  the  masts  could  be  seen  above  the  water. 
While  thus  gazing  on  the  spectacle,  saddened  and 
wondering,  the  ship,  after  a  time,  began  to  rise 
from  the  deep,  first  the  masts  and  rigging,  then 
the  hull,  until  it  appeared  as  at  first,  and  then 
resumed  its  onward  course.  St.  Teresa  lifted  up 
her  heart  to  God,  desiring  to  be  enlightened  in  re- 
gard to  the  apparition.  She  was  given  to  un- 
derstand that  the  ship  represented  the  English 
Church,  that  England  would  fall  away  from  the 
Faith,  but  that  after  three  hundred  years  it  would 
be  restored.  When  the  Oxford  movement  began 
the  three  hundred  years  were  just  accomplished. 


The  city  of  Argenteuil,  France,  possesses  one  of 
the  most  precious  relics  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
world.  In  the  ninth  century  Charlemagne  de- 
posited there  the  seamless  Tunic  worn  by  our 
Divine  Saviour  when  He  ascended  Mount  Cal- 
vary, and  on  which  lots  were  cast  by  the  soldiers 
charged  with  the  Crucifixion.  The  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  llgr.  Goux,  wishing  to  give  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  veneration  always  paid  to  this  sacred 
relic,  some  time  ago  consulted  the  Congregation  of 
Rites  in  regard  to  instituting  a  new  office  for  his 
diocese  in  honor  of  the  holy  Tunic.  The  answer 
of  the  Congregation  has  been  favorable.  Before 
applying  to  the  Sacred  Congregation,  Mgr.  Goux 


had  the  reliquary  of  Argenteuil  opened  in  his 
presence.  From  the  document  which  he  drew  up 
on  that  occasion  the  following  extract*  have  been 
made  public : 

"We,  Pierre-Antoine-Paul  Goux,  Bishop  of  Ver- 
Haillen,  having  gone  to  Argenteuil  on  the  17th  of  July 
la«t,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  seals  placed  on 
the  reliquary  by  our  venerable  predecessor  in  1844  «ia 
our  previous  visit*  we  had  ascertained  that  these  teal* 
wore  in  danger  of  falling  off,  the  cords  holding  tha 
reliquary,  to  which  they  were  attached,  having  becoas* 
decayed  by  age),  we  found' the  sacred  reliquary  placed, 
aa  w«  had  ordered,  in  the  reception-room  of  the  Sister* 
of  Mary  Joseph,  whither  it  had  been  borne  in  procession . 
by  M.  1'Abbe  Totwier,  hw  vicars,  and  other  ecclesiastic*. 

"After  having  knelt  and  prayed  before  the  holjr 
relic,  we  broke  the  seals  and  opened  the  reliquary. 
We  then  piously  took  out  the  sacred  vestment,  which 
we  spread  on  a  table  prepared  for  the  purpose,  in  or* 
der  to  examine  in  what  state  it  had  been  left  by  the 
mutilations  of  former  times,  especially  of  1793. 

"We  havft  ascertained  that  the  holy  Tunic  is  no 
longer  entire ;  considerable  portions  of  it  remain,  di- 
vided into  four  pieces,  one  large  and  three  smaller 
ones,  the  following  being  an  approximate  measure- 
ment of  them  :  the  largest  piece,  one  metre  and  twenty- 
two  centimetres  in  ita  greatest  length  and  one  metre  in 
ita  greatest  breadth,  shows  the  form  of  the  neck  and 
the  sloping  of  the  sleeves  at  ita  upper  part.  On  the 
smrface  of  this  piece  are  five  holes  of  different  sizes,  and 
the  piece  appears  to  be  about  half  the  Tunic.  The 
three  other  fragments  measure  respectively  sixty-two 
centimetres  by  forty-three,  thirty-six  centimetres  by 
twenty-two,  and  forty- two  centimetres  by  fourteen. 
Besides  these,  are  some  very  small  fragments,  one  of 
which— about  ten  centimetres  in  length — has  the  form 
of  a  round  hem,  and  seema  to  have  been  detached  from 
the  neck  or  from  a  sleeve. 

"  The  texture  of  the  holy  Tunic  ia  formed  of  threads 
of  the  color  and  about  the  thickness  of  camel's  hair. 
The  woof  is  not  close,  and  is  silky  to  the  touch.  We 
noticed  in  the  principal  piece  numerous  large  reddish 
stains,  as  of  blood." 

There  is  no  country  so  barren  or  inaccessible, 
no  nation  so  uncivilized,  to  which  the  Church 
does  not  send  her  missionaries  to  announce  the 
doctrine  of  the  Redemption.  Even  the  desert  plains 
of  Patagonia,  so  often  visited  by  frightful  hurri- 
canes, have  not  escaped  her  vigilant  eye  and  moth- 
erly care.  Since  the  discovery  of  America,  zeal- 
ous missionaries  have  often  attempted  to  pene- 
trate into  this  hostile  country,  but  their  endeavors 
were  without  success  :  they  were  all  killed  by  the 
natives,  or  forced  to  return  to  Europe.  In  the 
year  1875,  Pope  Pius  IX  charged  the  followers  of 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  with  the  mission  of  evangeliz- 
ing Patagonia  and  the  adjacent  islands.  The  zeal- 
ous Dora  Bosco,  of  Turin,  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  mission,  the  chief  aim  of  which,  according 
to  the  Holy  Father's  instructions,  was  to  be  the 
education  of  children.  How  successful  the  Fa- 
thers have  been  in  their  enterprise  may  be  judged 
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from  the  present  condition  of  the  mission.  There 
*re  now  five  establishments  :  Carmen  de  Pata- 
.gones,  with  1,600  converted  Indians ;  Quardia 
Mitra,  with  an  equal  number  ;  Conesa  and  Choele, 
founded  but  a  short  time  ago ;  and  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  where  500  Liranes  Indians  have  been  bap- 
tized. In  Central  Patagonia  also  several  hundreds 
x)f  Indians  have  already  embraced  the  true  Faith. 
A  number  of  asylums  and  educational  institutions 
have  been  established,  which  are  in  a  nourishing 
•condition. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Ignatius  Moraes  Car- 
doso, Cardinal  Patriarch  of  Lisbon,  who  died  last 
month,  was  held  in  such  high  esteem  for  his  noble 
•qualities  as  a  man  and  his  examplary  character  as 
an  ecclesiastic  that  the  entire  Church  of  Portugal 
mourns  his  death.  .__ 

The  Rev.  James  Conlan,  of  the  diocese  of  Cleve- 
land ;  the  Rev.  Father  Collins,  0.  S.  D. ;  and  the 
Rev.  James  Harrigan,  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Troy, 
all  recently  deceased,  are  commended  to  the  prayers 
of  the  faithful. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


New  Publications. 

IDEAS  FOR  A  SCIENCE  OF  GOOD  GOVERNMENT  IN  AD- 
DRESSES, LETTERS  AND  ARTICLES  ON  A  STRICTLY 
NATIONAL  CURRENCY,  TARIFF  AND  CIVIL  SER- 
VICE. By  Hon.  Peter  Cooper,  LL.  D.  New  York  : 
Trow's  Printing  and  Bookbinding  Company.  1883. 

.  The  well-known  author  of  this  contribution  to 
•useful  knowledge  was,  as  he  states  in  his  preface, 
actuated  by  a  high  sense  of  duty  in  publishing  it. 
Persons  actuated  by  a  similar  motive  will  perhaps 
read  it,  and  even  believe  in  nearly  all  that  they  find 
therein.  A  quotation  on  page  61,  from  the  New 
York  Mercantile  Journal,  sufficiently  exhibits  the 
self-sacrificing  patriotism  of  the  devoted  man  of 
whom  the  people  of  the  United  States  showed  so 
little  appreciation  in  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1876.  "  With  a  split  at  St.  Louis,"  said  our  ven- 
erable fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Peter  Cooper, — "  with  a 
split  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  election  of  President 
thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  re- 
gard my  possible  selection  as  President  of  the 
United  States  with  positive  alarm.  And  yet," 
•continued  the  aged  patriot,  as  a  mild  zephyr  from 
the  southwest  wind  gently  lifted  his  locks  and 
brushed  them  out  upon  his  shoulder — "and  yet  I 
am  ready  for  the  sacrifice."  How  pleasant  it  is  for 
us  to  know  that  so  painful  and  alarming  a  sacrifice 
was  never  demanded,  but  that  the  good  old  man 
was  permitted  to  end  his  days  in  peace  amidst  the 
comforts  of  the  domestic  circle  !  The  exterior  of 
the  book  is  creditable  to  the  publishers, — neat,  but 
not  gaudy,— and  it  is  just  the  sort  of  work  to  im- 
part an  air  of  respectability  to  a  small  library. 


Uouth's  Department. 


The  Adventures  of  Fernando,  Grande* 
of  Spain. 


BY     CANON     SOHMID. 


PART   II. 

CHAPTER  V. 

OON  other  afflictions  came  upon 
the  unhappy  Alonso  which 
served  to  aggravate  his  remorse 
of  conscience.  His  younger 
children  were  infected  witk 
small-pox,  and,  one  after  another, 
were  snatched  away  in  the  very 
bloom  of  childhood.  Their  loss  pained 
the  parents  excessively ;  but  the  fact 
that  they  died  of  the  small-pox  made  Alonso 
reflect  seriously.  He  said  to  himself:  "In 
order  to  get  Fernando  out  of  the  way,  without 
raising  suspicion,  I  made  out  he  had  caught 
this  hateful  malady  ;  and,  now,  my  own  chil- 
dren die  of  it.  Is  this  a  punishment  of  God 
for  my  deceit  and  cruelty  ?  But  would  God 
have  punished  the  innocent  children  instead 
of  their  guilty  father?  That  cannot  be." 
He  reflected  long  and  seriously ;  at  last  the 
thought  struck  him :  "  For  the  innocent  chil- 
dren, their  early  death  may  have  been  a  bene- 
fit ;  for  me,  guilty  as  I  am,  a  punishment :  thia 
is  the  testimony  of  my  conscience.  An  in- 
finitely wise  God  can,  by  a  single  means,  bring 
about  many  different  results ;  it  is  only  we 
short-sighted  men  that  have  often  to  employ 
many  different  means  to  reach  one  end,  which, 
even  then,  is  often  unattained.  I  must,  there- 
fore, think  that  the  death  of  my  children,  by 
which  they  have  been  transferred  to  heaven, 
still  remains  a  vengeance  wreaked  on  me  for 
my  crime  against  my  brother's  child."  But 
he  argued  with  himself  again  :  "  Pshaw !  these 
are  only  imaginations  of  mine"  ;  and  he  tried 
to  repel  these  contradictory  thoughts  from  hii 
mind. 

Alonso's  eldest  daughter,  Eugenia,  a  most 
amiable  young  lady  of  eighteen,  had  just  then 
an  opportunity  to  marry  well.  An  excellent 
young  man,  who  was  not  only  called  but  was 
in  reality  a  nobleman,  sought  her  band.  Eu- 
genia felt  much  honored,  and  was  rejoiced  at 
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this  offer,  which  was  in  perfect  accord  with 
her  own  desires.  Her  mother  was  heartily 
willing  to  give  her  consent,  considering  the 
tional  qualities  of  the  young  inau ;  but 
ather  njVcted  him  with  contempt,  be- 
lie thought  him  neither  rich  nor  respect- 
able enough,  and  forced  £ugeuia,  contrary  to 
her  inclinations,  to  marry  an  old  duke  of  dis- 
solute life,  who  was,  however,  rich  and  influ- 
ential. The  unhappy  young  woman  soon  be- 
came an  invalid,  and  died  a  few  years  afterward. 

This  fresh  blow  shook  Alouso  to  the  depth 
of  his  soul.  "And  I  am  to  blame  for  this 
early  death  of  my  beloved  daughter,  too ! " 
he  said.  "My  ambition  forced  upon  her  that 
cursed  marriage  which  has  caused  her  death  ! 
She  has  left  no  children.  I,  who  murdered  the 
only  child  of  my  brother  and  my  good  sister- 
in-law,  will  yet  lose  all  my  children.  I  shall 
never  see  a  grandchild." 

And  so  it  happened.  Philip,  Alonso's  sur- 
viving son,  his  first-born  and  the  best-loved 
of  all  his  children,  became  the  victim  of  the 
godless  principles  instilled  into  him  by  his 
father.  He  had  been  educated,  according  to 
his  father's  wish,  for  the  world.  "  Honor  above 
everything  !"  was  his  sole  maxim. 

His  pious  mother  gave  these  words  their 
right  meaning.  "In  a  certain  sense,"  she 
would  repeat,  "the  saying  is  certainly  true. 
Honor  with  respect  to  virtue  is  what  bright- 
ness is  with  respect  to  gold.  Honor  without 
virtue  is  but  false  glitter — deceitful  gilding  of 
a  base  metal.  But  true  honor  is  one  with 
virtue, — not  only  glitter  of  gold,  but  pure  gold. 
We  must  avoid  whatever  dishonors  us,  not 
only  before  men,  but  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 
In  this  sense,  my  son,  say  always:  'Honor 
before  everything  ! ' ' 

But  the  son  paid  little  attention  to  his 
mother,  and  guided  himself  entirely  by  the  ex- 
ample of  his  father,  whose  highest  desire  was 
to  be  considered  honorable  by  men.  Philip, 
then-fore,  fell  into  many  foolish  acts,  which, 
however,  he  thought  necessary  to  maintain 
his  dignity  as  a  true  nobleman.  Thinking 
himself  insulted  by  a  young  noble  of  his  own 
rank,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  challenge  him  to  a 
duel.  He  inflicted  a  wound  on  his  antagonist 
from  which  he  died  instantly ;  but  he  him- 
elf  received  three  stabs  which  caused  his 
leath  in  a  few  days. 

When  his  father  heard  this  mournful  news, 
ie  was  deeply  grieved,  and  became  sad  even 


unto  death.  "Three  stabs!"  he  repeated  to 
himself;  "that  is  the  most  terrible  of  all!" 
He  was  reminded  of  the  three  wounds  by 
which,  according  to  Pedro's  account,  little 
Fernando  had  been  assassinated.  His  anguish 
now  reached  its  highest  pitch. 

Much  as  AlonHO  tried  to  conceal  his  inward 
disquiet  from  every  human  being,  he  did  not 
succeed.  His  wife  could  not  lail  to  notice  it, 
and  was  greatly  troubled.  Often  did  she  ask 
him,  in  the  tenderest  accents:  "0  dearest 
hu&band!  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  What 
is  it  that  troubles  you  ?  Pour  out  the  griefs 
of  your  sad  heart  into  the  heart  of  your  faith- 
ful spouse.  This  will  certainly  ease  your 
mind ;  and  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  advise 
you,  and  speak  a  comforting  word." 

But  Alonso  persevered  in  his  obdurate  si- 
lence. "My  crime,"  he  would  reflect,  "is  too 
great  to  be  confided  to  any  human  ear." 

When  his  wife  regarded  him  with  sorrowful, 
beseeching  look  and  weeping  eyes,  he  would 
only  say  :  '*  Don't  bother  me  !  It's  nothing 
but  a  harmless  affection  of  the  brain,  for  which 
I  can  assign  no  cause,  and  for  which  there  is, 
probably,  no  remedy." 

But  the  anguish  which  by  day  the  miserable 
man  so  violently  compressed,  broke  out  by 
night  in  spite  of  himself.  The  bloody  deed 
that  occupied  his  every  waking  thought  came 
up  before  him  in  his  dreams.  He  would  often 
exclaim,  in  a  loud,  heart-rending  voice,  as  if 
addressing  some  one:  "Why  do  you  always 
show  me  those  three  bleeding  wounds  ?  They 
can  pain  you  no  longer  !  1  was  blind  !  I  was 
crazy  !  Oh,  forgive  me  !  You  are  in  heaven, 
and  I — I  am  already  in  hell,  and  the  flames 
envelop  me  on  all  sides ;  sparks  of  fire  rain 
down  on  me !" 

Such  ravings  did  his  terrified  wife  hear  in 
the  awful  stillness  of  the  night.  In  the  day- 
time Alonso  would  often  sit  in  his  room  with 
his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  so  buried  in 
thought,  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  did  not  even 
observe  that  his  wife  had  entered,  and  was 
standing  beside  him.  "  There  lies  a  curse  on  my 
house  !"  he  cried,  in  tones  of  anguish  ;  "I  de- 
signed to  give  another's  inheritance  to  my  chil- 
dren ;  but  they  are  all  dead  and  gone !  For  this 
end  I  caused  his  death ;  and  I  survive  all  my 
own  children.  I  proposed  to  transmit  the  glory 
of  an  ancient  noble  house  to  my  descendants ; 
but,  alas !  I  shall  be  the  last  of  my  race  ! 
Fool  that  I  was  !  I  thought  to  enjoy  a  heaven 
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on  earth,  and  I  have  created  myself  a  hell !" 
His  poor  wife  shuddered  and  trembled  at  these 
fearful  words,  and  stole  out  of  the  room  un- 
observed. 

The  noble  woman,  who  was  deeply  bowed 
by  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  her  beloved  children, 
was  still  more  grieved  at  the  sad  condition  of 
her  wicked  husband.  She  loved  him  notwith- 
standing his  crime,  and  had  the  most  heart- 
felt compassion  for  the  anguish  he  endured. 
His  silence  was  the  most  trying  to  her;  for 
it  forced  her  to  refrain  from  speaking  to  him. 
Her  strength  finally  gave  way  under  the  abid- 
ing oppression  of  her  heart,  and  she  fell  into 
consumption. 

One  day,  when  the  Countess  had  become 
very  weak  and  was  not  far  from  her  end,  her 
husband  sat  by  her  bedside.  She  made  a  sign 
to  her  maid  to  retire,  pressed  his  hand  in  her 
own,  already  growing  cold,  looked  at  him  sor- 
rowfully, and,  with  the  most  amiable  sweet- 
ness, said  to  him:  u Dearest  husband,  soon  I 
must  part  with  you!"  And  when  she  had 
somewhat  repressed  her  tears,  she  continued  : 
"Listen  to  my  last  words — words  of  love,  of 
peace,  of  reconciliation.  Oh,  long  have  I 
known  the  crime  that  is  weighing  on  your 
soul !  I  suspected  it  from  the  very  beginning. 
I  have  often  heard  the  avowal,  without  your 
knowing  it,  from  your  own  lips.  Your  crime 
is  fearful,  but  with  God  there  is  grace  and 
mercy.  Make  your  peace  with  the  All-;i.erci- 
ful  whilst  you  have  life.  I  hope  to  go  to  God  ; 
oh,  save  your  soul,  that  we  may  not  be  forever 
parted,  that  we  may  meet  again  in  heaven  ! " 

Alonso,  whose  eyes  had  remained  tearless  as 
long  as  his  heart  rejected  sympathy  and  re- 
pentance, now  broke  into  a  flood  of  tears.  "  0 
my  angel !"  he  exclaimed, "  though  you  knew 
I  was  a  devil,  you  still  had  compassion  on  me 
and  loved  me  truly !  Your  love  now  gives 
me  new  life.  The  love  and  mercy  of  God  are 
greater  than  my  crime.  You,  upon  whom  I 
have  brought  so  much  misery — you  forgive 
me  !  and  surely  God  will  forgive  me  too  !  I 
will  turn  to  Him  with  my  whole  heart.  I 
hope  to  meet  you  again  in  heaven." 

The  Countess  smiled  sweetly.  Death  was 
near.  Once  more  her  eyes  met  his,  then,  heav- 
ing a  gentle  sigh,  she  departed.  Alonso  fell 
on  his  knees  by  the  death-bed,  raised  his  folded 
hands,  and  his  eyes,  full  of  tears,  to  heaven, 
and  prayed  as  he  never  prayed  before. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


The  Mariner's  Vow. 


N  a  letter  addressed  to  a  friend 
in  Tours,  the  captain  of  the 
French  ship  Falcon  recounts 
how  he  was  miraculously  pre- 
served from  shipwreck  on  the 
open  sea,  finding  a  haven  at  last  on 
the  coast  of  England  : 
"A  thousand  thanks  for  your  good 
prayers  !  I  have  been  exposed  to  a  ter- 
rible death,  but  my  confidence  in  the  Blessed 
Virgin  has  saved  me.  In  that  terrific  hurri- 
cane, which  has  made  so  many  victims,  my  ves- 
sel was  very  near  being  wrecked.  The  waves 
rose  more  than  thirty  feet  above  us.  Suddenly 
the  coast,  with  its  seething  breakers,  appeared 
only  two  miles  from  our  starboard,  and  the  fury 
of  the  storm  was  driving  us  onward  to  certain 
destruction.  Inevitable  death  stared  us  in  the 
face.  We  could  do  nothing  at  all,  for  the  fury 
of  the  wind  forced  us  to  hold  to  the  gunwale 
with  both  hands. 

"I  called  my  crew  together,  and  began  a 
solemn  prayer.  There  was  no  cheek  that  was 
not  bedewed  with  tears  at  the  thought  of  our 
dear  ones  whose  loving  faces  we  should  never 
behold  again  in  this  life.  We  promised  the 
Blessed  Virgin  that,  in  case  we  should  be 
saved,  we  would  have  a  Solemn  High  Mass  said 
in  her  honor,  at  which  all,  officers  and  crew, 
would  be  present.  We  vowed,  also,  to  walk 
to  the  church  in  procession,  with  bare  heads 
and  feet,  and  clothed  in  a  garment  of  penance. 
Five  minutes  after  this  vow  was  pronounced, 
the  wind  turned  westward,  and  thus  we  kept 
clear  of  the  coast.  Other  ships  quite  near  us 
were  wrecked ;  but  we  felt  that  Heaven  was 
protecting  us.  My  poor  vessel  was  terribly 
shattered  :  the  sails  torn  to  ribbon?,  the  rig- 
ging parted  everywhere,  and  the  masts  broken. 

u  Thus  we  were  driven  about  for  eleven  days, 
drenched  to  the  skin,  having  nothing  to  eat 
but  moistened  biscuit,  and  unable  to  get  a 
wink  of  sleep.  At  last  we  were  able  to  make 
land  here  on  the  coast  of  England.  I  feel  com- 
pletely broken  down,  though  I  am  not  really 
ill. 

"Thank  our  Blessed  Mother  for  me.  The 
escape  was  truly  miraculous." 

Thus  we  see  how  courage  and  confidence  in 
Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea  and  Patroness  of  sailors, 
was  gloriously  rewarded. 
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The    Catholic    Church    and    Modern 
Science. 


A  LECTURE   BY  THE  REV.  J.  A.  ZAHM,  C.  8.  C. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

|TE  question  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
species  is  one  that  has,  more  or  less,  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  philosophers  for 
centuries.  But  the  impetus  given  to  the  study 
of  biological  science,  particularly  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  has  created  for  the  sub- 
ject an  interest  it  never  possessed  before.  It 
has  been  taken  up  not  only  by  speculative 
scientists  aud  sentimental  philanthropists,  but 
also,  and  especially,  by  practical,  learned,  truth- 
loving  naturalists,  philologists,  ethnologists 
and  archie  jlogists  the  world  over.  All  the 
races  and  tribes  of  the  earth  have  been  visited  in 
the  interests  of  science ;  their  anatomical  and 
physiological  characteristics  have  been  noted 
and  compared ;  their  manners  and  customs  have 
been  studied  with  scrupulous  care ;  their  lan- 
guages and  literatures  have  been  consulted  by 
scholars  of  every  shade  of  opinion  ;  their  mon- 
uments and  records  have  been  ransacked  to 
satisfy  the  demmds  of  savants  and  learned  so- 
cieties ;  their  traditions  and  religious  beliefs 
have  been  examined  even  in  their  minutest 
details.  The  hieroglyphical  writings  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  Aztecs  have  been  de- 
ciphered ;  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  West- 
ern Asia  interpreted ;  the  remains  of  pre- 
historic mm  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds 
questioned ;  and  all  this  with  what  result  ? 
Oue  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  teaching  of 
the  Church  which  maintains,  and  ever  has 
maintained,  the  oneness  of  the  human  species. 


The  bearing  of  her  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
species, — i.  e.t  that  all  mankind  is  derived  from 
common  parents, — on  some  of  the  fundamen- 
tal teachings  of  faith,  is  so  evident  as  to  need 
no  comment.  But  precise  as 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHCBCH 

is  on  this  point,  its  truth  has  not  been  in  the 
least  impaired  by  the  investigations  and  dis- 
coveries of  modern  science.  On  the  contrary, 
all  demonstrated  conclusions  in  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  have,  as  every  Catholic 
knew  would  be  the  case,  only  tended  to  cor- 
roborate what  the  Church  has  always  taught, 
and  to  strengthen  more  than  ever  her  position 
in  the  eyes  of  the  intellectual  world.  I  know 
that  there  have  been  men,  with  theories  to 
support — specialists  who  wished  to  obtain 
notoriety, — who  have  maintained  the  improv- 
able hypothesis  of  the  multiplicity  of  species. 
I  am  aware  also  that  there  have  been  those 
who  have  divided  mankind  into  species  accord- 
ing to  geographical  distribution,  or  color,  or 
language,  but  no  one  has  ever  regarded  their 
theories  as  anything  more  than  vague  and  un- 
founded conjectures.' 

Another  and  more  interesting  question  is 
that  regarding  the 

.     ANTIQUITY   OF  MAN. 

Scientific  men  now  maintain  that  man  has 
been  on  earth  much  longer  than  is  popularly 
supposed,  and  much  longer,  too,  than  is  con- 
sistent with  the  declarations  of  the  Sacred 
Text.  Instead  of  the  6  000  years  that  are  gen- 
erally assigned  as  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  man  appeared  on  earth,  scientists  assure 
us  that  his  advent  dates  back  much  farther. 
Some  will  tell  you  that  man  has  inhabited 
this  earth  for  at  least  40.000  or  50,000  years  ; 
whilst  others,  like  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Sir 
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Charles  Lyell,  will  claim  for  him  an  antiquity 
of  200,000  years,  and  still  others  more  than  a 
million.  They  tell  us  that  the  present  re- 
mains of  prehistoric  man,  the  instruments  of 
defense,  etc.,  found  in  Europe  and  America, 
teach  us  that  all  our  ideas  about  his  antiquity 
have  to  be  entirely  modified. 
Now,  at  the  first  blush,  the 

GREAT    DISAGREEMENT    AMONG    SCIENTISTS 
THEMSELVES 

about  the  question  at  issue  should  put  us  on 
our  guard.  No  two  of  them  view  the  question 
in  the  same  light.  No  two  of  them,  in  any 
given  instance,  ever  arrive  at  the  same  con- 
clusion as  the  result  of  their  investigations. 
Geologists  particularly  are  fond  of  giving  a 
great  antiquity  to  man,  and  to  the  period 
during  which  animal  and  vegetable  life  has 
existed  upon  this  earth.  According  to  Lyell, 
the  life  period  of  the  earth  must  be  somewhere 
about  300.000  000  years.  Yet,  in  the  face  of 
this  statement,  the  great  mathematicians  and 
physicists  Sir  Wm.  Thompson  and  Prof.  Tait 
come  forward,  with  conclusions  based  on  well- 
known  laws  of  physics,  and  assert,  as  a  cer- 
tainty, that  it  would  have  been  simply  impos- 
sible for  life,  as  we  now  know  it,  to  have  ex- 
isted on  the  earth  for  more  than  10  000  000  or 
15  000  000  years  at  most — only  the  one-thirti- 
eth or  the  one-twentieth  of  the  time  claimed 
by  Lyell  and  his  followers.  Allow  me  to 
quote  you  Prof.  Tait's  own  words,  as  found  in 
his  admirable  work,  u  Recent  Advances  in 
Physical  Sciences":  "  We  can  at  once  say  to 
geologists  that,  granting  this  premiss,  that 
physical  laws  have  remained  as  they  are  now, 
and  that  we  know  of  all  the  physical  laws 
which  have  been  operating  during  that  time, 
we  cannot  give  more  time  for  their  sppcula- 
tions  than  about  ten,  or,  say  at  most,  fifteen 
million  years.  But  I  dare  say  many  of  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  speculations  of  Lyell, 
and  others,  especially  of  Darwin,  who  tells  us 
that  even  for  a  comparatively  brief  portion  of 
geological  history  three  hundred  millions  of 
years  will  not  suffice.  We  say,  so  much  the 
worse  for  geology  as  at  present  understood  by 
its  chief  authorities,  for,  as  you  will  presently 
see,  physical  considerations,  from  various  inde- 
pendent points  of  view,  render  it  utterly  im- 
possible that  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  million 
years  can  be  granted." 

Now,  looking  at  Lyell's  proportion  of  man's 


age  to  that  of  the  life  period  of  the  earth,  viz., 
200,000  to  300  000,000— i.  e.,  1  to  15,000,  in  the 
light  of  Thompson's  conclusions — we  find  that 
the  age  of  man  must,  according  to  Lyell's  own 
figures,  be  brought  down  to  a  period  some- 
where between  6,600  and  10  000  years.  This 
result  is,  however,  only  approximate.  Still  it 
is  equally  decisive  as  against  the  unwarranted 
assumptions  of  geologists. 
But  what  about  the 

ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN  ACCORDING  TO  THE  BIBLE  ? 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that  the 
Scriptures  give  any  date  as  to  the  creation  of 
man,  or  any  definite  data  that  would  aid  one 
in  calculating  how  long  be  has  been  upon  the 
earth.  The  dates  usually  put  at  the  head  of 
chapters  or  parts  of  the  Bible  are  not  a  part 
of  the  inspired  writings,  but  only  the  deter- 
minations of  individual  commentators,  from 
such  data  as  the  Sacred  Text  afforded  them. 
These  data,  often  vague  and  uncertain,  are 
mostly  the  genealogies  of  the  patriarchs, 
reigns  of  kings,  periods  of  servitude,  etc.;  and, 
owing  to  various  causes,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  explain,  at  present,  it  is  found  that 
even  the  oldest  versions  of  the  Bible  we  now 
possess — viz.,  the  Septuagint,  the  Hebrew,  and 
the  Sitnaritan, — seriously  differ  from  each 
other  in  their  chronologies. 

No  orthodox  writer,  according  to  Riccioli, 
an  eminent  Jesuit  astronomer,  places  the  era 
of  creation  of  man  higher  than  7000  B.  C., 
or  lower  than  3700.  Of  two  hundred  different 
values  collected  by  the  chronologer  Dessig- 
noles,  for  the  time  elapsed  from  the  creation 
of  man  until  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  least 
was  3  483  and  the  greatest  6  984  years,  giving  a 
difference  of  3  501  years.  Adding  to  these  re- 
sults the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  (1883  years)  we  have  as  a  mini- 
mum of  man's  antiquity  5  366  years,  and  as  a 
maximum  8  867  years.  The  mean  of  these 
two  sums  would  be  a  little  over 

7,000  YEARS, — 

a  result  that  many  chronologists  hold  to  be 
better  founded  than  the  popularly  received 
figure  that  places  the  age  of  our  race  at  about 
6000  years.  In  conclusion  I  would  add  that 
it  is  now  considered  by  those  who  have  made 
Biblical  chronology  a  study,  that,  from  the 
data  given  in  the  Bible,  it  would  scarcely  be 
safe  to  maintain  that  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  creation  of  our  first  parents 
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i  more  than  8,000  years.  It  may  be 
a  little  more  ;  but,  judging  from  the  data  cal- 
culated from,  it  is  a  little  1- 

Here,  tht»n,  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
latest  conclusions — the  results  are  only  ap- 
proximate— of  science,  which  put  the  antiq- 
uity of  man  at  about  8,000  years  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  computations  of  Biblical 
chronologists,  which,  giving  a  latitude  of  fully 
thirty-five  centuries  between  the  lowest  and 
the  highest  values,  afford  certainly  all  the  time 
that  the  geologist  or  astronomer  can  prove 
necessary  to  reconcile  the  facts  of  his  science 
with  the  known  data  of  Holy  Scripture. 

As  far  as  the  Church  is  concerned,  the  an- 
tiquity of  man  is 

AN  OPEN   QUESTION. 

She  has  never  pronounced  on  the  subject,  but, 
as  in  many  similar  instances,  has  left  it  to  be 
decided  by  learned  men  according  to  the  data 
afforded  by  chronological  investigations. 

In  the  calculations  to  which  I  have  just  al- 
luded I  have  taken  the  results  of  geologists, 
whose  views  on  the  subject  are  extreme.  But 
there  are  not  wanting  eminent  scholars  in 
«very  branch  of  modern  scientific  inquiry  who 
maintain  that  the  antiquity  of  man  is  far  less 
than  some  of  our  "advanced  thinkers"  would 
make  it ;  and  that  there  is  yet  no  valid  reason 
for  considering  it  greater  than  it  has  popu- 
larly been  supposed  to  be,  viz ,  6,000  years. 
At  all  event.-* — barring  all  fanciful  computa- 
tions, like  those  based  on  Indian  or  Chinese 
chronologies;  or  idle  conjectures,  like  those 
founded  on  the  relics  discovered  in  Scandina- 
vian graves,  in  French  peat  or  gravel  beds,  or 
in  Swiss  lake-dwellings — there  is  certainly 
no  conflict  between  science — I  do  not  mean 
theory — and  religion  on  the  subject  of  the  age 
of  our  race.  More  than  this :  as  fully  con- 
vinced as  I  am  that 

THERE  18  NO  CONFLICT   NOW, 

so  fully  am  I  convinced  that  there  never  will 
be  any ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  every  new 
scientific  discovery,  when  properly  under- 
stood, will,  as  in  every  other  case,  only  tend 
to  confirm  the  teachings  of  the  Inspired  Rec- 
ord. 

One  more  difficulty,  and  I  have  done  with 
the  objections  I  proposed  to  answer.  We  are 
told  that  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  teach- 
ings of  science  and 

THE   ACCOUNT   OP  THE   FLOOD, 


as  contained  in  the  Bible.  I  might  admit 
that  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  teachings 
of  certain  scientists  and  the  Bible  ;  but  this 
would  prove  nothing  against  the  Bible.  That 
there  is  even  the  slightest  conflict  between  the 
Mosaic  narrative  of  the  deluge  and  the  demon- 
strated conclusions  of  science,  I  emphatically 
deny. 

It  is  the  popular  belief — a  belief,  too,  that 
the  words  of  the  Bible  seem  to  favor — that 
the  flood  was  universal ;  but  science  steps  for- 
ward and  tells  us  that,  for  many  reasons  I 
need  not  mention,  the  deluge  could  not  have 
been  universal.  Admitting,  as  we  may,  that 
there  was  nothing  more  miraculous  about 
the  deluge  than  the  employment  by  God,  at  a 
fixed  time,  of  physical  agents,  as  we  now  know 
them,  for  the  accomplishment  of  His  purpose 
— the  destruction  ot  the  human  race  in  pun- 
ishment for  their  crimes, — I  do  not  see  that 
we  are  obliged,  even  by  the  words  of  Script- 
ure, to  believe  that  the  deluge  was  universal 
as  to.  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  universal 
only  as  to  that  part  inhabited  by  man.  The 
end  for  which  the  flood  was  sent — the  washing 
away  of  the  wicked  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
— would  have  been  attained  as  well  by  local  as 
by  a  general  deluge.  The  frequent  use  of  uni- 
versal for  particular  terms  in  every  part  of  the 
sacred  text  is  well  known.  But  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  the  terms  employed  in 
the  narrative  of  the  flood  should  be  used  in  a 
general  rather  than  in  a  particular  sense  ;  and 
the  Church,  as  in  the  other  cases  I  have  spoken 
of,  has  not  given  any  decision  on  the  ques- 
tion. Hence,  in  the  present  state  of  the  dis- 
cussion, we  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  believe 
that  the  waters  covered  the  whole  earth,  or 
extended  over  only  that  portion — a  very  lim- 
ited territory  it  was — of  Western  Asia  then 
occupied  by  the  human  family. 

But  the 

OBJECTIONS  OP  SCIENTISTS   ARE  AT  FAULT 

on  other  grounds.  Geology,  it  is  generally 
conceded,  can  tell  us  nothing  .at  all  about 
the  catastrophe  of  which  all  peoples  have  their 
traditions;  and,  more  than  this,  there  is  no 
certain  geological  evidence  even  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  flood,  at  the  time  spoken  of,  aa 
Moses  describes. 

Again,  as  much  as  the  question  has  been 
discussed,  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  a 
universal  flood  was  impossible.  There  are 
still  able  scientists,  eminent  geologists  and 
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physicists,  on  the  affirmative  as  well  as  on 
the  negative  wide  of  the  question.  Like  many 
other  questions  of  no  practical  importance,  it 
is  most  likely  one  that  will  ever  remain  in  dis- 
pute. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  serious  (?)  objections 
offered  by  our  "  advanced  thinkers "  against 
the  teachings  of  the  Church.  When  exam- 
ined, they  prove  to  be  objections  founded  ou 
mere  assumptions,  or  series  of  assumptions — 
or,  more  truly,  they  are  no  objections  at  all. 

What,  then,  about  the  much-vaunted  con- 
flict between  Science  and  Religion  ?  Is  there, 
then,  no  conflict  ?  And  is  Science,  then,  in 
reality,  the  handmaid  of  Religion,  as  the  de- 
fenders of  Revelation  claim  she  is  ? 

I  have  already  answered  these  questions  in- 
cidentally, but  I  deem  it  best  to  emphasize  now 
what  I  have  said,  and  to  state  more  clearly 
•what  we  are  to  understand  by  science,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  teachings  of  the  Church, 
on  the  other.  As  we  have  just  seen  in  the 
difficulties  we  have  been  considering,  §11  the 
objections  were  based  on 

lfISDNTDERSTA.KDIKrGS  OR  MISINTERPRETATION  8 

At  most,  the  conflict  has  been  one  between 
individuals — between  scientists  and  interpret- 
ers. This  has  arisen  from  mistaking — a  com- 
mon error  nowadays — the  theories^  guesses, 
and  vagaries  of  scientists  for  true  science — for 
positive  knowledge — for  demonstrative  cer- 
tainties,— which  they  are  not ;  and  from  re- 
garding the  opinions,  hypotheses,  provisional 
expositions  of  individual  theologians  and 
commentators  as  authoritative  teachings  of 
the  Church. 

Modern  science,  as  it  is  generally  spoken  of, 
— I  do  not  refer  to  facts  and  phenomena, — is, 
at  best,  nothing  more  than  conjecture.  There 
is  nothing  positive  about  it.  In  the  language 
of  mathematicians,  it  is  a 

VARIABLE  QUANTITY, 

and,  as  we  have  seen,  a  very  variable  quantity 
it  is.  The  theories,  the  explanations,  the  sci- 
ence, therefore,  of  to-day  is  abandoned  for  that 
offered  to-morrow.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
modern  science,  as  ordinarily  understood,  is 
but  the  opinions  of  the  scientists  of  the  day. 
How  much  it  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  is  seen 
from  the  questions  we  have  already  considered. 
But  these  are  not  special  or  isolated  instances. 
We  find  the  same  uncertainty,  the  same  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  in  every  department  of  science. 


At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  mani- 
fold revolutions,  of  which  geology  speaks  aa 
having  taken  place  in  the  earth's  crust,  were 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  fire.  At  an- 
other time  it  was  held  that  water  was  the 
all-powerful  agent  in  the  changes  observed. 
Again,  it  was  supposed  that  the  effects  of 
upheaval  and  subsidence,  of  mountain  and 
continent  making,  were  brought  about  sud- 
denly and  violently,  like  our  present  volcanoes 
and  earthquakes,  only  that  the  action  was  on 
a  much  more  stupendous  scale,  and  of  much 
greater  extent.  Now  it  is  thought  that  these 
same  effects  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  slow 
operation  of  causes  not  known. 

So  it  is  with  the  various  forces  and  elements 
with  which  the  physicist  and  chemist  have  to 
deal.  Light  and  heat  were  not  long  ago  con- 
sidered as  very  attenuated  kinds  of  matter, 
and,  from  the  fact  that  they  had  no  appreci- 
able weight,  they  were  named  imponderables. 
Even  now,  there  are  not  wanting  those — and 
this,  too,  among  our  "advanced  thinkers"  — 
who  still  hold  to  the  corpuscular  theory  of 
light  and  heat.  But  there  are  others  again, 
and  for  the  nonce  they  are  in  the  major- 
ity, who  look  upon  light  and  heat — sound, 
magnetism  and  electricity  also — as  only  modes 
of  motion,  as  merely  different  manifestations 
of  one  and  the  same  force, — a  force,  however, 
about  whose  real  nature  they  are  obliged  to 
confess  that  they  know  absolutely  nothing. 

Again,  the  ordinary  text-books  on  chem- 
istry enumerate  some  sixty-five  or  seventy 
forms  of  matter  that  are  called  elementary, — 
forms  of  matter  that  are  incapable  of  decom- 
position, and  from  which  all  compound  bodies 
are  formed.  But  there  are  to-day — and  their 
number  is  increasing — some  of  the  ablest  ex- 
perimenters and  most  profound  thinkers  in 
chemical,  physical  and  astronomical  science, 
who,  for  reasons  that  seem  almost  conclusive, 
maintain  that  all  the  so-called  elements  are 
only  modifications,  allotropic  conditions,  of 
one  and  the  same  primal  substance. 

Yet  more :  just  now  the  greatest  diversity  of 
opinion,  giving  rise  to  the  most  ingenious 
hypotheses  and  the  most  profound  problems, 
obtain  regarding  the  nature  of  matter  itself. 

WHAT  18    MATTER  ? 

Are  we  to  look  upon  it,  as  do  most  of  the  chem- 
ists of  the  day,  as  something  madfe  up  of  atoms 
of  which  we  know  nothing  ?  Shall  we,  with 
Boscovitch  and  Faraday  and  others,  regard  it 
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98  nothing  more  than  centres  of  force,  doing 
away  thereby  with  the  idea  of  matter  alto- 
gether, and  reserving  only  that  of  force  ?  Or 
shall  we  accept  the  latest  explanation  of  the 
mystery, — the  vortex  atom  theory  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thompson  and  Helraholtz,  who  consider 
matter  as  simply  rotating  portions  of  a  per- 
fect fluid  that  fills  all  space  ?  These  are 
questions  which  not  only  have  not  been  an- 
swered, but  also  question*  which  tan  not  be 
answered.  Everywhere,  even  in  apparently 
the  simplest  things,  we  are  confronted  with 
mysteries.  And  it  is  the  speculations  about 
these  mysteries,  the  attempted  answers  of 
philosophers  to  questions  proposed  regarding 
the  simplest  phenomena,  that  we  call  science  ! 
Truly,  there  is  a  grave  misapprehension 
somewhere.  What  is  palmed  off  on  a  cred- 
ulous public  as  science  is  not  science,  unless 
we  choose  to  designate  by  this  term  the  con- 
stantly changing  hypotheses  that  are  in  turn 
offered  in  explanation  of  the  facts  and  phe- 
nomena daily  observable  in  the  world  around 
us. 

From  what  [  have  said,  however,  I  would 
not  have  you  infer  that  I  am 

OPPOSED  TO  THEORIES   IN   SCIENCE. 

Far  from  it.  They  often  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose, and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  wish  to  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  simple  observation  we 
cannot  do  without  them.  But  in  the  name 
of  exact  science,  in  the  name  of  true  .philoso- 
phy, I  do  protest  against  the  disposition,  the 
custom  I  should  say,  that  now  prevails  with 
some  of  our  would-be  scientists,  of  foisting  the 
crudest  hypotheses,  particularly  when  there 
is  question  concerning  the  relations  between 
science  and  religion,  into  a  place  that  should 
be  reserved  only  for  positive  knowledge,  for 
incontestable  truth. 

So  far,  I  have  spoken  of  modern  theories 
only  in  relation  to  science  and  dogma,  but  I 
have  said  nothing  about  their  bearing  on 

POLITICS   AND  MORALS. 

The  various  theories  of  matter  and  force  would, 
at  first  sight,  seem  to  have  little  or  no  con- 
nection with  morals  or  politics ;  and  yet,  as 
interpreted  and  developed  by  a  materialistic 
and  an  atheistic  philosophy,  they  are  as  in- 
timately related  as  cause  and  effect. 

Granting,  with  Heeckel,  Straus,  Vogt,  and 
Bttchner,  who  have  no  belief  in  a  personal  God, 
that  there  is  nothing  outside  of  matter  and 


force,  we  can  see  at  once  what  must  be  the 
logical  consequences  of  such  a  premise.  We 
could  then  hold,  with  Prof.  Woleshott,  that 
"The  will  is  the  necessary  expression  of  a 
state  of  the  brain  produced  by  external  in- 
fluences. There  is  no  such  thing  as  free  will. 
A  crime  is  the  logical  result,  direct  and  inevit- 
able, of  the  passion  which  animate*  us.  With- 
out phosphorus,  no  thought."  ..."  Thought 
is  a  movement  of  matter,  conscience  is  also  a 
movement  of  matter."  We  could  then  main- 
tain, with  the  German  pantheist,  Prof.  E. 
Van  Hartmann  (Philosophy  of  the  Unknown), 
"  that  it  is  important  to  make  the  beast  life 
better  known  to  youth  as  being  the  truest 
source  of  pure  nature,  wherein  they  may  learn 
to  understand  their  true  being,  in  its  simplest 
form,  and  in  it  rest  and  refresh  themselves 
after  the  artificiality  and  deformity  of  our  so- 
cial condition.  .  .  .  Let  us  only  think  how 
agreeably  an  ox  or  hog  lives,  almost  as  if  he 
had  learned  to  do  so  from  Aristotle." 

In  speaking  of  Darwinism,  the  blasphemous 
Hieckel  observes :  "  Darwinism  is  doubtless 
insufficient,  but  that  which,  in  spite  of  this, 
should  contribute  to  its  being  admitted,  is 
that  it  excludes  the  intervention  of  God. 
This  is  its  inappreciable  merit."  Again,  in 
speaking  of  this  theory  of  morphology  (as 
summarized  in  The  London  Tinies),  he  says : 
"  In  this  way  the  Creator  is  disposed  of  not 
only  as  superfluous,  but  as  a  Being  who,  if 
He  existed,  instead  of  being  all- wise,  would 
every  now  and  then  have  committed  the  indis- 
cretion of  attempting  to  create  eyes  and  wings 
which  His  power  did  not  suffice  to  perfect." 
And  in  another  place  he  observes :  u  With 
this  simple  argument,  the  mystery  of  the  uni- 
verse is  explained,  Divinity  is  annulled,  and  u 
new  era  of  infinite  knowledge  ushered  in." 

No  wonder  that  Dr.  Virchow — certainly  no 
great  friend  of  the  Church — thought  it 

TIME  TO   CALL   A    HALT. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  says  in  his  Address  to  the 
Congress  of  German  Naturalists  at  Munich  in 
1877,  "I  will  only  hope  that  the  evolution 
theory  may  not  bring  upon  us  all  the  alarm 
that  similar  theories  have  actually  aroused  in 
the  neighboring  country.  At  all  events,  this 
theory,  if  consistently  carried  out,  has  a  very 
serious  aspect,  and  I  trust  that  it  has  not  es- 
caped your  notice  that  Socialism  has  already 
established  a  sympathetic  relation  with  it. 
We  must  not  conceal  these  facts  from  our- 
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\es."  In  the  same  aildn'-s  he  solemnly  de- 
clares: "Evnry  attempt  to  transform  our 
problems  into  doctrines,  to  introduce  our  hy- 
potheses as  the  bases  of  introduction, — espec- 
ially the  attempt  simply  to  dispossess  the 
•Church  and  to  supplant,  its  dogmas  forthwith 
by  a  religion  of  evolution, — bo  assured,  gen- 
tlemen, every  such  attempt  will  make  ship- 
wreck, and  its  wreck  will  also  bring  with  it 
the  greatest  perils  for  the  whole  position  of 
science." 

To  the  question  why  such  pernicious  doc- 
trines as  those  I  have  just  quoted  for  you 
should  be  sustained  in  the  name  of  sober 
science,  I  will  let  that  close  observer  and  acute 
thinker,  St.  George  Mivart,  give  the  answer : 
*'....  A  passionate  hatred  of  religion  (Les- 
sons from  Nature,  chapter  xiii),  however  dis- 
creetly or  astutely  veiled,  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
much  of  the  popular  metaphysical  teachings 
now  in  vogue. 

"A  belief  in  the  necessary  inconsistency  of 
science  with  religion  is  persistently  propa- 
gated among  the  public  by  writings  and  lec- 
tures, in  which  more  is  implied  than  asserted. 
In  such  lectures,  attempts  have  again  and 
again  been  made  to  strike  theology  through 
physical  science,  to  blacken  religion  with 
coal-dust,  or  to  pelt  it  with  chalk,  or  to 
smother  it  with  sub-Atlantic  mud,  or  to  drown 
it  with  a  sea  of  protoplasm. 

"  Delenda  est  Carthago.  No  system  is  to  be 
tolerated  which  will  lead  men  to  accept  a  per- 
sonal God,  moral  responsibility,  and  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Let  these 
unwelcome  truths  be  once  eliminated,  and  no 
system  is  deemed  undeserving  of  a  candid,  if 
not  a  sympathetic,  consideration  ;  and,  caeteris 
paribus,  that  system  which  excludes  the  most 
efficaciously  becomes  the  most  acceptable." 

If  the  doctrines  which  the  Church  proposes 
for  our  belief  were  as  variable,  and  had  no  bet- 
ter foundation  than  the  conjectures  we  are 
asked  to  accept  as  science  ;  if  the  logical  tend- 
encies of  her  teachings  were  as  disastrous  in 
their  consequences  as  those  of  popular  materi- 
alistic science,  then,  indeed,  we  should  have  a 
difficult  case  to  plead  in  maintaining  her  posi- 
tion against  the  various  so-called  systems  of 
science  and  philosophy  that  are  constantly  at- 
tacking her  in  the  name  of  freedom  of  thought 
and  intellectual  advancement.  Fortunately 
for  us,  such  is  not  the  case. 

THE    CHURCH    OP    CHRIST    IS  EVER    THE   SAME. 


She  teaches  the  same  truths  now  as  she  did 
nineteen  centuries  ago,  and  with  a  certainty 
— because  resting  on  Truth  itself — that  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  error.  Not  once  in 
her  whole  history  has  she  ever  contradicted 
herself,  or  promulgated  a  proposition  for  the 
belief  of  her  children  that  scientific  investiga- 
tion has  proved  false.  In  every  age  she  has 
been  called  upon  to  pronounce  on  questions 
in  every  department  of  human  knowledge, 
and  her  answers  have  always  been  consistent, 
both  with  her  previous  decisions  and  the  dem- 
onstrated conclusions  of  science.  Certainly, 
no  one  could  desire  a  stronger  proof  of  her 
divine  origin,  or  more  convincing  evidence  of 
the  constant  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
watching  over  her  and  preserving  her  from 
error.  Not  so  with  other  systems  of  belief. 
The  religions  of  Brahma  and  Buddha  and 
Swedenborg  are  intimately  mixed  up  with 
false  systems  of  astronomy,  geography,  anat- 
omy, and  physiology.  The  latter  being  dis- 
proved on  simple  scientific  grounds,  the  former 
are  shown  to  be  false.  But  the  Catholic 
Church  has  never  committed  herself  to  any 
theory,  even  when,  humanly  speaking,  such  a 
committal,  at  least  in  a  few  instances,  seemed 
inevitable.  And,  yet,  with  all  this  she  has 
ever  permitted,  notwithstanding  what  her  ad- 
versaries say  to  the  contrary,  her  children 

THE  GREATEST  LIBERTY  OF  THOUGHT. 

The  latitude  she  allows  regarding  current  sci- 
entific theories — I  refer  not  to  atheistic  and 
materialistic  assumptions — is  a  proof  of  my 
assertion.  More  than  this  :  not  only  has  the 
Church  permitted  the  greatest  liberty  of 
thought  in  doubtful  matters  of  science  and 
philosophy,  or,  more  truly,  in  all  matters  not 
opposed  to  revealed  truth,  but  she  has  also  been 

THE  FIRST  TO   FOSTER  AND  STIMULATE, 

in  every  age,  the  growth  of  every  science,  and 
to  encourage  and  remunerate  those  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  researches  or 
discoveries. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the 

CASE   OF   GALILEO 

implies  the  contrary.  To  this  it  may  be  an- 
swered that  no  one  now,  who  makes  any  pre- 
tension to  scholarship,  would  repeat  the  charge 
as  it  has  been  so  often  made.  The  now  pub- 
lished records  of  Galileo's  trial  prove  to  a  de- 
monstration that  Galileo's  chief  difficulties 
arose,  not  from  his  discoveries,  or  from  legit- 
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imate  scientific  theories,  but  from  his  going 
beyond  his  province,  and  insisting  on  having 
a  question  of  Scripture  interpreted  in  con- 
formity with  what  was  in  his  time  an  un- 
proven  and  an  un provable  hypothesis.  The 
fact  that  Galileo  until  the  day  of  his  death  re- 
ceived from  the  Pope  a  handsome  annuity,  not 
only  as  a  reward  for  his  scientific  achieve- 
ments, but  also  to  enable  him  to  continue  his 
researches,  should,  we  think,  effectually  silence 
those  who  bring  forward  his  case  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Church 
towards  those  engaged  in  the  study  and  ad- 
vancement of  natural  and  physical  science. 

Time  prevents  me  from  saying  more  about 
this  and  similar  charges  made  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Church  against  her  attitude  towards 
science  and  its  alleged  "  martyrs."  That  there 
is  nothing  in  the  teachings  of  the  Church  in- 
compatible with 

THE    HIGHEST    EXERCISE    OF    REASON, 

that  there  is  not  a  single  conclusion  of  true 
science  inconsistent  with  any  article  of  faith, 
are  propositions  that  every  Catholic  regards  as 
self-evident. 

The  illustrious  Dr.  Brownsoii,  one  of  the 
greatest  philosophers  our  age,  or  any  age,  has 
produced,  says,  in  his  "  Convert,"  in  reference 
to  this  subject :  '*  I  never  in  a  single  instance 
found  a  single  article,  dogma,  proposition,  or 
definition  of  faith  which  embarrassed  me  as  a 
logician,  or  which  I  would,  so  far  as  ray  own 
reason  was  concerned,  have  chariged,  or  modi- 
fied, or  in  any  respect  altered  from  what  I 
found  it,  even  if  I  had  been  free  to  do  so.  I 
have  never  found  my  reason  struggling  against 
the  teachings  of  the  Church,  or  felt  it  re- 
strained, or  myself  reduced  to  a  state  of  mental 
slavery.  I  have,  as  a  Catholic,  felt  and  en- 
joyed a  mental  freedom  which  I  never  con- 
ceived possible  while  I  was  a  non-Catholic." 

To  the  words  of  the  profound  Brownson — 
who,  according  to  the  opinion  of  an  eminent 
Protestant  writer,  had  critically  examined  and 
mastered  more  systems  of  philosophy  than 
many  persons  claiming  to  be  professors  of 
philosophy  had  ever  heard  the  names  of — al- 
low me  to  add  the  testimony  of  one  who,  for 
the  depth,  extent  and  variety  of  his  attain- 
ments, and  for  his  accurate  and  profound 
knowledge  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  sa- 
cred and  profane,  and  who,  for  his  original  re- 
searches as  well  as  for  the  astonishing  num- 
ber of  works  on  all  subjects  his  prolific  pen 


has  given  to  the  world,  deserves  to  be  called 
the  Albertns  Magnus  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. I  refer  to  the  illustrious  Abbe*  Moigno, 
of  Paris,  who,  according  to  M.  Dumas,  Secre- 
tary of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, "  has, 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  scientific  movement,"  and  who  is,  without 
question,  the  first  scholar  of  the  age.  In  hi» 
brief  autobiography  prefixed  to  the  fourth  vol- 
ume of  his  last  great  work,  Lss  Splendeurs  de 
la  Foi,  he  says :  "  I  am  seventy-three  years- 
old  [he  is  now  seventy-nine] ;  I  have  read  ev- 
erything, I  have  understood  everything,  and  I 
have  never  been  troubled  with  the  slightest 
doubt  or  temptation  against  faith.  I  have  al- 
ways believed,  and  I  believe  more  than  ever,  all 
the  truths  of  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  Roman 
Church,  with  a  calm,  serene,  lively,  strong 
faith,  without,  I  repeat  it,  any  cloud  being  in- 
terposed between  dogma  and  my  mind.  I 
have  sounded,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able,  all 
the  mysteries  of  religion  and  science,  and  my 
faith  has  never  been  shaken  :  my  voice,  then, 
is  that  of  an  enlightened,  convinced,  and  faith- 
ful witness." 

But  this  is  sufficient.  Allow  me  to  make  a 
brief  summary  of  what  I  have  said,  and  I  will 
conclude.  We  have  seen,  then,  that  all  real 
scientific  discoveries  only  go  to  corroborate 
the  doctrines  that  the  Church  proposes  for 
our  acceptance.  We  have  learned  that  the 
so-called  conflict  between  Science  and  Relig- 
ion is  a  conflict  between  private  individuals, 
— scientists  and  philosophers  with  their  hy- 
potheses, on  the  one  hand,  commentators  and 
theologians  with  their  provisional  interpreta- 
tions, on  the  other.  We  have  found,  too,  that 
the  most  prominent  scientific  theories  of  the 
day,  aside  from  the  consequences  falsely  de- 
duced from  them,  are  perfectly  reconcilable 
with  Catholic  dogma  ;  that  the  Catholic  stu- 
dent enjoys  the  greatest  possible  liberty  of 
thought  in  matter  of  science  and  speculation  ; 
and  that  the  Church,  far  from  impeding  his 
progress,  true  to  her  divine  mission,  and  true 
to  her  past  history,  is  the  first  to  encourage 
and  assist  him. 

The  Church  has  nothing  to  fear  from  scien- 
tific progress,  but  much  to  gain.  Every  new 
conquest  of  science  is  a  new  argument  in  the 
natural  order  confirmatory  of  the  verities  that 
God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal.  No  one  can 
have  greater  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  advance 
of  science  than  the  Church,  for  she  is  conscious 
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that  every  acquisition  of  science  will  be  an 
addition  to  her  sacred  treasure  of  heavenly, 
divine  truth.  Science  is  the  handmaid  of  Re- 
ligion. Between  true  science  and  true  religion ; 
between  modern  science — in  so  far  as  it  is 
science — and  the  Catholic  Church,  a  conflict 
not  only  does  not  exist,  but  is  not  even  possi- 
ble. Both  point  in  the  same  direction  ;  both 
should  lead  us  to  the  Author  of  all  good — God, 
our  Father. 


A  Cry-(Ireland,  1883). 


A    VOUNO    GIRL  S    QUESTION. 

MARY,  MARY!  men  have  called  thee  Queen; 
Lost  on  life's  seas,  they  cry  to  thee,  God's  star; 
Mother  of  God,  ruler  of  souls  that  lean 
With  golden  wings  upon  Heaven's  golden  bar, 
Listen  to  us,  though  we  have  wandered  far, 
Hear  us,  0  Queen  ! 

Upon  thy  petals  pale  the  blood-drops  fell ; 

Remember  it,  sweet  Mary,  in  this  hour, 
Forget  the  triumph  songs  that  round  thee  swell, 

Behold  the  red  stain  on  the  lily  flower. 

The  chalice  filled  ;  the  slender  stem's  frail  power 
Failed,  and  it  fell. 

Mother  of  Sorrows,  by  thy  toil  and  pain, 
Our  Lady,  hear  us  ;  to  this  earth  look  back  ; 

We  strive,  we  labor — yea,  we  die,  in  vain  ; 
Shadows  of  death  each  day  fall  cold  and  black  ; 
Lost  is  the  light  and  hidden  is  the  track, 
0  Queen  of  pain  ! 

Mary,  a  cry  has  gone  throughout  the  lands, 
"  The  mist  for  clothing,  and  the  inoon  for  heat." 

"Is  this  Thy  mercy,  Christ  ?  "    0  empty  hands, 
Starved  children's  faces,  weary,  frozen  feet  1 
Hear  us,  0  Mary  !  though  thy  Heaven  is  sweet, 
Waste  are  the  lands. 

Hear  us,  pale  Mother  1  0  white  Mary,  hear  1 
Lest,  blind  with  famine,  our  young  children 

deem 

Thy  star  too  faint  by  it  their  way  to  steer  ; 
Thy  love  grown  cold  ;  thy  spotless  Heaven  a 

dream  ; 

Lest  thy  Child  pitiless  to  ours  should  seem, 
White  Mary,  hear  ! 

U.  ASITWOBTH  TAYLOR. 
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O  young,  impassioned  heart,  oppressed 

With  the  o'erwhelming  weight 
Of  tender  pity  and  deep  ruth 


For  Erin's  hapless  fate  ! 
The  vision  of  her  children  crushed 

By  hunger  and  by  cold, 
"  The  starved  face,  the  frozen  feet," 

Have  ta'en  a  bitter  hold 
Of  thy  warm,  eager,  loving  soul, 

That  cries  out  in  its  pain, 
"  Is  this  Thy  mercy,  Christ  ?  "...  Oh,  yes : 
,      Believe  in  the  long  train 
Of  patient  sufferings,  silent  pangs 

Which  work  out  joys  to  come, 
Eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard, 

In  no  far-distant  home. 
0  Una,  thou  dost  call  on  her, 

The  Virgin-Mother  pale, 
To  stretch  her  hand,  to  raise  her  voice, 

To  stop  the  famished  wail. 
Oh,  doubt  it  not,  she  bends  o'er  each 

Poor  suffering  child  to-day, 
As  erst  she  wept  o'er  Rachel's  babes 

Slaughtered  amidst  their  play. 
She  might  not  then  stop  the  fell  blows, 

Or  dry  those  mothers'  tears, 
But,  bowing  down  her  head,  she  thought 

On  the  eternal  years. 
And  as,  with  trembling  feet,  across 

The  pathless  desert  wild 
(More  bare  than  Erin's  un  ploughed  shores) 

She  bore  her  doomed  Child, 
Did  not  her  wistful  eyes  behold 

Heaven  opening  to  the  train 
Of  little  children  clad  in  robes 

Washed  white  in  blood  and  pain  ? 
Tis  often  hard  God's  hand  to  read 

In  fiery  scrolls  of  woe  ; 
"  What  I  do,  now  thou  knowest  not : 

Hereafter  thou  shalt  know." 

GEORGIAN  A  FOLLERTOW. 


Memories. 


CONTRAST. 


BY    MRS.   ANNA   HANSON    DORSKY. 


(CONTINUED.) 

In  those  days  of  dread  and  trial,  long,  loving 
letters  came  from  Max,  pleading  and  urging 
me  to  fly  from  the  pestilence.  My  life,  he 
wrote,  belonged  to  him,  and  he  commanded 
me,  by  the  deep,  true  love  he  bore  me,  and  for 
the  sake  of  his  future  happiness,  to  obey  him  ; 
but  I  could  not  leave  my  father  there  alone, 
and,  if  the  worst  came,  I  knew  Max  would  for- 
give me.  I  feared  to  send  letters  from  a  place 
where  everything  was  reeking  with  infection, 
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though  I  .sent  a  brief  message  daily  by  tele- 
graph, to  quiet  his  anxiety  ;  and  he  afterwards 
told  me  that  at  the  sight  of  one  his  heart 
•would  often  turn  sick  with  dread  of  the  possi- 
ble tidings  within,  so  that  he  could  scarcely 
summon  courage  to  open  the  envelope.  I  had 
promised  that  he  would  be  informed  by  Dr. 
Frazer  if  the  worst  should  come. 

There  were  signs,  scarcely  perceptible  as 
yet,  that  the  pestilence  was  abating.  Its  har- 
vest had  been  rich,  for  it  had  gathered  much 
precious  golden  grain  with  the  worthless  tares 
whose  evil  growth  is  always  a  curse  to  the 
land  :  the  just  had  suffered  with  the  unjust, 
until  the  passion  and  pain  of  life  were  over, 
and  each  received  the  reward  of  his  works — 
one,  "eternal  in  the  heavens";  the  other,  where 
the  darkness  of  despair  reigns  forever.  My 
thoughts  were  not  morbid,  but  how  could  I 
think  of  other  than  serious  questions,  living 
as  I  had  been  for  weeks  on  the  very  border- 
land of  eternity  ? 

One  evening  a  black  cloud  darkened  the 
sunset  and  rolled  in  heavy  masses  over  the 
bay.  Everyone  lifted  his  eyes  in  hope  ;  deliv- 
erance was  at  hand,  and  a  cry  went  up  from 
every  soul  that  it  might  not  pass  us  by.  It 
grew  as  dark  as  midnight,  and  the  air  was 
filled  with  a  rushing,  muffled  sound,  which 
mingled  with  the  sullen,  wrathful  boom  of 
the  great  rollers  sweeping  in  from  the  bay. 
Men  held  their  breath,  wondering  what  new 
horror  to  expect,  when  suddenly-  there  was  a 
blaze  that  seamed  the  clouds  with  fire  and 
fringed  the  waves  with  liquid  flame,  followed 
instantaneously  by  an  explosion  as  if  the  heav- 
ens were  rent  asunder.  I  fell  fainting  in  my 
father's  arms,  and  when  I  recovered  conscious- 
ness I  heard  the  rain  falling  in  torrents,  and  a 
wild  wind  blowing,  while  a  continual  phos- 
phorescent glare  flashed  and  throbbed  over- 
head, and  peal  followed  peal  of  thunder,  whose 
reverberations  made  our  house  tremble.  It 
wan  a  fearful  night,  and  I  almost  fancied  that 
the  "  princes  of  the  powers  of  the  air "  were 
contending  with  the  spirits  of  the  pestilence 
for  the  mastery.  The  storm  subsided  by  day- 
light, and  a  cool  northwest  wind  swept  the 
sky  of  its  cobwebs  and  the  atmosphere  of  its 
poison. 

The  next  morning  a  most  unwonted  spec- 
tacle presented  itself:  every  object  was  pow- 
dered with  frost — untimely  even  in  October 
in  this  region ;  then  the  bells  rang,  and  Te 


Deums  were  sung,  for  all  knew  that  the  Car- 
nival of  Death  was  over. 

Before  his  illness,  my  father  had  been  grad- 
ually arranging  his  business  in  such  order  as 
would  enable  him  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of 
his  factor — a  worthy,  honest  man.  Since  hi* 
illness,  he  had  completed  the  unfinished  de- 
tails, and  one  evening  he  announced  that  we 
would  leave  for  the  North  in  the  next  steamer, 
and  that  he  had  written  to  my  mother  to  meet 
us  with  the  children  in  Boston. 

"Dear  father,"  I  exclaimed,  throwing  my 
arms  around  his  neck,  "  what  lovely  news ! 
Will  you  write  to  Max  to  meet  us  there,  too?" 

He  laughed,  and  kissed  me.  "  Yes,"  he  said : 
"a  few  lines,  which  you  may  enclose  in  your 
letter." 

"And  we'll  have  to  do  so  much  shopping  !M 
I  said,  as  I  went  to  shade  the  lamp ;  "  for  the 
house  is  stripped,  you  know." 

"For  the  little  we  have  given,  Janet,  we 
have  been  repaid  ten  thousandfold,"  he  re- 
plied, with  a  grave,  sweet  smile.  "  Send  what's 
left  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity ;  and  when  we 
join  your  mother,  I'll  give  you  carte-blanch* 
for  whatever  is  needed." 

"Have  you  told  her  that  you  had  the  fe- 
ver?" I  asked. 

"  Not  yet,  my  child.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  tell  her  when  she  can  see  for  herself  that  it 
did  not  quite  kill  me.  That's  something  of  a 
bull ;  but  if  she  had  been  told  of  my  illness, 
she  would  have  hourly  imagined  1  was  dying 
or  dead.  I  have  written  her  word  that  her 
husband  and  daughter  have  become  Catholics, 
and  here  is  what  she  says — my  sweet,  pagan 
wife :  '  If  it  makes  you  and  my  Janet  happier, 
I  am  thankful ;  as  to  its  making  either  of  you 
better,  it  is  an  impossibility,  for  you  are  both 
as  good  as  human  beings  can  ever  expect  to 
be.  Some  people  grow  sour  and  exacting  and 
glum  when  they  take  up  religious  ideas  ;  my 
grandfather  thought  it  was  a  sin  to  laugh  or 
amuse  oneself ;  and  whenever  we'd  be  sent  on 
a  visit  to  him,  we  heard  so  much  about  repro- 
bate spirits  and  the  punishments  of  the 
wicked,  and  had  to  read  so  many  awful  things 
in  the  Bible,  and  were  reproved  so  often  for 
our  frivolity,  that  we  used  to  go  to  bed  ex- 
pecting to  be  dragged  out  of  it  by  goblins,  and 
tossed  into  the  flames  of  the  lower  region  OB 
pitchforks  before  morning.  I  hope  your  new 
creed  is  not  of  this  stripe,'  etc. 

"  I  don't  think  it  is,"  said  my  father,  with  a 
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quiet  smile,  as  he  re-folded  the  letter  and  laid 
it  tenderly  away  in  his  large  pocket-book  with 
others  of  hers. 

Oar  family  reunion  was  a  singularly  happy 
one,  made  more  so,  I  fancy,  by  deep  thankful- 
ness that,  for  some  of  us,  our  separation  had 
not  been  eternal.  And  Max  was  there,  so 
overflowing  with  delight  that,  so  far  from  re- 
proaching me  for  all  he  had  suffered,  and  tell- 
ing me  that  my  escape  was  simply  the  luck 
of  those  "fools  who  go  where  angels  fear  to 
tread,1'  he  commended  my  courage  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  deserved,  for,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, I  never  had  a  sensation  of  fear — for  my- 
•elf — while  the  pestilence  raged.  My  motive 
was  to  be  near  my  father ;  and  Max  whispered 
a  trite  old  saying — nearly  as  old  as  Adam — 
in  my  ear,  "A  good  daughter  makes  a  good 
wife." 

My  mother,  seeing  that  our  religion  was  not 
of  the  same  type  as  her  grandfather's,  made  no 
objection  when  my  father  told  her  he  wished 
to  have  the  children  baptized  and  brought  up 
in  the  Catholic  Faith.  "  I  suppose,"  she  said, 
after  the  ceremony,  which  she  witnessed  with 
much  interest — "  I  suppose  by-and-by  I  shall 
feel  lonesome  at  being  left  out  in  the  cold ; 
will  you  take  me  in,  if  I  do  ?  " 

"  When  that  time  comes,  dear  wife,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  knock  the  faintest  little  knock 
that  was  ever  heard,  and  He  who  keeps  the 
door  will  open  and  bid  you  enter,"  said  my 
father,  laying  his  arm  gently  around  her,  as  if 
he  wished  even  then  to  lead  her  into  his  Fa- 
ther's house.  . 

After  spending  two  happy  months  in  Boston, 
we  returned  home  just  before  Christmas,  from 
a  winter-land  where  everything  was  sheathed 
in  ice,  or  piled  over  with  snow-drifts,  to  a 
"land  of  sun  and  flowers,"  of  balmy  winds, 
and  spicy  aromas.  And  Max  was  with  us; 
his  short  cruise  was  ended,  and  he  had  six 
months'  leave.  After  our  house  was  'plenished 
and  set  in  order,  we  were  married  quietly  one 
morning  in  church,  no  religious  difficulties 
being  in  the  way  to  prevent ;  for,  as  it  turned 
out,  Max  was  a  Catholic  by  birth,  but  had 
drifted  away  from  the  practices  of  his  faith  as 
he  grew  up,  though  always  venerating  it  in 
his  inmost  heart,  and  promising  himself  that, 
when  he  should  have  attained  such  and  such 
things  in  his  profession,  he  would  "make  it 
all  right." 


Two  jrears  sped  by,  unmarked  by  change. 
Max  was  put  in  charge  of  some  naval  business 
at  Galveston,  so  we  had  not  known  yet  the 
bitterness  of  separation ;  and,  to  crown  my 
happiness,  1  was  .the  mother  of  a  healthy  boy- 
child,  who  at  once  became  the  Grand  Llama 
of  the  household,  white  and  black. 

Sometimes,  in  the  fulness  of  my  joy,  I  felt 
afraid,  as  I  suppose  the  dwellers  on  the  slopes 
of  Vesuvius  often  do  under  the  bright  sun- 
shine, surrounded  by  olive  trees  and  vineyards, 
when  they  think  of  the  hidden  fire  beneath 
them, — only  my  dread  was  as  undefined  as  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud,  and  almost  as  fleeting. 
Such  happiness  as  mine  was  not  natural  in  a 
state  where  "man  is  prone  to  trouble  as  the 
sparks  are  to  fly  upward."  With  the  help  of 
the  Sacraments,  these  forebodings  were  held  in 
abeyance,  and  I  knew  that  whatever  darkness 
lay  in  the  future  for  me,  I  should  be  led  and 
comforted  and  grow  strong  for  the  burden. 
The  cloud  that  the  shadow  boded  came  at  lastt 
and  unexpectedly.  Max  was  ordered  to  join 
the  North  Carolina,  then  lying  at  Norfolk, 
whose  destination  was  an  Asiatic  station.  He 
was  to  be  gone  three  years.  He  was  promoted 
to  a  higher  grade,  but  that  was  small  comfort 
to  me,  although  it  pleased  him. 

A  year  later,  my  boy  sickened  and  died,  after 
only  a  few  days'  suffering,  which  blanched  his 
face  and  closed  his  beautiful  eyes,  but  did  not 
rob  his  dimpled  form  of  its  roundness  and 
symmetry  of  outline.  Do  you  know  how 
mothers  suffer  when  such  a  sorrow  comes — a 
sorrow  which  is  the  crowning  consecration  of 
motherhood  ?  Distinct  and  peculiar  from  any 
other  grief  is  that  of  a  woman  who  is  thus 
chosen  to  give  her  flesh  and  blood  to  the  Lord 
— wrote  one  who  had  thus  suffered.  The 
Church  sang  her  songs  of  rejoicing  over  my 
dead  child,  but  my  human  grief  could  not  yet 
rise  to  such  heights — a  grief  that  Mary  knew, 
and  Jesus  pitied ;  therefore,  none  chided  :  they 
let  my  sorrow  have  its  season,  and  were  very 
tender  and  patient  with  me,  and,  by-and-by,  I 
began  to  find  comfort  in  the  thought  that  he 
was  forever  secure  from  all  evil. 

When' I  married  Max  I  was  perfectly  aware 
that  long  separations  were  one  of  the  inevita- 
ble conditions  of  his  profession,  and  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  face  them  bravjely  when 
they  came ;  but  I  had  not  reckoned  on  the 
bitter  trial  just  past,  which  made  his  absence 
more  difficult  to  bear.  The  little  grave  out 
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there,  under  the  white  jasmine,*  bore  other 
flowers,  after  awhile,  than  the  fragrant  violets 
that  covered  it — flowers  whose  seeds  were  of 
heaven  :  my  mother's  conversion,  and  the  full 
reconciliation  of  my  husband  with  his  long- 
neglected  faith.  His  letter  announcing  this 
good  news  was  grave  and  touching,  giving 
evidence  of  the  most  earnest  and  sincere  pur- 
pose, to  which  he  remained  true  and  stead- 
fast. 

I  have  shown  you  now  why  and  how  the 
correspondence  with  Cleo  Harwood  was  inter- 
rupted. She  only  knew  by  the  marked  news- 
papers I  sent  her  from  time  to  time  of  the 
events  that  had  happened  in  the  interval.  It 
was  now  the  third  year  since  Max  went  away, 
and  one  morning  my  father  handed  me  a  let- 
ter from  Cleo,  full  of  the  old,  constant  affection, 
and  urging  me  to  visit  her.  "If  you  don't 
come,  and  come  right  away,  I'll  never  speak 
to  you,  or  write  to  you  again  as  long  as  I 
Kve.  Do,  do  come,  Janet ;  I  know  the  change 
will  be  good  for  you  as  well  as  for  me." 

There  were  two  reasons  which  inclined  me 
to  go  :  the  cruise  of  the  North  Carolina^  was 
np ;  she  was  due  at  Norfolk  about  the  middle 
of  October,  where  it  would  be  so  easy  for  me 
to  meet  Max,  instead  of  his  coming  a  long, 
weary  journey  to  me.  And  Cleo  had  said  it 
would  be  good  for  her  to  have  me.  Did  she 
need  me?  Could  I  help  her,  even  if  she 
did  ?  Perhaps  some  domestic  infelicity  had 
arisen ;  if  so,  the  matter  would  be  a  difficult 
and  delicate  one  to  meddle  in,  with  even  the 
very  best  intentions.  But  Cleo  was  always  a 
little  given  to  superlatives,  and  it  was  proba- 
bly a  hint  of  some  pretended  necessity  to  urge 
the  visit.  But  a  grave  question  did  present 
itself:  Cleo's  little  girl.  Had  she  thought, 
occupied  as  she  always  was  in  the  world  of 
fashion  in  which  she  lived  and  moved,  to  have 
the  child  baptized  ?  She  had  written  me  word 
that  the  nurse  had  entire  charge  of  her ;  but 
beyond  the  faithfulness  and  tenderness  of  the 
nurse,  which  Deemed  to  be  undoubted,  what 
did  she  know  ?  Of  her  moral  or  religious 
principles,  nothing ;  and  the  child's  life  might 
be  poisoned  at  its  very  beginning,  for  certain 

*  It  was  very  much  the  custom  at  the  South,  at  the 
date  of  these  sketches,  for  persons  to  buty  th«-ir  dead  in 
their  own  gardens,  in  a  place  set  apart  for  the  purpose, 
either  in  graves  or  vaults. 

fThe  North  Carolina  was  the  largest  of  the  old 
.me-of- battle  of  our  Navy. 


qualities  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  become 
powerful  levers  of  evil. 

I  might  be  able  to  help  Cleo,  but  I  must 
first  see  how  the  land  lay,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  go.  As  to  my  baby,  asleep  under  the 
white  jasmines,  "I  could  not  make  him  there"1; 
his  memory  was  with  me  day  and  night — at 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  in  the  old  famil- 
iar places,  like  an  almost  tangible  presence, 
everywhere  but  out  there  in  the  darkness  of 
the  grave,  where,  it  had  come  to  pass,  he  seemed 
farther  from  me  than  anywhere  else.  I  wa» 
quite  resigned  to  leave  the  spot,  knowing  that 
the  sweet,  living  thought  of  him  would  be  with 
me  wherever  I  should  go.  "  We  will  keep  our 
baby's  resting-place  green  and  fragrant,  Janet 
— your  mother  and  I,"  said  ray  dear  father,, 
thinking  my  heart  was  troubled  at  leaving  it. 

"And  did  you  know,  daughter,  that  a  mock- 
ing-bird has  built  her  nest  right  over  it  ?  so- 
there'll  be  music  as  well  as  flowers  all  the 
summer  long." 

So  they  sought  to  cheer  me  when  we  parted, 
not  knowing  the  sweet  mystery  I  held  so  cloae. 

(TO   BK  CONTINUED.) 
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"The  most  wonderful  and  beautiful  things  are  of- 
tenest  done  in  the  world  by  those  who  hud  no  oppor- 
tunities, while  people  whose  hands  were  full  of  the 
means  never  arrived  at  any  end." — Mis*  Mtdholland. 

The  truth  of  this  observation  is  forcibly  illus- 
trated by  the  example  of  a  poor  Italian  semp- 
stress of  the  last  century.  Without  money, 
friends,  or  any  human  aid,  Rosa  Govona  accom- 
plished a  work  of  the  greatest  public  utility,, 
and  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  on  her  native 
Piedmont.  Like  most  of  God's  chosen  works,, 
this  institute  began  in  the  simplest  and  most 
ordinary  way,  without  any  premeditated  design 
or  laborious  preparation,  and,  unless  it  has 
been  altogether  swept  away  in  the  universal 
crusade  which  the  so-called  Liberals  of  the 
nineteenth  century  have  inaugurated  against 
all  that  savors  of  religion,  it  is  still  flourish- 
ing in  Italy. 

Rosa,  who  was  born  in  Mondovi,  in  the  year 
1716,  of  poor  parents,  was  early  left  an  orphan. 
Being  skilful  at  needlework,  she  supported 
herself  by  this  means,  and  led  a  very  solitary, 
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retired  life.  One  day  she  came  across  a  sister- 
orphan,  utterly  destitute  and  forsaken.  Fol- 
lowing the  promptings  of  her  noble  heart 
rather  than  the  dictates  of  human  prudence, 
the  charitable  sempstress  took  her  home, 
sh&red  with  her  her  little  all,  and  taught  her 
how  to  support  herself.  Soon  another  came, 
and  another ;  and  in  a  short  time  Rosa  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  little  band  of  orphans,  who  ob- 
tained their  livelihood  by  assiduous  toil  under 
her  direction. 

As  their  number  increased,  the  attention  of 
the  good  people  of  Mondovi  was  drawn  to  the 
undertaking,  and  it  encountered  the  difficul- 
ties inevitable  to  every  benevolent  enterprise. 
Some  censured  Rosa  as  rash  and  imprudent, 
others  predicted  the  speedy  collapse  of  the 
whole  scheme,  and  even  calumnies  of  a  serious 
nature  were  diffused  concerning  the  orphans 
and  their  protectress.  The  young  Italian  bore 
all  with  unshaken  fortitude,  neither  seeking 
nor  shunning  notice,  but  pursuing  calmly  the 
even  tenor  of  her  meritorious  life.  Eventually 
Truth  triumphed.  The  good  she  was  so 
quietly  effecting  was  recognized,  and  she  ob- 
tained from  the  municipality  a  large  house  in 
the  plain  of  Breo,  to  which  a  woollen  factory 
was  annexed.  The  orphans  then  numbered 
seventy,  and  Rosa  had  attained  her  thirty- 
ninth  year.  Scarcely  ten  years  had  elapsed 
since  she  sheltered  the  first  little  orphan,  and 
the  grain  of  mustard-seed  had  already  sprung 
into  a  fruitful  tree,  whose  branches  were  des- 
tined to  spread  over  a  wide  area.  In  1755  a 
house  was  founded  in  Turin ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Charles  Emmanuel  III,  of  Savoy, 
gave  Rosa  the  large  house  and  grounds  for- 
merly possessed  by  the  Fathers  of  St.  John  of 
God,  to  which  a  manufactory  was  added  two 
years  later  by  the  same  prince.  A  rule  was 
then  given  to  the  institute,  which  took  the 
name  of  the  Rosine,  in  memory  of  the  foun- 
dress, and  over  the  entrance  gates  was  inscribed 
the  sentence  pronounced  on  our  first  parents  : 
44  Thou  shalt  earn  thy  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
thy  brow." 

The  indefatigable  Rosa,  leaving  the  asylum 
at  Turin  and  that  of  Mondovi  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  travelled  through  the  neighboring 
provinces,  gathering  around  her  the  destitute 
orphans  of  each,  and  providing  them  with  a 
refuge.  In  the  space  of  twenty-one  years  she 
founded  orphanages  at  Novara,  Fossano,  Sa- 
vigliano,  Saluzzo,  Chieri,  and  San  Damiano 


d'Asti ;  then,  worn  out  by  incessant  toil,  this 
good  servant,  who  had  been  so  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  her  stewardship  over  the  few 
things  committed  to  her  keeping,  went  to  her 
reward  on  the  28th  February,  1776. 

Rosa  Govona  was  no  strong-minded  advo- 
cate of  Woman's  Rights,  no  loud-voiced,  mas- 
culine heroine  claiming  a  place  in  her  coun- 
try's senate,  or  a  seat  on  the  judicial  bench. 
Far  from  it ;  she  was  a  noble-minded,  well- 
instructed  Catholic  woman,  gifted  with  an 
energetic  will  and  a  loving  heart.  Without 
seeking  to  leave  the  sphere  in  which  Provi- 
dence had  placed  her,  she  endeavored  to  do 
all  the  good  within  her  reach  ;  and  in  the  con- 
scientious discharge  of  this  duty  she  uncon- 
sciously solved  a  problem  which  has  puzzled 
many  a  clever  statesman  and  political  econo- 
mist, namely,  provision  for  the  virtuous  poor. 

I  subjoin  Tommaseo's  pretty  stanzas  OB 
Rosa  Govona,  with  a  free  translation  for  suck 
of  my  readers  as  may  not  be  familiar  witk 
their  sweet-sounding  native  Italian : 

Delle  sue  man  col  santo 

Lavor  vivra-  felice ; 

E,  povera,  nutrice 
Di  poveri  sara. 

Oh  !  madre  pia  d'ignote 

Anime,  in  te  sorelle, 

A  D'o  nel  mondo  ancelle 
In  queta  liberta. 

Oh  !  meglio  che  regina, 

TVonor  tu  lasci  a  lore, 

Di  preci  e  di  lavoro 
Perenne  eredita. 

Caddero  e  quercie  e  rupi 

Vive  il  tuo  fiore,  o  Rosa, 

Non  e  terrena  cosa 
II  fiore  di  carita. 

Scintillera  il  tuo  nome 

Sublime  poverella, 

Fida  e  pudica  fetella 
Sute  volgenti  eta. 

E  delle  opranti  in  terra 

Difese  dal  tuo  velo, 

E  delle  oranti  in  cielo 
Un  coro  si  fara. 


Poor  and  friendless,  with  honest  toil 
She  earned  her  daily  bread  ; 

Grouping  around  her  those  poo»er  still, 
She  stood  in  their  parents'  stead. 

Oh  !  pious  mother  of  countless  souls 
Known  but  to  God  and  thee, 
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Serving  Him  'neath  thy  humble  roof 
In  tranquil  liberty. 

No  queen  haa  left  the  heritage 
Thy  orphan  children  claim ! 

The  love  of  labor — its  reward 
An  honored,  spotleiw  name. 

The  lofty  oaks  and  craps  shall  fall, 
But  thou,  0  Rose,  shall  bloom- 
Unfading  flower  of  charily 
Which  lasts  beyond  the  tomb. 

And  in  its  Poverty  sublime 
Thy  name  nhall  shine  afar, 

O'er  the  revolving  ages 
Like  a  bright,  faithful  star. 

While  all  the  toiling  orphans  here. 

Protected  by  thy  hand, 
Unite  with  theme  now  safe  in  heaven 

To  form  one  prayerful  band. 


Notes  from  Rome. 

ROME,  March  12,  1883. 

Italy  ban  fallen  into  strange  times  indeed. 
Everything  is  unsettled  and  unstable  throughout 
the  peninsula.  Armed  protests  against  taxes, 
hunger  riots,  land  agitations,  and  revolutionary 
movement,  are  the  order  of  the  day.  The  secret 
societies,  too,  are  making  their  power  felt  in  a  way 
calculated  to  embarrass  the  Government  and  in- 
spire the  real  lovers  of  public  order  with  serious 
apprehension.  Numerous  demonstrations  of  a 
subversive  character  are  daily  reported  from  al- 
most every  part  of  the  country.  At  R6me  itself  a 
daring  but  fortunately  harmless  outburst  of  hos- 
tility has  been  indulged  in  against  the  Papacy, 
the  Italian  monarchy,  and  Austria,  with  each 
and  all  of  which  the  revolutionary  element  of  this 
country  is  "at  daggers  drawn."  Three  small 
bombs  were  simultaneously  exploded  in  open  day 
by  fuses :  one  at  the  residence  of  the  Austrian  Am- 
bassador to  the  Holy  See,  another  at  the  Austrian 
embassy  to  the  Italian  Government,  and  the  third 
in  front  of  the  old  Papal  palace  of  the  Quirinal, 
the  present  residence  of  the  royal  family.  People 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  dangerous  explosives  nat- 
urally took  to  flight  on  hearing  the  loud  detona- 
tion. So  did  the  curate  of  St.  Mark's,  who  was, 
however,  quickly  brought  to  a  stand  by  an  over- 
aealous  preserver  of  public  order.  "You  have 
been  running  away,"  said  this  burly  Dogberry ; 
14  therefore  you  are  guilty."  The  anti-Clericals  of 
the  city  vociferated  that  the  Catholics  were  the 
authors  of  this  outrage,  though  the  anti-Clericals 
are,  of  course,  all  honorable  men.  However,  the 
Government  proceeded  to  arrest  some  of  the  lead- 
ing "  Irredentists," Socialists,  and  other  " patriotic" 
individuals  that  have  established  their  conventi- 


cles in  the  city.  For  many  years  past  the  rulers 
of  Italy  have  hounded  on  the  v*brst  elements  of 
the  populace  against  the  Papacy,  and  fanned  the 
flame  of  "irredentism"  against  Austria,  without 
having  the  political  sagacity  to  foresee  that  they 
were  thereby  laying  up  a  store  of  retribution  for 
themselves.  The  fondled  "patriots"  know  well 
their  power  to-day,  and  from  time  to  time  indulge 
in  the  wildest  outbursts  of  antagonism  against 
the  Italian  crown  with  all  the  audacity  that  long 
impunity  creates. 

The  Parliament  is  at  present  in  warm  discus- 
sion on  the  provisions  of  the  Exequatur  and  the 
Placet.  As  may  be  expected,  the  Pope,  Bishops, 
and  lower  clergy,  have  been  made  the  butts  of 
much  overbearing  insolence.  On  the  2d  of  the 
present  month,  the  Holy  Father,  speaking  of  the 
Exequatur,  said  to  the  Cardinals  :  "  If  We  com- 
plain in  order  that  obstacles  may  be  removed  and 
the  new  Bishops  installed  in  their  sees,  Our  rep- 
resentations are  interpreted  in  the  most  sinister 
manner.  They  even  dare  to  raise  the  cry  of '  usur- 
pation,' as  if  We  could  recognize  as  legitimate 
new  pretensions  that  ai-e  destitute  of  every  solid 
juridical  foundation." 

A  storm  of  angry  debate  has  also  been  created 
by  a  kind  of  relief- bill  introduced  by  Sig.  Zanar- 
delli,  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice,  in  favor  of 
the  poorer  clergy  of  Italy.  A  provision  of  this 
kind  is  not  altogether  uncalled  for  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law  and  the  impoverished  condition 
of  the  class  of  persons  whom  it  is  intended  to  ben- 
efit But  the  additional  subsidy  which  it  pro- 
vides is  an  altogether  nominal  sum,  grudgingly 
granted  out  of  the  immense  patrimony  robbed 
from  the  clergy  and  the  poor.  In  1859,  a  law  was 
passed  which  granted  a  minimum  annual  stipend 
of  1,000  francs  to  the  minor  clergy  ;  in  1866  a  new 
enactment  reduced  it  to  800  francs.  The  latter 
law,  though  still  nominally  in  vigor,  has  long 
since  practically  fallen  into  desuetude.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  in  Italy  2,236  parish  priests 
with  an  income  of  less  than  400  lire  ($40)  a  year  ; 
1,510  with  less  than  500  lire  ;  1,952  with  less  than 
600  lire  ;  1,789  with  less  than  700  lire  ;  and  1,759 
with  an  annual  income  of  less  than  800  lire.  At 
the  same  time  the  employe's  in  the  Ministry  of 
Grace  and  Justice  are  paid  1,733.560  lire  a  year  ; 
the  lawyers  420,000  lire  ;  and  the  taxes  paid  to  the 
Government  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  funds  amount 
to  2,230,000  lire  annually. 

The  clergy  live  poor,  indeed,  in  the  midst  of  an 
impoverished  people,  and  there  are  whole  districts 
in  which  their  condition  is  not  far  removed  from 
perennial  want.  But  their  spirit  of  poverty  and 
self-denial  makes  them  equal  to  these  and  still 
greater  sacrifices.  Their  heroic  self-devotion  dur- 
ing the  terrible  inundations  that  recently  devas- 
tated North  Italy,  elicited  warm  eulogiums  from 
even  the  most  hostile  quarters.  This  praise  hai 
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been  re-echoed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by 
Minister  Zinardelli,  but  has  been  somewhat 
marred,  having  been  followed  up  by  a  most  un- 
called-for lecture  on  the  duties  of  a  priest  as  seen 
through  the  medium  of  ministerial  spectacles.  "I 
love  and  admire,"  said  Zanardelli,  "those  virtues 
full  of  self-abnegation  for  which  the  minor  clergy, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  ministry,  are  so 
distinguished ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  1  believe 
that,  to  be  a  good  priest,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all 
to  be  a  good  citizen,  respectful  to  laws  and  insti- 
tutions, full  of  love  of  country,  and  convinced  of 
the  Divine  precept :  'He  that  resisteth  the  power 
resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.'"  Now,  Zanar- 
delli may  be  a  very  astute  politician  in  his  way, 
but  he  is  certainly  not  a  wary  logician.  The  re- 
tort is  manifest :  "  You,  Signor  Zanardelli,  and 
your  colleagues,  in  your  dealings  with  the  Church 
and  the  Holy  See,  resist  a  divinely  instituted  power, 
and  doubly  sin  against  tbe  ordinance  of  God." 
Even  the  demons  occasionally  cite  the  Scriptures 
to  serve  their  purpose. 

The  education  question  has  also  been  brought 
under  the  attention  of  the  Chambers.  The  ele- 
mentary schools  have  first  been  presented  for  con- 
sideration, and  from  the  discussion  on  them  we 
glean  some  precious  titbits  of  information  about 
the  deplorable  state  to  which  education  has  been 
reduced  by  the  system  of  "enlightenment"  forced 
upon  the  country  over  twenty  years  ago.  The 
only  existing  law  directing  public  instruction  is  a 
most  defective  one,  pushed  through  the  Chambers 
in  1859.  Since  then  it  has  been  repeatedly  patched 
to  suit  the  temper  of  the  times  or  the  prejudices 
of  succeeding  ministers.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  one 
of  the  most  bungling  enactments  that  could  well 
be  conceived.  When  grievances  arise  (as  they 
daily  do)  they  are  remedied  "  by  the  easy  courtesy 
of  the  customary  promises."  The  law  "  is  unable 
to  provide  for  the  diffusion  of  sound  culture";  its 
peculiar  features  are,  "defective  provisions, discon- 
tented teachers,  miserly  pay."  The  stipend  of  the 
elementary  male  teachers  goes  so  low  as  550  lire 
($110)  a  year;  that  of  females,  336  lire  ($67.20). 
Hence  no  one  can  wonder  that  there  is  an  alarm- 
ing dearth  of  competent  instructors  ;  but  tbe 
Government  confides  the  education  of  the  people 
to  incapable  unbelievers,  so  as  to  exclude  as  far  as 
possible  the  influence  of  the  clergy  in  the  educa- 
tion of  Italian  youth.  They  prefer  atheism  and 
ignorance  to  Catholic  schools  with  competent 
teachers  The  results  of  this  irrational  system 
are  such  as  surprise  no  man  of  sense.  It  has  had 
a  principal  share  in  encouraging  the  alarming 
spread  of  crime  and  secret  societies,  which  have, 
within  a  short  time,  revolutionized  the  attitude  of 
the  country.  A  Deputy  declared  that  it  had  made 
the  nation  "ignorant,  presumptuous,  and  cor- 
rupt." Still,  the  Government  is  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  clergy.  This  is  regarded  as  an 


unmixed  evil,  not  only  by  provincial  demagogues 
but  also  by  their  equally  unprincipled  brethren 
that  take  part  in  guiding  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tion. "  There  are  communes,"  said  Deputy  Ferrari, 
"  that  unfortunately  recur  to  the  clergy  for  pri- 
mary instruction.  For  this  fact,  which  can  never 
be  sufficiently  deplored  by  everyone  that  justly 
fears  the  influence  of  the  clergy  on  tbe  education 
of  the  country, — for  this  fact  the  communes  find  a 
plausible  pretext  in  the  difficulty,  not  to  say  im- 
possibility, of  finding  a  teaching  body."  What 
will  be  the  precise  outcome  of  the  new  legislation 
on  this  subject  we  cannot  surmise  ;  but  the  royal 
speech  at  the  opening  of  tbe  present  session,  and 
the  prevailing  temper  of  the  Chambers,  forbode 
nothing  but  more  radical  efforts  to  destroy  every 
germ  of  faith  in  the  youth  of  Catholic  Italy. 

Few  men  have  ever  emitted  more  foul-mouthed 
abu^e  against  the  Papacy  than  Alberto  Mario,  of 
the  Lega  drlla  Democrazia.  Last  year  be  was 
sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment  and  a 
heavy  fine  for  a  more  than  ordinarily  fierce  tirade 
against  the  Holy  Father  ;  but,  as  usually  happens 
in  such  cases,  the  sentence  was  never  carried  out. 
Heaven,  it  would  seem,  has  supplied  this  short- 
coming of  Italian  justice,  and  the  scurrilous 
tongue  of  Alberto  Mario  is  being  devoured  by  a 
loathsome  cancer  that  is  rapidly  eating  its  way 
into  his  throat.  Still,  his  satanic  hostility  to  the 
Vatican  is  in  no  way  diminished  by  his  chastise- 
ment, and  the  turn  of  events  in  this  city  has 
tended  rather  to  inflame  it  still  more.  In  the  first 
place,  23,000  out  of  the  26,000  electors  of  the  city, 
in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  Pope,  refused  to 
go  to  the  poll  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  political 
elections.  Again,  the  Lenten  sermons  and  spir- 
itual exercises  are  daily  filling  the  churches  with 
throngs  of  devout  worshippers.  And,  lastly,  the 
cause  of  the  Vatican  is  stronger  than  ever  it  was 
since  1870.  Mario's  proud  spirit  could  not  brook 
such  an  accumulation  of  misfortunes,  and  so  he 
gave  vent  to  his  pent-up  venom  in  an  article  to 
the  Lega,  in  which  he  wildly  calls  on  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  world  "to  put  an  end  to  the 
Papacy."  Poor  Mario  !  It  is  not  probable  that  a 
single  literary  firebrand  will  succeed  in  putting  a 
terra  to  the  existence  of  an  institution  against 
which  princes  and  powers  have  flung  themselves 
in  vain,  against  which  even  "the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail." 

The  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Holy  Father's  cor- 
onation was  celebrated  with  becoming  joy  on  the 
3d  of  the  present  month.  Our  august  Pontiff  was 
called  to  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  under  circum- 
stances worthy  of  special  note.  Sixty-two  Car- 
dinals—the entire  Sacred  College  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three — took  part  in  his  election,  which  was 
over  in  the  short  space  of  thirty-six  hours.  Of  the 
three  absent  members  of  the  Sacred  College,  Car- 
dinal McCloskey  arrived  too  late  to  vote  ;  Cardinal 
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Cullen  heard  of  tli^  election  on  his  way  to  Rome; 
and  Cardinal  HIM--U-.  \ivhl>ishop  of  Rheims, 
was  in  a  dying  state.  At  the  election  of  Nicholas 
V  there  W-M-O  present  only  18  Cardinals  ;  at  tint 
-of  IVuil  II,  2i>;  of  Pius  III,  :w;  of  Leo  X,  25 ;  of 
Pius  VII,  &4  ;  of  Leo  XII,  l-r>  :  hut  no  suo»:e.-sor  of 
St.  Peter  was  elected  l»y  such  a  large  number  of 
Cardinals,  nor,  I  believe,  in  such  a  short  space  of 
time,  as  Leo  XIII,  gloriously  reigning. 

H 


Catholic  Notes. 

On  the  second  day  of  Lent,  Gounod's  Faust  was 
to  have  been  played  in  the  theatre  of  Sinigaglia,  in 
Italy,  as  a  kind  of  anti-Clerical  protest  against  the 
penitential  exercises  that  the  Church  was  then  fol- 
lowing. Some  groups  of  anti-Clericals  and  Radi- 
cals arrived  at  the  time  appointed,  but  there  was 
a  very  "bad  house"  that  evening.  However,  the 
curtain  was  raised,  and  the  well-known  singer 
Rondoni  appeared,  to  commence  the  opera.  He 
was  about  to  sing  the  opening  notes  when  he  fell 
heavily  on  the  stage,  speechless  and  motionless. 
The  attendants  removed  him,  and  he  expired  a 
short  time  afterwards.  The  event  created  a  pro- 
found impression  in  the  city  and  province. 


In  Siberia,  poor  and  miserable  chapels  are  met 
with,  which,  however,  are  touching  monuments  of 
the  piety  of  the  multitudes  of  political  exiles. 
These  sanctuaries  were  built  at  the  cost  of  great 
and  innumerable  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  unfortu- 
nate m°n  condemned  to  hard  labor,  or  incorporated 
in  the  Russian  army.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
mines  of  Nerczynsk,  at  Irkoutsk,  at  Krasnoyarsk, 
at  Tomsk,  on  the  steppes  of  the  Ural,  and  amongst 
the  Caucasian  mountains.  Most  of  them  date  from 
the  reign  of  the  Czar  Nicholas,  when  the  perse- 
cution was  at  its  highest  on  the  borders  of  the  Bug 
and  the  Niemen  rivers. 

The  soldiers  who  built  one  of  these  little  sanctu- 
aries at  Diszlagar,  in  the  Caucasus,  could  give 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  their  time  to  the  work, 
for  the  war  with  the  mountaineers  of  the  country 
was  incessant.  The  soldiers  slept  by  turns,  some 
during  the  day,  others  at  night.  The  Poles,  tak- 
ing part  of  the  time  allowed  them  for  sleep,  cut 
<lo\vn  tives,  which  they  threw  over  the  rocks,  and 
then  dragged  to  the  fortress.  They  also  worked 
at  making  bricks  of  loam  which  they  mixed  with 
rush  us,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  walls  of  the 
chap.-l  were  speedily  erected,  but  the  mountaineers, 
imagining  that  the  new  building  was  a  fortifica- 
tion, laid  ambuscades  for  the  workmen,  and  many 
of  the  Poles  were  killed,  thus  watering  with  their 
blood  the  humiile  shrine  they  were  erecting  to  the 
glory  of  God.  In  due  time,  however,  the  little 
chapel  was  covered  with  reeds,  and  its  bell-tower 


surmounted  by  a  cross.  When  the  Czar  Nicholas 
heard  with  what  a  spirit  of  faith  and  piety  this 
chapel  had  been  erected,  be  was  touched,  and  for- 
bade anyone  to  place  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  builders. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  the  banished  Poles 
have  continued  to  pray  in  this  chapel  of  the  Can- 
but  in  1861  robbers  attacked  and  destroyed 
it,  carrying  away  the  sacred  vessels,  the  vestments, 
etc.  

The  Rev.  A.  Kuhls,  of  Leaven  worth,  Kansas, 
states  that  of  the  450  mixed  marriaga*  he  is  cog- 
nizant of,  400  of  the  couples  have  lost  their  faith  ; 
and  of  the  remaining  50,  only  20  educate  their 
children  according  to  sound  Christian  principles. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Church  condemn! 
mixed  marriages  ?  

Music  was  originally  introduced  into  Catholic 
churches  as  an  aid  to  devotion.  Some  of  our  choir 
directors  seem  to  have  forgotten  this  fact.  It 
appears  to  be  the  misfortune  with  the  music  and 
singing  in  many  of  our  churches  that  it  is  so  ope- 
ratic as  to  cause  indevotion.  or  so  utterly  wretched 
as  to  inspire  disgust. 


Hon.  J.  S.  Carvell,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  10th  ult.,  had  been  praying 
God  for  seven  years  to  point  out  to  him  the  true 
way  of  salvation,  and  found  it  at  last  where  he  bad 
least  expected.  His  death  was  a  precious  one.  He 
received  the  last  Sacraments  with  dispositions  of 
the  most  fervent  piety,  and  died  blessing  his  wife 
(also  a  convert).  His  last  sigh  was  a  prayer. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


Fra  Angelica's  famous  fresco,  Christ  on  th* 
Cross,  has  been  transferred  from  the  refectory  of 
the  Dominican  Convent  at  Fiefeole  to  the  Museum 
of  the  Louvre.  

The  Indian  Churchman  from  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year  has  been  giving  the  Calendar  for 
the  fortnight  on  his  first  page,  as  we  do.  In  his 
last  number  it  is  refreshing  to  read  the  words  : 
"  Purification  of  Mary  the  Blessed  Virgin."  We 
cannot  but  remember  that  England  was  once  so  de- 
vout to  Mary  that  she  was  called  "  Mary's  Dowry." 
When  due  honor  i*  again  paid  to  her  by  our  An- 
glican brethren,  the  grace  of  conversion  may  not 
be  far  off.  It  is  a  standing  shame  for  some  com- 
munities calling  themselves  Christians  that  they 
profess  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  Mother  of 
Christ  I— Indo-European  Correspondence. 


The  anti-Clericals  of  Genoa  are  keeping  up 
reputation  for  ruffianism.  They  recently 
committed  a  most  brutal  assault  on  the  eloquent 
Lenten  preacher  Father  Omodei-Zorini.  Owing 
to  the  ill-usage  he  received,  the  good  priest  was 


The  Ave  Maria. 


unable  to  preach  for  some  time  ;  bat  on  his  re- 
suming the  course  of  sermons  the  church  was 
crowded  to  excess,  and  a  cheering  and  enthusiastic 
throng  of  over  four  thousand  people  accompanied 
him  to  his  house.  This  was  a  noble  and  spontane- 
ous reparation  for  so  dastardly  an  outrage. 


A  mission  lately  given  in  St.  John's  Church, 
Pittsburgh,  by  the  Rev.  Father  Murphy,  S.  J., 
was  attended  with  unusual  success.  The  church 
was  crowded  morning  and  evening  not  only  by 
Catholics,  but  non-Catholics,  including  Freema- 
sons and  Methodists.  A  number  of  converts  have 
since  embraced  the  Faith.  At  the  close  of  the 
mission,  Father  Murphy  lectured  to  a  large 
audience  on  "  The  Faith  and  Fidelity  of  the  Irish 
People."  

The  Holy  Father  has  authorized  Cardinal  Nina 
to  preside  at  the  festival  of  our  Lady  known  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Maria  S.Sma  del  Divino  Amore," 
and,  at  the"  same  time,  to  crown  the  picture.  The 
little  church  containing  it  is  situated  in-  the  open 
«ountry,  about  nine  miles  beyond  the  gate  of  St. 
Sebastian,  and.  since  1740,  has  been  visited  by  the 
faithful  of  all  classes  to  thank  the  Blessed  Virgin 
for  favors  received,  or  to  pray  for  her  help  and 
patronage.— Catholic  Times. 


Deputy  Bovio  (an  anti-Clerical)  styles  the  Ital- 
ian Parliament "  a  parody  on  the  Roman  Forum." 
Anyone  who  has  ever  been  present  at  its  sittings 
cannot  but  endorse  Bovio's  opinion,  and  rank  both 
Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  among  the  most 
undignified  assemblies  in  the  world. 


What  would  Lourdes  be  without  its  miracles  ? 
They  are  of  incessant  occurrence;  and,  were  it 
not  for  the  terrible  history  of  Judea,  one  could 
but  wonder  why  Europe  is  not  altogether  Chris- 
tian. One  day,  as  my  friend  and  I  were  standing 
by  the  Grotto,  we  suddenly  heard  hymns  of  praise 
being  sung  by  many  voices.  Turning  round,  we 
saw  a  man  skipping  along,  and  behind  him  two 
others  bearing  the  crutches  which  had  been  but 
too  necessary  to  him  a  few  minutes  before,  and 
behind  these  some  two  thousand  people  singing 
the  Magnificat.  All  were  going  to  the  Grotto  to 
praise  our  Lady  for  this  new  manifestation  of  her 
powerful  intercession.  We  were  told  that,  but 
two  days  before,  six  miracles  had  taken  place,  in- 
cluding the  cure  of  two  blind  men  and  one  who 
was  lame.  A  woman  was  pointed  out  to  me  in 
the  crowd  who  had  been  the  subject  of  a  marvel- 
lous cure  after  having  been  lame  for  nine  years. 
A  French  lady  who  lived  at  Lourdes  told  me  of  a 
miracle  of  which  she  was  the  eye-witness.  A  poor 
woman  suffered  from  a  terrible  cancer  on  the 
mouth  ;  she  was  taken  to  Lourdes,  and  my  friend 


saw  her  plunged  into  the  bath  still  afflicted  with 
this  dreadful  disease.  When  she  came  out  it  was 
gone,  and  only  a  red  mark  was  visible  to  show 
where  it  had  been.  Indeed  when  one  sees  the  faith 
and  piety  of  the  people  the  wonder  would  be  if  mir- 
acles were  not  worked.  A  visit  to  Lourdes  makes 
a  man  cease  to  wonder  at  miracles.  A  sick  person 
is  taken  into  the  bath,  and  whilst  he  is  there  all 
the  others  of  his  pilgrimage  stand  without  and 
pray  for  him.  The  day  I  had  the  happiness  to  be  at 
Lourdes  it  poured  1'ain.  and  yet  there  were  thou- 
sands praying  for  the  cure  of  their  sick  friends. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  strange  did  such  fervent 
prayers  of  the  poor  not  find  an  answer.  An  An- 
glican minister,  who  was  at  Lourdes  some  three 
weeks  ago,  said  that  if  he  saw  one  miracle  he 
would  believe.  He  is  now  a  happy  member  of 
our  Holy  Church.  How  different  those  who  go 
to  Lourdes,  see  the  miracles,  and,  like  the  Jews  of 
old,  will  not  believe  !  One  of  these,  an  eminent 
physician,  said  there  was  some  unknown  property 
in  the  water.  The  ignorant  peasants  of  France 
know  better  than  these  great  men  what  that 
property  is. — Correspondence  of  the  Liverpool 
Times. 

In  preserving  the  solemn  festivals,  and  repeat- 
ing what  they  mean  to  succeeding  generations, 
the  Church  has  kept  alive  the  Christian  faith  ; 
otherwise  it  would  have  come  down  to  us  in  myths 
and  symbols  as  inscrutable  as  those  of  Egypt  In 
all  the  thanksgivings  and  alleluias  of  this  joyous 
season,  let  everyone  give  glory  to  God  for  a  di- 
vinely established  Church,  the  conservator  of  the 
entire  truth,  in  whieh  there  is  no  spot  or  blemish. 


A  body  of  Mexican  pilgrims,  headed  by  Father 
Plancarte,  were  recently  received  in  audience  by 
the  Holy  Father,  who  lauded  their  zeal  for  relig- 
ion and  their  devotion  to  the  Holy  See.  He  be- 
stowed on  them  the  Apostolic  Benediction,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that,  before  long,  the  Mexican 
Government  would  re-enter  into  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Rome.  

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  Arnold 
Van  Wersch,  of  Willimantie,  and  the  Rev.  James 
Princen,  of  Danielsonville,  Conn.  Both  deaths  oc- 
curred during  Holy  Week,  at  the  residence  of  the 
Rev.  Father  de  Bruycker,  and  are  deeply  mourned. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  Pilot  chronicles  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Pat- 
rick H.  O'Beirne,  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  old- 
est priest  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston.  He  wat 
the  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Boston  High- 
lands, and  was  held  in  the  highest  yeneiation  and 
love  by  his  parishioners  and  all  who  knew 
him. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 
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New  Publications. 

THK  BATTLK  or  THE  MOT  ;  or,  How  Ireland  Gained 
her  Independence.  Boston :  Lee,  Sbephard  &  Co., 
Pnblinhers.  New  York:  Charles  T.  IHllingham. 
1883. 

This  little  work  has  already  attracted  considera- 
ble attention,  and,  being  small  and  cheap,  it  will 
undoubtedly  have  a  large  sale.  It  comprises  74 
pages,  and  unquestionably  has  the  merit  of  be- 
ing original  in  matter,  if  not  in  plan— providing 
originality  may  be  regarded  as  a  merit  in  this  in- 
stance. It  was  evidently  suggested  by  a  like 
publication,  known  as  "The  Battle  of  Dorking," 
which  made  its  appearance  a  short  time  after  the 
close  of  the  Franco-German  war.  It  describes  the 
encounters  and  battles  to  be  fought  during  the 
war  for  the  independence  of  Ireland,  which  is  to 
begin  in  1892  and  last  until  1894 — that  is,  provid- 
ing the  writer,  who,  by  the  way,  is  anonymous, 
may  not  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  "  Wiggins "  in 
his  way. 

Many  things  stated  in  this  prophecy  of  wars, 
social  upheavals,  and  dire  disasters,  are  logically 
plausible,  and  might  naturally  result  from  the 
conditions  described.  But  it  is  by  no  means  likely 
that  such  conditions  are  to  exist  "There's  the 
rub  ! "  For  instance,  we  are  informed  that  "  the 
year  1892  opened  upon  a  gloomy  prospect— a 
period  of  impending  strife  and  conflict  in  Europe. 
Everywhere  discontent  was  manifest,  and  people 
grew  more  and  more  restless  under  the  govern- 
ment of  kings  and  princes.  Nihilism,  Socialism 
and  Democracy  honeycombed  and  permeated  every 
civilized  community.  The  Russian  Government, 
as  a  last  resort  to  escape  destruction,  had  granted 
autonomy  to  long-suffering  Poland  ;  the  Turks 
had  retired  to  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosporus  ; 
Greece  had  secured  Constantinople  as  her  capital. 
....  Norway  had  separated  from  Sweden  and 
become  a  republic.  The  people  of  British  North 
America  had  asked  and  received  autonomy,  and 
were  now  the  Republic  of  Canada.  India,  taking 
fire  from  the  example  of  Christian  lands,  became 
restive,  and  consequently  England  had  sent  large 
bodies  of  troops  thither  ;  but  Ireland  still  occupied 
her  old  position,"  etc.  The  premises,  it  need  not 
be  said,  are  as  startling  as  they  are  improbable  ; 
but  many  other  curious  things  follow.  Germany, 
it  is  said,  being  anxious  to  increase  her  seaboard, 
will  set  on  foot  a  project  for  the  annexation  of 
Holland  and  Belgium.  Of  course,  war  must  en- 
sue, and  England  will  take  part  in  it  as  an  ally 
of  the  "  Low  Countries."  Then  the  Irish  will  take 
advantage  of  the  situation,  declare  their  independ- 
ence, organize  an  army,  secure  munitions  of  war 
from  the  United  States,  and  enter  into  an  ar- 
rangement with  Germany  by  which  a  reinforce- 
ment of  10,000  men  shall  be  sent  to  them.  They 


will  concentrate  in  the  County  Mayo,  and  choose 
their  battle-ground  on  the  bills  above  the  River 
Moy.  Recruits  from  all  sides  will  flock  to  their 
assistance,  and  in  a  few  days  they  will  have  an 
army  of  60,000  men  comparatively  well  disci- 
plined, and  appropriately  divided  into  infantry, 
cavalry  and  artillery.  After  the  lapse  of  a  brief 
period,  which  will  supply  the  requisite  opportu- 
nity for  drilling  and  preparation,  a  British  army 
of  50,000  strong  will  march  against  them.  Gen. 
Patrick  O'Hara,  whoever  he  is  or  may  be,  will 
have  command  of  the  Irish  forces,  while  Gen. 
Barrowdale,  an  equally  intangible  character,  will 
command  the  "  red  coats."  "The  Wearing  of  the 
Green"  and  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein  will  resound 
from  the  hill-tops,  while  "  God  Help  the  Queen  " 
— or  the  "  King,"  providing  the  old  lady  shall 
have  been  "  gathered  to  her  fathers  "  by  that  time 
—shall  be  piped  from  flutes,  bag-pipes  and  bands 
on  the  "flats"  below.  But  soon  will  set  in  an- 
other kind  of  music — "  the  cannon's  opening  roar." 
Then  the  great  and  decisive  "  Battle  of  the  Moy  " 
shall  be  fairly  under  way.  The  British  will  fight 
with  desperation.  Their  batteries  of  50-pounders 
shall  be  trained  upon  the  Irish  position,  and  in 
due  course  of  time  their  infantry  will  advance 
under  cover  of  the  smoke,  making  a  tiger-like 
dash  at  the  patriots  on  the  hill-top.  Though  their 
charge  will  be  marked  by  a  reckless  courage  and 
indifference  to  danger  that  would  insure  victory  if 
directed  against  any  other  troops  than  the  Irish, 
yet,  of  course,  under  the  circumstances,  a  signal 
reverse  and  terrible  slaughter  must  ensue.  Next 
they  will  attack  the  Teutons,  and  the  German 
army  must  undergo  the  sad  fate  of  being  broken, 
crushed  and  "  smashed  to  smithereens,"  8,000  poor 
fellows  biting  the  dust  in  the  course  of  that  terri- 
ble onset.  But  in  good  time  invincible  Hibernia 
will  come  to  the  rescue  ;  and  then  the  British 
shall  "stop  short"  in  their  bloody  work,  and  feel 
as  hopeless  as  "  Crockett's  coon,"  which  proposed 
to  surrender  without  drawing  the  fire  of  that 
famous  marksman  upon  perceiving  that  he  had 
"  got  the  drop  "  on  it.  They  will  precipitately  re- 
treat, and  a  vigorous  charge  and  withering  fire 
from  every  side  will  soon  decide  the  fortunes  of 
the  day.  The  British  shall  be  hewed,  hacked, 
bayoneted  and  routed.  Their  losses  in  killed  and 
wounded  will  exceed  30,000,  or  be  about  10,000 
greater  than  the  losses  of  the  allies.  Then  the 
retreating  British  are  to  be  closely  pursued,  and 
all  of  them  are  to  be  captured  without  further 
loss.  After  a  sharp  encounter  with  the  "Castle 
guards,"  Dublin  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  Then  other  important  places  and  stra- 
tegic points  shall  promptly  be  seized  and  occupied 
by  the  national  army.  And  the  rule  of  England 
shall  be  at  an  end.  Irish  independence  shall  have 
been  gained.  Esto  perpetua  I 

J.  W.  O'H. 
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youth's  Department. 


Our  Father. 

FROM  the  sunny  morning 
To  the  starry  night, 
Every  look  and  motion 

Meets  our  Father's  sight. 
From  our  earliest  breath 

To  our  latest  year, 
Every  sound  we  utter 
Meets  our  Father's  ear. 

"Let  us,  then,  be  careful 

That  our  look  shall  be 
Brave  and  kind  and  cheerful 

For  our  Lord  to  see. 
Help  us,  0  our  Father  I 

Hear  our  earnest  plea- 
Teach  Thy  little  children 

How  to  live  for  Thee. 


The  Adventures  of  Fernando,  Grandee 
of  Spain. 


BY     CANON     8CHMIO. 


PART    H. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

FTER  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Alonso  retired  to  one  of  his 
most  distant  castles,  surrounded 
by  woods  and  mountains.  The 
building  was  almost  as  ancient 
as  that  wherein  little  Fernando 
had  been  so  cruelly  treated,  but 
which  Alonso  would  not  have  visited 
for  any  consideration.  He  had  no 
.  one  with  him  except  his  faithful  old  chamber- 
lain, and  lived  entirely  apart  from  all  the  rest 
•  of  the  world.  The  most  of  his  time  he  passed 
alone  in  his  chamber,  reading  the  books  of  in- 
struction and  devotion  which  he  had  appro- 
priated from  the  effects  of  his  pious  wife,  and 
which  soon  became  a  more  valued  possession 
to  him  than  all  her  gold,  pearls  and  jewels. 

In  these  books,  especially  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  the  "  Following  of  Christ,"  Alonso 
found  numerous  passages  which  had  been 
marked  by  the  late  Countess.  These  selec- 
tions were  particularly  consoling  to  him.  4k  It 
,is  a  great,pity,".he  would  say,  "that  I  did  not 


come  to  know  these  books  sooner.  Oh,  if  I 
had  read  such  edifying  works  more  industri- 
ously, in  the  place  of  others  serving  only  to 
entertain,  I  should  have  been  a  better  man, 
and  would  not  have  fallen  so  low  !" 

But  much  consolation  as  he  derived  from 
books,  Alonso's  conscience  still  lacked  peace. 
He  suffered  such  great  remorse  that  his  health 
became  undermined,  and  after  a  short  time  he 
fell  dangerously  ill. 

His  old  servant  then  said  to  him  :  "  Dear 
master,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  would  settle 
the  affairs  of  my  conscience.  Have  a  priest 
called  to  assist  you." 

k'  That  has  long  been  my  own  sentiment," 
answered  Aloiiso  ;  "  but  do  you  know  a  priest 
in  whom  I  could  place  lull  confidence  ?  " 

"  Five  miles  from  here,"  replied  the  cham- 
berlain, "  there  is  a  convent  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis.  If  you  think  it  well,  I  will  write  and 
ask  the  Superior,  in  your  name,  to  come  him- 
self, or  send  you  one  of  the  worthiest  of  his 
priests." 

"Do  so,"  answered  Alonso. 

The  faithful  chamberlain,  considering  the 
danger  imminent,  wrote  at  once  to  the  Father 
Superior,  and  gave  the  letter  to  a  servant,  say- 
ing as  he  did  so  :  "  Saddle  two  mules  without 
delay,  one  for  the  priest  who  will  come  with 
you.  Hurry  as  fast  as  you  can." 

At  nightfall,  as  the  chamberlain  was  light- 
ing the  lamp  in  the  front  hall  of  the  castle, 
a  Franciscan  Father  was  announced,  who 
handed  him  a  few  lines  from  the.  rector.  They 
went  immediately  to  the  sick-chamber.  "  Dear 
master,"  said  the  chamberlain,  "  the  Father  Su- 
perior sends  you  Father  Antonio,  one  of  the 
most  pious  and  learned  priests." 

Alonso  was  somewhat  surprised,  and  si- 
lently regarded  the  man  standing  before  him, 
who  was  clad  in  a  rough  brown  habit,  girded 
with  a  rope.  The  Father  was  already  advanced 
in  years,  his  countenance  pale  and  haggard, 
his  head  bald,  except  that  his  temples  were 
shaded  by  a  few  snow-white  locks.  His  man- 
ner testified  the  most  heartfelt  pity ;  but  he 
appeared  somewhat  shy  and  troubled.  Finally, 
Alonso  broke  silence : 

"You  have  surprised  me,  Reverend  Father; 
I  had  not  expected  you  so  soon.  I  must  col- 
lect myself  a  little  ;  meanwhile  sit  down  here 
by  my  bed." 

The  chamberlain  placed  the  lamp  on  a  side- 
table,  and  retired. 
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Father  Antonio  was  so  deeply  moved  at  the 
sight  oi'th'-  Count  that  he  could  not  withhold 
irs  ;  they  roui-M-d  down  his  pale  cheek** 
in  spite  of  him.  Indeed,  one  could  scarcely 
look  at  Alonsi.  without  feeling  compassion. 
He  wa*  much  reduced,  and  his  hair  had  become 
quite  gray.  All  his  features  showed  the  suf- 
ferings he  had  endured. 

After  a  while  the  sick  man  extended  his 
hand  to  the  compassionate  religious,  and  said  : 
"  Dear  Reverend  Father,  your  pity  for  me  in- 
creases my  confidence  in  you ;  but  I  am  un- 
worthy ot  your  tears :  I  am  a  very  great  sin- 
ner. I  tremble  to  reveal  to  you  the  fearful 
secret  that  burdens  my  conscience.  How 
strange  that  a  man  dares  commit  crimes 
whose  name  he  cannot  bring  himself  even  to 
mention  !  0  God  !  give  me  strength  to  make 
my  confession  !" 

Alonso  sank  back  on  his  pillows  exhausted, 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  was  silent.  An 
awful  stillness  now  fell  over  the  gloomy  cham- 
ber, only  partially  lighted  by  the  night-lamp 
No  sound  could  be  heard  save  the  ticking  of 
the  clock,  and  now  and  then  a  heavy  sigh  from 
the  sick  man. 

Finally  the  priest  spoke :  "  As  it  is  so 
difficult  for  you  to  make  your  confession,  I 
will  help  you.  You  once  plotted  with  a  former 
servant  of  yours — a  certain  lute-player,  by 
name  Pedro — to  poison,  or  kill  with  a  dagger, 
the  amiable  young  Count  Fernando,  in  order 
to  obtain  his  inheritance,  in  the  unju.st  posses- 
sion of  which  you  remain  to  this  hour." 

Alonso  stared  at  the  Franciscan  with  his 
great  dark  e3*es  and  said,  excitedly  :  "How  do 
you  know  that  ?  who  told  you  ?" 

"It  was  not  necessary  that  anyone  should 
have  told  me.  It  suffices  now  that  I  know 
the  whole  history.  According  to  the  agree- 
nrnit  you  made  with  Pedro,  he  sent  you  a 
fictitious  report  of  the  death  of  the  child.  He 
wrote  to  you  that  Fernando  had  died  of  a  con- 
tagious disease ;  and  you  showed  his  letter 
to  your  wife,  friends  and  others,  as  you  found 
it  necessary.  But  in  a  postscript,  which  no 
in  in's  eye  ever  saw  but  yours,  and  which  you 
destroyed  without  delay,  he  gave  you  private 
information  that,  for  want  of  poison,  he  had 
killed  the  child  by  three  stabs  of  a  knife." 

"  Man  !  "  cried  Alonso,  in  terror,  u  who  has 
revealed  this  to  you,  or  is  my  bloody  deed  al- 
ready known  to  all  ? 

"Be  easy,"  answered  Father  Antonio  ;  "in 


all  Spain  there  is  no  one  that  knows  anything 
for  certain  except  myself.  But  I  think  I  can 
give  you  the  best  of  consolation.  The  deed 
was  never  consummated :  Fernando  is  still 
living!'1 

"  He  lives  ?  "  burst  forth  Alonso,  in  a  frenzy 
of  astonishment,  raising  himself  in  bia  bed. 
"In  the  name  of  God,  I  conjure  you  tell  me 
the  truth  ;  is  it  really  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  priest,  quietly ;  "  I  can 
testify  to  it  before  God.  His  holy  Providence 
was  watching  over  the  child,  and  protected 
him  in  a  wonderful  manner.  The  murderer's 
arm  was  arrested  ;  his  heart,  harder  than  stone, 
was  melted  to  pity.  The  child's  blood  already 
flowed  from  three  wounds,  but  they  were  not 
mortal.  Fernando  survived,  and  still  lives." 

"0  God  !"  exclaimed  Alonso,  trembling  for 
joy,  "if  it  be  true  that  Fernando  yet  lives,  and 
I  am  not  a  murderer,  1  can  take  courage 
again  !  I  would  be  willing  to  acknowledge 
my  murderous  intentions,  and  restore  to  their 
rightful  owner  the  rank  and  titles  that  I  un- 
justly hold.  But  all  is  still  like  a  dream  to 
me :  I  can  scarcely  believe  it.  Tell  me,  how 
did  it  happen,  and  what  did  Pedro  do  with  the 
wounded  child  ?" 

The  priest  continued  :  "As  Pedro  stood  over 
the  wounded  boy,  not  knowing  where  to  take 
him  or  where  to  hide  himself  from  your  anger, 
God  sent  to  his  rescue,  or  rather  that  of  the 
poor  child,  a  noble  man,  without  whose  aid  the 
boy  might  have  died  from  loss  of  blood.  The 
Knight  Bernardo  di  Rio  suddenly  appeared  on 
the  scene.  He  bound  the  child's  wounds,  and, 
without  anybody's  knowing  it  except  Pedro, 
took  the  little  Count  away." 

"B.-ruardo'di  Rio!"  cried  Alonso,  in  the 
greatest  surprise, —  ''who  was  proscribed,  and 
secretly  fled  from. Spain  ?" 

"That  noble-hearted  and  persecuted  man 
had  only  fled  to  the  mountains,  where  he  lived 
in  the  disguise  of  a  hermit.  Thither  little  Fer- 
nando was  brought.  He  gave  him  an  excel- 
lent education,  and  subsequently  accompanied 
him  to  the  University,  with  the  firm  deter- 
mination of  having  him  reinstated  in  his 
rights,  before  the  royal  tribunal,  as  Count  of 
Alvarez.  The  means  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  were  in  his  possession,  but  he  was  waiting 
for  the  boy  to  come  of  proper  age.  Pedro  did 
not  discover  to  the  noble  knight  your  whole 
plot ;  but,  driven  by  remorse  of  conscience  be- 
cause he  had  let  himself  be  inveigled  into  it, 
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he  afterwards  delivered  up  your  letters,  which 
afforded  clear  evidence  of  your  crime.  Those 
papers,  which  testily  against  you  ;  the  three 
wounds  of  the  young  Count,  which  will  re- 
main visible  as  long  as  he  lives  ;  the  plaster 
bust  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  family  vault, 
and  other  circumstances,  would  have  been 
quite  sufficient  to  prove  your  guilt  and  cause 
Fernando  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  true 
Count  of  Alvarez.  Bat  Bernardo  di  Ilio  was 
hindered  by  death  from  carrying  out  his  de- 
sign. And  Count  Fernando,  unconscious  of 
his  noble  birth,  first  betook  himself  to  Lon- 
don, where  the  Austrian  embassador  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James  made  him  his  private  sec- 
retary. He  afterwards  accompanied  the  em- 
bassador to  Vienna,  and  now  lives  in  Bohemia, 
the  father  of  an  amiable  family." 

Alonso  shuddered  at  the  disgrace  which, 
without  his  knowing  it,  had  hung  over  him 
so  long.  But  the  joy  he  felt  in  the  certainty 
that  Fernando  was  still  alive,  soon  filled  his 
whole  soul.  He  clasped  his  hands,  looked  up 
to  heaven  with  heartfelt  emotion,  and  ex- 
claimed: "Good  God,  Thy  mercy  be  forever 
praised  !  Thou  hast  disposed  for  good  every- 
thing that  I  proposed  for  evil.  I  am  not 
worthy  of  Thy  mercy.  Before  Tliee,  though 
the  deed  was  not  accomplished,  I  am  still  a 
murderer.  It  was  not  my  fault  that  the  crime 
was  not  consummated ;  but  Thou  didst  pre- 
vent it.  As  an  inhuman  uncle,  as  a  faithless 
guardian  and  despoiler  of  another's  inherit- 
ance, I  had  merited  to  be  deposed  from  my 
office,  and  to  be  condemned  for  life  to  a  dark 
dungeon.  But  Thou  hast  turned  away  this 
disgrace  from  my  innocent  family.  Thou 
hast  brought  me  back  to  my  senses  by  other 
sufferings,  which  were  as  a  furnace  to  purify 
my  heart  of  dross.  Grant  .that  I  may  live 
long  enough  to  reconcile  myself  entirely  with 
Thee,  and  let  me  see  once  more  the  face  of  my 
brother's  son  whom  I  so  cruelly  persecuted. 
Permit  me  to  receive  his  forgiveness  for  the 
wrong  t  have  done  him,  and  then  I  will  die  in 
peace ! " 

(TO  BK  CONTINUED.) 


Our  Lady's  Conquest. 


THE  first  piano  was  made  at  Padua,  in  Italy, 
in  1711,  by  Christofort.  The  first  one  seen  in 
England  was  made  by  a  monk. 

To  most  men  experience  is  like  the  stern 
lights  of  a  ship,  which  illumine  only  the  track 
it  has  passed. — Coleridge. 


Sffior  Francisco  Javer  Zaldua,  a  former 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  South 
America,  was  a  man  of  remarkable  ability,  and 
an  eminent  lawyer,  but  a  thorough  infidel. 
He  always  sided  with  the  u Liberals,"  which,  in 
his  country,  as  in  some  others,  is  the  same  as 
to  say  that  he  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Church.  He  was  instrumental  in  expelling 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  from  Colombia,  and  other- 
wise did  great  evil.  However,  this  miserable 
man  had  a  most  worthy  son,  who,  having 
completed  his  education  at  the  American 
College  in  Rome,  became  a  priest.  Amongst 
other  virtues,  he  cherished  a  most  tender  de- 
votion to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Accordingly, 
he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  obtain 
from  her,  at  any  cost,  the  conversion  of  his 
father;  but  after  many  attempts,  especially 
during  a  severe  illness,  he  found  that  what  he 
had  purposed  was  something  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult. He  tried  and  tried,  but  could  make  no 
impression  on  the  obdurate  heart  of  his  parent. 
However,  he  did  not  lose  courage ;  and  in  a 
second  illness,  which  proved  fatal,  he  obtained 
what  he  so  ardently  desired,  in  a  manner  that 
was  little  short  of  miraculous.  No  longer  en- 
tertaining any  hopes  of  recovery,  and  having 
been  given  up  by  his  physicians,  the  unhappy 
man  awaited  death  with  all  the  fortitude  he 
could  command.  His  pious  son  now  took  oc- 
casion to  say  to  him :  "  Dear  father,  as  we 
have  exhausted  all  corporal  means,  will  you 
not  allow  me  to  try  a  spiritual  remedy  ?  " 

"And  what  is  that  ?  "  asked  the  father. 

UI  wish  to  invest  you  with  the  Scapular  of 
Mount  Carmel." 

To  the  great  surprise  and  joy  of  his  son, 
President  Zaldua  bowed  his  head  to  receive  it, 
only  remarking :  "  But  what  are  the  obliga- 
tions that  it  imposes  ?  " 

u  To  make  your  confession,"  was  the  answer. 

"I  will  think  of  it,"  replied  the  sick  man. 

When  the  son  was  about  to  withdraw  in 
order  to  give  his  father  time  for  reflection,  the 
latter  called  him  back,  saying:  "I  wish  to 

make  my  confession ;  send  for  Canon ." 

The  Canon  was  at  once  summoned,  and  heard 
the  sick  man's  confession.  But  not  content 
with  confessing  his  sins,  Zaldua  declared  to 
all  who  called  on  him  that  he  died  in  the  faith 
of  the  Catholic_Church. 
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HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Lake,  1,  48. 
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On  the  Decadence  of  Some  Pious  Cus- 
toms in  Italy. 


BY   ARTHUR. 


NK  DOUBT  if   there  exists  an  intelligent 
B    reader  of  the  Bible,  be  he  Christian,  Jew, 
Pagan,  Mohammedan,  Atheist,  Rational- 
ist, Deist,  or  Materialist,  who  will  not  admit 
that  the  prophecy  found  in  the  first  chapter 
of  St.  Luke  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter: 
"For,  behold,  from  henceforth  all  generations 
shall  call  me  blessed."    The  infidel  will  call  it 
a  soothsaying,  or,  mayhap,  the  wild  ebullition 
of  a  Jewish  maiden  on  whom  the  honor  and 
glory  of  maternity  had  been  conferred.     The 
Christian  calls  it  a  prophecy ;    and  there  is 
the  fulfilment,  living,  palpable,  acting,  at  this 
very  instant,  that  not  only  "Parthians  and 
Medes,  and  Elauiites,  and  inhabitants  of  Mes- 
opotamia, Judea,  and  Cappadocia,  Pontus  and 
Asia,  Phrygia  and  Pamphilia,  Egypt  and  the 
parts  of  Lybia  about  Gyrene,  and  strangers  of 
Rome,  Jews  also,  and  proselytes,  Cretes  and 
Arabians,"  but  the  inhabitants  of  Europe — 
Latins,  Saxons,  Germans  and  Slavs, — aye,  and 
the  different  peoples  of  the  newly-discovered 
worlds  of  America  and  the  Pacific  isles,  unite 
in  echoing  that  glorious  predicate  of  Mary, 
"  Blessed  art  thou  among  women."  Nay  more: 
they  not  only  believe  and  declare  her "  blessed," 
but,  vivified  to  the  soul's  core  with  the  sense 
of  the  dogmatic  decision  given  long  ages  ago 
at  Ephesus,  they  subjoin  the  prayer  in  whose 
efficacy  they  believe,  "Mother  of  God,  pray 
for  us  sinners,  now  and  at  the  hour  of  our 
death.    Amen."  And  this  is  as  great,  in  effect, 
if  not  as  startling,  a  miracle  as  that  intimated 
above,  which  made  "Jews,  devout  men   of 


every  nation  under  heaven,"  understand  the 
Galileans  on  Pentecost  Sunday.  For — and 
here  I  will  use  the  immortal  enthymem  of  St. 
Augustine — either  this  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  became  universal  through  the  power 
of  God,  as  evinced  in  the  divinity  of  the 
Church,  or  it  was  propagated  by  merely  hu- 
man power.  Concede  the  former,  and  you  ad- 
rait  the  miracle.  Deny  it,  and  you  admit  a 
greater  miracle — to  wit,  that  the  figment  con- 
cocted by  a  few  men,  say  the  Fathers  of  Ephe- 
sus,  should  spread,  take  deep  root  in  the  souls 
of  numberless  generations,  and  become  a  dog- 
matic reality,  as  strong  and  unassailable  as  is 
the  fact  that  water  seeks  its  own  level. 

This  much  by  way  of  general  prelude.  To 
be  particular,  and  to  come  to  my  subject,  there 
is  not  in  this  world  a  land  which  has  been 
more  favored  by  the  Mother  of  God,  and  in 
which  the  devotion  to  her  has  been  more  uni- 
versal, more  tender,  more  intense,  and  more 
intimately  blended  with  the  daily  life  of  the 
people,  than  Italy.  Whether  the  manifesta- 
tions of  her  favor  which  she  vouchsafed  that 
country  be  the  cause  or  the  effective  reward 
of  the  universal  love  and  veneration  in  which 
the  Italians  have  held  her  for  long  centuries, 
it  is  not  exactly  my  purpose  to  inquire  at  pres- 
ent. There  are  the  two  facts, — first  whereof, 
that  the  Mother  of  God  has  bestowed  upon 
Italy  numberless  pledges  of  her  predilection. 
Many  of  these  pledges  and  manifestations  are 
matters  of  history,  upon  which  the  Church 
has  set  her  seal  of  dogmatic  confirmation,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  subjects  which  enter  into 
her  ritual.  Ecclesia  orat,  ergo  credit, — "  The 
Church  prays,  therefore  she  believes," — wrote 
St.  Augustine.  I  need  instance  but  one  ex- 
ample— a  luminous  example — of  the  hun- 
dreds that  could  be  cited  :  the  existence  at 
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Loretto  of  the  modest  House  of  Nazareth  in 
which  "the  Word  was  made  flesh."  And  the 
devotion  to  Mary  on  the  other  hand  !  Take 
the  Eternal  City  alone.  There  is  hardly  an 
attribute  in  that  Litany  of  Loretto — at  once 
dogmatic  and  poetic — which  is  not  used  as 
the  title  of  a  temple,  chapel,  or  oratory  erected 
in  honor  of  Mary.  Her  name,  her  influence, 
yea — so  loving  and  childlike  has  devotion  to 
her  hitherto  been — her  ineffable  presence  has 
been  inseparably  intertwined  with  every  phase, 
legitimate  pleasure,  pain,  sorrow  and  necessity 
of  life.  Happy  lovers,  whose  faith  for  aye  has 
just  been  plighted,  repair  on  " Rosary  Easter" 
— Pentecost  Sunday — to  the  Chapel  of  the 
Madonna  of  Divine  Love,  and  ask  her  to  bless 
and  purify  their  troth.  The  same  lovers,  af- 
ter marriage,  ask  the  Madonna  of  Peace  to 
give  peace  to  their  household.  The  young 
mother  commends  herself  and  child  to  the 
Divine  Maternity.  The  growing  youth  and 
maiden  invoke  the  "Mater  Purissima  et  Cas- 
tissima"  ;  the  student  and  ancient  scholar 
alike,  the  "Seat  of  Wisdom";  the  sick,  the 
"Health  of  the  Weak";  those  who  rule,  the 
Madonna  of  "Good  Counsel."  By  this  last 
title  the  present  Pope  is  ever  calling  on  Mary. 
Why  enumerate  ?  All  call  her  the  "Mother 
of  God."  Her  sweet  lineaments  are  seen  every- 
where— not  in  the  churches  alone,  but  at  the 
street-corners,  atop  of  columns,  in  the  sh6ps, 
in  the  markets,  in  the  restaurants,  in  the  wine- 
shops, by  the  wayside  in  the  country, — and, 
indeed,  it  often  happens  that  while  rambling 
through  the  woods  you  see  that  sweet  face 
beaming  upon  you  out  from  the  heart  of  the 
sturdy  oak  itself. 

And  with  all  this,  many  pious  customs  of 
great  antiquity  which  tended  more  or  less 
to  keep  alive  and  active,  not  only  the  devo- 
tion to  the  Mother  of  God,  but  even  faith 
itself,  have  been  falling  into  desuetude  for  the 
last  decade  of  years  in  the  Roman  province, 
and  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Italy.  I  make  an  ex- 
ception of  the  southern  provinces  of  Italy, 
notably  of  what  used  to  be  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  The  patriotism  of  the  Neapolitan 
does  not  clash  with  his  religion  ;  and,  from 
what  I  could  observe,  his  devotion  to  the  Ma- 
donna seems  just  as  steadfast,  as  enthusiastic 
and  devotional  now  as  of  old.  Remember, 
however,  that  the  Neapolitan  is  a  queer  en-  i 
tity;  and  let  me  remark  too,  by  the  way,  that,  . 


before  attempting  to  get  at  the  spirit  of  the 
writings  of  St.  Alphonsus  de  Liguori  on  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  or  to  explain  his  apparent 
anomalies  and  exaggerations,  you  should  study 
the  history,  traditions,  and  character  of  the 
people  for  whom  he  wrote.  * 

But  to  return  to  central  and  northern  Italy. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  civic  authorities  of 
Italy  have  ceased  to  celebrate  jointly  with  the 
Church  the  festivals  of  that  religion  which 
the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  declares 
shall  be  "the  Religion  of  the  State."  It  is  not 
enough  that  out-door  processions  in  honor  of 
Christ  the  Lord,  His  Mother,  and  His  Saints, 
be  interdicted,  and  that  the  effigies  of  the  Cru- 
cified, owing  to  the  complete  secularization  of 
education,  be  removed  from  the  halls  of  the 
lyceums  and  universities,  and  relegated  to  the 
cellars  and  the  junk-shops.  Over  these  acts 
the  faithful  have  little,  if  any,  control.  But 
what  of  the  pious  pilgrimages  to  the  Seven 
Basilicas  of  Rome  during  the  Rogation  Days  ? 
What  of  the  Stations  in  Lent  ?  (I  do  not  mean 
the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  but  the  visits  to  the 
old,  old  churches,  whither  congregated  the 
early  Christians  to  hear  the  homilies  of  a 
Gregory  and  a  Leo.)  What  of  the  greed  or 
indifference  which  has  allowed  the  little  lamps 
before  the  shrines  of  M*ry  to  flicker  and  die 
out  ? — and  the  foul,  vandalic  hands  that  first 
stoned  her  blessed  features,  robbe.d  the  shrines 
of  their  offerings,  and  then  besmirched  them 
with  filth  ?  The  law  did  not  ordain  this,  nor 
was  it  in  the  interest  of  patriotism.  The 
young  Italian  grows  with  the  times,  and  struts 
abroad  stuffed  ad  nauseam  with  one  sentiment 
— his  nationality.  Religion  to  him  is  but  roba 
del  preti — a  matter  for  the  priests.  The  old 
Italian,  though  cleaving  to  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions, shrugs  his  shoulders  at  the  sight  of 
the  general  indifference,  the  desecrations  and 
the  sacrileges,  slinks  by  the  back-door  into  a 
church,  and  says  to  himself,  before  composing 
himself  to  pray,  Bisogna  esser prudenti, — "It 
behooves  one  to  be  prudent."  The  picture  in 
the  country  is  equally  disheartening  and  des- 
olate, and  there  is  a  significance  in  this  which 
bodes  badly  for  the  future.  The  shrines  may 
still  be  seen  by  the  wayside ;  but  the  glasses 
which  preserved  the  pictures  of  Mary  from 
the  ruth  of  the  weather  are  broken,  the  iron 


*  Cardinal  Newman   has   written    exhaustively  on 
this  subject. 
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frames  sag  on  their  hinges,  and  the  lamps 
glimmer  no  more.  Blue  is  no  longer  worn  in 
honor  of  the  Madonna  by  the  maidens,  nor  do 
the  rural  swains  cultivate  lilies  of  the.  valley 
and  white  roses — in  Mary's  name — as  propiti- 
atory love-offerings.  And  the  little  ones — the 
children,  who  are  to  be  the  men  and  women 
of  the  rural  district  in  the  future  ?  An  ex- 
ample that  came  under  my  own  immediate 
notice  will  probably  give  the  reader  a  better 
notion  of  their  future  than  any  reflection  of 
mine.  The  first  two  summers  of  my  student- 
life  in  Italy  (1868  and  1869)  I  rusticated  at 
the  villa  of  the  Duke  Cesarini,  in  Genzano. 
The  front  of  the  Casino  in  which  we  lived 
looked  down  the  street  towards  the  market- 
place ;  the  rear  opened  upon  a  large  garden 
in  which  Nature  and  Art  vied  with  each  other 
for  the  palm  of  beauty,  and  which  sloped  pre- 
cipitously down  to  the  water's  edge  of  the 
placid  Lake  Nemi.  We  approached  the  Casino 
through  a  superb  avenue,  shaded  by  elms  two 
centuries  old.  Towering  above  us  to  the  north 
rose  Monte  Cavo — the  ancient  Mons  Latialis ; 
away  to  the  south  surged  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean ;  while  atwixt  mountain  and  sea  lay  a 
very  Garden  of  Eden,  rich  to  overflowing  with 
waving  grain,  luscious  fruit,  and  the  gentle 
olive.  This  scene  rang  melodiously  during  the 
livelong  day  with  the  songs  of  the  happy  peas- 
ants. Oftentimes  the  song  was  the  Litany  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  Everybody  sang  in  those 
days,  for  peace  and  prosperity  were  abroad  on 
the  land — they  were  the  last  two  years  of  the 
temporal  kingship  of  the  good  Pius  IX.  At 
eventide,  the  gorgeous  elms  of  the  avenue  re- 
echoed to  songs  improvised  by  the  young  con- 
tadini  in  honor  of  their  lovers.  But  later  on 
in  the  evening,  say  an  hour  after  the  Angelas, 
the  gentle  austral  zephyr  wafted  another  song 
through  the  open  window,  and  into  my  quiet 
room — a  song  that  still  lives  in  my  memory, 
prayerful,  and  inexpressibly  pathetic.  It  was 
the  Litany  of  the  Madonna  as  sung  by  about  a 
score  of  little  tots  of  children,  ranging  from  two 
to  ten  years  of  age.  Night  after  night,  recking 
not  whether  it  stormed  or  not,  they  assembled 
before  a  lamp-lit  picture  of  the  Virgin,  which 
adorned  the  corner  of  the  house  opposite,  and 

I  sang  an  evening  paean  to  their  Mother.  After 
the  Litany  the  eldest  girl  recited,  with  all  the 
dignity  and  recollection  of  a  matron,  the  prayer 
Defende  g»«r.<M /////*,  etc.  Then  she  proposed 
a  Pater  and  Ave  successively,  "for  our  parents 


and  relatives,"  "for  our  friends,"  "for  the 
poor  sinners,"  "for  the  wants  of  Holy  Mother 
Church,"  "for  the  Pope,"  "for  the  needs  of 
the  Campagna,"  and  last,  "  for  the  faithful  de- 
parted." Then  there  was  a  joyful  clapping  of 
little  hands,  and  all  dispersed.  I  learned  after- 
wards that  those  same  little  hands  gathered  in 
the  lanes  and  by-ways  the  stray,  windfall  olives, 
and  had  them  pressed  to  keep  Mary's  lamp 
a-burning  night  and  day.  I  never  saw  a  faded 
flower  before  that  picture. 

Five  years  after,  I  again  summered  at  Gen- 
zano. On  the  first  evening  I  listened  for  the 
infantine  choristers.  All  was  silent,  desolately 
so,  under  the  elms.  But  from  the  market- 
place I  could  hear  the  roysterous  shouts  and 
laughter  of  Genzano's  children.  The  so-called 
civic  liberty  and  secular  education  had  already 
made  patriots  of  the  Genzanese  children. 
They  had  ceased  to  sing  the  sweet  paean  of 
St.  Leonard  of  Port  Maurice,  Evivva  Maria, 
to  yell  themselves  hoarse  with  Garibaldi's  an- 
them "Fuori  lo  Stranier!"  Yet  the  little 
lamp  burned  brightly  before  the  shrine  under 
the  elms  as  of  yore,  nor  was  the  terra-cotta 
vase  without  its  fresh  nosegay.  Some  days 
later  I  observed  a  very  aged  woman  engaged 
in  trimming  and  filling  the  lamp.  I  learned 
from  her  that  she  received  fourteen  golden 
Roman  scudi  (dollars)  as  a  yearly  pension  for 
having  borne  and  raised  fourteen  children  : — 
for  you  must  know,  dear  reader,  that  that  lov- 
ing old  Patriarch,  the  Papal  Government,  took 
upon  itself  the  support  of  every  child  after  the 
tenth  in  the  poor  man's  family,  and  rewarded 
the  brave  mother  besides.  Out  of  this  meagre 
pension — which  some  unknown  benefactor 
continued  after  the  fall  of  the  Temporal  Power 
— Bettakept  Mary's  lamp  trimmed  and  burning 
brightly.  She  ought  to  be  with  God  now,  for 
she  told  me  she  was  born  "nelV  annodi  Pio" 
that  is,  the  year  in  which  Pius  IX  was  born. 

You  will  ask,  Why  this  decline  in  Italy  of 
pious  customs  affecting  the  devotion  to  the 
Mother  of  God  ?  On  another  occasion  I  will 
take  up  a  still  more  comprehensive  question, 
viz.,  Why  is  it  that  Italians,  who  have  for 
nearly  a  score  of  centuries  lived  in  the  imme- 
diate light,  warmth,  and  influence  of  the 
Church,  are  to-day  among  her  bitterest  ene- 
mies? 


BY  Mary  the  dew  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  abun- 
dantly shed  over  every  creature.— St.  Jerome. 
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Sine  Labe  Concepta. 

SUN-CLOTHED,  star-crowned,  the  moon   be- 
neath thy  feet, — 

To  whom  such  tribute  doth  creation  pay  ? 
Mother  of  God  !  Mary  Immaculate  ! 
Our  love,  our  homage  at  thy  feet  we  lay. 

Twelve  are  the  stars  upon  thy  forehead  placed, 
Denoting  each  a  high  and  separate  throne, 

And  each  the  symbol  and  the  crown  of  grace 
Unshared,  of  sole  prerogative  thine  own. 

Thy  heart  of  all  created  hearts  alone 

Compassed  of  love  and  grief  the  shoreless  flow  ; 
Thy  mind,  divinely  rayed,  the  utmost  bound 

Of  science,  wisdom,  and  of  thought  doth  know  ; 

Thy  spirit  brighter  than  the  stellar  ray, 
Thy  soul  more  pure  than  snow  on  mountain 
crest, 

Thy  brow  more  fair  than  beam  of  opening  day, 
Thy  mien  more  gracious  than  archangel  blest. 

Our  hearts  we  bring  thee,  and  thy  prayers  entreat, 
By  all  the  glories  of  thy  queenly  state, 

By  all  thy  titles  beautiful  and  sweet, 
Of  which  the  dearest  still  shall  be,  "Immacu- 
late." 


Memories. 


BT   MRS.  ANNA   HANSON   DORSET. 


THE  STORY  OF  CLEG'S  CHILD. 

Arrived  at  the  end  of  my  journey,  I  met  a 
welcome  from  my  friends  that  would  have  sat- 
isfied the  most  exacting  heart.  I  found  Cleo 
beautiful  even  beyond  the  promise  of  her  girl- 
hood, and  unchanged,  except  by  a  higher  cult- 
ure which,  though  scarcely  definable,  was  in- 
finitely graceful.  There  was  nothing  asser- 
tive about  her;  her  matronly  dignity  only 
toned  the  natural  gaiety  of  her  manner  with- 
out impairing  its  sweetness,  which  was  mani- 
fest in  the  thousand  nameless,  graceful  ways 
by  which  she  showed  rather  than  expressed 
her  delight  at  seeing  me ;  while,  running 
through  all,  there  was  a  vein  of  tenderness  that 
told  me  she  remembered  the  great  sorrow 
that  had  but  lately  come  into  my  life.  Mr. 
Harwood  was  not  behind  his  wife  in  giving 
me  warm  welcome ;  indeed  he  received  me 
more  as  a  brother  might  have  welcomed  a 
long-absent,  sister  than  the  stranger  I  was. 


He  was  a  handsome,  manly-looking  fellow, 
with  a  face  full  of  character,  and  evidently 
proud  of  his  wife.  Their  surroundings  wert 
not  only  luxurious,  but  showed  in  the  small- 
est thing  refinement  and  taste.  They  lived  in 
a  charmed  atmosphere,  and  there  was  nothing 
apparent  to  even  threaten  the  stability  of 
their  earthly  happiness — a  condition  of  things 
not  in  accord  with  the  natural  order  of  events, 
and  meaning  change  just  as  surely  as  an  un- 
seasonably fine,  balmy  day  in  mid-winter  is 
the  precursor  of  cloud  and  storm.  These 
thoughts  did  not  come  to  me  as  I  stood  then 
in  the  warm,  bright  glow  of  that  beautiful 
home,  with  loving  welcome  and  words  of  aS- 
fection  and  tender  clasping  hands,  and  vigilant 
attentions,  instinct  with  manly  courtesy,  to 
greet  me,  but — afterwards. 

After  tea,  by  which  time  I  felt  rested  and  at 
home,  Cleo  said :  "  Will  you  come  with  me 
now  to  the  nursery  ?  I  know  my  little  elf  is 
asleep,  but  I  do  so  want  you  to  peep  in  at  her — 
unless  you  'd  prefer  waiting  until  to-morrow." 

"  It  is  just  what  I  was  wishing.  It  will  be 
like  the  realization  of  a  myth  to  see  a  creature 
I  have  been  hearing  of  ever  since  she  was  born 
even  though  she  be  sleeping." 

"She's  as  veritable  a  tyrant  as  Nero,  Mrs. 
Hastings,  and  rules  the  household  with  a 
crook  of  her  finger,"  laughed  the  father. 

"  Now,  Arthur,  how  can  you !  Indeed, 
Janet,  you  are  not  to  believe  a  word  he  saya, 
for  she's  the  dearest,  quaintest  little  angel 
that  was  ever  born,"  said  Cleo,  pinching  the 
tip  of  her  husband's  ear  as  we  passed  him  on 
our  way  out. 

As  we  entered  the  nursery,  I  observed  a  tidj, 
pleasant-faced  woman  sewing  near  a  table,  on 
which  stood  a  lamp  so  shaded  that  the  light 
was  screened  away  from  the  crib,  some  little 
distance  away — a  crib  daintily  tented  over 
with  embroidered  lace,  which  was  looped  and 
garnished  with  pale  blue  ribbons;  and  the 
child,  who  had  been  supposed  to  be  sound 
asleep  in  it,  sitting  up,  wide  awake,  her  great 
eyes  looking  purple  in  the  shadow,  and  her 
tossed-about  golden  hair  gleaming  like  an 
aureole  around  her  forehead  and  temples. 
She  was  just  sitting  there,  holding  a  naked, 
dimpled  foot  in  her  hands,  gently  rocking  her- 
self, and  pondering  over — the  angels  only 
knew  what. 

"She's  asleep,  ma'am,"  said  nurse,  looking 
up  at  us,  her  finger  warning  us  to  be  very  quiet. 
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"T 'ain't  't  all,  Jo.  I'M  wak.- !  raid  the 
•If,  in  clear,  distinct  tones  that  were  "above 
grammar." 

The  screen  was  at  once  removed  from  the 
lamp,  and  the  light  fell  upon  the  child,  now 
sitting  solemnly  erect,  receiving  the  homage 
of  her  mother's  endearments  unmoved,  and  as 
here  by  right,  her  wide-open,  beautiful  eyes 
fixed  unblenchingly  on  me. 

"Kiss  the  lady,  darling;  she's  mamsey's 
dear,  dear  friend  !  Here,  Janet—  0  Jo,  just 
•ee  how  she  opens  her  arms  and  holds  up  her 
face  to  kiss  Mrs.  Hastings!11  cried  the  de- 
lighted mother. 

44  It's  seldom  she  lets  a  stranger  touch  her, 
surely/1  said  the  nurse,  looking  pleased. 

44  Where  did  you  turn  fum  ? v  she  asked, 
withdrawing  her  chubby  arms  from  my  neck 
and  her  rosy,  fragrant  lips  from  my  face. 

44 1  come  from  a  place  very  far  away,  dar- 
ling. I  wanted  to  see  you." 

44  Fum  t1  end  of  t1  world  ?  "  she  asked,  with 
a  strange,  earnest  look. 

44  There  now  ! "  said  Joanna ;  "  she 's  always 
talking  about  1 11  end  of  t1  world,1  whatever  she 
manes ! " 

44  What  does  she  mean — it  is  very  strange?  " 
asked  Cleo,  quickly,  while  an  almost  fright- 
ened expression  flitted  over  her  face. 

"It's  something  she's  dramed  about,  and 
thinks  it  is  raal.  She  do  often  have  strange 
fancies.  AIL  children  has,  for  the  angels  be 
often  whisperin1  to  'em,  ma'am,'1  answered  Jo- 
anna, putting  the  screen  before  the  lamp  as  a 
hint  for  us  to  go.  "She'll  have  a  bad  night, 
ma'am,11  she  added,  in  a  whisper,  "if  she's 
kept  awake." 

Then  her  mother  snuggled  her  down  in  her 
pretty  nest,  drew  up  the  dainty  covering  and 
tucked  her  in,  kissed  her  good-night,  and  left 
her  quite  consoled  by  the  promise  that  Jo 
would  sing  "The  Seven  Gypsy  Boys"  to  her — 
an  old-country  ballad  which  was  the  child's 
delight,  and  soothed  her  to  sleep  by  its  quaint 
monotony  when  nothing  else  would. 

44  What  do  you  think  of  her,  Janet  ?  "  said 
Cleo,  winding  her  arm  about  me  as  we  went 
down  the  broad  staircase,  while  a  smile  of 
mingled  triumph  and  tenderness  lit  up  her 
face. 

14  You  told  me  none  too  much,  dear  Cleo : 
the  child  is  beautiful." 

14 1  knew  youM  think  so,"  she  answered, 
1  pleased.  "I  wonder  where  Arthur  is," 


she  said,  looking  into  the  room  where  we  had1 
left  him. 

"Master's  gone  out.  ma'm.  hut  l»-i't  word 
he  'd  be  back  early,"  said  the  servant  man,  as 
he  removed  a  coal  just  fallen  from  the  grat** 
on  the  marble  hearth. 

"He  knew  we  should  like  to  have  a  long 
talk,  Janet,  so  he  has  run  off  to  his  club  to  hear 
the  news  and  meet  his  friends ;  he  never  stay* 
Ink',  though.  Clubs  are  such  nice  inventions 
to  keep  men  out  of  mischief, — don^  you  think 
so  ?  "  she  said,  in  an  apologetic  tone. 

"I  really  know  nothing  about  them  ;  I  sup- 
pose gentlemen  enjoy  them,"  I  replied,  with 
an  indistinct  recollection  that  I  had  once 
heard  some  one  who  seemed  to  know  all  about 
clubs  say  that  they  were  not  famed  for  keeping, 
men  out  of  mischief. 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  enjoy  themselves.  Men  like- 
gossip,  and  if  there's  any  piquant  story  float- 
ing around,  they  're  sure  to  know  it ;  and  the 
reputation  that  is  bandied  about  like  a  bil- 
liard-ball at  the  club  stands  a  poor  chance, 
I'm  afraid,"  said  Cleo,  with  a  light  laugh,  as 
she  led  me  into  a  small,  exquisitely  fitted- up 
room,  where  a  wood  fire  sparkled  in  the  deep, 
carved  fireplace,  made  glorious  by  highly  pol- 
ished brass  andirons  and  fender  of  antique 
pattern — old  in  reality.  She  wheeled  a  low 
cushioned  chair  around  near  the  genial  blaze, 
and  seated  me,  in  her  pretty,  imperious  way  ; 
then,  drawing  a  tabouret  close  to  me  for  her- 
self, leaned  her  folded  arms  on  my  lap  and 
looked  up  into  my  face  with  such  a  loving, 
tender  expression  in  her  eyes  that  I  bent  over 
and  kissed  her,  for  I  knew  all  that  she  wanted 
to  say  about  my  golden-haired  boy  asleep  un- 
der the  Southern  vines.  We  understood  each 
other;  our  tears  mingled  together  in  that 
brief  embrace,  and  that  was  all  that  passed. 
Mine  was  a  grief  too  deep  and  sacred  for  words. 

"But  you  have  not  told  me  your  little 
daughter's  name — what  is  it  ?  "  I  said,  pres- 
ently. 

41  There  never  was  a  child  with  so  many,"  she 
answered, laughing :  "Elf,  Birdie,  Fairy,  But- 
terfly, Blossom — anything  love  suggests  that 
may  suit  her  mood.  But  what  we  oftenest 
call  her  is  Violet,  she  is  so  like  one  when  dew 
and  sunshine  are  on  it." 

44  That  is  what  I  thought  of  the  moment  I 
saw  her ;  but  has  she  never  been  baptized, 
dear  Cleo  ?  "  I  asked. 

44  No,  indeed  ;  what  need  has  an  angel  like 
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that  of  baptism  ?  Not  that  I  hare  any  seri- 
ous objection  to  it  as  a  form,  but  Arthur  and 
I  mean  to  let  her  grow  up  and  choose  for  her- 
self in  such  matters." 

"If  one  could  be  always  sure  of  children 
growing  up  to  make  a  good  choice !  Mean- 
time should  they  die  without  being  l  baptized 
with  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost' — " 

"  Oh,  don't,  Janet !  don't  speak  of  such  a 
thing  as  death  !  My  bright  little  Violet !"  she 
exclaimed,  grasping  both  my  hands  as  if  to 
shield  herself  from  the  very  thought.  "  The 
bare  idea  sends  cold  chills  all  through  me.  Let 
us  talk  about  something  else  ;  I  want  to  hear 
about  your  home,  your  father  and  mother,  and 
-Max." 

I  knew  it  would  do  no  good  then  to  pursue 
the  subject,  and,  yielding  to  her  mood,  I  told 
her  all  that  she  wanted  to  know;  and  we 
talked  and  talked  as  women  who  love  each 
other,  and  meet  after  a  long  separation,  always 
•do,  exchanging  reminiscences,  and  going  back 
over  our  lives,  laughing  and  crying  as  certain 
memories  stirred  us,  until  the  silvery-toned 
clock  on  the  mantel  struck  twelve.  As  the 
last  sweet  note  melted  in  silence,  we  heard  the 
night-latch  click,  the  hall-door  softly  open, 
and  Mr.  Harwood's  footsteps.  "It  is  Arthur," 
said  Cleo,  rising  quickly  to  meet  him. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  stay  so  late,"  I  heard 
him  say ;  "  but  they  had  just,  got  in  a  lot  of 
old  Burgundy  at  the  club,  and  nothing  would 
serve  but  that  I  must  stay  and  taste  it.  After 
we  had  tasted  and  tested  the  flavor,  you  know, 
we  talked  it  over,  and  tried  it  again,  and  so — " 

"And  so,"  she  interrupted  him,  with  a  sweet 
little  laugh,  "  you  had  a  jolly  time  of  it,  you 
dear  old  fellow  !  And  we — Janet  and  I — are 
ever  so  glad  that  you  did  not  get  back  any 
sooner,  for  we  had  our  young  days  to  talk 
over — a  very  pleasant  thing,  you  know,  when 
people  grow  old  and  settled,  as  she  and  I  have 
done." 

He  laughed  and  kissed  her ;  then  they  came 
in  together — he  with  his  natural  air  of  noblesse 
oblige,  which  lent  such  a  charm  to  his  man- 
ner ;  she  the  image  of  idyllic  happiness.  Af- 
ter saying  some  pleasant,  friendly  words  to 
me,  and  chatting  for  a  few  minutes,  he  ex- 
cused himself  and  went  away  to  his  room.  I 
had  noticed  the  brightness  of  his  eyes  and  the 
flush  on  his  handsome  face ;  it  might  have 
been  the  old  Burgundy,  or  his  rapid  walk 
home ;  I  could  not  tell,  for  his  manner  was 


self-poised  and  unexceptionable.  Later,  I  got 
to  understand,  without  hint  or  uttered  word, 
but  from  one  of  those  undefinable  intuitions 
which  it  is  the  pain  of  some  natures  to  be  pos- 
sessed of,  that  the  club  was  the  far-off  dark 
speck  on  the  horizon  of  Cleo's  future,  which 
she,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  bravely 
tried  to  seem  unconscious  of. 

Little  Violet  took  one  of  her  strange  fancies 
to  me,  and  every  moment  I  could  spare  I  spent 
with  her,  for  somehow  she  assuaged  the  hun- 
ger and  thirst  of  my  heart  for  the  child-love 
that  had  been  taken  from  me.  The  more  I 
saw  of  Joanna  the  better  opinion  I  had  of  her. 
Her  life  seemed  bound  up  in  that  of  the  child, 
not  unwisely,  or  in  a  weak  spirit  of  indulgence 
to  all  her  little  whims  and  caprices  of  fancy 
or  temper,  but  with  an  exceeding  tenderness, 
and  watchfulness,  and  care  indescribable. 

One  evening,  after  making  my  toilette  for  a 
dinner  eornpany  Cleo  had  invited  to  meet  me,  I 
ran  to  the  nursery  to  snatch  a  good-night  kiss 
from  the  child,  before  going  down  ;  but  every- 
thing was  so  quiet,  so  hushed,  that  I  paused  at 
the  door,  and,  looking  in,  saw  that  she  was  in 
her  dainty  crib,  fast  asleep,  while  beside  it  Jo- 
anna was  kneeling  ;  and  as  the  firelight  flick- 
ered over  her — the  lamp  not  being  lit — I  saw  a 
rosary  slipping,  bead  by  bead,  through  her  fin- 
gers. She  had  not  heard  my  approach,  nor  did 
she  raise  her  eyes  in  the  few  moments  I  stood 
there ;  and  I  was  thankful  it  was  so,  for  by 
this  accident  I  had  discovered  that  Joanna 
was  a  Catholic,  and  I  turned  away  with  a  sud- 
den upspringing  of  hope  in  my  heart,  which 
somehow  centred  around  the  child — how  or 
why  I  could  not  then  exactly  define.  In  that 
house,  religious  topics  were  always  eluded, 
slidden  away  from  with  such  graceful,  pleas- 
ant tact  that  it  amused  even  while  it  saddened 
me  ;  never  did  I  see  creatures  so  utterly  and 
blindly  oblivious  of  their  responsibilities  to 
Almighty  God,  so  completely  satisfied  with 
the  happiness  of  the  earth,  earthy,  as  Cleo  and 
her  husband.  Knowing  this,  I  found  comfort 
and  hope  in  the  certainty  that  the  innocent 
child  of  this  amiable  half-pagan  couple  was 
in  the  care  of  a  devout  Catholic  servant,  and 
I  felt  sure  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  good 
would  come  of  it. 

One  day  I  had  letters  to  write,  and  begged 
Cleo  to  go  out  without  me,  and  take  Violet  in 
my  place,  knowing  how  she  would  enjoy  the 
drive  with  her  mother ;  "  Des  like  a  gwone  up 
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lady,  Jo,"  she  said,  while  being  got  ready. 
Having  finished  my  letters,  and  made  up  and 
directed  my  package  to  my  husband — then  at 
Ville  Franche — I  stepped  into  the  nursery  to 
ask  Joanna  to  send  it  by  one  of  the  servants 
to  the  post-office,  which  she  very  willingly 
did.  She  seemed  pleased  to  find  me  still  there 
when  she  got  back.  "  It 's  gone  by  a  trusty 
hand,  m'am,  the  same  as  always  takes  Mr. 
Harwood's  mail  down — old  Luke,  that's  been 
in  the  fam'ly  ever  since  the  time  of  the  mas- 
ter's father.  Can  I  be  doin'  anything  else  for 
you,  m'am  ?  "  she  said,  before  sitting  down. 

"Thank  you,  no — unless  you  will  let  me 
stay  here  a  little  while,11  I  said. 

"An'  most  wilcome,  m'am  ;  tho'  you  '11  find 
it  lone  enough  without  the  child,  I'm  afeard." 

"I  should  think  you  would  miss  her,  she's 
such  a  bright,  chattering  little  thing." 

"  Indade,  m'am,  why  shouldn't  I  ?  I  nursed 
her  at  my  own  breast  from  the  day  she  was  a 
month  ould  'till  she  was  w'aned,  an'  she  took 
root  in  my  heart,  for  I  had  lost  my  own  baby, 
an'  there  was  plinty  of  room  for  her,  the  dar- 
lin'." 

"  She  does  you  great  credit ;  I  never  saw  a 
more  healthy,  well-cared-for  child." 

Joanna's  hands  fell  together  in  her  lap,  and 
she  looked  at  me  with  an  inquiring,  anxious 
expression  in  her  eyes,  as  if  she  had  something 
to  say  but  was  not  altogether  sure  if  it  would 
be  proper  to  speak. 

"  Do  you  think  so,  m'am  ? "  she  presently 
anwered. 

"  I  do,  indeed.  My  only  anxiety  about  her 
is  that  she  has  not  been  baptized ;  and  as  a 
Catholic,  Joanna,  you  know  that  is  a  very  seri- 
ous matter." 

Joanna  did  not  reply  immediately,  but  took 
up  her  sewing  and  began  to  stitch  diligently  ; 
however,  there  was  a  look  of  indecision  and 
irresolution  in  every  line  of  her  face.  I  made 
a  movement  to  go  back  to  my  room,  when  she 
said :  "  I  have  soinethin'  on  my  mind,  m'am, 
that  I'd  like  to  tell  you,  if  you  plase." 

"Certainly,  Joanna,  if  it  concerns  yourself 
or  the  child,"  I  answered,  as  I  resumed  my 
ehair. 

"  It  concerns  me  and  her,  m'am,"  she  said, 
with  a  little  nod  towards  the  crib.  "  Not  that 
it's  anything  wrong,  m'am,  but  I'll  feel  better 
to  tell  you,  bein1  as  how  you're  a  Catholic,  an' 
Mrs.  Harwood's  frien'." 

"  Does  Mrs.  Harwood  know  ?  " 


"  In  part,  m'am,  but  I'll  tell  you.  It  began 
one  day  when  the  child  was  a  little  over  a 
twelvemonth  ould.  She  had  dropped  aslape 
in  my  arms,  and  her  face,  m'am,  looked  like  a 
June  rose,  and  her  breath  com  in1  and  goin'  as 
reg'lar  as  a  clock  ;  thin  of  a  suddint,  while  I 
was  thinkin'  she  was  the  beautifullest  thing 
this  side  of  heaven, — glory  be  to  God  ! — her  eye* 
flew  wide  open  with  a  strange,  dead  stare  in 
'em,  an'  she  stiffen'd  hersel'  out,  and  was  aa 
white  as  snow.  I  was  'frighted  nearly  to 
death,  m'am,  but  before  I  could  open  my 
mouth  to  scraine,  she  give  a  sort  of  a  sigh,  an' 
it  was  over  ;  the  color  came  back  to  her  face, 
an'  the  life  to  her  eyes,  thin  she  looked  up  at 
me  an'  smiled,  an'  in  a  minit  was  off  to  slape 
ag'in.  Thin  I  thought  she'd  been  scairt  in 
her  slape  by  a  drame,  for  when  she  waked  up, 
m'am,  she  was  as  playful  as  a  kitten,  an'  as 
bright  as  this" — holding  up  a  new  steel  but- 
ton that  she  took  out  of  her  work-box. 

"It  must  have  been  something  she  dreamed 
that  startled  her,"  I  said. 

"  I  wish  it  had  b'en  that,  m'am,  but  it  wasn't, 
for  it  come  back  one  day  whin  she  was  wide 
awake  an'  setten'  on  the  flure  a-playin'  wi' 
her  blocks ;  an'  she  didn't  fall  over,  but  set 
there  stiff  an'  starin'  as  if  she  was  froze.  Be- 
fore I  could  git  to  her  it  was  over,  an'  she  be- 
gan to  throw  her  blocks  roun'  an1  laugh.  God 
help  me,  m'am,  it  took  the  life  out  of  me  in- 
tirely,  an'  I  was  afeard  to  go  to  slape  o'  nights 
thinkin'  she  might  get  a  bad  turn  and  die 
without  iver  havin'  the  holy  water  of  baptism 
poured  on  her  head,  an'  I  made  up  my  mind 
if  she  took  another,  to  go  straight  away  to 
Mrs.  Harwood  to  tell  her  about  the  strange 
way  the  child  was  in,  an'  get  on  my  two  knees 
to  beg  her  to  sind  for  the  priest  to  baptize  her, 
an'  have  the  docther  to  see  her.  It  was  not 
long,  m'am,  before  she  had  a  turn  jest  as  sud- 
dint, an'  as  quick  over,  as  the  ones  before  it, 
while  I  was  tyin'  on  her  pretty  new  hat  with 
blue  feathers  in  it,  an'  she  crowin'  with  de- 
light ;  an'  I  went  right  in  an'  tould  Mrs.  Har- 
wood what  had  happen'd,  an'  she  was  that 
'frighted,  m'am,  she  could  hardly  stan'  for  the 
trimblin'  that  come  over  her,  an'  sint  the  ser- 
vants off  hot  haste  for  the  docther, — the  same 
one,  m'am,  that  was  so  good  to  me  whin  my 
husban'  was  killed — God  rest  his  soul ! — an'  got 
me  here  as  wet-nurse.  Thin,  m'am,  I  did  kneel 
down  an'  beg  her  for  God's  sake  to  sind  for 
somebody  to  come  an'  baptize  the  child,  for  a 
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turn  might  come  worse  nor  the  rest,  that  she'd 
niver  'waken  from.  An',  m'am,  if  you'd  seen 
the  white,  scairt  face  she  turn'd  to  me,  an'  heard 
her  spake,  you'd  niver  'knowed  it  was  hersel'. 
'The  child,'  she  said,  'is  sinless,  an'  what  does 
she  want  of  baptism.'  'It  is  jest  a  popish 
trick,'  says  she, '  to  get  her  baptized,  an'  I  don't 
b'lieye  she's  in  the  laste  danger  at  all ;  you 
Irish,'  she  says, '  is  always  ready  for  a  stir  an' 
excitement.'  Thin  she  got  quite*  like,  an' 
laughed,  seein'  how  her  words  hurted  me,  an' 
says  she,  'Niver  mind,  Jo,  I  didn't  mane  to 
hurt  your  feelin's,  an'  if  it'll  be  any  satisfac- 
tion to  you,  baptize  her  yoursel' ;  it'll  be  all 
the  same,  for  it'll  make  no  dif'rence  to  her 
whether  you  or  another  does  it.  Bring  her  to 
me,  the  darlin','  says  she. 

"An1  whin  she  saw,  m'am,  how  bright  an' 
beautiful  she  looked,  with  the  smiles  a-dimplin' 
her  rosy  cheeks,  an'  her  eyes  dancin'  like  the 
spring-water  at  sunrise  of  a  Easter  mornin', 
she  hugged  her  an'  kissed  her  an'  play'd  with 
her,  an'  now  an'  thin  hild  her  off  and  looked 
into  her  pretty  face  with  a  long,  stiddy  look,  as 
if  she  was  tryin'  to  satisfy  hersel'  that  all  was 
right.  Thin  she  giv'  her  back  to  me,  an'  says, 
4  Wait  'till  the  docther  comes  :  I  want  him  to 
see  her,  as  long  as  he's  been  sint  for,  an'  you, 
too,  Jo,  for  I'm  afeard  you're  gittin'  hysteriky.' 

"'I  hope  not,  m'am,'  was  all  I  said,  not  for- 
gettin'  what  she  said  about  me  baptizin'  the 
child,  an'  thinkin'  to  mysel'  '  There's  many  a 
true  word  spoke  in  jest.' 

"Prisintly  the  docther  came,  m'am,  an' 
asked  me  some  questions  about  my  darlin',  an' 
she  playin'  about  as  merry  an'  well-lookin'  as 
I  ever  see,  trippin'  aroun'  like  a  bird,  sure,  an' 
pullin'  the  doether's  gray  whiskers  when  he 
took  her  off  the  flure  to  look  into  her  eyes. 
Thin  he  says,  callin'  me  to  the  door  of  the 
nursery,  whin  he  was  a-goin' :  '  Jo,  there 's 
nothin'  the  matter  with  her,'  says  he, '  an'  you 
mustn't  be  afther  scarin'  Mrs.  Harwood  with 
any  more  sich  nonsense ;  it  will  make  her  ill, 
for  she's  got  a  wake  heart,  an'  any  shock 
might  kill  her.  The  baby  only  stretched  her- 
sel', bein'  a  little  tired,  or  sleepy,  or  dramin', 
like  a  young  chicken  often  does.'  I  couldn't 
argy  with  him,  an'  he  a  lamed  docther,  but  I 
knowed  well  enough  that  it  was  no  trifle  that 
ailed  the  child,  an'  I  fretted  mysel'  sick  about 
her,  every  bad  turn  she  had,  'till  my  strength 

*  Quiet. 


begun  to  fail  me,  fearin'  she'd  die  without 
baptism.  What  could  I  do,  m'am  ?  the  child's 
body  was  a  light  weight  to  care  for,  but  her 
soul  lay  that  heavy  on  my  heart  I  could  hardly 
kape  up  an'  about.  I  prayed  an'  prayed  to 
our  Blessed  Lady  an'  St.  Anthony  to  help  me, 
an'  open  a  way  to  the  waters  of  baptism  for 
the  darlin',  that  if  so  she  should  die  suddint 
she  would  not  be  shut  out  from  the  glory  of 
God's  Face.  The  docther,  for  all  he  said  there 
was  nothin'  the  matter,  come  now  an'  thin  to 
see  the  child ;  an'  do  you  know,  m'am,  the 
first  thing  he  always  said  was  :  '  Well,  Jo,  how 
is  the  hystericks  ? '  He  was  that  funny ;  but 
don't  you  see,  m'am,  it  made  my  responsibility 
all  the  heavier  ?  He  said  she  must  not  be 
taken  out  in  the  carriage  so  much,  that  the 
air  was  too  stuffy  in  the  carriage  to  be  good  for 
her ;  that  I  must  carry  her  out  in  my  arms,  an1 
let  her  walk  a  little,  but  not  be  stoppin'  at 
corners,  or  in  draughts,  to  talk  with  my  friends, 
an'  give  her  her  death  of  cold, — as  if  I  would, 
m'am. 

"So  one  day,  m'am,  I  had  her  out  walkin', 
an'  the  weather  was  that  beautiful  I  went  fur- 
ther than  I  meant  to,  an'  prisintly  I  found 
mysel'  near  Father  MacLeod's  house,  that's 
jest  around  the  corner  from  St.  Ann's  Church, 
an'  seen  him  comin'  out  of  his  front  door ;  an' 
whin  he  saw  it  was  me,  he  stopped  to  spake 
to  me,  an'  ask  me  how  I  was,  as  he  always 
did,  m'am.  An'  he  was  jest  sayin'  how  beau- 
tiful the  child  was — I  had  her  in  my  arms,  an' 
she  sittin'  straight  up,  smilin'  in  his  face — 
when,  as  suddint  as  a  flash,  one  of  them  dret- 
ful  turns  took  her.  Father  MacLeod  made 
me  bring  her  into  his  house,  an'  by  the  time 
we  got  into  the  parlor  it  was  over,  an'  she 
held  up  her  two  arms  to  go  to  him.  Thin  I 
opened  my  heart  to  him,  m'am,  an'  told  him 
what  the  docther  said,  an'  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harwood  were  set  ag'in  baptism,  and  how 
miserable  I  was  for  fear  she  'd  die  without  it ; 
an'  he  said,  m'am,  I  had  a  right  to  be  unaiay, 
that  he'd  seen  the  like  before,  an'  it  would  be 
only  right  under  the  circumstances  to  give 
the  child  baptism,  for  she  was  in  danger  of 
death  every  turn  she  had.  An'  he  baptized 
her,  m'am — afther  puttin'  on  his  surplice  an' 
stole,  an'  lightin'  a  blessed  candle, — an'  give 
her  the  name  of  Agnes,  which  is  her  true 
Christian  name,  that  nobody  knows  but  him 
and  me,  and  you  now,  m'am.  It  was  the  best 
that  could  be  done,  an'  I  was  willin'  to  die  for 
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it,  if  it  was  found  out.  She  was  safe  now,  I 
knowed  well ;  an'  if  she  lived  to  grow  up,  she'd 
be  none  the  worse  off  for  it,  for  holy  baptism 
is  good  seed  you  know,  m'am.  An',  if  you  be- 
lieve me,  it  was  more'n  a  year  afther  that  before 
•he  had  another  bad  turn  ;  thin  every  once  an1 
awhile  one  would  take  her,  an1  there'  d  be  a  long 
time  between — months  sometimes — an'  she 
growin',  and  healthy-lookin'  through  it  all. 

44  But,  m'am,"  continued  poor  Joanna,  her 
hps  quivering,  and  tears  flowing,  "  she  had  the 
worst  one  this  mornin'  that  I  ever  seen  her 
in,  an'  it  was  a  full  half  hour  before  she  got 
over  it ;  thin,  instid  of  playin'.  an'  goin'  on 
with  whatever  she  was  doin'  before,  she  went 
into  a  heavy  slape.  What  had  I  best  do, 
m'am  ?  I  dare  not  tell  Mrs.  Harwood,  sence 
what  the  docther  tould  me  about  her  heart. 
Somethin'  ought  to  be  done,  surely." 

"  I  think  you  had  better  go  at  once  to  see 
Dr.  Manley,  and  tell  him  all  about  it,  as 
you  cannot  speak  to  Mrs.  Harwood.  Thank 
God  that  the  poor  little  darling  has  been  bap- 
tized !  and  I  thank  you,  Jo,  very  much  for 
having  spoken  to  me.  I  have  had  many  anx- 
ious thoughts  about  her." 

u  I  will,  m'am  ;  but  I  know  he  '11  jest  laugh 
at  me,  an'  call  me  a  simpleton — the  Lord  help 
me  !"  said  poor  Jo,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

I  was  indeed  thankful  to  know  that  the 
•hild  had  received  Christian  baptism,  espec- 
ially since  hearing  of  the  strange  attacks  she 
was  subject  to ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  I  felt 
uncomfortable  at  being  the  depositary  of  a 
family  secret  unknown  to  her  parents,  and 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  a  servant  while  I 
was  a  loved  and  trusted  guest  in  their  house ; 
but  I  knew,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  elect 
are  baptized  children,  and  that  the  divine  law 
is  above  that  of  man,  and  its  judgment  not  as 
his. 

(TO   BK  CONTINUKD.) 


Via  crucis  via  lucis, — "  The  way  of  the  cross 
is  the  way  of  light."  As  we  overcome  the  pas- 
sions we  give  the  intellect  light,  and  He  who 
hung  upon  the  cross  was  the  "  light  of  the 
world,"  "the  light  of  light,"  and  he  that  fol- 
lows Him  walketh  not  in  darkness.  Up  the 
•old,  snowy,  rugged  path  of  purity  must  you 
•limb,  if  you  would  ascend  the  mountain  where 
the  soul  may  commune  with  God.  There  is  no 
other  way  for  lost  Innocence  to  regain  lost 
Truth. — Bishop  Ryan. 


The  Escurial. 


[An  unpublished  poem  (temp  Charles  I)  OB 
the  Escurial  appears  in  a  late  number  of  the 
London  Athenaeum.  It  bears  the  title  "On 
the  Escuriall  built  by  King  Philipp  y  2d  of 
Spayne,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence."  The 
richness  of  expression  is  certainly  remarkable. 
The  following  extract  may  give  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  and  at  the  same 
time  show  that,  after  all,  at  that  period  liter- 
ature and  art  were  not  contemned  in  the 
Church,  as  her  enemies  maintain.] 

"ITJ ITHIN  the  Covent  everything  is  pure  ; 
^r  No  ornament  profane  into  that  doore 
May  press,  nor  hystory  but  of  some  Saint 
Dye  the  Religious  wall  with  blushing  paint 
There  holy  vestments  many  a  coffer  fill 
(Rich  in  the  matter,  richer  in  the  skill) 
To  decke  the  Spouse.    There  thousand  Relicks  are, 
Sought  by  the  king,  whose  gripeing  hand  did  spar* 
Nought  that  was  sacred.    Above  all  behold 
The  pictures  there,  too  numerous  to  bee  told, 
Too  pretious  ;  and  tbey  are  all  of  the  Blest, 
And  all  Christ's  Acts  are  lively  there  exprest 
Behold  Him  borne  a  man,  a  God  Exild, 
The  Doctors  taught  their  lesson  by  a  Child, 
His  Father's  wisedom.    See,  the  Temple  purg'd 
The    money-changers  from  their  Boards    being 

scourgd. 

Loe  there  His  miracles  successively  ; 
Loe  here  His  Supper,  there  His  Agony. 
Ah,  how  the  bloody  pencil  here  doth  wound 
His  tender  body,  to  the  pillar  bound  ; 
There  crucifyd,  alas,  He  yields  His  breath. 
Butt  here  He  triumphs  over  Hell  and  Death. 
You  have  Him  all ;  and  by  Him  (as  was  meete) 
The  Magdalene  who  bathd  His  blessed  feete. 

But  oh,  her  Teares  !  and  could  he  paynt  them  too? 
A  sinner  wisht  them  his,  they  seemd  so  true. 
Tet  what  so  hard  but  Art,  made  prowd,  essayes  * 
Since  Heav'n  itselfe  (whose  outward  Beautys  daze 
Many  feeble  Eyes,  butt  from  whose  inward  light 
The  Angells  with  their  wings  must  skreene  their 

sight 

When  in  the  dreadfull  Presence  they  doe  stand) 
Is  there  decyfer'd  by  bold  Tytian's  hand  ; 
Where,  though  it  fayld,  yett  something  heav'nly 

takes 

Our  sence,  our  soule,  and  love  of  Heav'n  awakes. 
Such  is  the  Covent.    On  the  other  side 
The  Collidge  is  with  Librarys  supply'd  : 
One  stord  with  printed  books,  another  fraught 
With  Manuscripts  from  divers  Countrys  brought, 
Butt  most  which  in  Arabicke  letters  writt 
Contayne  the  deepest  misteyrs  of  witt 
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From  the  Turks1  hands  the  Christians  did  gaine  ; 
So  Mars  his  spoiles  Minerva  intertayne. 
And  round  their  Pictures  fittly  placed  bee 
Whom  their  great  Learning  from  the  darke  doth 

free ; 
And  shoe,  who  robs  from  none  his  envyd  prayae, 

Posterity 

Breathe  here ;  unto  the  Palace  then  proceede  : 
There  other  Paintings,  other  objects  feed 
The  honor-starred  mind. 


A  Page  from  the  History  of  the  French 
Revolution. 


THE   MARTYRDOM   OF  FOURTEEN    PRIESTS. 


Fourteen  venerable  priests,  all  old  and  in- 
firm, were  kept  as  prisoners  in  the  old  Com- 
munity of  Patience.  Their  age  and  feebleness 
had  exempted  them  from  exile,  and  even  from 
being  sent  to  Rambouillet  on  the  approach  of 
the  Vendean  army.  They  remained  in  their 
prison  until  they  were  delivered  by  the  royal 
army,  when  in  possession  of  Laval ;  but  after 
its  defeat  they  returned,  of  their  own  accord,  in 
December,  1793,  to  their  prison.  On  the  21st 
of  January  following,  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal impiously  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
the  king's  death  by  the  massacre  of  these  ven- 
erable confessors.  The  barbarous  design  had 
been  devised  by  the  members  of  the  Tribunal 
in  a  hunting  excursion  a  few  days  previous. 
"  The  21st  of  January  is  approaching,"  they 
said;  "we  must  regale  the  executioner,  and 
give  him  the  fourteen  calotins  *  at  Patience." 

Accordingly,  on  the  20th,  while  sitting  at 
a  table  loaded  with  dishes  and  wine,  they 
resolved  that  next  day  the  priests  should 
be  beheaded.  Thus,  as  with  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  it  was  in  the  orgies  of  a  feast  that 
their  heads  were  doomed  to  the  knife  by  this 
impious  horde.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st 
of  January,  1704,  the  priests  were  ordered  to 
the  Tribunal ;  but  before  leaving  the  prison 
they  were  forced  to  pay  a  salary  to  their  jail- 
ers. Ten  of  them  walked  on  foot  between  two 
lines  of  soldiers  ;  but  the  other  four,  unable  to 
follow  on  account  of  their  infirmities,  were 
thrown  into  a  rough  vehicle  that  happened  to 
be  in  the  street. 

Alas !  it  was  an  apostate  priest  who  spoke 


*  An  opprobrious  epithet  for  priests  :  from  calotte. 


against  the  venerable  confessors.  He  had  be- 
come the  public  accuser  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  and  his  sentences  were  al- 
most invariably  for  death.  But  this  time  he 
was  particularly  terrible :  his  mouth  foamed 
like  a  tiger's ;  his  eyes  shot  fire :  he  seemed 
eager  to  seize  on  his  prey  and  tear  them  in 
pieces.  Every  looker-on  was  terrified  and 
amazed ;  only  the  priests  and  five  Vendeana, 
who  shared  their  fate,  were  calm  and  resigned. 

But  lo !  amidst  the  imprecations  of  the 
apostate,  a  gentle  voice  is  heard  :  it  is  that  of 
the  old  parish  priest  of  Rennes  en  Grenouille — 
the  venerable  Migaret — who  had  watched  over 
the  infancy  of  the  impious  Voider,  who  had 
fed  him  at  his  own  table,  who  had  educated 
him,  and  ever  proved  a  tender  and  generous 
father  to  him.  "  What !"  he  said  ;  "is  it  you, 
Voider,  that  asks  for  my  death  ?  is  it  you 
that  would  drag  me  to  the  scaffold  ?  Have 
you  forgotten  that  I  received  you  into  my 
house,  that  I  made  you  sit  at  my  table,  and 
taught  you  the  rudiments  of  Latin ; — how  I 
loved  you  ?  " 

"  The  oath,  or  death,"  replied  the  ungrate- 
ful wretch. 

"  Death,  then,"  replied  the  humble  disciple 
of  a  God  crucified  by  His  own  people. 

Another  renegade  was  in  the  company  of 
these  iniquitous  men,  the  notorious  Guilbert,  a 
worthy  colleague  of  Voider  in  perversity  and 
ingratitude.  Not  only  did  he  rejoice  in  spill- 
ing the  blood  of  his  worthy  pastor,  but,  like  a 
wild  beast,  he  would  even  have  drunk  it. 

However,  before  proceeding  further,  let  us 
record  the  fate  of  these  two  wretched  apostates 
who  had  trampled  underfoot  their  solemn  vows, 
abjured  their  sacred  character,  despised  God, 
their  religion,  and  even  disgraced  humanity. 
They  died  a  most  miserable  death.  Voider, 
it  is  reported,  like  another  Judas,  put  an  end 
to  his  own  existence ;  and  Guilbert,  after  wan- 
dering in  the  woods  for  a  time,  feeding  on 
grass,  was  found  dead  in  a  ditch,  his  mouth 
full  of  dirt. 

The  pastor  of  Holy  Trinity  (a  doctor  of  the 
University  of  Angers  and  rural  Dean  of  La- 
val), Rev.  John  Turpin  Ducormier,  had  nobly 
won  the  reputation  of  a  good  and  amiable 
priest,  entirely  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his 
sacred  calling.  Indeed,  all  his  time  was  given 
to  study,  to  the  instruction  of  his  spiritual 
children,  to  confessions,  and  to  the  visitation 
of  the  sick.  He  was  a  true  model  of  priestly 
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virtues.  In  fact,  the  constitutional  Govern- 
ment offered  him  the  Bishopric  of  Mayenne ; 
but  he  was  too  enlightened  and  too  virtuous 
to  consent  to  become  an  apostle  of  schism. 
In  those  troubled  times  he  gave  a  signal  proof 
of  his  benevolence  in  pleading  the  cause  of 
some  of  his  parishioners,  well  known  for  their 
revolutionary  principles,  who  had  been  ar- 
rested by  the  Vendeans.  Being  unable  to 
walk,  he  had  himself  carried  to  the  castle 
of  the  Prince  of  Talmon,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  their  liberty.  But  when  he  him- 
self became  a  prisoner,  the  most  cruel  of  his 
jailers  proved  to  be  one  of  those  liberated  by 
him. 

The  firmness  of  this  holy  priest  in  the  Tri- 
bunal forced  the  admiration  of  his  enemies  and 
excited  their  compassion.  Indeed,  a  prolonged 
murmur  followed  the  sentence  of  death  when 
pronounced  by  the  impious  accuser.  The  cruel 
apostate,  perceiving  it,  cried  out:  "Anyone 
who  stirs  or  weeps  shall  share  the  fate  of  these 
priests.11  Compassion  was  then  a  crime.  As 
one  of  the  priests  was  feeling  very  ill,  the  pres- 
ident ordered  some  wine.  A  pious  woman  who 
was  present  said  she  had  brought  some  with 
her.  This  was  considered  treason  ;  and  imme- 
diately she  was  ordered  to  prison,  and  even 
sentenced  to  death  as  one  favoring  the  clergy. 
Happily,  a  doctor  among  the  spectators,  facili- 
tated her  escape  during  the  night. 

One  of  the  victims,  a  priest  seventy-four 
years  old,  was  accused  of  being  a  Jansenist. 
"Are  you  not  a  Jansenist  ?  "  they  said  "  Why, 
then,  are  you  found  among  these  refractory 
priests?" 

"  It  is  true,"  he  humbly  confessed,  "  I  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  follow  opinions  not  con- 
formable to  sound  doctrine ;  but,  by  God's 
grace,  I  have  acknowledged  my  errors,  and 
anathematized  them  in  presence  of  my  fellow- 
priests,  who  have  reconciled  me  with  Holy 
Church.  I  would  be  too  happy  to  wash  my 
faults  in  my  own  blood." 

Rev.  M.  Phillipot,  too,  was  very  old.  and  also 
deaf.  Being  asked  to  take  the  oath,  he  ap- 
proached nearer  the  Tribunal  several  times  in 
order  to  hear  better,  repeatedly  saying, "  What? 
what  ?  "  At  last  he  caught  the  words  and  un- 
derstood what  was  demanded  of  him.  "Oh, 
no !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  touching  tone  ;  "by 
the  grace  of  God  I  will  not  defile  my  old  age. 
No!  no!" 

Father  Triquerie,  an  old  Franciscan,  when 


interrogated  regarding  the  oath,  said  :  "  I  am 
a  son  of  St.  Francis,  and  by  my  vocation  I 
should  be  dead  to  the  world.  My  only — my 
sole  occupation  in  solitude  was  to  pray  for  my 
country." 

"  Do  not  preach  to  us  here,"  said  the  presi- 
dent ;  "  we  have  no  need  of  your  sermons. 
But,"  he  added,  "who  gave  you  bread  after 
your  first  refusal  of  the  oath  ?  " 

"  The  charity  of  the  faithful  provided." 

"  But  what  persons  ?  " 

"  That  is  my  secret,"  he  answered,  with  no- 
ble firmness. 

Rev.  Jean-Marie  Gallot,  who  was  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Benedictine  nuns  at  Laval,  saved 
his  benefactor  by  a  similar  answer.  Being 
asked  who  had  provided  for  his  wants,  he  sim- 
ply answered  :  "  Divine  Providence."  As  he 
desired  to  know  exactly  the  nature  of  the  oath 
demanded  of  him,  they  replied :  "  The  oath 
we  require  from  you  is,  to  be  faithful  to  the 
Republic,  and  henceforth  to  profess  no  relig- 
ion, particularly  the  Catholic  religion." 

"Citizen,"  the  old  man  replied,  with  em- 
phasis, "  I  will  always  be  a  Catholic." 

"Publicly?" 

"Yes,  publicly;  everywhere  I  will  declare 
myself  a  Catholic,  and  will  never  be  ashamed 
of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  chaplain  of  St.  Michael's,  Rev.  Francis 
Duch£ne,  a  man  equally  learned  and  pious, 
proved  by  invincible  arguments  that  the  law 
forbade  the  judges  to  condemn  any  of  the 
priests  before  them.  Father  Duchene  was 
venerated  by  the  people,  and  the  most  impious 
of  the  assembly  saluted  him  as  he  entered  the 
Tribunal.  He  delighted  to  visit  the  sick, 
and  often  spent  the  night  in  the  hospital,  by 
the  bedsides  of  the  dying. 

"  He  is  a  saint ! "  cried  many  voices.  "  What 
a  pity  to  kill  such  a  man  !"  "  This  one,"  the 
revolutionists  themselves  said,  "does  not  de- 
serve death  ;  he  should  not  be  beheaded." 

When  this  worthy  priest  heard  his  sentence 
of  death  pronounced,  he  took  off  his  hat  and 
thanked  his  judges  with  every  mark  of  grati- 
tude; then,  falling  on  his  knees,  his  eyes 
lifted  up  to  heaven,  he  thanked  God  with  all 
his  heart. 

The  other  priests  heard  their  sentence 
with  the  same  calmness  and  serenity.  They 
gave  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace,  made  their 
confession  to  one  another,  and  confessed  also 
the  five  Vendeans  who  accompanied  them. 
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When  marching  to  the  scaffold,  all  were  pre- 
paring to  intone  the  Salve  Regina,  but  the 
executioner  imposed  silence.  Arrived  at  the 
place  of  execution,  and  ranged  around  the 
scaffold,  they  appeared  as  go  many  lambs  wait- 
ing for  the  sacrifice.  The  first  victim  being 
executed,  they  raised  their  eyes  to  heaven 
in  thanksgiving,  and  exchanged  a  few  words 
among  themselves,  no  doubt  to  encourage  one 
another.  But  the  commander  of  the  soldiery 
«ried  out :  "  Silence,  caballers  !  Silence  ! " 
One  of  the  priests,  however,  without  being  in- 
timidated, exclaimed  to  the  people :  u  Hereto- 
fore we  have  taught  you  how  to  live  ;  we  now 
teach  you  how  to  die.", 

The  judges  had  retired  to  a  house  in  front 
of  the  scaffold,  where  a  table  was  set  for  them, 
furnished  with  wine  and  biscuit.  At  the 
stroke  of  each  head,  they  cried  out,  holding 
up  a  glass  of  wine  :  "  Down  with  the  priests  ! 
Live  the  Republic  ! " 

When  the  apostate  Guilbert  perceived  his 
old  cwr£  marching  tranquilly  to  the  scaffold, 
he  showed  him  a  bottle  of  red  wine,  exclaim- 
ing :  "  To  your  health  !  I  will  drink  this  wine 
as  if  it  were  your  blood." 

"And  I,"  meekly  replied  the  holy  priest, 
11  will  pray  to  God  for  you." 

This  meek  answer  to  the  horrible  words  of 
Guilbert  so  much  impressed  a  soldier  who  was 
stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  that  he 
felt  an  impulse  to  shoot  the  renegade  on  the 
spot,  as  he  afterwards  declared. 

The  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  at  Laval,  was  the  last  victim  ;  he  had 
witnessed  the  death  of  all  his  companions. 
Immediately  before  mingling  his  blood  with 
theirs,  he  recited  the  Te  Deum,  and  when 
stretched  on  the  fatal  plank,  red  with  the 
blood  of  his  heroic  confreres,  he  kissed  it  three 
times.  After  his  beheading,  the  executioner 
seized  his  venerable  head  by  the  hair,  and, 
showing  it  to  the  multitude,  exclaimed :  "  Be- 
hold the  head  of  the  last  priest !  Live  the  Re- 
public!" 

These  words  were  answered  by  a  horrible 
yell  from  the  mob  ;  but  the  faithful  Catho- 
lics, who  had  come  to  witness  the  glorious 
death  of  their  beloved  spiritual  guides,  re- 
mained silent,  admiring  in  their  heart  the 
wonderful  fortitude  of  these  generous  confes- 
sors of  the  faith,  who  had  preferred  an  igno- 
minious death  before  men  to  a  life  of  shame 
and  sin  before  God. 


Heaven  seems  to  have  glorified  the  death  of 
these  martyrs.  A  young  lady  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  solid  virtue,  who  afterwards  became 
a  nun  of  the  Visitation,  testified  that  when 
the  martyrs  began  to  march  from  the  ^ ribunal 
to  the  scaffold,  the  sky,  which  up  to  that  mo- 
ment had  been  cloudy,  cleared  away  over  them, 
disclosing  a  track  of  beautiful  blue,  whence 
issued  bright  flames  in  the  form  of  crosses. 
Turning  to  her  cousin,  who  accompanied  her : 
u  See,"  she  said,  "  the  heavens  opening  as  if  to 
let  them  pass." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  other:  "it  is  truly 
wonderful ! " 

A  worthy  man  returning  with  a  companion 
from  a  village  near  the  city  at  the  time  of  the 
execution,  saw  bright  crosses  falling,  as  it 
were,  on  the  city.  This  sight  terrified  them 
at  first,  but  they  soon  understood  the  mys- 
tery when  they  learned  of  the  martyrdom. 
A  young  child,  who  was  carried  in  the  arms 
of  his  father  during  the  execution,  had  his  eyes 
constantly  fixed  on  the  sky,  saying  he  saw 
bright  crowns  falling,  one  after  another,  over 
the  scaffold.  Wishing  to  show  them  to  hia 
father,  he  exclaimed,  as  each  head  fell :  "  See, 
one  more  !  Another  crown  ! " 

Without  pronouncing  judgment  on  these 
phenomena,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  them 
as  direct  manifestations  from  Heaven. 

The  martyrs  had  scarcely  been  executed 
when  some  pious  Catholics  approached  the 
scaffold  and  dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  the 
still  flowing  blood.  The  bodies  were  after- 
wards thrown  into  a  deep  ditch  near  Laval, 
where  they  remained  until  better  days  dawned 
on  France.  On  the  9th  of  August,  1816,  they 
were  exhumed  in  presence  of  a  large  con- 
course of  pious  Christians,  all  anxious  to  se- 
cure portions  of  the  precious  remains.  Many 
succeeded  in  obtaining  some  fragments  of  the 
bones,  while  others  carried  home  the  very  sand 
that  had  covered  them. 

A  pious  contest  soon  arose  between  the 
parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Church  of 
Avesniere,  the  first  claiming  the  relics  as  its 
own  because  six  of  the  victims  had  served  it ; 
the  latter  demanding  them  because  they  had 
been  buried  on  its  territory.  At  length  it  was 
agreed  that  the  bodies  should  be  deposited  in 
the  Church  of  Avesniere.  Accordingly  they 
were  buried  in  a  side  chapel,  where  a  splendid 
marble  monument,  appropriately  inscribed, 
has  since  been  erected  to  their  memory. 
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My  Sailor  Convert. 


FROM   THK    DIARY   OF    A    PRIEST. 


It  was  in  the  year  18 —  a  young  man, 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  sailor,  presented  him- 
self at  the  presbytery.  He  was  tall  of  stature, 
of  commanding  appearance,  and  from  his  fair 
forehead  hung  rich  black  locks.  I  inquired 
his  wishes.  He  told  me  that,  when  in  a  for- 
eign clime,  he  had  been  led  by  curiosity  to 
visit  one  of  our  churches  :  it  was  at  the  time 
of  Benediction.  The  lights  burning  upon  the 
altar  and  around  the  church  ;  the  organ  pour- 
ing forth  its  deep,  mellow  tones  ;  the  sweet 
Toices  of  the  choristers,  blending  in  one  har- 
monious hymn  of  praise ;  the  silent  yet  fer- 
vent adoration  of  the  people  ;  and,  finally,  the 
deep  tone  of  the  great  bell,  as  the  booming  of 
a  mighty  cannon  in  the  distance,  announcing 
to  the  surrounding  neighborhood  the  Bene- 
diction of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament, — all 
this  contrasted  vividly  with  the  cold  worship  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed.  He  felt  a 
spirit  of  devotion  within  him  which  he  had 
never  before  experienced,  and  which  told  him 
that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  God.  He 
adored  with  the  rest  of  the  faithful,  and  prayed 
for  light  and  grace  to  know  the  truth,  and 
promised  God,  within  his  own  heart,  to  em- 
brace the  first  opportunity  that  should  pre- 
sent itself  of  being  instructed  in  His  holy 
religion.  His  prayer  was  heard.  He  soon 
sailed  for  his  native  land.  Months  rolled 
by  in  storms  and  tempests :  the  elements 
seemed  to  combine  together  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  vessel ;  but  Providence  watched 
over  His  faithful  child,  and  the  shattered  bark 
at  length  put  into  port.  He  did  not  forget 
his  promise ;  he  sought  immediately  for  one 
whom  he  knew  could  direct  him  in  the  right 
way. 

On  hearing  this  narrative,  I  rejoiced  with 
the  young  man  that  God  had  given  him  the 
grace  and  the  opportunity  of  thus  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  His  truth.  I  told  him 
the  obligations  of  a  Catholic;  but,  nothing 
daunted,  he  urged  me  to  instruct  him  imme- 
diately, for  he  had  but  a  short  time  to  remain 
on  land.  Seeing  him  so  fervent,  I  gave  him 
some  instructions,  and  bade  him  come  the  next 
day ;  he  did  so,  and  continued  daily  to  show 
more  and  more  his  anxiety  to  be  received  into 


the  Church.  I  at  length  admitted  him  ;  and 
the  day  of  his  departure  having  arrived,  he  re- 
ceived Holy  Communion — and  with  what  love, 
with  what  fervor  !  with  what  celestial  joy  did 
his  countenance  glow  when  he  communed 
with  his  God  and  Saviour,  then  for  the  first 
time  admitted  to  His  embrace  ! 

At  length  the  hour  arrived  for  his  depart- 
ure, but  what  a  changed  man  !  so  happy  and 
so  holy  !  He  begged  of  me,  as  a  last  favor, 
that  I  would  accompany  him  to  the  sea-shore, 
and  give  him  my  last  blessing,  "  for,"  said  he, 
"God  only  knows  whether  I  shall  ever  see  an- 
other priest."  On  our  way  thither,  he  talked 
of  nothing  but  the  love  which  God  had  shown 
towards  him,  in  thus  having  drawn  him  into 
His  Church. 

The  boat  arrived,  the  moment  of  separation 
had  come ;  in  silence  he  knelt  down,  and  I 
prayed  the  God  of  heaven  to  protect  him. 
We  parted.  I  stood  on  the  shore  and  watched 
him  off.  He  reached  the  ship,  but,  in  ascend- 
ing to  the  deck,  missed  his  footing  and  fell  with 
a  heavy  splash  into  the  water ;  the  sea  rose 
high,  and  ere  he  could  be  recovered,  life  was 
extinct.  Thus  had  God  taken  him  to  Himself, 
lest  his  soul,  then  so  sanctified,  should  again 
become  sullied  by  sin. 


The    House  of  the  Wicked  Shall    be 
Destroyed. 


The  contemplated  demolition  of  the  ruins 
of  the  Tuileries  has  elicited  the  following  com- 
munication from  a  correspondent  of  a  journal 
in  the  Tyrol.  It  is  right  to  say  that  we  con- 
sider the  writer  a  little  extreme : 

"  Everybody  knows  that  in  1870  the  Tuileries,  the 
royal  palace  in  Paris,  was  set  on  fire  by  the  Com- 
munists, and  destroyed.  The  ruins  are  now  to  be 
removed,  so  that  not  a  stone  shall  be  left  upon  a 
stone,  and  it  shall  thus,  so  to  say,  disappear  with- 
out leaving  a  trace  behind  it.  It  would  be  appro- 
priate now  to  set  up  a  monument  there  as  a  warn- 
ing to  all,  but  especially  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Pope,  on  which  the  terrible  prophecy  of  Proverb* 
might  be  written  :  '  Domus  impiorum  ddebitur.' 

"  Under  Napoleon  III,  the  Tuileries  was  truly 
the  abode  of  the  wicked,  the  palace  of  conspiracies, 
the  nest  where  iniquitous  plots  against  the  Pope 
and  the  Church  were  hatched.  In  1856,  when 
Napoleon  had  hypocritically  asked  His  Holiness 
to  stand  godfather  to  his  son,  the  conspiracies 
against  Rome  had  already  begun.  Count  Cavour 
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introduced  into  the  Tuileries  a  notorious  countess, 
to  seduce  the  Emperor,  and  win  his  favor  for 
Italy.  Cavour  boasts  of  having  done  this  in  a  let- 
ter written  from  Paris  to  Count  Cibrario.  Na- 
poleon fell  into  the  meshes  of  this  woman,  and 
this  was  the  precursor  of  Sedan,  but  much  more 
disgraceful  than  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan  itself 
ever  was.  In  the  Tuileries,  during  the  Congress 
in  1856,  the  conspiracies  against  the  Pope  were 
continued,  Napoleon  taking  the  speaker's  chair 
amongst  the  intriguers.  In  the  Tuileries  the  ces- 
sion of  Nice  and  Savoy  to  France  was  arranged, 
and,  in  return,  Count  Cavour  obtained  permission 
to  take  a  part  of  the  Papal  territory.  At  the 
same  time  Clotilda,  daughter  of  Victor  Emanuel, 
was  sold  to  Plon-Plon.  From  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1859,  Napoleon  III 
said  to  the  French  people  :  '  We  do  not  go  to  Italy 
to  create  disorder,  nor  to  overturn  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  since  we  have  restored  him  to 
his  throne.'  And  it  was  for  this  very  purpose 
that  Napoleon  undertook  the  war  in  Italy,  in  or- 
der first  to  drive  Austria  out  of  Italy,  and  then  to 
allow  the  Italians  to  seize  upon  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter.  In  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  he  wrote 
the  notorious  work,  '  The  Pope  and  the  Congress,' 
which,  as  is  acknowledged  by  Cavour  himself,  had 
no  other  aim  than  the  destruction  of  the  Temporal 
Power.  From  the  same  palace  Napoleon  recog- 
nized the  kingdom  of  Italy,  against  whose  thiev- 
ing proceedings  he  had  previously  made  a  sort  of 
protest,  but,  as  usual  with  him,  in  a  hypocritical 
way.  Shortly  before  1870,  Napoleon  had  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  Holy  Father  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  his  enemies. 

"  How  many  crimes  against  the  Pope  and  the 
Church  were  committed  in  the  Tuileries  during 
the  reign  of  Napoleon  !  There  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
was  ridiculed  because  of  the  boy  Mortara,  and 
there  Mocquardt,  private  secretary  of  Napoleon 
III,  held  Pius  IX  up  to  ridicule  on  the  stage  in 
the  infamous  play  La  Tireuse  de  Cartes.  In  the 
Tuileries  also  new  maps  were  made  out  to  the 
injury  of  the  successors  of  Pius  IX  ;  and  as  the 
Pope  happened  to  obtain  possession  of  one  of  these, 
he  showed  it  to  the  French  Ambassador,  when  the 
latter  came  to  visit  him  with  hollow  protestations 
of  devotedness.  There  it  was,  too,  that  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  revive  Gallicanism,  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  away  from  the  Holy  See  ; 
thence  issued  the  prohibition  against  Peter's 
Pence,  the  decrees  in  regard  to  the  pretended 
abuses  of  the  episcopal  powers  in  the  pastoral 
letters  of  Bishops  defending  the  rights  of  the 
Church  ;  there  consultations  were  held  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  successor  to  Pius  IX  was  to 
be  chosen,  and  how  the  Cardinals  were  to  be  de- 
ceived in  order  to  have  them  select  a  Pope  agree- 
able to  Napoleon. 

"  In  a  word,  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  had  be- 


come truly  '  the  house  of  the  wicked.'  And  Divine 
Justice  uttered  the  sentence  of  condemnation : 
'  The  house  of  the  wicked  shall  be  destroyed.'  My 
readers  may  call  to  mind  the  solemn  words  of 
the  great  Pope  Pius  IX  to  the  Marquis  de  La- 
vallette  :  '  We  can  await  events.'  Napoleon  and 
his  minister  Thouvenel,  in  Paris,  laughed  at 
these  words.  But  Napoleon  was  forced  to  deliver 
up  his  sword  to  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Sedan  ; 
then  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire  ;  then, 
in  1873,  Napoleon  died  an  exile  at  Chiselhurst, 
England  ;  his  son  lost  his  life  amongst  the  Zulus ; 
and  now,  to  complete  the  series  of  Divine  judg- 
ments, the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  is  doomed  to 
complete  destruction.  As  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago  it  happened  to  Jerusalem  and  its  once  glori- 
ous Temple,  that  not  one  stone  was  left  upon  an- 
other, so  now  with  this  famous  palace. 

"For  eighteen  years  Napoleon  inhabited  this 
palace.  After  he  became  emperor,  he  had  the 
greatest  power  and  influence,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  exalted  rulers  of  Europe.  Princes  paid  him 
homage,  visited  him,  especially  on  the  occasion  of 
the  World's  Exposition  in  Paris,  and  courted  his 
favor.  He  could  and  should  have  used  this  power 
and  influence  in  favor  of  the  Church  ;  but  he  failed 
to  do  so.  Later  on,  attempts  were  made  on  his  life  ; 
the  Lord  saved  and  protected  him  ;  but  he  still 
persevered  in  his  hostility  to  the  Pope  and  the 
Church.  Death  took  from  him  one  after  another 
of  his  accomplices ;  and  at  last  his  own  day  of 
reckoning  came.  Napoleon  is  no  more  ;  his  son 
is  no  more.  And  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  ?  '  The 
house  of  the  wicked  shall  perish.' " 


The  Catholic  Clergy  and  Temperance. 


Chicago  Tribune. 

The  part  taken  by  the  Archbishop  of  Chicago 
and  his  clergy  in  promoting  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  forma- 
tion and  encouragement  of  temperance  societies 
among  their  flocks  must  inevitably  result  in  great 
individual  good.  Their  power  is  so  great  that  it 
cannot  but  command  respect  for  their  views  and 
wishes  on  this  important  subject,  and  stimulate 
the  temperance  workers  among  the  Irish  to  still 
greater  exertion.  Equally  creditable  have  been 
the  labors  of  the  Jesuit  Father,  Van  der  Eiden, 
whose  powerful  appeals  have  induced  over  2,000 
men  to  come  forward  and  take  a  pledge  that  they 
will  not  drink  again  in  a  saloon.  Nothing  less, 
however,  should  have  been  expected  of  them  than 
that  they  would  enroll  themselves  on  the  side  of 
temperance.  Even  in  ordinary  times  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances  they  could  not  afford  to 
remain  silent  in  the  presence  of  an  evil  which  is 
making  more  havoc  among  their  flocks  than  in 
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those  of  other  denominations.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  the  temperance  question  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  topics  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  public.  Moral,  respectable,  and  law-abid- 
ing citizens  are  uniting  in  an  effort  to  restrict  the 
evil.  There  is  a  loud  and  urgent  demand  for  re- 
form, for  the  saloon  is  gaining  a  dangerous  power 
not  alone  in  spreading  crime,  in  menacing  life 
and  property,  and  in  impoverishing  its  patrons, 
but  in  directing  and  controlling  politics  through 
the  immunity  granted  it  by  corrupt  and  venal 
men  in  authority. 

To  restrict  this  dangerous  growth  of  its  power, 
the  better  classes  of  the  community  are  seeking  to 
enact  high  license,  the  only  weapon,  as  experience 
has  shown,  which  is  strong  enough  to  grapple 
with  it  and  hold  it  in  check.  One  prelate  in  the 
Church,  Bishop  Ireland,  of  Minnesota,  has  made  a 
powerful  appeal  for  high  license  to  his  people  and 
to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  his  State, 
and  has  set  forth  in  unanswerable  form  the  rea- 
sons why  it  should  be  enacted.  He  has  been  a 
life-long  worker  in  the  field,  and  knows  the  nat- 
ure of  the  evil  against  which  he  has  fought  so 
long  and  stoutly.  His  example  is  one  which  cer- 
tainly commends  itself  to  the  Archbishop  and  his 
clergy  in  this  city.  Their  united  effort  to  convert 
individuals  from  intemperance  is  a  noble  one,  and 
unquestionably  will  be  of  much  good,  since  their 
influence  is  so  powerful ;  but  their  work  should 
not  stop  with  individuals.  Let  them  follow  Bishop 
Ireland's  example  and  direct  their  batteries  against 
the  low  saloons  also.  Furnishing  men  with  poison 
is  only  one  of  the  evils  which  have  their  origin  in 
them.  Their  keepers  are  in  league  with  gamblers, 
pickpockets,  thieves,  prostitutes,  and  "sluggers." 
They  not  only  make  a  man  drunk,  but  they  strip 
him  of  all  his  money.  They  not  only  rob  the 
poor  devil  who  enters  one  of  them,  but  they  fur- 
nish the  rendezvous  for  thieves  and  "sluggers," 
who  sally  out  from  them  and  waylay  and  rob  citi- 
zens, and  find  a  safe  retreat  in  these  dens  after 
they  have  accomplished  their  villainous  purposes. 
They  attract  the  young  with  music  and  dances 
and  lascivious  pictures.  No  moral  parent  would 
wish  his  boy  to  be  on  State  street  day  or  night. 
For  blocks,  almost  every  door  leads  the  way  to  a 
sink  of  vice,  which  is  made  attractive  with  all 
sorts  of  allurements.  High  license  will  restrict 
the  number  of  these  dens.  This  is  no  theory.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
over  and  over  again,  and  it  will  also  restrict  the 
swarms  of  low  places  which  consume  the  wages 
of  the  workingmen. 

The  Catholic  clergy  hold  in  their  hands  an  im- 
mense power  to  restrict  this  evil  if  they  would 
only  exercise  it.  Should  they  speak  out  together 
for  high  license  it  would  command  instant  atten- 
tion. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  they  were 
to  appeal  to  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  as 


Bishop  Ireland  did  to  that  of  Minnesota,  it  would 
carry  the  measure.  The  clergy,  as  a  rule,  are 
averse  to  interference  in  politics,  but  this  is  not  a 
political  or  party  measure.  The  effort  to  secure 
high  license  is  an  effort  to  regulate  a  great  evil, 
to  replace  a  corrupt  Administration  with  an  hon- 
est one,  to  substitute  good  government  for  bad 
government,  to  save  the  young  from  acquaintance 
with  evil,  to  save  workingmen  from  the  vampires 
who  bleed  them,  to  save  men  from  the  jail  and  the 
poor-house,  to  protect  women  and  children  from 
cruel  treatment.  All  honor  to  the  Catholic  clergy 
for  their  efforts  in  the  cause  of  temperance  among 
individuals,  but  is  there  any  surer  road  to  the 
same  result  than  that  of  high  license  ?  Is  there 
any  nobler  work  in  which  they  can  engage  them- 
selves ?  As  they  have  the  power,  ought  they  not 
to  say  the  word  ? 


Catholic  Notes. 

A  letter  from  Rome  informs  us  that  the  Holy 
See  has  appointed  Rev.  Jo>eph  Rademacher,  of 
the  diocese  of  Fort  Wayne,  to  the  see  of  Nash- 
ville. Also  that  Very  Rev.  Father  Jonckau,  V.  G., 
is  named  Coadjutor,  cum  jure,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Vancouver.  

The  late  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  a  shining  light  of 
Methodism,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  any  lean- 
ing towards  the  Church,  tells  us  that  in  passing 
through  a  grave-yard  he  was  struck  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  graves  ornamented  with  crosses  and 
garlands  as  tokens  of  affectionate  regard.  "A 
frozen-hearted  formalist,"  he  says,  "  may  condemn 
this,  and  call  it  superstition ;  true  religion  and 
pure  affection  would  give  it  a  far  different  name. 
I  felt  and  could  have  wept  with  the  disconsolate 
parents  and  survivors,  and  kissed  the  crosses  by 
which  the  Death  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  was  thus 
held  out  to  public  view,  as  the  only  foundation  of 
the  survivor's  hope  that  death,  the  last  enemy, 
should  be  finally  destroyed,  and  that  those  hearts 
knit  together  here  in  pure  and  honest  love  should 
be  reunited  in  eternity,  where  bonds  can  no  more 
be  broken,  and  death  can  never  enter." 


According  4o  ancient  custom  in  Chili,  when  a 
high  ecclesiastical  post  becomes  vacant,  the  Gov- 
ernment proposes  a  name  to  the  Holy  Father,  re- 
questing him  to  appoint  the  candidate  to  the  va- 
cant post  When  there  are  no  special  reasons  to  the 
contrary,  this  request  is  generally  complied  with. 
Certain  papers  are  then  issued  to  the  new  digni- 
tary. This  is  what  is  called  the  "  Patronato,"  and 
it  is  believed  that  by  this  arrangement  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Pope  in  spiritual  matters,  and 
the  independence  of  the  republic,  are  provided 
for. 
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Some  time  ago  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago  was 
promoted  to  another  post,  and  the  Government 
proposed  one  Canon  Taforo  for  the  Archiepiscopal 
See.  Monseigneur  Taforo,  though  a  worthy 
clergyman,  was,  however,  not  looked  upon  with 
the  same  favor  by  some  of  the  clergy  of  Santiago, 
and,  in  consequence  of  representations  made  by 
them  to  Rome,  Leo  XIII  did  not  approve  of  the 
Government  choice.  M gr.  Taforo  prudently  with- 
drew his  name  as  candidate,  but  the  Government 
resolved,  "  either  Taforo  or  no  one,"  and  the  result 
is  that  Santiago  remains  without  an  Archbishop. 
The  Congress  of  Chili  has  refused  to  grant  the 
usual  appropriation  for  even  a  temporary  admin- 
istrator, and,  in  order  still  further  to  spite  the 
Holy  See,  the  Papal  Delegate  has  been  dismissed. 
Throughout  all  the  country  the  people  are  giving 
expression  to  their  indignation  against  the  Gov- 
ernment in  excited  meetings,  and  Mgr.  Del  Frate, 
the  Papal  Delegate,  has  gone  back  to  Rome.  His 
expulsion  was  a  regular  triumph  ;  all  along  his 
route  crowds  of  people  turned  out  to  do  him  honor. 
The  conduct  of  the  Chilian  Government  in  this 
instance  is  everywhere  stigmatized  as  scandalous, 
and  a  disgrace  to  a  Catholic  country. 

The  kind  of  reading  that  is  furnished  by  many 
of  the  great  dailies  is  illustrated  by  the  remark  of 
a  well-known  American  journalist :  "The  Chinese 
that  wrote  a  poem  on  a  grain  of  rice  did  some- 
thing quite  extraordinary,  but  a  Chicago  printer 
has  surpassed  him.  He  took  a  number  of  one  of 
the  newspapers  that  are  published  in  the  Garden 
City,  and  after  having  crossed  out  all  the  accounts 
of  divorces,  murders,  and  other  crimes,  he  printed 
the  remainder  of  the  paper  on  the  reverse  side  of 
a  three-cent  postage-stamp." 

After  the  reception  given  to  the  new  Bishop  of 
the  Seychelles  islands,  Mgr.  Symphorien,  he  was 
called  upon  to  preside  at  another  and  very  touch- 
ing feast, — the  reception  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  by 
"Teresa,"  "the  old  lady"  of  the  island,  and  all 
her  family.  This  venerable  matron  is  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  of  age  ;  her  eldest  son  is  one 
hundred  and  two,  and  her  second  son  ninety-five. 
Her  surviving  grandchildren  are  only  about  sixty 
years  old,  but  amongst  the  great-grandchildreii 
are  some  of  fifteen,  eighteen,  thirty,  and  forty 
years.  Thus  four  generations  knelt  together  at 
the  feet  of  the  Bishop  to  receive  Holy  Communion. 


"In  hospitals  and  asylums,  Rome  stands  with- 
out a  rival.  Her  resources  in  this  line  are  simply 
stupendous.  Here,  again,  women  come  to  the  front. 
Besides  skilful  and  ceaseless  care  and  nursing,  they 
provide  large  portions  both  for  building  funds  and 
for  the  daily  living.  They  take  huge  baskets  and 
beg  from  store  to  store,  and  from  house  to  house, 


carrying  enormous  loads  without  complaint.  Peo- 
ple sneer  at  them,  refuse  them,  slam  doors  in  their 
faces,  and  insult  them.  For  what  do  they  labor  f 
Their  identity  is  lost.  They  renounce  their  fam- 
ily ties  and  names,  and  assume  titles  by  which  they 
can  no  longer  be  known.  Summer  and  winter, 
day  and  night,  I  meet  them  everywhere.  Retir- 
ing, modest  in  demeanor,  patient  bearers  of  heavy 
burdens,  they  devote  themselves  to  alleviating  the 
world's  aches  and  woes.  They  come  when  needed. 
They  are  often  swifter  than  the  police,  and  always 
present  in  time  of  calamity.  I  have  seen  men  in 
flames,  blazing  in  explosive  oils.  Before  we  could, 
subdue  the  fires  and  procure  resting-places  for 
the  agonized  unfortunates,  Sisters  of  Charity  were 
bending  over  them,  pouring  balm  from  jars  al- 
ready prepared — waiting  for  such  emergencies — 
and  cooling  the  smoking  flesh  with  saturated 
cotton.  They  were  delicate  women,  with  white 
faces,  and  skilful,  swift  hands  that  were  tender 
and  delicate  of  touch.  Romanist  or  heathen,  no 
questions  were  asked ;  suffering  and  anguish 
procured  their  priceless  services  without  money. 
I  have  seen  men  battered,  broken  and  bleeding. 
The  same  messengers  came  unbidden  ;  and  when 
their  mission  was  accomplished,  they  went  quietly 
and  unthanked  away." — Baptist  Examiner,  Al- 
bany. 

There  is  no  diocese  in  the  United  States  that 
has  a  more  zealous,  hard-working  clergy  than  the 
diocese  of  Fort  Wayne.  Since  1872,  inclusive,  49 
churches  have  been  built  (and  of  these,  37  were  the 
first  churches  in  new  missions) ;  1  orphan  asylum, 
8  hospitals,  and  quite  a  large  number  of  schools ; 
moreover,  in  nearly  every  place  the  debt  of  the 
congregations  has  been  largely  reduced. 

The  Feast  of  the  Patronage  of  St.  Joseph  com- 
memorates the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  regular  mission  founded  in  the 
American  colonies  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  The  golden  jubilee  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Maryland  province  of  the  Order  occurs  in 
July. 

Harriet  Louise  Venables,  who  was  lately  re- 
ceived into  the  Church  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Verona,  makes  the  fifth  member  of  this  noble 
family  that  has  been  favored  with  the  grace  of 
conversion. 

A  member  of  that  ancient  and  noble  Catholic 
family,  the  Eystons,  died  lately  at  East  Hendred, 
England.  The  Eyston  family  is  one  of  the  few 
that,  in  spite  of  the  Reformation  and  the  conse- 
quent persecution  of  Catholics,  remained  true  to 
their  religion  ;  and  many  of  its  members  suffered 
banishment,  imprisonment,  and  heavy  fines  be- 
cause of  their  faith.  Besides  East  Hendred,  which 
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yet  belongs  to  them,  they  owned  extensive  posses* 
sions  in  various  other  parts  of  the  country;  but 
they  were  obliged  to  sell  one  piece  of  property 
after  another  to  pay  fines,  extra  imposts,  etc.  For 
several  years  they  had  to  pay  $100  a  month  for 
non-attendance  at  the  services  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  lately  deceased  Mr.  Eyston  was  born 
in  1817 ;  in  1863  he  married  Miss  Agnes  Mary 
Hlount,  who  likewise  belonged  to  an  ancient  Cath- 
olic family  of  England. 


The  following  paragraph  appears  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  Catholic  Fireside,  with  the  ad- 
monitory head-line,  "  Paste  this  in  Your  Prayer- 
Book": 

' '  Having  entered  a  p-'w,  move  along;  do  not  block  up 
the  end  of  the  pew  an  if  you  did  not  intend  to  have  any 
one  else  enter  it,  or  as  if  you  were  holding  it  for  special 
friends.  Do  not  rise  to  let  others  in,  but  move  along 
and  leave  the  pew  invitingly  open,  so  that  they  will 
know  that  they  are  welcome.  If  a  pew  capable  of  hold- 
ing six  has  five  already  in  it,  don't  file  out  in  formal 
procession  to  let  one  poor  scared  woman  go  to  the  far- 
thest end,  but  move  along,  and  let  her  sit  down  at  the 
end  next  to  the  aisle.  It  is  not  necessary  now  for  a 
man  to  sit  at  the  end  ready  to  rush  out  and  kill  In- 
diana, as  possibly  it  was  once." 


Dr.  YV.  H.  Van  Buren,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
medical  scientists  in  this  country,  died  recently  in 
New  York  city.  He  was  a  devoted  Catholic  lay- 
man, and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  knew 
him.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  many  distin- 
guished men. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  1 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Major 
Conyngham,  a  well-known  Catholic  citizen  of  New 
York,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  New  York 
Tablet.  He  was  a  war  correspondent  in  1861-64, 
and  wrote  several  books.  He  was  also  prominent 
in  the  various  Irish  national  movements,  partic- 
mlarly  in  the  Land  League. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  George 
Hoffmann  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Kleineidam,  de- 
voted members  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most 
Holy  Redeemer  ;  and  the  Rev.  Stephen  Murphy,  a 
worthy  young  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Portland. 
Father  Murphy  had  three  brothers  in  the  sasred 
ministry,  one  of  whom  died  at  the  South  some 
years  since. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


Personal. 

J.  0.  C.— Doaation  "for  the  •tarring  children  of 
Donegal "  received. 


New  Publications. 

THK  CHRISTIAN  FATHER.  What  he  should  be,  and 
what  he  should  do.  Together  with  a  Collection  of 
Prayers  Suitable  to  his  Condition.  From  the  Ger- 
man of  Rev.  W.  Cramer.  By  Rev.  L.  A.  Lambert, 
Paotor  of  St.  Mary'sChurcb,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.  Witfc 
an  Introduction  by  Right  Rev.  Stephen  V.  Ryan, 
D.  D.,  C.  M.,  Bishop  of  Buffalo.  Benziger  Brother*, 
Publishers.  1883. 

This  beautiful  little  book  is  intended  as  a  com- 
panion to  the  "Christian  Mother,"  by  the  same 
author.  Both  of  them  ought  to  be  in  every  Chris- 
tian family,  and  seriously  studied  by  parents. 
There  are  loud  and  well-founded  complaints  of 
the  spirit  of  insubordination  now  prevalent  in  the 
young  towards  their  parents  and  others  having 
authority  over  them.  No  doubt  this  is  partly 
owing  to  influences  outside  the  family  ;  but  if 
we  trace  matters  back  to  their  source,  we  shall 
find  that  much  of  it  is  due  to  parents.  Not  bar- 
ing a  true  idea  of  their  responsibilities  when  God 
blesses  them  with  children,  they  do  not  know  how 
to  fulfil  their  duty.  Father  Cramer's  works  arc 
eminently  calculated  to  enlighten  and  guide  pa- 
rents in  their  important  and  difficult  office 

CHARITY  AS  AN  INVESTMENT.  A  Lecture  by  the 
Rev.  Ferreol  Qirardey,  C.  S3.  R.  Published  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Alphonsus'  Parish,  New 
Orleans. 

We  find  this  Lecture  to  be  an  exposition  of  the 
duty  of  alms-giving.  Even  amongst  practical 
Catholics,  there  is  not  always  a  sufficiently  clear 
idea  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  bound  by 
the  laws  of  charity  in  this  respect.  Therefore,  we 
recommend  Father  Girardey's  Lecture,  both  on 
account  of  the  instruction  that  it  contains,  and  of 
the  object  for  which  it  is  published. 

Since  the  Holy  Father's  recommendation  ol 

the  extension  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis 
there  has  been  an  urgent  demand  for  information 
in  regard  to  the  rules  and  obligations  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  Franciscan  Fathers  at  Cincinnati 
have  supplied  the  need  by  preparing  a  little  man- 
ual which  explains  all  about  the  Third  Order.  It  is 
published  by  Benziger  Brothers.  Price,  10  cents; 
5  cents  too  much. 

The  Art  Atnatenr  for  February  gives  one  full- 
page  design  for  ecclesiastical  embroidery  from  an 
old  English  vestment,  which  may  be  worked  in 
very  effectively,  with  bullion,  among  other  designs ; 
but  on  the  page  for  needle-work,  is  a  banner  on 
"  dead-leaf  damask  silk,  with  an  npplique  of  em- 
broidery on  linen,"  representing  a  head  in  a  bish- 
op's mitre,  and  a  canon  of  high  rank  in  a  berretta 
of  velvet  and  fur,  on  the  crass-bar ;  and  in  the 
border  are  "angels  bearing  the  instruments  of 
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the  Passion.  The  artist  has  skilfully  used  the 
linen  background  for  the  faces,  only  indicating 
the  contours  and  features  by  some  small  points  of 
embroidery,  and  thus  producing  a  strong  effect  by 
the  simplest  means."  It  is  a  very  charming  speci- 
men of  art  needle- work,  and  shows  the  use  of  art- 
studies  among  those  who  paint  with  the  needle 
instead  of  the  brush.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
"  shooting  with  the  long-bow  "  in  the  education  of 
women,  and  in  the  practise  of  womanly  industries. 
It  is  pitiful  to  see  how  many  women  lead  the  lives 
of  drudges  with  the  needle,  at  starving  prices,  who 
might,  with  a  little  well-directed  education  in  the 
way  of  drawing,  light  and  shade  and  color,  become 
true  artists  with  this  same  needle,  and  lead  happy 
and  remunerative  lives.  In  the  March  number  of 
the  Amateur  is  a  design  for  a  chalice  veil,  very 
curious,  but  which  can  be  given  in  applique  or 
embroidery  with  great  beauty.  The  birds  express 
the  same  idea  which  is  seen  in  the  religious  pict- 
ures of  to-day  from  French  designs,  only  with  much 
more  taste  and  directness.  Birds,  in  these  con- 
nections, invariably  mean  souls, — and  these  souls 
hover  around  the  chalice,  or  fly  from  it,  in  a  sense 
purely  mystical,  although  conventional  in  form. 
The  supplement  of  the  April  number  produces 
two  South  Kensington  designs  for  borders,  which 
are  adapted  to  ecclesiastical  work  ;  and  one  of 
these  would  arrange  admirably  with  the  full-page 
design  in  the  February  number ;  especially  for  a 
cope.  A  hint  of  this  sort  often  serves  a  skilful 
embroiderer  as  well  as  a  full  pattern.  But  on  the 
needle-work  page  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
elaborated  designs  the  Art  Amateur  has  yet  pro- 
duced. The  acanthus  leaves,  with  griffin  termi- 
nals, have  all  the  beauty  of  illuminated  borders  on 
vellum ;  and,  above  all,  the  figure  of  St.  Mark, 
Evangelist,  writing  his  Gospel,  with  the  lion  at 
his  side,  is  full  of  grandeur.  To  compare  these 
ecclesiastical  designs  with  those  for  plaques  and 
screens  and  robes,  is  to  see  how  the  motive  enno- 
bles, unconsciously  it  may  be,  the  mind  of  the  de- 
signer. One  sighs,  to  see  how  much  taste  and  in- 
genuity and  skill  is  given  to  the  most  ephemeral 
objects,  which  might  serve  to  purposes  as  exalted 
as  it  is  possible  for  human  work  to  be.  On  this 
last  Holy  Thursday,  we  saw,  with  admiration,  the 
embroidered  veil  for  the  repository  of  the  chapel 
in  the  Hospital  of  the  Alexian  Brothers  in  Chicago, 
and  could  not  but  envy  the  hand  which  had 
wrought  for  such  sublime  uses.  The  embroider- 
er's ambition  can  soar  no  higher.  It  was  no  span- 
gle work,  but  embroidery  in  silk  and  a  few  threads 
of  gold,— severely  ecclesiastical  as  to  style  and 
treatment,  and  of  exceeding  worth  and  beauty. 
And  this  in  the  chapel  of  a  hospital,  intended  only 
as  an  expression  of  the  devotion  of  a  community 
of  humble  Hospital  Brothers  following  the  rule  of 
Si  John  of  God. 

ELIZA  AU.KH  STARR. 


youth's  Department. 

The  Adventures  of  Fernando,  Grandee 
of  Spain. 


BY     CANON     8CH1CID. 


PABT    II. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

;ON  ALONSO  was  silent  a  long 
while,  engaged  in  mental  prayer. 
At  last  he  said  to  Father  An- 
tonio :  u  There  still  remains 
much  obscurity  in  my  mind 
about  some  of  the  things  you  have 
told  me,  and  on  which  I  should 
like  very  much  to  be  enlightened." 
He  put  many  questions,  which  Father 
Antonio  answered  satisfactorily.  Alonso  now 
began  to  speak  of  Pedro.  "  The  fate  of  the 
unhappy  man  grieves  me,"  said  he.  "  I  have 
also  sinned  greatly  in  his  regard.  He  was  not 
a  wicked  fellow,  by  any  means,  only  of  a  yield- 
ing disposition,  as  easily  induced  to  good  as  to 
evil.  By  the  hopes  with  which  I  inspired 
him,  and  the  fear  my  threats  occasioned,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  making  him  consent  to  the  fright- 
ful deed.  I  am  grateful  to  him  that  he  spared 
Fernando  at  last,  and  I  forgive  him  from  my 
heart  for  deceiving  me  by  the  mock  funeral 
and  his  false  account  of  Fernando's  death. 
But  I  scarcely  expected  he  would  have  be- 
trayed me  to  Bernardo  and  delivered  my  let- 
ters to  him.  However,  this,  too,  1  forgive 
him  for.  0  good  Father,  do  remember  the  un- 
happy man  in  your  devout  prayers  ! " 

"Ah  ! "  sobbed  Father  Antonio,  amidst  copi- 
ous tears,  "  call  me  not  good,  for  I  am  a  great 
sinner.  Pedro  still  lives,  and  I  am  he,  the  mis- 
erable lute-player  who  deceived  and  betrayed 
you." 

Alonso  was  greatly  astonished  to  hear  that 
his  former  retainer,  Pedro,  was  yet  alive  ;  and 
fully  as  much  so  to  see  him  before  him  so  en- 
tirely changed  from  what  he  was.  He  could 
scarcely  believe  that  the  aged  man  with  thin, 
white  hair  and  wrinkled  face,  was  the  light- 
hearted  Pedro  whom  he  remembered  as  hav- 
ing beautiful  locks  and  round  cheeks,  bloom- 
ing with  the  roses  of  youth  and  health.  He 
grasped  his  hand,  and,  regarding  him  with  a 
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long,  sorrowful  look,  was  moved  to  tears  him- 
self, and  said  : 

"  Now,  praised  be  God  that  you  are  yet  alive, 
and  that  the  Lord  has  given  you  time  for  re- 
pentance !  How  old  we  have  both  become, 
and  how  changed  from  of  yore  !  Yes  :  every- 
thing around  us  has  put  on  another  and  more 
serious  aspect.  We  both  now  perceive  the 
vanity  and  transitoriness  of  all  earthly  glory, 
which  formerly  so  completely  blinded  us, 
dragged  us  into  foolish  and  criminal  acts,  and 
deprived  us  of  all  peace  of  heart.  Alas !  I 
have  brought  much  misery  upon  you  !  Your 
tears  are  my  accusers.  Forgive  me,  dear 
Pedro !  You  were  then  an  inexperienced 
young  man,  almost  a  boy ;  and  I,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  mature  man.  I  seduced  you,  when  I 
should  have  guided  your  youth  in  the  way  of 
virtue.  But  tell  me,  how  have  you  fared  since  ? 
You  must  have  had  much  to  suffer  before  you 
found  peace,  as  I  hope  you  have,  in  the  new 
state  of  life  to  which  your  habit  testifies  you 
have  devoted  yourself." 

Father  Antonio  replied :  "  Dear  Count,  if 
the  history  of  such  a  miserable  mortal  as  I  am 
can  be  of  any  interest  to  you,  I  will  relate  it. 
When  the  inward  struggle,  the  terror,  the 
death-agony  caused  by  the  attempted  murder 
was  past,  the  deception  of  that  mock  burial 
succeeded,  and  your  promise  to  give  me  the 
estate  being  renewed,  the  desire  to  marry  L%dy 
Laura  stirred  my  heart  with  old-time  vehe- 
mence. Clad  as  for  a  feast,  I  hastened  to  her, 
informed  her  of  my  good  fortune — that  I  was 
now  possessor  of  a  knight's  estate,  and  pro- 
posed marriage.  But,  gifted  as  she  was  with  a 
clear  understanding,  she  immediately  divined 
how  matters  stood.  'What  induced  Don 
Alonso  to  give  you  such  a  fortune  ? '  said  she. 
'  How  have  you  come  by  it  ?  I  fear  you  have 
allowed  yourself  to  be  used  as  his  tool  in  get- 
ting the  amiable  little  Fernando  out  of  the 
way.  Oh,  what  a  black  heart  you  conceal  un- 
der a  beautiful  exterior !  And  shall  I  lay  my 
hand  in  that  of — perhaps  an  assassin  ?  No, 
no :  never !  Had  you  remained  as  honest  and 
upright  as  heretofore,  though  poor  in  this 
world's  goods,  I  would  gladly  become  your 
bride,  if  my  parents  consented.  I  held  you  to 
be  an  honorable  man,  but  now  I  know  you 
are  a  rascal,  a  monster.  And  you  may  ascribe 
it  to  my  former  kind  feelings  towards  you 
that  I  consent  to  bury  forever  in  my  heart  the 
dread  secret  of  your  crime.1 


"  I  staggered  home  like  one  intoxicated ; 
and  now  the  scales  fell  from  my  eyes.  'So, 
then,'  I  said, ' 1  have  cheated  myself  of  inesti- 
mable happiness  by  departing  from  virtue's 
path  !  Thus  does  that  very  passion  that  men 
call  the  tenderest  of  all  make  one  as  cruel  as 
a  tiger.  Oh,  let  no  one  ever  trust  any  pas- 
sion, no  matter  what  its  name  :  it  blunts  the 
senses  and  poisons  the  heart !'  Then  my  con- 
science, never  entirely  at  rest,  awoke  from  its 
torpor  with  frightful  violence.  I  called  my- 
self an  assassin — which,  on  account  of  my 
wicked  designs,  I  really  was  before  God.  I 
cannot  be  grateful  enough  to  God  that  He  re- 
strained me  from  accomplishing  the  bloody 
deed.  Ah  !  if  I  had  really  consummated  that 
fearful  tragedy  I  should  surely  have  lost  my 
senses ;  I  should  have  fallen  into  despair.  I 
now  considered  it  my  most  sacred  duty  to  as- 
sist in  restoring  to  the  young  Count  his  inher- 
itance. And  I  was  now  conscious — a  thing  I 
had  not  known  before — that  the  noble  knight 
who  saved  Fernando  and  the  pious  solitary  of 
the  mountains  were  one  and  the  same  person. 
I  hastened  to  him,  gave  him  your  letters,  fell 
before  him  on  my  knees  and  conjured  him  to 
appear  before  the  king  and,  with  knightly 
valor,  defend  the  rights  of  the  young  Count 
Fernando.  'I  will,'  replied  he,  'you  may  de- 
pend on  it.  But  this  is  not  the  time.  As 
soon  as  I  find  it  advisable,  I  will  first  try 
Alonso  by  kindness,  and  only  appear  against 
him  as  an  accuser  when  other  expedients 
fail.  These  letters  so  damaging  to  him  I  will 
confide,  sealed,  to  the  prior  of  a  Carthusian 
monastery,  a  friend  of  mine,  with  the  request 
to  keep  them  in  the  cloister  archives  as  sa- 
credly as  the  secrets  of  the  holy  tribunal,  and 
by  no  means  to  deliver  them  to  anyone  except 
myself,  and  to  return  thpm  to  me,  closed,  when 
I  require  it.  But  as  for  you,  keep  silence 
about  this  sad  affair.' 

"  Thinking  I  had  placed  Fernando's  case  in 
the  best  of  hands,  and  hearing  that  Lady 
Laura  had  taken  the  veil  in  the  severe  Order 
of  the  Clares,  I  determined  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample,— forsake  the  world  and  enter  a  monas- 
tery. Meanwhile,  I  feared  that  if  you  should 
hear  that  I,  who  knew  your  dreadful  secret, 
had  changed  my  resolution  and  devoted  my- 
self to  a  penitential  life,  you  might,  in  order 
to  secure  yourself  against  discovery,  seek  to  de- 
stroy me.  To  escape  your  dreaded  vengeance, 
I  left  my  hat  and  mantle  on  a  precipice  over- 
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hanging  the  sea,  and  broke  my  lute  on  the 
rock*,  to  persuade  the  world  I  had  drowned 
myself.  I  then  betook  myself  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  kingdom  and,  after  a  long  trial, 
was  received  into  the  Order  of  St.  Francis.  I 
passed  the  time  of  my  probation  in  prayer  and 
penance,  performing  faithfully  everything  I 
was  ordered.  Though  I  heard  little  of  the 
world,  the  news  was  communicated  to  our 
monastery  in  the  last  year  that  Laura,  deeply 
honored  and  lamented  by  all  the  Poor  Clares, 
had  slept  in  the  Lord.  This  made  a  profound 
impression  on  me.  I  was  again  taught  to  realize 
the  instability  of  everything  earthly.  It  was 
only  about  three  months  ago  that  I  was  in- 
formed, by  mere  accident,  or  rather  through 
God's  providence,  of  the  death  of  the  Knight 
Bernardo,  that  his  foster-son,  Fernando,  had 
left  the  country,  and  that  you  were  yet  in 
possession  of  the  countship,  though  leading  a 
sad,  lonesome  life  in  this  castle.  I  wished  to 
speak  to  you,  and,  therefore,  begged  my  Su- 
periors, without,  however,  giving  the  real  mo- 
tive for  my  request,  to  tansfer  me  to  the  mon- 
astery where  I  am  at  present,  which  is  but  a 
few  miles  distant.  I  arrived  there  a  few  days 
ago,  and,  as  I  was  about  to  ask  permission  to 
visit  you,  the  Superior  commissioned  me  to 
attend  you  in  your  illness. 

"Thus,  after  many  sufferings  and  sorrows, 
has-God  led  us  together  again.  I  was  sent  here 
to  hear  your  confession,  and,  instead  of  that,  I 
have  made  my  own.  As  I  was  an  accomplice 
with  you  in  crime,  I  can  at  least  give  you  a 
piece  of  good  advice.  My  dear  sir,  for  a  long 
time  I  did  not  find  peace  even  in  the  cloister ; 
my  crime  was  continually  before  me;  I  felt 
that  in  the  sight  of  God  I  was  an  assassin. 
The  severest  exercises  of  penance  could  not 
give  me  back  peace  of  conscience.  At  last  I 
found  among  the  Fathers  of  the  monastery  a 
venerable  old  man  who  had  the  reputation  of 
great  sanctity.  I  took  him  for  my  confessor, 
and  he  directed  all  my  meditations  on  the  mercy 
of  God.  He  taught  me  to  know  our  Redeemer 
better,  reminding  me  that  He  came  down 
from  heaven  to  save  sinners,  even  the  very 
greatest.  Consolation  and  strength  from  above 
came  into  my  heart.  I  was  convinced  that 
God,  for  Christ's  sake,  had  forgiven  me  and 
adopted  me  again  as  His  child.  Now,  do  as  I 
did  :  confide  in  that  good  old  priest,  confess  to 
him.  I  will  lead  you  to  him,  and  he  will  lead 
you  to  your  Saviour,  in  whom  alone  is  salva- 


tion and  rest  for  wounded  hearts  and  tor- 
mented consciences." 

This  advice  was  followed.  The  monk  de- 
parted next  day,  and  the  holy  old  man  of 
whom  he  had  spoken  came  in  his  place.  He 
remained  three  days,  and  Alonso  was  so  calmed 
that  he  felt  like  a  new  man.  His  conscience 
at  peace,  the  thought  that  Fernando  was  alive, 
and  the  cheerfulness  that  now  animated  him, 
had  a  powerful  influence  on  his  restoration  to 
health.  As,  before,  his  body  was  bent  under 
the  burden  of  his  soul,  so  now,  that  burden 
being  removed,  his  body  resumed  its  erectness, 
and  health  returned.  He  was  able  soon  after 
to  leave  his  bed.  He  grew  stronger  each  suc- 
ceeding day,  and  had  now  no  other  desire  than 
to  see  Fernando  once  more  and  restore  to  him 
his  birthright. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED). 


The  Angelas  Bird. 


BY   W.   E.   J. 


In  the  forests  of  Guiana  and  Paraguay  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  bird  whose 
music  greatly  resembles  that  of  an  Angelas 
bell  when  heard  from  a  distance.  The  Span- 
i  iards  call  this  singular  bird  the  bell-ringer, 
'  though  it  might  be  still  more  appropriately 
designated  as  the  Angelas  bird,  for,  like  the 
Angelus  bell,  it  is  heard  three  times  a  day — 
!  morning,  noon  and  night.  Its  song,  which 
defies  all  description,  consists  of  sounds  like 
the  strokes  of  a  bell  succeeding  one  another 
every  two  or  three  minutes,  so  clearly  and  in 
such  a  resonant  manner  that  the  listener,  if  a 
stranger,  imagines  himself  to  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  chapel  or  convent.  But  it  turns  out  that 
the  forest  is  the  chapel,  and  the  bell  a  bird. 

The  beauty  of  the  Angelus  bird  is  equal  to 
his  talents  ;  he  is  as  large  as  a  jay  and  as  white 
as  snow,  besides  being  graceful  in  form  and 
swift  in  motion.  But  the  niost  curious  orna- 
ment of  the  Angelus  bird  is  the  tuft  of  black, 
arched  feathers  on  his  beautiful  head ;  it  is 
of  conical  shape  and  about  four  inches  in 
length. 

Whenever  the  Angelus  bird  begins  to  dis- 
course his  sweet  music,  the  monkeys  protest 
like  evil  spirits,  and  rend  the  air  with  their 
shrill  chattering  as  they  scamper  up  the  trees 
to  escape  from  the  unwelcome  sound. 
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Fiat  Voluntas  Tua ! 


HY    MARION    MUIR. 

DO  what  Thou  wilt  with  me,  0  God  !— with  me, 
Whose  stubborn  soul  to  its  own  will  hath 

clung,— 

Firm  as  Thy  saints,  forgive  me,  Lord,  to  Thee, — 
And  yet  hath  been  by  its  own  nursling  stung. 

Though  I  should  yield  up  all  the  sweete  of  earth 
I  hold  most  nearly  ;  all  the  friendships  warm, 

Ere  time  hath  dimmed  the  wonder  of  their  birth, 
Pursuits  more  dear  to  me  than  my  right  arm, 

Slight,  to  this  final  one,  the  gift  would  be. 

But  lo  !  I  stand,  bound  by  no  mortal  ties, 
And  ask  Thee,  Sovereign  Guide,  to  hold  me  free, 

Or  check  my  steps,  for  Thou  alone  art  wise. 


Our  Lady's  Pilgrim  Saint.* 


BY   "B. 


[UR  Saint  was  born  March  26,  1748,  at 
Amettes,  parish  of  St.  Sulpice,  diocese  of 
Boulogne  (now  united  to  that  of  Arras), 
in  France,  and  was  baptized  the  day  follow- 
ing, receiving  the  names  of  Benedict  Joseph. 
He  was  the  oldest  of  the  fifteen  children  of 
John  Baptist  Labre  and  Anna  Barbara  Grand- 
sir,  both  of  noted  piety.  The  father  was  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  which  enabled  him  to 
support  his  numerous  family  in  considerable 
affluence.  From  his  earliest  infancy,  Bene- 
dict Joseph  was  universally  looked  upon  as 


*  St.  Benedict  Joseph  Labir.    Canonized  December 
8,  1881. 


endowed  with  the  choicest  celestial  graces.  At 
five  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  school,  where 
he  made  rapid  progress  in  piety  and  learning, 
and  became  to  his  little  companions  a  model 
of  every  virtue, — his  master  attesting,  in  the 
process  for  his  beatification,  that  of  the  two 
thousand  children  he  had  instructed  through- 
out a  long  course  of  years  he  had  never  known 
one  possessed  of  such  amiable  qualities.  Sim- 
ilar testimony  was  furnished  by  the  domestics 
of  his  family,  and  by  all  those  who  had  at 
that  time  held  any  relations  with  the  saintly 
child.  He  was  specially  noted  for  his  truth- 
fulness, his  obedience,  and  his  deep  love  for 
penance.  From  his  fifth  to  his  twelfth  year,  he 
was  wont  to  rise  at  daybreak  to  serve  Mass;  he 
frequently  approached  the  sacred  tribunal,  and 
assisted  daily  at  Catechism  and  at  all  Church 
offices.  When  twelve  years  old  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  his  paternal  uncle,  Rev. 
Francis  Joseph  Labre,  parish  priest  of  Erin, 
and  commenced  with  great  ardor  the  study  of 
Latin,  which  he  pursued  up  to  the  age  of  six- 
teen, when  he  suddenly  lost  all  zest  for  earthly 
learning  and  turned  his  entire  attention  to  the 
science  of  the  saints  ;  to  all  the  remonstrances 
of  his  uncle  his  sole  reply  was  that  God  called 
him  to  solitude,  and  not  to  Holy  Orders,  as 
the  former  hoped  and  desired. 

About  this  time  he  received  Confirmation 
and  his  First  Communion  at  the  hands  of  the 
Bishop  of  Boulogne,  and  thenceforth  was  al- 
lowed to  communicate  several  times  monthly. 
He  would  pass  whole  days  in  adoration  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  fasting  meanwhile, 
denying  himself  all  recreation,  however  inno- 
cent, and  practising  the  greatest  bodily  auster- 
ities. In  1766  a  species  of  plague  broke  out 
in  Erin,  sweeping  off  nearly  the  entire  popu- 
lation. Benedict  Joseph  devoted  himself  to 
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the  service  of  the  sick,  in  the  company  of  his 
uncle,  an  exemplary  parish  priest,  who  fell  a 
martyr  to  his  charity  in  September  of  the  same 
year ;  after  which  Benedict  Joseph  went  to 
reside  with  his  maternal  uncle,  Rev.  Bonaven- 
ture  Joseph  Vincent,  parish  priest  of  Le  Pesse, 
with  whom  he  remained  but  a  few  months. 
Having  finally  overcome  the  objections  of  his 
parents  to  his  desire  of  entering  religion,  and 
with  their  consent  and  blessing,  he  started 
on  foot  for  the  Abbey  of  La  Grande  Trappe, 
where,  on  his  arrival,  viewing  his  weak  health 
and  miserable  appearance,  he  was  refused  ad- 
mittance, as  totally  unti tted  to  so  severe  a  mode 
of  life.  After  some  time,  enjoying  more  vig- 
orous health,  he  again  made  application,  by 
letter,  but  was  rejected  anew.  In  May,  1767, 
he  repaired  to  the  monastery  of  the  Cister- 
cians of  Neoville,  near  Montreville,  where  he 
entered  as  a  postulant ;  but  at  the  expiration 
of  six  weeks  he  was  found  to  have  no  vocation 
for  that  community,  and  was  dismissed  Octo- 
ber 2, 1769.  He  then  presented  himself  at  the 
Abbey  of  Sept  Fonds,  of  the  Cistercian  Order, 
but  of  more  mitigated  rule,  and  was  clothed 
as  a  novice  November  11,  1769,  under  the 
name  of  Brother  Urban  ;  in  six  months'  time 
he  fell  ill,  both  in  body  and  in  mind,  and  was 
forced  to  leave  that  convent,  to  the  great  re- 
gret of  the  monks,  who  insisted  on  his  remain- 
ing their  guest  in  the  hospital  till  fully  cured. 
After  quitting  that  holy  retreat  (Aug.  31, 
1770,)  he  wrote  a  most  respectful  letter  to  his 
parents  from  Quiers,  in  Piedmont,  saying  that 
he  should  never  more  return  home,  feeling 
sure  that  such  was  the  will  of  God,  as  he  heard 
within  him  a  voice  ever  bidding  him,  "Walk 
thenceforward  in  the  steps  of  St.  Alexius, 
wholly  abandoning  country,  parents,  friends, 
comforts — in  short,  whatsoever  is  pleasant  in 
this  world,  to  lead  a  new  style  of  life,  the 
poorest,  the  most  wretched  and  the  most  peni- 
tential ;  and  that  not  in  a  desert,  nor  in  a 
cloister,  but  in  the  very  niidst  of  the  world 
itself,  visiting  as  a  devout  pilgrim  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  shrines  and  sanctuaries." 
As  this  tallied  in  every  way  with  his  own  in- 
clinations, he  sought  the  advice  of  experienced 
and  prudent  directors,  who  all  unanimously 
encouraged  him  in  his  resolution,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  one  confessor,  in  Rome,  who, 
disapproving  of  a  youth  thus  living  in  idleness, 
ordered  him  to  adopt  some  profession,  or  at 
least  to  seek  the  position  of  a  servant,  which 


he  did,  ineffectually,  however,  as  no  one  coul  d 
be  found  willing  to  give  employment  to  so 
miserable  an  object.  He  was  consequently 
suffered  to  follow  the  inspiration  of  God,  and 
began  his  pilgrimages  the  same  year,  always 
travelling  on  foot,  ragged  and  penniless,  ac- 
cepting only  the  food  rigorously  necessary  to 
support  life,  never  asking  alms,  and  sleeping 
generally  under  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

His  first  visit  was  to  the  Shrine  of  Loreto, 
which  he  reached  in  November,  1770;  thence  to 
Assisi,  where  he  joined  the  Archconfraternity 
of  the  Cord  of  St.  Francis,  founded  by  Pope 
Sixtus  V,  and  thenceforth  ever  wore  a  cord 
bound  about  his  loins,  next  his  skin,  which 
was  discovered  only  after  his  death.  He  re- 
paired to  Rome  in  the  following  month,  and 
received  the  customary  shelter  for  the  first 
three  days  in  the  National  Hospice  of  S.  Louis 
des  Fran9ais.  He  remained  in  the  Eternal 
City  until  September,  1771,  passing  the  day  in 
the  churches,  and  sleeping  by  night  in  the 
open  air,  edifying  all  by  his  modesty,  his  hu- 
mility, and  his  piety.  In  May,  1771,  he  made 
a  second  visit  to  Loreto,  after  which  he  went 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Fabriano,  to  venerate  the 
body  of  St.  Romualdo,  founder  of  the  Hermits 
of  Camaldoli.  There  he  passed  some  three 
weeks,  accepting  an  humble  shelter  offered  him 
by  the  parish  priest,  and  from  others,  coarse 
food,  barely  sufficient  for  his  daily  sustenance. 
In  gratitude  for  the  charity  extended  to  him 
he  left  a  written  prayer,  the  daily  recital  of 
which  would,  he  assured  his  benefactors,  pre- 
serve their  houses  and  other  property  against 
earthquakes,  thunder  and  lightning.  In  fact, 
when  some  years  later  Fabriano  was,  on  Easter 
Sunday,  visited  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  which 
overthrew  many  houses,  their  dwellings  alone 
received  no  damage  whatsoever.  This  prayer, 
printed  and  distributed  in  the  city  of  Fabriano 
during  the  lifetime  of  Benedict  Labre,  is  as 
follows  :  "  Jesus  Christus  Rex  gloria)  venit  in 
pace.  Deus  homo  factus  est.  Verbum  caro 
factum  est.  Christus  per  medium  illorum  ibat 
in  pace.  Christus  crucifixus  est.  Christus 
mortuus  est.  Christus  resurrexit.  Christus 
ascendit  in  ccelum.  Christus  vincit.  Christus 
regnat.  Christus  imperat.  Christus  ab  omni 
fulgure  nos  defendat.  Jesus  nobiscum  est. 
Pater,  Ave,  Gloria."  * 


*  This  prayer,  printed  on  slips,  may  ln>  liiid  by  ap- 
plying to  our  office. 


The  Ave  Maria. 
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His  next  pilgrimage  was  to  Ban,  to  the 
Sanctuary  of  St.  Nicholas  ;  thence  to  Naples, 
to  the  Shrine  of  St.  Januarius ;  after  which 
he  repaired  to  Tuscany,  to  the  solitude  of 
Alvernia,  where  his  beloved  St.  Francis  had 
received  the  stigmata.  He  then  turned  his 
step*  towards  Switzerland,  to  the  Hermitage 
of  Our  Lady  of  Einsiedlen,  which  he  likewise 
visited  other  five  times  in  as  many  years. 
Thence  he  traversed  Germany  and  France, 
never  approaching  his  paternal  home,  but  pay- 
ing his  devotions  at  all  the  most  renowned 
sanctuaries  in  both  countries.  His  tender  af- 
fection towards  the  Madonna  of  Loreto  led  him 
thither  again,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  to  gain 
the  Indulgences  of  the  Jubilee  of  1776,  at  the 
expiration  whereof,  he,  for  the  last  time,  re- 
visited Eiusiedlen,  remaining  there  until  July, 
1776,  when  he  retraced  his  steps  to  Rome, 
which  he  had  selected  for  his  final  place  of 
abode,  quitting  the  Eternal  City  only  for  his 
yearly  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  House  of  Loreto, 
where  Fra  Joseph  Maria  Temple,  Minor  Con- 
ventual (Penitentiary  of  that  Basilica  for  the 
French  nation),  became  his  spiritual  director, 
and  had  the  honor,  later,  to  depose  juridically 
as  to  the  heroic  virtues  of  his  saintly  penitent 
in  the  process  for  his  Beatification. 

During  the  seven  years  passed  in  Rome 
prior  to  his  early  death,  St.  Benedict  Lnbre 
practised  all  heroic  virtues  in  the  most  sublime 
degree.  He  was  a  model  of  the  most  singular 
penance  and  voluntary  poverty,  -though  no 
trace  can  be  found  of  his  having  pronounced 
the  vows  proper  to  religious.  He  had  not 
literally  where  to  lay  his  head,  sleeping  by 
night  on  the  steps  of  churches,  in  door-ways, 
beneath  the  arches  of  the  Coliseum,  or  where- 
ever  he  could  find  shelter ;  and  only  two  years 
before  his  death  he  yielded  to  the  entreaties 
of  the  Abate  Mancini,  and  repaired,  nightly, 
to  the  hospital  for  the  poor  built  by  the  char- 
ity of  that  holy  priest,  but  would  never  make 
use  of  a  bed.  His  food,  of  the  scantiest  and 
most  uninviting,  he  picked  up  from  the  gut- 
ter, or  on  dung-heaps :  withered  cabbage- 
leaves,  orange-peel,  stalks  of  broccoli,  decayed 
fruit,  and  putrid  vegetables,  which  he  ate  in 
the  public  streets,  never  accepting  any  invita- 
tion to  dinner  in  a  house.  He  drank  no  wine, 
but  when  urged  by  necessity  quenched  his 
thirst  at  the  public  fountains.  He  was  never 
known  to  accept  a  loaf  of  bread,  saying  ever : 
**  Beggars  should  eat  only  crusts  ";  and  the  last 


morning  of  his  earthly  life,  when  seized  by  his 
mortal  agony,  they  found  in  his  pocket  the 
provision  for  his  daily  meal :  a  few  hard  crusts 
and  some  bits  of  orange-peel !  His  clothes 
were  mere  rags,  sufficing  only  to  cover  his 
nakedness,  not  in  anywise  to  protect  him 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  when 
not  barefoot,  his  shoes  were  so  worn  and 
broken  as  to  be  no  manner  of  preservative 
against  rain  and  mud ;  he  wore  constantly  a 
species  of  tunic,  bound  round  the  waist  with 
an  old  coarse  cord,  knotted  in  many  pieces ; 
his  head  was  always  uncovered,  his  hair  and 
beard  unkempt, — his  entire  raiment,  which  he 
never  changed,  winter  or  summer,  day  or 
night,  swarmed  with  vermin ;  still  he  was 
never  seen  to  raise  his  hand  to  destroy  or 
to  relieve  himself  of  one  of  his  little  tormen- 
tors, owing  to  whose  presence  he  was  fre- 
quently driven  from  the  churches,  banished 
from  the  confessionals,  and  generally  shunned 
by  everyone. 

He  made  use  of  a  discipline  of  cords  tipped 
with  iron  nails,  and  many  other  instruments 
of  penance  were  found  in  his  wallet.  His 
love  for  holy  purity  was  excessive  :  he  ob- 
served great  custody  of  the  eyes,  never  looked 
a  woman  in  the  face,  and  abstained  from  gaz- 
ing at  the  curiosities  or  beauties  of  the  cities 
through  which  he  passed.  He  carefully 
guarded  his  ears,  and  kept  a  strict  watch  over 
his  tongue,  rarely  speaking,  but  passing  all 
his  time  in  prayer  and  in  the  reading  of  pious 
books,  especially  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in 
which  he  was  deeply  versed.  He  had  a  tender 
devotion  towards  the  Passion  of  our  Lord, 
daily  made  the  Way  of  the  Cross  in  the  Coli- 
seum, and  frequently  visited  the  Holy  Stairs 
and  the  Column  of  the  Flagellation  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Prassede.  He  had  so  great  a 
love  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  particularly 
when  exposed  for  the  Devotion  of  the  Forty 
Hours,  tKat  those  who  did  not  know  his  real 
name  designated  him  as,  u  The  beggar  of  the 
Forty  Hours,"  or,  "  The  poor  man  of  the  Forty 
Hours."  He  was  likewise  a  devout  client  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  and  had  a  true 
affection  for  our  Blessed  Lady,  generally 
frequenting  those  churches  dedicated  under 
her  invocation,  particularly  the  Madonna  ai 
Monti,  where  his  body  now  lies  entombed. 

His  last  visit  to  the  Shrine  of  Loreto  was 
during  Holy  Week  of  1782,  when  he  prophe- 
sied his  approaching  death,  but  in  a  hidden 
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manner.  After  his  return  to  Rome,  he  applied 
himself  in  a  most  special  manner  to  prepare 
himself  for  his  final  passage  to  a  better  life,— 
making  a  general  confession,  redoubling  his 
penances,  and  giving  himself  up  entirely  to 
prayer  and  to  contemplation.  Early  in  the 
Lent  of  1783,  he  contracted  a  violent  cold  and 
cough,  which  gave  him  no  rest  day  or  night, 
but  to  which,  as  usual,  he  paid  no  heed,  con- 
tinuing his  customary  mode  of  life.  On  Holy 
Monday  he  communicated  with  great  fervor  at 
the  altar  of  St.  Aloysius,  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Ignatius,  thence  repaired  to  the  Madonna  dei 
Monti,  where  he  passed  the  morning,  and  at 
mid-day  bought  a  pint  of  sharp  vinegar,  which 
he  drank  in  honor  of  the  gall  and  vinegar 
given  our  Divine  Lord  upon  the  Cross ;  the 
afternoon  he  spent  in  the  Basilica  of  the 
Holy  Twelve  Apostles,  wholly  absorbed  in  God. 
The  greater  portion  of  Holy  Tuesday  he  knelt 
in  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  exposed 
for  the  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  in  the  Church 
of  S.  Prassede,  where  all  were  struck  by  his 
feeble  and  emaciated  appearance.  Early  on 
Holy  Wednesday  he  dragged  himself,  by  the 
aid  of  a  staff,  to  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  dei 
Monti,  where,  after  hearing  Mass,  he  knelt 
for  some  time  in  prayer.  About  7  a.  m..  find- 
ing his  strength  utterly  failing,  he  sought  the 
open  air,  and  laid  himself  down  on  the  steps 
leading  up  to  the  church.  A  crowd  quickly 
collected  about  him,  when  a  butcher,  named 
Zaccarelli,  besought  the  dying  man  to  allow 
him  to  take  him  to  his  house  near  by ;  and, 
his  consent  being  gained,  he  was  borne  thither 
and,  sorely  against  his  will,  lain  on  a  bed.  He 
immediately  fell  into  a  species  of  lethargy, 
wherein  he  remained,  hardly  able  to  speak, 
until  evening.  Meanwhile,  Extreme  Unction 
was  administered  to  him,  and  he  quietly  ex- 
pired, one  hour  after  the  Ave  Maria,  Holy  Wed- 
nesday, April  16, 1783,  just  as  all  the  bells  of 
Rome  were  sounding  forth  the  signal  for  the 
recital  of  the  Salve  Reyina  and  other  short 
prayers,  ordered  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  Pius 
VI,  to  obtain  peace  for  the  Church.  He  was 
aged  thirty-five  years  and  twelve  days.  His 
death  was  miraculously  made  known  at  Loreto, 
at  Fabriano,  and  at  other  places.  The  house 
where  the  corpse  lay  was  so  besieged  by  the 
faithful  that  a  guard  of  soldiers  was  necessary 
to  maintain  order.  At  nightfall,  on  Holy 
Thursday,  the  remains  were  conveyed  from 
the  house  of  Zaccarelli  to  the  Church  of  S. 


Maria  dei  Monti,  where,  on  account  of  the 
sacred  functions  of  the  time,  they  were  placed 
in  the  sacristy ;  but  the  concourse  of  people 
obliged  the  closing  of  the  doors  of  the  church 
during  the  funeral  ceremonies.  After  the 
function  of  Good  Friday,  the  body  was  ex- 
posed in  the  church,  and  visited  by  crowds,  of 
all  ranks  and  classes ;  while  not  even  the 
guard  of  soldiery  could  hinder  the  numerous 
acts  of  pious  robbery  committed,  portions  of 
the  very  beard  being  cut  away.  On  Easter 
Sunday  the  affluence  was  so  great  as  to  im- 
pede the  celebration  of  both  Mass  and  Vespers. 
The  body  gave  no  signs  of  corruption,  but 
emitted  a  sweet  fragrance.  The  evening  of 
that  day  (Easter  Sunday,  April  20th,)  the  cof- 
fin, duly  closed,  and  fastened  about  with  tapes, 
bearing  the  seal  of  His  Eminence  Marco  An- 
tonio Colonna,  Cardinal  Vicar  of  Rome,  was 
placed  within  an  outer  case  of  wood,  and 
buried  at  the  Epistle  side  of  the  altar,  at  the 
foot  of  the  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
the  Saint  had  so  venerated  during  life.  For 
some  time  after,  the  concourse  from  all  parts 
was  so  continual,  and  attended  with  such  dis- 
order and  even  irreverence,  that,  notwith- 
standing a  barricade  around  the  place  of  sepul- 
ture, and  the  number  of  soldiers  constantly 
kept  on  duty  both  within  and  without  the 
church,  the  authorities  were  forced  to  remove 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  from  the  tabernacle,  and 
to  suspend  all  customary  religious  functions 
in  the  church  ;  nor  could  the  Exposition  of 
the  Forty  Hours'  take  place  as  usual. 

During  the  Pontificate  of  Pius  VI,  many 
petitions  were  made  for  the  beatification  of 
Benedict  Labre.  Thirteen  Archbishops,  seven 
Cardinal  Bishops,  fifty  Bishops  in  various 
countries,  several  Cathedral  Chapters,  thirty- 
nine  convents  of  religious,  numbers  of  magis- 
trates, etc.,  were  amongst  the  supplicants, 
whose  demands  were  frequently  renewed. 
Under  Pope  Pius  VII,  the  Bishop  of  Arras, 
Boulogne,  and  St.  Omer  applied  to  Rome  to 
obtain  the  canonization  of  this  holy  mendi- 
cant, begging  meanwhile  for  some  relics  of 
the  saintly  pilgrim  of  Amettes,  to  place  in  a 
chapel  he  proposed  dedicating  to  God  under 
the  invocation  of  Benedict  Joseph  Labre. 

So  many  and  so  wonderful  cures  and  mir- 
acles continued  to  be  wrought  by  God  through 
the  intercession  of  the  holy  pilgrim,  that 
within  a  month  from  the  time  of  his  decease 
the  rector  of  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  dei  Monti 
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obtained  from  the  Cardinal  Vicar  of    II 
Man")  Antonio  Coloium,  permission  to  inau- 
gurate tli*>    process  of   beatification  and  r;m- 
onization   ot    Benedict,  by  opening  the   first 
-process,  known  as  informative,  himself  being 
named   postulator.     In  two  yen™,  four  huti- 
•Ired  and  two  sessions  were  held,  wherein  four 
spiritual   directors  of  the  Saint   appeared   a* 
witnesses.     After    the   Roman    proce— ;    iann- 
tho.se  of  the  Bishop  of  Arras  and  Boulogne, 
diocesan  of  Benedict ;  of  the  Bishop  of  Loreto, 
whither    Benedict  went  so  often  in   pilgrim- 
age ;  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  in  whose 
diocese  lies  the  Abbey  of  Sept  Fonds.     In  the 
mean  time  the  formation  of  the  process  De  nun 
cultu  took  place  in  Rome,  March  31,  1792. 
Pius  VI  decreed  the  introduction  of  the  cause, 
and  the  servant  of  God  was  declared  Venera- 
ble.   .January  30,  1792,  a  decree  approved  the 
process  De  non  cultu  ;  and  a  second  decree,  of 
February  18,  1794,  the  Apostolic   process  of 
the  fame  of  general  sanctity ;  two  years  later 
witnessed  the  recognition  of  the  body  of  the 
Venerable  Servant  of  God.     The  French  inva- 
siclh  of  June  11,  1798,  put  a  stop  to  further 
proceedings,  which  were  only  renewed  July 
10,  1800,  by  order  of  Pius  VII,  Cardinal  della 
Somaglia  being  named    ponente.    November 
10,   1828,   the  anti-preparatory  congregation 
relating  to  his  heroic  degree  of  virtue  took 
place ;  but  the  deaths  of  two  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiffs, Leo  XII  and  Pius  VIII,  of  two  Cardinals 
ponenti,  and  of  the  postulator  of  the  cause, 
at  short  intervals,  delayed  the  convocation  of 
the  preparatory  congregation,  which  was  not 
called  until  March  22,  1834,  and  was  followed 
by  the  death   of  the  new  postulator.     Pope 
Gregory  XVI,  after  presiding  at  the  third  Gen- 
eral Congregation,  held  August  3,  1841,  chose, 
himself,  carefully  to  review  all  the  Acts  of  the 
cause ;  and  finally  May  22,  1842,  Feast  of  the 
Most  Holy  Trinity,  he  issued,  in  the  Vatican 
Palace,  the  decree  approving  the  Saint's  vir- 
tues in   heroic    degree.     A  third    postulator 
then    died,  in    1844,  causing    a  new  delay. 
Finally,  June  2,  1859,  Pius  IX,  of  holy  mem- 
ory, solemnly  approved  the  miracles  required 
for  the   beatification ;  and  on  August  15,  of 
the  same  year,  in   the  Basilica  of  S.  Mary 
Major,  was  promulgated  the  decree  to  proceed 
in  all  security  to  the  beatification,  which  cer- 
emony was  celebrated,  amid  an  immense  con- 
course of  the  faithful,  May  20, 1860     April  11, 
1861,  the  decree  to  resume  the  process  for  the 


canon  i/.at  ion  wan  issued;  and  Sept.  5.  1867, 
the  processes  relating  to  the  two  new  mira- 
cles were  recognized  as  valid  ;  and,  after  being 
duly  presented,  examined,  and  diM-n—  •  <1.  th.  y 
were  approved  by  a  decree  d,it<-d  Decent  (XT 
20>  1872.  February  9,  1873,  the  final  Decree 
was  published,  with  which  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff Pius  IX  proclaimed:  Tnfo  procedi  poiose 
a<l  soleiHHi-iH  B  Benniicti  Joufphi  Jjahtf 


It  was  feared  that  the  iniquity  of  th 
ent  time  might  place  new  obstacles  to  the  ef- 
fectuation of  the  pious  design,  but  God  willed 
otherwise,  and,  notwithstanding  the  death  of 
a  fourth  postulator.  Rev.  Father  Francis  Virili, 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Precious  Blood, 
thanks  to  the  zeal  of  his  nephew  and  successor 
in  the  charge,  to  the  piety  of  the  faithful  dev- 
otees of  the  Saint,  and  to  the  unwearied  exer- 
tions of  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  His  Holiness  Leo 
XIII  was  'enabled  to  celebrate  the  solemnity  of 
the  Canonization  of  Blessed  Labre  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1881,  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  and  thus,  as  it  were, 
set  a  seal  to  the  universal  Jubilee  conceded 
during  that  year  to  the  entire  Catholic  world. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  handsome  chapel 
over  the  altar  in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  ai 
Monti,  beneath  which  lie  the  remains  of  the 
Saint  ;  and  the  alms  of  the  faithful  are  solicited 
to  aid  in  the  good  work. 


Memories. 
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THE  STOBY  op  CLKO'B  CHILD. 
(CONTINUED.) 

Joanna  lost  no  time  in  making  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  doctor,  who,  contrary  to  her 
xpectations,  did  not  laugh  at  her,  but  seemed 
startled,  and  listened  gravely  to  all  she  had  to 
say,  only  asking  some  questions  now  and  then. 
When  she  had  finished,  he  said,  very  solemnly  : 
u  I  know  what  it  is.  Medicine  can  do  nothing ; 
the  only  one  chance  is  that,  with  care,  she 
may  outgrow  it.  Don't  alarm  her  mother, 
:hough  :  it  would  only  make  matters  worse." 
After  giving  a  few  simple  directions,  the  doc- 
tor shook  hands  with  Joanna,  and  left  her,  to 
start  off  on  his  daily  rounds.  That  is  the  sub- 
stance of  what  Jo  told  me  after  the  interview ; 
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and  so  she  was  to  go  on  bearing  her  sorrow 
and  pain  alone. 

"If  they  only  knew  ! "  I  thought,  one  evening 
when  Baby-Violet  was  brought  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, radiant  and  beautiful,  and  passed 
from  the  caressing  arms  of  her  mother  to  the 
proud,  tender  embraces  of  her  father,  while, 
•exulting  in  her  loveliness,  they  laughed  at  her 
quaint,  saucy,  broken  words,  and  fairly  bowed 
down  and  worshipped  her  : — "  if  they  only 
knew  ! "  How  deeply  and  tenderly  I  began 
to  love  the  child  who  might  at  any  moment 
flit  away  into  heaven  ! 

Late  one  bright,  balmy  afternoon,  I  found 
Violet  sitting  alone  on  a  mat  at  the  hall-door, 
her  dimpled  hands  lying  together  in  her  lap, 
her  eyes  gazing  westward,  where  the  sky  was 
already  glowing  in  tints  of  burnished  gold 
and  throbs  of  crimson,  as  if  a  great  heart  beat 
behind  the  clouds,  veining  them  with  tender 
purple  and  swift  blushes  of  roseate  dye.  Fol- 
lowing her  gaze,  I  saw  something  which  I 
had  not  observed  before.  The  wide,  handsome 
street  ran  east  and  west,  forming  a  gradual  as- 
cent westward,  which  made  it  appear,  from  Mr. 
Harwood's  house,  as  if  it  ended  right  against 
the  sky.  I  stood  a  moment  watching  the  quiv- 
ering radiance  as  it  flowed  like  a  golden  wave 
along  the  hazy  street,  struck  by  the  strange, 
dreamlike  effect,  which  made  the  horizon  line 
look  like  the  very  edge  of  the  world. 

"-Is  not  that  lovely,  darling  ?  "  I  said,  drop- 
ping on  the  mat  by  the  silent  child. 

"  Dunno,"  she  said,  musingly,  as  the  upper 
disc  of  the  sun  dropped  slowly  out  of  sight 
behind  the  golden  bars  and  crimson  curtains 
of  cloud  that  shone  like  Alladeen's  palace.  "  I 
fink  'at  is  t1  end  of  t'  world,  an'  fare  is  a  gweat 
heap  o1  dold  fare  it  stops.  Did  you  know  it  ?  " 
ehe  asked,  looking  with  eager  eyes  into  mine. 

"  I  heard  so  when  I  was  a  little  girl,"  I  said, 
laughing,  unwilling  to  dispel  her  little  fancies. 

"Didn1  you  do  after  it  ?  "  she  gravely  asked. 

"  I  was  afraid  to  go  by  myself ;  some  of  these 
days,  maybe,  I  shall  start," — I  meant  in  an 
esoteric  sense. 

u  I  means  to,  some  day,  'cause  'taint  fur ;  an' 
fen  I  dits  it,  I'll  dit  a  dweat  bid  elefunts  to 
bwing  it  home,  an'  I'll  div  you — oh — heaps  !" 

"Will  you,  my  darling!" 

"  Yes :  an'  Jo,  an'  ev-e-wy  body,"  she  ex- 
claimed, spreading  out  her  arms. 

Just  then  Joanna  appeared,  to  take  her  for 
a  little  walk  in  the  square.  Always  ready  for 


a  fresh  pleasure,  she  stood  up  to  get  her  hat 
on,  leaned  over  my  shoulder  to  kiss  me ;  then 
the  two  strolled  away,  and  the  last  thing  I 
heard  was  something  she  was  telling  Jo  about 
u  t'  end  of  t'  world."  Here,  then,  was  the  ex- 
planation of  her  strange  fancies  about  the  end 
of  the  world,  and  the  bag  of  gold  lying  there. 
She  had  found  it  all  out  for  herself,  and  knew 
it  was  not  far  away, — only  up  yonder  where 
the  street  set  against  the  sky,  where  she  saw 
the  sun  roll  over,  as  if  into  a  sea  of  fire,  every 
evening.  She  had  puzzled  it  all  out  in  her 
own  little  head  by  a  species  of  inductive  rea- 
soning and  infantile  logic,  which  most  chil- 
dren are  possessed  of  in  a  degree  that  is  some- 
times astonishing.  Would  any  of  her  future 
dreams  be  brighter  than  this  ? 

The  happy  days  wore  into  weeks,  bringing 
my  husband's  ship  nearer  and  nearer  home  as 
the  suns  rose  and  set.  A  German  church,  be- 
longing to  the  Order  of  the  Redemptorists, 
was  within  short  walking-distance  of  Mr. 
Har wood's,  and  every  morning,  at  8  o'clock, 
I  attended  the  u  children's  Mass,"  at  which  a^l 
the  children  of  the  congregation  were  pres- 
ent, with  their  teachers  of  the  German  parish 
schools. 

The  great  Gothic  church,  thronged  with 
boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  who  sang  with  clear, 
ringing  voices  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin and  the  hymns,  accompanied  by  the  organ, 
while  the  divine  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar  was  be- 
ing celebrated,  was  a  spectacle  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, the  singing  of  the  children  touching 
and  affecting  my  heart  in  a  way  that  seemed 
to  bring  it  nearer  to  heaven.  I  spoke  of  it  to 
Cleo,  and  her  aesthetic  curiosity  was  piqued ; 
she  invited  herself  to  go  with  me  once,  but 
declared  afterwards  that  she  would  never  go 
again,  as  she  had  nearly  cried  her  eyes  out — 
a  bit  of  exaggerated  sentiment  at  which  she 
laughed  herself.  To  Jo's  great  delight,  she 
gave  her  permission  to  go  now  and  then,  and 
take  the  child  when  the  weather  was  fine, 
saying :  "  I  think  it  will  please  the  little  elf  to 
hear  the  children  sing  and  see  the  lights  and 
flowers ;  but  she  must  be  kept  in  the  fresh  air 
near  the  door :  the  children  being  of  the  poorer 
classes,  she  might  take  some  infectious  disease 
from  them." 

"It's  not  always  the  poor  that's  disased, 
m'am,"  said  Joanna,  as  if  she  couldn't  help  it ; 
but  no  notice  was  taken,  except  that  Cleo 
spoke  more  gently  and  kindly  to  her,  as  if  in 
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for  the  seeming  arrogance  of  her  re- 
mark. 

It  was  lovely  to  hear  Violet's  broken  words 
of  delight  when  she  tried  to  tell  her  father 
about  all  she  had  seen  and  heard  at  St.  Liguo- 
ri's,  and  make  him  promise  to  go  with  her 
the  next  time.  Mr.  Harwood  laughed  and 
promised,  and  she  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck  and  kissed  him.  "  But  listen  to  me,  my 
butterfly,"  he  said ;  "  if  you  don't  take  care, 
Aunt  Janet  and  Jo  will  make  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic of  you." 

"Fot's  t'at  ?  Is  it  t'at  you  snooted  off  for 
me  one  time,  'at  fizzed  an'  fizzed  yound  an' 
yound  ?"  she  asked,  looking  as  grave  as  a 
yotfng  owl. 

"Well,  yes,"  he  answered,  as  he  kissed  her 
and  put  her  on  her  mother's  lap.  There  was 
a  twinkle  of  fun  in  his  eyes  which  meant  mis- 
chief, as  he  leaned  over  the  back  of  my  chair 
and  whispered:  "Mrs.  Hastings,  she  thinks 
that  you  and  Jo  are  Roman  candles  ;  I  doubt  if 
she  ever  trusts  herself  in  your  church  again." 

"She'll  discover  her  mistake  in  good  time ; 
then  we'll  catch  her  at  the  rebound,"  I  an- 
swered, laughing ;  "  and  you,  too,  perhaps." 

"You'd  soon  find  the  catch  not  worth  tak- 
ing, and  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  me,"  he  said,  as 
he  turned  away,  telling  Cleo  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  the  club  for  an  hour. 

"A  pleasant  evening  to  you,"  she  called  out, 
cheerily  ;  than  a  shadow  that  came  and  went 
in  an  instant  flitted  across  her  countenance, 
chased  away  by  a  sunny  smile,  as  she  began 
to  sing  the  child's  gypsy  song  to  her. 

The  days  passed  by  as  merrily  as  a  marriage- 
bell  in  that  pleasant  home,  when —  I  will 
tell  you  how  it  happened,  and  all  that  followed, 
as  I  gathered  scraps  of  information  from  one 
and  another  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
scenes  of  that  terrible  night. 

The  Indian  Summer  weather  had  come,  with 
its  balmy,  dreamy,  delicious  atmosphere.  Jo- 
anna and  the  child  had  been  out  all  the  after- 
noon, and  when  they  returned,  just  before 
•unset,  the  sky  was  aglow,  and  the  air  like 
June.  "I  won't  do  in't  all,  Jo;  let  me  stay 
des  one  minit,"  pleaded  the  child,— "des  till 
t'sun  dets  to  t'  end  of  t' world." 

"Very  well,  an'  so  you  shall,"  said  Joanna, 
laughing,  as  she  spread  a  sheep-skin  mat  at 
the  hall-door  for  her  to  sit  on  ;  "I'll  be  back 

-intly  for  you,  my  darlin',  an'  you'll  c< 
with  me  to  ato  your  milk  an'  bread,  that  you 


must  be  starvin'  for,  afther  the  long  walk  we 
had." 

Jo  did  not  wait,  but  ran  up  to  the  nursery, 
took  off  her  thing-),  turned  down  the  crib,  set 
out  the  little  table  with  its  dainty  china  mug 
and  plate,  and  gold-lined  spoon  ;  kindled  a 
small  wood  fire — for  the  nights  got  frosty  af- 
ter sunset, — lit  the  lamp,  gave  a  look  round  to 
see  if  she  had  left  anything  undone,  rang  for 
the  bread  and  milk  to  be  brought,  then  went 
down  to  fetch  the  child — but  she  had  disap- 
peared !  Jo  ran  out,  expecting  to  find  her  on 
the  pavement ;  but  there  was  no  sign  of  her  to 
be  seen  there,  or  in  the  beautiful  square,  which 
was  one  of  her  favorite  strolls,  now  more  beau- 
tiful than  ever  with  the  kindling  leaves  and 
scarlet  vines  climbing  over  the  fronts  of  the 
houses.  Having  looked  in  vain,  and  asked  the 
nurses,  who  were  still  out  with  the  children, 
if  they  had  seen  her,  and,  hearing  that  they 
had  not,  she  suddenly  bethought  herself  of 
the  house,  and  blaming  herself  for  an  idiot 
not  to  have  searched  there  for  her  at  onceT 
she  rushed  back,  expecting  to  be  laughed  at 
for  the  unnecessary  panic  she  had  got  into. 
"She's  surely  with  her  mamma,  or  Mrs.  Hast- 
ings, or  has  stolen  into  the  pantry  to  coax 
Tom  for  'sweeties,'  or  into  the  kitchen  itsel', 
with  Patty :  may  the  Lord  save  me  for  a 
nat'ral  born  fool ! " 

But  Violet  was  in  none  of  these  places ;  she 
had  disappeared  as  completely  as  if  the  earth 
had  opened  and  swallowed  her.  Consterna- 
tion filled  our  hearts,  and  messengers  were 
sent  far  and  near  in  search  of  her.  The  sun 
had  dropped  out  of  sight,  and  the  splendors  of 
crimson  and  gold  that  had  kindled  the  clouds 
faded  to  a  dull  gray  tint ;  the  brief  twilight 
would  soon  be  over,  then  night !  Cleo  was 
like  one  bereft  of  her  senses ;  she  imagined 
the  child  had  been  stolen,  and  her  heart  was 
torn  by  the  most  frightful  possibilities.  Mr. 
Harwood  had  gone  to  Washington  in  the 
morning,  and  this  is  what  met  him  on  his  re- 
turn at  8  o'clock  :  his  child  was  lost ! 

Cleo,  exhausted  by  the  shock  and  the  vio- 
lence of  her  emotions,  had  fainted  in  my  arms. 
Dr.  Manley  was  with  us,  full  of  grave  concern 
for  the  effect  of  it  all  on  her  heart.  Mr.  Har- 
wood looked  in  for  a  moment,  his  face  white 
and  rigid  with  the  tension  of 
over  and  kissed  the  pallid,  unonjrto  is 
his  wife,  wrung  the  doctor's 
a  low  tone  to  me  :  "  Take  cs 
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be  off.  I've  heard  all  that  they  know  about 
it,  and  there's  no  time  to  be  lost ;  she  must — 
she  shall  be  found." 

Yes :  there  was  no  doubt  he  would  find  her, 
if  human  means  could  serve  ;  but  if  all  failed, 
what  might  he  not  do  in  his  despair  ?  for 
when  earthly  idols  are  shattered,  and  there's 
no  faith  or  strong  hope  to  lean  upon,  what  is 
there  to  restrain  the  mad  will  of  such  as  he 
when  it  suggests  refuge  in  death  ?  In  all  the 
wild  grief  of  that  night,  and  the  fearful  possi- 
bilities that  busy  Fancy  suggested  until  the 
heart  turned  sick,  T  thought  for  the  first  time, 
and  with  thankfulness,  of  my  child  safely 
housed  from  every  ill  in  heaven. 

No  one  knew  what  had  become  of  Joanna. 
The  last  seen  of  her,  she  had  wrapped  her 
shawl  about  her  and  gone  out  into  the  night, 
nobody  knew  where.  How  my  heart  sorrowed 
for  Cleo  as  she  lay  stricken,  and  wrestling  with 
her  first  grief !  I  tried  to  cheer  her,  to  inspire 
her  with  hope;  but  she  would  not  be  com- 
forted, and  I  could  only  weep  with  her,  for  I, 
too,  loved  the  sweet,  winsome  child — only  / 
knew  that,  wherever  she  might  be,  a  Father's 
eye  was  upon  her,  and  that  she  was  more  to 
Him  than  the  little  sparrows  whose  fall  He 
noted.  Cleo  felt  nothing  beyond  her  loss  :  her 
child  was  gone,  and  midnight  had  come.  Mr. 
Harwood  had  sent  the  police  and  the  public 
criers  in  every  direction  ;  once  we  heard  the 
clanging  of  the  bell,  and  the  hoarse  cry  of, 
"  Child  lost,"  as  one  of  them  passed  through 
our  neighborhood,  and  went  on  proclaiming 
the  dismal  tidings  from  street  to  street,  rous- 
ing the  sleepers  in  quiet  homes,  who  would 
rush  to  the  windows,  ask  whose  child  was  lost, 
how  and  when  ;  then,  having  heard,  would  go 
back  to  their  warm  beds,  with  pity  in  their 
hearts,  thankful  that  their  own  little  ones 
were  safely  housed.  In  every  quarter  of  the 
city  the  sad  news  was  faithfully  and  noisily 
proclaimed,  each  crier  hoping,  at  every  step, 
that  some  door  would  fly  open  to  give  the 
welcome  tidings  that  the  wanderer  had  been 
found  and  taken  in. 

A  tall,  stout  woman,  wrapped  in  a  blanket- 
shawl  that  nearly  covered  her,  with  a  worsted 
hood  upon  her  head,  and  a  basket  on  her  arm, 
stood-at  the  corner  of  a  street,  to  rest  a  moment 
against  a  lamp-post.  She  had  been  on  a  long 
Lg<jf  judgin*  foom  the  yellow  clay  upon  her 
ai*i»  jt  Ivas  also  evident  that  she  had  a 


fondness  for  high  colors,  which  the  glare  of  the 
lamp  brought  out  in  vivid  relief.  Her  skirt 
was  of  some  thick  woollen  stuff,  of  the  green- 
est dye  ;  her  shawl  was  plaided  with  wide  bars 
of  scarlet  and  blue  and  yellow ;  her  knitted 
hood  displayed  the  same  colors  while  under  it, 
a  wide  white  ruffle  surrounded  a  broad,  jolly, 
contented  face,  aglow  with  kindliness  and 
health.  She  was  just  in  the  business  quarter 
of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  docks,  where,  at 
that  hour,  the  streets  were  as  deserted  and 
quiet  as  a  village  church-yard,  and  where  the 
gloomy  shadows  caat  upon  them  by  the  tall, 
dingy  warehouses,  on  each  side,  so  descended 
that  the  street-lamps — few  and  far  between — 
gave  but  a  feeble  and  glimmering  light.  Sud- 
denly, placing  one  hand  upon  her  hip,  the 
woman  threw  back  her  head  and  peered  into 
the  darkness,  listening  intently  for  a  moment 
or  two ;  but  the  sound,  whatever  it  was,  was 
not  repeated,  and  while  the  words,  "  Cats,  drat 
'em,"  burst  from  her  lips,  she  gave  her  basket 
a  hitch,  and  had  got  half-way  across  the  street, 
when  she  heard  it  again — a  loud,  frightened 
cry  and  a  wailing  sob. 

"  God  be  good  to  us,  what  is  it  abroad  an'  in 
trouble  at  this  hour  of  the  night  ?"  was  the 
thought  that  rushed  through  her  mind,  as  she 
ran  quickly  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  She 
looked  up  and  down  the.  street,  but  could  see 
nothing.  Where  could  that  child's  cry  have 
come  froui !  "  If  I  .was  home  in  the  ould  coun- 
thry,  sure  an'  I  should  think  the  banshee  was 
abroad,"  she  thought,  going  slowly  along, 
with  watchful  eyes  turned  this  way  and  that. 
But  she  saw  nothing,  and  everything  was 
silent.  u  Maybe  it  was  a  cat,  thin  :  they  do 
be  after  makin'  awful  human  sounds  whin  the 
divil's  in 'em,"  she  concluded,  and  thought  she 
had  better  hurry  home, — not  that  the  watch- 
men— who  all  knew  her — would  molest  her, 
but  she  was  very  tired  after  her  long  tramp 
to  a  place  outside  the  city  to  get  a  supply  of 
eggs.  She  was  about  to  cross  a  paved  alley-way 
between  two  warehouses,  which  ran  straight 
to  the  docks,  when  the  wild,  frightened  cry 
again  arrested  her  footsteps,  now  so  near  that 
it  made  her  heart  stand  still,  but  only  for  an 
instant,  for,  whatever  it  was,  she  knew  it  was 
a  cry  for  help.  She  did  not  wait  for  a  second 
thought,  but  plunged  into  the  alley,  guided 
by  the  faint  sobs  she  heard  ;  and  there,  in  the 
semi-darkness,  she  saw  a  heap  of  something 
crouching  on  the  sill  of  a  side-door ;  and  it 
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took  only  H  few  steps  nearer  to  show  her  that 
it  was  a  child,  trembling  with  fright,  shiver- 
ing with  cold,  and  moaning  as  it  its  heart 
were  breaking. 

"  St.  Joseph  an'  the  Three  Kings  *  be  good 
to  us!"  she  exclaimed,  stooping  down  over 
the  little  elf,  who,  at  her  voice,  raised  a  beauti- 
ful white  face,  all  stained  with  tears,  to  hers, 
then  shrunk  back  close  into  the  corner  of  the 
door  with  a  look  of  terror.  "  Don't  be  afeard 
of  me,  honey  ;  sure  I  wouldn't  hurt  a  hair  of 
your  purty  head  ;  an'  don't  you  be  after  cryin' 
alanna,  an1  I'll  take  you  home  wi1  me  out  o' 
the  dark  sthreet." 

"I  want-a-tny  m-m-raa-ma,  an'  my  Jo!" 
she  cried. 

"Tell  me  your  ma-ma's  name,  avourneen, 
an1  where  she  lives,  an',  tired  out  as  I  am, 
troth  I'll  take  you  to  her,"  said  the  woman, 
whose  kind  heart  was  overflowing  with  sym- 
pathy. "Come,  now!"  But  the  child  could 
not  tell  her  anything :  she  knew  no  names ; 
ahe  only  knew  "papa,"  u  ma- ma,"  and  "Jo." 

"An'  what  made  you  lave  'ein,  honey,  an' 
what  was  you  lookin1  for  whin  you  strayed 
away  ?  "  asked  the  kind  creature,  cuddling  the 
poor  little  cold  hands  between  her  large  warm 
ones. 

u  T'  end  of  t'  world,"  was  the  quiet  answer. 

4'0w  !  glory  to  God  !  but  she's  a  innocent,f 
aurely.  No  wondher  at  all  she  got  lost  thryin1 
to  find  the  ind  of  the  world,"  murmured  the 
woman,  coaxing,  little  by  little,  the  child  into 
the  warm  shelter  of  her  arms.  "  Wipe  the 
tears  away  now,  honey,  an1  go  'long  wi'  me 
till  I  put  my  baskit  away ;  thin  see  if  I  don't 
take  you  home  to  your  mammy."  Her  ready 
wit  suggested  that  the  first  step  over  the  diffi- 
culty would  be  to  get  the  child  under  shelter 
in  a  place  of  safety,  meaning  her  own  home ; 
then  when  morning  came  she  would  indeed 
take  her  home,  the  minute  she  found  out  where 
she  belonged ;  trust  her  for  that,  or  she 
hadn't  a  tongue  in  her  head,  an1  two  feet  on 
her  to  trudge  up  an'  down  the  city,  till  she 
mot  somebody  that  could  tell  her  whose  child 
WH-I  lost. 

S  )  she  gathered  the  footsore  little  thing  up 
in  »ne  of  her  strong  arms,  wrapping  her  head 
and  ears  in  her  warm  "  plaidie,"  and,  with  her 
basket  of  eggs  on  the  other,  she  stepped  bravely 


•  The  Magi, 
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out  with  her  double  burden  from  the  gloomy 
alley,  her  warm,  generous,  Irish  heart  giving 
"thanks  to  God  an'  the  Blessed  Virgin  for 
bringin'  me  to  the  stray  lamb  afore  she  died 
wi'  the  could  in  that  lone  alley,  or  kept  on 
down  to  the  docks,  an1  found  the  ind  of  the 
world  she  was  lookin'  for  in  the  black  river 
below."  At  the  bare  thought  of  such  a  thing 
tears  of  pity  flowed,  and  dropped  among  the 
curls  of  tangled  gold  upon  the  head  now  nest- 
ling so  trustingly  on  her  broad,  honest  breast. 

(TO   BK  CONTINUED.) 


Though  the  faith  of  the  Church  is  ever  the 
same,  the  manner  in  which  people  express 
their  zeal  and  devotion  varies  from  age  to  age, 
and  is  not  always  alike  in  each  country  and 
century.  From  the  very  beginning,  Chris- 
tians have  meditated  on  the  mysteries  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  and  have  invoked  the 
prayers  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  but  it  is  from 
St.  Dominic,  in  1206,  that  we  have  the  Ro- 
sary in  its  present  form.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning Christians  have,  in  spirit,  followed  our 
Lord  on  His  way  to  Calvary,  but  the  Stations 
were  not  performed  the  world  over  till  cen- 
turies had  rolled  by.  From  the  day  of  its  in- 
stitution, Christians  have  worshipped  Christ 
in  the  Blessed  Sacrament;  but  the  Forty 
Hours'  Devotion  was  only  begun  at  Milan  in 
1534,  and  sanctioned  by  Pope  Clement  VIII 
in  1592. 

In  some  ages  of  the  Church  penance  seems 
to  have  been  most  popular ;  in  others,  mis- 
sionary enterprises  to  heathen  lands.  Again, 
church  building  is  very  active, — sacred  edifices 
being  built  or  restored  in  great  abundance. 
Some  countries,  Spain,  for  example,  are  most 
devoted  to  the  Immaculate  Conception;  in 
others,  the  national  saint,  whoever  he  may  be, 
seems  to  attract  more  attention.  Pilgrimages 
are  very  popular  in  one  age,  crusades  in  an- 
other, the  organization  of  lay  societies  in  an- 
other. The  corporal  works  of  mercy  seem  to 
have,  sometimes,  greater  attraction  than  the 
spiritual  ones,  and  vice  versa.  Devotion  to 
the  Sacred  Heart  distinguishes  one  epoch,  and 
devotion  to  the  Passion  another. 

Not  only  is  all  this  very  proper  and  natural, 
but  it  would  be  strange  if  it  were  not  so. 
The  devotion  of  the  faithful  springs  from  love 
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for  the  truths  and  mysteries  of  religion,  and 
love  is  very  inventive :  it  never  ceases  to  find 
out  new  and  fresh  means  of  expression.  The 
Church  is  a  living  body — not  a  dead  one  cast 
in  a  mould,  eighteen  centuries  old.  Our  fel- 
lowship with  the  saints  of  past  ages,  whether 
they  lived  in  the  tenth  or  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, does  not  consist  in  our  doing,  thinking, 
or  saying  the  same  things  they  did,  but  in 
our  holding  the  same  faith,  being  members 
of  the  one  mystical  body,  and  holding  to  the 
one  head  and  centre — "one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism." 

Let  us  consider  one  form  of  Catholic  devo- 
tion— that  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  In  the 
Apostolic  age,  and  that  succeeding  it,  the 
chief  effort  of  the  Church  was  to  convince  the 
world  that  Christ  was  the  Incarnate  God  and 
the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  so  we  do  not  find 
much  written  about  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  all  Christians  reverence 
her ;  and,  of  course,  pagans  who  do  not  even 
acknowledge  Jesus  cannot  be  expected  to 
honor  His  Mother.  One  day,  however,  the 
people  of  Constantinople  are  much  astonished 
to  hear  their  Bishop,  Nestorius,  declare  that 
Mary  should  not  be  called  the  Mother  of  God. 
Although  this  came  from  so  high  a  dignitary, 
people  are  shocked ;  the  news  spreads ;  souls 
are  troubled ;  and  a  Council  of  the  Church 
is  promptly  held,  at  which  the  new  heresy  is 
condemned,  and  its  author  and  his  followers 
excommunicated.  This  Council  took  place  at 
Ephesus,  in  Asia  Minor  (part  of  the  present 
Turkish  dominions),  A.  D.  431,  two  hundred 
Bishops  being  present,  and  Pope  Celestine 
presiding  by  his  legates,  and  confirming  the 
Decrees.  Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
Mother  of  God,  takes  a  new  start,  evidenced 
by  the  dedication  to  God  of  numerous  and 
new  churches  under  her  various  titles. 

The  crown  of  festivals  celebrated  by  the 
Church,  during  the  ecclesiastical  year,  in 
honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  very  beautiful. 
First  comes  that  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, on  December  the  8th,  to  celebrate  the 
Banctification  of  the  tabernacle  of  God — His 
Mother.  On  the  18bh,  a  week  before  Christ- 
mas, her  expectation  of  the  coming  event  is 
commemorated.  Indissolubly  united  in  the 
Church's  mind  on  the  Feast  of  the  Na  ivity 
are  both  the  "WORD  MADE  FLESH"  and  the 
Ever- Glorious  Virgin,  whose  combined  praises 
ihe  hymns  in  her  solemn  Preface  in.  the  Mass. 


On  January  the  23d  her  chaste  Espousals  are 
honored;  and  on  the  2d  of  February,  each 
year,  the  long  procession  of  worshippers,  hold- 
ing lighted  candles,  shows  honor  to  the  Porto 
Ccelestis,  or  Heavenly  Gate,  who  bears  the 
King  of  the  New  Light — on  the  beautiful 
Feast  of  the  Purification.  On  Friday  in  Pas- 
sion Week  her  Seven  Sorrows  are  remem- 
bered, and  chiefly  the  great  one,  when  "Stabat 
Mater  dolorosa,  juxta  crucem  lacrymosa" 
March  the  25th  is  the  Day  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, when,  at  the  words  of  the  Archangel,  fol- 
lowed by  her  humble  assent,  the  Rod  of  Jesse 
blossomed,  and  the  Virgin  conceived.  Every 
day,  at  morning,  noon,  and  night,  this  event  is 
also  commemorated  at  the  tolling  of  the  An- 
gelas bell.  On  the  24th  of  May  she  is  remem- 
bered as  the  "Help  of  Christians";  on  the 
2d  of  July,  her  Visitation  to  St.  Elizabeth; 
and  this  is  followed,  on  July  the  16th,  by  the 
commemoration  of  her  under  the  title  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel ;  on  August  the  5th,  by 
the  title  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ad  Nives,  or  of 
the  Snow ;  and  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month 
is  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption.  Her  Nativity 
is  celebrated  on  September  the  8th  ;  her  Holy 
Name  on  the  Sunday  following.  There  is  a 
more  particular  commemoration  of  her  Seven 
Dolors  on  the  third  Sunday  of  September,  and 
on  the  24th  of  that  month  she  is  honored  as 
"Our  Lady  of  Mercy."  The  Sundays  of  Oc- 
tober are  dedicated  to  her:  the  first  to  her 
Rosary,  the  second  to  her  Maternity,  the  third 
to  her  Purity,  and  the  fourth  to  her  Patron- 
age. On  November  the  21st  her  Presentation 
is  honored.  This  concludes  the  year's  course. 
Whenever  Mass  is  said  she  is  remembered  in 
the  Confiteor,  in  the  Creed,  and  twice  in  the 
Canon.  She  is  invoked  in  the  Litany  of  the 
Saints  as  Mother  of  God  and  Virgin  of  vir- 
gins. 

This  list  includes  all  the  celebrations  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Roman  Missal,  and  who 
shall  say  they  are  too  many  ?  It  having  been 
falsely  asserted  that  the  Catholic  Church 
honors  God  and  His  Holy  Mother  equally,  and 
puts  the  Creator  and  the  creature  on  a  level, 
we  were  about  to  give  a  list  of  the  feasts,  cel- 
ebrations and  prayers  in  honor  of  our  Divine 
Lord,  to  be  found  in  the  same  Missal,  but  we 
soon  discovered  it  would  be  necessary  to  copy 
the  whole  book  !  For  as  every  prayer  ends 
with  Him,  as  every  saint  is  only  honored  be- 
cause he  or  she  is  the  friend  and  favorite  and 
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follower  of  Christ ;  and  as  the  Blessed  Virgin 
herself  derives  all  her  honor  from  her  relation 
to  Him,  there  is  nothing  else  but  " Christ, 
and  Him  crucified,11  in  the  Missal — a  book 
which  it  was  high  treason  to  possess  in  Eng- 
land in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  a  book,  one- 
third  or  more  made  up  of  the  very  words  of 
Scripture,  and  which  was  frequently  burnt  by 
those  very  people  who  profess  such  great  hor- 
ror of  Bible  burning  ! 


The  Two  Glasses. 

71" HERE  sat  two  glasses  filled  to  the  brim, 

MX  On  a  rich  man's  table,  rim  to  rim ; 

One  was  ruddy,  red  as  blood, 

And  one  as  clear  as  the  crystal  flood. 

Said  the  glass  of  wine  to  the  paler  brother, 

"  Let  us  tell  the  tales  of  the  past  to  each  other. 

I  can  tell  of  banquet  and  revel  and  mirth, 

And  the  proudest  and  grandest  souls  on  earth 

Fell  under  my  touch,  as  though  struck  by  blight, 

Where  I  was  king,  for  I  ruled  in  might. 

Prom  the  heads  of  kings  I  have  torn  the  crown, 

From  the  heights  of  fame  I  have  hurled  men  down; 

I  have  blasted  many  an  honored  name  ; 

I  have  taken  virtue  and  given  shame  ; 

I  have  tempted  the  youth  with  a  sip,  a  taste, 

That  has  made  his  future  a  barren  waste. 

Far  greater  than  a  king  am  I, 

Or  than  any  army  beneath  the  sky. 

I  have  made  the  arm  of  the  driver  fail, ' 

And  sent  the  train  from  the  iron  rail ; 

I  have  made  good  ships  go  down  at. sea, 

And  the  shrieks  of  the  lost  were  sweet  to  me  ; 

For  they  said, '  Behold  how  great  you  be  I 

Fame,  wealth,  strength,  genius,  before  you  fall, 

For  your  might  and  power  are  over  all.' 

Ho  !  ho  !  pale  brother,"  laughed  the  wine, 

"  Can  you  boast  of  deeds  as  great  as  mine  ?  " 

Said  the  water  glass,  "  I  cannot  boast 

Of  a  king  dethroned  or  a  murdered  host. 

But  I  can  tell  of  a  heart,  once  sad, 

By  my  crystal  drops  made  light  and  gtod  ; 

Of  thirsts  I've  quenched,  of  brows  I've  laved, 

Of  hands  I've  cooled  and  souls  I've  saved. 

I  have  leaped  through  the  valley,  dashed  down  the 

mountain, 

Flowed  the  river  and  played  in  the  fountain  ; 
Slept  in  the  sunshine  and  dropped  from  the  sky, 
And  everywhere  gladdened  the  landscape  and  eye; 
I  have  eased  the  hot  forehead  of  fever  and  pain  ; 
I  have  made  the  parched  meadows  grow  fertile 

with  grain  ; 

I  can  tell  of  the  powerful  wheel  of  the  mill 
That  ground  out  flour  and  turned  at  my  will ; 


I  can  tell  of  manhood,  debased  by  yon, 
That  I  lifted  up  and  crowned  anew. 
I  cheer,  I  help,  I  strengthen  and  aid  ; 
I  gladden  the  heart  of  man  and  maid  ; 
I  set  the  wine-chain'd  captive  free, 
And  all  are  better  for  knowing  me." 

These  are  the  tales  they  told  each  other— 
The  glass  of  wine  and  paler  brother — 
As  they  eat  together,  filled  to  the  brim, 
On  the  rich  man's  table,  rim  to  rim. 

— The  Record  (Bathunt). 


The  Holy  House  of  Loreto. 


It  was  under  the  Pontificate  of  Celestine  Tt 
and  at  a  time  when  Christians  had  entirely 
lost  possession  of  the  holy  places  in  Palestine, 
that  the  little  house  where  the  Mystery  of  the 
Incarnation  was  accomplished  was  transported 
by  angels  from  Nazareth  into  Dalmatia,  or 
Sclavonia,  to  the  summit  of  a  little  hill  called 
Tersato.  The  miracles  which  were  every  day 
wrought  in  the  Holy  House,  the  juridical  in- 
quiry which  deputies  from  that  country  went 
to  make  at  Nazareth  itself,  to  verify  the  trans- 
lation into  Dalmatia,  and,  in  fine,  the  univer- 
sal persuasion  of  the  people  who  came  from 
all  quarters  to  venerate  it,  seemed  to  be  in- 
contestable proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  prodigy. 
God,  however,  wished  to  prove  it  by  a  freah 
event,  which  might  have  in  some  manner  the 
testimony  of  both  Italy  and  Dalmatia.  After 
three  years  and  seven  months,  the  Holy  House 
was  transported  across  the  Adriatic  to  the 
territory  of  Recanati,  into  a  forest  belonging 
to  a  lady  called  Loreto ;  and  this  event  threw 
the  people  of  Dalmatia  into  such  desolation 
that  they  seemed  unable  to  survive  their  loss. 
To  console  themselves,  they  built  on  the  same 
spot  a  church  consecrated  to  the  Mother  of 
God,  which  was  afterwards  served  by  Fran- 
ciscans, and  on  the  door  of  which  they  placed 
this  inscription  :  Hie  est  focus  in  quofuit  sacra 
domus  Nazarena,  quce  nunc  in  Reaneti  parti^ 
bus  colitur, — "This  is  the  spot  where  stood 
the  Holy  House  of  Nazareth,  which  is  now 
venerated  in  the  territory  of  Recanati."  There 
were  even  many  inhabitants  of  Dalmatia  who 
came  to  Italy  to  fix  their  dwelling  near  the 
Holy  House,  and  who  established  the  Confra- 
ternity of  "  Corpus  Domini." 

This  new  translation  made  BO  much  noise 
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in  Christendom  that  there  came  to  Recanati, 
from  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  pilgrims  to  honor  the 
house ,  since  called  the  House  of  Loreto.  To 
ascertain  with  greater  accuracy  the  truth  of 
this  event,  the  inhabitants  of  the  province 
sent,  first  into  Dal  mat  ia,  and  afterwards  to 
Nazareth,  sixteen  persons  whom  they  thought 
best  qualified,  who  made  new  inquiries  on  the 
spot.  But  God  Himself  vouchsafed  to  show 
the  truth  of  it  by  twice  repeating,  in  close 
succession,  the  prodigy  of  the  translation  in 
the  territory  of  Recanati  itself.  For  at  the 
end  of  eight  months,  the  forest  of  Loreto  be- 
ing infested  with  assassins,  who  stopped  the 
pilgrims,  the  house  was  transported  to  the 
distance  of  a  mile,  and  placed  upon  a  small 
eminence  which  belonged  to  two  brothers  of 
the  family  of  Antici :  and,  last  of  all,  these 
brothers  having  taken  up  arms  against  each 
other  to  divide  the  offerings  of  the  pilgrims, 
the  house  was  transferred  to  a  spot  at  a  lit- 
tle distance,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  public 
road,  where  the  city  of  Loreto  has  since  been 
built. 

The  miraculous  translation  of  the  Holy  House 
having  been  incontestably  proved,  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiffs  established  a  feast  in  memory 
thereof.  We  read  in  the  Martyrology  for  the 
10th  of  December :  "At  Loreto,  in  the  Picen- 
ian  territory,  the  translation  of  the  Holy 
House  of  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  in  which  4  the 
Word  was  made  Flesh.1 "  And  in  the  6th  Les- 
son of  the  Office  we  find  these  words,  which 
were  added  during  the  Pontificate  of  Innocent 
XII :  "  The  house,  in  which  the  blessed  Mary 
herself  was  born,  and  which  was  consecrated 
by  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  was  res- 
cued from  the  power  of  the  infidels,  and  trans- 
ported first  into  Dalmatia,  and  afterwards  into 
the  land  of  Loreto,  in  the  Picenian  territory, 
during  the  Pontificate  of  St.  Celestine  V;  and 
it  hath  now  been  proved,  as  well  by  the  Briefs 
of  the  Popes  and  the  well-known  veneration 
of  the  whole  world,  as  by  the  continual  succes- 
sion of  miracles,  and  the  bestowal  of  celestial 
favors,  to  be  the  very  same  house  in  which 
the  Word  was  made  Flesh  and  dwelt  amongst 
us. 

"Pope  Innocent  XII,  in  order  to  excite 
more  fervently  the  minds  of  the  faithful  to 
the  veneration  of  the  most  high  Mother,  has 
ordered  the  translation  of  the  same  Holy 
House,  which  was  honored  by  a  solemn  anni- 


versary throughout  the  whole  Picenian  ter- 
ritory, to  be  celebrated  with  a  proper  Mass 
and  Office." 

This  addition  was  not  made  till  after  the 
most  severe  examination  by  the  Congregation 
of  Rites  in  1699.  The  feast,  which  was  first 
established  throughout  the  whole  of  Tuscany, 
was  afterwards  celebrated  by  the^  authority  of 
Benedict  XIII  in  the  Roman  States,  the  Re- 
public of  Venice,  and,  in  fine,  in  the  whole  of 
the  Spanish  kingdom,  and  the  Catholic  States 
dependent  on  it. 

Benedict  XIV  (De  festis  B.  Marias  Virg.,  cap. 
XVI,  De  festo  Translationis  sanctae  domus 
Lauretanae,)  shows  that  the  truth  of  this  his- 
tory is  supported  on  the  most  solid  foundations, 
and  proves  incontestably  that  we  cannot  doubt 
of  it.  The  principal  proofs  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  decrees  of  Paul  II,  Leo  X,  Paul  III, 
Paul  IV,  and  Sixtus  V. 

2.  The  almost  innumerable  miracles  which 
have  been  wrought,  and  are  still  wrought,  in 
the  Holy  Chapel  of  Loreto.    "  But  as  regards 
the  miracles  which  are  daily  wrought  in  that 
Holy  House,  and  which  prove  that  it  is  the 
very  same  in  which  the  ineffable  Mystery  of 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Word  was  accomplished, 
they  are  almost  innumerable,  and  constantly 
going  on,  and  are  so  well  known  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  relate  them."     (Ibid.) 

3.  The  .testimony  of  the  most  trustworthy 
writers,  as  Canisius,  Baronius,  Rainaldus,  Tur- 
sellinus,  Turrianus,  Benzanius,  Angelita,  etc., 
and  above  all  Martorellus,  who  records  in  his 
Theatrum  sanctce  domfts  Lauretance,  the  dep- 
ositions of  witnesses  who  affirmed  at  a  solemn 
examination,  that  they  had  received  from  their 
ancestors  the  tradition,  that  they  had  seen  with 
their  own  eyes  the  Holy  House  carried  through 
the  air  and  placed  on  the  very  spot  where  we 
now  see  it. 

4.  The  relation  of  the  three  commissioners 
who  were  sent  by  Clement  VII  to  compare  the 
dimensions  of  the  Holy  House  of  Loreto  with 
those  of  the  place  where  it  was  before  situated, 
both  in  Dalmatia  and  in  Galilee,  and  who  found 
them  to  agree  perfectly. 


Do  not  speak  of  the  faults  of  others,  nor 
reveal  what  you  know  to  their  discredit,  for 
slanderers  are  looked  upon  with-  distrust : 
they  are  both  feared  and  hated  by  God  and 
man. 
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A  New  Tribute  to  Our  Lady. 


The  Rev.  Louis  Pfist.M.  -  .1  .  a  missionary 
in  China^  proposes  to  offer  the  Blessed  Mother 
of  God  anew  tribute  of  filial  affection  in  a  work 
entitled  An'  Mat-in,  >/>«  Maria  <tb  Angela 
Varii*  Lhi<jni,<  Salutala, — "  Hail  Mary  ;  or, 
Mary  Saluted  by  the  Angel  in  Various  Lan- 
guages/' The  work,  as  far  as  completed,  gives 
the  Are  Maria  in  as  many  as  three  hundred  and 
forty  different  languages  and  dialectp.  The 
pious  author  intends  this  only  as  a  prelude  to 
something  greater,  by  which,  as  he  says  him- 
self, he  hopes  to  add  "another  stone  to  the 
majestic  edifice  erected  by  the  centuries  to  the 
honor  of  the  Mother  of  God."  We  cannot 
better  explain  the  aim  of  this  work  and  the 
general  plan  of  its  execution  than  by  quot- 
ing the  words  of  the  author.  After  showing 
briefly  what  the  Church  hns  done,  at  all  times, 
to  the  honor  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  and 
Mother  of  God,  Father  Pfister  continues  : 

"  But  of  Mary,  nunquam  satis.  Meditating 
on  the  words  of  the  Virgin,  4  From  henceforth 
all  genprations  shall  call  me  blessed 1  (Luke, 
i,  48),  I  have  thought  that  something  could 
yet  be  done, — that  linguistics,  typography, 
calligraphy,  might  be  all  brought  under  con- 
tribution to  glorify  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  the 
Mother  of  Divine  Wisdom.  All  nations  shall 
call  her  blessed  ;  and  how  ?  Doubtless  by  the 
repetition  oi  the  salutation  of  the  Archangel 
Gabriel,  'Ave  Maria.' 

"By  publishing  in  all  the  languages  of  the 
world  this  prayer,  so  simple  and  at  the  frame 
time  so  profound,  which  was  brought  from 
heaven  to  earth,  may  I  not  hope  that  this  lit- 
tle stone  which  I  add  to  the  majestic  edifice 
erected  by  the  centuries  to  the  honor  of  our 
Mother  will  not  be  useless  ?" 

As  to  the  execution  of  the  work,  the  follow- 
ing is  Father  Pfister's  programme  : 

44 1.  The  Are  Maria,  in  all  the  languages 
and  idioms  of  the  world,  in  the  peculiar  char- 
acters of  each.  All  the  languages  to  be  clas- 
sified according  to  race,  family,  etc.  The  dead 
languages  are  not  to  be  forgotten ;  not  only 
Greek  and  Latin,  but  the  Samaritan,  the  Phoe- 
nician, Syriac ;  the  language  of  the  Medes 
(with  the  cuneiform  characters),  the  Egyptian 
(hieroglyphics),  the  Zend,  the  Pali,  the  Kali, 
the  Etruscan,  the  Oscan,  the  Gothic,  the 
Norse  (Runic  characters),  Mexican,  etc.,  will 


be  included.  In  all  these  languages,  as  well 
as  in  those  that  are  spoken  at  the  present  day, 
are  to  be  given  successively  the  modifications 
in  orthography  and  in  the  form  of  the  letters 
of  the  various  periods,  countries,  and  prov- 
inces. 

"2.  It  is  to  be  printed  in  the  most  beautiful, 
the  most  valuable,  the  most  varied  types.  Each 
Maria  will  be  adorned  with  large  capital 
letters,  illustrations,  margins  in  black  or 
chromo,  giving  vignettes,  ornaments,  scenes, 
that  bear  upon  the  customs  of  the  country 
where  the  language  is  spoken." 

This  work  will  thus  be  a  masterpiece  oi  art 
and  taste,  which,  besides  honoring  the  Holy 
Virgin,  will  afford  an  agreeable  and  useful 
study  to  the  lovers  of  language. 

The  editors  of  the  Revista  Catolica,  Las 
Vegas,  N.  M.,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  foregoing  notice  of  this  work,  seeing  that 
the  Indian  languages  and  dialects  of  New 
Mexico,  Texas,  Colorado,  and  other  parts,  are 
not  represented,  call  upon  the  missionaries 
amongst  the  various  tribes  to  contribute  to 
Father  Pfister's  praiseworthy  undertaking. 


Death  of  a  Holy  Religions. 

RBV.    MOTHER   MART    VINCENT  (HAIRK). 

The  Catholic  Review. 

On  Thursday,  March  29th,  in  the  early  morning, 
Rev.  Mother  Mary  Vincent  departed  this  life,  in 
the  peace  of  her  Lord  and  her  Spouse.  Her  death 
was  sudden,  but  well  provided  for  by  long  years 
of  sickness,  and  constant  expectation  of  her  Bride- 
groom's call.  The  suddenness  of  the  bereavement 
has  10ft  her  children  desolate,  and  prostrated  by 
an  affliction  which  no  earthly  heart  can  console. 
Yet,  as  hfer  Right  Rev.  Bishop  so  forcibly  said  at 
her  funeral  Mass,  she  has  left  a  legacy  to  her  com- 
munity which  is  precious  above  all  treasure— the 
legacy  of  her  saintly  life  and  virtues.  Hers  was  a 
character  of  such  high  and  supernatural  beauty, 
that,  for  the  edification  of  the  Church  and  the 
glory  of  Christ,  her  name  should  be  cherished 
among  the  precious  fruits  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
be  ever  dear  to  those  who  aspire  to  holiness.  To 
this  end  alone  we  present  these  few  facts  of  her 
life  and  religious  history.  They  are  not  offered  in 
the  way  of  eulogy  ;  for  in  the  presence  of  Jesus, 
where  her  pure  soul  has  gone,  no  words  of  human 
praise  are  of  value.  There  His  glory  is  all,  and  in 
all. 

Sister  Mary  Vincent  entered  the  Convent  of  the 
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Bisters  of  Mercy  in  Dublin,  in  obedience  to  the  de- 
lire  of  her  heart  from  her  earliest  years.  She  was 
a  novice  in  this  house  when,  at  the  request  of  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Hughes,  a  foundation  was 
sent  to  this  country  and  established  in  New  York 
city.  She  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  this  commu- 
nity, and,  recognizing  the  call  of  God,  she  will- 
ingly left  her  home  and  all  its  ties,  and,  under 
Rev.  Mother  Mary  Agnes,  the  Superior,  became 
one  of  the  first  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  New  York.  She 
was  professed  by  Bishop  Hughes  himself,  in  the 
old  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick  in  Mulberry  street, 
on  the  27th  of  April,  1847.  It  was  an  occasion  of 
much  solemnity,  and  will  be  long  remembered  in 
the  history  of  the  religious  order  to  which  she  be- 
longed. 

From  the  date  of  her  profession  to  the  17th  of 
September,  1855,  she  labored  faithfully  among  the 
poor  and  miserable  to  whom  the  Sisters  minis- 
tered, leaving  behind  her  many  precious  recollec- 
tions in  the  city  of  New  York.  At  the  expiration 
of  this  period  she  was  appointed  Superior  of  a 
community  established  in  Brooklyn,  at  the  request 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Loughlin.  To  this  community  she  gave  the  rest 
of  her  life,  with  one  single  and  pure  intention  to 
form  her  children  after  the  model  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  her  Redeemer.  Her  convent  was  first  in 
Jay  street,  near  the  Cathedral  of  St.  James,  where 
she  began  her  zealous  work  in  humble  patience. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  new  convent  was 
built  and  the  new  chapel  erected  at  the  corner  of 
Classon  and  Willoughby  avenues.  Here  were 
spent  the  closing  and  most  active  years  of  her 
life  ;  and  here  stands  a  monument  that  will  for- 
ever-perpetuate her  memory.  Here  she  has  formed 
souls  after  the  likeness  of  Christ ;  here  she  has 
sent  many  of  her  children  before  her  to  the  arms 
of  her  Spouse  ;  and  here  she  has  breathed  forth 
her  gentle  and  loving  soul  in  the  precious  death 
of  the  just.  "  She  rests  now  from  her  labors,  but 
her  works  follow  her."  She  had  nearly  closed  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  her  religious  profession,  and 
had  been  the  first  and  only  Superior  of  her  com- 
munity for  more  than  twenty-seven  years. 

It  is  rare  to  see  in  our  days  a  character  of  such 
winning  holiness  and  unconscious  virtue.  In  her 
own  soul  she  lived  for  God  alone,  whom  she  sought 
in  every  word  and  action.  The  desire  to  please 
Him,  and  be  His  alone,  was  the  motive  of  her  life. 
She  had  a  gentle  and  loving  nature,  keenly  alive 
to  the  affection  and  the  sorrows  of  others;  but  her 
heart  was  given  to  God,  and  the  love  she  gave  to 
others  was  wholly  in  Him  and  for  Him.  This 
gave  her  life  such  a  supernatural  sweetness,  which 
failed  not  to  attract  everyone  who  came  within 
the  circle  of  her  influence.  Her  trials,  both  inte- 
rior and  exterior,  which  are  the  portion  of  all  who 
seek  union  with  Christ,  only  served  to  brighten 
and  supernaturalize  her  character  and  absorb  her 


whole  being  more  perfectly  in  her  Redeemer.  If 
there  were  any  expression  more  than  another 
which  was  written  on  her  face  and  her  whole  ex- 
teiior,  it  was,  "Jesus,  my  God,  I  love  Thee  above 
all  things."  And  her  last  word  was  Jesus,  and 
her  last  breath  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Name 
of  her  heavenly  Spouse.  No  one  has  been  near 
her  without  feeling  the  peaceful  influence  of  her 
saintly  life.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  her 
confessors  and  directors  have  realized  this  union 
of  her  soul  with  God,  and  have  a  sincere  venera- 
tion for  her  memory.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of 
Brooklyn,  to  whom  she  was  heartily  devoted,  will 
join  us  all  in  this  appreciation  of  her  supernatural 
virtues.  With  this  high  beauty  of  a  soul  living 
and  acting  for  God  alone,  she  professed  the  great- 
est humility  and  the  entire  absence  of  self-con- 
sciousness. Indeed,  she  always  felt  a  crushing 
sense  of  her  nothingness  in  the  sight  of  God  which 
prevented  her  from  even  believing  that  she  had 
any  gift  or  merit.  Her  Bridegroom  hid  Himself 
from  her,  and  never  allowed  her  to  know  how 
much  He  loved  her.  In  complete  prostration  be- 
fore the  infinite  holiness,  she  acted  out  her  convic- 
tion that  the  creature  was  nothing,  and  the  deep 
of  her  humility  called  to  the  deep  of  the  divine 
mercy. 

She  was  utterly  unselfish,  always  mindful  of  the 
infirmities  and  wants  of  others,  and  always  placing 
herself  beneath  every  one  else-.  The  writer,  who 
has  known  her  well  for  many  years,  can  never  re- 
member in  her  the  slightest  motion  of  jealousy,  or 
the  least  infraction  of  the  law  of  heavenly  charity ; 
but  even  under  a  long  and  painful  disease,  for 
many  years,  she  reached  the  heroic  degree  of  com- 
plete conformity  to  God's  will.  For  years  phe  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  without  pain  or  weakness; 
many  times  she  was  almost  at  the  point  of  depart- 
ure, yet  never  for  one  moment  was  the  submission 
of  her  soul  weakened,  nor  the  tranquillity  of  her 
heart  ruffled.  The  constant  smile  upon  her  peace- 
ful face  ever  expressed  her  blessed  union  with  the 
will  of  her  Lord  in  all  things.  Now  that  she  has 
passed  away  from  us,  we  who  have  known  her 
can  never  forget  the  light  of  her  bright  example. 
It  was  as  a  beacon  leading  us  on  to  all  that  was 
holy,  pure,  and  loving  in  religion.  We  shall 
never  cease  to  thank  God  that  He  has  given  to  us 
in  this  weary  world  such  a  vision  of  celestial  peace. 
Gentle,  but  firm  ;  sweet  and  considerate,  but  al- 
ways decided  ;  with  the  highest  views  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  religious  state:  she  drew  the  souls  of  her 
children  after  her  to  the  perfection  of  their  heav- 
enly vocation.  She  governed  her  community 
firmly,  but  governed  by  love. 

She  had  always  looked  for  a  sudden  death,  al- 
ways had  spoken  of  preparing  for  the  sudden 
coming  of  her  Lord,  and  realized  what  it  was  to 
meet  her  Judge.  And  so,  in  great  mercy,  her 
Bridegroom  shortened  the  moments  of  her  agony» 
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came  to  her  in  the  early  sunrise  of  the  morning,  in 
the  days  of  the  Easter  joy,  and  took  her  speedily  to 
His  own  anus.  We  believe  that  her  watching 
spirit  he.ird  the  Voice  which  for  years  she  had 
loved  and  obeyed,  and  that  it  spoke  to  her  in  lan- 
uuage  like  the  words  of  the  Canticles:  " Arise, 
make  haste,  my  love,  my  beautiful  one,  and  come. 
For  winter  is  now  past ;  the  rain  is  over  and  gone, 
and  the  flowers  have  appeared  in  our  land."  "  Pain 
and  sorrow  are  gone.  Come  to  thine  eternal  rest." 
Her  funeral  ceremonies  were  celebrated  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  March  81st.  The  Office  of 
the  Dead  was  recited  by  the  prie>ts  present  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  convent  chapel.  Solemn  Mass 
was  sung  by  Rev.  Father  Taafte,  pastor  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's, and  the  Absolution  was  pronounced  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Brooklyn,  who  also  most 
feelingly  spoke  of  the  loss  the  community  and  the 
Church  had  sustained,  and  urged  her  afflicted 
•children  to  persevere  in  the  virtues  which  she  had 
taught  them  by  example  and  precept 


Catholic  Notes. 

The  name  of  "  Mother  Gary's  Chickens,"  which 
is  now  commonly  applied  by  seafaring  men  to  the 
Procdlaria  pelagica,  or  stormy  petrel,  is,  like  the 
"  Lady's  Slipper,"  etc.,  a  corruption  of  an  old  Cath- 
olic name,  *'  Mater  Cara  "  (Dear  Mother),  used  by 
sailors  in  connection  with  the  petrel  before  the 
blighting  influence  of  Protestantism  was  exercised 
in  trifles  as  in  greater  matters.  One  of  our  Blessed 
Lady's  titles  is  "  Star  of  the  Sea,"  and  on  occasions 
of  great  danger  it  was  customary  in  former  times 
— in  the  ages  of  faith — to  invoke  her  intercession 
for  deliverance.  Many  of  her  older"  sanctuaries  in 
Europe  are  hung  with  fjc-votos,  placed  there  by 
mariners  who  by  her  intercession  were  miracu- 
lously delivered  from  shipwreck.  The  stormy 
petrel  is  seen  flying  in  great  numbers,  even  in 
mid- ocean,  at  the  approach  of  a  storm,  and  the 
Italian  sailors  affectionately  attributed  its  ap- 
pearance to  the  kindness  of  their  "  Dear  Mother  " 
(Mater  C(tra),  who  wished  to  forewarn  them  of 
the  impending  danger. 

A  cable  despatch  has  announced  the  death  of  the 
celebrated  author  and  journalist  M.  Louis  Veuil- 
lot.  He  was  born  in  1813,  and  at  the  early  age 

•  of  19  entei'ed  upon  the  career  of  journalism.  For 
nearly  forty  years,  he  was  editor-in-chief  of  L'Uni- 
-,  and  in  this  capacity  an  able  and  vigorous 
defender  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  against 
the  attacks  of  the  infidel  press  of  Europe,  and  a 
firm  upholder  of  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See.  Be- 
sides his  editorial  work,  Louis  Veuillot  was  the 
author  of  many  books  on  different  subjects,  some 
of  which  are  of  great  value  and  interest.  Catho- 

;  lies  the  world  over  will  pray  that  he  may  soon  en- 


joy the  eternal  reward  of  his  active  and 
life,  so  largely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  reli 
May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


Though  we  cannot  subscribe  to  the  dictum  that 
the  only  good  Indians  are  dead  ones,  we  are  fully 
convinced  that  the  only  safe  hero  is  a  dead  hero. 
Who  does  not  know  of  men  regarding  whom 
public  sentiment  has  been  greatly  modified  since 
their  departure  from  this  world  ?  Some  are  no 
longer  thought  of,  and  are  judged  not  to  be 
worthy  of  remembrance ;  others  are  now  considered 
not  to  have  been  so  great  or  so  good  as  when  they 
lived;  while  still  others— a  few— are  unanimously 
accorded  a  more  honored  niche  in  the  temple  of 
Fame  than  they  occupied  while  living.  "Truth  is 
mighty,  and  must  prevail."  In  most  cases,  the 
inner  history  of  men's  lives  is  revealed  only  after 
death.  Those  who  distinguished  themselves  for 
glorious  achievements  during  life,  and  are  found 
to  have  invariably  employed  honorable  means,  who 
were  uniformly  sincere  and  upright  in  all  their 
dealings,  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  future  genera- 
tions; while  the  counterfeit  renown  of  those  whos« 
ways  and  means  are  proved  to  have  been  dishonor- 
able will  keep  on  decreasing  in  lustre  till  it  has 
vanished  altogether. 

Before  making  a  hero  of  any  man  it  would  b« 
well  to  wait  till  judgment  has  been  passed  on 
him  by  a  higher  tribunal ;  till  sealed  lips  can  be 
opened  to  speak  what  it  was  thought  charitable 
not  to  reveal  during  his  life,  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  mend  ways  that  a  few  knew  to  be  dis- 
creditable. We  ought  to  know  what  were  the 
mainsprings  of  our  hero's  life,  and  whether  he 
did  not  ascend  to  fame  by  using  other  men  a« 
stepping-stones,  appropriating  their  dues  while 
ignoring  their  efforts.  Finally,  the  worth  of  a 
man's  achievements  can  sometimes  be  judged  only 
by  their  stability.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how 
one  can  be  successful,  from  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
if  favorably  circumstanced  in  life,  and  surrounded 
by  energetic  and  efficient  co-laborers  who  care  little 
for  notoriety  themselves.  But  if  what  was  accom- 
plished falls  to  decay  after  the  ruling  spirit  has 
depared,  judgment  will  be  severe  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  work  and  on  him  who  laid  them. 

These  thoughts  occurred  to  us  in  connection 
with  a  request  to  give  some  one  "a  grand  send  off" 
—a  person  we  do  not  know,  or  know  much  of.  We 
are  for  dead  heroes,  and  heroes  long  dead.  Indis- 
criminate praise  is  as  senseless  as  it  is  harmful. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1754,  Mass  was  celebrated 
for  the  first  time  on  the  spot  where  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  now  stands  and  in  all  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania.  The  celebrant  was  the  Rev.  Denis 
Baron  Recollect,  Chaplain  of  the  French  troops, 
then  quartered  at  Fort  Duquesne,  which  waa 
piously  dedicated  to  our  Lady  under  the  title  of  "The 
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Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  the  Beautiful 
River."  It  was  her  first  shrine  in  the  wilderness. 
The  anniversary  of  this  solemn  event  was  duly 
celebrated  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Mercy, 
situated  on  the  historical  ground.  The  exercises 
of  the  occasion  were  inaugurated  with  a  triduum, 
each  evening  of  which  there  were  an  appropriate 
sermon  and  special  devotions.  The  opening  dis- 
course was  by  the  Rev.  Father  Lambing,  the 
worthy  pastor  of  St.  Mary's,  who  spoke  on  the  cus- 
tom and  spirit  of  the  Church  in  keeping  anniver- 
saries. On  the  anniversary  proper,  Masses  were 
celebrated  at  6  30  and  8  o'clock,  followed  by  Sol- 
emn High  Mass  at  10,  during  which  a  sermon  on 
the  event  of  the  day  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  M.  M. 
Sheedy,  of  Cannelton. 

The  family  of  St.  Benedict  Labre  was  truly  of 
those  described  by  St.  Ambrose,  ''who  transmit, 
as  if  in  heritage,  the  ancientry  of  unspotted  vir- 
tue," and  in  which  sacerdotal  vocations  blossom 
on  every  branch.  Besides  two  brothers,  his  great 
uncle,  James  Joseph  Hazembergue,  was  parish 
priest  of  St.  Nicholas  ;  his  uncle,  Francis  Joseph 
Labre,  was  parish  priest  of  Erin  ;  and  amongst 
his  mother's  brothers  were  numbered  four  priests 
of  the  name  of  Vincent,  one  a  Carmelite — Father 
Vincent  of  St.  Anthony;  a  second,  who  died  parish 
priest  of  (Esef ;  a  third,  who  died  in  exile,  after 
having  long  served  the  parish  of  Ferfay  and  be- 
come dean  of  a  chapter  of  the  diocese  of  Cambray ; 
the  fourth,  who  gave  hospitality  to  St.  Benedict 
Labre  in  his  presbytery  of  Conteville,  after  the 
death  of  the  parish  priest  of  Erin,  became  the 
saintly  parish  priest  of  Lespesses,  and  died  in 
Middelbourg,  in  1794.  Thus  amongst  the  nearest 
relatives  of  the  Saint  we  have  a  garland  of  eight 
priests,  all  faithful  in  the  evil  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, as  indeed  were  all  the  members  of  his  family, 
without  a  single  exception. 


The  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart  publishes 
the  following  remarkable  statement,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Rev.  Father  Maria  Antonio  : 

"A  third  extraordinary  thing  has  lately  happened ;  the 
Archbishop  of  Spoleto  informed  me  of  it  during  the 
visit  which  1  had  the  honor  to  pay  him,  and  1  went  at 
once  to  visit  the  spot  and  gather  testimony  for  myself. 
At  about  two  leagues  from  Spoleto  is  the  parish  church 
of  Castello,  annexed  to  which  is  a  small  chapel  called 
'The  White.'  The  principal  dwelling  in  the  vicinity 
belongs  to  the  Deputy  Fratellini ;  in  one  portion  of 
which,  at  the  corner  of  the  square,  is  a  small  workshop 
on  the  ground  floor.  Abopt  a  month  ago  they  told 
me  that  all  of  a  sudden  flames  and  sparks  were  seen 
issuing  from  the  walls  about  the  workshop  to  the 
height  of  six  feet.  Being  daylight,  and  the  sun  shin- 
ing upon  the  wall,  every  one  remarked  it,  but  still  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  it.  Two  weeks  later  the 
name  thing  happened  at  exactly  the  same  hour ;  still 
no  one  minded  it  more  than  before.  Finally  the  same 


thing  happened  a  third  time,  under  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  took  place  seven  times  in  succession  ;  and,  as  the 
the  sun  was  near  setting,  the  flames  and  sparks  ap- 
peared more  brilliant,  and  of  different  colors — white, 
green,  red, — and  arose  as  high  as  the  roof.  All  the 
spectators,  and  they  were  numerous — the  Deputy  Fra- 
tellini  among  them — were  wonder-struck.  They  agreed 
to  wait  till  the  next  morning  to  break  down  the  wall 
and  search  for  the  cause  of  such  a  strange  phenomenon. 
At  eight  o'clock  next  day  a  mason  was  summoned, 
who,  striking  with  his  hammer  the  place  whence  the 
flames  had  issued,  soon  discovered  an  empty  space  in 
the  wall,  and  within  it,  wrapped  in  a  chalice  veil,  a 
splendid  painting  on  canvas  representing  our  Saviour 
on  the  Cross,  with  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  one  side,  and 
St.  John  on  the  other,  and  the  following  words  written 
in  Italian  :  '  This  miraculous  image,  which  was  fo^ 
merly  the  property  of  the  Oraini  family,  and  in  honor 
of  which  a  church  was  to  have  been  erected,  was  placed 
here  in  1793  for  safe  keeping.'  I  saw  the  miraculous 
image  ;  the  expression  of  the  countenance  is  admirable, 
and  appears  to  be  of  the  6th  century.  In  venerating  it, 
I  experienced  that  deep  emotion  which  comes  from  con- 
tact with  supernatural  things.  It  is  now  in  the  house 
of  Deputy  Fratellini.  The  Archbishop  of  Spoleto  ban 
visited  the  spot  in  person,  and  is  now  inquiring  into 
the  affair." 

On  the  second  Sunday  of  the  month  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  of  Fort  Wayne  dedicated  St.  Hedwige's 
Church.  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  administered  the 
Sacrament  of  Confirmation  to  upwards  of  four 
hundred  candidates.  This  church,  which  is  a 
spacious  and  substantial  structure,  was  erected 
by  the  Polish  congregation,  ministered  to  by  the 
Rev.  Fathers  Czyzewski  and  M.  Lauth,  C.  S.  C. 
In  <he  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Confirmation 
was  administered  in  St.  Patrick's  Church,  South 
Bend,  and  Assumption  Church,  Lowell ;  his  Lord- 
ship also  preached  on  both  occasions.  On  Monday 
he  celebrated  Mass  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  at  Notre  Dame,  and  elevated 
the  Rev.  Thomas  McNaraara,  C.  S.  C.,  to  the 
priesthood.  The  students  of  the  University  as- 
sisted at  the  solemn  and  specially  beautiful 
function,  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  all, 
particularly  on  those  who  participated.  The  rite 
of  ordination  is  among  the  most  beautiful  cere- 
monies of  the  Church,  and,  when  well  carried  out, 
is  sure  to  edify  every  beholder,  and  inspire  a  deep 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood  and  in- 
creased veneration  for  the  episcopate. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  wish  the  indefatigable 
Bishop  of  Fort  Wayne,  who  will  soon  take  passage 
for  Europe  to  pay  his  decennial  visit  to  the  Holy 
Father,  a  pleasant  voyage  across  the  ocean. 

An  impostor,  calling  himself  "Brother  John, 
of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross,"  is  now  travelling 
through  Missouri  collecting  money  ostensibly  for 
the  orphan  asylum  at  Lafayette,  Ind.  He  is  de- 
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scribed  as  a  man  seemingly  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  wearing  black 
clothes  and  the  Roman  collar.  "  Brother  John  " 
should  be  arrested  for  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretences.  

We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our 
readers  the  following  clergymen  lately  deceased  : 
the  Rev.  Father  McEvoy,  of  Harrison,  N.  Y.;  and 
the  Rev.  Father  Regnier,  8.  J.,  of  St.  XavierV 
College.  Now  York  city. 


New  Publication H. 

TH«  CHAIN  OF  I'KTKK  ;  OK,  THR  PAPACV.  Consid- 
ered in  its  Institution.  Development  and  Organiza- 
tion, and  in  the  Benefit*  which  for  over  Eighteen 
Centuries  it  has  Conferred  ou  Mankind.  By  John 
Nicholas  Murphy,  Author  of  "Terra  Incognita." 
London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.  1883. 

Macaulay  in  hi.s  review  of  Ranke.'s  "  History  of 
the  Popes"  gives  a  glowing  description  of  the 
grandeur  and  stability  of  the  Papacy.  And  in- 
deed, even  to  a  superficial  observer,  the  perma- 
nence of  the  Popedom  must  ever  appear  a  strik- 
ing, startling  fact,  not  easily  accounted  for  except 
on  the  theory  of  its  divine  origin.  Since  its  foun- 
dation, empires  have  fallen,  dynasties  perished, 
nations  have  passed  away  ;  and  amid  these  vicis- 
situdes, changeless  and  unchanging  stand  the 
Church  and  its  head. 

In  this  nineteenth  century,  dark  days  have  come 
to  the  See  of  Peter  :  Pius  IX  was  robbed  of  his 
kingdom  by  the  galantuomo,  Victor  Emanuel ; 
and  Leo  XIII,  if  not  physically,  yet  morally,  is  a 
prisoner  in  the  Vatican.  Hut  the  Papacy  has 
weathered  fiercer  gales,  and  in  God's  own  good 
time  the  sun  of  justice  will  ghine  forth,  and  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  will  take  his  place  as  ruler 
of  the  Eternal  City,  the  appointed  guardian  of 
religion  and  morality— the  only  safeguards  of 
kings  and  peoples. 

To  the  historian,  fascinating  and  deeply  inter- 
esting is  the  study  of  the  Papacy— aye,  and  nec- 
essary too,  if  he  wish  to  have  a  clear  insight  into 
and  a  firm  grasp  of  the  principle  and  growth  of 
modern  civilization.  Need  we  say  how  much 
more  interesting  and  necessary  is  this  study  for 
Catholics  ?  In  our  American  schools  every  child 
is  taught  something  of  the  Constitution  and  Gov- 
ernment of  hid  country ;  of  that  Government 
which  is  nearer  and  dearer  still  to  us,  little  is 
known.  The  history  of  Athens  and  pagan  Rome,, 
the  records  of  the  princes  and  potentates  of  Eu- 
rope are  read  and  studied  ;  the  history  of  the  no- 
blest and  most  unselfish  dynasty,  of  the  grandest 
and  most  beneficent  empire,  is  neglected  and  un- 
read. But  the  question  of  the  Papacy  will  ere 
long  demand  the  attention  of  every  earnest  and 


religiou>  mind,  for  from  it  alone  can  come  safety 
from  the  flood  of  infidelity  and  Communism  and 
Nihilism  which  threatens  to  engulf  the  world. 

It  is,  then,  with  pleasure  we  welcome  a  book  on 
the  subject  of  the  Papacy  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Murphy,  already  known  to  English  readers  by  bin 
charming  book, "  Terra  Incognita."  "  The  Chair  of 
Peter  "  is  eminently  a  readable  book,  and  is  written 
in  an  unadorned,  straightforward,  clear  style.  In 
the  compass  of  500  pages,  the  Papal  Question  is 
of  necessity  briefly,  but  still  comprehensively  and 
clearly,  treated.  There  are  no  wild  statements,  no 
rhetorical  exaggerations,  no  demands  on  our  be- 
lief; facts  are  attested  by  witnesses,  and  asser- 
tions borne  out  by  proofs.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
praise  the  work  too  highly. 

The  key  of  the  whole  question  is  the  Primacy 
of  Peter.  Once  this  is  admitted,  the  rest  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course  In  chapters  II  and  III  the 
Scriptural  and  patristic  proofs  are  given.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  nothing  need  be  said  :  Christ's 
declaration  to  St.  Peter  is  as  familiar  as  household 
words  to  every  Catholic  ;  of  the  last  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that  from  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers — 
from  Irenaeus,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  down  to  St. 
Bernard— Mr.  Murphy  has  woven  a  strand  of  proof 
flawless  and  unbreakable.  Aiding  and  supple- 
menting these  two  chapters  is  one  on  the  Appel- 
late Jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Under 
this  head  alone,  proof  enough  is  given  to  satisfy 
any  honest  and  logical  mind  that  the  Pope's  claim 
to  be  Supreme  Pastor  han  been  known  and  ad- 
mitted from  the  earliest  days  down  to  our  own,  in 
exactly  the  same  form  and  sense. 

In  four  chapters,  models  of  clear  arrangement, 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Temporal  Power  are 
traced.  The  humane  and  glorious  part  played  by 
the  Popes,  who  defended  the  Romans  against  in- 
vaders like  Attila,  Genseric,  the  Heruli  and  Odo- 
acer,  when  the  Roman  Emperors  of  the  East  shrank 
from  the  contest,  is  well  depicted.  It  is  made 
evident  that  the  Pope's  position  as  ruler  was  the 
outcome  of  natural  causes — was  the  will  of  the 
people ;  and  that  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  only 
confirmed  to  the  Popes  what  was,  practically,  al- 
ready theirs. 

The  great  schisms,  the  Greek  and  the  Western, 
their  causes  and  results,  are,  as  far  as  the  scope  of 
the  work  allows,  thoroughly  treated.  Chapters 
are  given  to  the  relations  between  the  Papacy  and 
the  Councils,  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Kings 
and  Emperors  of  Europe  ;  and  the  great  obliga- 
tions liberty  and  civilization  lie  under  to  the 
Pontiffs  are  clearly  pointed  out  and  proved.  One 
chapter  especially  we  recommend  to  our  readers 
— "Benefits  Conferred  by  the  Papacy  on  Man- 
kind." 

The  book  is  gotten  up  by  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul 
Trench  &  Co.,  of  London.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  read 
it :  the  paper  is  good,  and  the  printing  perfect 
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youth's  Department. 

The  Adventures  of  Fernando,  Grandee 
of  Spain. 


BY     CANON     8CHMID. 


PAET    II. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

'HEN  Alonso  had  fully  recovered 
his  health,  his  heart  burned  with 
such  a  longing  to  see  Fernando 
that  he  determined,  despite  his 
age,  to  go  to  Bohemia.  He  set 
If  out  on  his  journey  without  delay, 
Father  Antonio,  under  the  title  of 
chaplain,  accompanying  him.  Alonso 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Count 
Gallas  a  letter  to  Fernando,  with  the  simple 
statement  that  the  bearer  was  a  grandee  of 
Spain,  visiting  Bohemia,  and  requesting  his 
steward  to  receive  him  and  his  travelling 
companion,  and  give  them  hospitality  in  the 
•castle,  according  to  their  rank,  as  long  as  they 
desired  to  remain. 

Alonso  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with 
in  the  rough  and  almost  roadless  journey  over 
the  woody  mountains  of  Bohemia.  When, 
finally,  he  had  just  arrived  in  his  coach,  after 
a  laborious  ascent,  at  the  top  of  a  wooded 
mountain,  he  saw,  through  an  opening  in  the 
forest  in  the  blue  distance,  the  old  castle  where 
Fernando  dwelt,  rising  with  its  stately  battle- 
ments and  high  towers  from  the  bosom  of  a 
broad,  fruitful  valley. 

"  Oh,  Antonio  !-"  exclaimed  Alonso  to  his 
companion  ;  "  there  is  an  uneasy  sensation  at 
my  heart !  If  Fernando  suspects  what  I  once 
designed  against  him,  will  not  his  love  be 
turned  into  burning  hatred  for  me  ?  He  will 
regard  me  as  a  monster.  Alas !  how  terrible 
that  an  old  man  should  present  himself  before 
a  young  man,  an  uncle  before  his  nephew,  as 
an  object  of  vengeance  ! " 

"  Be  easy,"  answered  Antonio ;  "  Fernando 
has  certainly  no  idea  that  you  ever  had  such 
intentions  towards  him.  He  throws  all  the 
blame  on  the  craziness  of  the  lute-player, 
whom  he  surely  will  not  recognize  in  me. 
However,  we  will  first  find  out  what  he  knows 
of  the  whole  transaction ;  and  we  will  only 


tell  so  much  as  is  necessary  for  him  to  know. 
You  will  see  how  to  manage  this." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Alonso.  "And  in  this 
way  we  can  best  arrive  at  the  full  certainty  as 
to  whether  the  one  who  lives  in  this  castle 
really  be  the  Fernando  we  are  seeking.  I 
have  become  mistrustful  towards  people  :  I 
fear  lest  this  young  man  may  be  some  other 
Spaniard,  and  that,  if  he  should  discover  what 
brilliant  prospects  await  Fernando,  he  might 
give  himself  out  for  him,  and  thus  easily  lead 
us  into  error." 

"  You  need  not  trouble  yourself,"  interposed 
Father  Antonio ;  "  you  will  be  certain  to  find 
the  right  Fernando,  and  be  perfectly  convinced 
that  it  is  he." 

They  drove  down  into  the  valley  and  came 
to  a  village  consisting  of  low-sized  houses,  all 
frame,  and  covered  with  shingles  instead  of 
tiles.  There  they  left  the  coach  and  proceeded 
on  foot  to  the  castle,  a  half-hour's  walk  dis- 
tant. Alonso  concealed  his  costly  apparel  under 
a  dark-colored  overall.  Father  Antonio  was 
dressed  in  the  habit  of  his  Order,  with  a  long 
staff  in  his  hand,  and  his  breviary  under  his  arm. 

Soon  they  arrived  at  the  castle  garden, 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  wall.  The  heavy 
iron  gate,  resplendent  with  ornaments  and 
displaying  a  gilded  coat-of-arms,  was  not 
closed.  They  entered  forthwith,  and  found 
themselves  in  a  vaulted,  shady  walk,  which 
led  to  a  beautiful  green  plot  covered  with 
numerous  fruit-trees ;  and  here  a  lovely  sight 
greeted  their  eyes.  One  of  the  nearest  trees 
— a  young  cherry — hung  full  of  uncommonly 
large,  beautiful,  red  cherries.  A  blooming  boy, 
about  seven  years  old,  stood  on  a  little  ladder, 
picking  cherries  and  throwing  them  to  his 
younger  sister,  a  girl  of  five,  who  held  her 
apron  to  receive  them.  A  lively  little  fellow 
of  six  was  smilingly  arranging  the  cherries 
his  sister  handed  him  in  a  small,  ornamented 
basket.  The  three  children  were  very  joyous 
at  their  rural  occupation,  but  ceased  to  speak 
as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  strangers.  The 
two  boys  ran  up  to  the  Franciscan,  kissed  his 
hand,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, and  bowed  to  the  other  gentleman.  But 
the  little  girl  remained  shyly  at  a  distance. 

"  The  gentlemen  have  come  to  see  our  gar- 
den," said  Charles,  the  elder  boy.  u  Brother, 
show  them  the  garden,  while  I  go  to  look  for 
papa  and  tell  him  they  are  here."  And  away 
he  ran  to  the  house. 
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The  younger  boy  and  his  little  sister  ap- 
proached nearer,  and  accompanied  the  gentle- 
man. "  You  see  in  this  circle  of  fruit-trees," 
explained  the  little  fellow,  ua  stone  statue 
named  Pomona ;  she  is  holding  out  u  little 
basket  of  stone  fruits  to  us,  as  if  she  wanted  to 
give  them  to  us ;  but  I  like  better  the  cherries, 
apples  and  pears  that  grow  on  our  trees." 

"  Oh  !"  said  little  Bertha,  "  I  will  show  you 
a  prettier  one  than  that.  Come  with  me, 
please.  See  that  stone  lady  with  the  basket 
of  flowers,  in  the  middle  of  the  big,  round 
flower-bed  ;  that's  Flora.  Most  of  the  time 
her  stone  cheeks  look  pale,  but  the  evening 
sun  makes  'em  right  red  and  pretty." 

"  Now,"  said  the  boy,  "  you  must  see  some- 
thing else  ver}'  fine  !  Come  with  me  through 
this  alley,  please.  See  there,  in  the  middle  of 
the  garden,  the  big  water-man,  blowing  the 
water  out  of  a  horn  high  in  the  air ;  at  his  feet 
is  a  pair  of  curious  fish,  spurting  water  out  o' 
their  noses.  But  just  look  below  in  the  basin; 
there  are  live  fishes — the  prettiest  kind- 
swimming  about.  The  strange  gentlemen 
and  ladies  that  come  to  our  garden  say  that's 
the  prettiest  thing  in  the  whole  garden.  But," 
continued  the  boy,  "you  must  see  the  great 
round  place,  strewed  with  sand,  with  a  high 
green  arbor  all  around.  This  way,  please, 
gentlemen.  The  trees  in  the  tubs  bear  pre- 
cious fruits  called  citrons  and  oranges.  The 
fruit  is  yet  very  small  and  green,  but  when 
it  is  ripe  it  becomes  of  a  beautiful  color : 
the  citrons  like  pale  gold,  and  the  oranges 
red  gold.  Nobody  else  about  here  has  such 
trees.  In  the  winter  we  have  to  put  'em  in 
that  house  with  the  glass  windows,  to  keep 
'em  from  freezing." 

"  I  come  from  a  distant  country,"  said  Don 
Alonso,  smiling,  "where  there  are  whole  for- 
ests of  citron  and  orange-trees,  standing  out  in 
the  weather  the  whole  year — the  majority  of 
the  months,  even,  bearing  silver-white  flowers 
and  golden  fruits.  The  rosemary,  of  which  I 
perceive  a  little  sprig  amongst  the  beautiful 
flowers,  is  so  plentiful  and  grows  so  high  and 
strong  with  us  that  bundles  are  made  of  the 
wood  to  serve  for  heating  purposes." 

"That  must  be  a  glorious  country,"  ex- 
claimed the  little  one, — "  much  more  beautiful 
than  our  land,  which,  however,  pleases  me 
.very  well." 

"  Now,"  said  Alonso,  as  he  sat  down  on  one 
of  the  stoue  benches,  "come  here,  dear  child, 


and  tell  me :  would  you  like  to  go  to  that 
beautiful  country  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes!"  answered  the  boy,  smiling 
sweetly.  "  If  father  and  mother,  Charley  and 
Bertha  come,  I  will  joyfully  go  there." 

Alonso  kissed  the  boy  tenderly,  set  him  on 
his  knee,  put  back  his  straggling  dark  locks, 
and  said  to  Father  Antonio,  in  Spanish : 
"Just  see,  Antonio,  what  a  fine  boy!  How 
kindly  and  confidingly  he  looks  at  me  with 
his  bright,  black  eyes !  Truly,  his  looks  do 
not  belie  his  Spanish  origin.  Now,"  said 
Alonso  to  the  boy,  in  German,  "  little  one,  tell 
me,  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

"I  am  called  after  my  father;  my  name  is 
Fernando." 

"  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  Alonso,  in  hiw  mother- 
tongue,  as  he  glanced  at  Antonio :  u  the  boy 
not  only  has  his  father's  name — he  is  the  very 
image  of  him.  Just  such  a  lovely  boy  was  his 
father  at  his  age.  It  seems  to  me  I  see  him- 
self. Oh,  what  a  monster  I  was  that  I  could  be 
so  cruel  to  such  an  innocent,  amiable  child  ! 
How  a  man's  passions  can  turn  his  reason  to 
madness  and  extinguish  every  noble  sentiment 
in  his  heart !  I  would  not  believe  it  if  I  my- 
self had  not  experienced  it ;  nay,  even  now  it 
is  incomprehensible  to  me.  how  I  could  have 
been  so  wicked." 

"We  cannot,"  replied  Antonio,  "be  too 
much  on  our  guard  against  our  passions ;  we 
have  daily  need  to  beg  assistance  from  above 
that  we  may  conquer  them.  Oh,  when  I  think 
how  much  more  cruel  I  was  than  you  against 
such  a  child,  I  shudder  at  the  malice  concealed 
in  the  human  heart,  and  I  tremble  for  very 
fear  of  myself." 

The  boy  did  not,  of  course,  understand  these 
words,  all  spoken  in  Spanish  ;  but  he  thought 
he  knew  what  made  the  two  strangers  become 
so  grave  all  of  a  sudden.  "  I  surely  have  not 
said  anything  wrong,  that  the  gentlemen  look 
so  displeased,  have  I  ?  If  I  have  offended 
you,  I  ask  pardon  ;  for  father  says  we  should 
never  speak  an  unkind  word  to  anyone." 

Whilst  he  was  thus  speaking,  little  Bertha 
came  running  up,  holding  a  bunch  of  flowers 
in  each  hand.  "See,"  she  cried,  "we've  got 
in  our  garden  Spanish  flowers,  too,  which 
couldn't  be  prettier  in  Spain  itself— the  Span- 
ish lupines.  Smell  them,  please, — how  sweet 
they  are  ! " 

She  then  gave  one  bunch  to  Antonio  and 
the  other  to  Alonso. 
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"  That  is  right  of  you,  dear  Bertha,"  said  the 
boy,  "to  give  the  gentlemen  these  flowers. 
We  never  let  anybody  go — do  we? — without 
giving  him  some  fruit  or  some  flowers  from 
the  garden.  That  reminds  me  of  something 
I  forgot  while  we  were  talking  of  beautiful 
Spain.  I'll  be  back  directly." 

Saying  this  he  jumped  down  from  Alonso's 
knees,  ran  off  and  brought  the  basket  of  fine 
red  cherries  which  he  had  left  under  the  tree. 
"Here,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "is  a  little  re- 
freshment for  you.  Please  eat  cherries  till 
papa  comes." 

Deeply  interested  in  the  two  amiable  chil- 
dren, and  charmed  by  their  goodness  of  heart, 
Don  Alonso  forgot  his  sorrowful  thoughts  and 
became  cheerful  again.  u  0  Antonio  ! "  said 
he,  "  how  friendly  and  good-hearted,  how  joy- 
ful and  free  from  sorrow  are  these  lovely  chil- 
dren !  Thus  were  we  once,  and  would  yet  be, 
if,  like  them,  we  had  remained  innocent." 
(TO  BK  CONTINUED). 


The  Coliseum. 


BY   OCTAVIA   LE   VERT. 


T  the  end  of  a  soft  and  balmy  day 
of  spring,  we  first  entered  the 
Coliseum.  Its  immensity  and 
desolation  were  overpowering. 
The  lips  absolutely  refused  to 
frame  into  words  the  emotions  in- 
spired by  this  grandest  of  ruins.  So, 
'),  to  escape  questions  from  our  party 
concerning  the  impression  made  upon 
my  mind,  I  stole  away  from  them,  and,  climb- 
ing up  a  mass  of  stone,  I  found  a  little  nook, 
where  I  seated  myself,  and,  free  from  interrup- 
tion, gazed  upon  the  wondrous  extent  of  the 
majestic  Coliseum.  It  is  of  oval  form,  and,  when 
perfect,  the  walls  were  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  height.  Now,  the  lofty  rim  around  it 
is  broken  in  all  directions.  The  deep  blue 
sky  seemed  to  rest  like  a  roof  above  the  arches, 
which  rose  up  tier  over  tier  to  the  summit, 
where  once  floated  an  awning  as  protection 
from  the  mid-day  sun.  It  is  built  of  traver- 
tine rock,  whose  coarse  grain  and  porous  text- 
ure afford  a  safe  lodgment  for  grains  of  dust. 
These  soon  become  soil,  whence  spring  myri- 
ads of  flowers,  and  tufted  bushes  of  dark  green 


foliage.  Nature  appeared  to  have  seized  the 
ruin  from  decay,  and  hidden  the  ravages  of 
the  destroyer  beneath  a  mantle  of  verdure, 
sprinkled  with  glowing  blossoms,  belonging 
to  a  flora  unknown  elsewhere  save  in  ancient 
Rome.  There  were  delicate  vines  clinging 
around  enormous  prostrate  columns,  while 
long  tendrils,  like  garlands,  were  waving  in 
the  air.  Along  a  terrace,  which  encircled  the 
arena,  were  still  visible  ranges  of  boxes,  in- 
tended for  the  emperors  and  nobles.  This 
was  covered  as  though  with  a  carpet,  so  vari- 
ous and  brilliant-hued  were  the  flowers  grow- 
ing upon  it.  Far  up  along  the  edge  of  the 
broken  battlements  was  a  fringe  of  green  and 
shining  ivy. 

The  Coliseum  was  commenced  by  Vespasian, 
and  finished  by  his  son  Titus  in  the  year  A.  D. 
80,  a  few  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Twelve  thousand  captive  Jews  were 
compelled  to  labor  incessantly  in  its  construc- 
tion ;  and  when  it  was  completed,  for  one 
hundred  days  gladiatorial  combats  were  held 
within  it,  and  thousands  of  Christians  were 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  wild  tigers,  lions,  and 
leopards.  During  four  hundred  years  the 
Coliseum  was  devoted  to  these  fearful  games, 
where  gladiators  met,  or  where  savage  beasts 
buried  their  claws  in  the  quivering  flesh  of 
human  beings.  Seas  of  blood  have  washed 
over  the  broad  arena,  and  myriads  of  martyrs 
to  the  Faith  of  our  holy  Redeemer  have  yielded 
up  their  souls  to  God  within  those  circling 
walls. 

In  the  reign  of  Honorius  these  frightful 
combats  were  abolished.  The  Coliseum  re- 
mained perfect  for  many  centuries,  until  it  be- 
came a  kind  of  quarry  of  stone  and  marble 
with  which  many  great  palaces  were  built  up. 

It  is  said  that  the  nephew  of  Paul  the  Third 
asked  permission  to  remove  stone  for  only 
twelve  hours.  This  being  granted  to  him  by 
his  uncle,  he  employed  four  thousand  men, 
who  assailed  the  walls,  and  bore  away  suffi- 
cient material  to  build  the  Farnese  Palace, 
one  of  the  largest  in  Europe. 

Pope  Benedict,  in  1750,  caused  a  cross  to  be 
erected  in  the  centre  of  the  arena,  and  conse- 
crated it  to  the  martyrs  who  had  perished 
within  it. 


INNOCENCE  is  a  flower  which  withers  when 
touched,  but  blooms  not  again  though  watered 
with  tears. 
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A  True  Friend. 


BT    ELEANOR  C.   DONNELLY. 


3N  the  warm,  delicious  heyday 
Of  a  summer-tide  Succe.-s, 
When  the  world  is  full  of  music, 

Full  of  light  and  loveliness  ; 
When  the  ho-t  of  hearts  around  thee, 

Gaily  share  thy  pomp  and  pride,— 
Ah  !  it  is  not  then,  my  dear  one, 

I  would  joy  to  seek  thy  side : 
Not  then,  not  then,  my  fair  one, 

I  would  fain  with  thee  abide  ! 

n . 
But  when  clouds  obscure  the  azure, 

(In  the  autumn  of  the  heart), 
When  the  fickle  friends  of  Pleasure 

With  the  birds  and  flowers  depart ; 
When,  alone,  perchance  dishonored, 

Thou  art  left  to  misery, — 
Ah  !  'i  is  then,  'tis  (hen,  belove'd, 

I  would  fly  to  comfort  thee : 
'Mid  the  false,  for  aye,  devoted, 

Unto  death,  I'd  cleave  to  thee  ! 


Why  are  the  Italians  Now  among  the 
Bitterest  Enemies  of  the  Church? 


BY   ARTHUR. 


HKTALY  presents  to  the  world  to-day  the 
Hi  anomalous  spectacle  of  a  people  once  pro- 
foundly Catholic — who  made  the  most 
heroic  sacrifices  for  the  Church,  who  poured 
out  their  blood  without  stint  in  defence  of  the 
Church,  whose  history  furnishes  us  with  in- 
numerable and  most  glorious  examples  of 


Christian  holiness  in  the  heroic  degree — now 
arrayed  as  a  nation  against  the  very  Church 
that  saved  them  from  the  general  wreck  when 
the  Roman  Empire  tottered  and  fell,  that  pac- 
ified the  barbaric  hordes  of  the  North  who 
threatened  the  annihilation  of  the  Latins,  and 
that  fostered  letters  and  arts  to  such  a  degree 
that,  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  Italy 
was  the  teacher  of  Europe.  Well  may  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  alike  ask  in  amazement, 
why  a  people,  who  for  long  centuries  have 
been  the  happy  beneficiaries  of  the  Church's 
best,  teuderest,  and  civilizing  influences,  and 
of  the  personal  love — with  all  that  such  a 
great  love  implies — of  every  individual  Pontiff, 
from  St.  Peter  himself  down  to  Leo  XIII,  are 
now  in  rebellion  against  her  and  her  divinely 
constituted  Vicar  ?  Italy,  with  her  thousands 
of  magnificent  temples,  from  the  Alps  to  the 
lowermost  sea-lapped  cape  of  Sicily,  and, 
thwartwise,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Adriatic,  is  one  enormous  temple  herself,  for 
every  foot  of  ground  is  teeming  with  sacred 
interest.  And,  yet,  to-day  she  seems  to  be 

"Making  good  the  saying  odd, 
That  nearest  the  Church  is  farthest  from  God." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recapitulate  the 
iniquities  perpetrated  in  the  outset  by  the 
Sardinian  Government.  How,  with  Giuseppe 
Mazzini  as  the  thinking  and  agitating  spirit; 
Camillo  Cavour  as  the  practical  plotter ;  Gari- 
baldi as  the  real  tool,  albeit  in  appearance  an 
independent  rebel ;  and  Victor  Emanuel,  first 
as  conniver,  then  as  aider  and  abettor — the 
Piedmontese  absorbed  the 'Duchies  of  Parma 
and  Modena,  then  seized  the  Pupal  provinces 
of  the  Romagna  and  the  Marches  of  Ancona, 
anon  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  later  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  and, 
last  of  all,  Rome  itself,  is  a  matter  of  history. 
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The  annexation  of  the  Eternal  City,  with  the 
enforced  retirement  of  the  Pontiff  in  the  Vati- 
can, which  it  entailed,  were  evil  sufficient,  not 
for  the  day  alone,  but  for  many  succeeding 
generations.  But  the  revolutionary  spirit 
found  no  rest  in  Rome.  The  hie  optime  wane- 
bimus, — "here  we  shall  remain  comfortably," 
— a  phrase  attributed  to  Victor  Emanuel— 
was  soon  signalized  by  acts  of  relentless  cruelty 
towards  the  Church,  and  by  the  promulgation 
of  laws  that  revived  the  memory  of  the  odious 
Draco  himself.  The  laws  of  the  Papal  Guar- 
antees were  a  gross  insult,  heaped  upon  the 
injury  already  inflicted  upon  the  Pope.  The 
complete  secularization  of  the  schools  was  an 
outrage  to  the  religious  traditions  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  suppression  of  the  religious  or- 
ders, and  the  confiscation  of  their  estates,  were 
at  once  sacrilegious  and  unjust.  Even  lately, 
a  decree  of  the  courts  has  been  placed  on  the 
statutes,  in  effect,  that,  not  only  is  the  Vatican 
not  the  property  of  the  Church,  but  that  the 
interior  of  the  Sacred  Palace  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  common  law ;  and  this  in 
the  face  of  the  declaration  of  Victor  Eman- 
uel— in  a  letter  to  Pius  IX  of  holy  memory, 
dated  September  the  8th,  1870— that  "the 
government  of  the  king  is  firm  in  establishing 
the  guarantees  necessary  to  the  spiritual  inde- 
pendence of  the  Holy  See,  and  in  giving  the 
assurance  that  the  Head  of  Catholicity  will 
have  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  a  seat,  honored, 
and  independent  of  every  human  sovereignty." 
Tbis  declaration  was  afterwards  supplemented 
and  made  a  law  (!)  by  the  promulgation  of  the 
famous  Papal  Guarantees. 

The  foregoing  is  a  summarizing  chapter  of 
iniquities,  which  might  be  developed  into  nu- 
merous other  chapters  of  harrowing  and  re- 
volting details.  To  all  this,  add  the  uncon- 
trolled license — to  style  it  liberty  would  be  a 
sacrilegious  misnomer — of  an  infidel  and  ribald 
press,  that  vomits  forth  daily  insults  against 
religion,  its  ministers,  its  pious  votaries,  its 
dogmas  and  ritual,  and  against  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  whose  person  the  already  alleged  Guar- 
antees declared  "  sacred  and  inviolable  " ;  nay 
more,  superadd  the  phrenetic  excesses  of  the 
mobs  that,  on  the  slightest  pretexts,  and  with 
the  connivance — not  unfrequently  with  the 
approval — of  the  authorities,  blaspheme  what 
they  know, — and  in  this  particular  they  out- 
Hebrew  the  Hebrews  of  old — and  hesitate 
not  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  persons,  and 


things  consecrated  to  God.  Did  ever  civilized 
city  witness  a  more  shameful  outrage  than 
that  perpetrated  upon  the  venerable  remains 
of  Pope  Pius  IX  during  their  removal  from 
St.  Peter's  to  their  final  resting-place  in  the 
Basilica  of  San  Lorenzo  outsiae  the  walls  ? 
Though  it  is  the  professed  mania  with  the 
liberated  Italians  to  resuscitate  the  memory 
and  glories  of  ancient  Pagan  Rome,  they  went 
far  beyond  the  infamy  of  the  unregenerate 
ancients  in  this  outrage.  With  the  old  Ro- 
mans, reverence  for  the  dead  was  an  integral 
part  of  their  noted  piety  for  the  gods ;  their 
maxim,  in  thought,  word  and  act  being,  "de 
mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum." 

Why,  I  ask  again,  this  pandemonium  of  in- 
famy among  a  people  of  profoundly  Catholic 
instincts  ?  Before  taking  up  the  question  di- 
rectly at  issue,  let  me  state  that  there  are  in 
Italy  27,000  000  Catholics,  and  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sert that  nineteen-t  wen tieths  of  these  are  mis- 
ruled, misled,  and  so  ruthlessly  outraged  in 
their  religious  feelings  by  the  remaining  frac- 
tion of  anarchists,  that  they  are  timid  of  stand- 
ing up  boldly  and  giving  a  reason  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  them. 

In  order  to  give  a  categorical  answer  to  the 
question  proposed  above,  let  us  go  back  to  first 
principles.  Many  superficial  readers  of  his- 
tory conclude  that  the  prime  cause  of  the. 
French  Revolution — to  which,  let  me  remark, 
one  may  trace,  directly  or  indirectly,  every  sub- 
sequent revolt  against  order  and  authority  on 
the  Continent  down  to  our  own  day — was  the 
corruption  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  That 
was  the  immediate,  not  the  primeval,  cause. 
This  last  dates  back  to  Luther's  time,  when  the 
standard  of  revolt  was  raised  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church.  That  this  standard  be- 
came victorious  in  Germany  and  Eu gland,  was 
not  due  to  an  honest  and  legitimate  longing  for 
reform,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the 
so-called  reform,  with  great  astuteness,  gave 
the  difficulty  between  Catholic  Rome  and  Cath- 
olic Germany  and  England  a  political  coloring, 
representing  it  as  a  national,  political  strug- 
gle against  the  alleged  political  pretensions  of 
Papal  Rome.  How  the  spirit  of  revolt  found 
its  way  into  France  is  thus  described  by  an  able 
writer  of  our  own  day :  "  The  present  move- 
ment of  transition  began  on  the  part  of  the 
Latin-Celtic  nations  in  the  last  century  among 
the  French  people,  who,  of  all  these  nations, 
stand  geographically  the  nearest  to,  and  whose 
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blood  \9  most  mingled  with,  that  of  the  Saxons. 
That  transition  began  in  violence,  because  it 
was  provoked  to  a  premature  birth  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  control  exercised  by  the 
Church  as  the  natural  moderator  of  the  Chris- 
tian Republic  of  Europe  was  set  aside  by 
Protestantism,  particularly  so  in  France,  in 
consequence  of  a  diluted  dose  of  the  same 
Protestantism  under  the  name  of  Gallicanism. 
Exempt  from  this  salutary  control,  kings  and 
the  aristocracy  oppressed  the  people  at  their 
own  will  and  pleasure ;  and  the  people,  in 
turn,  wildly  rose  up  in  their  might,  and  cut 
off,  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure,  the  heads 
of  the  kings  and  aristocrats.  Louis  XIV,  in 
his  pride,  said.  *  L'Etat  c'est  moi!'  the  people 
replied,  in  their  passion, 4 L'Etat  c'est  nous!" 
The  tragic  end  of  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  An- 
toinette, and  the  horrors  that  followed,  proved 
that  the  people  were  terribly  in  earnest. 

Whether  or  not  the  spirit  of  the  French 
Revolution  crossed  the  Alps  and  descended 
upon  Italy  with  Bonaparte,  is  immaterial  to 
our  question.  The  spirit  got  into  Italy,  as- 
sumably  on  the  geographical  principle  quoted 
above,  helped  not  a  little  on  its  journey  by 
the  sympathy  of  one  common  race.  Emis- 
saries of  the  French  Masonic  lodges  began 
their  propaganda  in  Italy,  and  so  efficiently 
did  they  work  that  before  two  years  had 
elapsed  Sardinia  was  worm-eaten  to  the  core 
with  secret  societies,  the  main  object  of  which 
was  an  Italian  Republic,  with  the  destruction 
of  existing  institutions,  both  religious  and 
political.  Napoleon,  in  the  mean  time,  gave 
them  some  practical  suggestions  on  suppress- 
ing religious  orders,  confiscating  church  prop- 
erty, and  disposing  of  refractory  Pontiffs.  A 
breach  was  made  in  the  wall  of  filial  reverence 
for  Mother  Church  and  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
which  was  never  after  closed  up.  The  first 
Republic  of  Italy  was  but  a  meteor,  just  like 
him  whose  light  went  out  at  Waterloo.  Or- 
der was  restored  in  Italy  only  in  appearance  ; 
and  the  revolutionary  tares  throve  apace,  in 
the  shape  of  the  secret  societies  that  had  been 
established  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  Giuseppe  Mazzini  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  A  no  indifferent  scholar,  a  pro- 
found thinker,  a  shrewd  judge  of  the  emo- 
tional, touch-and-go  character  of  the  Italian 
people,  and,  above  all,  a  clever  organizer,  he 
began  to  preach  to  the  Italians.  His  political 
Hermans  were  marvellously  short,  equally  elec- 


tric in  effect.  The  burden  of  every  one  of 
them  was,  "Agitate,  agitate  ;  show  the  people 
their  strength  ! "  And  they  did  agitate  BO 
vigorously,  that  the  revolutionary  fever  spread 
through  the  northern  duchies,  the  Romagna 
with  the  Marches,  into  the  Roman  province, 
aye,  into  the  very  Vatican  itself.  And  mark 
how  the  spirit  which  moved  Luther  in  Ger- 
many, and  proved  successful,  was  the  same 
that  raised  Italy  in  revolt  against  the  Church, 
though  with  less  nominal  success.  It  was 
given  out,  and  boldly  preached  from  the  house- 
tops, that  the  Papacy  was  the  sworn  enemy  of 
the  legitimate  desire  of  the  Italians  for  na- 
tional unity.  When  patriotism  is  thrown  into 
the  balance  against  religion,  religion  is  sure 
to  be  tilted,  at  least  in  our  day.  Witness  the 
proof  of  this.  The  patriots  were  few,  it  is 
true ;  but  what  they  lacked  in  numbers  they 
made  up  in  audacity.  Through  their  press, 
through  meretricious  literature  and  vile  prints, 
they  carried  out  to  the  letter  the  principle  of 
Voltaire  in  their  war  against  religion — "Ca- 
lumniate, calumniate ;  something  is  sure  to  be 
believed!"  Thus  the  rising  generation  »f 
Italians  was  inoculated  with  the  belief  that 
the  Papacy,  with  its  ministers,  was  the  enemy, 
not  only  of  political  independence  and  prog- 
ress, but  also  of  morality  1  Hence  a  contempt 
of  religion,  hence  also  immorality. 

The  numberless  staunch  Catholics  of  Italy 
who  were  horrified  at  the  excesses  of  the  ex- 
treme, radical  party,  were  regaled  with  such 
declarations  of  respect  for  the  Church  and  her 
head  as  that  quoted  above ;  viz.:  that  the 
Government,  while  striving  for  political  unity, 
never  lost  sight  of  the  august  character  of 
religion  and  of  the  venerable  incumbent  in 
the  Vatican  ;  that  the  u  Roman  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  religion  shall  be  the  religion  of  the 
State";  that  "the  absolute  personal  inde- 
pendence of  the  Pontiff  shall  be  assured,11  and 
what  not.  There  are  actually  many  well- 
meaning  Catholics  in  Italy  who  marvel  be- 
cause the  Pope  does  not  accept  the  Law  of  the 
Guarantees,  and  come  to  a  modus  vivendi  with 
the  King  «f  Italy  ! 

Of  compulsory  civil  marriage — another  out- 
come of  the  Revolution  in  Italy — I  will  say  lit- 
tle. It  robs  marriage  of  its  sacramental  charac- 
ter, and  invests  it  with  no  other  bond  than  that 
of  any  civil  contract,  which  can  be  rescinded 
by  the  same  power  that  ratified  it.  Hence, 
the  gates  are  open  to  divorce.  Parliament 
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was  recently  consistent  with  its  principles 
when  it  enacted  the  divorce  law.  The  effects 
of  divorce  on  morality  are  too  well  known  in 
America  to  need  recapitulation. 

Another  nursery  of  enemies  to  the  Church 
in  Italy  is  the  army.  I  waive,  for  the  nonce, 
the  consideration  of  how  the  existence  of  a 
standing  army  is  at  cross-purposes  with  the 
politico-economical  and  social  welfare  of  a 
people.  I  will  simply  enunciate  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Italian  army — almost  to  a  man 
— is  an  enemy  of  the  Church.  First  of  all, 
the  chaplaincies  have  been  abolished ;  then, 
the  officers  are  mostly  Masons.  The  sight  of 
an  Italian  officer  assisting  at  Mass  would  be  a 
far  greater  surprise  to  the  natives  than  was 
the  appearance  of  Saul  among  the  prophets. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  army  are  filled  with 
young  men  who  are  conscripted  into  the  ser- 
vice at  an  age  (19)  when  their  character,  for 
good  or  bad,  is  beginning  to  form.  Mars,  at 
his  best,  is  but  a  poor  promoter  of  religion. 
In  the  Italian  army  one  must,  first  of  all,  be  a 
patriot.  I  think  I  have  given  a  sufficiently 
adequate  description  of  the  Italian  patriot  to 
show  that  he  is  not  the  friend  of  the  Church, 
for  he  is  not  with  her.  "  He  that  is  not  with 
Me  is  against  Me."  After  three  or  four  years 
of  military  service,  during  which  time  he  has 
gotten  his  patriotism,  with  his  tactics,  by  heart, 
not  to  mention  a  few  vices  which  modern  civ- 
ilization terms  "gentlemanly,"  he  returns  to 
his  home — if  in  the  city — to  help  the  support 
of  cafes  and  the  liberal  institutions  ;  if  in  the 
country — ah !  he  is  a  dangerous  acquisition 
among  the  rural  pastures  that  once  knew  him 
as  a  child  of  God  ! 

Of  the  schools  and  universities  that  have 
been  completely  secularized — that  is  to  say, 
in  which  religion  is  scouted  as  the  figment  of 
lazy  priests,  and  materialism  and  atheism 
boldly  proclaimed — in  profound  sorrow,  I  say 
nothing. 

The  reader  will  doubtless  understand  now 
why  it  is  that  the  Italians  who  have  lived  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years  in  the  beneficent 
warmth  and  light  of  the  Church  are  among 
her  bitterest  enemies  to-day. 

But  let  us  not  conclude  that  the  future 
of  Italy  is  hopeless.  Her  truest  and  most 
steadfast  patriot  is  also  the  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ;  and  the  Church  of  which  he  is  the 
head  will,  in  the  good  time  of  God,  again 
save  Italy  as  she  did  of  old.  It  is  a  glorious 


and  significant  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the 
tempting  inducements  held  out  by  the  Revo- 
lution to  apostasy  and  defection  from  priestly 
vows,  very  few  of  the  vast  army  of  Italian 
priests  have  fallen  ;  and  "  they  went  out  from 
us,  because  they  were  not  of  us." 


Good  Deeds. 

BT   K.  J.   B. 

EARTH  has  no  honors  that  can  long  endure, — 
Death  levels  all  with  fingers  cold  but  sure. 
When  from  its  prison  God  doth  call  the  soul, 
All  earth's  gay  pleasures  vanish — backward  roll ; 
Riches  are  lost,  and  honors  fade  away — 
Die,  and  leave  nothing  but  their  own  decay. 
E'en  though  an  honored  name  we  leave  behind, 
God  heeds  it  not : — good  deeds  alone  can  find 
At  His  great  throne  the  mercy  that  we  crave. 
Naught  else  can  aid  us  then,  naught  else  can  save. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  SEMINARY,  TROT. 


Memories. 


BT  MRS.  ANNA   HANSON   DORSET. 


THE  STORY  OP  CLKO'S  CHILD. 
(CONTINUED.) 

The  woman's  house  was  only  a  few  blocks 
away,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  ship-builder's 
yard, — a  small,  two-story  frame  building,  with 
a  wide,  projecting  window  below,  now  closely 
shuttered.  There  was  a  large  white  sign- 
board over  the  door,  on  which  was  painted, 
in  black  letters  of  conspicuous  size,  the  name 
"  PATRICK  McCoY  ";  and  under  that,  in  smaller 
characters,  "  Carry 'd  on  by  his  Widdy." 

So  now  we  know  that  she  who  found  the 
child  was  the  widow  of  Patrick  McCoy,  and 
sole  proprietor  of  the  small  shop,  where  bacon, 
soap,  herrings,  candles,  meal,  and  all  such 
necessaries  as  working  people  daily  need,  were 
kept.  She  did  a  thriving  business  in  a  small, 
safe  way,  and  was  neither  grudging  in  her 
charities  nor  a  "skinflint"  in  her  bargains. 

Widow  McCoy  took  the  key  out  of  her 
bosom,  unlocked  the  door  and  went  in,  locking 
it  after  her.  The  house  was  warm,  and  there 
was  a  great  mixture  of  smells  from  the  shop, 
— soap,  tallow  and  herrings  predominating. 
She  set  her  basket  of  eggs  on  a  kit  of  mackerel, 
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and,  going  back  into  another  room,  gently 
lowered  the  little  girl  out  of  her  arms  on  a 
small  rickety  sofa.  She  then  proceeded  to 
light  the  lump,  and  rekindle  the  fire  with  a  few 
pine  knots  and  some  fresh  coal.  When  every- 
thing was  alight,  she  turned  towards  the  sofa 
and,  to  her  surprise,  saw  that  her  little  guest 
was  awake  and  sitting  straight  up,  watch- 
ing her  every  movement  with  wondering  eyes. 
The  widow,  struck  by  her  strange  loveliness, 
drew  her  breath,  crossed  herself,  and  wondered 
'it  she  was  a  sthray  angel  she  had  brought 
home,  or  a  child  that  the  "  good  people11  *  had 
been  thryin'  to  intice  away  from  her  mother.1 
But  she  was  convinced  in  the  next  second  that 
her  waif  was  altogether  human,  by  her  saying, 
in  a  sweetly  imperious  way  :  "  I  wants  sumfin 
to  eat :  I 's  huudry." 

"An1  surely  you  must  be,  my  darlin1;  an1 
there's  nothin1  you  Ml  be  after  wan  tin1  that  I 
won't  git  for  you,11  was  Mrs.  McCoy's  smiling 
answer;  and  then  she  produced  from  her 
own  private  closet  bread  and  butter  and  milk, 
ginger-cakes  and  treacle,  setting  them  in  or- 
der on  her  small  round  tea-table  ;  and,  taking 
the  child  on  her  lap,  she  fed  her,  and  let  her 
eat  until  she  could  eat  no  more,  and,  by  way 
of  dessert,  gave  her  a  lump  of  taffy  to  suck, 
which  smeared  her  face  and  stuck  to  her  fin- 
gers. She  told  her  little  scraps  of  fairy  lore, 
and  sung,  with  many  quavers  and  demi-semi- 
quavers,  pretty,  lilting  Irish  songs,  until  the 
great  blue  eyes  grew  heavy  with  sleep,  and 
the  tired  head,  with  its  tangle  of  golden  hair, 
dropped  against  her  motherly  breast ;  then, 
still  singing  like  a  thrush,  she  unfastened  the 
child's  clothes,  and  as  she  slipped  them  off 
one  by  one  she  noticed  their  fine  texture  and 
costly  embroideries.  Having  got  thus  far,  she 
pulled  open  a  drawer  and  took  out  one  of  her 
own  snow-white  short  gowns  and  a  ruffled 
nightcap,  in  which  she  arrayed  the  round, 
dimpled,  rosy  form  and  covered  up  the  shin- 
ing hair,  the  wide  white  ruffle  of  the  cap 
standing  out  around  her  face  like  a  grotesque 
aureole.  How  soundly  she  slept  through  her 
metamorphosis ! — so  soundly  that  Mrs.  Mc- 
Coy was  afraid  to  wipe  the  smears  of  molasses 
and  the  grime  of  the  street- dust  and  tears  from 
her  face  lest  she  should  awake  frightened.  u  It 
won't  hurt  her  at  all :  she  wants  shleep  more  'n 
water,  an1  it's  a  good  wash  I  Ml  give  her  airly 
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in  the  mornin1,'1  she  said.  Then  she  carried 
her  up-stairs  and  laid  her  in  her  own  tidy  bed, 
the  street-lamp  in  front  of  the  house  lighting 
up  the  room.  While  drawing  the  bedclothes 
up  lightly  around  her,  thinking  how  sweetly 
she  slept,  and  whispering, "  The  angels  of  Qod 
be  about  ye,  poor  sthray  lamb,'1  Mrs.  McCoy 
saw  the  child's  eyes*  suddenly  open  with  a  wide 
stare,  while  her  face  grew  deathly  white,  and 
a  quick  gasp  escaped  her  pale  lips.  Mrs.  McCoy 
fell  on  her  knees,  frightened  nearly  to  death, 
and  said  a  "  Hail  Mary  "  in  Irish,  that  being 
the  language  of  her  soft  heart.  She  thought 
the  child  was  dying  or  dead  ;  but  while  still 
gazing  on  her  in  that  fascination  of  terror 
which  fixes  the  eye  against  the  will  on  the 
object  of  alarm-,  the  white  lids  slowly  drooped 
and  closed,  and  the  color  and  glow  of  life  stole 
back  into  her  face ;  there  was  a  trembling 
sigh,  then,  after  a  few  quick  starts,  a  deep 
slumber  stole  over  her. 

"  Glory  to  God,  but  she  gave  me  a  turn  !  It 
was  the  could  an1  the  dark  sthreets  an1  the 
tiredness  that  made  her  faint  away  like ;  an* 
no  wondher.  In  the  mornin'  she  '11  be  rested, 
an'  as  merry  as  a  cricket ;  thin  she  '11  talk,  an 
if  I  don't  git  out  of  her  who  she  b  Tonga  to, 
the  devil's  in  V1 

The  Widow  McCoy  made  a  resolve  not  to 
go  to  bed,  but  take  naps  between  whiles  in  her 
big  rush-bottomed  arm-chair,  for  fear  the  child 
would  have  another  turn,  or  awake  and  be 
frightened  at  finding  herself  in  a  strange  place. 
"  It  will  be  a  good  chance  for  some  Hail  Ma- 
ries an'  Our  Fathers  on  my  rosary  that  I  git 
but  sildom,  for  I  'm  so  busy  all  day,  an1  that 
tired  out  whin  night  comes  that  I  do  jest  nod 
if  I  thry  to  ;  anyways  I'm  wide  enough  awake 
now,  an1  I  Ml  say  a  decade  for  mysel1  an1  one 
for  the  sthray  lamb ;  an1  the  two  mysteries 
I'll  take  will  be  whin  the  Blessed  Virgin  lost 
the  Child  Jesus11 — here  she  bowed  her  head 
and  crossed  herself  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Name 
— "an1  whin  she  found  Him  in  the  Timple  a- 
layin1  down  the  Law  to  thim  murtherin1  Jews." 

Mrs.  McCoy  had  been  educated  in  old  Ire- 
land, at  one  of  the  convent  free  schools,  by 
the  nuns  of  St.  Francis,  who  succeeded  better 
in  grounding  her  in  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tise of  her  faith  than  in  enlightening  her 
mind  to  any  extent  beyond  the  rudimentary 
branches  represented  by  the  three  R's,  and  in 
these  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  practical 
demands  of  her  condition  in  life.  Nothing 
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happened  to  interrupt  her  devotions,  which 
having  finished  she  went  up-stairs  to  look  at 
the  child,  whom  she  found  sleeping  quietly ; 
then  she  stole  back  and  glanced  round  her 
shop  to  make  sure  that  all  was  safe.  She 
•cleared  off  the  table  where  she  had  made  the 
feast  for  her  little  guest,  then  set  to  work  to 
•brew  herself  a  cup  of  "  raal^reen  Chany  tay." 
After  regaling  herself,  she  crept  up-stairs 
again,  and,  sitting  down  in  her  favorite  chair, 
leaned  her  head  against  the  back  to  catch  a 
*' cat-nap";  but  just  as  her  senses  were  being 
wafted  over  the  border-land  between  sleeping 
and  waking  she  was  roused  by  the  loud  ring- 
ing of  a  bell  in  the  street,  and  a  hoarse  cry 
on  the  midnight,  "Child  lost!  child  lost!" 
She  was  down-stairs  and  out  on  the  pavement 
in  a  minute,  alert  and  excited,  for  she  knew 
they  were  in  search  of  the  little  girl  she  had 
found.  The  man  drew  near,  ringing  his  bell, 
and  bawling,  "  Child  lost  1 "  and  did  not  no- 
tice her  until  he  got  right  in  front  of  her 
house  and  heard  a  sharp  voice  say :  "  Whist 
wi'  y'r  n'ise,  'less  y'r  thryin'  to  'wake  the 
dead  !  What 's  the  bother ! " 

"  Child 's  lost !  is  it  any  biz'ness  o'  yours  ?  " 
he  answered,  roughly. 

"  Boy  or  gurl  is  it  ?  Can't  you  sthop,  you 
omadhaun,  an'  answer  a  civil  queshion  ?  "  she 
said,  for  he  was  moving  on,  and  she  was  so  ex- 
cited that  she  could  hardly  hold  back  the  flood 
of  pure  Irish  that  was  ready  to  roll  off  the 
end  of  her  tongue. 

"  Gal ! "  he  answered,  beginning  to  move 
on,  bawl,  and  ring  his  bell  simultaneously. 
He  had  no  hope  of  finding  the  child  in  this 
quarter  of  the  city ;  but  he  had  been  ordered 
to  come,  and  he  determined  to  give  it  the  ben- 
efit of  all  the  noise  usual  in  such  a  quest. 
But  the  Widow  McCoy  seized  his  arm  in  a 
strong  grip  to  stop  the  bell,  and,  before  he 
could  jerk  himself  away,  confounded  him  by 
telling  him  that  she  had  picked  up  a  stray 
child  in  Mifflin's  Alley  on  her  way  home  that 
night, — a  rich  man's  child,  by  her  clothes, — 
and  had  her  asleep  up-stairs.  "An'  you  may 
come  in  an*  see  her  yoursel',"  she  added,  "  an' 
git  a  cup  o'  hot  tay,  for  your  troat  must  be 
raw  inside  wi'  all  the  screechin'  you've  done 
to-night." 

"  Je-ru-sa-lum ! "  was  all  he  said,  as  he 
turned  and  stared  blankly  at  the  comely 
widow ;  then,  nothing  loth,  he  followed  her 
in,  hoping  that  his  quest  was  over,  and  that 


he  would  get  the  handsome  reward  promised 
to  the  one  who  should  be  so'  fortunate  as  to 
find  the  missing  child.  He  drank  a  cup  of  hot 
tea,  and  had  a  secret  longing  for  something 
stronger,  which  had  to  go  unsatisfied,  while 
Mrs.  McCoy  told  him  how,  where,  and  when 
the  child  was  found.  All  he  said  was :  "  Mif- 
flin's Alley 's  a  straight  road  to  the  docks ;  it's 
a  mercy  she  stopped  where  she  did.  Where  is 
she  ?  " 

"An'  where  should  she  be  but  in  the  best 
place  in  my  house — in  my  own  bed,  an'  my 
best  room,  surely  ?  Folly  me,  an'  you  can  see 
for  yoursel'  that  I  am  tellin'  you  the  Gospel 
thruth,"  spoke  up  the  Widow  McCoy,  as  she 
struck  a  match  and  lighted  a  candle.  "An' 
mind,  don't  be  afther  makin'  the  laste  bit  o' 
n'ise." 

He  followed  her  up-stairs  as  noiselessly  as  it 
is  possible  for  a  man  to  do  such  a  thing ;  he 
only  stumped  the  toe  of  his  heavy  boots  twice, 
and  made  the  old  steps  creak  audibly  under  hia 
ponderous  tread  a  few  times  before  he  reached 
the  top ;  then  they  went  into  the  room  where 
the  child  was,  as  stealthily  as  two  burglars. 
She  wa«  sound  asleep  ;  and  for  fear  the  light 
would  flash  in  her  eyes  and  awaken  her,  Mrs. 
McCoy  held  the  candle  close  to  the  headboard, 
so  that  the  rays  slanted  over  her  as  she  lay. 
The  man  looked  down  at  the  queer  little  fig- 
ure half  smothered  in  the  widow's  ruffled 
nightcap  and  her  voluminous  short  gown, 
her  face  smeared  with  molasses  and  ginger- 
cake  ;  then  he  took  a  photograph  out  of  hia 
breast-pocket  and  compared  it  with  her,  while 
a  puzzled  expression  wrinkled  his  stolid  coun- 
tenance, for  he  found  it  difficult  to  identify 
the  beautiful  child  of  the  picture  with  the 
forlorn  object  on  the  bed.  Mrs.  McCoy — 
quick-witted  woman  that  she  was — understood 
the  dilemma,  and  whispered,  "  Let  me  see  that 
picter."  He  handed  it  to  her ;  she  brought  it 
close  to  the  candle,  and,  after  a  moment's  in- 
tent gaze,  she  said :  "  It's  her,  sure — the  dar- 
lin'l  That's  jest  the  way  she  looked  whin  I 
brought  her  home.  She  was  bareheaded,  wi' 
her  goulden  hair  hangin'  loose.  It's  the  same 
child;  an'  if  I  could  only  wash  her. face 
widout  wakin'  her,  you  'd  see  it  was.  But  see 
here!  here's  all  her  purty,  fine  clothes,  an1 
the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  take  thim 
right  away  to  her  people,  an'  let  thim  know 
she 's  safe  an'  soun'  wi'  the  Widdy  McCoy  that 
foun'  her." 
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By  this  time  she  had  folded  the  little  gar- 
ments up  in  a  clean  coarse  towel,  thrust  the 
bundle  into  the  man's  hands,  and  bade  him  be 
•ff.  He  did  not  question  her  right  in  order- 
ing him  off  in  that  masterful  tone,  but  went, 
not  altogether  sure  that  he  was  not  going  a 
fool's  errand, — knowing,  however,  that  there 
was  necessity  for  haste  in  any  case  ;  for  if  he 
had  found  the  right  child,  he  ought  to  be  the 
first  to  carry  the  news,  so  that  nobody  else 
would  get  wind  of  it  and  rob  him  of  even 
part  of  the  reward  ;  if  she  wasn't,  then  it  was 
his  place  to  hurry  back  to  the  Widow  McCoy's, 
and  take  up  his  bell  and  the  search  where  he 
had  left  off.  He  did  not  slack  speed  until  he 
reached  Mr.  Harwood's  house.  It  was  nearly 
t  o'clock,  and  a  fine,  cold  rain  was  falling 
from  dark,  low-hanging  clouds.  A  woman, 
•overed  with  a  shawl,  crouched  on  the  marble 
steps,  sobbing.  Mr.  Harwood  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  hall  with  numbed  faculties  and 
uneven  steps,  waiting,  waiting,  waiting,  until 
he  was  nearly  distracted,  for  news  which  did 
not  come.  Mrs.  Harwood,  exhausted  by  her 
emotions,  was  dozing, — her  friend  watching 
beside  her,  full  of  sorrowful  thoughts  and  ap- 
prehensions. 

The  woman  sobbing  on  the  steps,  heedless 
of  the  rain,  was  Joanna,  just  back  from  her 
quest  for  her  darling  through  the  lanes  and 
alleys  and  streets  of  the  city.  "She'll  be 
found  dead  somewheres  in  the  mornin',  dead 
wid  the"  could,  an'  the  fright  of  it,  an'  drinched 
wid  the  rain — may  the  angels  make  her  a  soft 
bed  in  heaven!"  moaned  poor  Jo.  She  did 
not  hear  the  heavy,  quick  footsteps  beating 
along  the  wet  pavement  towards  her, — she  was 
thinking  only  of  her  stray  lamb ;  when  sud- 
denly some  one  shook  her,  and  a  rough  voice 
accosted  her.  "  Do  you  belong  here  ?  "  it  said. 
She  started,  and  looked  up  with  wild  eyes 
and  pallid  face  at  the  rough,  burly  man  stand- 
ing over  her.  "  Cos  if  you  do,"  he  continued, 
"I've  got  news ;  the  little  gal  is  found  and  is 
wfe." 

A  sharp  cry  of  joy  escaped  her  lips.  It  did 
aot  occur  to  her  to  question  or  doubt  the  in- 
telligence the  man  brought ;  she  sprang  up, 
and  seized  the  knob  of  the  hall-door ;  it  was 
not  fastened,  and  she  rushed  in,  and  almost 
over  Mr.  Harwood.  "  Oh,  sir  !  she's  found  ! " 
she  gasped ;  "  a  man  has  jest  brought  word, 
an'  he  says  she's  safe.  Oh,  sir  !  come  away  at 
•nee  to  fetch  her  home ! " 


"It  may  be  some  other  child,"  he  said, 
wearily,  having  nearly  lost  hope. 

44  Oh,  no,  sir!"  here's  her  pretty  frock  an* 
coat,  an'  her  worked  petticoats,  an'  her  bronze 
boots ;  only  see  how  muddy  they  be,  wi'  her 
long  tramp";  and  poor  Jo  kissed  the  soiled 
shoes  and  hugged  them  to  her  breast. 

44 She  was  sound  asleep,  sir,"  said  the  man, 
who  had  come  in,  and  stood  holding  his  oil- 
skin hat  in  his  hands,  44and  the  woman — the 
Widdy  McCoy — that  found  her  and  took  her 
home,  wouldn't  wake  her,  but  sent  the  little 
gal's  clothes,  that  yon  might  see  if  it's  her." 

44  Thank  you,  ray  friend,  for  the  good  news 
you  have  brought,"  said  Mr.  Harwood,  grasp- 
ing the  man's  rough  hand.  "  Wait  a  few  mo- 
ments ;  I  want  you  to  go  with  us  presently  to 
show  us  where  my  little  daughter  is." 

The  carriage  was  ordered,  and,  meanwhile, 
the  glad  tidings  flew  through  the  house,  for 
the  servants  were  all  up.  Mr.  Harwood  ran 
up  to  the  door  of  his  wife's  room,  whispered 
in  Mrs.  Hastings's  ear,  u  She's  found ;  break  it 
gently  to  her  when  she  wakes";  then  down 
again  where  Jo  was  waiting  at  the  hall-door, 
loaded  with  soft,  warm,  satin-lined  things  to 
bring  her  home  in.  The  carriage  was  ready, 
and  they  were  off,  their  guide  sitting  with  the 
coachman,  to  show  him  the  way. 
(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


Milton's  Last  Verses. 


[The  following  beautiful  lines,  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  published  works 
of  Milton,  are  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  that  great  poet,  although  there  is  no  posi- 
tive proof  of  their  authorship  other  than  their 
intrinsic  merit.  The  MS.  has  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  an  English  gentle. nan  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  by  whose  permission  the  poem 
has  found  a  place  in  Lewis's  Penny  Reading*. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  Milton  died  a 
Catholic.] 

3AM  old  and  blind, 
Men  point  at  me  as  smitten  by  God's  frown ; 
Afflicted  and  deserted  of  my  kind, 
Yet  am  I  not  cast  down. 

I  am  weak,  yet  strong  ; 

I  murmur  not  that  I  no  longer  see ; 
Poor,  old,  and  helpless,  I  the  more  belong, 

Father  Supreme,  to  Thee. 
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On  my  bended  knee 

I  recognize  Thy  purpose,  clearly  shown  ; 
My  vision  Thou  hast  dirum'd,  that  I  might  see 

Thyself— Thyself  alone. 

Thy  glorious  Face 

Is  leaning  towards  me,  and  its  holy  light 
Shines  in  upon  my  lonely  dwelling-place, 

And  there  is  no  more  night. 

0,  Merciful  One, 

When  men  are  farthest,  then  Thou  art  most 

near  ; 
When  friends  pass  by,  my  weakness  shun, 

Thy  chariot  I  hear. 

I  have  nought  to  fear, 

This  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing  ; 
Beneath  it  I  am  almost  scared — here 

Can  come  no  evil  thing. 

0, 1  seem  to  stand, 

Trembling,  where  foot  of  mortal  ne'er  hath  been, 
Wrapt  in  the  radiance  of  Thy  sinless  land, 

Which  eye  hath  never  seen. 

Visions  come  and  go, 

Shapes  of  resplendent  beauty  round  me  throng; 
Prom  angel  lips  I  seem  to  hear  the  flow 

Of  soft  and  holy  song. 

It  is  nothing  now, 

When  Heaven  is  opening  on  my  sightless  eyes ; 
When  airs  from  Paradise  refresh  my  brow, 

The  earth  in  darkness  lies. 

In  a  purer  clime 

My  being  fills  with  rapture— waves  of  thought 
Roll  in  upon  my  spirit — strains  sublime 

Break  over  me  unsought. 

Give  me  now  my  lyre : 

I  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  gift  divine  ; 
Within  my  bosom  glows  a  hallowed  fire, 

Lit  by  no  skill  of  mine. 


A  Small  Catechism  of  Intemperance. 


BY   DR.  JOHN   O  KANE   MURRAY. 


"  It  is  the  duty  of  every  physician  to  speak  plainly 
on  this  subject,  because  it  is  his  painful  task,  day  by 
day,  to  treat  the  most  terrible  and  fatal  diseases,  for 
the  origin  of  which  he  can  assign  no  other  cause  than 
the  use  of  alcohol."— Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson. 

What  is  intemperance  ? 
Intemperance  is  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liq- 
uors. 

What  do  you  mean  by  alcoholic  liquors  ? 


All  drinks  that  contain  alcohol — everything 
from  beer  to  brandy.  * 

What,  in  brief,  is  the  effect  of  intemperance 
on  the  miiid  ? 

Intemperance  gradually  ruins  the  mind.  It 
damages  the  whole  nervous  system.  It  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  idiocy,  insanity,  epilepsy, 
paralysis,  sleeplessness,  and  other  diseases  of 
the  mind  and  nervous  system. 

What  is  the  effect  of  intemperance  on  the 
moral  nature  of  man  ? 

Intemperance  destroys  morality.  It  weak- 
ens will-power.  Reason  soon  ceases  to  rule. 
Character  vanishes.  The  abuse  of  alcohol  over- 
stimulates  the  feelings,  emotions,  and  baser 
passions  ;  and  thus  opens  the  door  to  vice, 
crime,  and  every  kind  of  temptation.  It  leads 
to  idleness,  impurity,  profanity,  scandal,  quar- 
relling, gambling,  irreligion,  blasphemy,  mur- 
der, suicide,  and  other  crimes  nameless  and 
numberless.  It  is  stated  that  seven-tenths  of 
all  the  crimes  committed  in  New  York  city 
in  the  year  1882  came  from  drinking,  and  about 
four-fifths  of  all  crimes  of  violence  have  their 
origin  in  intemperance. 

What  terrible  conclusion  must  be  drawn 
from  the  foregoing  statement  ? 

That  so  long  as  a  man  or  a  woman  is  intem- 
perate, reformation  of  character  is  impossible. 

Mention  some  of  the  evil  effects  of  intem- 
perance on  the  human  body. 

Intemperance  strikes  at  the  very  root  of 
good  health.  It  soon  gives  the  countenance 
a  bloated,  brutal  aspect.  It  leads  to  chronic 
diseases  of  the  heart,  stomach,  liver,  eyes,  ar- 
teries, lungs,  bladder,  and  kidneys.  u  The  ner- 
vous tissues,"  says  a  late  scientific  writer, "  are, 
perhaps,  the  first  to  suffer ;  and  the  shaking 
hand  and  tottering  gait  are  infallibly  followed 
by  a  similar  tottering  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties.  The  stomach  resents  the  con- 
stant introduction  of  ardent  spirits,  and  soon 
refuses  properly  to  digest  food.  The  liver  and 
kidneys  give  out  iii  a  similar  way,  and  the 

*  The  extraordinary  ignorance  that  prevails  as  to 
what  drinks  do  or  do  not  contain  alcohol,  was  well 
illustrated  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  was  called  to  visit  an 
injured  carpenter.  He  said  he  was  fifty-two  years  of 
age,  was  a  strictly  temperate  man,  and  never  used  any 
drinks  containing  alcohol ;  but  he  freely  acknowledged 
that  every  day  for  over  thirty  years  he  had  drunk  two 
glasses  of  whiskey,  a  pint  of  beer,  and  a  pint  of  ale  I 
The  man  was  so  ignorant  that  he  warmly  assured  me 
there  was  no  alcohol  in  the  whiskey  he  used  I  Thk 
was  all  that  thirty  years1  drinking  had  taught  him. 
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impairment  of  their  functions  causes  terrible 
dropsy.  The  heart  gets  fatty  and  weak,*  the 
lungs  lose  their  fresh  elasticity,  and  soon  there 
is  not  a  tissue  in  the  body  which  has  not,  in 
one  way  or  another,  succumbed  to  the  ill-treat- 
ment to  which  it  has  been  subjected.11 

Intemperance,  then,  must  greatly  shorten 
life? 

Certainly  it  does.  It  brings  death  long  before 
old  age.  The  habitual  drinker  must  decay  pre- 
maturely. This  is  a  just  and  solemn  law  that 
cannot  be  repealed  by  any  corrupt  legislature. 
Often  death  comes  with  the  awful  rapidity  of 
a  lightning  flash,  and  the  red  nose  and  fiery 
face  of  the  wretched  toper  disappear  forever 
from  the  busy  scenes  of  this  world.  No  man 
can  live  drunk  and  live  long. 

What  do  you  think  of  those  who  "take  a 
drop  just  to  keep  out  the  cold  "  ? 

The  man  who  "  takes  a  drop  just  to  keep  out 
the  cold  "  must  be  very  ignorant,  or  very  anx- 
ious to  deceive  himself.  He  is  in  a  great 
hurry  to  dig  his  own  grave.  It  has  been 
proved  again  and  again  that  one  of  the  most 
certain  effects  of  alcohol  is  to  lower  the  heat  of 
the  body ;  and  that,  instead  of  enabling  the  ex- 
posed body  to  withstand  the  cold,  it  lays  it 
more  open  to  its  attacks.  This  is  the  experi- 
ence of  Arctic  voyagers,  Napoleon  and  his 
marshals  in  Russia,  and  the  good  monks  of  St. 
Bernard. 

Are  alcoholic  drinks  necessary  or  useful  to 
people  in  good  health  ? 

They  are  never  necessary  or  useful  to  people 
in  good  health.  Alcoholic  drinks  are  an  un- 
mitigated curse  to  the  world  ;  and  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  their  administration  is  never 
justifiable,  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

What  is  the  effect  of  intemperance  on  the 
family  ? 

It  destroys,  as  every  one  knows,  the  peace, 
happiness,  and  prosperity  of  millions  of  fami- 
lies. With  a  drunken  father  or  mother  in  it, 
home  becomes  a  hell.  The  presence  of  vice, 
misery,  and  poverty  makes  piety  and  education 
impossible;  and  the  unhappy  children  nat- 
urally fall  into  the  wild  ways  of  their  degraded 
parents.  Thus  the  unspeakable  evils  of  in- 
temperance are  transmitted  from  father  to 

•  The  heart  i«  worn  out  by  over-activity  ;  under  the 
wild  influence  of  alcoholic  drinks,  it  beats  about  22,000 
time*  ollener  in  twenty-four  hours  than  it  would  if  left 
to  the  calm  influence  of  temperate  habit*.  It  goes  too 
Cant  to  laat  long. 


child.  "Among  the  many  inscrutable  designs 
of  Nature,11  says  Dr.  Richardson,  "none  is 
more  manifest  than  this — that  physical  rice, 
like  physical  feature  and  physical  virtue,  de- 
scends in  line." 

What  is  the  effect  of  intemperance  on  so- 
ciety ? 

It  has  filled  the  world  with  misery  and  scan- 
dal. It  arrests  the  progress  of  religion  and 
civilization.  It  fosters  every  kind  of  immor- 
ality. The  millions  spent  on  liquor  are  lost 
Sober  people  are  burdened  with  countless  pau- 
pers and  orphans.  Two-thirds  of  the  poor 
children  in  asylums  are  the  offspring  of 
drunken  parents.  The  jails,  alms-houses,  and 
penitentiaries  are  chiefly  filled  by  those  who 
have  fallen  victims  to  intemperance.  The 
crime-stained  wretch  at  the  gallows  com- 
monly warns  his  hearers  that  "  rum  "  brought 
him  to  such  an  elevation ;  and  among  the 
countless  woes  of  the  world  there  are  few,  in- 
deed, that  cannot  be  traced  to  intemperance. 

What  is  the  chief  cure  for  intemperance 
and  its  awful  effects  ? 

Total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks. 
The  vast  majority  of  mankind  cannot  use  such 
drinks  in  "  moderation.11  Even  in  the  hands 
of  the  wise  and  strong,  alcohol  is  a  danger- 
ous instrument ;  but  in  the  hands  of  the  weak 
and  foolish  it  is  a  murderous,  two-edged 
weapon.  The  drunkard  must  be  a  failure  in 
this  world ;  and,  according  to  Saint  Paul,  he 
has  little  to  hope  for  in  the  next. 


A  Woman's  Heroism. 


BY   J.   A.   MI. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  infamous  Crom- 
well, who  granted  liberty  of  conscience  to  the 
adherents  of  all  creeds  except  to  the  hated 
"  Papists,11  and  at  whose  death  the  people  are 
said  to  have  cried  out :  "  The  devil  is  dead  at 
last11? 

Cromwell  was  succeeded  by  Charles  II,  at 
whose  death  his  brother,  James  II,  ascended 
the  throne.  This  prince,  desirous  that  peace 
should  once  more  bless  his  realm,  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Holy  See,  thus  render- 
ing himself  odious  to  the  adherents  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church.  Chief  among  his  enemies 
were  all  those  who  had  enriched  themselves 
by  what  was  once  ecclesiastical  property,  and 
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who  naturally  feared  to  lose  their  unlawful 
possessions  in  case  the  Church  should  again 
be  recognized.  All  these  persons — there  were 
thousands,  of  course  of  the  most  influential 
•lass — took  sides  with  William  of  Orange,  who 
rebelled  against  James,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to 
free  the  kingdom  from  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and 
establish  peace.  James,  being  almost  entirely 
deserted,  fled,  and  took  refuge  in  France. 

Dark  days  had  now  come  for  faithful  Cath- 
olics. The  prisons  were  filled ;  and  very  soon 
blood  flowed  everywhere.  Oppressive  law  made 
life  a  burden  to  those  who  escaped  imprison- 
ment. At  the  outbreak  of  the  troubles,  a 
wealthy  Catholic  gentleman  was  thrown  into 
the  Tower  of  London,  from  which  few  went 
forth  except  to  the  scaffold.  His  fidelity  to  his 
religion  had  brought  him  thither,  and  he  was 
ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  Christ.  Soon 
the  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him. 
His  devoted  wife  gave  herself  no  rest  until  she 
had  obtained  permission  to  visit  him.  This 
was  readily  granted,  as  it  was  expected  she 
would,  perhaps,  try  to  win  him  over  to  the  es- 
tablished religion.  Deeply  veiling  herself,  she 
went  to  the  Tower,  accompanied  only  by  her 
maid.  Her  noble  husband  was  greatly  pleased 
to  see  her,  but  his  joy  was  quickly  turned  into 
Borrow  at  the  thought  that  he  must  soon  take 
a  last  leave  of  her. 

The  valiant  woman  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
•ian ;  she  cheered  his  drooping  spirit  by  these 
words :  "  You  shall  not  die,  my  husband ;  I 
have  come  to  release  you.  Do  not  hesitate  to 
do  what  I  require."  And  before  she  allowed 
kim  to  reply  she  explained  her  plan  for  his 
escape :  "  We  are  of  about  the  same  height, 
and  none  of  the  sentinels  have  seen  my  face. 
We  will  change  clothes,  and  you  shall  leave 
this  prison  in  the  company  of  my  maid.  At 
the  place  whither  she  will  conduct  you,  a  boat 
ia  in  readiness  to  carry  you  on  board  a  ship 
about  to  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  France.  And 
you  shall  soon  be  free." 

"And  you  ?  "  asked  her  husband. 

"  I  will  remain  here  until  the  decisive  mo- 
ment has  revealed  all,"  was  the  answer.  "I 
am  convinced  that  an  English  tribunal  will 
not  shed  the  blood  of  a  defenceless  woman. 
They  may  retain  me  in  prison ;  but  it  is  far 
better  for  you  to  know  that  I  am  in  the  Tower 
than  for  me  to  see  you  in  your  grave.  Time 
will  bring  about  many  changes.  Who  knows 
how  long  the  present  government  will  last  ?  " 


The  gentleman  strongly  opposed  his  wife's 
design,  but  could  not  resist  her  prayers  and 
tears ;  and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  he  prepared  for 
flight.  After  a  short  and  favorable  trip  he 
landed  in  France. 

Remaining  in  prayer  for  the  safety  of  her 
husband,  the  devoted  wife  awaited  the  hour 
of  the  execution.  When  the  officers  came  to 
conduct  their  prisoner  to  the  scaffold,  behold  ! 
a  woman  stood  before  them.  Her  servant  had 
left  a  dress  behind  in  which  she  had  clothed 
herself.  She  spoke  to  them  courageously,  say- 
ing :  "  Heaven  be  praised !  my  husband  is 
saved,  and  I  am  delighted  to  know  that  I  re- 
leased him.  Inform  the  king  of  this,  and  say 
that  if  he  and  his  judges  think  the  love  of  a 
woman  for  her  innocent  husband  should  be 
rewarded  with  death,  then  let  me  die  :  I  am 
prepared." 

Great  as  was  the  anger  of  the  king  and  his 
ministers,  they  dared  not  put  their  prisoner  to 
death.  She  had  judged  rightly  the  justice  of 
an  English  court,  and  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
the  hated  "Papists"  were  obliged  to  admire 
her  heroism.  At  first  the  court  suspended 
sentence,  and  the  government  gave  a  secret 
order  to  the  commander  of  the  Tower  to  leave 
the  lady  without  guards.  This  being  done, 
the  faithful  wife  soon  joined  her  husband  in 
France.  His  hair  had  turned  gray  through 
anxiety  for  her,  and  regret  that  he  had  con- 
sented to  her  sacrifice. 

The  dark  days  of  Cromwell's  reign  wit- 
nessed many  golden  deeds,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  devotedness  of  this  valiant 
woman. 


How  I  Became  a  Catholic. 


The  following  brief  history  of  a  conversion 
we  find  in  our  valued  contemporary  the  Indo- 
European  Correspondence,  of  Calcutta.  The 
simple  yet  forcible  style  in  which  the  writer 
records  her  religious  experiences  is  our  chief 
inducement  to  reproduce  this  sketch.  It  will 
make  every  Catholic  reader  appreciate  more 
fully  the  gift  of  faith,  will  console  and  fortify 
all  who  are  converts  to  the  Church  ;  and  should 
it  meet  the  eye  of  some  Protestants  who  are 
earnestly  seeking  the  truth,  it  may  happily 
shed  new  light  on  their  path,  and  guide  them 
to  the  earthly  paradise  : 

SIB  : — Among  your  numerous  readers  is  there 
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one  who  has  known  and  felt  what  it  is  to  be  alone, 
—alone  because  of  his  faith— alone  because  he  pre- 
ferred Truth  to  Error— alone  in  the  midst  of  re- 
lations and  friends— alone,  without  one  feeling 
heart  to  confide  in— alone,  without  one  voice  to 
say,  "  Courage  !  you  have  done  well "  ?  If  there 
fe,  I  sympathize  with  him  heart  and  soul,  for  I 
was  once  placed  in  this  position. 

It  is  the  old,  old  story  over  again.  Truth  against 
Error !  the  old  warfare,  repeated  each  time  some 
son  of  Adam  or  daughter  of  Eve  has  courage  to 
renounce  the  doctrines  of  the  "  new  Creed,"  and 
go  back  to  the  "Ancient  Faith."  It  is  the  old 
story,  I  say.  Papas  grow  fierce,  and  vow  all  sorts 
•f  dreadful  things— of  cutting  one  off  with  a  shill- 
ing. Mammas  grow  indignant,  and  declare  the 
poor  child  has  been  imposed  upon.  Aunties  grow 
sentimental  over  their  tea,  and,  ominously  shaking 
their  wise  heads,  announce  most  emphatically 
that  they  "  knew  no  good  would  come  of  sending 
the  child  to  a  Popish  school ! "  Poor  papas  and 
mammas  and  aunts  !  oh,  if  I  could  only  have  you 
believe  as  I  believe  ;  if  I  could  give  you  a  faint 
idea  even  of  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  be  a 
Catholic !  How  shall  I  tell  you,  how  make  you 
mnderstand  that  it  was  Divine  Grace  that  worked 
this  change  ?  I  had  nothing  to  gain,  humanly 
speaking, — everything  to  lose. 

We  were  Protestants  from  time  immemorial,  if 
I  might  say  so  ;  our  family  had  been  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church ;  not  in  the  remotest  degree  was 
there  a  taint  of  the  "  Hated  Faith  "  in  our  race  ! 
One  only — a  connection  by  marriage — was  a  Catho- 
lic; but  even  he  soon  became,  first,  an  indifferentist, 
and,  finally,  nothing  at  all.  How  often  I  think 
•f  him,  and  pity  the  wasted  years  spent  without 
God  !  Alas,  for  the  consequences  of  mixed  mar- 
riages !  With  this  one  exception,  even  our  ac- 
quaintances and  friends  were  all  Protestants  ;  we 
did  not  know  a  single  Catholic  family. 

To  show  the  estimation  in  which  Catholics  were 
held  by  us,  I  will  mention  a  circumstance  that  oc- 
•urred  in  my  early  childhood.  Accompanying  my 
dear  old  grandmother  one  day  on  a  visit  to  some 
relatives  who  had  just  arrived  in  town,  and  were 
putting  up  temporarily  with  a  Catholic  family, 
while  passing  through  the  rooms  I  observed  some 
Catholic  pictures  hanging  on  the  walls,  and,  never 
having  seen  anything  of  the  kind  before,  I  tim- 
idly asked,  in  a  half-whisper :  "  What  are  those, 
grandma?"  She  whispered  back:  "They  pray 
to  those  pictures,  my  dear,  and  worship  images, — 
those  Catholics  do  ! "  I  remember  well  the  cautious 
tone  and  look  of  horror  that  accompanied  the  words. 

I  was  twelve  years  of  age  when  circumstances 
took  us  out  of  Bengal,  and  ushered  us  into  the 
Northwest.  The  place  where  we  lived  was  iso- 
lated in  the  extreme  ;  there  were  only  a  few  Eu- 
ropean residents,— " few  and  far  between";  our 
•ompanions,  therefore,  were  chiefly  books.  My 


father  had  a  pretty  good  library,  and  every  month 
we  had  a  supply  from  town.  There  were  no 
schools  at  any  adjacent  station  where  I  could  be 
sent,  save  one,  but  that  was  as  bad  as  no  school 
at  all  in  the  eyes  of  my  respected  parents :  it  was 
a  convent !  The  idea  of  sending  one  of  our  fam- 
ily to  a  convent  never  entered  their  heads.  It  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  For  a  long  time  my  educa- 
tion was  quite  neglected  ;  I  had  no  companions  of 
my  own  age,  and,  with  a  mind  ripened  beyond  my 
years  by  constant  reading,  and  intercourse  with 
my  elders,  it  was  not  surprising  I  craved  for 
something  to  fill  the  void  in  my  life  and  read 
as  many  histories  and  biographies  as  our  library 
contained,  until  at  length  I  took  to  reading  nov- 
els and  periodicals  also.  This  alarmed  my  mother 
not  a  little.  She  seemed  to  awake  to  the  fact  that 
my  love  for  reading  should  be  diverted  into  a 
more  wholesome  channel,  as  I  was  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  dreaming  visionary  or  an  aimless  en- 
thusiast. Two  things,  therefore,  happened  :  I  was 
forthwith  ordered  not  to  read  any  more  novels, 
and  I  was  told  to  look  after  my  things,  as  I  was  to 
be  sent  to  school.  To  school  ?  Yes :  but  where  ? 
the  convent  ?  oh,  surely  not  1  And  yet  it  was  so ; 
as  soon  as  my  things  were  got  ready,  to  the  con- 
vent I  went. 

I  had  never  seen  a  nun  in  my  life  before,  and 
even  yet  I  can  scarcely  analyze  my  feelings  when 
I  first  beheld  one,  and  when  my  convent  life 
finally  began.  Certain  it  is,  in  my  prejudiced  eyes 
they  found  no  favor ;  but  this  I  remember  that 
before  a  month  had  passed  I  felt  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  quite  different  to  what  I  had  experienced 
before.  I  began  to  love  those  nuns ;  I  could  not 
help  being  struck  with  their  extreme  piety,  their 
mildness  and  goodness  to  ill-bred,  vulgar,  un- 
taught children.  I  was  always  accustomed  to 
render  implicit  obedience  to  my  parents,  and  I 
own  I  was  often  amazed  at  the  rudeness  and  dis- 
obedience I  witnessed. 

Time  went  on  ;  I  was  busy  with  my  studies,  but 
religion  was  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  While  the 
Catholic  children  attended  Mass  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  we  Protestant  children,  about  a  dozen  in 
number,  were  sent  into  a  room  to  "  pray  our  pray- 
ers" as  best  we  might,  the  oldest  looking  after  the 
younger  ones.  Some  nsed  to  read  a  few  verses 
out  of  the  Bible,  or  a  chapter  even,  if  not  too  long; 
others  would  learn  a  verse  or  two  by  heart  Some- 
times a  discussion  would  arise  as  to  which  was  the 
longest  or  shortest  verse  in  it,  and  so  we  killed 
time  till  the  others  returned  from  church.  Sun- 
day evenings  were  more  miserable  still ;  we  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  ourselves ;  we  could  not 
work,  we  could  not  play,  so  we  indulged  in  relat- 
ing stories  to  each  other,  or  talked  of  home  and  of 
our  brothers  and  sisters,  until  the  bell  rang  for 
supper,  which  was  just  after  Benediction. 

Nothing  eventful  took  place  till  I  was  seventeen. 
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My  mind  seemed  to  linger  on  the  piety  of  the 
Catholics  in  that  convent,  and  a  feeling  of  unrest, 
of  longing  for  more  devotion,  filled  my  soul.  I 
seemed  to  realize  suddenly  the  coldness,  the  utter 
inconsistency  of  the  faith  to  which  I  belonged. 
Who  cared  whether  I  read  my  Bible  or  not  ?  Who 
thought  of  my  soul,  whether  it  was  as  holy  as  it 
should  be  ?  I  jealously  watched  the  religious  in- 
struction given  to  the  Catholic  children,  the  ex- 
planations of  the  articles  of  their  faith,  while  I, 
unhappy  I,  was  left  out  in  the  cold.  I  longed  to 
join  the  Catechism  Class,  but  dared  not  openly 
avow  my  desire  :  it  was  my  mother's  express  wish 
that  my  religion  should  not  be  interfered  with. 

One  day  some  of  my  companions  were  writing 
out  a  list  of  books  that  they  needed,  and  I  begged 
one  of  them  to  get  me  a  prayer-book.  I  gave  her 
the  money,  and  when  the  books  arrived,  there  it 
was.  Nobody  but  one  of  the  girls  knew  it  was  for 
me.  I  have  it  still,  that  dear  Ursuline  Manual ! 
and  I  know  almost  every  page  by  heart.  Dear 
book  !  my  mother  little  knew  how  snugly  you  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  my  box  when  I  used  to  go  home 
for  the  holidays,  and  with  what  fear  and  trem- 
bling I  would  draw  you  out  when  everybody  was 
asleep,  and  read  you  and  say  all  my  prayers  out 
of  you  !  I  would  not  part  with  you  for  untold 
gold,  for  in  you  I  first  read  the  "reasons  for  ad- 
hering to  the  Catholic  religion," — reasons  which 
my  heart  recognized  at  once  as  truth,— reasons 
which  showed  me  that  if  Jesus  Christ  founded  a 
Church  with  which  He  promised  to  abide  until 
the  end  of  time,  error  could  not  possibly  enter 
there;  and  that  that  Church  must  exist,  in  all  its 
glorious  purity,  somewhere.  The  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  was  with  her  always.  This  one 
startling  fact  made  me  a  Catholic  ;  my  heart  went 
out  to  that  Church  at  once,  and  my  soul  responded 
in  simple  faith.  From  that  day  I  was  a  Catholic, 
— heart  and  soul  a  Catholic  ;  and  then  my  real 
troubles  began.  How  was  I  to  tell  my  mother  ? 
I  tried  in  every  possible  way  to  find  some  reason 
to  give  for  my  wishes.  That  it  was  the  grace  of 
God  working  in  me,  who  would  believe  ?  The 
idea  of  my  insisting  on  an  explanation  of  certain 
passages  in  the  Bible  as  being  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  teachings  of  the  Protestant  Church 
was  a  difficult  stile  to  get  over  ;  my  mother  knew 
the  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revelations,  perfectly  ; 
you  could  not  speak  of  a  passage  that  was  unfa- 
miliar to  her  ;  and  the  idea  of  my  reading  those 
passages  in  a  different  light  was  boldness  indeed, 
and  I  confess  I  felt  abashed, — I  was  in  a  dilemma. 
The  nuns  would  not  consent  to  my  being  received 
into  the  Church  without  the  sanction  of  my  pa- 
rents. I  was  sore  perplexed,  but  Providence  came 
to  my  assistance  in  a  most  remarkable  manner. 
Misfortune  befell  us,  and  I  could  not  be  kept  at 
school  any  longer  ;  I  was  to  be  withdrawn,  so  said 
the  letter  from  home,  and  I  was  to  go  and  live  for 


a  time  with  a  relative.  This  was  sad  news  indeed. 
I  did  not  know  what  to  do  ;  I  felt  miserable  at 
the  bare  idea  of  leaving  my  dear  convent  home 
with  all  my  hopes  and  wishes  unrealized.  Just 
at  this  time  (it  was  nearing  Christmas)  I  received 
a  warm  invitation  from  intimate  friends  in  the 
metropolis  to  spend  some  time  with  them,  and  of 
course  I  should  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  such  a  visit 
would  afford.  It  was  a  trial,  but  I  made  up  my 
mind  that,  if  I  could,  I  would  stay  in  the  convent. 
In  this  emergency  I  went  to  the  Lady  Superior 
and  a>ked  her  if  she  would  keep  me  without  the 
prospect  of  ever  receiving  so  much  as  a  shilling  for 
my  board.  I  told  her  all  my  wishes,  my  hopes 
and  desires.  She  listened  attentively,  and  then, 
patting  ray  cheek,  said  :  "  Yes,  certainly,  my  child: 
you  may  stay  as  long  as  you  please."  Then  I 
wrote  to  my  mother  and  begged  her  to  allow  me 
to  become  a  Catholic.  She  fretted  and  fumed  and 
wrote  dissuading,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  I  became 
only  more  importunate,  more  imploring,  until  at 
length  she  yielded,  and  said  that  though  she  could 
not  conscientiously  consent  to  my  becoming  a 
Catholic,  yet  she  withdrew  her  objection,  because 
she  found  it  had  become  a  matter  of  conscience 
with  me.  How  could  she  deny  me  the  privilege 
enjoyed  by  herself,  viz.,  "the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment"? For  me  this  was  enough.  I  was  not  to 
be  removed  from  my  dear  convent  home ;  I  felt 
as  happy  as  a  bird.  Bat  outside  those  walls,  how- 
much  was  said  !  Those  who  had  a  right  and  those 
who  had  not,  all  gave  rein  to  their  tongues.  It 
was  quite  a  red-letter  day  in  the  family  history 
when  it  was  known  I  had  actually  become  a  "  Pa- 
pist"; and  "those  nuns"  were  stigmatized  and 
spoken  of  in  a  manner  that  used  to  make  me  fran- 
tic with  annoyance.  I  heard  all  this  long  years 
after  ;  fortunately  for  my  peace  of  mind  I  did  not 
know  it  at  the  time. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  that  all  this  transpired, 
yet  years  have  passed  since  that  eventful  time.  I 
am  happy  at  last ;  never  again  can  my  soul  know 
unrest.  Safe  in  the  Church  of  the  Ancient  Faith, 
I  look  around  with  no  small  pleasure,  no  little 
gratitude  and  thankfulness,  and  see  more  than 
one  dear  one  trustingly  and  faithfully  taking  up 
the  daily  Cross  and  following  the  Lord,— hand  in 
hand  journeying  along  the  road  that  leads  to  life 
eternal.  And  all  the  happiness  that  I  can  wish  to 
those  whom  I  once  knew  in  Protestant  error,  is 
the  grace  that  they  may  become  as  I  became, 

A  CATHOLIC. 

25th  August,  1882. 


"THE  gifts  and  the  calling  of  God  are  without 
repentance."  (Rom.  xi,  29.)  His  will  is  to  save  us, 
and  He  never  changes  that  will.  We  may  defeat 
the  purpose  of  His  mercy ;  but  then  the  failure 
comes  from  us,  and  not  from  Him. — Cardinal 
Manning. 
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A  Reminiscence  of  Parepa  Rosa. 

New  York  World. 

The  season  of  music  was  closing.  Satiated  with 
praise,  Parepa  Rosa  drew  her  fur  wrap  around 
her  shoulders,  and,  stepping  from  the  private  en- 
trance of  the  "Grand,"  was  about  to  enter  her 
carriage  when  "  Please,  mi  ladi,"  in  low,  pleading 
accents,  arrested  her  attention.  It  was  only  the 
shrunken,  misshapen  form  of  little  Elfin,  the  Ital- 
ian street-singer,  with  his  old  violin  under  his  arm ; 
but  the  face  upturned  in  the  gas-light,  though  pale 
and  pinched,  was  as  delicately  cut  as  a  cameo, 
while  the  eager,  wistful  light  in  the  great,  brill- 
iant eyes,  the  quiver  of  entreaty  in  the  soft  Ital- 
ian voice  held  her  for  a  moment  against  her  es- 
cort's endeavor  to  save  the  annoyance  of  hearing 
a  beggar's  plea. 

"Well?"  said  the  great  singer,  half  impatient, 
yet  full  of  pity. 

"  Would  mi  ladi  please?  "  in  sweet,  broken  Eng- 
lish, and  the  slender  brown  hands  of  the  dwarf 
held  up  a  fragrant  white  lily,  with  a  crystal  drop 
in  its  golden  heart. 

"  Do  you  mean  this  lovely  flower  for  me  ?  "  A 
passionate  gesture  was  his  answer.  Taking  the 
flower,  Parepa  Rosa  bent  her  stately  head.  "  You 
heard  me  sing  ?  " 

"  Mi  ladi,  I  hid  under  the  stair.  Twas  yesterday 
I  heard  the  voice.  Ob,  mi  ladi,  mi  ladi,  I  could 
die !"  The  words  came  brokenly  from  quivering 
lips  passionately  in  earnest.  The  loud  voice  of  the 
world  she  had  just  left  bad  never  shown  Parepa 
Rosa  the  power  of  her  grand  voice  as  she  saw  it 
now  in  those  soft,  dark  eyes  aflame,  and  in  the 
sobbing,  broken  words,  "Mi  ladi,  0  mi  ladi,  I 
could  die!" 

"Child"— and  her  voice  trembled— " meet  me 
here  to-morrow  at  5."  And,  holding  the  lily  ca- 
ressingly to  her  cheek,  she  stepped  into  her  car- 
riage and  was  driven  away. 

It  was  Parepa  Rosa's  last  night.  In  a  box 
near  the  stage  sat  little  Elfin,  like  one  entranced. 
Grandly  the  clear  voice  swelled  its  triumphant 
chords,  and  rung  amid  the  arches  with  unearthly 
power  and  sweetness.  The  slight  frame  of  the 
boy  swayed  and  shook,  and  a  look  so  rapt,  so  in- 
tense, came  on  his  face,  you  knew  his  very  heart 
was  stilled.  Then  the  wondrous  voice  trilled 
softly,  like  the  faint  sound  of  bugles  in  the  early 
morn  ;  again  its  sweetness  stole  over  yon  like  the 
distant  chimes  of  vesper  bells.  Encore  after  en- 
core followed.  The  curtain  rolled  up  for  the  last 
time,  and  as  simply  as  possible  the  manager  told  the 
audience  of  last  night's  incident,  and  announced 
that  Parepa  Rosa's  farewell  to  them  would  be  the 
simple  ballad  warbled  many  a  bitter  day  through 
the  city  streets  by  little  Elfin,  the  Italian  musician. 


Long  and  prolonged  was  the  applause  ;  and  at 
the  first  pause,  sweeping  with  royal  grace,  came 
our  queen  of  song.  At  her  breast  was  the  fragrant 
lily.  Queen,  too,  by  right  of  her  beautiful,  un- 
stained womanhood  as  well  as  by  the  power  of 
her  sublime  voice,  she  stood  a  moment,  then  sang 
clearly  and  softly  the  ballad,  with  its  refrain  of 
"  Farewell,  sweet  land."  Accompanying  her  came 
the  low,  sweet  wail  of  little  Elfin's  violin.  There 
was  silence  in  the  great  house  at  the  close,  then  a 
shout  went  out  that  shook  the  weighty  pillars. 

A  whisper  being  heard  that  Parepa  Rosa  meant 
to  educate  the  boy  musically,  the  generous  hearts  of 
a  few  opened  the  gates  of  fortune  for  little  Elfin. 
To-day  he  is  great  and  famous, "  the  boy  violinist," 
and  they  call  him  to  play  before  princes. 

Parepa  Rosa  I  God  called  thee  in  thy  perfect 
womanhood,  but  thy  voice  lives  in  our  hearts ; 
and  at  the  last  great  day  it  shall  be  written  in 
shining  letters  on  thy  name :  "  Inasmuch  as  ye 
did  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  unto  Me." 


Catholic  Notes. 

Prof.  Gray,  the  eminent  naturalist,  is  among 
those  who  do  not  think  that  if  science  is  to  advance, 
religion  must  die ;  or  that  if  religion  is  to  sur- 
vive, science  must  be  deprived  of  its  liberty.  In- 
deed he  clearly  shows  in  his  work  entitled  "  Nat- 
ural Science  and  Religion  "  that  these  two  sup- 
posed rivals  are  in  reality  the  best  of  friends,  and 
that  the  disturbances  between  them  have  been 
caused  by  the  ignorant  and  evil-disposed  adher- 
ents of  both. 

The  work  mentioned  comprises  two  lectures  de- 
livered to  the  theological  school  of  Yale  College. 
We  have  been  much  struck  by  the  concluding 
sentences  of  the  second  of  these  learned  discourses, 
which  we  transcribe  from  the  volume  verbatim. 
The  reference  to  "  the  Infinite  Source  of  knowl- 
edge, wisdom,  and  grace"  is  worthy  of  any  Cath- 
olic. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Theological  School,  about  to 
become  ministers  of  the  Gospel,"  concludes  Prof. 
Gray,  "receive  this  discourse  with  full  allowance 
for  the  different  points  of  view  from  which  we 
survey  the  field.  If  I,  in  my  solicitude  to  attract 
scientific  men  to  religion,  be  thought  to  have 
minimized  the  divergence  of  certain  scientific 
men  from  religions  beliefs,  I  pray  that  yon,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  never  needlessly  exaggerate  them; 
for  that  may  be  more  harmful.  I  am  persuaded 
that  you,  in  your  day,  will  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a 
much  better  understanding  between  the  scientific 
and  the  religious  mind  than  has  prevailed.  Yet 
without  doubt  a  full  (-hare  of  intellectual  and  tra- 
ditional difficulties  will  fall  to  your  lot.  Discreetly 
to  deal  with  them,  as  well  for  yourselves  as  for 
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those  who  may  look  to  yon  for  guidance,  rightly 
to  present  sensible  and  sound  doctrine  both  to  the 
learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  lowly  and  the  lofty- 
minded,  the  simple  believer  and  the  astute  specu- 
latist,  you  will  need  all  the  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment you  can  acquire  from  science  and  philosophy, 
and  all  the  superior  wisdom  your  supplications 
may  draw  from  the  Infinite  Source  of  knowledge, 
wisdom,  and  grace." 


Few  things  have  a  more  pleasing,  refining  effect 
than  flowers  ;  few  things  are  obtained  with  such 
•omparatively  little  trouble  or  expense.  Flowers 
are  a  source  of  pleasurable  enjoyment  to  the  old 
and  to  the  young.  Every  house  with  a  plot  of 
ground,  or  a  few  feet  to  spare,  should  have  its 
lower-bed,  or  its  fences  lined  with  shrubs  or 
•reepers.  Besides  being  a  source  of  enjoyment  to 
the  senses,  a  feast  to  the  eye,  they  can  also  serve  a 
beautiful  purpose  in  the  adornment  of  the  little 
altar,  and  the  statues  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
Bt  Joseph,  with  the  Infant  Saviour,  which  should 
be  found  in  every  Catholic  household.  Children 
trained  among  such  associations  are  always  more 
refined,  and  possess  an  innate  feeling  of  devotion 
to  which  many,  unfortunately,  are  strangers.  We 
would  like  to  see  flowers  more  generally  culti- 
vated ;  and,  if  for  the  above  purpose  alone,  they 
will  amply  repay  the  little  trouble  which  they  may 
entail.  A  household  with  flowers,  and  with  good 
books,  papers,  and  pictures,  will  be  pervaded  with 
an  atmosphere  of  peace,  of  devotion,  of  true  home 
feeling.  

An  important  witness  to  the  miracles  of  Lourdes 
has  passed  away.  We  refer  to  Dr.  Dozous,  who 
died  on  the  15th  ult,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
Brought  up  in  the  midst  of  religious  indifference, 
•areless  and  somewhat  skeptical  by  nature,  Dr. 
Dozous  was  most  of  his  life  a  practical  inn'del, 
knowing  nothing  about  religion.  When  the 
events  at  the  Grotto  of  Lourdes  were  first  talked 
of  he  was,  of  course,  incredulous ;  but  curiosity 
and  his  natural  love  of  truth  led  him  to  visit  the 
famous  Grotto.  He  examined  Bernadette  closely, 
her  simplicity,  her  calm  temperament,  her  deli- 
fate  health,  which,  however,  was  not  accompanied 
by  any  malady  by  which  he  could  explain  her 
ecstasies.  He  made  a  special  study  of  this  state  of 
ecstasy,  trying  various  experiments  on  the  child. 
The  learned  doctor  was  soon  convinced  of  the  reality 
and  supernatural  character  of  the  phenomenon, 
and  became  an  ardent  defender  of  the  miraculous 
nature  of  the  apparitions  and  cures  effected  at  the 
Grotto.  Twelve  years  afterwards  he  published  a 
work  in  answer  to  numerous  questions  addressed 
to  him  on  the  subject,  entitled  "La  Grotte  de 
Lourdes,  sa  Fontaine,  ses  GueVisons."  At  the 
Grotto  Dr.  Dozous  himself  became  a  practical 
Catholic,  ever  after  saying  his  prayers,  assisting 


at  Mass,  and  approaching  the  Sacraments  with 
edifying  regularity.    B.  I.  P. 


The  Congregation  of  Rites  is  at  present  deliber- 
ating on  the  Beatification  of  Marie  Gnyard,  who 
was  Superioress  of  the  first  Ursuline  Convent  in 
Quebec.  

When  the  tirst  Bishop  of  Boston,  the  saintly 
Cheverns,  visited  Northampton,  Mass.,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  get  a  lodging,  so  prejudiced  were  the 
people  against  "  Kawtholics."  That  was  not  so 
very  many  years  ago  either.  Behold  the  change t 
Northampton  now  has  a  fine  church,  well  located, 
and  such  a  numerous  Catholic  population  as  to  re- 
quire two  resident  priests. 


By  a  Papal  decree  dated  March  18th,  of  this 
year,  an  indulgence  of  300  days,  to  be  gained  once 
a  day,  is  granted  to  all  the  faithful  who  recite  the 
following  invocation  in  honor  of  St.  Joseph  :  Fac 
nos  innocuam  Joseph  decurrere  vitam,  sitque  tuo 
semper  tuta  patrocinio, — "Help  us,  0  Joseph,  to 
lead  a  holy  life,  and  may  it  ever  be  safe  under  thy 
patronage  1 " 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Rev, 
M.  Lucas,  missionary  in  K9uy-Tcheou,  to  the 
Director  of  the  Seminary  of  Foreign  Missions, 
Paris,  will  be  read  with  no  less  interest  than  edi- 
fication : 

"A  fructifying  dew  has  fallen  from  heaven  on  this 
distant  land.  The  Seminary  of  St.  Paul  has  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  two  of  its  children  admitted  to  the 
priesthood.  Their  history  is  remarkable.  The  elder 
of  the  two,  Paul  Ouang,  is  of  Christian  parentage. 
He  has  always  shown  a  great  spirit  of  faith,  and  a 
most  profound  attachment  to  his  vocation.  Those  that 
are  acquainted  with  this  young  man,  especially  his 
teachers,  bear  high  testimony  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
convictions,  the  correctness  of  his  judgment,  and  his 
solid  and  enlightened  piety.  The  other  is  named 
Peter  Zang.  His  past  history  shows  clearly  the  guid- 
ing action  of  divine  Providence.  Whilst  quite  young,. 
he  fell  dangerously  ill.  His  parents,  though  pagans, 
carried  him  to  the  first  pharmacy  of  Kouy-Yang-fou, 
which  was  then  under  the  direction  of  a  Christian 
whose  celebrity  had  spread  far  on  account  of  the  mar- 
vellous cures  effected  by  him,  more  through  his  faith 
than  by  the  simple  remedies  that  were  at  his  command. 
There  the  interesting  child  was  restored  to  health  of 
body,  and,  what  is  better,  was  regenerated  to  a  spirit- 
ual life.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  left  an  orphan.  A 
Mussulman  mandarin,  a  friend  of  his  father's,  received 
him  into  his  house.  The  child  began  at  once  to  prac- 
tise the  works  of  mercy,  and  this,  without  doubt,  ren- 
dered him  still  more  agreeable  in  the  eyes  of  our  Lord. 
Every  day  he  would  preside  at  the-  distribution  of 
the  hy-fan,  or  rice  soup,  which  is  given  to  a  certain 
number  of  poor  people  at  the  public  expense.  Soon 
the  Mussulman  had  to  set  out  on  a  journey,  and  wished 
to  take  his  adopted  son  with  him  ;  but  Peter  again  be* 
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came  ill,  and  could  not  accompany  his  benefactor. 
Soon  he  found  himaelf  without  friend*  and  in  greater 
misery  than  before.  He  waa  compelled  to  beg  him- 
•elf,  and  attend  the  distribution  of  the  hy-fan,  which 
formerly  he  directed.  Some  children  who  were  under 
the  care  of  the  Holy  Infancy,  and  whom  he  had  formerly 
terred,  recognized  him,  and  called  the  attention  of  the 
Fathers  to  him,  and  he  wa»  admitted  at  once  to  the 
St.  Stephen's  Asylum  Having  been  very  carefully 
educated,  he  learned  hw  catechinm  rapidly,  and  was 
admitted  to  bis  First  Communion.  Soon  afterwards  he 
•entered  the  Seminary  of  St.  Paul,  where  his  talents 
«nd  piety  will  long  be  remembered. 

"  May  the«o  two  new  priests  be  the  means  of  bringing 
bock  to  God  large  numbers  of  their  countrymen  en- 
veloped in  the  darkness  of  idolatry  I  " 


In  Louisville,  Ky.,  an  asylum  is  soon  to  be 
erected  for  old  and  indigent  colored  people.  The 
institution  will  be  placed  under  charge  of  those 
devoted  friends  of  the  friendless  and  homelews, 
the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor. 


Last  year  a  pilgrimage  of  penance  left  Prance 
to  visit  the  Holy  Land  ;  this  year  two  have  been 
organized,  one  of  which  has  already  reached  its 
destination.  It  is  made  up  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  pilgrims  ;  most  of  them  are  poor  persons, 
•expenses  of  the  trip  being  paid  by  wealthy  and  de- 
vout compatriots,  who  are  not  able  to  make  the 
pilgrimage  in  person.  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII  has 
written  a  letter  of  encouragement,  accompanied 
•by  his  Benediction,  to  the  Rev.  Father  Picard,  the 
indefatigable  director  of  the  pilgrimages.  He 
congratulates  him  on  the  good  results  of  the  for- 
mer pilgrimage,  both  for  France,  where  it  has  ex- 
cited a  great  and  special  devotion  to  the  places 
sanctified  by  the  footsteps  and  the  Blood  of  our 
Divine  Redeemer ;  and  for  the  East,  where  the 
faithful  have  been  stirred  up  to  greater  piety  and 
•conformity  to  the  teachings  of  their  faith  by  the 
•example  of  the  pilgrims.  The  same  privileges  and 
indulgences  are  granted  to  the  pilgrims  as  to  those 
••f  last  year.  

Miss  Flora  Kirwin  has  entered  the  Novitiate  of 
the  Poor  Clares  at  Bayswater,  England.  "The 
-austerest  Orders  of  the  Church,"  says  the  Catholic 
Times,  "are  recruited  oftener  than  not  by  delicate 
ladies  brought  up  in  luxury.  Miss  Kirwin  'IB  a 
first  cousin  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk." 


Some  time  ago  we  announced  that  seventy  fam- 
ilies of  Greek  Schismatics  in  the  diocese  of  Auran 
•(Damascus)  had  lately  been  converted  to  Catho- 
licity. We  are  happy  now  to  add  that  the  num- 
ber has  since  been  increased  to  five  hundred.  In 
fact,  the  entire  population  of  Amelchara,  includ- 
ing the  schismatical  pastor,  has  been  converted, 
and  made  their  abjuration  in  the  hands  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Auran.  The  eminent  prelate  ex- 


horted and  invited  the  pastor  and  the  chief  mem 
of  the  place  to  remain  at  his  residence  in  Damas- 
cus for  the  spiritual  exercises,  and  he  called  upon 
the  Salvatorian  monks  to  go  to  Amelchara  and 
give  a  mission.  The  zeal  and  charity  of  the  apos- 
tolic prelate  are  truly  edifying,  and  he  spares 
himself  no  labor  to  bring  back  the  schismatics 
into  the  fold  of  the  Church. 


We  had  the  pleasure  last  week  of  a  visit  from 
the  Rev.  Patrick  Riordan,  the  worthy  and  widely- 
known  rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  Chicago — one 
of  the  handsomest  churches  in  the  West,  and  built 
without  recourse  to  fairs  or  festivals.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  his  amiable  cousin,  the  Rev.  Father 
Dunne,  also  a  priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago. 
They  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  East, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  procure  altars  for  the 
new  church,  otherwise  complete.  We  clip  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  the  Catholic  Review,  re- 
ferring to  Father  Riordan's  visit  to  New  York  : 

"Father  Patrick  W.  Riordan,  who  has  built,  in  Chi- 
cago one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  expensive  churches 
in  the  West,  without  fair  or  festival,  is  in  town  get- 
ting plane  for  new  marble  altars.  Father  Riordan, 
when  asked  of  the  difficulties  he  experienced  in  his  novel 
method  of  church-building,  admitted  that  it  was  hard 
and  slow  work,  but  when  it  was  accomplished  it  was 
worth  to  him  and  his  parish  all  the  labor  and  anxiety 
it  had  cost  them.  The  Catholic  tone  of  the  people  was 
preserved  and  heightened.  They  had  learned  to  give 
with  pleasure,  and  as  a  Catholic  duty,  and  now  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  getting  from  them  whatever  he  told 
them  was  necessary." 

It  was  with  deep  regret  we  learned  last  week  of 
the  sudden  and  altogether  unexpected  death  of 
the  Rev.  Father  Whiteford,  S.  J.  He  was  a  young 
priest  whose  talents  and  efficiency  gave  promise 
of  a  long  and  useful  career.  For  some  years  past 
he  was  a  professor  at  Georgetown  College,  where 
he  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Father  Whiteford 
was  as  amiable  as  he  was  talented,  and  had  many 
friends  whose  sorrow  for  his  early  death  will  be 
heartfelt  and  lasting. 

We  have  to  announce  the  death  also  of  the  ven- 
erable Rev.  James  Bradley,  of  Newry,  Pa.,  one  of 
the  oldest  priests  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
patriarch  of  the  clergy  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Phil- 
adelphia. He  was  pastor  of  Newry  for  more  than 
fifty  years. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  I 


Personal. 

Q.  J.  W.— Such  matter  would  not  be  appropriate  for 
THB  "  AVE  MARIA,"  though  it  would  suit  other  pe- 
riodicals very  well. 

"  INQ.UIRBR." — No  impediment  exists  in  the  case  as 

you  Btn 
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New  Publications. 

NATALIE  NARISCHKIN,  Sister  of  Charity  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul.  By  Mrs.  Augustus  Craven,  Author  of 
"A  Sister's  Story."  Translated  by  Lady  Georgiana 
Fullerton.  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis : 
Benziger  Brothers. 

The  name  of  the  author,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
translator,  is  already  endeared  to  Catholic  hearts  ; 
and  this  interesting  sketch  of  a  conversion  to  the 
Church  from  the  Greek  schism,  and  to  a  religious 
life  from  the  temptations  of  an  elevated  social  po- 
sition in  the  world,  will  be  read  as  another  treas- 
ure contributed  by  them  to  edifying  literature.  To 
say  that  Mrs.  Craven's  piety  is  emotional  rather 
than  logical  is  simply  to  say  that  she  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  ninety-nine  in  every  hundred  of  her 
fellow-beings ;  but  the  hundredth,  unfortunately, 
is  the  loud-voiced  critic  who  will  make  himself 
heard,  while  those  who  sympathize  will  do  so  in 
silence.  They  will  continue  to  read  Mrs.  Craven, 
however,  in  spite  of  her  critics,  and  in  spite  of  the 
difficulty  which  we  of  this  work-a-day  Western 
land  must  have  in  endeavoring  to  realize  the 
greatness  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  a  young  girl  in 
the  higher  rank  of  European  society,  with  literally 
nothing  to  do  but  to  amuse  herself,  in  abandoning 
all  that  makes  life  pleasant  to  her,  to  devote  her- 
self to  the  service  of  the  poor  and  sick,  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  those  lying  afflicted  by  loathsome 
disease  in  the  crowded  hospital  ward,  to  listen 
often  to  foul-mouthed  reproach  in  return  for  her 
patient  care,  and  to  do  all  this  for  the  love  of  Him 
who  is  the  Redeemer  as  well  as  the  Creator  of 
humanity.  A  neat  and  presentable  volume,  suit- 
able as  a  premium  at  the  approaching  commence- 
ment exercises  of  our  schools. 

Six  LECTURES  ON  THE  HOLT  LAND,  with  an  Appen- 
dix on  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusa- 
lem. By  L.  de  Goesbriand,  Bishop  of  Burlington, 
Vermont.  Burlington  :  The  Free  Press  Association. 
1883. 

Christians  are  never  tired  of  listening  to  descrip- 
tions of  our  Saviour's  native  land,  the  scenes  of 
His  youth  and  manhood,  the  cave  where  He  was 
born,  the  village  where  He  worked  as  a  carpenter, 
the  river  in  which  He  was  baptized,  the  moun- 
tains whose  echoes  once  resounded  to  the  tones  of 
His  Divine  Voice,  the  sea  He  so  frequently  trav- 
ersed in  the  ship  of  Peter,  the  ways  trod  by  His 
sacred  feet,  the  garden  of  His  agony,  and,  above 
all,  the  summit  of  Calvary,  upon  which  the  Re- 
demption of  the  human  race  was  consummated. 
Bishop  de  Goesbriand  landed  at  Jaffa  on  the  22d 
of  Dec.,  1879,  and  visited  the  holy  places  in  the 
spirit  of  a  true  pilgrim.  He  gives  due  credit  to 
the  Fathers  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  whose  zeal 
has  preserved  from  desecration  these  shrines  so 


dear  to  Christian  hearts.  His  interesting  descrip- 
tions breathe  the  aroma  of  apostolic  fervor,  and 
will  be  read  with  profit  as  well  as  interest  by 
every  one.  A  well  printed  pamphlet,  which  we 
have  pleasure  in  recommending  to  all  without 
reservation. 

MAT  BROOKE.    By  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Dorsey...  New 
York  :  P.  J.  Kenedy,  5  Barclay  Street.    Price,  $1. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  story  which  the  distin- 
guished author  published  many  years  ago  under 
the  title  of  "  Conscience ;  or,  The  Trials  of  May 
Brooke.  An  American  Catholic  Tale."  Though 
much  inferior  to  Mrs.  Dorsey's  later  writings,  it 
will  amply  repay  perusal.  It  was  evidently  writ- 
ten for  young  girls,  who  will  be  specially  interested 
in  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  the  heroine. 

The  American   Catholic  Quarterly  Review 

for  April  (Vol.  VIII,  No.  30).  The  present  number 
of  this  admirable  review  is  unusually  interesting 
and  instructive.  Indeed  we  do  not  remember  ever 
having  seen  any  number  that  pleased  us  more. 
The  first  article,  "A  Limit  to  Evolution,"  by  Prof. 
St.  George  Mivart,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.,  is,  like  everything 
else  from  the  pen  of  this  eminent  scientist,  schol- 
arly and  exhaustive.  "Socialism,"  by  Rt.  Rev. 
James  O'Connor,  D.  D. ;  "The  Catholic  Church 
and  Popular  Education,"  by  Wm.  J.  Onahan,  and 
"  How  Church  History  is  Written,"  by  Very  Rer. 
James  A.  Corcoran,  D.  D.,  are  articles  replete  with 
information,  and  will  well  repay  a  close  perusal. 
The  contribution,  however,  that  pleased  us  most 
was  "The  American  Hierarchy  in  its  Threefold 
Source— Three  Representative  Bishops,"  by  John 
Gilmary  Shea,  LL.  D.  We  were  particularly  in- 
terested in  his  brief  review  of  the  biography  of 
Dom  Fray  Juan  de  Zumarraga,  first  Bishop  and 
Archbishop  of  Mexico,  by  Sr.  Joaquin  Garcia 
Icazbalceta.  We  were  only  sorry  that  the  learned 
Doctor  did  not  say  more  of  this  noble  and  zealous 
missionary  pioneer  of  our  sister  Republic.  By 
all  means  let  us  have  a  translation  of  Sr.  Icazbal- 
ceta's  masterly  work.  As  a  contribution  to  Cath- 
olic history  and  biography  it  is  invaluable.  A 
review  of  "  Mr.  Mozley's  Reminiscences  of  the  Ox- 
ford Movement,"  by  John  Charles  Earle,  B.  A., 
Oxon.,  is  in  every  way  pleasant  reading,  and  gives 
us  some  charming  pictures  of  the  early  life  of 
England's  great  ecclesiastic,  John  Cardinal  New- 
man. As  it  is  now  conducted,  the  Quarterly  is  a 
review  of  which  Catholics  may  well  be  proud,  and 
is  truly  deserving  of  their  hearty  support. 


We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Messrs.  Hickey  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  are  about  to  resume  the  Vatican 
Library  publications.  Many  new  and  valuable 
books  will  be  issued  in  cheap  and  attractive  style, 
notice  of  which  will  be  given  in  THE  "Avs 
MARIA  "  as  they  appear. 
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A  Child  of  Mary. 

BBDICAfED     TO    THIS     BODALITY    OF    THE    B.    T.    M., 

JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

FAVORED  mortal,  Mary's  child  ! 
Can  tongue  reveal  thy  bliss  ? 
The  spotless  angels  round  her  throne, 
Know  not  her  name  like  this. 

They  hail  her  as  their  Sovereign  Queen, 

The  Mother  of  their  Lord  ; 
They  are  but  servants  kneeling  there, 

To  wait  her  gracious  word. 

But  thou  canst  say,  as  Jesus  did, 

Mary,  Mother  mine ; 
For  He  Himself  on  Calvary's  Mount 

Has  made  that  Mother  thine. 

Tea :  then  and  there  she  called  thee, 
And  pressed  thee  to  her  heart, — 

'Twas  that  sweet  hour,  all  Mercy's  own, 
That  made  thee  what  thou  art 

Twas  in  that  hour  beneath  the  Cross, 

At  Jesus'  dying  prayer, 
That  first  her  sinless  hands  were  raised,— 

And  Mary  blessed  thee  there. 

Oh,  yes,  and  still  she  loves  thee  ; 

Heaven's  glorious  Queen  above 
Looks  down  upon  her  lowly  child 

With  more  than  mother's  love. 

She  guides  thee  every  step 

Of  life's  long,  rugged  way  ; 
If  thou  but  trust  and  cling  to  her, 

Thy  feet  can  never  stray. 

She'll  shield  thee  from  the  wily  snares 

Of  Satan's  evil  power  ; 
When  storms  arise,  that  fain  would  blast, 

She  '11  save  thee  in  that  hour. 

Fear  not, — thy  soul  is  in  her  hands, 

She  knows  the  price  it  cost ; 
Fear  not,  it  never  yet  was  heard 

That  Mary's  child  was  lost 


WHEN  the  Pope's  legates  took  the  insignia 
of  the  cardinalate  to  St.  Bonaventure,  in  Tus- 
cany, they  found  the  newly-appointed  Cardinal 
— this  gr«at  Franciscan  upon  whose  eloquence 
scholars  delighted  to  hang,  and  whose  wisdom 
kings  had  sought — washing  dishes  in  the  con- 
Tent  kitchen. 


The  Adventures  of  Fernando,  Grandee 
of  Spain. 


CAHOH     ICHMID 


PABT    II. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

HE  father  of  the  amiable  chil- 
dren now  approached  along  the 
arbor.  Alonso  made  a  few  steps 
towards  him  and  handed  him 
the  letter  of  introduction.  Fer- 
nando read  it,  looked  at  Alonso  a 
little  in  surprise,  and  greeted  him 
with  honor.  He  also  received  the 
Franciscan  Father  with  fitting  re- 
spect. Alonso,  whose  knees  trembled  under 
him,  sat  down  again  on  the  bench,  begging 
Fernando  to  take  the  place  between  him  and 
Father  Antonio.  After  a  brief  hesitation,  Fer- 
nando sat  down,  and  said  : 

"  You  come,  then,  from  Spain  P  that  is  my 
own  fatherland,  where  I  spent  the  happiest 
years  of  my  childhood  and  youth." 

u  You  are  a  native  Spaniard  !"  said  Alonso. 
11  Who  were  your  parents  ?  how  did  you  ever 
prevail  on  yourself  to  leave  glorious  Spain  to 
come  to  the  dark  woods  and  rough  mountains 
of  Bohemia  ?  " 

"My  adventures,"  replied  Fernando,  "have 
been  somewhat  curious ;  the  recollections  of 
my  childhood's  years  are  like  some  obscure 
dream.  I  lived  in  an  old  castle  with  vaulted 
passages  and  chambers;  the  high  windows 
looked  out  on  the  castle-garden.  The  lady 
whom  I  took  for  my  mother,  but  who  was  not 
such,  as  I  learned  later,  was  very  beautiful,  and 
exceedingly  kind  to  me.  My  older  brothers 
and  sisters — as  I  took  them  to  be — were  named 
Philip,  Eugenie,  and  Carlos ;  the  names  of  the 
younger  ones  I  have  forgotten.  The  gentle- 
man whom  I  called  father  was  seldom  at  home. 
He  seemed  to  have  no  particular  affection  for 
children ;  he  was  very  strict,  and  we  were 
much  afraid  of  him.  That  is  almost  all  I  re- 
member. One  other  occurrence,  however,  I 
have  a  lively  remembrance  of.  I  was  once 
very  ill.  On  a  sudden  my  mother,  with  all 
the  children,  had  to  go  away.  Our  severe 
father  had  so  commanded,  for  he  thought  my 
illness  to  be  contagious.  Mother  came  once 
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more  to  my  bedside,  blessed  me,  kissed  me  re- 
peatedly, bedewed  my  face  with  tears,  and 
promised  to  return  soon.  That  farewell  re- 
mains vividly  impressed  on  my  mind  to  this 
hour.  Father  pressed  her  to  go,  and  I  have 
never  seen  her  since.  Father  had  a  lute-player, 
named  Pedro,  who  was  a  great  favorite  with 
us  children.  He  sang  beautiful  legends  in 
verse,  made  us  presents,  and  taught  us  all  sorts 
of  games,  which  we  played  with  great  zest. 
All  of  us  loved  him  dearly.  When  I  became 
ill  he  remained  behind  as  my  nurse ;  but  he 
suddenly  got  raving  mad,  and  tried  to  kill 
me  with  a  knife.  My  pleadings,  however,  to 
which  my  anguish,  doubtless,  gave  peculiar 
expression,  saved  me  at  the  last  moment.  But 
he  had  given  me  three  wounds,  the  marks  of 
which  I  still  bear  on  my  body." 

Alonso  listened  to  this  relation  with  the  deep- 
est attention  and  sympathy.  When  he  heard 
his  late  wife  mentioned,  and  the  names  of  his 
children  pronounced,  the  tears  rushed  to  his 
eyes.  He  shuddered  when  Fernando  spoke  of 
the  attempt  on  his  life.  Father  Antonio,  too, 
became  pale  and  excited  when  he  was  reminded 
-of  the  murderous  deed  and  the  three  bloody 
wounds.  Alonso  was  very  glad,  however,  to 
find  that  Fernando  did  not  suspect  him  of 
having  had  any  hand  in  the  scheme  of  assas- 
sination ;  and  Father  Antonio  felicitated  him- 
self that  he  was  not  recognized,  and  that  the 
cruelty  of  the  lute-player  was  ascribed  to  in- 
sanity. Both  thanked  God  in  their  heart  of 
hearts  that  He  had  hindered  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  terrible  crime. 

Fernando  then  related  further  how  he  had 
been  raised  by  Bernardo,  and  how  he  went  to 
London,  to  Vienna,  and  finally  came  to  Bo- 
hemia. 

Alonso  had  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the 
young  man  before  him  was  the  son  of  his 
deceased  brother.  Still,  in  order  to  come  to 
the  most  perfect  certainty,  he  desired  to  see 
the  marks  of  the  wounds.  He  said,  therefore : 
"  Your  history  is,  indeed,  wonderful ;  but  have 
you  never  heard  anything  more  about  your 
,  parents  ?  " 

"Never,"  replied  Fernando,  sorrowfully. 
"  Bernardo  had  promised  to  tell  me  the  secret 
of  my  life,  but  his  unexpected  death  prevented 
him.1' 

"Well,"  said  Alonso,  "perhaps  1  can  give 
you  some  information.  But  all  depends 
on  whether  you  are  really  the  one  whom 


that  insane  man  wanted  to  kill.  Can  the 
marks  of  the  wounds  be  seen,  as  you  inti- 
mated?" 

"  You  shall  see  them  yourselves,"  said  Fer- 
nando, tearing  open  his  waistcoat  aud  show- 
ing the  scars. 

Alonso  sprang  to  his  feet,  opened  his  arms, 
grasped  Fernando,  and,  pressing  him  to  his 
heart,  exclaimed,  amidst  a  flood  of  tears:  "0 
Fernando,  you  are  really  my  nephew,  the  son 
of  my  deceased  brother  !  You  are  a  Count  of 
Alvarez,  the  only  rightful  heir  of  one  of  the 
grandest  countships  of  Spain.  By  an  unfort- 
unate series  of  circumstances  you  were  de- 
prived of  your  birthright ;  you  grew  up  igno- 
rant of  your  noble  descent,  and  knew  nothing 
of  your  dear  parents  and  relations.  I  myself 
thought  you  dead.  But  as  noon  as  I  learned 
you  were  alive,  my  heart  longed  to  find  you. 
I  sighed  for  the  happy  moment  when  I  might 
press  you  in  my  arms.  Out  of  love  for  you, 
whom  I  knew  only  as  a  child,  I  left  our  loved 
fatherland,  and  have  made  this  long  journey 
to  Bohemia,  to  see  you  with  my  own  eyes. 
I  wished  to  repair  the  injustice  done  yon, 
lead  you  back  in  triumph  to  Spain,  install 
you  as  heir  of  Alvarez,  and  restore  you  all 
of  your  possessions.  I  greet  you  then,  dear- 
est Fernando,  with  all  the  affection  of  my 
heart.  Receive  me  as  the  brother  of  your 
father  of  happy  memory,  and  give  me  your 
love!" 

Fernando  was  astonished  and  overjoyed.  He 
embraced  his  uncle,  and  wept  tears  of  joy  om 
his  neck.  Alonso,  too,  wept  for  joy ;  but  his 
tears  were  mingled  with  those  of  bitterest  sor- 
row. "Alas  ! "  he  thought,  "  if  Fernando  knew 
how  I  once  hated  and  tried  to  destroy  him, 
he  would  turn  from  me  in  horror.  Thus  does 
guilt  embitter  the  sweetest  moments  of  life." 
Then  opening  his  upper  garment  and  unfas- 
tening the  brilliant  diamond  star  from  his 
breast,  Alonso  handed  it  to  Fernando,  saying  : 
"Behold  this,  the  insignia  of  my  dignity  as 
Grandee  of  Spain.  As  it  no  longer  belongs  to 
me,  I  deliver  it  to  you.  Come,  let  me  fasten 
it  on  your  breast.  And  may  this  star  be  a 
slight  recompense  to  you  for  the  wounds  yom 
have  received ! " 

"Ah  ! "  exclaimed  Fernando,  "  when  those 
wounds  were  bleeding  little  did  I  -think  they 
would  lead  to  such  a  happy  identification,  and 
be  of  such  price  to  me  !  Thus  does  God  know 
how  to  turn  evil  to  good." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Whilst  Uncle  Alonso  was  making  himself 
known  to  his  nephew,  and  decorating  him  with 
the  star  as  a  grandee  of  Spain,  Clara,  Fer- 
nando's  wife,  was  approaching  through  an  ar- 
bor, to  bid  the  strange  gentlemen  welcome. 
But  when  she  saw  the  star  sparkling  on  Fer- 
nando's  breast,  and  heard  him  called  Don  Fer- 
nando, she  stopped,  and  turned  suddenly  pale. 
There  seemed  to  yawn  between  him  and  her- 
self an  impassable  abyss. 

Don  Alonso,  who,  in  the  transport  of  his 
feelings,  did  not  perceive  Clara,  continued 
speaking:  "Now  let  us  make  haste  and  get 
away.  My  carriage  stands  there  ready.  I  will 
present  you  to  the  Emperor  that,  as  king  of 
Spain,  he  may  acknowledge  your  rights,  secure 
you  the  possession  of  your  estates,  and  declare 
your  amiable  children  Counts  and  Countesses 
of  Alvarez,  the  only  rightful  heirs  of  your 
titles.  What  countrywoman  is  your  wife?" 

"She  is  the  daughter  of  a  forester,"  said 
Fernando;  ''her  name  is  Clara  Hermann." 

"  What  ?  "  cried  Don  Alonso,  his  counte- 
nance darkened  and  the  pride  of  his  noble  birth 
aroused  ;  "  a  forester's  daughter — the  daughter 
of  a  huntsman  ?  "  he  repeated.  "  This  is  bad, 
very  bad  !  this  surprises  me.  I  had  not  thought 
of  such  a  possibility,  absorbed  as  I  was  with 
other  feelings.  Now  all  my  joy  is  ruined,  and 
my  grief  is  unutterable." 

Fernando  was  much  troubled  by  these  words. 
Alonso  observed  it,  and  said  : 

"  Why,  of  course,  you  didn't  know  you  were 
a  count  of  the  noblest  blood  of  Spain,  other- 
wise the  unlucky  thought  would  never  have 
crossed  your  mind  to  marry  a  peasant.  We 
must  put  our  wits  together  to  see  how  we  may 
remedy  this  misfortune." 

Clara  was  grieved  to  the  heart  at  these  cruel 
words.  She  glided  away  unobserved,  as  she 
had  come. 

Alonso  sprang  to  his  feet,  rubbed  his  fore- 
head, and  paced  to  and  fro.  All  of  a  sudden, 
he  said  to  Father  Antonio :  "  Father,  perhaps 
you  can  give  us  some  information.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  error  in  the  person  constitutes  an 
impediment.  Could  not  the  marriage  be  de- 
clared null  for  this  reason,  and  so  be  dissolved  ?  " 

"There  is  n<>  need  of  discussing  this  mat- 
ter," interposed  1-Vrnando.  "  I  will  not  sep- 
arate from  Clara  under  any  consideration.  No, 
no !  not  for  any  countship  would  I  be  untrue  , 


to  my  dear  wife.  Nothing  shall  separate  us 
but  death  alone.  At  first  I  rejoiced  at  the  idea 
of  being  a  count ;  but  this  little  fancy  is  over 
now, — gone  as  quickly  as  it  came.  1  will  have 
no  more  words  about  your  countship,  if  it  in- 
volves such  a  condition.  I  am  glad  to  know 
you,  noble  uncle.  But  speak  no  more  of  sep- 
aration. Go  back  to  your  glorious  Spain, 
without  me ;  I  will  remain  here  in  my  adopted 
country,  where  I  am  as  happy  and  contented 
as  I  could  wish.  I  am  just  now  too  excited  to 
converse  with  you  any  longer.  I  could  never 
be  of  your  way  of  thinking.  I  should  have 
expected  more  wisdom  and  humanity  from 
you.  Excuse  me  if  I  now  retire.  I  will  return 
shortly,  but  if  you  .speak  of  divorce  again  it 
will  be  only  to  say,  good-bye." 

Fernando  went  to  seek  for  Clara.  .She  had 
told  him  she  would  come  to  the  garden  di- 
rectly, and  he  wondered  where  she  was.  He 
found  her  lying  on  a  sofa  in  the  sitting-room, 
bathed  in  tears,  her  face  white  as  a  corpse.  Her 
three  children  stood  by  her,  weeping  piteously. 

"  Clara,  dearest  Clara ! "  cried  Fernando,  '*  for 
Heaven's  sake,  what  ails  you  ?  what  is  the 
matter  ?  " 

Clara  looked  up,  sorrowfully,  and,  seeing  the 
star  on  his  breast,  exclaimed  :  "  Oh  !  that  star 
is  an  unlucky  one  for  me  and  my  children. 
You  are  a  count,  a  great  lord,  and  I  am  only 
a  forester's  daughter.  Your  uncle,  whose 
haughty  glances  frightened  me,  and  whose 
words  made  me  shudder  with  horror,  will 
never  agree  to  our  marriage.  He  intends  to 
separate  us.  He  wants  to  persuade  you  to  dis- 
card me  and  marry  some  great  countess.  He 
will  make  you  deny  your  children,  and  not 
permit  them  even  to  bear  your  name.  Oh  !  I 
shall  not  long  survive  this  terrible  blow ;  it 
will  surely  cause  my  death." 

"  Dearest  Clara,"  said  Fernando,  folding  her 
in  his  arms,  "what  thoughts  disturb  your 
heart !  Is  it  possible  you  could  for  a  moment 
believe  that  your  Fernando  would  put  his  be- 
loved wife  away  and  forsake  his  dear  children  ! 
No,  no,  never !  such  a  faithless  husband,  such 
an  inhuman  father,  thank  God,  I  am  not.  I 
have  refused  the  countship.  And  this  star 
sparkling  with  diamonds — see,  I  tear  it  from  my 
breast  and  throw  it  from  me.  You  are  more 
precious  to  me  than  all  the  jewels  of  the  world." 

He  sat  down  by  her  side,  and,  taking  her 
handkerchief  from  her  hand,  gently  wiped  her 
eyes.  She  wept  anew,  but  this  time  tears  of  joy. 
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"You  are  a  noble  husband,  dearest  Fer- 
nando," said  Clara,  as  soon  as  she  could  con- 
trol her  emotion ;  "your  love  towards  me  has 
been  tried  like  gold  in  the  fire.  Now  I  am 
happier,  if  possible,  than  before." 

Fernando  also  had  tears  in  his  eyes.  Both 
parents  embraced  their  children,  while  lit- 
tle Fernando  exclaimed,  joyfully :  "God  be 
praised  !  now  we  '11  all  keep  together  !" 

"Yes,  my  dear  children,"  said  the  father: 
"I  will  remain  with  you  and  your  dear 
mother.  With  our  union  and  love  we  shall 
be  happier  than  with  all  the  pomp  and  riches 
of  Spain." 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


God's  Providence. 


a  certain  occasion,  after  the 
celebrated    Father   Beauregard 
had    preached    in   one  of   the 
churches  of  Paris  a  beautiful 
discourse  on  Providence,  a  man 
accosted   him,  saying:    "I    have 
heard  your  sermon ;   it  certainly 
was  very  fine,  but  I  cannot  perceive 
the  force  of  your  arguments ;  1  do  not 
believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Providence, 
for  "I  receive  none  of  its  cares  or  benefits." 
"  What !  are  you  such  an  unbeliever  ?" 
"Ah,  Father,  facts  are  stubborn  things ;  my 
wife  and  three  children  work  hard,  and  have 
never  injured  any  one;  yet  I  am  reduced  to 
such  distress  by  the  failure  of  one  of  my  debt- 
ors that,  not  being  able  to  bear  such  misery, 
have  determined  on  committing  suicide." 

"And  how  on  earth  did  you  come  to  church, 
if  you  entertained  such  a  wicked  purpose  ?  " 

"I  happened  to  pass  by  when  the  people 
were  entering,  and  I  followed  them." 

"And  you  still  think  there  is  no  Providence? 
What  but  a  special  Providence  could  ordain 
that,  while  contemplating  self-destruction,  you 
should  enter  a  church,  and  hear  a  discourse 
just  suited  for  you,  and  that  you  should  be  in- 
duced to  come  and  deposit  your  griefs  in  my 
bosom  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  admit,"  said  the  poor  creature,  af- 
ter a  slight  pause,  "that  there  is  something 
remarkable  in  that;  but,  still,  how  am  T  to 
meet  my  creditors,  to  whom  I  owe  $625  ? 
How  has  Providence  provided  for  that  ?  " 
"  Listen.  I  believe  you  to  be  sincere,  though 


unfortunate.  Here  are  $725,  given  to  me  the 
other  day  by  a  lady,  after  a  sermon  on  alms,  to 
be  disposed  of  in  works  of  charity  ;  take  it  in 
God's  name,  and  recognize  in  the  gilt  the 
effects  of  His  all-ruling  Providence." 

The  poor  man  repented  of  his  wicked  inten- 
tion, and,  we  hope,  ever  continued  to  adore 
the  Divine  Providence. 


A  Prayer  for  Students. 


CONSECRATION  OF  STUDIES  TO  THE  IMMACULATE   CON- 
CEPIION  OF  THE   BLESSED   VIRGIN   MART. 


Our  Holy  Father  Leo  XIII,  by  a  decree 
dated  Nov.  18,  1882,  grants  an  Indulgence  of 
300  days,  to  be  gained  once  a  day,  to  all  young 
people  engaged  in  study,  who,  at  least  with 
contrite  heart,  recite  the  following  prayer  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  : 

"0  most  tender  Mother,  invoking  the  mys- 
tery of  thy  Immaculate  Conception,  I  place 
under  thy  patronage  all  my  studies  and  liter- 
ary efforts.  I  affirm  that  I  follow  them  espec- 
ially in  order  that  I  may  the  better  promote 
the  glory  of  God  and  devotion  to  thee.  There- 
fore, I  beseech  thee,  most  loving  Mother,  Seat 
of  Wisdom,  that  thou  wouldst  deign  to  look 
with  favor  on  my  labors ;  and  I,  on  my  part 
(which  is  but  just),  freely  and  fervently  prom- 
ise that  whatever  good  may  thence  result  to 
me,  I  will  refer  to  thy  intercession  with  God." 


The  Sons  of  St.  Ignatius. 


The  names  of  the  cities  and  towns  which 
are  scattered  through  western  America  bear 
witness  to  the  faith  of  those  who  founded 
them.  Jesuit  missionaries  were  the  first  to 
explore  those  vast  regions  which  are  now  rap- 
idly becoming  the  seat  of  a  great  empire. 
There  is  not  a  continent  nor  a  country  which 
does  not  bear  upon  it  some  record  of  the  heroic 
zeal  which  had  its  origin  in  the  heart  of  St. 
Ignatius.  The  bones  of  the  Jesuit  martyrs 
are  found  in  all  lands,  from  Canada  to  China ; 
and  the  Order  is  to-day  doing  its  noble  work 
with  all  the  devotedness  which  characterized 
it  in  the  first  century  of  its  existence.  The 
Arabs  have  a  proverb  which  says  that  "it  is 
only  at  trees  which  bear  golden  fruit  that 
stones  are  thrown." 


THE 
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HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.-St.  Lnlw,  L  «. 
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Our    Lady's    Praises   Sung   by   Non- 
Catholics. 


\\   OFFERING    FOB   THE    MONTH  OF    MAY. 


BY   THE  BEV.   T.   J.   JKNKINM. 


|HE  Virgin's  praises  are  like  her  own 
ssedness — unending.-  Men  and  angels 
have  vied  in  the  holy  contest  from  the 
dawn  of  the  world ;  and  no  one  can  count 
the  ages  of  lauds  yet  to  come,  not  to  mention 
that  her  name  shall  be  coupled  with  Jesus'  in 
eternal  anthems. 

'  Three  and  four  years  ago,  respectively,  we 
had  the  honor  of  laying  the  tribute  of  eight 
English  and  American  and  nine  German 
(Protestant)  poets  at  the  feet  of  the  Ever- 
Blessed,  blest  by  all.  Though  possessed  with 
vague  impressions  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
field  thus  opened,  we  hardly  realized  what  fur- 
ther researches  in  the  same  direction  would 
bring  to  light  of  the  "treasures  new  and  old 
brought  forth  by  the  wise  scribes" — writing 
u  better  than  they  knew"  of  mankind's  Queen. 
It  is  simple  truth  to  say  that  if  all  the  Laudes 
Viryines  of  non-Catholic  writers,  in  verse 
alone,  were  carefully  gleaned,  two  portly  vol- 
umes would  scarcely  contain  them. 

The  object  of  this  third  series  of  poems  and 
hymns — the  "Aves,"  as  some  one  has  called 
them,  "from  Protestant  lips" — will  be  to  sup- 
plement the  testimonies  of  English-speaking 
masters  of  verse,  adduced  in  "Our  Lady  and 
Some  Non-Catholic  Poets,"  adding  only  one 
or  the  other  missing  decade  in  the  "German 
Protestant  Kosiiry." 
Mr.  James  J.  Treacy,  in  his  carefully-com- 


piled "Catholic  Flowers  from  Protestant  Gar- 
dens," has  gathered  a  number  of  nosegays, 
presented  by  especially  our  own  contempo- 
rary poets  for  the  shrine  of  our  Lady.  No 
less  than  fifteen  new  contributions  to.  our 
Marials  are  counted  in  this  new  presentation 
at  the  altar  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  If  not 
all  are  formally  introduced,  the  reason  may  be 
sought  in  our  selecting  only  the  fittest,  and 
most  pressing  in  their  demands,  for  a  part  in 
this  goodly  company  of  lovers  of  her  "whom 
the  King  has  seen  fit  to  honor,"  and  wills  that 
all  men  shall  proclaim  as  second  in  II is  king- 
dom. If  the  multitude  and  cogency  of  the  tes- 
timonies to  the  Church,  her  feasts,  her  saints, 
her  worship,  given  in  Mr.  Treacy 's  welcome 
volume  astonish  the  reader,  it  may  add  to  his 
admiration  to  learn  that  these  hundreds  of 
pieces  are,  after  all,  only  selections  from  the 
mass  of  matter  that  could  be  piled  into  vol- 
umes on  kindred  subjects.  There  are,  at  least,' 
three  to  five  volumes  of  English  authors  that 
might  be  edited  I'M  toto  as  they  stand  :  Mr. 
Orby  Shipley's  scholarly  Lyra  Eucharist ica, 
Lyra  Messianica,  and  others,  publu-hed  by  the 
distinguished  layman  while  still  an  Anglican ; 
Philip  Wooseley's  translations  of  Church 
Hymns;  Rev.  John  Keble's  whole  "Christian 
Year,"  from  which  we  shall  quote;  many 
other  scattered  pieces  already  quoted  in  these 
pages ;  and  Rev.  M.  Neale's  renditions  of 
hymns,  and  original  sacred  poetry.  If  au- 
thors of  foreign  tongues  be  included  in  the 
estimate,  the  little  "Catholic  Flowers  from 
Protestant  Gardens"  would  have  to  spread 
into  whole  partemes  of  floral  collections  rival- 
ling the  famous  hanging-gardens  of  Babylon, 
or  the  present  floating  .flowery  island  of  the 
China  Sea,  and  necessitate  a  standing  worship 
of  flowers  such  as  Prescott  so  delightfully  de- 
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scribes  as  practised  by  a  whole  tribe  of  the 
original  Aztecs. 

Before  we  bring  forward  our  new  witnesses 
and  lovers  of  the  Queen  in  this  happy  May- 
time,  let  some  who  are  used  to  this  august  pres- 
ence finish  the  lauds  they  intoned  in  the  days 
departed.  Dear  Longfellow  has,  alas  !  gone  to 
his  account  in  the  maturity  of  his  intellect, 
"  full  of  days  and  merits,"  as  far  as  this  world 
judges,  without  having  bowed  his  beautiful 
head,  in  dying,  to  the  Mother  Church  ;  saying 
not  even  with  his  last  breath,  in  the  words  of 
the  spiritual  gladiator:  Augusta,  "moritnrus 
te  saluto"  May  confiding  hope  still  trust  he 
whispered  it  to  his  guardian  angel,  and  the 
echo  was  heard  in  the  Court  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Hosts  just  as  he  was  putting  one 
foot  on  the  threshold !  Come  forth,  then, 
Mary-worshipper !  and  chant  a  death-song  to 
her  you  know  now  to  be  the  very  Queen  your 
living  heart  felt  betimes  she  must  be : 

"Virgin,  and  Mother  of  our  dear  Redeemer  ! 
All  hearts  are  touched  and  softened  at  her  name  ; 
Alike  the  bandit  with  the  bloody  hand, 
The  priest,  the  prince,  the  scholar,  and  the  peasant, 
The  man  of  deeds,  the  visionary  dreamer, 
Pay  homage  'o  her  as  one  ever  present ! 
And  even  as  children  who  have  much  offended 
A  too  indulgent  father,  in  great  shame, 
Penitent,  and  yet  not  daring  unattended 
To  go  into  his  presence,  at  the  gate 
Speak  with  their  sister,  and  confiding  wait 
Till  she  goes  in  before,  and  intercedes  ; 
So  men  repenting  of  their  evil  deeds, 
And  yet  not  venturing  rashly  to  draw  near 
•     With  their  request  an  angry  Father's  ear, 
Offer  to  her  their  prayers  and  their  confession, 
And  she  for  them  in  heaven  makes  intercession. 
And  if  our  Faith  had  given  us  nothing  more 
Than  this  example  of  all  womanhood, 
So  mild,  so  merciful,  so  strong,  so  good, 
So  patient,  peaceful,  loyal,  loving,  pure, 
This  were  enough  to  prove  it  higher,  and  truer 
Than  all  the  creeds  the  world  had  known  before." 

The  poet  has  elsewhere  paraphrased — cling- 
ing, however,  very  closely  to  the  Catholic 
version  of  the  original — the  colloquy  of  the 
blessed  pair  treating  of  man's  redemption,  to  be 
introduced  by  the  woman's  consent  who  should 
bear  the  Eternal  Son.  We  would  much  pre- 
fer to  close  Longfellow's  brilliant  reception 
by  this  one  line  of  long-drawn  sweetness,  in 
which  he  unwittingly  echoes  the  traditions 
of  all  the  old  Catholic  discoverers,  commenc- 
ing with  the  saintly  Columbus,  the  explorers 
and  missionaries — in  fine,  the  whole  hierarchy 


of  the  Church,  in  the  United  States,  when  he 
sings  the  sublime  preface  to  his  grand  chant : 

"  This  is  indeed  the  Blessed  Mary's  Land  !  " 

May  he  add  the  conclusion  of  the  Ave  Regina 
as  his  own : 

"  Vale,  0  valde  decora, 
Et  pro  nobis  Christum  exora  !  " 

Poor  Goethe  shall  have  this  opportunity  to 
finish  .his  stammered  and  churlish  mite  of 
praise  to  one  his  material  soul  would  have 
worshipped,  had  he  known  her,  as  he  paints 
his  own  fallen,  now  repentant,  Margaret, 
kneeling,  heart-broken,  hair  dishevelled,  hands 
looked,  head  bowed,  and  eyes  streaming — a 
very  Magdalen — at  the  foot  of  the  shrine  of 
the  Mother  of  Jesus,  as  she  pours  forth  this 
agonizing  prayer — translated,  too,  by  our 
American  writer,  Bayard  Taylor : 

"  Incline,  0  Maiden, 
With  sorrow  laden, 
Thy  gracious  countenance  upon  my  pain. 

"  The  sword  thy  heart  in 
With  anguish  smarting, 
Thou  lookest  up  to  where  thy  Son  is  slain. 

"  Thou  «eest  the  Father  ; 

Thy  sad  sighs  gather, 
And  bear  aloft  thy  sorrow  and  His  pain. 

•  "  Ah,  past  guessing, 
Beyond  expressing, 

The  pangs  that  wring  my  flesh  and  bone. 
Why  this  anxious  heart  so  burnetb, 
Why  it  trembleth,  why  it  yearneth, 
"  Knowest  thou,  and  thou  alone." 

And  the  Fad,  sweet,  closing  refrain  : 

"  Help  !  rescue  me  from  death  and  stain  ; 
0  Maiden  ! 
Thou  sorrow-laden, 
Incline  thy  countenance  upon  my  pain  !  " 

Rev.  John  Keble's  " Christian  Year"  offers 
to  Catholic  eyes  and  minds  the  quite  curious 
phenomenon  of  a  regular  Anglican  minister, 
living  and  dying  as  such,  sittiug  down  deliber- 
ately through  a  long  course  of  years  of  his  ma- 
ture manhood,  and  inditing  a  sacred  poem  on 
every  Sunday  and  feria  major  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical year,  including  the  recurring  saints'  days 
about  Christmas-tide,  all  the  minor  feasts  hav- 
ing special  epistles  and  gospels;  and  conclud- 
ing his  astonishing  book  by  a  piece  on  each 
of  the  Seven  Sacraments — except,  probably, 
penance, — and  descending  to  such  purely  Cath- 
olic themes  as  visitation  and  communion  of 
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the  sick,  and  to  churching  of  women.  Tlu-p 
is  no  more  Protestantism  displayed  than  in 
the  plays*  of  Shakspere,  who  fav^r-  n<>  new- 
fangled doctors  or  ilnctrnu-s— tl  (ap- 
proach to  drawing  the  line  being  in  these 
stanzas  of  Gunpowder  Treason  : 

"She  (the  Church)   mourns  that   tender   hearts 

should  bend 

Before  a  meaner  shrine, 
And  upon  saint  or  angel  spend 
The  love  that  should  be  Thine. 

"  Speak  gently  of  our  sister's  fall ; 

Who  knows  but  gentle  love 

May  win  her  at  our  patient  call, 

The  surer  way  to  prove  ?  " 

Keble'a  apotheosizing  of  King  Charles,  the 
"Martyr,"  is,  however,  a  stretch  upon  Rome's 
scrutinizing   canonization-process.     But  this 
aside,  if  it  were  the  place,  one  might  attempt 
some  explanation  of  how  an  Anglican  can  be- 
lieve himself  a  sterling  Catholic — claim  alf  the 
past  glories  of  the  Church,  reason  and  act  as  if 
in  her  true  pale  in  the  English  '"  branch,"  and 
talk  as  unconcernedly  about  what  other  Prot- 
estants consider  distinctive  Roman  Catholics1 
beliefs  and  usages  as  if  all  were  well.     Certain 
it  remains  that  Newman's  "Apologia"  goes  to 
prove  nothing  if  not  his  entire  sincerity  in  all 
his  career  of  Protestant  vicar,  divine,  preacher, 
up  to  the  final  break  in  his  convictions,  caused 
by  his  study  of  the  heresies  of  Arius,  Mace- 
donius,  and  others.     That  Keble  was  of  the 
High  Church  party  and  advanced  Ritualists 
of  his  time  is  plain  from  his  book,  though,  be- 
ing edited  in  1827,  it  came  too  soon  for  the 
influence    of   the    Tractarian    and    Puseyite 
movement,  culminating    in  the  re-establish- 
ment of  a  performance  of  the  ritual  of  the 
Mass,    auricular    confession,  and    nunneries. 
Some  extracts  now  may  satisfy  the  aroused 
curiosity  of  our  readers.    We  allow  space  only 
for  Marials.    The  Annunciation — minus  the 
"Ave  Maria,"  than  which  Scott,  Hemans  nor 
Byron  ever  penned  a  truer  and  more  charming 
— has  these  stanzas  : 

"  Thou  wept'st,  meek  Maiden,  Mother  mild, 
Thou  wept'st  upon  thy  sinless  Child, 

Thy  very  heart  was  riven  ; 
And  yet,  what  mourning  matron  here 
Would  deem  thy  sorrows  bought  too  dear 
By  all  on  this  side  heavt n  ? 

"  A  Son  that  never  did  amiss, 
That  never  shamed  His  Mother's  kiss, 


Nor  crowed  her  fondest  prayer  : 
ii  from  the  tree  He  deigned  to  bow 
For  her  His  agonized  brow, 

Her,  His  sole  earthly  care."  .  .  , 

After  the  touching  ".In-  Maria,"  this  rendi- 
tion of  St.  Luke : 

44  Bleu'd  is  the  womb  that  bore  Him— bless 'd 
The  bosom  where  His  lips  were  press'd  ; 

But  rather  bless 'd  are  they 
Who  hear  His  word  and  keep  it  well, 
The  living  homes  where  Christ  shall  dwell, 

And  never  pass  away." 

THB    PURIFICATION, 

prefaced  and  indexed  by  the  words,  "  Blessed 
are  the  pure  of  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God," 
glorifies  the  mysterious  presentation,  intro- 
ducing all  the  saintly  actors,  and  thus  por- 
traying the  Blessed  Mother  and  her  spouse: 

"  His  throne  thy  bosom  blest, 

0  Mother  undefiTd— 
That  throne,  if  aught  beneath  the  skies 
Beseems  the  sinless  Child. 

"  Lost  in  high  thoughts,  '  whose  son 

The  wondrous  Babe  m-ght  prove,' 
Her  guileless  husband  walks  beside, 
Bearing  the  hallow 'd  dove  : 

"  Meet  emblem  of  His  vow, 
Who  on  this  happy  day, 
His  dovelike  soul— best  sacrifice- 
Did  on  God's  altar  lay." 

(TO  BB  CONTINUED). 


Memories. 


BT    MK8.  ANNA    HANSOM    DOBfiKT. 


THE  STORY  OP  CLEG'S  CHILD. 

(CONCLUSION. ) 

Mrs.  McCoy  welcomed  the  strangers  at  her 
shop-door,  where  she  had  been  anxiously  wait- 
ing the  return  of  the  bell- man,  and  whatever 
news  he  might  bring;  she  invited  them  in, 
and  told  Mr.  Harwood  all  the  particulars  of 
low,  when  and  where  she  had  found  the  child. 
While  she  was  speaking,  his  overstrained  feel- 
ngs  gave  way :  he  covered  his  bowed  face 
with  his  hands  and  wept.  As  to  Joanna,  her 
mourning  was  turned  into  such  joy  that  she 
ihrew  her  arms  around  the  Widow  McCoy  and 
her.  "I  nui-sed  her  at  my  own  breast 
whin  f-he  was  a  baby,  an'  my  heart 's  bin  broke 
ntirely  iver  since  she  sthrayed  off,"  she  sobbed. 
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They  went  up-stairs,  and  Mr.  Harwood  rec- 
ognized his  "  butterfly  "  through  her  strange 
disguise,  and  leaned  over  to  kiss  her  ever  so  gen- 
tly, when  she  stirred  in  her  sleep,  and  sobbed, 
44 1  want-a  my  ma-ma — I  want-a  Jo."  They 
thought  it  best  not  to  awaken  her,  but  wrapped 
her  up  in  the  soft,  warm  things  Jo  had  brought, 
just  as  she  was — "the  funniest-looking  little 
guy  in  her  ruffles  and  war-paint  that  was  ever 
t*een,"  Mr.  Harwood  told  his  wife  afterwards — 
and  she  was  taken  down  to  the  carriage  in 
Jo's  faithful  arms,  still  sleeping.  Mr.  Harwood 
waited  to  thank  Mrs.  McCoy  in  the  most  grate- 
ful terms  for  all  she  had  done ;  he  offered  her 
a  large  sum  of  money,  not  knowing  how  else 
to  show  the  depth  of  the  obligation  he  felt ; 
but  she  refused  flatly,  saying :  "  You  owe  me 
no  thanks,  sur,  at  all ;  I 'd  ha1  done  the  same 
if  it  had  bin  a  poor  little  nagur,  or  even  a  kit- 
ten, lost  an'  cryin'  in  the  dark  sthreet ;  an',  sur, 
wi'  many  thanks  for  the  same,  it  would  be  a 
mortal  sin  to  be  afther  takin'  pay  for  what  I 
did  for  God's  sake — glory  to  His  name  1 " 

"  I  will  bring  her  and  her  mother  to  see  you, 
and  let  them  thank  you." 

"  If  you  plase,  sur  ;  but  indeed  I  don't  want 
to  be  thanked." 

u  I  can't  speak  for  my  wife,  but  indeed  you 
won't  get  rid  of  us  as  easily  as  you  .  think, 
Mrs. " 

"  McCoy,  at  your  service, — widdy  of  Patrick 
McCoy — God  rest  his  soul ! "  she  said,  courte- 
sying. 

He  wrung  her  honest  hand.  The  woman  as- 
tonished him  by  her  native  dignity,  her  piety, 
and  her  genuine  benevolence ;  and  he  left  her, 
wondering  if  there  might  not  be  something 
rotten  in  his  philosophy. 

"  Come  to  my  house  at  12  o'clock  to-day — 
for  I  see  it  is  nearly  dawn,"  he  said  to  the  bell- 
man, "and  get  the  reward  you  have  fairly 
won,  my  good  friend."  He  shook  hands  with 
him  too  ;  the  carriage  rolled  away,  and,  as  the 
sound  of  the  wheels  was  lost  in  the  distance, 
the  Widow  McCoy  cuddled  herself  down  in 
the  middle  of  her  feather-bed — brought  from 
Ireland — and  fell  asleep  before  she  knew  it. 

"  We  could  never  find  out,"  Mrs.  Hastings 
wrote  in  her  journal, "  how  the  child  wandered 
so  far  a-gate."  When  asked  what  she  ran 
away  for,  she  answered  promptly :  "  Didn'  you 
know  ?  I  went  to  dit  t'  gold  'way  off  at  t'  end 
oft' world." 


"  And  did  you  find  it,  darlin'  ?  " 

"  No :  't ain't  nuffin  ;  it's  all  dark,  an'  I  wa§ 
'fwaid!" 

The  child  seemed  to  remember  nothing  else. 
All  that  happened  from  the  time  the  good 
"Widdy  McCoy"  found  her  until  she  woke 
up  in  her  own  lace-covered  crib,  at  home,  wa§ 
as  a  forgotten  dream  to  her ;  and  it  was 
thought  best  to  tell  her  nothing  about  it  un- 
til she  was  older.  She  became,  of  course,  the 
heroine  of  the  neighborhood,  and  her  advent- 
ures in  search  of  the  bag  of  gold  at  the  end  of 
the  world  were  much  talked  of;  but  Jo  would 
not  allow  anyone  to  speak  to  her  of  them, 
so  the  little  creature  revelled  in  the  joy  that 
everyone  felt  over  her,  without  knowing  ex- 
actly what  it  was  all  about. 

Mr.  Harwood  and  Cleo  were  at  their  wit*' 
end  to  find  some  plan  to  express  their  grati- 
tude to  the  Widow  McCoy,  who  sturdily  re- 
fused the  money  they  would  have  lavished  on 
her.  Jo  told  her  that  she  was  "pig-headed," 
and  not  the  woman  she  took  her  to  be,  to 
hurt  Mrs.  Harwood's  feelings  by  being  BO  proud 
as  to  refuse  what  they  offered  through  love 
for  their  child,  whose  life  she  had  saved,  and 
not  to  pay  her,  for  she  knew  as  well  as  they 
did  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  whole  world 
that  could  pay  for  such  a  thing  as  that 

Jo  and  Mrs.  McCoy  had  become  very  in- 
timate, and  felt  a  sort  of  joint  proprietorship 
in  the  child,  so  they  talked  pretty  freely  to 
each  other.  Jo's  last  broadside  lowered  the 
widow's  flag,  and  she  no  longer  fought 
against  the  kind  and  generous  intentions  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harwood  when  they  at  last  hit 
upon  something  which  they  thought  good. 
Mr.  Harwood  had  several  new  brick  houses, 
small  but  comfortable,  just  completed — not 
only  convenient,  and  in  an  attractive  neigh- 
hood,  but  quite  pretty  in  themselves.  They 
furnished  the  corner  one  from  attic  to  base- 
ment, then  sent  Jo  and  Violet  to  pay  the 
Widow  McCoy  a  visit  and  give  her  the  title- 
deed  of  the  same ;  and  Jo  was  to  make  her 
understand  that  it  was  the  child's  gift,  and  so 
secured  to  her  by  law  that  she  could  not  re- 
fuse it.  They  were  instructed  also  to  take  her 
in  the  carriage  to  see  it.  Taken  by  surprise, 
she  accepted  the  gift,  which  it  appeared  to 
her  there  was  no  excuse  for  refusing  ;  but  after 
she  got  back  to  the  dear  old  shop,  and  looked 
around  her,  the  new  house  and  its  pretty  fur- 
niture, and  the  innocent  pride  of  possession 
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faded  entirely  out  of  her  mind,  and  she  dropped 
on  a  meal-tub  and  burnt  out  crying.  The 
conclusion  she  arrived  at  was  that  she  would 
not  leave  it  for  the  finest  palace  that  was  ever 
built.  Her  mind  was  more  at  ease  now,  ex- 
cept for  the  doubt  as  to  what  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harwood  would  think  of  her  when  she  went 
to  tell  them,  quite  sure  that  they  would  be  M> 
offended  after  all  their  kindness  that  they'd 
never  wish  to  see  her  again.  It  had  to  be 
done,  however,  and  the  sooner  it  was  over, 
she  thought,  the  better ;  and  that  very  night, 
arraying  herself  in  her  black  Irish  poplin, 
usually  folded  up  and  kept  in  lavender,  she 
put  on  her  best  coat  and  bonnet,  and  went  to 
Mr.  Harwood's,  where  she  was  kindly  received 
by  himself  and  wife.  Then  she  thanked  tfcem 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  for  their  generosity,  but 
44  hoped  they  wouldn't  think  her  ungrateful 
because  she  brought  the  paper  back  they  had 
siufc  her" — and  here  she  drew  the  deed  for  the 
house  out  of  her  pocket  and  held  it  out  to 
Mrs.  Harwood — uor  that  she  didn't  vally  it, 
for  she  could  niver  live  in  it,  an1  what  use 
would  it  be  to  her  ?  Indeed,  to  tell  you  God's 
thruth,  ma'am,  I  don't  b'lieve  I'd  live  a  year 
if  I  was  to  go  'way  from  the  ould  place  where 
my  poor  Patrick— God  rest  his  soul ! — lived  an1 
died, — as  nice  a  man,  sur,  as  iver  your  two  eyes 
lit  on,  an1  so  good  he  was  that  I  niver  see  his 
like,  an'  he  was  that  proud  of  the  shop,  ma'am, 
that  I  don't  b'lieve  he  'd  rest  aisy  in  his  grave 
if  I  giv'  it  up  to  sthrangers." 

Seeing  that  it  was  her  way  of  showing  her 
love  and  respect  for  l\er  dead  husband,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harwood  would  not  further  press 
her  to  leave  her  present  abode  for  the  new 
one,  and  told  her  they  understood  all  about  it, 
and  couldn't  expect  her  to  give  up  her  dear 
old  home  that  was  so  full  of  the  memories  of 
happier  days,  but  that  they  could  not  take  back 
their  gift :  the  house  was  hers  as  fast  as  the 
law  could  make  it ;  yet  there  was  a  plan  which 
would  settle  it  to  her  satisfaction  and  theirs, 
which  was  this :  to  let  their  business  agent 
find  a  good  tenant  for  the  new  house,  and  hand 
over  the  quarterly  rent  to  her,  to  do  as  she 
pleased  with.  And  so  it  was  settled,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Coy declaring,  between  smiles  and  tears  that 
well  became  her  pleasant  face,  that  what  she 
had  done  was  "  hardly  worth  thanks,  as  I'd  da' 
done  the  same  for  any  poor  little  sthray  wean, 
black  or  white,  that  was  waudheriu'  abroad  in 
the 


"1  believe  you  would,"  said  Cleo,  holding 
the  good  creature's  plump,  warm  hand  folded 
close  in  both  of  hers;  "but  it  just  happened 
that  the  wean  you  picked  up  and  sheltered  aa 
it  it  had  been  your  own  was  mine,  and  that 
makes  a  difference,  you  see ;  no  matter  how 
you  may  feel  about  it,  our  obligation  is  none 
the  less — you  dear,  good  soul ! "  And  Cleo  put 
her  arms  about  the  Widow  McCoy's  neck  and 
kissed  her,  which  she  declared,  when  speaking 
to  Jo  about  it  the  next  day  with  glistening 
eyes,  "was  better  than  all  the  houses  they 
could  ha'  given  her." 

Things  soon  settled  down  into  their  old 
pleasant  ways  in  the  house :  cheerful  voices, 
music  and  song,  a  pleasant  coming  and  going 
of  visitors,  and  through  it  all,  like  the  warble 
of  a  bird,  a  child's  sweet  voice  at  play.  Jo~ 
anna  never  let  Violet  out  of  her  sight.  On« 
beautiful  evening  just  when  the  west  was 
blazing  with  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun,  Jo, 
who  had  taken  the  child  out  driving  in  a  small 
open  carriage  that  had  been  purchased  for 
their  use,  told  the  driver  to  take  them  to  the 
top  of  the  street,  just  where  it  seemed  to  run 
into  the  sky.  Violet's  blue  eyes  widened  and 
brightened  ;  she  clapped  her  hands  with  glee, 
for  now,  she  thought,  with  Jo,  alongside,  and 
the  pretty  pony  to  help,  she  would  soon  have 
the  "  bag  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  world  "  i 
but  having  got  to  that  deceptive  horizon  line, 
that  cheating  vista,  her  countenance  fell,  a 
chill  of  disappointment  stole  into  her  childish 
heart,  for  the  sun  was  far,  far  away,  while 
stretching  into  the  distance  was  a  long,  unim- 
proved street  with  weedy  fields,  with  ugly 
marshes  beyond,  a  few  rude  dwellings  here 
and  there  on  either  side ;  and  as  they  drove 
on,  the  sun  and  the  golden  clouds,  with  splen- 
dors of  color  and  tints,  receded  farther  and 
farther  away.  Then  the  pony's  head  was 
turned,  and  they  went  home,  Jo  filling  her 
with  delight  and  expectation  by  the  wonder* 
ful  things  she  told  her  of  a  gray  parrot  with  a 
red  tail  that  »be  would  find  in  the  nursery  on 
their  return — a  bird  that  would  nod  his  head, 
and  say  u  How  dy1  do  "  to  her. 

When  I  left  the  dear  ones  at  last,  to  join 
my  husband  at  Norfolk,  how  little  did  I  think 
that  the  parting  was  for  aye  1  I  never  saw 
them  again. 

Max — my  husband — wan  ordered  on  shore 
duty  at  Galveston,  to  continue  the  experi- 
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merits  on  which  he  was  engaged  before  he 
went  on  his  cruise.  It  was  a  year  or  more 
afterwards,  when  a  letter  reached  me  from 
Cleo — only  a  few  frantic  lines,  full  of  bitter 
anguish — to  tell  me  that  one  day  after  dinner 
the  child  was  sitting  on  her  lap,  prattling  mer- 
rily to  her  father  and  herself  about  her  parrot 
and  its  funny  ways  and  sayings,  her  violet 
eyes  sparkling  with  glee,  and  her  cheeks 
glowing  and  dimpled,  when  there  came  a  sud- 
den hush ;  the  rose-tint  in  her  face  faded  to 
lily  whiteness,  a  film  gathered  over  the  wide, 
staring  eyes,  the  smile  still  lingered  on  her 
lips,  and  her  busy  little  hands  dropped,  still 
holding  some  lilies  of  the  valley  her  father  had 
given  her  from  the  table.  She  lived  until  sun- 
rise, unconscious  and  motionless,  then  her  pure 
spirit  entered  into  the  glory  that  lies  far  away 
beyond  "  the  end  of  the  world." 

That  is  what  I  gathered  from  Cleone's  al- 
most incoherent  lines,  and  this  is  how  she 
ended  :  "  Oh,  Janet !  how  it  would  comfort 
me  now  had  I  only  consented  to  your  entreat- 
ies to  have  her  baptized  !  Oh,  my  God  !  what 
may  I  not  have  deprived  her  of,  I  who  would 
have  given  my  life  to  save  hers,  or  even  to 
have  made  her  happier  !"  How  thankful  I  felt 
that  it  was  in  my  power  to  impart  the  comfort 
she  craved  !  I  laid  her  letter  down,  and  took 
up  my  pen  to  answer  it,  losirig  not  a  moment, 
although  my  tears  so  often  blinded  me  that  I 
was  obliged  to  stop.  I  bade  Cleone  lift  up  her 
heart  and  be  glad,  for  that  her  child  had  been 
baptized,  thanks  to  Joanna's  piety  and  affec- 
tion. She,  I  told  her,  would  give  her  all  the 
particulars,  which,  in  my  haste  to  catch  the 
return  mail,  I  had  not  time  to  do ;  adding 
that  poor  Jo  would  have  told  her  long  ago, 
had  she  not  been  afraid  that  she  would  have 
been  very  much  displeased  about  it. 

Some  weeks  later  she  wrote  again.  Though 
ntill  desolate  and  grief-stricken,  she  had  found 
solace  in  what  she  had  learned  from  the  faith- 
ful Joanna,  who  was  nearly  as  heart-broken  as 
herself,  and  in  the  visits  of  the  good  clergyman 
who  had  baptized  the  child  :  she  had  insisted 
on  Mr.  Harwood's  bringing  him  to  see  her. 
Cleone's  heart  followed  her  child ;  whither 
she  had  gone,  there  she  longed  for  the  hope  to 
be.  But  how  ?  Not  of  earth  could  such  hope 
be  born,  or  of  the  things  which  had  heretofore 
been  the  delight  of  her  existence,  she  knew  by 
bitter  experience ;  and  now,  made  docile  by 
her  sorrow,  she  willingly  opened  her  heart  to 


the  Truth,  guided  gently  and  wisely  by  the 
devout  priest  who  had  given  to  her  child  the 
waters  of  regeneration  and  life. 

What  I  learned  years  afterwards,  when  I 
met  this  good  clergyman,  I  will  tell  here.  Mr. 
Harwood,  dejected  by  his  bereavement,  and 
the  grief  and  silence  that  brooded  over  his  late 
happy  home,  and  intolerant  of  the  religious, 
and,  as  he  called  it,  the  fanatical  turn  things 
were  taking,  sought  comfort  in  his  club  more 
and  more— seeking  a  lethe  for  his  sorrows  in 
the  wine-cup,  or  in  the  excitement  of  the  card- 
table  when  high  play  rose  to  phrenzy.  He 
was  defiant,  resentful,  and  bitter.  u  Why,"  he 
asked,  "did  not  the  power  that  had  snatched 
away  his  child,  be  it  God  or  what,  take  some 
starving  little  beggar  to  whom  death  would 
have  been  a  mercy  and  release,  instead  of 
her?"  He  would  hear  no  reason,  admit  no 
comfort,  and  reproached  his  wife  for  being  so 
quickly  solaced. 

They  went  abroad  for  Cleone's  health, — her 
only  hope  of  recovery,  the  doctors  said.  As 
the  months  wore  on,  the  bland,  sweet  air  of 
Southern  Europe  brought  back  her  strength. 
Joanna  was  ever  with  her,  watchful  of  every 
want,  gentle  and  tender  in  her  ministrations. 
Together  they  spent  much  time  in  the 
churches,  where  Cleone  most  loved  to  be ;  to- 
gether received  the  Bread  of  Life ;  and  on  Jo's 
breast,  when  sometimes  the  memories  of  her 
child  swept  over  her  in  a  natural  outburst  of 
grief,  she  wept  her  fill,  but  her  tears  were  now 
spanned  by  the  rainbow  of  hope,  and  brought 
balm  instead  of  bitterness.  Mr.  Harwood 
wished  to  return  home  as  soon  as  his  wife's 
health  mended.  He  had  been  very  good  and 
tender  to  her  throughout,  loving  her  and 
proud  of  her  as  ever ;  but  the  change  in  his 
habits,  of  which  she  was  aware,  filled  her  with 
the  keenest  apprehensions.  Silent,  and  seem- 
ing not  to  notice  his  irregularities,  she  set 
herself  to  win  him  back  to  his  former  self 
by  all  those  innocent,  pretty  artifices,  those 
charms  of  manner  and  graceful,  womanly  at- 
tractions of  which  Cleone  was  mistress,  but 
most  of  all  by  secret  prayer,  daily,  constant, 
and  untiring.  They  took  passage  home  in  a 
French  steamer,  that  moved  gaily  out  of  port, 
with  flags  flying,  followed  by  cheers  from  the 
crowds  on  shore.  She  looked  as  staunch  as  if 
she  might  have  sailed  the  seas  in  safety  until 
doomsday ;  but,  as  we  all  know,  the  Periere 
never  touched  land  again,  but  went  down  in 
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mid-ocean,  stricken  by  flame  and  tempest, 
with  all  her  argosy  of  human  life,  her  treas- 
ures of  gold  and  merchandise,  into  the  depths 
from  which  there  shall  be  no  awakening  un- 
til "  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead.11 


A  May-Flower. 

BT    F.LIZA    ALLKN    STARR. 

NO  "  lady's  slipper."  which  some  high-born  dame 
Sports  in  vain  glory,  is  this  little  bloom 

Just  rising  from  the  sod,  its  last  year's  tomb  ; 
To  nod,  as  many  another,  without  fame, 
Save  such  as  country  folks,  in  praise  or  blame, 

Bestow  upon  them.    Nature,  in  her  loom, 

With  delicatest  tints  of  light  in  gloom, 
Has  beautified  this  flower,  whose  gentle  name 

Brings  Nazareth's  green  bills  and  vales  to  mind; 
Anna  and  Joachim  ;  and,  dearer  still, 
Their  sinless  Child,  whose  ancient  praises  fill 

Our  canticles  to-day.    For,  still  we  find 
This  Maiden,  robed  in  white,  with  mantle  blue, 
Claiming  this  flow'ret  as  "  The  Virgin's  Shoe." 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  COTTAGE. 


An  Anecdote  of  Father   S.  T.  Badin. 


COMMUNICATED   BT   B.   J.    WEBB. 


Those  who  know  anything  of  the  character- 
istics that  inpst  distinguished  the  renowned 
proto- priest  of  the  United  States,  do  not  need 
to  be  told  that  he  was  as  well  known  in  his 
day  for  his  eccentricities  as  he  was  for  the 
zeal  he  manifested  in  God's  service  and  in  that 
of  the  people  over  whom  he  exercised  pastoral 
jurisdiction.  There  never  was  a  man  whose 
oddities  were  more  peculiar  or  more  closely 
allied  to  the  sentiment  of  humor.  Wit  was 
natural  to  him,  and  so  was  his  appreciative 
faculty  in  discerning  proper  occasions  for  its 
exercise.  An  incident  of  his  missionary  career 
in  Kentucky,  that  took  place  nearly  seventy 
years  ago,  and  which  comes  to  the  writer  from 
an  "ntirely  trustworthy  source,  will  exemplify 
th>>  truth  of  what  is  here  said  concerning  him. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  chronologists  that 
in  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  known  in  our  local  history  as 
that  of  1812,  the  most  important  battle  of 
the  long  drawn  out  conflict  was  fought  and 
won  and  lost  after  the  treaty  of  peace  had 


been  signed  and  exchanged  by  the  joint  com- 
mission appointed  to  adjudicate  terms  of  set- 
tlement between  the  belligerent  powers. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  mem- 
orable victory  of  the  8th  of  January,  1815, 
which  practically  put  an  end  to  the  conflict, 
Kentucky  had  furnished  to  the  army  of  de- 
fence her  full  quota  of  troops.  Before  the  re- 
sult of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  was  known 
in  the  State,  there  were  hundreds  of  house- 
holds throughout  its  borders  in  which  patri- 
otic impulse  was  powerless  to  stifle  anxiety. 
With  the  news  of  the  successful  issue  of  the 
battle,  the  reaction  in  public  feeling  was  gen- 
eral. Hope  was  enthroned  in  many  a  breast 
that  had  before  been  shadowed  by  apprehen- 
sion. A  little  later,  and  the  tidings  that 
peace  had  been  proclaimed  was  made  the  oc- 
casion of  such  general  rejoicing  as  had  never 
before  been  witnessed  in  the  State. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  this  age — outside  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  at  least — to  discredit  all 
Providential  action  in  human  affairs.  This  was 
not  the  case  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago, 
with  any  class  of  men,  not  even  with  those  who 
were  unattached  to  any  religious  organization. 
Men  and  women  had  prayed  that  God  would 
remove  from  the  land  the  incubus  of  war; 
and  now,  that  peace  was  restored  to  the  coun- 
try, they  were  not  to  be  persuaded  that  the 
blessing  had  not  come  to  them  through  the 
medium  of  His  tender  compassion.  Ingrati- 
tude, that  most  unaccountable  development 
of  satanic  power  over  both  instinct  and  reason 
in  human  nature,  was  a  vice  that  was  wholly 
unknown  among  the  hardy  pioneers  of  Ken- 
tucky at  that  day.  Deep  down  in  the  heart 
of  every  man  there  was  at  least  a  tradition  of 
faith,  and  out  of  this  was  evolved  gratitude  to 
God  who  had  moved  the  rulers  of  two  great 
nations  to  put  an  end  to  strife  and  to  open  to 
their  peoples  the  paths  of  peace. 

Thankful  for  the  blessing  that  had  come 
upon  them  and  the  country,  non-Catholic 
Christians,  all  over  the  State,  inaugurated  in 
their  churches  "services  of  thanksgiving." 
What  was  done  and  said  at  these  meetings, 
even  though  the  writer  had  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  which  he  has  not,  would  concern  none 
of  his  readers  to  learn.  It  will  suffice  to  say 
that  he  gives  full  credit  to  those  who  got  up 
and  took  part  in  them  for  having  been  actu- 
ated by  proper  and  Christian  motives. 
Several  such  meetings  had  been  held  in  the 
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eonnties  lying  east  of  the  Kentucky  River, 
when  Father  Badin  happened  to  pay  a  visit  to 
a  number  of  Catholic  families  residing  at  or 
near  the  Great  Crossings,  in  Scott  County. 
Here  was  the  home  of  the  famous  Col.  Richard 
If.  Johnson,  whose  services  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  especially  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames, 
not  to  speak  of  his  after  Vice-Presidency  of 
the  United  States,  have  undoubtedly  made  his 
name  familiar  to  the  general  reader.  Here,  too, 
— or  not  far  away — lived  another  celebrated 
Kentuckian,  Hon.  William  T.  Barry,  then  a 
Senator  in  Congress  from  Kentucky,  and  af- 
terwards Postmaster-General  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  Minister  to 
Spain  under  that  of  Martin  Van  Buren.  Fa- 
ther Badin  knew  these  gentlemen  well,  as  he 
did  the  greater  number  of  the  public  men  of 
the  day. in  Kentucky  ;  and,  from  all  that  has 
been  said  of  his  intercourse  with  such,  it  is 
reasonably  certain  that  there  was  not  one 
among  them  who  did  not  feel  himself  honored 
in  the  acquaintance  of  the  good  priest. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  special  visit,  Father 
Badin  found  that  his  coming  had  been  looked 
for  with  more  than  ordinary  anxiety  by  the 
email  number  of  Catholics  whose  homes  were 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  These,  he 
soon  learned,  had  been  twitted  by  their  Prot- 
estant neighbors  for  their  supposed  ingratitude 
to  God  on  an  occasion  that  called  so  loudly  for 
public  manifestations  of  the  contrary  senti- 
ment. 

44  Well,  well !"  said  the  priest,  when  he  had 
got  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble;  44we  will 
show  these  neighbors  of  yours  that  we  not 
only  know  what  it  is  to  be  grateful  to  our  Di- 
vine Lord  for  His  mercies,  but  that  our  Ritual 
provides  for  that  precise  character  of  praise 
that  is  most  acceptable  to  Him,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  occasion  that  calls  for  its 
rendition.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  your 
friends  will  either  understand  or  care  to  under- 
stand the  significance  of  our  service  of  thanks- 
giving ;  but  that  is  their  misfortune,  and  it 
need  not  disturb  you." 

An  early  day  was  named  for  the  service, 
which  was  arranged  to  take  place  in  the  com- 
modious school-house  at  Great  Crossings,  in 
which  an  altar  was  soon  fitted  up,  and  the 
people  for  five  miles  round  were,  in  some  way, 
notified  of  the  contemplated  meeting.  The 
appointed  day  proved  a  pleasant  one,  and  at 
the  hour  named  for  the  beginning  of  the  Mass 


there  was  not  a  bench  in  the  school-room  that 
was  not  crowded  with  sitters.  Conspicuous 
in  the  assemblage  were  to  be  seen  Colonel 
Johnson,  William  T.  Barry,  and  other  nota- 
bles of  the  neighborhood.  At  the  close  of 
the  Mass,  Father  Badin  turned  towards  his 
auditors  and  thus  addressed  them :  "  Now, 
my  friends,  you  will  all  kneel  down  with  me, 
and  we  will  offer  up  our  prayers  in  thanksgiv- 
ing to  our  dear  Lord  who  has  been  pleased  to 
remove  from  our  land  the  scourge  of  war." 

As  a  matter  of  course,  every  Catholic  present 
came  to  his  knees  at  once  ;  but  these  did  not 
number  one  in  ten  of  the  entire  audience. 
Again  the  priest  lifted  up  his  voice  and  said  : 
44  All  you  who  are  Christians  will  kneel  down 
with  me,  and  we  will  together  thank  God  for 
His  mercies." 

Thus  apostrophized,  the  greater  number  of 
his  auditors  fell  upon  their  knees.  But  there 
was  a  goodly  number  still  standing  or  sitting, 
and  among  these  were  the  parties  hitherto 
named.  Fixing  his  eyes  upon  those  leaders  in 
society  and  politics,  Father  Badin  exclaimed : 
44 All  you  who  are  gentlemen  will  kneel  down 
with  me,  and  we  will  all  return  our  thanks  to 
the  Lord  our  God,  who  has  remembered  us  in 
mercy." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  was  no  mort 
faltering  in  that  assemblage  of  old-time  Ke«- 
tockians. 


The  Month  of  Mary. 


The  love  of  the  Church  for  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin shows  itself  in  a  thousand  different  ways ; 
it  employs  all  the  arts  to  proclaim  in  their 
varied  but  powerful  tones  the  glories  of  the 
Mother  of  God.  Architecture  has  raised  to 
our  Lady  magnificent  temples  wherein  Chris- 
tian symbolism  has  spiritualized  matter ;  mu- 
sic, inspired  by  the  worship  of  Mary,  has  pro- 
duced its  most  melodious  harmonies ;  and 
poetry,  so  beautifully  styled  I'ange  gardien 
de  rhumanite  a  toutes  ses  epoques*  has  conse- 
crated beautiful  and  sweet  canticles  to  her 
who  is  to  our  poor  humanity  the  best  of  guar- 
dian angels,  that  is  to  say,  to  our  Mother. 
Painting  has  given  life  to  the  canvas ;  marble 
has  learned  to  breathe  under  the  sculptor's 
chisel ;  and  all  the  arts,  children  of  heaven 


*  The  angel  guardian  of  humanity  in  all  ita  epochs 
-Lamartiwe. 
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and  consolers  of  earth,  bare  carried  on  a  noble 
rivalry  in  their  efforts  to  carry  out  thoee  words 
of  the  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Dignare 
me  Inudarc  te,  Virgo  sacrata, — "Vouchsafe 
that  I  may  praise  thee,  0  sacred  Virgin." 

Not  satisfied  with  having  made  tributary  to 
the  Mother  of  God  the  masterpieces  of  art  and 
genius,  the  Church  has  consecrated  to  her 
nature  with  its  splendors  and  its  mysteries; 
•he  has  consecrated  to  her  this  month  of  May 
in  which  the  fields  begin  to  clothe  themselves 
in  verdure,  wherein  the  rays  of  the  sun  unfold 
the  roses  in  the  gardens  and  awake  poetry  in 
the  souls  of  men, — May,  which  brings  the  old 
nan  back  to  the  morning  of  his  life,  and 
which  stirs  up  in  the  youthful  heart  laughing 
dreams  and  cheering  hopes, — May,  the  univer- 
sal canticle  of  creation,  which  sends  up  to 
Heaven  its  perfumes  and  its  harmonies, — May, 
which  lulls  suffering  to  sleep, — May,  the 
month  of  Mary,  the  consoler  of  Christians' 
and  the  fountain  of  our  joys. 

The  altar  of  our  Lady  is  decked  out  in  the 
lowers  of  spring ;  the  lights  flash  amongst 
garlands  of  flowers  and  foliage  entwined  by 
the  hands  of  innocence.  The  litanies  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  in  which  are  gathered  together 
all  the  glories  of  Mary,  all  the  hopes  of  the 
Church,  are  poured  forth  from  fervent  hearts ; 
those  grand  thoughts,  those  pious  sentiments, 
are  clad  with  poetical  images.  Mary  is  the 
Mystical  Rose  whose  perfume  embalms  the 
garden  of  paradise  and  the  solitudes  of  the 
earth ;  she  is  the  tower  of  David  which  affords 
a  refuge  to  the  warriors  of  the  earth ;  she  is 
the  mirror  wherein  the  Eternal  Wisdom  is  re- 
flected, and  the  tabernacle  in  which  it  reposes. 
Immaculate  sanctuary,  house  of  gold  adorned 
with  all  virtues,  the  Virgin  of  Juda  still  con- 
tinues to  be  the  gate  of  the  new  Eden, 
the  star  that  shines  over  the  tempest-tossed 
ocean  of  the  world.  Terrible  as  an  army  in 
battle  array,  she  defends  the  Christian  co- 
horts ;  tender  and  compassionate  Mother,  she 
receives  back  the  penitent,  she  blesses  pain. 
The  angels  salute  her  as  their  Queen ;  before 
her  the  patriarchs  bow  their  heads  venerable 
by  the  snows  of  many  winters,  and  the  Apos- 
tles bow  their  faces  from  which  tongues  of 
ftre  emit  their  rays  ;  the  martyrs  lower  their 
palms  to  her,  the  Pontiffs  their  pastoral  staves, 
and  the  virgins  their  spotless  lilies.  The 
holy  women  that  have  prefigured  Mary — 
Rachel,  Judith,  Esther — those  that  have  imi- 


tated her  virtues,  and  who  form  the  humble, 
radiant  phalanx  of  Christian  mothers  and 
spouses, — all  unite  in  one  voice  and  with  one 
heart  to  bless  and  glorify  her;  and,  Queen 
of  Heaven,  the  Virgin  who  humbly  declared 
herself  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord  will  be  the 
eternal  object  of  the  love  of  men,  the  admira- 
tion of  the  angels,  and  the  complacence  of  God. 

This  sublime  litany  is  often  followed  by  the 
recitation  of  the  Rosary — a  mystical  crown 
placed  upon  the  royal  brow  of  Mary  by  the 
piety  of  the  faithful.  The  solemn  voice  of  the 
pastor  begins  those  touching  and  popular 
prayers  which  have  been  on  our  lips  since  in- 
fancy ;  all  present  answer ;  and  amongst  all 
those  invocations,  the  constantly  repeated  ex- 
pression of  the  wants  of  man  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian, a  concert  is  formed  that  ascends  to  the 
Virgin  like  a  perfume  of  agreeable  odors.  Let 
freethinkers  laugh  if  they  will  at  this  pious 
custom  of  saying  the  beads,  which  is  a  solace 
to  so  many  unfortunates  weighed  down  be- 
neath the  miseries  of  life ;  we  will  say  with  an 
illustrious  philosopher  (De  Bonald)  that  "  the 
humble  practices  of  religion  are  like  the  lit- 
tle attentions  of  friendship,  which  constitute 
the  sweetness  of  life  and  the  happiness  of 
tender  souls." 

Both  sexes,  all  ages,  all  conditions,  find  in 
the  worship  of  Mary  a  support  and  hope  ;  it 
infuses  into  the  soul  a  wonderful  calmness  and 
profound  peace.  How  much  to  be  pitied  are 
sectarians  who  have  banished  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  from  their  churches  and  the  thought 
of  her  from  their  hearts  !  Thinking  to  honor 
the  Son,  they  condemn  the  Mother !  They 
rejected  the  venerable  chain  of  traditions  of 
the  Catholic  Church ;  they  closed  their  ears 
to  the  voice  of  the  Fathers  and  the  Doctors, 
who,  in  this  valley  of  tears,  turned  their  eyes 
to  her  of  whom  Jesus  was  born.  Oh  !  less 
unhappy  than  our  separated  brethren  of  the 
West,  the  echiematical  Christians  of  the  East 
honor  Mary;  the  Panagia*  is  their  support, 
their  hope,  their  love.  We  like  to  believe  thai 
these  pious  sentiments,  preserved  intact  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Orientals,  is  a  pledge  of  their  re- 
turn to  Unity ;  and  to  it  we  attribute  much  of 
what  we  now  see  going  on  in  the  East  in  the 
way  of  conversions  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Mary 
herself  is  tearing  away  the  veil  that  hides  the 


•  A  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  Mary,— meaning, 
All  AoJy. 
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truth  from  them ;  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
between  God  and  man,  she  is  for  the  two 
Churches,  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  the 
ark  of  reconciliation  ;  her  name,  invoked  by 
both  on  their  separate  altars,  will  be  the  bond 
to  reunite  them.  As  was  formerly  the  case 
with  Florence,  so  now  Byzantium  will  draw 
towards  Rome,  Rome  will  embrace  Byzan- 
tium, and  in  the  family  of  Christ  there  will  be 
but  one  fold  and  one  shepherd. 


The  Lazaretto  of  Tracadie. 

A.  M.  Pope,  in  The  Catholic  World. 

To  visit  the  Lazaretto  of  Tracadie,  now  in  charge 
of  the^Sisters  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  had  long  been  a 
cherished  project  of  the  writer,  who  in  the  autumn 
of  last  year  was  enabled  to  carry  out  the  design. 

Crossing  from  Chatham  in  a  small  ferry-boat, 
we  strike  a  broad  and  level  road  that  intersects 
the  principal  settlements  in  the  vicinity.  The  first 
place  of  note  on  the  road  is  Oak  Point,  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Highland  gentleman,  Mr.  MacDougall, 
whose  beautiful  property  and  genial  hospitality  are 
renowned  throughout  the  province.  A  few  miles 
further  on,  we  come  to  the  district  known  as  Burnt 
Church.  This  name  is  a  relic  of  the  old  wars.  .  .  . 
In  this  vicinity  there  are  many  Indians  of  the 
Mic-Mac  tribe.  They  have  lost  the  vigor  of  their 
warlike  ancestors,  and  live  by  fishing  and  shoot- 
ing, occasionally  finding  work  among  the  lumber- 
men. They  are  a  simple  race,  very  tractable,  most 
respectful  to  their  spiritual  pastor  and  masters. . . . 

After  passing  Burnt  Church  we  stop  at  Neguaak. 
Some  miles  further  on  is  Tabucintac,  on  the  river 
of  that  name.  The  road  now  lies  in  the  heart  of 
a  pine  forest ;  here  and  there  a  cleared  spot  gives 
a  view  of  the  sea.  On  we  go,  on  still  northward, 
until  we  reach  a  broad,  open  country,  and,  cross- 
ing a  bridge  over  a  beautiful  river,  find  ourselves 
in  Tracadie.  There  is  nothing  in  the  aspect  of 
the  place  to  suggest  its  being  the  seat  of  so  much 
misery.  The  houses  and  barns  look  neat  and 
clean ;  there  are  some  fine  dwellings,  and  three 
general  stores.  On  the  summit  of  a  slight  emi- 
nence stands  a  large  and  handsome  stone  church, 
as  yet  only  partially  completed.  Down  by  the  sea 
is  the  old  wooden  edifice  that  has  for  the  past 
seventy  years  been  consecrated  by  the  prayers  of 
the  faithful.  It  is  quaint  and  old,  and  much  too 
small  to  contain  the  parishioners,  who  come  from 
within  a  circuit  of  sixty  miles.  Over  the  altar  is 
an  oil-painting  of  the  baptism  of  our  Lord  by  St. 
John  ;  and  near  it  H  a  picture  of  another  distant 
coast  by  which  a  saint  lies  dying,  hid  hands  clasp- 
ing his  crucifix,  his  eyes  upturned  to  heaven ; 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  who  kissed  the  sores  of  the 


lepers  of  old,  is  here  to  give  encouragement  to  the 
apostles  of  Tracadie. 

From  the  church  to  the  Lazaretto — or,  as  it  is 
now  called,  the  Hotel  Dieu— is  only  a  few  hundred 
yards.  An  irregular  path  over  the  beach,  ter- 
minating in  a  rustic  bridge,  leads  to  the  enclosure 
that  is  the  leper's  world.  The  hospital  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  triumph  of  architecture,  nor  has  it  any 
of  the  stately  solidity  that  one  expects  to  see  in  a 
Government  institution.  The  building  forms  a 
quadrangle,  and  is  but  two  stories  in  height.  It 
is  built  of  wood,  and  has  been  patched  and  added 
to  until  it  presents  rather  a  piebald  aspect.  The 
Sisters  have  purchased  land  adjacent  to  the  six- 
teen acres  allowed  by  the  Government  to  the 
lepers  ;  and  last  year  they  erected,  at  their  own 
expense,  an  addition  sufficiently  large  to  contain 
their  dwelling  apartments  as  well  as  a  general 
reception-parlor. 

Viewed  from  the  entrance-gate,  the  Lazaretto 
has  the  appearance  of  a  slightly  built  wooden  bar- 
rack erected  in  baste  for  temporary  use,  and  one 
wonders  how  it  has  stood  so  many  winter  galea 
blowing  over  the  frozen  surface  of  Tracadie  Bay. 

In  answer  to  a  pull  of  the  bell-rope,  a  little 
wicket  is  opened  and  the  smiling  face  of  a  Sister 
"touriere"  is  seen.  She,  apparently  satisfied  that 
we  are  not  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  opens  the 
door  and  ushers  us  into  a  charming  little  parlor, 
wherein  a  bright  wood  fire  is  crackling  cheerily. 
One  side  of  this  parlor  is  formed  by  a  light  wooden 
grating,  behind  which  we  see  the  sweet  face  of 
the  Mother-Superior,  who,  accompanied  by  h»r 
Sisters,  bids  us  a  graceful  and  gracious  welcome. 
From  her,  and  from  the  cure",  Rev.  Mr.  Babinean, 
we  learn  the  pitiful  history  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  leprosy  in  Tracadie. 

One  sultry  August  afternoon  in  the  year  1828 
the  Rev.  M.  de  Bellefeuille,  a  missionary  priest 
visiting  Tracadie,  was  called  upon  to  bury  ft 
woman  named  Ursule  Landry,  who  had  died  of  a 
mysterious  and  loathsome  disease  to  which  non« 
could  give  a  name.  Her  flesh  had  become  hard 
and  scaly;  hideous  swellings  distorted  her  face  and 
form  ;  spots  of  a  brownish  tint  appeared  upon  her 
limbs  ;  her  eyes  were  covered  with  a  yellow  film ; 
her  eyebrows  had  dropped  off,  so  had  her  nails. 
Her  hands  and  feet  stiffened,  and  sores  broke  out, 
discharging  matter  of  an  offensive  odor.  What 
the  malady  was  none  knew ;  in  all  the  countryside 
there  had  never  been  seen  the  like.  Rumor  came 
from  Newcastle  that  the  wife  of  a  Scotch  resident 
in  that  town,  named  Gardiner,  was  similarly  af- 
fected, and  a  young  physician  of  those  parts  had 
gone  to  Europe  to  study  up  the  case.  Meanwhile 
Ursule  Landry  had  died,  and  her  simple  coffin  waa 
borne  to  its  last  resting-place  in  the  grave-yard 
by  the  sea,  on  the  shoulders  of  four  of  her  coun- 
trymen. The  weather  was  very  warm^  and  one  of 
these  poor  fishermen,  Francois  Saulniers,  was  in 
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his  shirt-sleeves.  The  coffin  weighed  heavily  upon 
his  shoulder  and  cut  through  the  thin  woollen  gar- 
ment into  the  bare  flesh.  Undertakers  were  not 
skilled  craftsmen  in  these  parts,  and  from  the  edge 
of  the  coffin  flowed  a  poisonous  discharge  that  in- 
oculated the  newly  made  wound  of  the  pall  bearer. 
He  died  a  leper.  The  sister  of  Ursule  Landry  tolso 
became  a  victim.  Symptoms  of  it  appeared  in  the 
children  of  both  these  women,  and  PO  the  disease 
spread.  Sometimes  it  assumed  a  different  form  : 
instead  of  swelling  and  becoming  discolored,  the 
sufferers  grew  daily  paler  and  more  emaciated  ; 
the  hands  shrivelled  up ;  a  sepulchral  cough  set 
in,  attended  with  all  the  symptoms  of  consump- 
tion, and  death  came  for  his  prey. 

The  young  Miramichi  physician  travelled 
through  Europe,  prosecuting  his  studies  with  re- 
gard to  this  mysterious  disease.  On  the  shores  of 
a  Norwegian  fiord  he  found  its  victims ;  they 
were  kept  apart  from  other  men,  shunned  in  life 
and  isolated  in  death :  the  disease  was  leprosy. 
On  his  return  he,  with  influential  men  of  the  dis- 
trict, laid  the  matter  before  the  provincial  Gov- 
ernment, and  a  Board  of  Health  for  the  counties  of 
Gloucester  and  Northumberland  was  constituted. 

On  Sheldrake  Island,  in  the  Miramichi  River, 
was  a  small  and  gloomy  building.  To  it  the  eyes 
of  the  Board  of  Health  turned.  It  wa<?  purchased, 
and  became  the  first  New  Brunswick  lazaretto. 
A  search  was  made  "for  the  poor  victims  of  the 
disease,  who,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1844,  were  taken 
in  boats  to  this  wretched  spot.  A  man  and  his 
wife  were  hired  to  take  charge,  wash,  cook,  etc , 
and  a  supply  of  provisions  was  doled  out  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  them.  Squalor  and  misery  pre- 
vailed. The  poor  unfortunates  confined  by  force 
in  this  worse  than  prison  constantly  planned  and 
effected  their  escape ;  there  is  on  record  an  in- 
stance of  a  moonlight  flitting  of  a  party  of  four — 
one  of  them  a  woman,  with  an  infant  a  few  weeks 
old — who  put  off  in  boats  and  made  their  way  to 
Tracadie,  only  to  be  recaptured  and  brought  back 
to  their  hated  "hospital." 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1845,  the  Lazaretto  was 
burned  down.  It  was  rebuilt,  however,  but,  on 
account  of  troubles  ensuing  from  the  erection  of 
a  quarantine  hospital  on  the  island,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  lepers  to  another  part  of  the 
province.  Accordingly,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1849, 
these  poor  sufferers,  thirty-one  in  numbei-,  were 
put  into  boats  and  conveyed  to  Tracadie,  where, 
on  a  lonely  spot  by  the  sea  shore,  stood  a  new  and 
comfortless  building,  henceforth  their  living 
tomb. 

The  cure\  Rev.  M.  Ganvreau,  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  considerable  knowledge  of  medicine, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  relieve  their  sufferings. 
The  Board  met  and  paid  bills  and  passed  meas- 
ures, but  did  not,  indeed  could  not,  see  to  these 
measures  being  carried  out.  Wardens  and  wash- 


erwomen played  fast  and  loose  with  the  provision* 
and  clothing  allotted  to  the  patients.  The  ''rich 
man"  may  have  derived  some  profit  from  the  con- 
cern, but  Lazarus  died  at  his  gates  without  even 
a  dog  to  lick  his  sores.  A  physician  now  and  then 
paid  a  little  visit  and  received  a  large  recompense  ; 
but  here,  as  elsewhere,  "doctors  differed,  and  pa- 
tients died."  At  one  time  the  star  of  hope  rose. 
A  young  French  doctor  practising  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs,  had  pronounced  the 
disease  curable,  and  offered  to  come  to  Tracadie  as 
resident  physician  and  prove  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tions. He  was  a  stranger;  the  Government  guaran- 
teed him  nothing,  but  the  friends  of  the  lepers 
went  security  for  the  payment  of  his  salary,  and  he 
came.  M.  Gauvreau,  whose  dearest  wish  it  was 
to  see  his  poor  people  cured,  gave  Dr.  La  Bellois  the 
warmest  encouragement ;  but  after  several  trials, 
the  foreign  doctor  retired  in  confusion,  and  Death 
in  his  most  loathsome  form  stalked  triumphant 
in  Tracadie.  On  Saturday,  4th  of  October,  1852, 
the  Lazaretto  was  burned  to  the  ground,  one  of 
the  patients,  named  Tuigley,  having  played  the 
part  of  incendiary.  As  the  season  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced for  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  the  lep- 
ers, thirty-six  in  number,  passed  the  winter  in 
what  had  been  used  as  a  prison  for  the  turbulent 
—a  building  thirty-two  feet  by  thirty,  divided 
into  two  apartments.  Here  their  sufferings  were 
intolerable.  Afflicted  with  a  disease  that  at  best, 
even  with  ventilation,  bathing,  and  attention  to 
diet,  is  more  or  less  offensive,  these  poor  beings 
were  huddled  together,  unwashed  and  uncared  for. 
The  office  of  washerwoman  to  the  institution  must 
have  been  rather  a  sinecure,  as  tradition  tells  that 
clean  clothing  was  distributed  but  twice  a  year, 
and  the  clean  shirts  were  put  on  over  the  dirty 
ones  !  There  was  no  nurse  to  tend  them  ;  they 
were  not  unfrequently  found  dead  in  their  beds. 
M.  Gauvreau  said  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
summoned  to  administer  the  last  Sacraments  to  a 
dying  person,  he  literally  had  to  step  over  a  dead 
body  lying  in  the  ward  in  the  midst  of  the  sleeping 
lepers.  An  old  patient  of  that  time,  still  living, 
relates  how  once  the  good  Father  found  a  dying 
girl  in  such  a  state  of  filth  that  with  his  own 
hands  he  took  a  sponge  and  washed  and  dressed 
her  sores  before  giving  her  the  last  consolations 
of  the  Church. 

In  the  spring  of  1853  the  Lazaretto  was  rebuilt 
but  the  internal  economy  was  not  improved.  Iron 
bars  guarded  the  windows  ;  high  walls  closed  in 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  lepeis'  yard  ;  men  and 
women  were  huddled  together  like  sheep ;  a  guard 
paced  before  the  door.  Those  f-uspected  of  being 
afflicted  with  the  disease  were  hunted  down,  and 
brought  to  the  hated  prison  by  main  force.  No 
amusement  or  recreation  was  provided  for  them. 
The  murmuring  of  a  little  brook  before  their  door 
was  their  only  music ;  the  sky  above  them,  the 
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distant  fields  they  no  more  might  tread,  the  sea 
they  loved  so  well,  their  only  books.  What  won- 
der they  became  reckless,  and  cared  not  for  the 
laws  of  God  or  of  man  ?  Sometimes  a  ray  of  hope 
would  come  to  their  place  of  exile.  Once,  in  the 
year  1860,  a  visitor  brought  them  tidings  of  a 
mineral  spring  near  the  Hillsborough  River,  in 
Prinee  Edward  Island,  where,  could  they  visit  it, 
they  would  obtain  a  cure.  The  Board  of  Health 
permitted  the  experiment ;  some  of  them  went, 
but,  alas  1  in  vain,  and  came  back  to  die. 

In  the  year  1866  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  legis- 
lature at  Fredericton,  begging  that  a  change 
night  be  effected  in  the  management  of  the  Laza- 
retto, and  that  Sisters  of  Mercy  might  be  invited  to 
tome  and  act  as  nurses  to  the  afflicted  patients. 
After  a  considerable  discussion  of  pros  and  cons, 
this  petition  was  conceded  and  the  idea  was  car- 
ried out.  Mgr.  Rogers,  Bishop  of  Chatham,  asked 
the  community  of  the  Hospitalieres  of  St.  Joseph 
of  the  Hdtel  Dieu  of  Montreal  to  give  some  Sisters 
for  this  mission.  His  request  was  granted  ;  and 
and  on  the  29th  of  September,  1868,  a  devoted 
band  of  six  Sisters  arrived  in  the  parifh  of  Tra- 
•adie.  The  poor  peasants  received  them  as  angels 
from  heaven.  The  whole  parish  turned  out  to  do 
them  honor,  and  greeted  them  with  every  sign  of 
respect  and  reverence.  They  knelt  to  them  as  to 
saints.  One  little  leper  boy  had  a  rather  startling 
habit  of  genuflecting  every  time  he  met  a  Sister, 
even  if  he  were  running  at  full  speed.  The  present 
•uperior  tells  with  much  amusement  how  on  one 
occasion,  when  she  was  opening  the  door  for  an 
aged  clergyman  from  Montreal,  an  old  man  ap- 
peared at  the  grating.  He  paid  not  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  priest,  but  fell  on  his  knees  before 
the  nun,  saying :  "  C'est  la  confiance  qui  m'amene 
a  votre  SainteteV1  *  Her  embarrassment  may  be 
imagined. 

The  building  provided  for  the  Sisters  was  forty 
feet  long  by  twenty- five  feet  wide  and  thirteen 
feet  in  height.  They  took  possession  of  this  mis- 
erable lodging  and  at  once  get  about  improving 
the  condition  of  the  patients.  In  some  respects 
the  administration  was  as  before :  the  supplies 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Health ; 
they  provided  the  cook.  But,  owing  to  a  commu- 
nication from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chan- 
dos,  neither  entrance  nor  residence  in  the  Laza- 
retto was  to  be  compulsory  by  law;  persuasion 
was  henceforth  to  be  the  means  employed.  The 
Sisters  had  the  bars  removed  from  the  windows 
and  the  prison  walls  pulled  down.  Air  and  light, 
soap  and  water,  wholesome  food  and  good  nurs- 
ing worked  wonders.  The  sexes  were  separated. 
Needles  and  thread  were  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  women  ;  a  garden  was  laid  off,  in  which  the 
men  .worked  with  good-will.  A  chapel  was  fitted 


*  I  come  to  your  Holiness  with  perfect  trust. 


up,  wherein  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  offered  daily. 
The  whole  aspect  of  things  was  changed.  The 
gloom  of  discontent  no  longer  clouded  the  leper's 
brow  ;  he  accepted  his  cross,  and  learned  to  look 
beyond  it. 

Still  there  were  drawbacks  to  the  perfect  work- 
ing of  the  institution.  The  Sisters,  watching  by 
the  beds  of  their  patients,  could  not  obtain  at 
times  the  smallest  quantity  of  food  for  them  with- 
out a  written  order  being  sent  to  the  cook.  Now, 
as  the  cook  could  not  read,  but  had  to  employ  the- 
services  of  an  interpreter,  and  as  the  Sisters  were 
not  always  provided  with  portable  ink-bottles, 
there  was  generally  a  considerable  amount  of 
ceremony  and  no  small  delay  before  a  cup  of  broth 
could  be  extorted  wherewith  to  revive  a  fainting 
patient.  Then  the  aforesaid  cook,  being  of  a  con- 
vivial and  hospitable  turn  of  mind,  would  enter- 
tain his  friends  most  liberally,  while  the  lepers  of- 
ten ate  dry  bread,  and  grudgingly  saw  their  viands 
served  up  at  impromptu  parties  in  the  cook-house. 
For  some  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Sisters  at 
Tracadie  nothing  was  changed  in  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministering the  Lazaretto  through  a  Board  of 
Health,  the  Sisters  being  simply  nurses,  and  hav- 
ing more  or  less  responsibility,  without  control. 
The  wisdom  and  prudence  of  this  Board  of  Health 
were  often  questioned,  and  their  indiscreet  ad- 
ministration was  the  occasion  of  much  displeasure 
and  criticism.  There  was  so  much  red-tapeism,  so- 
much  farming  out  of  contracts,  the  Government 
funds  filtered  through  so  many  hands,  that  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  did  not  derive  as  much  ben- 
efit as  they  should  have  had  from  their  annual 
allowance. 

In  the  year  1880,  on  the  25th  of  November,  th» 
Lazaretto  was  transferred  to  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment, and  became  subject  to  the  department 
of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sisters  the  entire  charge  and  admin- 
istration of  the  money  voted  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  hospital.  Since  then  all  has  gone  smoothly; 
the  patients  are  much  better  fed  and  clothed,  and 
means  have  been  provided  for  their  occupation. 
They  no  longer  spend  long  days  and  weeks  in 
idleness.  A  loom,  quilting-frame,  carding-combs, 
and  spinning-wheel  have  been  provided  for  the 
women  ;  the  men  have  tools,  and,  as  some  of  them 
are  good  workmen,  they  make  many  useful  arti- 
cles. There  is  a  boat  in  which  they  may  go  fish- 
ing ;  and  they  have  violins,  on  which  some  of 
them  play  fairly  well.  In  the  winter  evenings  they 
have  many  a  merry  dance,  and  in  healthful  work 
and  innocent  recreation  forget  for  the  moment 
the  heavy  cross  which  God,  in  His  mysterious 
providence,  has  laid  upon  them.  They  never  at- 
tempt to  go  beyond  the  limits  which  Government 
has  allotted  to  them,  nor  is  there  the  same  diffi- 
culty in  inducing  them  to  enter  the  Lazaretto. 
The  cure".  Rev.  M.  Babineau,  investigates  the 
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"  inspected  cases,"  and,  if  be  finds  them  to  be  dis- 
•ased,  reasons  with  them  until  he  brings  them  to 
a  sense  of  their  duty.  His  work  is  often  very  ar- 
duous, but  he  succeeds  in  convincing  them  that 
they  will  be  happier  and  better  cared  for  in  the 
hospital.  The  great  difficulty  with  which  he  has 
to  contend  is  their  absolute  refusal  to  believe  that 
they  have  the  leprosy.  Others  may  have  it,  but 
•ot  they  ;  it  is  some  other  disease,  or  the  result  of 
some  accident,  or  some  trifling  indisposition, 
which  will  soon  pass.  Sometimes  when  the  omi- 
nous yellow  spots  first  appear  the  poor  creatures 
hide  them,  and  run  away. 

In  visiting  the  wards,  one  is  struck  by  the  in- 
sufficiency of  accommodation  they  afford.  There 
are  two  wards  down -stairs,  each  thirty  feet  long  by 
twenty-five  wide,  for  the  use  of  the  men  ;  one  of 
these  contains  eight  beds ;  the  other  contains 
three  beds,  a  large  stove,  a  table,  and  some  chairs 
and  benches.  This  apartment,  though  serving  as 
a  dormitory  for  some  of  the  patients,  is  also  din- 
ing-room, sitting-room,  smoking-room,  work- 
room, etc. ;  and  as  it  is  the  life-long  home  of  eleven 
men,  and  is  seven  feet  seven  inches  in  height,  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  very  healthful  for 
tithor  patients  or  nurses.  The  wards  for  the 
women  are  above  ;  there  are  three— two  are  dor- 
mitories, one  a  room  for  day  occupation.  The 
sellings  of  these  are  lower,  and  there  are  eight 
beds  in  each  dormitory.  At  night,  when  the  win- 
dows and  doors  are  closed  and  the  patients  all 
asleep,  the  smell  arising  from  so  many  diseased 
breaths  and  running  sores  is  something  intolera- 
ble. Since  the  hospital  has  been  under  the  Do- 
minion Government  many  improvements  have 
been  effected,  one  being  the  erection  of  a  email 
mortuary  chapel.  Up  to  last  year,  the  dead  lay 
among  the  living  for  thirty  hours,  after  which 
time  they  were  carried  to  their  lonely  corner  in 
the  little  graveyard. 

The  yearly  grant  for  the  Lazaretto  is  $3,000 ; 
$800  of  this  is  a  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
nuns,  $100  for  the  chaplain.  One  cannot  help  con- 
trasting the  salaries  of  those  who  minister  to  the 
soul  with  those  who  minister  to  the  body ;  for 
among  the  Government  papers  in  Fredericton  is 
•ne  wherein  is  set  down  the  amount  of  $640  as  the 
sum  yearly  paid  to  a  physician  for  his  visits  to  the 
Lazaretto.  When  the  Sisters  came,  the  number 
•f  patients  was  but  fifteen,  and  the  allowance  was 
ample  ;  now  there  are  twenty-seven,  and  it  is  not 
•asy  to  give  them  the  comforts  they  require.  Still, 
the  curd  and  the  Sisters  coincide  in  speaking  most 
warmly  of  the  vast  improvement  felt  in  every  way 
since  the  institution  passed  under  the  more  gen- 
trons  administration  of  the  Dominion  Government 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  idea  of  the  impression 
produced  by  the  first  sight  of  the  lepers.  Strong 
men  have  fainted  and  turned  sick  at  the  sight  of 
such  affliction.  The  ward  first  visited  is  that  of 


the  men.  Here  are  exemplified  various  stages  of 
the  disease.  To  an  inexperienced  eye  some  of  these- 
men  look  well  and  strong  ;  but,  alas  I  they  will 
tell  yon  that  the  deadly  symptoms  are  there/eit  her 
in  discoloration  of  the  skin,  swellings,  contracted' 
joints,  or  some  other  fatal  sign.  One  of  the  surest 
indications  seems  to  be  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  between  the  thumb  and  index-finger  , 
this  is  said  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  the  disease.  The 
flesh  sometimes  becomes  destitute  of  all  feeling, 
is  insensible  to  burns  or  cuts  ;  in  these  cases  there 
is  great  internal  suffering. 

There  is  now  in  the  hospital  a  man  whose  aim 
in  life  seems  to  have  been  higher  than  that  of  hi* 
companions  in  misfortune,  and  whose  habits  are- 
such  that  the  offensive  nature  of  the  disease  causes 
him  intense  mental  agony.  He  is  in  appearance- 
strong  and  active,  and  his  manner  most  prepos- 
sessing. He  takes  pleasure  in  gardening  and 
reading,  and  plays  the  violin  fairly  well.  In  his 
case  the  fatal  malady  has  broken  out  after  lying 
dormant  for  three  generations.  The  most  pitiful 
object  in  the  house  is  a  young  man  who  presents 
an  aspect  scarcely  human  ;  he  is  swathed  in  flan- 
nel and  seated  in  a  chair  near  the  stove  ;  his  face 
and  hands  are  covered  with  white  scales  ;  his  face, 
from  which  the  nose  has  disappeared,  is  most  fear- 
fully distorted,  and  every  now  and  then  he  gives 
a  sort  of  whistling  cough  that  seems  to  come  from 
lungs  in  the  last  stage  of  decay.  The  Sisters  say 
that  his  whole  body  is  a  mass  of  these  dry  whits- 
scales,  that  keep  constantly  falling  off;  in  the 
morning  his  bed  is  covered  with  them.  His  voiga, 
like  his  cough,  though  faint,  is  most  thrilling,  and 
haunts  one  for  many  days.  Some  little  boys,  too- 
young  to  realize  the  blight  that  has  fallen  on 
their  lives,  are  gay  and  happy,  having  a  very  keen 
appreciation  of  the  culinary  comforts  of  the  hos- 
pital. Among  the  occupants  of  the  men's  ward 
there  is  a  look  of  listless  sadness  that  one  is  glad 
to  find  absent  from  the  faces  of  the  women  who, 
with  that  facility  for  accommodating  themselves 
to  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  sex,  have  man- 
aged to  give  their  apartments  somewhat  of  a 
homelike  aspect.  Here  they  sew,  knit,  weave,  and 
spin,  and,  when  their  strength-  permits,  assist  in 
the  washing  and  nursing,  for  which  work  they 
are  always  paid. 

Among  all  the  patient*,  male  and  female,  there 
reigns  a  wonderful  spirit  of  resignation  ;  their 
devoted  pastor  and  their  no  less  devoted  nurses 
have  instilled  a  spirit  of  meekness  and  fortitude 
very  foreign  to  their  natures.  They  bow  to  God's 
will,  and  carry  their  cross,  if  not  cheerfully,  at 
least  bravely.  The  fixed  idea  of  each,  that  bis  or 
her  disease  is  not  leprosy  and  is  not  incurable  is 
a  merciful  hallucination  ;  for,  with  their  comrades 
dying  before  them  in  all  the  agonies  of  strangula- 
tion or  suffocation,  the  prospect  of  the  same  end- 
ing to  their  own  sufferings  would  be  almost  too 
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much  for  human  endurance  calmly  to  contemplate. 
It  is  not  etiquette,  when  in  the  wards,  to  speak  of 
leprosy — the  word  is  considered  insulting ;  it  is 
44  la  maladie."  The  revulsion  of  feeling  since  the 
favorable  change  in  the  management  of  the  hospi- 
tal and  of  the  patients  would  be  fraught  with  one 
dangerous  result,  unless  checked  by  prudent  sur- 
veillance. The  friends  and  relations  who  from 
time  to  time  come  to  visit  their  sick  are  not  suffi- 
ciently afraid  of  the  possibility  of  contagion,  and 
would  not  sufficiently  guard  against  it,  if  they 
were  not  checked  by  the  rules  of  the  institution. 
An  eminent  Ottawa  physician  has  given  as  his 
opinion  that  the  disease  may  be  inoculated,  may 
be  imparted  through  the  close  intercourse  of  do- 
mestic life ;  that  some  firesides  where  it  has  long 
been  harbored  would  be  dangerous  resting-places, 
and  that  members  of  families  predisposed  to  the 
disease  are  those  who  are  in  the  greatest  danger 
of  contracting  it. 

There  is  now  in  the  hospital  a  young  married 
woman  of  gentle  and  melancholy  mien.  She  left  an 
infant  five  months  old,  and  entered  here  at  twenty- 
eight  years,  to  end  her  days  in  exile.  Her  sister, 
a  dwarf,  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  woman  of  seventy.  Disfigured 
face,  swollen  and  distorted  ulcerated  mouth  and 
tongue ;  ghastly,  rolling,  sightless  eyes ;  fingers 
and  toes  from  which  the  flesh  has  fallen ;  skin 
hard  and  glazed,  and  many  ulcers, — all  call  for 
compassion  and  sympathy.  She  lies  on  her  little 
bed,  suffering  most  intense  and  unceasing  agony, 
choking  for  breath,  smarting  from  internal  sores, 
quivering  with  pain,  weak  in  body,  but  brave  and 
strong  in  soul.  We  asked  her  did  she  wish  to  die. 
She  faintly  answered,  "  No :  not  if  it  be  the  will 
of  le  bon  Dieu  that  I  should  suffer  longer." 

Day  and  night  her  prayers  ascend, — prayers  for 
her  good  nurses,  for  the  priest  who  has  smoothed 
her  weary  path  to  the  grave,  for  her  fellow-suf- 
ferers, and  for  the  holy  souls.  She  never  mur- 
murs or  complains.  To  look  at  so  frail  a  body,  so 
covered  with  a  loathsome  outgrowth  of  decay,  and 
to  hear  her  earnestly,  almost  joyously,  telling  the 
praises  of  God,  is  indeed  impressive.  The  Sister 
in  charge  was  reading  the  prayers  for  the  sick  at 
her  bedside,  and  as  we  looked  the  poor  sufferer 
held  up  her  little  hands  and  smiled,  as  though  to 
greet  the  angels  ;  overcome,  we  turned  away. 

One  end  of  the  men's  sleeping  apartment  has 
a  large  window  opening  toward  the  chapel.  In 
•this  room  the  patients  hear  Mass.  The  chapel  is 
small,  but  exquisitely  dainty.  Its  most  noticeable 
ornament  is  a  large  and  beautiful  picture  of  our 
Lady  holding  in  her  arms  the  Divine  Infant— a 
«opy  from  the  celebrated  painting  by  Father  Vas- 
seur,  S.  J. 

Many  theories  have  been  held  out  as  to  the  pos- 
sible or  probable  cause  of  the  origin  of  leprosy  in 
Tracadie.  The  people  have  a  legend,  that  early 


in  the  century  a  ship  from  Europe  put  into  Cara- 
quette  harbor,  and  that  Ursule  and  Isabelle  Lan- 
dry,  natives  of  that  place,  washed  for  the  sailors, 
and  became  inoculated  with  the  disease  many 
years  before  they  moved  to  Tracadie.  Whatever 
value  may  be  attached  to  this  theory,  it  appears 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  disease  originated  in  this 
locality  in  these  two  Landry  girls  ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  this  fact  unless  the  theory  of 
inoculation  be  accepted.  It  is  possible  that  some 
escaped  (or  unknown)  leper  from  a  lazaretto  in 
Norway  or  in  Trinidad  may  have  passed  through 
northeast  New  Brunswick,  scattering  the  seeds  of 
desolation  and  death  in  his  pathway. 

Writers  who  assign  the  cause  to  be  the  poverty 
of  the  place  are  simply  talking  nonsense.  Traca- 
die is  not  a  lone  sand  bank,  nor  do  the  dwellers 
therein  subsist  on  half- decayed  codfish.  The  dis- 
trict has  not  one  family  that  is  not  comfortably 
housed  and  clothed.  The  land  has  not  been  much 
cultivated,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  poor,  as  the 
crops  of  those  who  have  experimented  in  agricul- 
ture testify.  The  lumber  district  produces  a  fine 
growth  of  wood,  wherein  is  found  game  in  abun- 
dance ;  the  rivers  abound  in  fish  ;  over  the  sea 
and  in  the  marshes  large  flocks  of  birds  are  con- 
stantly flying,  so  that  there  is  a  choice  of  food  to 
be  had  at  very  small  cost.  Were  the  country 
opened  up  by  a  railroad  tapping  the  Intercolonial, 
and  the  place  accessible  to  summer  tourists,  a  dif- 
ferent impression  concerning  it  would  soon  gain 
ground. 

As  it  is,  Tracadie  is  very  quiet  in  its  lovely 
beauty.  Across  the  entrance  to  the  bay  stretches 
a  high  red  ridge  of  sand  called  the  Dune  ;  on  this 
is  a  cluster  of  large  white  buildings  that  seem  to 
rise  abruptly  from  the  waves.  A  little  steamer 
plies  busily  from  the  harbor  bar  to  a  saw-mill  oil 
the  shore.  Here  and  there  a  sail- boat  glides  over 
the  blue  water.  Great  flocks  of*  wild  fowl  fly 
screaming  out  to  sea,  and  across  the  shining  sand 
come  the  voices  of  children  at  play. 

Hark  !  there  is  the  muffled  toll  of  the  convent- 
bell.  From  the  hospital  door,  across  the  green 
lawn,  and  out  to  the  gate,  moves  a  procession  of 
men  ;  they  are  lepers,  and  they  carry  a  coffin.  At 
the  gate  they  stop :  they  may  go  no  further. 
Hired  hands  then  seize  the  coffin  and  bear  it  over 
the  little  bridge  and  along  the  stony  beach.  la 
one  corner  of  the  cemetery  is  an  open  grave ; 
around  it  are  many  mounds,  each  marked  by  a 
simple  wooden  cross.  The  coffin  of  this  last  vic- 
tim is  lowered,  the  earth  thrown  in,  the  men  turn 
away,  and  the  blue  waves  plashing  against  the 
grass- grown  bank  sing  the  last  requiem  of  .the 
little  sufferer.  We  might  place  above  her  head 
the  epitaph  of  one  of  her  fellow-countrymen — an 
exile  from  Grand-Pre*— who  sleeps  in  Caraquetta 
churchyard  :  "  Miseremini  mei,  saltern  vos  amici 
mei." 
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Notes  from  Rome. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment signalizes  itself  at  thort  and  pretty  regular 
intervals  by  some  great  or  petty  outburst  of  spleen 
against  the  Papacy.  These  periodical  ebullitions 
are  like  the  straws  that  show  us  how  the  wind  of 
persecution  blows  ;  though  goodness  knows  we 
can  trace  its  course  all  too  clearly  without  needing 
to  have  it  marked  out  by  "  honorable  "  members  of 
the  Legislative  Chambers.  Not  many  days  ago 
a  question  put  by  Deputy  Patrenosti  o  gave  rise  to 
a  lively  but  not  very  dignified  discussion.  The 
debate  turned  on  the  payment  of  the  telegrams 
sent  by  the  Holy  Father  to  nations  outside  of  Italy. 
Article  12  of  the  Law  of  Guarantees  provides  for 
their  gratuitous  transmission  within  the  kingdom, 
if  not  to  foreign  nations  also.  The  fiery  deputy 
wished  to  know  whether  they  were  transmitted  as 
State  despatches,  free  of  charge  ;  and,  anticipating 
an  affirmative  reply,  called  on  the  Government  to 
suppress  this  item  of  the  national  expenditure  by 
making  the  Pope  disburse  the  full  costs  of  his 
telegraphic  correspondence.  This  motion  of  Sig- 
nor  Patrenostro  was  by  no  means  prompted  by  any 
regard  for  the  nation's  finances,  he  himself  being 
one  of  those  insatiable  vampires  that  uphold  the 
present  ruinous  system  of  political  economy,  and 
help  to  suck  the  country's  life-blood.  The  Holy 
Father  will,  of  course,  disburse  whatever  is  re- 
quired of  him.  His  lock-picking  enemies  of  the 
Chambers  should,  nevertheless,  remember  that 
Leo  XIII  and  his  glorious  predecessor,  by  refusing 
to  accept  the  annual  stipend  allowed  them  by  the 
Law  of  the  Guarantees,  have  saved  the  country 
over  forty-two  million  francs ;  and  that,  after 
having  despoiled  the  Papacy  of  all  its  temporal 
goods,  the  Government  should  be  slow  to  raise  dis- 
cussions and  UB pleasantness  over  this  insignificant 
item  of  foreign  telegrams. 

While  the  present  illustrious  occupant  of  St. 
Peter's  Chair  was  being  subjected  to  this  new  in- 
dignity, a  worthy  tribute  of  honor  was  elsewhere 
paid  to  the  memory  of  his  immortal  predecessor 
8t  Pius  V.  Official  Italy  held  high  festival  at 
Leghorn  on  the  occasion  of  the  launching  of  the 
Lf panto,  one  of  the  four  largest  ships-of-war  in 
the  world.  It  was  one  of  those  State  festivals, 
unhappily  so  rare  nowadays,  in  which  the  rites 
of  religion  still  take  a  prominent  part.  The  im- 
mense leviathan  was  solemnly  blessed  by  Mgr. 
Pacini,  Bishop  of  Leghorn.  The  right  reverend 
prelate  shortly  afterwards  presented  an  address  to 
King  Humbert,  taking  a  good  omen  from  the 
name  of  the  new  iron-clad,  "which  recalls  the 
memory  of  Lepanto,  within  whose  gulf,  three  cen- 
turies ago,  the  dreaded  power  of  the  Ottoman  was 
ihorn  of  its  strength."  At  the  time  to  which  he 
refers,  the  Turks  had  declared  war  against  the 


Republic  of  Venice,  and  threatened  Christendom 
with  a  new  invasion.  After  having  taken  the  city 
of  Nicosia,  in  Cyprus,  they  barbarously  slaughtered 
15,000  of  its  inhabitants.  The  siege  of  Farmagosta 
followed.  The  city  was  delivered  into  their  hand* 
on  honorable  terms,  which  were,  however,  per- 
fidioubly  broken  by  the  ferocious  victors  ;  the  in- 
habitants were  massacred  in  cold  blood,  or  led 
away  into  slavery,  and  their  brave  defender,  Marc- 
Antonio  Bragadino,  flayed  alive  by  the  common 
executioner.  Then  it  was  that  the  holy  Pontiff 
St.  Pius  V,  whose  heart  bled  on  hearing  of  these 
and  similar  cruelties  exercised  by  the  Turks, 
united  the  forces  of  Rome,  Spain,  Venice,  Malta, 
and  Savoy  against  the  common  enemy.  The  allied 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Don  John  of  Austria, 
joined  battle  in  October,  1571,  with  the  enemy's 
ships  drawn  up  at  Lepanto,  and  inflicted  upon 
them  the  defeat  which  saved  Europe  from  im- 
pending invasion,  and  broke  forever  the  maritime 
power  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

The  public-school  system  of  instruction  in  this 
country  presents  some  lamentable  phases,  which 
merit  the  attention  of  everyone  interested  in  the 
education  of  youth.  The  exclusion  of  religion 
from  the  schools  has  produced  such  results  as  sur- 
prise no  man  of  sense, — setting  loose  on  the  nation 
a  flood  of  irreligious  youth,  who  in  a  few  years 
have  run  up  its  crime  calendar  to  truly  alarming 
figures.  A  new  though  not  unforeseen  charac- 
teristic of  this  iniquitous  system  has  of  late  been 
brought  to  light,  revealing  the  significant  fact 
that  a  very  large  number  of  teachers  are  infected 
with  the  most  insane  political  ideas,  and  already 
belong  to,  or  are  rapidly  joining,  the  ranks  of  the 
Socialists,  Internationalists,  and  other  enemies  of 
public  order.  The  Nuova  Antologia  attributes 
this  alarming  defection  of  the  teachers  to  the  in- 
sufficient pay  and  the  physical  and  moral  suffer- 
ings which  they  must  endure.  The  Opinions  traces 
the  evil  to  its  real  source  when  it  says,  in  a  recent 
issue :  "  It  is  not  misery  alone  that  drives  them 
against  society  ;  it  is  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  moral 
education.  In  this  lies  the  defect  of  our  whole 
system  of  instruction— higher,  intermediate,  and 
elementary."  After  the  "  paternal "  Government, 
out  of  a  pretended  regard  for  the  consciences  of 
Italian  youth,  had  outraged  their  most  cherished 
sentiments  by  put  ling  a  ban  on  religious  instruc- 
tion, the  state-schools  passed  rapidly  from  indiffer- 
ence to  atheism,  from  atheism  to  the  verge  of  rev- 
olution. Now,  instead  of  being  the  centres  of 
knowledge  and  probity,  they  are  rapidly  degener- 
ating into  propagandas  of  dynamite  and  socialism. 
The  way  is  slippery  and  the  gradation  rapid.  But 
there  is  one  thing  more  calamitous  than  dynamite: 
it  is  the  corruption,  the  moral  ruin,  and  desolation 
spread  among  innocent  youth  by  the  monsters 
that  sit  on  Satan's  throne  in  the  Government's 
godless  schools.  Up  to  the  present  hour  these  in- 
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etitntee  have  been  prolific  nests  of  vice,  vestibules 
to  the  state- prisons,  power fnl  allies  to  the  revolu- 
tion, scourges  to  the  entire  nation. 

Another  inestimable  boon  which  the  revolution 
professed  to  confer  on  Italy  was  to  free  the  people 
from  the  trammels  of  Church  laws  and  bring  them 
to  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  human  liberty.  Nota- 
ble among  the  many  public  scandals  that  followed 
the  invaders  to  this  city,  was  the  non-observance  of 
the  precept  which  commands  us  to  rest  from  ser- 
vile works  on  Sundays  and  festivals  of  obligation. 
Under  the  old  rtgime,  the  Church's  law  was  strictly 
observed  ;  the  poor  man  who  gave  "  his  daily  toil 
for  daily  fee  "  was  allowed  his  meed  of  relaxation, 
and  encouraged  to  devote  it  to  the  service  of  his 
Creator.    The  new  masters  who  came  to  free  the 
city  from  the  "Tiberian  ferocity"  of  the  Popes, 
and  to  "annex  "  the  Church's  property, "  annexed  " 
likewise  the  fraction  of  time  devoted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God  and  the  repose  of  the  material  man  : 
they  took  from  Caesar  what  was  Caesar's,  and  from 
God  what  was  God's.   The  sufferers  have  at  length 
protested  against  this  abuse.    A  commission  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  their  claims  has  granted 
them  the  natural  right  of  which,  thanks  to  their 
"  liberators,"  they  had  been  deprived  for  thirteen 
years.    An  echo  to  the  cry  of  the  Roman  workmen 
and  artisans  has  been  heard  from  Milan,  and  other 
•cities  of  Italy.    The  result,  of  course,  will  be  the 
same :    the    Freemasons  and  other  "  patriotic " 
brotherhoods  of  Italy  will  be  forced  to  acknowledge 
the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  Church's  law,  which 
they  formerly  characterized  as  an  "  insupportable 
tyranny."    Theirs,  however,  is  necessarily  an  im- 
perfect work.    The  Church's  rest  on  Sundays  and 
festivals  is  but  a  means  for  facilitating  its  ulterior 
and  higher  aim  of  dedicating  to  the  service  of  the 
Creator  a  portion  of  that  time  every  moment  of 
which  is  His  free  gift.     The  Freemasons'  new 
u  concession  "  looks  not  beyond  the  present  animal 
life :  it  provides  (as  the  Church  does  far  more  ef- 
ficiently) for  the  repose  of  the  body,  but  seeks  to 
deviate  from  the  duties  of  religion  the  very  per- 
sons whom  it  is  supposed  to  benefit    The  listless 
inaction  which  seeks  not  the  church-door  will  in- 
fallibly lead  to  the  beer-shop,  the  gambling-table, 
to  every  report  of  vice,  and  will  desecrate  God's 
hour  with  a  more  abundant  harvest  of  crime. 

Mgr.  Vannutelli  has  been  appointed  to  represent 
the  Holy  Father  at  the  coronation  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia.  According  to  custom,  the  eminent  prelate 
will  present  the  congratulations  of  the  Popo  to 
the  newly-crowned  Emperor  the  day  after  the 
actual  ceremony,  as  no  Catholic,  and  much  more 
no  representative  of  the  Vatican,  could  take  part 
in  the  rites  of  an  heretical  church.  In  1856,  Mgr. 
(novr  Cardinal)  Chigi  bore  the  congratulations  of 
Pius  IX  to  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  II  when 
the  crown  of  all  the  Russias. 

H. 
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UEEN  of  the  skies,  so  brightly  fair, 

So  mild,  so  chaste,  so  meek, 
We  beg  thy  love,  we  claim  thy  care, 

Thy  children,  frail  and  weak. 
Behold  !  our  prayers  like  incense  rise, 

Queen  of  the  skies  ! 
Mary,  loved  Mary,  Queen  of  the  skies  I 

n. 

The  shadows  of  a  sinful  earth 
Are  hov'ring  o'er  our  way  ; 
0  thou  who  gav'st  a  Saviour  birth, 

Be  thou  our  guide  and  stay. 
Oh  1  turn  on  us  thy  loving  eyes, 

Queen  of  the  skies  ? 
Mary,  loved  Mary,  Queen  of  the  skies  I 

1 11. 
The  fragrant  wreath  for  thee  we  twine, 

To  thee  our  voices  raise  ; 
As  'round  thy  chaste  and  holy  shrine 

We  hymn  our  notes  of  praise. 
Oh  t  hear  our  prayers,  receive  our  sighs. 

Queen  of  the  skies  1 
Mary,  loved  Mary,  Queen  of  the  skies  ! 


The  Adventures  of  Fernando,  Grandee 
of  Spain. 


BY     OAKOH     SCHMTD. 


PAJIT    II. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

(COKCLUSIOV.) 

UST  as  Fernando  had  quieted 
Clara,  who  was  smiling  again 
amidst  her  tears,  and  while  the 
children  were  in  high  glee  at 
the  happy  change  of  affairs,  the 
door  opened  and  Alonso  stepped  in, 
accompanied  by  Father  Antonio. 
The  mother  and  children  shrank  back 
with  fear.  Little  Bertha^,  who  was 
playing  with  the  diamond  star  thrown  on  the 
table  by  her  father,  let  it  fall  in  terror  at  the 
sight  of  the  old  noble. 
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The  proud  Alonno  had  no  doubt  tlmt  ho 
oould  succeed  in  having  Fernando's  marriage 
annulled,  and  was  bent  on  bin  reparation  from 
Clara.  "  Dearest  Fernando,"  said  he,  "  do  be 
reasonable.  Thin  is  no  trifling  matter.  A 
grand  couuUhip,  the  preservation  of  our  fam- 
ily, and  the  title  of  the  Counts  of  Alvarez,  are 
at  stake.  Your  present  wife  can  never  be  a 
countess.  You  cannot  even  lead  her  into 
the  society  of  the  higher  nobility  of  Spain. 
Just  think,  what  a  dreadful  thing  that  would 
be !  Neither  can  your  children  inherit  our 
title :  it  will  revert  to  the  crown.  Such  a  loss 
would  be  irreparable.  I  will  buy  this  castle, 
or  any  other  fine  estate  in  Bohemia,  for  Lady 
Clara  She  can  live  with  her  children  in  the 
best  of  circumstances,  and  be  sumptuously 
provided  with  everything  that  heart  could 
wish.  But  you,  dear  Fernando,  will  go  with 
me  to  Spain  to  take  possession  of  your  estates. 
It  pains  me,  indeed,  to  act  thus  towards  the 
good  lady,  but  the  separation  is  necessary." 

Fernando  merely  shook  his  head,  saying : 
"  Uncle,  you  have  heard  my  final  reply ;  1  have 
nothing  further  to  say.11 

Charles,  the  elder  boy,  here  fearlessly  walked 
up  to  Alonso,  and  said :  "  We'll  not  let  our 
dear  father  be  taken  from  us.  Go  away,  you 
bad  man,  or  Til  call  the  servants,  the  gardener 
and  forester,  and  have  you  put  out ! " 

u  You're  a  bad  uncle,"  exclaimed  little  Fer- 
nando. "  Our  other  uncle,  the  wood-chopper, 
is  a  thousand  times  kinder  to  us  than  you  are. 
There's  joy  in  the  whole  house  when  he  comes ; 
but  you  bring  nothing  but  sorrow  I " 

Alonso  became  very  angry  at  the  language 
of  the  children.  The  thought  that  a  wood- 
chopper  should  be  as  good  an  uncle  to  them 
as  himself,  was  unbearable.  u Silence,  boy  I" 
he  exclaimed,  excitedly;  "I  want  to  know 
nothing  of  your  relations."  With  this  he  be- 
gan to  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  and  came 
near  treading  on  the  diamond  decoration  lying 
on  the  floor.  "Just  see,"  he  said,  addressing 
Father  Antonio,  "what  a  miserable  fellow 
my  nephew  is  !  He  throws  down  the  badge  of 
my  high  rank  for  people  to  trample  under 
foot" 

Father  Antonio,  whom  the  sight  of  the 
mother  and  children  all  in  tears  touched  to 
the  heart,  took  the  excited  Alonso  gently  by 
the  hand,  and  led  him  into  the  next  room. 
"Dear  sir,"  he  said,  "you  endeavor  in  vain  to 
irate  this  couple.  And,  to  tell  you  the 


truth,  I  cannot  conceal  from  you  that  it  is 
nothing  but  pride  and  unbridled  ambition 
that  influence  you  in  this  affair.  Pride  and 
ambition  have,  during  your  whole  life,  caused 
much  harm,  and  were  the  occasion  of  your 
making  your  wife,  children,  and  many  others, 
not  excepting  yourself,  very  unhappy.  Alas, 
your  deceased  wife,  the  noble  Blanca,  so  mod- 
est and  humble,  would,  perhaps,  yet  be  living 
if.  your  vain  projects  had  not  caused  her  such 
great  sufferings.  The  false  ideas  of  honor 
which  you  infused  into  your  hopeful  son, 
Philip,  were  the  cause  of  his  bloody  death. 
Your  amiable  daughter  Eugenia  was  also  sac- 
rificed to  ambition.  And  how  did  it  happen 
that  Fernando,  of  the  same  high  rank  as  your- 
self, became  a  merchant's  clerk,  and  had  U 
leave  his  beloved  country,  to  seek  bis  fortune 
in  a  foreign  land  ?  Nay,  where  would  he  be 
now,  if  your  bloody  commands  had  been  car- 
ried out?  Of  myself,  I  say  nothing, — how 
unspeakably  miserable  the  attempt  to  fulfil 
your  orders  made  me  I  But  how  miserably 
wretched  you  have  made  yourself !  Your  life 
has  been  a  continuation  of  sufferings, — so  full 
of  misery  that  once  you  nearly  fell  into  de- 
spair. And  scarcely  has  the  good  God  rolled 
away  the  heaviest  stone  from  your  heart,  by 
leading  back  to  your  embrace  the  amiable 
Fernando,  whom  you  considered  dead,  than 
yon  endeavor  again  to  make  him  miserable 
by  rendering  his  sweet  wife  and  dear  children 
unhappy.  Will  you  never  cease  doing  evil  ? 
Yon  have  not,  1  fear,  been  truly  converted ; 
yon  are  yet  far  from  the  humility  of  Jesus,  ant 
His  love  has  never  really  entered  your  heart. 
Reflect  that  He  was  humility  itself;  think 
how  deeply  He  humbled  Himself  in  order  to 
save  mankind,  even  washing  His  disciple*' 
feet.  He  permitted  Himself  to  be  classed  with 
criminals,  that  He  might  gain  eternal  hap- 
piness for  us.  If  you  want  to  be  a  Christian 
in  earnest,  you  must  learn  humility." 

Alonso  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
plied :  "Yes  :  you  are  right,  dear  Antonio.  If 
people  had  always  told  me  the  truth,  like  yon, 
I  should  be  a  better  man  to-day,  and  much  evil 
would  have  been  prevented.  I  thank  you  for 
your  good  advice,  and  will  follow  it." 

With  cheerful  countenance,  Alouso  now  re- 
turned to  the  room  where  wife  and  children 
were  still  clinging  to  Fernando,  as  if  they 
feared  he  would  be  torn  from  them.  Alonso 
greeted  them  all  with  a  kind  look,  and,  laying 
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the  parents'  hands  in  one  another,  said :  "  Dear 
Fernando,  dear  Clara,  I  recognize  your  mar- 
riage ;  live  on  as  happily  as  heretofore  !" 

Clara,  with  a  woman's  instinct,  fell  on  her 
knees,  and,  with  beseeching  eyes,  in  which  the 
tears  shone,  begged  Alonso  to  bless  them  as 
the  patriarch  of  her  husband's  family.  Fer- 
nando imitated  her  example,  and  the  children 
knelt  also. 

"Oh,  no,  no!1'  cried  Alonso:  "you  must  not 
kneel  to  me.  I  am  not  worthy  ;  I  cannot  per- 
mit it ;  I  have  not  deserved  this.  Arise,  I  beg 
of  you!" 

"  Not  before  you  have  blessed  us  ! "  replied 
Fernando. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Alonso,  visibly  moved 
and  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  "God  bless 
your  marriage,  yourselves,  and  your  children  ! " 
With  this  he  lifted  Fernando  up  and  folded 
him  in  his  arms.  He  embraced  Clara,  too, 
who  burst  into  tears  of  gratitude.  The  foun- 
tains of  his  own  heart  were  opened  ;  his  eyes 
streamed  with  happy  tears,  such  as  he  had 
never  shed  before.  Nay,  he  experienced  such 
inward  joy  as  his  soul  had  never  known  till 
this  moment.  The  children,  who  stretched 
out  their  hands  to  him,  he  took  up  in  his  arms, 
and  kissed  repeatedly  with  fatherly  tender- 
ness. He  begged  Clara  to  bring  the  youngest 
child — yet  a  babe  in  the  cradle.  The  little 
one  smiled  sweetly  at  the  kind  old  man,  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  taken  in  his  arms. 

"  Dear  child  !"  said  Alonso,  kissing  the  smil- 
ing infant,  "  cruel  man  that  I  was,  I  wished  to 
make  your  future  lot  unhappy  by  taking  your 
dear  father  from  you  even  before  you  could 
lisp  his  name.  But  you  have  no  longer  any- 
thing to  fear  from  me ;  smile  on  in  your  baby 
innocence.  I  will  spend  the  rest  of  my  days 
in  making  you,  sweet  child,  your  sister, 
brothers,  and  dearest  parents,  as  happy  as  I 
can." 

Clara  now  prepared  as  bounteous  an  even- 
ing meal  as  the  circumstances  would  allow; 
for,  indeed,  the  events  of  the  evening  *had 
made  her  forget  the  usual  preparations.  At 
the  request  of  Alonso,  all  the  children  ate  with 
the  grown  people.  The  delighted  old  man  sat 
between  the  now  happy  parents,  with  Father 
Antonio  opposite.  The  mother  had  the  babe 
in  her  lap.  Alonso  had  never  felt  so  happy 
and  contented.  He  was  charmed  at  the  joy- 
ful clamor  of  the  children,  and  begged  the 
parents  to  leave  them,  for  once,  entirely  free  ; 


even  the  unintelligible  prattle  of  the  baby 
sounded  like  music  to  his  ear.  il  0  God  ! "  he 
exclaimed,  at  the  end  of  the  supper,  "how 
good  Thou  art !  What  undeserved  happiness 
Thou  hast  prepared  for  me  in  my  old  days  1 
Alone,  forsaken  and  sad,  I  sat  the  whole  day 
long  in  my  chamber  ;  my  palace  at  Madrid  I 
visited  no  longer ;  in  the  \castle  where  I  had 
taken  up  my  residence  there  reigned  the  still- 
ness of  the  grave.  I  had  no  relations  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  And  now,  0  thrice-blessed 
God !  Thou  leadest  me  to  such  an  amiable 
family  and  lettest  me  see  in  Fernando  a  be- 
loved son,  in  Clara  a  good  daughter,  and  hope- 
ful grandchildren  in  these  little  ones ;  for  as 
such  I  shall  always  regard  them.  Good  God, 
I  thank  Thee  !  All  the  remaining  days  of  my 
life  shall  be  one  continued  act  of  thanksgiv- 
ing!" 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Alonso  determined  to  remain  some  days  in 
the  midst  of  the  amiable  family  of  Fernando, 
then  to  accompany  the  parents  to  the  Court 
of  the  Emperor,  to  have  their  affairs  arranged. 
During  these  days  the  old  man  was  made  par- 
taker of  another  great  pleasure.  One  even- 
ing Count  Gallaa,  his  consort,  and  Countess 
Oberdorf  came  unexpectedly  to  the  castle  to 
congratulate  Fernando  and  Clara.  Fernando 
had  immediately  given  information  to  Count 
Gallas,  and  Clara  to  Countess  Oberdorf,  of  the 
happy  change  in  their  fortunes.  These  noble 
and  excellent  personages  were  so  surprised 
and  rejoiced  that  they  determined  to  testify 
their  gratification  in  person.  It  delighted 
Alonso  to  see  Count  Gallas  greet  his  former 
steward  as  his  equal,  and  the  two  Countesses 
embrace  Clara  so  tenderly. 

Alonso  prolonged  his  stay,  and  only  after 
many  days  set  out  for  the  Court.  He  re- 
quested of  the  Emperor  a  private  audience,  and 
received  it  immediately.  As  Alonso  had  done 
much  for  his  native  country,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  who  was  at  the  same  time  king  of 
Spain,  esteemed  him  very  highly.  Alonso  re- 
lated the  fortunes  of  his  nephew  Fernando, 
without,  however,  discovering  his  own  crim- 
inality. He  only  said  that  Bernardo  di  Rio,  a 
very  noble  man,  who  was,  however,  mistrust- 
ful and  hostile  to  himself,  had  succeeded  in 
getting  Fernando,  then  a  mere  stripling,  into 
his  power ;  that  he  had  given  him  an  excellent 
education,  but,  being  surprised  by  death,  had 
been  prevented  from  fully  carrying  out  his 
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praiseworthy  designs  in  regard  to  the  young 


Tin-  Kmperor  remarked  that  Fernando's 
fliildren  could  lay  no  claim,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  to  the  Coont- 
ship  of  Alvarez,  and  that  it  was  not  even  in 
the  power  of  the  king  to  change  them  ;  but 
that,  as  Emperor  of  Germany,  he  intended  to 
provide  for  Fernando's  offspring  in  some  other 
way,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  Alonso  ;  he 
wished,  moreover,  to  see  Fernando  and  his 
consort. 

Alonso  had  now  no  greater  anxiety  than  to 
clothe  Fernando  and  Clara  as  splendidly  as 
count  or  countess  of  the  time  could  be  clad. 
He  adorned  Clara,  in  particular,  with  those 
precious  jewels  which  his  deceased  wife  Hlanca 
had  received  as  a  legacy  from  Fernando's 
mother,  and  which  Alonso,  by  good  fortune, 
"had  brought  with  him  from  Spain.  And  in 
due  time  he  introduced  Fernando  and  Clara 
to  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  regarded  the 
amiable  couple  with  benevolence,  and  then 
spoke  :  "  Fernando  of  Alvarez,  you  have  already 
learned  that,  on  account  of  existing  laws  out 
of  my  power  to  change,  your  children  cannot 
secure  the  inheritance  of  the  countship  of  your 
forefathers  in  Spain.  But  there  is  in  Ratibor, 
in  Silesia,  a  fine  estate  just  now  for  sale.  Your 
uncle  once  lent  me,  in  time  of  war  and  great 
scarcity  of  money,  a  sum  about  equal  to  the  price 
of  this  estate.  This  sum,  of  which  yesterday  he 
made  me  a  present,  I  now  make  over  to  you, 
and  I  have  already  given  orders  to  have  it  paid 
you.  Buy,  then,  this  property,  and  remain 
on  German  soil  as  faithful  a  subject  to  me  as 
your  father  and  uncle  have  hitherto  been  to 
me  in  Spain.  But  you,  worthy  Clara,  whose 
heart  has  long  since  ennobled  you,  I  will 
that  you  shall  hereby  be  raised  to  the  rank 
of  nobility  ;  and  the  diploma  to  that  effect, 
signed  by  me,  will  to-day  be  delivered  to 
you." 

Fernando  and  Clara  bent  the  knee  to  the 
Kmperor,  respectfully  kissed  his  hand,  and 
thanked  him  for  his  gracious  kindness. 

The  Emperor  then  said:  "Don  Fernando, 
Donna  Clara,  arise.  I  hereby  testify  to^you 
my  gracious  benevolence." 

i  inch  pleased  that  the  Emperor 

.  enteil  the  mm»>t   trembling  on   his  lips 

by  granting  it  before  it  was  asked.   He  thanked 

him  in    tin-  ;   terms,  and  greeted  the 

uow  ennobled  Clara  with  such  sincerity  that 


it  was  very  evident  it  was  only  now  she  was 
welcome  to  him  as  the  wife  of  a  Count  of  Al- 
varez. The  Emperor  dismissed  Alonso,  Fer- 
nando and  Clara,  with  the  words :  "  Farewell ! 
we  remain  graciously  inclined  to  you  ail." 

From  this  hour  Alonso  called  Clara  nothing 
but  Donna  Clara.  He  soon  set  out  with  Fer- 
nando and  his  family  for  Silesia,  to  see  the 
property  given  by  the  Emperor.  His  expecta- 
tions were  more  than  fulfilled,  and  the  pur- 
chase was  soon  effected..  Alonso  resolved  to 
remain  some  months,  and  was  untiring  in  his 
exertions  to  beautify  the  castle  and  gardens, 
having  everything  procured  that  could  con- 
tribute to  the  perfect  arrangement  of  a  noble- 
man's country  residence.  Fernando  and  Clara 
esteemed  themselves  much  happier  than  be- 
fore, not  because  they  had  a  more  splendid 
residence,  finer  apparel,  etc.;  neither  because 
they  would  be  more  honored  by  men  than  be- 
fore ;  but  for  the  sole  reason  that  now,  on  ac- 
count of  their  greater  income,  they  were  in 
a  position  to  do  more  good  to  their  fellow- 
men. 

When  the  day  determined  on  by  Alonso  for 
his  return  to  Spain  arrived,  the  whole  family, 
father,  mother 'and  children,  gathered  around 
him,  the  parents  embracing  him,  and  the  chil- 
dren clinging  to  his  knees.  He  was  deeply 
moved.  "  My  dearest  children  and  grandchil- 
dren," he  said,  "  I  cannot  leave  you.  I  will  re- 
main with  you  and  let  you  close  my  eyes.  No- 
where have  I  felt  myself  so  happy  as  among  you. 
In  Spain,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  countries 
in  the  world,  I  had  everything  I  could  wish, — 
rank,  honor,  riches,  splendor,  numerous  castles 
and  estates — all  the  luxuries  and  pleasures  of 
life;  but  still  I  was  miserable.  All  these 
things  could  not  secure  me  against  contradic- 
tions :  I  was  in  want  of  the  principal  thing. 
A  peaceful  heart,  free  from  reproaches  of  con- 
science, was  not  mine.  The  continual  sight  of 
your  domestic  happiness,  your  love  and  single- 
heartedness,  your  contempt  of  all  vain  pomp, 
your  quiet,  noiseless  charity,  by  which  you 
render  all  about  you  happy,  have  taught  me 
where  alone  life's  true  happiness  is  to  be 
sought." 

He,  therefore,  remained  in  Germany,  and 
Father  Antonio  became  chaplain  of  the  beau- 
tiful castle-chapel,  which  Alonso  had  rest  on  <1 
and  decorated  in  a  manner  worthy  of  divine 
service.  He  consecrated  the  remainder  of  his 
days  entirely  to  God,  and  sought  his  honor  in 
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serving  Him  alone,  his  happiness  and  joy  only 
in  the  happiness  and  joy  he  spread  around 
him.  Often  would  he  say  :  "Sultry  and  fear- 
ful, full  of  terrible  storms,  through  my  own 
fault,  was  the  summer  of  my  life ;  I  can  never 
sufficiently  thank  God  that  He  permits  the 
autumn  of  my  life,  entirely  contrary  to  all  my 
deserts  and  expectations,  to  be  so  calm  and 
beautiful.  I  never  became  happy  until  I  sub- 
jected myself  entirely  to  Him — was  humble 
and  loving  towards  my  fellow-men.  Without 
the  fear  of  God,  charity  and  humility,  there  is 
no  true  happiness  upon  earth."  He  repeated 
often  the  saying  of  the  old  sages :  u  There  is 
no  true  happiness  on  earth  without  virtue, — 
no  true  virtue  without  Religion." 


Our  Lady's  Month. 


I  HE  Month  of  Mary !  For  a  long 
time  past,  this  beautiful  name 
has  been  given  to  the  most  beau- 
tiful month  in  the  year  by  the 
devotion  of  the  Church  and  the 
faithful.  It  is  the  month  of  sun- 
shine and  of  flowers.  As  it  ap- 
proaches, every  Catholic  heart  is  full 
of  j°yi  and  a  secret  voice  seems  to  tell 
us  that  days  of  blessing  are  in  store  for  us. 
Let  us  listen  to  this  sweet  voice  and  believe  its 
its  promises,  for,  if  we  are  willing,  these  days 
will  indeed  be  days  of  benediction. 

There  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  we  can 
show  our  love  for  our  Immaculate  Queen. 
Though  at  all  times  we  should  be  devout  to 
her,  it  ought  to  be  our  endeavor  to  honor  her 
especially  during  the  month  which  is  all  her 
own.  She  loves  them  that  love  her,  and  will 
be  sure  to  repay,  as  only  a  queen  and  the 
Mother  of  the  Infinite  Source  of  all  good  can, 
whatever  we  do  to  serve  her. 

Let  every  child  of  Mary,  then,  hail  the  re- 
turn of  her  month  with  a  holy  joy  and  a  filial 
hope !  Let  us  excite  in  our  hearts  a  desire  to 
surpass,  this  year,  all  that  we  have  hitherto 
done.  It  is  not  necessary  to  undertake  a  large 
number  of  devout  practices,  but  to  be  very 
faithful  to  those  determined  upon.  One  of  the 
saints,  who  had  a  most  tender  love  for  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  when  dying  was  asked  what 
devotion  he  would  particularly  recommend  in 
honor  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven ;  he  replied 


that  it  didn't  matter  so  much  what  it  was,  pro- 
vided it  were  constant.  What  precious  favors 
may  we  not  hope  from  our  loving  Mother,  if, 
while  perseveringly  invoking  her  intercession 
for  an  entire  month,  we  do  our  utmost  to  imi- 
tate the  purity  and  holiness  of  her  life  ! 


The  Half-Filled  Bottle. 


BT  E.   B.   O. 


The  escutcheon  of  an  ancient  family  in  Den- 
mark bears  the  strange  figure  of  a  half-filled 
bottle.  This  singular  device  owes  its  origin 
to  the  generous  conduct  of  one  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  family  who  was  a  soldier  in 
the  frequent  wars  which  his  country  carried 
on  with  the  Swedes.  On  one  occasion,  at  the 
close  of  a  successful  battle,  he  was  stationed 
as  guard  near  the  scene  of  the  conflict.  He 
felt  very  thirsty,  and  with  much  difficulty  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  bottle  of  beer.  He  was 
just  in  the  act  of  raising  it  to  his  mouth  when 
he  heard  a  piteous  cry  from  a  wounded  and 
famishing  Swede  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Forgetting  his  own  great  thirst,  the  noble- 
hearted  warrior  hastened  to  the  relief  of  his 
enemy,  whom  he  found  lying  on  the  ground, 
deprived  of  both  legs.  The  Dane  leaned  over 
him,  and  placed  in  his  hands  the  precious  bot- 
tle. Far  from  being  touched  by  this  chivalrous 
act,  the  old  and  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Danes 
once  more  took  possession  of  the  wounded 
Swede,  and  seizing  the  opportunity  he  drew 
his  revolver  and  fired  at  his  benefactor.  Hap- 
pily, the  shot  missed  its  mark.  Then  the 
Dane  quietly  took  the  bottle,  saying,  ''Now 
you  shall  get  only  half  of  it ";  and  after  drink- 
ing half  of  its  contents,  he  handed  the  bottle 
back  to  the  treacherous  Swede  and  returned 
to  his  post. 


Mary,  the  name  that  Gabriel  spoke, 

The  name  that  conquers  hell ; 
Mary,  the  name  that  through  high  heaven 
•  The  angels  love  so  well. 

Mary, — our  comfort  and  our  hope, — 

0  may  that  word  be  given 
To  be  the  last  we  sigh  on  earth,— 

The  first  we  breathe  in  heaven. 

— Adelaide  Procter. 
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HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke,  I,  48. 
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A  Saint's  Charity. 

A  LBOEND  OF  ST.  CATHARINE  OK  SIENNA.. 

HY   HARBIET   M.  SKIDMORE   ("MARIE"). 


one,  by  foul  and  leprous  taint 
From  human  care  and  kindness  banned, 
Long  ministered  Sienna's  Saint, 
With  brave  and  tender  hand. 

She,  shrank  not,  though  one  hideous  sore 
Was  all  that  anguish-tortured  frame, 

And  e'er  with  angel  meekness  bore 
The  sufferer's  peevish  blame. 

And  when  the  freed  soul  winged  its  way 
At  last  to  regions  bright  and  blest, 

She  cleansed  the  plague-polluted  clay, 
And  robed  it  for  its  rest. 

But  ere  that  loathsome  form  was  placed 
Within  its  lone  and  quiet  tomb, 

She  saw,  upon  her  own  hands  traced, 
The  leper's  dreary  doom. 

Yet,  with  no  thrill  of  coward  fear, 
The  saintly  maiden,  true  and  brave, 

Followed  the  leper's  lonely  bier 
K'en  to  her  lonely  grave. 

Ami  then,  love's  labor  to  complete, 

Upon  the  consecrated  sod 
She  knelt,  to  lift,  with  pleadings  sweet, 

The  freed  soul  to  its  God. 

Hut  as  her  eyes,  in  rapture,  ga/.ed 
Beyond  the  clouded  skies  above, 

Lo  !  on  her  leprous  hands,  upraised 
In  supplii-ating  love, 


A  flood  of  Hi'av  n  >ent  light  she  sees, 
And,  henceforth,  of  the  loathsome  stain-. 


The  blighting  marks  of  foul  disease, 
No  faintest  trace  remains. 

Blest  legend  of  Sienna's  Saint ! 

True  picture,  to  the  Christian  heart, 
Of  love's  sweet  cure  for  sinful  taint, 

Thy  touching  scenes  impart. 

From  many  a  leprous  guilt-stain  freed 
By  Grace  Divine,  the  hand  shall  be 

That  worketh  e'en  one  willing  deed 
For  Heav'n-born  Charity. 


Joseph  Haydn.— The  Story  of  his  Life. 


BY    FRAN/   VON   SEKHUKG. 


I. 

EAR  St.  Stephen's  Church  in  Vienna 
stands  the  Kapellhaus,  an  institution 
wherein  boys  were  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  music.  During  the  reign  of  the 
Empress  Maria  Teresa  the  sceptre  of  authority 
there  was  wielded  rather  unmercifully  by  Reut- 
ter  the  Kapellmeister. 

Three  lads  are  lounging  in  the  niche  of  a 
window  in  the  long  flagged  hall,  and  each  of 
them  is  munching  a  piece  of  dry  black  bread. 
They  are  bright,  intelligent-looking  youths, 
with  clear,  flashing  eyes  from  which  their  over- 
flowing spirit  of  fun  and  mischief  flashes  forth. 
One  of  them,  however,  has  a  look  of  more 
than  common  seriousness — that  short,  plain- 
looking  boy,  with  the  pensive  eye,  who  presses 
close  to  the  wall  and  follows  the  chatter  of  his 
companions  with  a  quiet  smile. 

"Reutter  the  Kapellmeister  treats  us  alto- 
gether too  meanly,"  remarked  one  of  the  boys 
to  the  others,  in  a  low  tone ;  "it  looks  as  if  he 
meant  to  get  rich  by  starving  us.  When  I 
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get  out  of  the  Kapellhaus  and  can  have  a  good 
full  meal  for  once,  I  think  I  shall  dance  on 
my  head." 

The  silent  youth  slowly  raised  his  eyes.  "  It 
is  very  well  for  you  to  say  that,"  he  remarked, 
somewhat  sharply. 

"And  why  is  it  easier  for  me  than  for  any 
one  else  ?  "  asked  the  other,  quickly.  "Are  we 
not  all  hungry  ?  When  we  recover  our  lib- 
erty, I  think  it  will  hardly  be  a  sin  for  us  to 
rob  a  bakery,  we  are  so  nearly  starved." 

Haydn  sadly  shook  his  head.  "  When  you 
go  back  to  your  father  and  mother,"  he  replied, 
"  you  will  find  a  steaming  kitchen  and  a  well- 
filled  store-room.  But  when  I  go  home,  want 
will  meet  me  and  be  my  companion." 

"  What !  are  you  going  to  despair  ?  " 

"  Despair  ?  surely  not.  Some  have  plenty, 
others  nothing.  Perhaps  these  latter  are  not 
so  much  to  be  pitied,  after  all.  For  my  part, 
I  do  not  mean  to  break  my  heart  about  the 
future.  To-morrow  at  least  we  shall  have 
plenty,  for  once." 

"Ah !  you  are  thinking  of  Klosterneuburg. 
Yes :  a  golden  day  is  in  store  for  us  there. 
Our  Empress  Maria  Teresa  is  to  visit  the  mon- 
astery, and  we  young  folks,  who  are  taken 
everywhere  to  sing  like  begging  musicians, 
will  for  once  have  the  pleasure  of  singing  be- 
fore .her.  This  is  one  feature  of  our  happiness ; 
another  is,  that  with  the  monks  we  may  hope 
for  a  hearty  meal  such  as  we  have  never  en- 
joyed here ;  the  good  monks  would  sooner 
starve  themselves  than  let  a  student,  or  even  a 
choir-boy,  go  hungry  from  their  cloister." 

Haydn  nodded  a  cheerful  assent. 

A  tall,  hard-featured  man  glided  noiselessly 
along  the  corridor. 

"  Reutter  ! "  whispered  the  boys. 

The  old  man  fixed  his  piercing  glance  on 
the  three  lads.  "  It  is  singular,"  he  said,  "  that 
youngsters  always  have  time  to  waste,  whilst 
we  old  folks  can  scarcely  find  time  enough  for 
our  work.  To  your  spinets,*  or  it  will  be  the 
worse  for  you.  No  one  is  feasted  here  in  idle- 
ness." Thus  saying,  he  glided  off  as  he  had 
come. 

"  Did  you  hear  that  ?  He  talks  about  our 
being  feasted  here." 

"Then  we  ought  to  be  well  filled  !" 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  I  doubt  if  Columbus  himself 


*  The  spinet  was  a  small  •  instrument  having  only 
four  octaves,  whose  cords  were  fastened  to  quill-points . 


could  discover  a  well-filled  corner  in  us  any 
day." 

The  boys  separated  with  a  titter.  "  Hurrah 
for  to-morrow  and  a  good  dinner ! "  they 
whispered  before  parting. 

It  was  still  quite  early  in  the  morning  when 
the  boys  were  on  the  road  to  Klosterneuburg. 
Fresh  as  the  dew,  or  as  the  song  of  the  lark  in 
the  sky  above  them,  were  the  songs  of  the  joy- 
ous band.  A  certain  feeling  of  freedom,  the 
charms  of  surrounding  nature,  and  the  antici- 
pations of  a  pleasant  day  were  calculated  to 
excite  in  Haydn  and  his  companions  feelings 
of  the  most  unbounded  happiness.  And  yet 
the  nearer  the  boys  approached  the  grand  old 
monastery,  so  much  the  more  serious  did 
Haydn  grow.  He  took  no  part  in  the  jokes 
of  his  companions,  and  was  indifferent  to  the 
splendid  view  presented  in  the  early  beams  of 
the  sun.  Sunk  in  thought,  he  let  his  friends 
run  on  before  him,  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground.  His  brother  finally  stood  still  to 
look  at  him. 

"Joseph,  what  has  come  over  you  of  a  sud- 
den?" he  asked,  sympathetically;  "are  you 
ill?" 

Haydn  shook  his  head.  "  There  is  noth- 
ing the  matter  with  me,"  he  answered.  "All 
at  once  some  sort  of  a  gloomy  foreboding 
crossed  my  mind.  You  know  that  my  voice 
is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  but  I  hope  it  will 
soon  get  clear  again —  " 

He  did  not  finish  his  sentence.  Michael 
came  close  to  him  and  pressed  his  hand.  "  See 
here,  Sepperl,"  *  he  said,  with  brotherly  affec- 
tion, "you  may  say  what  you  like,  you  are  the 
best  singer  of  us  all.  Perhaps  you  think  I  say 
so  because  you  are  my  brother  and  are  older 
than  I ;  but  no  ! " 

The  two  brothers  walked  along  in  silence, 
hand  in  hand. 

The  party  of  boys  soon  reached  the  mon- 
astery. Reutter,  who  had  preceded  them  in  a 
carriage  the  evening  before,  met  them  with  a 
scowl.  "  You  look  as  if  you  had  passed  through 
a  flour-mill,"  he  said,  in  his  snappish  way. 
"  It  will  take  an  hour's  scrubbing  and  brush- 
ing to  make  you  fit  to  be  seen.  Go  and  make 
yourselves  presentable." 

A  monk  standing  near  Reutter  smiled. 
"Come,  boys,"  said  he,  in  a  friendly  voice; 
"  first  of  all  you  must  get  the  dust  out  of  your 
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stomachs,  which  surely  have  Buffered  on  the 
road  !  You  can  afterwards  brush  your  jackets, 
and  cool  your  heads  at  the  well." 

II »•  led  them  to  the  refectory  and  served  a 
plentiful  breakfast  to  them.  Whilst  the  boys 
were  enjoying  the  feast  with  such  an  appetite 
as  only  boys  are  blessed  with,  the  monk  looked 
on  kindly  and  approvingly  at  the  havoc  made 
on  the  viands. 

"  You  seem  to  relish  your  breakfast/1  he  re- 
marked, with  a  smile. 

The  boys  only  nodded  assent,  for  their 
jaws  were  too  busy  to  talk ;  but  their  eyes 
shone  with  pleasure.  Young  persons,  espec- 
ially when  they  have  to  travel  the  rough  paths 
of  poverty,  take  no  account  of  the  past  or  of 
the  future.  They  are  satisfied,  perfectly  sat- 
isfied, when  a  ray  of  light  falls  on  their  hearts, 
which  meet  every  pure  joy  with  quickening 
pulse.  It  was  not  simply  and  solely  because 
the  boys  sat  down  to  an  abundant  table  that 
they  gave  full  scope  to  their  satisfaction  ;  no, 
the  look  in  the  monk's  eye  as  he  watched 
them  fell  upon  their  hearts  like  a  greeting 
sunbeam  after  a  long  winter  night.  Genuine 
charity  turns  its  gift  into  gold  even  when  it 
bestows  only  a  scrap  of  bread ;  the  haughty 
rich  man,  who  coldly  and  without  a  word  of 
sympathy  throws  his  gold  to  the  poor,  turns 
his  gift  into  dross. 

Joseph  Haydn  alone  was  sad  in  the  midst 
of  his  companions.  He  was  hungry,  but  he 
could  not  eat ;  his  lips  were  parched,  yet  he 
hardly  tasted  the  wine  in  his  cup.  His  brother 
Michael,  who  sat  next  him,  looked  at  him 
almost  angrily.  "  Sepperl,  it  is  a  real  sin  for 
you  not  to  eat,"  he  whispered.  "It  is  long 
since  we  had  such  a  feast  as  this." 

Joseph  smiled.  "You  are  right,  Michael. 
It  is  given  to  us  with  a  cheerful  heart.  The 
bread  of  the  monastery  is  baked  at  the  fire  of 
charity.  But  don't  trouble  yourself  about  me  ; 
I  am  all  right." 

soon  as  the  repast  was  over,  the  boys 
were  summoned  to  the  music-hall  by  their 
stern  master.  Already  a  crowd  of  guests  and 
monks  were  assembled  there,  chatting.  The 
music-sheets  were  distributed. 

"  You  will  sing  the  solos,  Michael,"  growled 
th»-  Kapellmeister. 

Joseph  Haydn  was  thunderstruck.  He  fixed 
his  great  bright  eye  on  Reutter. 

"And  why  not  I,  as  heretofore  ?"  he  asked, 
almost  inaudibly. 


"  Because  you  do  not  sing,  but  croak." 

Joseph's  countenance  burned  with  shame 
and  indignation. 

"And  do  you  know,"  continued  Reutter, 
with  a  yawn,  "  who  has  pronounced  this  de- 
cision ?  Our  most  gracious  sovereign  herself. 
So  you  may  rest  content." 

When  the  Empress,  accompanied  by  the 
Abbot  and  by  a  number  of  grandees,  entered 
the  hall,  every  one  saluted  her  with  a  profound 
bow,  except  Joseph  Haydn,  who  stood  bofc 
upright  and  looked  at  her  as  if  he  would  say  : 
''  It  was  not  nice  or  kind  of  you  to  inflict  such 
a  pain  on  me." 

The  concert  began.  At  the  first  notes  Jo- 
seph Haydn  was  himself  again.  Nothing 
could  calm  his  soul  and  make  it  happy  like 
music.  "Michael,  sing  out  boldly!"  whis- 
pered he  encouragingly  to  his  brother.  "  You 
also  are  a  Haydn,  and  you  will  see  that  I  do 
not  croak,  as  the  Empress  thinks." 

The  two  brothers  .sang  like  nightingales, 
encouraging  and  inspiring  each  other;  and 
during  the  pauses,  they  looked  into  each  other's 
sparkling  eyes.  Joseph  threw  his  whole  soul 
into  the  music,  and  every  note  came  out  clear 
as  a  bell. 

The  concert  was  at  an  end.  The  tired  mu- 
sicians set  down  their  instruments  and  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  their  brows.  Even 
Reutter,  who  never  praised  anybody  or  any- 
thing, said  :  "  Well  done,  boys  !  You  made 
no  mistakes.  Michael,  you  sang  splendidly ; 
Joseph  too.  I  would  hardly  have  believed  it. 
Well  done,  very  well  done  indeed  ! " 

Both  Haydns  listened  to  this  praise  with  an 
almost  defiant  curl  of  their  lips.  Michael  felt 
no  satisfaction  in  being  praised  at  the  expense 
of  his  brother ;  and  Joseph  was  of  too  noble  a 
spirit  to  accept  the  compliment  flung  him  at 
as  a  compensation  for  the  wantonly  inflicted 
wound.  He  wanted  no  alms  of  compassion 
from  the  heartless  Reutter.  There  was  one 
thing,  however,  that  consoled  him,  namely : 
if  he  was  put  aside,  it  was  his  brother  that  re- 
ceived the  preference. 

"  You  are  a  Haydn,"  he  whispered  to  him, 
u  and  for  that  reason  I  heartily  rejoice  at  the 
honors  bestowed  on  you  to-day.  Believe  me, 
I  feel  no  jealousy.  I  have  long  been  in  fa- 
vor ;  and  now  that  I  must  step  aside,  I  am 
well  content  that  you  are  brought  forward." 

The  boys  left  the  hall,  and  rambled  about 
wherever  their  fancy  led  them.  They  chatted 
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and  laughed,"  forgetting  all  but  the  pleasures 
of  the  moment.  A  Brother,  hurrying  out  to 
them,  interrupted  their  discourse.  "  Which  of 
you  is  Michael  Haydn  ?  "  he  asked,  almost  out 
of  breath  with  his  haste. 

44  It  is  I." 

44  You  must  come  at  once  before  her  majesty 
the  Empress." 

Michael  looked  at  his  brother  with  a  feeling 
of  reluctance,  almost  of  terror.  44 1  will  not 
go,"  he  said. 

44  Foolish  boy  ! "  answered  the  monk,  44  no 
one  in  his  senses  would  answer  thus.  You 
must  come  with  me." 

With  these  words  he  led  the  boy  into  a 
large  hall.  The  Empress  sat  there  surrounded 
by  lords  and  ladies ;  her  countenance  was  ma- 
jestic, and  yet  exceedingly  kind. 

"  Your  majesty,"  said  the  monk,  introducing 
the  boy, 44  this  is  Michael  Haydn." 

The  Empress  fixed  her  kindly  eye  on  the 
blushing  chorister,  whose  face  was  bent  to  the 
ground.  44You  sing  splendidly,"  she  said, 
44  much  better  than  your  brother  Joseph." 

Michael  raised  his  eyes.  They  were  flashing. 
44  Your  majesty,"  he  stammered,  "my  brother 
Joseph — is  a  thousand  times  better — in  music 
— than  I  am — but  to-day,  if  he  cannot  sing  as 
well—" 

The  poor  boy  was  out  of  breath  with  ex- 
citement. 

14  Speak  on  what  you  have  to  say." 

44  Your  majesty,  Joseph — he  is  my  dearest 
brother — Joseph  wept  bitterly  to-day  ;  but  he 
will  sing  songs  for  the  world  that  will  never 
be  forgotten  ;  and  when  the  name  of  Michael 
Haydn  is  no  longer  remembered,  that  of  Jo- 
seph will  be  still  held  in  honor." 

The  Empress  looked  in  astonishment  at  the 
boy.  44  What  is  it  you  mean  ? "  she  asked, 
with  something  of  sternness  in  her  voice. 

44  It  is  so,  your  majesty,"  replied  the  youth, 
with  growing  courage.  44  My  brother  Joseph  is 
like  a  nightingale,  which  sings  songs  that  no 
one  thinks  of.  You  have  never  heard  him  when 
he  sings  his  thoughts  at  the  spinet ;  but  I 
have  heard  him  a  thousand  times  ;  and  if  I  am 
proud  of  anything,  it  is  of  my  mother  who 
loves  me  so  truly,  and  of  my  brother  who  can 
think  and  speak  in  music  as  no  one  else  can. 
No  one  can  despise  Joseph  without  wounding 
me." 

The  eyes  of  the  Empress  were  moist.  44  You 
are  a  good  boy,  for  envy  has  not  yet  poisoned 


you.  It  is  good  of  you  to  love  and  praise 
your  brother,  and  your  Empress  will  reward 
you.  Here  are  twenty-four  ducats  for  you. 
Be  ever  a  good  Austrian." 

Michael  Haydn  could  not  tell  how  he  m  ade 
his  way  out  of  the  hall.  He  only  saw,  as 
through  a  mist,  that  there  were  figures  moving 
and  nodding  around  him,  and  the  floor  under 
his  feet  seemed  to  him  like  a  ship  tossed  on 
the  waves.  Having  reached  the  yard,  he  found 
his  brother  Joseph  waiting  for  him  with  anx- 
iety. Without  uttering  a  word,  he  held  out 
his  hand  filled  with  gold  to  the  admiring  gaze 
of  his  brother. 

44  From  the  Empress  ?  "  asked  Joseph,  with- 
out removing  his  eyes  from  the  money. 

Michael  nodded  assent,  and  said  :  "Do  you 
know  what  we  shall  do,  Joseph  ?  We  will  di- 
vide." 

Joseph  drew  back  a  step  and  put  out  his 
hand  in  refusal.  "  No,"  he  answered,  firmly 
and  calmly.  44You  must  keep  the  money 
yourself,  Michael.  I  will  not  take  a  penny  of 
it.  But  believe  me,  that  as  long  as  I  live  I 
will  never  forget  the  Empress  or  the  pleasure 
she  has  conferred  on  you." 

41  Or  else,"  continued  Michael,  engrossed 
with  his  own  thoughts,  44I  will  buy  you  a 
spinet,  or  a  new  coat,  or — 

44  No,  Michael :  you  will  not  buy  me  any- 
thing," said  Joseph,  laughing. 

The  brothers  would  likely  have  continued 
their  noble  strife  much  longer  had  not  Reutter 
come  up  to  them.  His  eyes  were  fixed  greed- 
ily on  Michael's  hand,  in  which  the  new  gold 
coins  glittered  in  the  sunshine.  The  Kapell- 
meister counted  them  over,  piece  by  piece. 

41  This  is  really  too  much  money  ! "  he  mut- 
tered. 44  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
it?" 

44 1  do  not  know,"  answered  the  boy,  an- 
noyed at  the  interference. 

44  Good !  good  ! "  replied  Reutter,  hastily. 
"  I  will  keep  it  for  you." 

Joseph  cast  at  him  no  friendly  glance,  but 
he  only  said  :  "  Father  has  written  to  us  that 
he  lost  his  only  cow.  I  think  Michael  ought 
to  send  him  the  money  to  get  another." 

The  look  cast  on  Joseph  by  the  Kapellmeis- 
ter was  a  dark  scowl ;  but  he  instantly  let  his 
eyes  fall  to  the  ground  and  said,  in  a  soft 
tone  : 44  That  is  right,  quite  right ;  send  twelve 
ducats  at  once  to  your  father ;  with  that  much 
money  he  can  buy  a  splendid  cow.  I  will  keep 
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the  other  twelve  ducats  for  you.  It  is  certainly 
not  good  for  an  inexperienced  boy  to  have  so 
much  money." 

Michael  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  placed 
twelve  ducats  in  Reutter's  hand.  The  old  man 
smiled  contentedly,  and  slipped  back  into  the 
building. 

"Poor  Michael !"  said  Joseph,  "you  should 
not  have  done  that.  If  either  of  us  ever  has 
any  money  to  spare,  I  think  that  father  and 
mother  should  get  it ;  but  I  would  never  trust 
a  penny  to  the  Kapellmeister." 

"There  you  do  him  wrong,  Joseph,"  an- 
swered Michael,  sorrowfully. 

But  Joseph  Haydn  was,  unfortunately,  right. 
Reutter  never  returned  the  twelve  ducats  en- 
trusted to  him,  and  never  was  money  more 
unfeelingly  withheld. 

Summer  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Reutter 
stood  in  his  room  in  the  Kapellhaus,  his  coun- 
tenance foreboding  a  storm.  The  open  win- 
dows were  covered  with  dark  green  curtains, 
which  admitted  a  dim  light.  The  Kapellmeis- 
ter looked  at  his  door  in  expectation  of  some 
one,  like  a  tiger  awaiting  his  prey.  There 
was  a  knock,  and  the  victim  entered.  It  was 
Joseph  Haydn.  The  youth  was  serious,  al- 
most sad,  and  yet  there  was  about  him  a  de- 
termined, almost  defiant  attitude.  Reutter 
walked  up  to  him  and  measured  him  with 
scornful  look  from  head  to  foot. 

u  Do  you  know  what  you  are  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a 
shrill  voice.  u  You  are  a  contemptible  fellow." 

Haydn  felt  a  shudder  pass  through  him. 
He  pressed  his  lips  firmly  together,  and  then 
asked,  in  a  low  voice,  u  Why  ?  " 

u  You  have  had  the  daring  to  cut  off  a  pu- 
pil's hair." 

A  smile  flitted  across  Haydn's  countenance. 
"The  boy  wore  his  long  hair  plaited  into  a 
tail  on  his  shoulders.  That  seemed  to  me  such 
an  outlandish  fashion  that  I  cut  it  off.  I  con- 
sider that  merely  a  joke  ;  certainly  it  was  not 
a  wicked  act." 

Reutter  nervously  tapped  Haydn's  breast 
with  his  finger.  "  Do  you  know  what  is  to  be 
done  to  you  ?  You  shall  be  whipped." 

\  \  aydn's  form  expanded  ;  indignation  flashed 
from  his  eye.  "I  will  leave  the  Kapellhaus 
at  once,  but  I  will  not  take  a  whipping." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Reutter,  mockingly. 
"  You  may  go  wherever  you  like  ;  but  you  will 
get  your  whipping  first." 


Neither  entreaty  nor  defiance  was  of  any 
avail.  The  boy's  hands  were  held  by  a  ser- 
vant, and  the  appointed  number  of  strokes 
given.  Then  Reutter  said,  in  cold  mockery  : 
"Now  you  have  had  your  chastisement ;  you 
may  leave  the  Kapellhaus.'1 

It  was  evening  when  Joseph  Haydn  stepped 
out  into  the  street.  His  hands  were  burning 
like  fire,  but  his  heart  burned  still  more 
fiercely.  He  stopped  for  a  while  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  to  take  a  long  look  at  the  build- 
ing. All  the  memories  connected  with  the 
institution  crowded  thick  and  fast  upon  him. 
Then  he  went  out  from  the  great  city  ;  and  in 
proportion  as  everything  grew  silent  about 
him,  and  the  shades  of  evening  thickened,  so 
did  his  soul  grow  more  tranquil.  At  last  he 
became  joyful,  and  even  felt  inclined  to  sing. 
The  moon  rose  above  the  hills  and  poured  her 
silvery  light  over  the  earth  ;  the  woods  seemed 
to  be  nodding  in  their  sleep ;  and  even  the 
brook  murmured  more  softly  over  its  pebbly 
bed.  In  the  hedge  a  nightingale  is  singing. 
Haydn,  leaning  on  his  staff,  listens  with  joy- 
ful heart.  One  loud,  long  trill  from  the  little 
songster,  and  silence  reigns  around. 

Only  a  solitary  traveller  pursues  his  way 
over  the  dusty  road — homewards. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


Veni,  Creator  Spiritus. 

ENGLISH   VERSION,  BT    WILLIAM   J.  U.  HUTCHISON. 

UENI,  Creator  Spiritus, 
Mentes  tuorum  visita, 
Imple  superna  gratia, 
Quae  tu  creasti  pectora. 

Qui  diceris  Paraclitus, 
Altissimi  donum  Dei, 
Fons  vivus,  ignis,  cbaritas, 
Et  spiritalis  unctio : 

Tu  septiformis  mnnere, 
Digitus  Paternse  dexterae, 
Tu  rite  promissum  Patris, 
Sermone  ditans  guttura : 

Accende  lumen  sensibus, 
Infunde  amorem  cordibus, 
Infirma  nostri  corporis 
Virtute  firmans  perpeti. 

Hostem  repellas  longing, 
Pacemque  dones  protinus ; 
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Ductore  sic  te  prsevio 
Vitemus  omne  noxium. 

Per  te  sciaraus  da  Patrem, 
Noscamus  atque  Filium, 
Teque  utriusque  Spiritum 
Credamus  omni  tempore. 

Deo  Patri  sit  gloria, 
Ej  usque  soli  Filio, 
Cum  Spiritu  Paraclito, 
Nunc  et  per  omne  sseculum. 

Amen. 

[Tempore  Paschali. 

Deo  Patri  sit  gloria, 
Et  Pilio,  qui  a  mortuis 
Surrexit,  ac  Paraclito, 
In  sseculorum  saecula. 

Amen.] 

[Translation.] 

Come,  0  Creator  Spirit,  come, 

And  make  Thy  children's  minds  Thy  home  ; 

O  fill  our  hearts  with  grace  divine, 

Our  hearts  by  new  creation  Thine. 

Thou  who  the  Comforter  art  named, 
And  gift  of  God  most  high  proclaimed, 
Thou  living  fount,  Thou  fire  and  love, 
And  soul's  sweet  unction  from  above : 

Thou  who  Thy  sevenfold  gifts  hast  planned, 

Thou  finger  of  the  Father's  hand, 

Sure  promise  of  the  Father,  Thou 

Who  dost  our  tongue  with  speech  endow : 

Revive  our  senses,  light  impart, 
And  pour  Thy  love  within  each  heart ; 
Our  mortal  frame,  so  weak  in  fight, 
Make  strong  with  Thy  enduring  might. 

The  foe  yet  farther  drive  away, 
And  give  us  now  Thy  peace,  we  pray  ; 
So  may  we,  close  to  Thee,  our  Guide, 
Escape  all  harm  from  every  side. 

Give  us  to  know  in  Thy  clear  light, 
The  Father  and  the  Son  aright, 
And  Thee  from  Both  the  Spirit  pure 
To  own,  while  ages  all  endure. 

To  God  the  Father  endless  praise, 
And  to  His  only  Son  we  raise  ; 
Like  praise,  0  Holy  Ghost,  to  Thee, 
Both  now  and  through  eternity. 

Amen. 

[For  Paschal  Time. 

Praise  to  the  Father,  and  the  Son 
Who  from  the  dead  arose,  life  won  ; 
And  equal  praise  forever  be, 
0  God  the  Comforter,  to  Thee. 

Amen.] 


Our    Lady's   Praises    Sung    by   Non- 
Catholics. 


OFFERING    FOR    THE    MONTH  OF    MAT. 


BY  THE  RKV.   T.   J.   JENKINS. 


(CONTINUED.) 

Returning  to  our  own  best  fatherland,  for  a 
moment,  let  us  catch,  little  though  it  be,  this 
snatch  from  a  "  Mother's  Prayer,"  by  the  ven- 
erable patriarch  poet — now  sleeping  his  last 
sleep — William  Cullen  Bryant : 

"  Such  thanks  the  Blessed  Virgin  gave 
When  from  her  lap  the  Holy  Child, 
Sent  from  on  high  to  seek  and  save 
The  lost  of  earth,  looked  up  and  smiled." 

Samuel  Rogers  gives  us  this  apt  fragment 
of  Columbus's  "landing"  : 

"  The  sails  were  furled  ;  with  many  a  melting  close 
Solemn  and  slow  the  evening  anthem  rose, — 
Rose  to  the  Virgin.  .  ." 

It  closes  with  the  refrain  of  "  Glory  to  God," 
sung  to  a  "  Saviour  born," 

Thomas  H.  Bayly,  also  among  the  minor 
poets,  describes  a  novice's  profession,  and 
makes  the  nuns  sing  twice  : 

"  Holy  Virgin,  hear  our  prayer, 
Take,  oh  take  her  to  your  care  !  " 

Archbishop  Trench — a  starched  and  ruffled 
Protestant  bishop — not  to  speak  of  his  warm 
versified  appreciation  of  Murillo's  Immaculate 
Conception,  in  his  "  Recollection  of  the  Tyrol," 
cannot  but  include  in  his  sonnet  the  myriad 
Marian  chapels  of  these  exemplary  mountain- 
eers— even  if  only  the  simple,  rustic  wayside 
shrine  of  an  uncouth  female  figure,  holding  a 
child  of  no  artistic  design  and  little  grace,  but 
representing  to  the  hardy  peasant  the  Great 
Mother  and  Son. 

"A  little  chapel  by  a  dusty  way, 
A  holy  precinct,  yielding  silently 
Due  admonition  to  each  passer-by, 
That  in  all  times  and  places  men  should  pray, 
And  hallow  like  a  Sabbath  every  day, — 
Even  such  a  one  now  haunts  my  memory, 
One  of  the  many  that  once  pleased  our  eye, 
When  those  Tyrolean  mountains  round  us  lay. 
Companion  of  that  journey  and  of  life, 
If  I  forgot  to  make  it  then  my  prayer, 
1  make  it  now  that  many  such  a  phrine, 
Not  far  withdrawn,  yet  separate  from  the  strife, 
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The  turmoil  of  the  world,  the  haste,  the  care, 
Upon  life's  longer  journey  may  be  thine." 

And  quoting  of  shrines  in  the  colder  north, 
where  the  Catholic  poor  erect  such  as  they 
may,  we  are  reminded,  by  contrast,  of  the  gor- 
geous temples  of  the  more  favored  south  of 
Europe,  and  of  none  more  readily  than  the 
"Shrines  of  the  Virgin  in  Sicily,"  about  which 
John  Kenyon  has  a  bipartite  poem,  from 
whose  stanzas  we  have  space  to  cull  what  is 
peculiarly  Marian.  Describing  in  classic  verse 
how,  in  the  olden  haunts  of  the  pagan  gods 
and  goddesses,  their  statues  have  been  replaced 
by  the  holy  images  offered  to  veneration  in 
the  Christian  age  after  Constantino,  the  poet 
sings : 

"  Where,  within  some  deep  shy  wood, 

And  seen  but  half  through  curving  bough, 

In  silent  marble  Dian  stood, 
Behold  !  a  holier  Virgin — now — 

Hath  sanctified  the  solitude, 
And  thou,  meek  Mary  !— Mother,  thou 

Dost  hallow  each  old  pagan  spot, 

Or  storied  stream  or  fabled  grot. 

"  The  derious  pilgrim,  far  beguiled, 

How  gladly  doth  he  turn  to  greet 
Thy  long-sought  image  'mid  the  wild — 

A  calming  thought — a  vision  sweet ! 
If  grief  be  his,  then,  Lady  mild  ! 

Thy  gentle  aid  he  will  entreat, 
And  bow'd  in  heart,  not  less  than  deed, 
Findeth  a  prayer  to  fit  the  need. 


"  Green-tendrilled  plants  in  many  a  ring 
Creep  round  the  grey  stone  tenderly, 

As  tho'  in  very  love  to  cling 
And  clasp  it,  while  the  reverent  sea 

A  fond,  uplooking  wave  doth  bring, 
To  break  anon,  submissively. 

As  if  it  came  that  brow  to  greet, 

Then  whisper  praise  beneath  thy  feet." 

Part  second  tells  the  oft- told  tale  of  a  Cath- 
olic mother  with  three  children  appealing  to 
"Our  Guardian  Lady  of  the  Sea"  for  the  safe 
return  of  her  "gallant  boy  who  is  on  the 
deep," — the  effect  of  which  is  apparent  in  the 
ending  stanza,  even  though  no  greater  miracle 
is  wrought  than  giving  calm  assurance  of  aid  : 

"As  homeward  now  their  way  they  trace, 

Their  bosoms  own  no  anxious  smart, 
For  they  have  seen  that  blessed  face, 

And  felt  how  SHE  can  calm  impart, 
Who,  tho'  in  heaven's  supremest  place, 

Bears — as  on  earth — a  woman's  heart ; 
And  know  that  SIIK  will  guard  him, — SHE  ! 

Mother  of  Him  who  walked  the  sea ! 


We  are  always,  in  the  beat  sense,  mali- 
ciously rejoiced  to  find  some  versifier — no 
matter  whether  pagan,  Jew,  or  Protestant — 
who  will  aid  us  to  put  to  shame  all  the  poet- 
asters of  our  poorly  and  sometimes  abominably 
edited  hymn-books  and  hymnologies  of  oar 
prayer-books.  Such  supreme  disgust  is  apt 
to  become  the  rule  with  a  person  on  picking 
up  one  of  our  series  of  whole  travesties  and 
half-blasphemous  caricatures  of  sacred  hymns 
found  copied  by  one  fool  of  a  pseudo-Catholic 
printer  after  another ;  and  one  is  tempted  to 
imitate  the  wholesale  condemnation,  by  a 
model  and  father  of  hundreds  of  priests  and 
bishops  of  this  country,  who,  in  a  spell  of  in- 
dignation, roundly  averred  it  would  be  little 
harm  if  the  whole  lot  of  our  non- Catholic- 
English  classic  literature  were  sunk  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  and  never  recovered. 
Did  our  indignant  Catholic  Publishers'  Con- 
gress, who  complained  we  were  not  buying 
as  much  Catholic  literature  as  our  fathers  did 
twenty  years  ago,  take  into  consideration  the 
crying  grievance,  perpetuated  by  almost  every 
publication  company  in  these  states  and  in 
the  English-speaking  world  in  general,  by 
which  generations  of  thousands  on  ten  thou- 
sands of  children  of  the  Church,  with  their  tens 
of  thousands  of  priests  and  hundreds  of  bish- 
ops, have  to  tolerate  these  miserable  books  of 
prayer  and  hymns  ?  No !  oh  NO  ! !  But 
they  did  contrive  to  leave  the  prices  of  prayer- 
books  and  catechisms  to  the  option  of  the 
publishers — some  of  whom  are  known  to  have 
forged  the  imprimatur  of  ordinaries  and  oth- 
ers— who  are  free  thus  to  gore  the  ignorant 
or  careless  herd  with  the  two  horns  of  the 
dilemma,  viz.,  of  doing  without  an  English 
prayer-book,  or  paying  a  round  price  for  what 
ought  to  outrage  every  sensible  man's  faith. 
If  the  nuisance  be  not  abated,  priests  should 
"  Boycott "  publishers  who  dare  republish,  and 
booksellers  who  dare  sell  those  irrepressible 
contaminations,  and  refuse  to  let  their  flocks 
buy  or  use  them. 

Here  is  a  rank  Protestant,  James  A.  Hill- 
house,  who  furnishes  this  very  passable 

"CHANT  TO  THB  BLESSED  VTBGW," 

which  may  be  sung  to  the  air,  and  instead,  of 
that  hymn  ( ?)  so  often  dinned  into  our  ears — 
"Hail,  Holy  Virgin,  Mother,  hail !" 

"  0  Hol>  Virgin,  call  thy  child  ; 

HIT  spirit  longs  to  be  with  thee  ; 
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For,  threatening,  lower  those  skies  so  mild 
Whose  faithless  daystar  dawned  for  me. 

"  From  tears  released  to  speedy  rest, 

From  youthful  dreams  which  all  beguiled, 
To  quiet  slumber  on  thy  breast, — 
0  Holy  Virgin,  call  thy  child. 

"  Joy  from  my  darkling  soul  is  fled,  (sped?) 
And  haggard  phantoms  haunt  me  wild  : 
Despair  assails,  and  hope  is  fled  : 
0  Holy  Virgin,  call  thy  child." 

The  remark  made  as  to  the  adaptability  of 
this  "  Chant"  to  a  place  in  our  meagre  (decent) 
Catholic  collection,  has  been  practically  ap- 
plied in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hemans's  exquisite 
Marian  compositions;  Scott's  and  Byron's, 
with  Rev.  John  Keble's,  "Ave  Marias"  have 
perhaps  been  similarly  adapted,  and  the  same 
might  be  effected  with  this  half  of  Sophia 
May  Eckley's  narrative 

VBSPflB    HYMN. 

"  Tapers  glow  upon  the  altar, 

Summer  lilies  waft  the  prayer 
'Mid  the  clouds  of  incense  floating, 

Trembling  in  the  scented  air, — 
Upwards  wreathing,  upwards  mounting, 

Breathing  garden,  oh,  how  fair  ! 
When  the  Virgin-Mother,  sculptured, 

With  the  sweet  and  Holy  Child, 

"  Stands,  hands  droop'd  in  benediction, 

As  thro'  ages  long  she  smiled — 
Smiled  upon  the  sad  and  weary, 

Smiled  upon  the  young  and  fair, 
Waiting  even  at  that  altar, 

Hailing  thus  the  suppliant's  prayer. 

"  Hark  !  the  choir  so  softly  singing, 

Sweet  the  Virgin-Mother's  song, 
Now  the  words  of  deep  thanksgiving 

Rise  and  swell  the  roof  along  ; 
Die  away  the  prayerful  voices, 

Dies  the  organ's  cadence  then, 
And  the  solemn  benediction 

Seems  to  breathe  a  vast  Amen  !  " 

If  it  be  complained  that  this  would  be  too 
much  of  a  concession  to  heretical  talent, 
and  would  defile,  instead  of  ornamenting, 
our  text-books  of  prayer  and  song,  we  will 
quote  with  the  editor  of  "  Catholic  Flowers," 
to  whom  we  owe  so  many  of  our  selec- 
tions, in  verse,  the  authority  of  the  two 
great  masters  of  theology  and  philosophy, 
SS.  Thomas  and  Augustine,  writing  pf  "those 
called  philosophers,  whose  concessions  in  fa- 
vor of  truth  and  our  faith  are  simply  to  be  re- 
vindicated from  their  unjust  possession  and 
turned  to  our  lawful  purposes." 


There  are  three  more  fragments  and  one 
short  poem  which  we  dislike  to  pretermit,  as 
even  the  shortest  sayings  are  often  the  most 
sententious  and  marrowful.  Let  us  gather 
not  only  whole  nosegays,  but  even  scattered 
rose  petals,  about  our  Lady's  sweetness. 
Thomas  B.  Read  renders  the  first  in  a 

"  VISION  OF   ITALY." 

' '  The  clouds  were  built  of  roses  ;  purple  showers 
Of  light,  like  ashes  of  those  flaming  flowers, 
O'erveiled  the  mountains  ;  and  the  vesper  bells, 
Like  hooded  hermits  lodged  in  turret  cells, 
Chanted  their  'Aves.'    All  the  mellow  air 
Throbbed  with  the  trembling  pulse  of  praise  and 

prayer — 

The  thrill  of  worship— till  the  deep  sky,  even 
A  bell  of  silver  in  a  greater  heaven, 
Vibrating  to  the  countless  tongues  abroad 
Poured  the  melodious  anthems  up  to  God.  .   ." 

What  could  suggest  this  exquisite  figure  but 
the  world- wide  recitation  of  the  evening  Ange- 
lus  at  the  summons  of  the  iron  tongues  making 
the  twilight  air  vibrate  !  In  truth,  whose  soul 
is  so  dead  as  not  to  respond  to  that  divinely- 
inspired  devotion  of  the  day-dividing  Ange- 
lus  ?  All  nations,  all  ages,  all  temperaments 
are  moved,  as  the  angel  moved  the  waters  of 
the  healing  pool,  and  there  falls  a  palpable 
peace,  descending  from  the  summits  of  the 
heavens,  down,  down  into  lowest  hearts  at  the 
proclamation  of  Incarnation  !  This  impulse, 
irresistible  in  its  charm,  touches  the  self-same 
chord  in  the  susceptible  soul  of  Alfred  B. 

Street,  in 

"THE  VESPER  BELL," 

chiming  in  unison  with  an  antiphon  to  "  Mary 
Mother"  from  the  "neighboring  Recollects' 
open  casement." 

"  '  Mary  Mother'  !   seemed  to  bear 
Still  upon  the  balmy  air ; 
Now  to  rise  along  the  sky, 
Now  to  tremble  from  on  high, — 
Falling,  swelling,  echoing  round, 
Till  the  moonlight  changed  the  sound  ; — 
""Sound  that  told  of  heaven  above, 
Sound  that  told  of  guardian  love." 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


I  ACCEPT  Christianity  on  its  own  evidence, 
and  I  am  yet  to  learn  how  physical  or  any 
other  science  conflicts  with  it. — Prof.  Asa 
Gray. 

BLESSED  are  the  hearts  that  bend,  for  they 
shall  never  break. — St.  Francis  de  Sales. 
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St.  .Joseph's  Cottage. 


BY   K.   L.    D. 


It  stands  on  Huron  Street,  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  is  the  home  of  one  of  the  sweet- 
est singers  of  American  Catholic  literature — 
Eliza  Allen  Starr.  The  great  lake  rolls  to  the 
left,  casting  its  spray  half-way  to  her  door ; 
the  tide  of  the  great  city  flows  to  the  right, 
with  a  louder  roar ;  but  the  little  house  nes- 
tles under  the  shadow  of  the  Holy  Name  (the 
Cathedral)  "  like  a  dove  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock," 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  Saint  whose  name  it 
bears.  It  is  built  of  brick,  and  its  corner- 
stone is  a  block  of  granite,  on  which  are 
carved  in  bold  relief  St.  Joseph's  carpenter's 
square,  and  a  spray  of  wheat-stalks  capped 
with  bearded  grain.  It  is  one  story  high, 
with  an  English  basement,  and  is  three  rooms 
deep.  The  rooms  are  the  width  of  the  house ; 
and  the  entire  front,  except  at  the  division 
wall  between  hall  and  parlor,  is  of  glass.  The 
door  is  "half  and  half" — oak,  prettily  carved, 
and  stained  glass  of  neat  design  and  coloring ; 
the  window  is  a  stretch  of  French  plate,  as 
clear  and  flawless  as  a  crystal.  The  house  is 
finished  in  hard  wood  throughout,  and  a  fire- 
place, with  English  tiles,  lights  up  the  parlor 
like  a  friendly  smile  on  a  fair  face.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  paintings  by  Miss  Starr,  by 
the  charcoal  outlines  of  Mr.  William  Starr's 
statues  and  busts,  by  exquisite  plaques,  and 
fine  carvings  brought  from  abroad,  and  by  the 
work  of  artist  friends.  A  pair  of  stained-glass 
doors  are  folded  back  between  this  room  and 
the  sleeping  apartment,  and  against  one  of 
them  is  a  figure  so  touching  as  to  silence  grief, 
so  consoling  as  to  soften  loss.  It  is  a  sketch 
in  charcoal  of  "  The  Good  Shepherd,"  and  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Starr  for  a  memorial  window. 
The  (it-lit It-  Christ  stands  with  a  lamb  gath- 
ered up  against  His  breast;  the  little  crea- 
ture's face  is  turned  confidingly  to  His,  and  its 
meek  eyes  rest  on  His  lovely  countenance.  He 
looks  gently  down  at  the  poor  mother,  who 
follows  Him,  pressing  in  her  grief  against 
His  sacred  garments,  and  bleating  her  loss 
with  a  piteous  air.  His  right  hand  rests  on 
her  head,  and  His  expression  is  of  wonderful 
patience,  love  and  pity  mingled. 

Passing  these  doors  one  enters  the  middle 


room,  where  two  soft  glimmers  of  light  at 
once  attract  the  eye  :  they  are  votive  lamps, 
and  burn  before  the  figures  of  St.  Joseph 
and  the1  Blessed  Virgin.  A  bass-relief  of  the 
" Death  of  St.  Joseph"  adorns  the  eastern 
wall ;  and  Miss  Starr  says  of  it :  "  If  it  is 
granted  me  to  die  in  my  bed,  I  hope  my  sight 
will  fade  away  while  resting  on  that  beloved 
face." 

A  palm  branch  droops  above  our  Lady's 
figure,  and  is  at  once  a  memorial  of  Palm 
Sunday  and  a  symbol  of  her  whose  martyr- 
dom was  most  complete, — of  her  whose  seven 
wounds  have  been  the  refuge  of  the  afflicted 
since  the  days  of  Golgotha.  The  centre  room 
opens  on  the  dining-room,  which  is  also  the 
studio.  Its  walls  are  lined  with  shelves  filled 
with  busts,  torsos,  legs  and  arms,  and  a  few 
whole  figures,  notably  the  Melian  Venus. 
Facing  the  door  is  the  exquisite  head  of  the 
Diana  di  Gabia,  whose  profile  is  the  object  of 
an  airy  Mercury's  contemplation ;  but  the 
favorite  features  of  the  room  are  Mr.  Starr's 
bust  of  the  late  Bishop  Foley  of  Chicago,  and 
a  cast  of  his  St.  Joseph  that  stands  near  the 
Blessed  Virgin's  altar  in  the  "Holy  Name." 
The  Bishop's  bust  is  done  in  marble  that 
Canova  might  have  envied,  and  is  a  wonder- 
fully fine  likeness.  It  brings  out  in  the  hap- 
piest manner  the  benevolence,  shrewdness,  and 
dignity  which  were  the  distinguishing  traits 
of  Bishop  Foley  ;  and  the  "  reposeful  life J' — 
if  I  may  use  such  an  expression — almost  bids 
eye  and  ear  wait  for  movement  and  speech. 
This  bust  is  designed  to  crown  the  tablet 
soon  to  be  erected  to  the  reverend  dead  in 
the  Cathedral,  but  will  remain  with  Miss 
Starr  until  that  time.  It  is  shrined  in  purple 
as  befits  a  Bishop,  and  Miss  Starr  says,  "  It  is 
so  like  the  presence  of  my  friend  that  it  pains 
me  to  think  the  niche  will  soon  be  vacant." 

St.  Joseph's  Cottage  is,  in  fact,  a  repository 
of  art ;  but  to  my  mind  there  is  nothing  fairer 
in  it  than  its  mistress.  She  is  a  lady  of  mid- 
dle age,  but  she  has  ripened  on  the  sunny  side 
of  God's  wall,  and  her  face  is  as  fresh  and  sweet 
as  in  her  youth.  She  has  soft  brown  hair, 
which  is  clouded  with  grey ;  her  hazel  eyes 
are  mild  and  serene,  and  a  gentle  smile  hovers 
about  her  mobile  mouth.  Her  laugh  rings 
out  as  clear  as  a  girl's,  and  her  wit  is  as  kindly 
as  it  is  incisive. 

She  came  to  me  in  days  of  loss  and  nights  of 
agonizing  pain,  and  I  read  so  many  pages  of 
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her  beautiful  life  that  I  could  fill  a  volume  with 
memories,  did  I  not  know  how  that  would 
wound  her  humility,  and  offend  her  love  of  re- 
tirement. Fancy,  she  did  not  even  know  her 
first  book  was  a  success  until  she  got  to  Rome 
and  found  in  it  a  key  that  opened  up  every- 
thing to  her !  Her  daily  life  is  a  busy  one  : 
her  painting  classes ;  her  lectures  ;  her  recep- 
tion afternoon ;  her  time  for  preparing  her 
books — which,  by  the  way,  she  illustrates  her- 
self; her  press- work,  and  the  response  she 
gives  to  all  the  calls  on  her  heart,  time  ,  purse 
and  prayers,  fill  out  the  days  to 

"A  rounded,  perfect  sphere." 

She  is  at  present  engaged  on  a  history  of  the 
celebrated  shrines  of  Europe  ;  many  of  which 
are  unknown  to  the  general  public,  except  by 
name,  because  the  ubiquitous  photographer 
has  not  yet  penetrated  into  their  arcana.  Miss 
Starr  sketched  them  herself,  and  has  finished 
them  into  dainty  etchings,  and  sepia  and  iudia- 
ink  pictures.  Her  lectures  on  Sacred  Art  are 
attended  by  persons  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions, for  she  is  a  great  favorite  among  non- 
Catholics,  and  an  invitation  to  her  receptions 
is  considered  a  rare  privilege.  She  is  also 
very  popular  with  young  people,  and  they  are 
her  favorite  care,  for,  she  wisely  argues,  they 
will  have  a  longer  time  in  which  to  teach  what 
they  .learn. 

St.  Joseph's  Cottage  stands  on  the  site  of 
Miss  Starr's  former  home,  and  is  one  of  the 
pho3nixes  that  rose  out  of  the  fire  of  '71 — the 
fire  that  left  Chicago  the  cinder  of  the  century. 
In  it  she  lost  everything  she  possessed,  except 
one  chair,  which  she  picked  up  as  she  rushed 
out  of  the  house  before  the  whirlwind  of  flame. 
It  is  of  quaint  and  elegant  form,  with  a  su- 
perbly carved  back,  showing  forth  the  armo- 
rial bearings  of  her  family,  and  is  a  relic  of  the 
English  homestead  whence  the  race  emigrated 
to  the  New  World.  She  alternately  carried  it 
and  sat  in  it,  until  she  reached  a  place  of  safety, 
and  it  now  occupies  an  honored  place  near  the 

fireside. 

•  .»  • 

BECAUSE  the  Church  is  not  fashionable — be- 
cause of  the  poor  but  noble-hearted  people 
who  fill  its  temples,  and  whose  greatest  aim  is 
to  please  God,  regardless  of  the  vain  world  that 
sneers  at  them — it  is  not  popular  with  the 
fleety,  vain-minded  mob  that  nowadays  calls 
itself  society  ;  and  the  ''liberal"  Catholic  gives 
up  all,  that  he  may  share  in  this  vanity. 


A  Neglected  Celebration. 


DIAMOND   JDBILKK8. 


In  all  the  dealings  of  God  with  man,  from 
the  very  beginning,  nothing  can  be  more 
clearly  indicated  than  that  there  are  certain 
times  more  acceptable  to  Him  than  others  ; — 
a  certain  number  of  days  which  He  appears  to 
have  selected  above  others.  "Behold,"  said 
the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  "now  is  the  acceptable  time." 
What  can  there  be  more  remarkable  than  the 
selection  which  God  has  made  of  the  number 
forty  whenever  there  is  question  of  doing 
penance,  or  waiting  for  God's  time  ?  Moses 
fasted  for  forty  days ;  the  chosen  people  had 
to  wait  in  the  weary  desert  for  forty  years  ; 
indeed,  the  whole  world  had  to  wait  for  the 
coming  of  Christ  for  forty  centuries  ;  the  Nini- 
vites  were  threatened  with  destruction  "in 
forty  days  "  if  they  would  not  do  penance ; 
our  Lord  Himself  fasted  for  forty  days.  The 
Church,  in  imitation  of  God?s  dealings  with 
men,  has  consecrated  forty  days  to  fasting  and 
penance. 

Again,  when  turning  our  minds  directly  to 
God  Himself,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
mortal  life  of  our  Divine  Lord  on  earth,  we 
find  the  number  three  so  remarkable  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  saying,  "Omne  trinum  perfectum." 
There  are,  for  instance,  the  three  Persons  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  in  heaven,  and  the  trinity  of 
the  Holy  Family  on  earth  ;  then  there  are  the 
three  times  three  months  our  Divine  Lord 
remained  enclosed  in  His  Blessed  Mother's 
womb,  the  three  days  He  remained  in  the  Tem- 
ple, the  thirty-three  years  He  walked  among 
men,  the  three  years  of  His  public  life,  the 
three  days  of  His  Passion,  the  three  hours 
He  prayed  in  the  garden,  the  three  hours  He 
hung  in  agony  on  the  Cross,  the  three  days 
He  remained  in  the  tomb.  Three  appears  to 
be  the  number  of  persons,  also,  whom  H» 
selected  for  all  important  offices, — as  the  three 
wise  men  who  came  to  adore  Him  ;  the  three 
apostles  who  witnessed  His  glory  on  Mount 
Thabor  and  His  agony  in  Gethsemani ;  the 
three  Marys  who  stood  by  His  cross,  etc. 

There  must  be  some  mystery  in  the  mind  of 
God  connected  with  the  thirty-three  years  of 
our  Lord's  life  on  earth.  God  does  everything 
by  weight  and  measure  ;  with  Him  there  is  no 
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such  thing  as  chance.  Every  incident  in  the 
life  of  Christ  had  been  pre-arranged  from  eter- 
nity, and  had  its  deep  meaning  in  the  mind  of 
God.  Christ  the  Man-God  is  placed  before  us 
aa  the  great  model  we  must  copy  in  our  lives ; 
hence  the  inspired  apostle  declares  that  "all 
those  whom  God  foreknows  will  be  saved,  He 
has  decreed  that  they  must  be  made  like  to 
the  image  of  His  Divine  Son."  And  the  same 
apostle  declares  that,  at  the  last  day,  we  shall 
rise  according  to  the  age  and  the  measure  of 
Christ.  Hence  those  beautiful  devotions  in 
the  Church  in  honor  of  the  years  of  our  Lord's 
mortal  life,  namely,  the  Rosary  of  Jesus,  the 
Beads  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  etc. 

It  must,  then,  be  esteemed  a  great  grace  and 
a  great  privilege  to  be  like  Him  in  any  way; 
it  ought  to  be  a  great  joy  and  a  great  jubilee 
for  a  person  to  live  the  number  of  years  that 
was  decreed  to  be  the  term  of  the  mortal  life 
of  the  Divine  Redeemer  on  earth.  And  it 
should  also  be  a  time  of  rejoicing  when  any  per- 
son has  spent  thirty-three  years  in  any  state  of 
Mfe  sanctioned  and  blessed  by  the  Church,  as 
the  priesthood,  the  religious  life,  the  married 
state,  etc.  People  celebrate  their  golden  ju- 
bilee of  fifty  years,  and  their  silver  jubilee  of 
twenty-five  years  ;  but  few  think  of  celebrat- 
ing a  jubilee  which  appears  to  be  so  much 
more  reasonable,  religious  and  precious — their 
u  diamond  jubilee  of  thirty-three  years." 

In  order  to  encourage  our  readers  to  reflect 
at  least  on  this  truly  Catholic  idea,  we  propose 
one  or  two  motives  for  doing  so,  which  might 
suggest  subjects  for  meditations  preparatory  to 
the  religious  celebration  of  diamond  jubilees. 

God  must  necessarily  do  everything  first  for 
His  own  "  greater  glory."  This  ever  was  and 
ever  will  be  the  first  end  and  object  of  God  in 
all  His  works ;  for  He  must  have  an  object  in 
view  worthy  of  a  divine  Mind,  and  nothing 
but  the  greater  glory  of  God  Himself  could 
fully  attain  that  end.  If  in  ages  long  past, 
before  man  inhabited  this  corner  of  creation, 
He  threw  out  into  the  boundless  fields  of  space 
the  myriad  stars  with  their  revolving  worlds, 
it  was  for  His  own  greater  glory — that  He 
might  be  praised  "in  the  firmament  of  His 
power";  if  He  mailed  the  sun  in  armor  of  fire, 
and  gave  to  the  moon  her  chastened  beauty, 
and  bade  each  revolving  world  play  its  perfect 
part  in  the  grand  machinery  of  the  universe, 
it  was  for  His  own  glory — it  was  to  write  that 
glory  in  letters  of  flame,  that  unborn  genera- 


tions might  glorify  Him.  "  It  shall  be  written 
for  a  people  to  come,  and  generations  to  be 
created  shall  praise  the  Lord."  (Ps.) 

It  is,  however,  through  man  that  inanimate 
nature  can  praise  God,  and  it  is  by  being 
united  with  the  great  Model  Christ  Jesus  that 
man  can  give  the  greatest  praise  and  glory  to 
the  Creator.  Infinitely  beyond  all  that  the 
mind  can  reach,  or  the  tongue  can  tell,  is  the 
glory  that  God  receives  from  the  Incarnation, 
so  much  so  that  some  theologians  say  that 
the  Second  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  would 
have  become  man,  to  secure  that  glory  to  God, 
even  if  there  were  no  fall  of  Adam.  In  pro- 
portion as  we  are  like  to  this  Divine  Son  in 
any  way,  we  give  greater  glory  to  God.  How 
happy  we  should  be,  then,  if  there  be  in  as 
anything  like  Him !  even  if  the  years  we 
spend  on  earth,  or  in  any  office  or  state,  be 
measured  by  the  years  of  His  mortal  life, — 
how  we  should  rejoice,  saying  with  the  psal- 
mist :  "  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  ha§ 
made,  let  us  be  glad  and  rejoice  therein "  ! 
We  should  make  it  above  all  other  times  a 
season  to  renew  our  fervor  in  God's  service, 
to  thoroughly  amend  our  lives,  resolving 
henceforth  to  live  only  for  Him,  and  taking 
for  our  motto  the  golden  words  of  St.  Igna- 
tius, "All  for  the  greater  glory  of  God." 


A  Triumph  of  Prayer. 


Antigonish  Aurora. 

"Every  man  who  asketh,  receiveth;  and  he  who 
seeketh,  findeth  :  and  to  him  who  knocketh  it 
shall  be  opened.  (Math.,  vii.  8.)  Thus  faith  leads 
us  to  ask  with  confidence,  to  see k  with  diligence, 
and  to  knock  at  the  gate  of  Divine  mercy  with  an 
unfaltering  perseverance ;  and  so,  imparting  an  all- 
powerful  efficacy  to  prayer,  it  enables  us  to  obtain 
the  full  measure  of  our  petitions.  A  very  admi- 
rable illustration  of  this  great  and  consoling  trutk 
is  furnished  in  the  life  and  death  of  a  brave  sol- 
dier of  the  gallant  84th  Highland  Regiment!  dis- 
banded at  Halifax,  -Nova  Scotia,  in  the  year  1783. 
His  name,  John  Chisholm,  will  prepare  our  read- 
ers to  learn  that  he  was  a  native  of  Stratbglase, 
where  the  Church  has  ever  found  so  much  loyalty. 

Having  bidden  his  companions  in  arms  a  sad 
farewell,  Mr.  Chisholm,  who  had  already  passed 
middle-age,  settled  first  in  the  county  of  Hants, 
where  industry  and  thrift  soon  procured  an  envia- 
ble degree  of  comfort  for  himself  and  family. 
One  thing,  however,  marred  the  happiness  which 
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his  circumstances  were  otherwise  calculated  to  en- 
sure :  no  priest  or  Catholic  lived  within  reach  of 
his  home  ;  and  to  cap  the  climax  of  his  perplexity 
he  saw  his  favorite  son,  Duncan  Mor,  wed  Miss 
Hall,  whose  anti-Catholic  prejudices  were  in  keep- 
ing with  the  bigotry  of  her  family.  In  order  to 
avert  the  dreaded  consequences  of  his  isolation, 
Mr.  Chisholm  determined,  in  1768,  at  much  sac- 
rifice, to  change  his  residence,  and  with  his  family 
to  fix  it  at  Lismore,  in  the  County  of  Picton. 
Here  he  had  almost  to  begin  life  anew,  in  a  dis- 
trict, now  so  charming,  but  then  an  unbroken 
wilderness.  Nothing  daunted,  the  brave  pioneer 
was  not  long  in  retrieving  the  loss  which  his  piety 
had  led  him  to  undergo.  Once  more,  comfort  and 
Highland  hospitality  found  their  abode  under  his 
roof.  The  few  scattered  settlers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood were  chiefly  Catholics.  This  was  a  gain : 
but  two  long  years  had  yet  to  pass  before  the 
hearts  of  those  pilgrim  fathers  were  to  be  consoled 
by  the  thrice- welcome  visit  of  a  priest. 

About  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  several  of 
the  Scottish  landlords,  having  discovered  that  the 
raising  of  cattle  and  sheep  afforded  larger  profits 
than  did  the  letting  of  their  lands  to  their  former 
occupants,  with  a  cruelty  worthy  of  their  prede- 
cessors who  had  so  diabolically  conspired  to  rob 
their  dependants  of  the  Catholic  faith,  now  heart- 
lessly ejected  their  tenants  from  their  native 
homes.  The  year  1790  saw  the  beginning  of  the 
first  important  emigration  of  Highland  Scotch 
Catholics  to  these  shores.  In  that  year  Rev.  Father 
Angus  B.  McEachern  landed  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  .to  look  after  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  ex- 
iled fellow-men,  and  to  begin  his  long  apostolate, 
so  faithful,  so  zealous,  so  Heaven-blessed.  For 
several  years  this  admirable  clergyman,  besides 
his  most  laborious  mission  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  had  charge  of  all  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
Catholics  in  this  diocese,  and  so  marvellously 
blessed  were  his  ministrations  that  not  one  mem- 
ber of  his  flock,  scattered  throughout  Eastern 
Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton — over  an  area  of 
8,633  square  miles,  without  roads — died  without 
the  consolations  of  religion  !  During  his  visits  to 
the  main  land,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
John  Chisholm,  held  stations  in  his  house,  and 
conceived  towards  him  the  warmest  feelings  of 
friendship.  By  ordinary  people,  Mr.  Chisholm 
was  simply  regarded  as  a  genial,  obliging  and  ex- 
emplary neighbor  ;  but  the  more  keen  and  spir- 
itual eye  of  the  holy  priest  detected  in  him  the 
unassuming  but  genuine  virtues  of  a  saint,  calcu- 
lated to  diffuse  peace,  charity  and  religion  all 
around  him. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  at  length  the  vigorous  con- 
stitution, which  sickness  had  always  respected,  be- 
gan visibly  to  decline  under  the  increasing  weight 
of  age.  To  all  it  soon  became  evident  that  his 
days  were  nearly  numbered,  and  a  consultation 


was  held  as  to  who  should  break  the  question  to 
the  grand  old  man  himself,  in  order  that  a  priest 
might  be  sent  for  to  administer  the  last  rites  of 
the  Church.  Duncan  Mor  undertook  to  discharge 
a  duty  so  trying  to  his  filial  affection.  He  pointed 
out  to  his  father  how  ominously  age  had  of  late 
been  telling  on  him,  and  how  natural  it  was  to 
expect  that  he  would  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  the 
approaching  winter,  during  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble in  a  tiny  boat  to  send  for  the  priest  in  Prince 
Edward  Island.  He  therefore  suggested  that,  as 
the  autumn  was  already  so  far  advanced,  it  was 
nigh  time  to  dispatch  messengers  across  the  Straits 
of  Northumberland  to  ask  Father  McEachern  to 
prepare  him  for  death.  "  It  is  quite  true,"  was  in 
effect  the  excellent  man's  reply, "  that  my  strength 
is  rapidly  failing,  and  that,  although  I  suffer  no 
bodily  pain,  at  my  time  of  life  the  end  must  be 
near.  I  must,  however,  tell  you  a  secret:  ever 
since  I  came  to  the  full  use  of  reason,  I  have  never 
knelt  down  to  pray  without  humbly  beseeching 
my  God  to  grant  me  all  the  consolations  of  religion 
at  the  hour  of  death,  and  I  feel  confident  that  my 
petition  will  be  granted.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
priest  is  far  away,  overwhelmed  with  the  toil  of 
his  immense  mission,  and  ought  not  to  be  unnec- 
essarily troubled.  Trusting,  therefore,  implicitly 
in  the  loving  kindness  of  iny  merciful  Saviour,  I 
wish  you,  my  dear  son,  not  to  feel  uneasy  concern- 
ing me.  God  will  send  me  His  anointed  servant 
to  prepare  me  for  the  inevitable  passage  in  His 
own  good  time."  Awe-stricken  at  the  inspired 
looks  and  language  of  his  father,  Duncan  Mor  re- 
tired, pondering  over  the  extraordinary  prophecy. 
Weeks  passed,  and  already  the  blustering  begin- 
ning of  a  Nova  Scotian  winter  made  itself  felt, 
precluding  all  human  hope  of  a  visit  from  the 
Island  priest.  In  the  mean  time,  Father  Mc- 
Eachern was,  as  usual,  busy  travelling  by  boat — 
roads  there  were  few,  and  bad  at  that — from  mis- 
sion to  mission  before  the  close  of  navigation. 
Late  one  afternoon,  as  he  was  nearin&  his  destina- 
tion, a  gale  sprang  suddenly  from  the  north,  ac- 
companied by  blinding  showers  of  snow.  The 
boat  became  unmanageable,  and  had  to  run  before 
the  wind.  Night  soon  set  in,  and  the  frail  craft 
blindly  sped  its  reluctant  way  southward  until  a 
huge  wave  threw  it  on  an  unknown  beach.  No 
human  dwelling  was  visible  in  the  darkness,  and 
the  night  being  far  advanced,  no  light  could  be 
expected  to  guide  them  to  a  place  of  shelter.  Fa- 
ther McEachern,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  desig- 
nating some  mark  wherever  he  landed  during 
his  missionary  tours,  to  remind  him  afterwards  of 
the  locality,  groped  a  while  for  a  much  needed 
token,  and  then  exclaimed :  "  Blessed  be  God  ! 
we  are  on  Duncan  Mor  Chisholm's  beach  ;  the 
house  is  near  where  we  shall  get  a  good  supper 
and  lodging.  Come,  boys,  follow  me."  The  fam- 
ily was  soon  astir,  to  welcome  the  providential 
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i  and  his  companions.  The  venerable  non- 
agenarian was  up  betimes  to  greet  his  friend,  the 
messenger  of  Heaven,  and  immediately  after 
sapper  requested  him  to  hear  his  last  confes- 
sion. The  next  morning  he  had  the  unspeakable 
consolation  of  hearing  Mass  and  receiving  the 
Viaticum.  Having  received  the  Bread  of  Angels, 
he  refused  to  partake  of  any  other  repast ;  but  no 
sooner  had  his  Rev.  guest  finished  his  breakfast  than 
the  noble  Christian  soldier  asked  to  be  anointed 
with  Holy  Oil  for  the  healing  of  his  soul's  infirm- 
ities, and  the  invigoration  of  his  spirit.  With 
firm  step  he  walked  to  his  bed,  received  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  dying  and  the  final  blessing  of  the 
Church  ;  and  having  thus  faithfully  finished  his 
course,  he  immediately,  without  pain  or  agony, 
died  in  the  Lord.  His  mortal  remains  rest  in  the 
long  since  disused  cemetery  of  Mill  Brood,  await- 
ing the  resurrection  ;  his  soul  enjoys  the  bliss  of 
the  beatific  vision,  but  John  Chisholm  "  being  dead 
yet  speaketh  "  by  the  force  of  his  good  example, 
exhorting  us  to  realize  the  all-powerful  efficacy  of 
prayer.  It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  that 
the  Rev.  gentleman  whose  name  repeatedly  occurs 
in  the  foregoing  lines  is  no  other  than  he  who  after- 
wards, in  1821,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Rosen, 
became  the  first  Bishop  of  Charlottetown  in  1832, 
and  ended  his  apostolate  in  1836.  We  may  add 
that  one  of  Mr.  John  Chisholm's  grandsons,  Dun- 
can, is  still  living  at  the  old  homestead  in  Lismore, 
and  that  in  the  diocese  of  Arichat  there  are  no 
fewer  than  fourteen  Rev.  relatives  of  his,  ten  of 
them  being  Cbisholms. 


Catholic  Notes. 

Some  months  ago  the  agricultural  bank  of  Cagl- 
iari,  Sardinia,  was  robbed  of  nearly  100,000  francs, 
and  all  efforts  to  discover  the  thieves  proved  un- 
availing. Quite  recently,  however,  the  Rev.  Canon 
X — ,  of  the  collegiate  church  at  B — ,  returned  to 
the  directors  of  the  bank  19,999  francs  of  the  stolen 
money,  which  had  been  left  with  him  for  restora- 
tion by  one  of  his  penitents.  The  pastor  of  S — 
has  sent  37,480  francs,  also  a  part  of  the  stolen 
money.  Besides  this,  25,000  francs  has  been  re- 
ceived from  another  priest.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  bank  has  thus  recovered  almost  the  entire 
sum  of  which  it  was  robbed.  What  have  those 
who  deride  the  influence  of  the  confessional  to 
say  of  this  ?  

The  recent  consecration  of  Bishop  Richter,  of  the 
new  diocese  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  an  event 
to  which  great  and  special  interest  is  attached. 
Since  1832,  when  the  diocese  of  Detroit  was  formed, 
and  which  then  had  only  twenty-seven  churches 
and  chapels,  about  half  as  many  priests,  and  a 
Catholic  population  of  only  40,000,  two  additional 


dioceses  have  been  created  in  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan (only  a  portion  of  the  original  See),  and  the 
number  of  priests  and  churches  has  increased  in 
relative  proportion.  It  is  estimated  that  the  dio- 
cese over  which  Bishop  Richter  presides  has  a 
Catholic  population  of  nearly  47,000. 

The  consecration  of  the  new  Bishop  was  golem- 
nixed  on  the  22d  nit.,  in  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Grand  Rapids,  and  was  attended  by  an  unusually 
large  number  of  Bishops  and  priests. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Machebceuf,  D.  D.,  Bishop 
of  Denver,  Colorado,  passed  a  few  days  at  Notre 
Dame  last  week.  During  his  visit  the  students 
of  the  University  gave  a  literary  and  musical  En- 
tertainment in  his  honor,  and  the  Spanish  students, 
whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  the  venerable 
prelate  had  known  intimately,  made  him  the  reci- 
pient of  a  gold-headed  walking  stick.  The  good 
Bishop  seemed  to  enjoy  his  visit  as  much  as  it  was 
enjoyed  by  others.  Though  far  advanced  in  years 
— being  now  over  seventy  years  of  age — he  pos- 
sesses all  the  simplicity  and  light-heartedness  of 
youth. 

Some  forty  or  more  years  ago,  Bishop  Machebceuf 
was  a  simple  priest,  having  in  charge  a  widely-scat- 
tered mission  in  Ohio.  During  this  early  period 
he  endured  many  fatigues  and  hardships,  such  as 
to  make  him  the  true  type  of  an  apostolic  mission- 
ary. And  it  was  the  same  when  at  a  later  date 
he  transferred  the  sphere  of  his  activity  to  New 
Mexico  and  Colorado.  Naturally  of  a  strong 
physical  constitution,  his  body  was  proof  against 
changes  of  climate  and  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  As  he  naively  said  :  "  Tourists  who  go 
to  Colorado  now  may  travel  in  hotel  and  palace- 
cars  ;  but  it  was  far  different  when  I  made  my  first 
trip  thither.  .  .  .  Often,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
have  I  slept  in  the  woods  at  night,  wrapped  in  my 
blanket,  and  awoke  in  the  morning  to  find  myself 
covered  with  snow." 

Bishop  Macheboeuf  was  appointed  to  the  Vicari- 
ate  of  Denver  in  1863.  The  performance  of  his 
episcopal  duties  requiring  extended  visits  through 
a  wide  expanse  of  territory,  he  has  had  on  more 
than  one  occasion  to  repeat  the  experiences  of  his 
early  missionary  days.  About  eight  years  ago, 
he  was  injured  by  a  fall  from  a  carriage,  and 
in  consequence  is  now  lame  ;  yet  withal,  and  de- 
spite his  old  age,  he  is  still  active  and  vigorous, 
and  in  all  human  probability  will  be  able  to  carry 
on  his  good  work  for  many  a  year  to  come. 


Count  Jerome  Arnolda,  a  prominent  student  of 
the  Royal  Lyceum  in  Vincenza,  having  received 
two  books  as  premiums,  both  of  which  were  unfit 
to  be  read,  sent  them  back  to  the  head  of  the  in- 
stitution with  a  note  which  began  thus :  "  My 
conscience  and  self-respect  forbid  me  to  accept 
the  books ;  they  are  an  insult  to  my  convictions." 
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Thereupon  the  President  of  the  Lyceum  com- 
plained to  the  father  of  the  young  man,  accusing 
him  of  judging  the  books  without  having  read 
them,  remarking  that  his  conduct  in  the  instance 
was  not  honorable.  The  worthy  father  replied  : 
"  What !  consciousness  of  his  own  dignity  re- 
quires him  to  read  those  two  books  1  Do  self-re- 
spect and  character  require  one  intentionally  to 
swallow  poison  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  its  ef- 
fects ?  And  are  impious  and  blasphemous  theo- 
ries to  be  considered  as  correct  and  liberal  ideas  ! 
Poor  liberty,  unfortunate  justice,  what  has  become 
of  you  ?  And  people  have  the  impudence  to  talk 
of  tolerance  whilst  they  are  attacking  the  con- 
sciences of  the  majority  of  our  citizens,  ruining 
our  sons,  and  striving  to  destroy  our  hopes  !  Ah ! 
rather  murder  them  at  once  than  have  us  see 
them  grow  up  atheists  and  materialists,  without 
virtue,  without  conscience,  without  obedience  1 
Not  only  will  I  not  rebuke  the  young  man,  but  I 
have  taken  him  to  my  heart  with  the  feelings  of  a 
father  who  is  proud  of  a  son  that  shows  so  much 
•haracter,  and  such  a  regard  for  his  own  dignity 
as  a  Christian."  

An  obliging  note  from  Duke  Salviati,  of  Rome 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  485  lire  ($95  50)  con- 
tributed by  readers  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA  "  towards 
the  erection  of  the  monument  to  Pius  IX,  to 
be  located  in  the  Basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo  without 
the  Walls,  where  the  remains  of  the  beloved  Pon- 
tiff repose.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  project 
will  be  carried  into  effect  this  year. 


In  his  address,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Golden 
Jubilee  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  New  York  city, 
of  which  Cardinal  McCloskey  was  once  pastor, 
Archbishop  Corrigan  thus  referred  to  the  very 
suggestive  facts  recalled  by  his  Eminence's  con- 
nection with  that  church :  "  Permit  merely  a 
glance  at  the  diocese  of  New  York  in  1833,  and 
the  same  territory  to-day,  and  see  if  there  be  not 
motives  for  fervent  gratitude  and  thanksgiving. 
In  1833,  there  were  in  the  city  of  New  York  five 
Catholic  churches,  the  growth  of  fifty  years.  In 
1883,  in  this  same  city,  there  are  five  and  fifty 
more — five  for  the  original  number,  and  a  new 
•hurch  for  each  year  of  the  semi-centennial  now 
matured.  In  1833  there  were  in  the  entire  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  seven  Catholic 
ehurches  and  21  priests.  In  1883,  besides  the 
Mother  See,  there  are  seven  other  dioceses,  900 
•hurches,  1,215  priests.  In  1833  the  sacred  oil  of 
mnction  had  not  yet  descended  on  him  who,  with 
but  one  exception,  was  the  first  son  of  his  native 
State  raised  to  the  holy  priesthood,  and  yet,  in 
God's  Providence,  he  has  lived  not  only  to  rear  and 
offer  to  the  Almighty  the  grandest  Cathedral  of 
modern  times,  but  also  to  see  the  church  over 
which  he  has  been  called  to  preside,  in  some  re- 


spects the  most    important  Catholic  city  in  the 
world." — Catholic  Review. 


The  amiable  and  zealous  Bishop  of  Cleveland 
stopped  with  us  a  few  days  last  week  on  his 
way  home  from  Grand  Rapids,  where  he  at- 
tended the  consecration  of  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  liich- 
ter.  We  were  pleased  and  honored  to  receive  a 
visit  from  him,  and  rejoiced  to  see  him  so  much 
improved  in  health  by  his  late  trip  to  Europe. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  College,  he 
was  accorded  a  reception  by  the  students,  to 
whom  he  delivered  an  address  replete  with  in- 
struction. The  remarks  of  the  learned  Prelate 
made  a  deep  and,  we  are  sure,  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  the  minds  of  his  young  hearers. 
Bishop  Gilinour,  during  the  years  in  which  he  has 
governed  the  diocese  of  Cleveland,  has  in  many 
ways  materially  advanced  the  interests  of  religion 
and  education.  So  much  so  that  when  upon  the 
occasion  of  bis  late  decennial  visit  ad  limina  he 
laid  before  the  Holy  Father  the  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  his  diocese,  it  was  found  so  satisfactory 
as  to  merit  the  special  approbation  of  the  Holy 
See,  as  shown  by  a  letter  afterwards  sent  him  by 
the  Cardinal  Secretary.  We  hope  the  Bishop  will 
have  many  more  years  of  health  and  vigor  to  con- 
tinue his  apostolic  labors. 


The  Cardinal  Vicar  of  Rome  recently  had  the 
happiness  of  baptizing  an  entire  Jewish  family, 
consisting  of  parents  and  three  children.  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  arch-basilica  of  St. 
John  Lateran.  Quite  lately,  too,  a  young  negress 
received  the  waters  of  regeneration  in  Turin. 

Among  recent  converts  in  our  own  country,  the 
Monitor,  of  San  Francisco,  mentions  Col.  Wm.  E. 
McDougal.  "  The  new  convert  comes  from  a  family 
in  Ohio  whose  names  are  illustrious  in  American 
history,  his  brother  John  being  the  second  Gov- 
ernor of  California  under  American  civil  rule, 
succeeding,  in  1851,  Governor  Peter  H.  Burnett, 
who  afterwards  became  a  convert  to  the  Church, 
of  which  he  is  still  a  highly- esteemed  member. 
Another  brother  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a 
Commodore  in  the  United  States  Navy,  a  distinc- 
tion which  he  won  by  his  heroism  and  fidelity  to 
the  flag  of  his  country.  And  still  another  mem- 
ber of  this  influential  family,  Charles  McDougal, 
is  the  present  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army,  resid- 
ing in  Washington,  and  who  is  also,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  a  convert  to  the  Church." 


The  Rev.  Father  Murphy,  the  eminent  Irisk 
Jesuit  now  visiting  the  United  States,  gave  an 
eloquent  lecture  in  Mercantile  Library  Hall,  St. 
Louis,  on  the  night  of  the  6th  inst.,  for  the  benefit 
of  St.  John's  Hospital,  in  that  city,  conducted  by 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  Father  Murphy  is  stopping 
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temporarily  at  St.  Louis  University.  Hi*  mission* 
have  been  so  successful  that  we  are  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  he  receives  calls  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  

Amongst  the  treasures  of  the  library  of  the 
Duke  of  Ossuna,  who  died  last  year,  is  included  a 
copy  of  the  journal  of  Christopher  Columbus  by 
the  Dominican  Las  Casas.  The  precious  document 
is  to  be  sold  with  the  rest  of  the  library. 


The  following  notice  of  a  cure  which  took  place 
last  year  at  Lourdes  we  copy  from  the  Catholic 
Mirror.  It  illustrates  the  value  of  perseverance 
and  confidence  in  prayer : 

"Sister  Saint  Marie,  of  a  convent  near  Monde  (De- 
partment of  Lozere),  had  been  suffering  from  the  time 
of  her  noviceship  in  1870,  and  was  reduced  to  such  a 
state  that  it  was  a  wonder  to  all  around  her  how  she 
could  live.  Her  auperion  tried  every  human  means 
before  they  decided  to  send  her  to  Lourdes  ;  but  every 
human  means  failed,  and  she  hesitated  to  ask  for  a 
miracle,  which  in  her  eyes  seemed  presumptuous.  At 
last,  prevailed  upon  by  good  advice,  and  fortified  by 
the  blessing  of  the  venerable  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  she 
was  carried  to  Lourdes,  under  the  care  of  her  own  sis- 
ter. While  there  the  Sister  received  Holy  Communion, 
and  was  plunged  into  the  fountain,  but  she  became 
much  worse,  and  grew  altogether  despondent.  The 
next  day  she  got  herself  carried  to  the  Grotto  again, 
wishing  to  bid  adieu  to  the  sanctuary,  but  without  any 
hope  for  herself.  A  pious  religious  who  was  there,  and 
saw  her  sorry  plight,  encouraged  her  to  give  the  Blessed 
Virgin  another  chance.  She  listened  to  his  words, 
tried,  and  scarcely  was  she  in  when  she  was  suddenly 
and  radically  cared.  All  her  wounds,  tumors,  and 
other  infirmities  had  disappeared,  her  strength  and 
appetite  had  come  back  ;  she  ran,  rather  than  walked, 
to  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  Mary,  joined  in  all  the  exer- 
cises of  the  pilgrims,  and  ever  since  has  enjoyed  perfect 
health."  

A  welcome  visitor  to  Notre  Dame  last  week  was 
the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Brann,  D.  D.,  the  distinguished 
pastor  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Church,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York.  The  reverend  gentleman 
preached  the  sermon  at  the  consecration  of  the 
newly-appointed  Bishop  of  Grand  Rapids,  and,  be- 
fore returning  to  New  York,  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  visit  Notre  Dame.  It  was  his  first  visit,  and 
he  expressed  himself  as  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
such  advantages  offered  not  only  to  those  seek- 
ing an  education,  but  also  to  those  who  feel  them- 
selves called  to  the  religious  state.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Brann  is  a  man  of  no  ordinary  ability,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  several  philosophical  and  other 
works  which  he  has  published,  and  also  by  the 
sermon  which  he  preached  at  the  consecration  of 
Hnhop  Richter,  a  masterpiece  of  Chrstian  oratory. 
We  hope  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr. 
Brann  again. 


Our  English  exchanges  chronicle  the  death,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-two,  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Abbot 
Sweeney,  0.  S.  B.,  Provincial  of  the  English  Ben- 
edictines. His  lectures  on  "Catholic  Faith  and 
Practice,"  and  "Sermons  for  the  Ecclesiastical 
Year,"  are  highly  valued.  He  made  many  con- 
verts to  the  Faith,  and  was  beloved  and  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

The  religious  of  the  community  known  as  the 
"  Daughters  of  Mary,"  which  has  several  flourish- 
ing establishments  in  this  country,  mourn  the 
death  of  their  venerable  and  saintly  Mother  Su- 
perior, who  breathed  her  last  at  Winchester, 
N.  Y.,  on  tke  7th  ult.  She  was  upward  of  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  had  governed  the  American  prov- 
ince of  her  Order  with  great  success  for  a  long 
period. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  I 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  Carmody,  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  New  Britain,  Conn.;  the  Rev.  John 
Schenk,  a  missionary  priest  of  the  Vicariate  of 
St.  Cloud,  Minn.;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Quigley,  of  Troy, 
an  eloquent  speaker,  and  author  of  several  books, 
including  "The  Cross  and  the  Shamrock,"  and 
"  The  Prophet  of  the  Ruined  Abbey " ;  also  the 
Rev.  M.  Apple,  of  St.  Agatha's  Church,  Meadville, 
Pa.,  all  recently  deceased,  are  commended  to  the 

prayers  of  our  readers. 

•  •»  • 

New  Publications. 


We  have  on  our  table,  from  Messrs.  Thomas 

B.  Noonan  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  three  new  and  very 
attractive  volumes  ;  indeed  they  are  the  most  taste- 
ful Catholic  publications  we  have  seen  for  some 
time ;  and  because  of  their  intrinsic  excellence, 
also,  we  have  pleasure  in  recommending  them  a* 
premiums  and  gift  books.  They  will  prove,  too, 
a  welcome  acquisition  to  home  and  lending  li- 
braries. It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  that 
there  is  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  just  suck 
books  as  these ;  we  trust  Messrs.  Noonan  &  Co. 
will  supply  a  long  list  of  them,  and  that  they  will 
find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  Catholic  readers 
everywhere.  A  word  about  the  works  before  us. 
"  Eliane,"  from  the  French  of  Mrs.  Craven,  by  Lady 
Georgiana  Fullerton,  is  a  beautiful  Catholic  story, 
as  our  readers  know.  It  was  first  published  as  a 
serial  in  THE  '  AVK  MAKIA,"  and,  with  the  single 
fault  of  a  marriage  of  cousins,  to  which  we  took 
exception,  found  favor  with  everyone.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  publishers  did  not  think  well  of 
putting  young  readers  on  their  guard  against  the 
bad  example  set  forth,  which  might  have  been  done 
in  a  few  words  of  preface.  "  Golden  Legends  "  is  a 
collection  of  familiar  stories,— which,  however,  will 
probably  be  quite  new  to  many  of  those  for  whom 
they  are  intended.  There  is  a  pleasing  variety  ; 
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and  each  legend  or  story  has  the  merit  of  interest 
and  instructive  moral  teaching.  "Alice  Riordon  " 
is  an  old  friend  with  a  new  garb.  But  the  gifted 
authoress  has  supplemented  a  chapter,  giving  a 
glimpse  into  the  after-life  of  the  heroine,  which 
even  those  who  have  already  enjoyed  the  story  will 
be  pleased  to  have.  A  more  suitable  little  story- 
book for  young  girls  we  do  not  know  of,  and  they 
will  be  delighted  with  its  pretty  dress  of  red  and 
gold. 

Messrs.  Noonan  &  Co.  have  not  informed  us  of 
the  prices  of  these  books,  but  they  cannot  be  very 
high.  Those  who  have  charge  of  lending  libraries, 
parents,  heads  of  schools,  and  others,  who  will 
soon  be  looking  up  suitable  premiums  for  their 
pupils,  would  do  well  to  take  note  of  these  publi- 
cations. 

Messrs.  Benziger  Bros,  have  published  new 

anil  cheap  editions  of  three  excellent  little  books 
already  noticed  in  these  columns.  We  are  glad  to 
have  an  occasion  to  recommend  them  anew  to  our 
readers  as  books  which  should  have  a  place  in 
every  Catholic  household.  The  following  are  the 
titles  and  prices  :  "  The  Christian  Father,"  "  The 
Christian  Mother,"  and,  "A  Sure  Way  to  a  Happy 
Marriage."  The  first  two  books  in  paper  bind- 
ing, 25  cts.;  the  third,  30  cts.;  the  first  two  in 
handsome  Maroquette,  35  cts.;  the  third,  40  cts.; 
the  first  two  books  in  cloth,  50  cts.;  the  third, 
60  cts. 

The  Art  Amateur  for  May  has  just  come  to  us 

in  great  beauty.  We  were  completely  carried  away  by 
the  first  page  of  its  supplement, — a  design  of  the  Dog's- 
tooth  violet  for  a  dessert- plate ;  or  what  we  called, 
when  children,  by  a  far  more  expressive  name,  "Ad- 
der's tongue-lily. "  The  drawing  is  very  charming  in 
itself ;  but  we  still  believe  its  greatest  charm  lies  in 
the  associations  connected  with  this  graceful  lily  of  the 
meadows  and  the  first  spring  days.  For  the  adder's 
tongue-lily  comes  with  the  violet,  the  wind  flower,  the 
meadow  forget-me-not ;  and  how  well  do  we  remem- 
ber the  rapture  with  which  we  used  to  draw  it  from  its 
bed  of  meadow  moss  in  the  dear  "  Home -lot  "  of  old 
Deerfield  ! — caressing,  in  our  delight,  the  drooping  lily- 
bell,  the  glaucous  leaves  so  wonderfully  mottled,  de- 
servedly winning  its  name  from  the  adder's  spots  ;  and 
stroking  tenderly  with  our  childish  fingers  the  long 
pink,  then  white,  stem  as  we  pulled  it  from  the  moist 
turf  !  The  joy  of  all  this  has  never  been  forgotten .  The 
New  England  variety  is  more  beautiful  than  the  one 
found  in  Illinois.  The  lily-bell  is  more  perfect  in  form, 
deeper  in  color,  and  the  two  leaves  from  which  it  springs 
are  larger  and  more  richly  mottled.  We  remember 
painting  this  beautiful  spring-flower  with  all  the  care 
given  to  a  miniature.  No  wonder  the  design  for  the 
dessert-plate  won  our  hearts  !  It  only  proves  that  to 
popularize  art  we  should  introduce  familial-,  national, 
indigenous  objects  and  ideas.  And  just  as  the  monks 
of  Lindisfarne  introduced  into  the  borders  of  their  illu- 
minated antiphonals  and  missals  the  sea-gull  of  their 
coast,  and  forever  identified  the  shells  of  Saint  Cuth- 


bert  with  their  rocky  shore,  so  must  the  American  de- 
signer take  the  flowers  peculiar  to  America  if  he  would 
win  the  hearts,  fix  the  eyes,  and  open  the  purses  of 
the  American  public.  There  is  not  on  the  round 
world,  for  decorative  art,  a  more  beautiful  or  char- 
acteristic flora  than  that  of  the  United  States,  from 
Maine  to  Louisiana,  Florida,  or  California  ;  and  among 
them  all,  New  England  can  give  her  ewn  exquisite 
share. 

There  is,  also,  a  page  on  charcoal  drawing  which 
we  commend  to  all  teachers, — to  all  schools  in  which 
drawing  is  taught  as  an  art,  not  as  a  matter  of 
handiwork,  or  of  ladylike  accomplishment.  Charcoal 
drawings  do  not,  usually,  suit  young  misses  who  go  to 
some  boarding  school  for  one,  two,  three,  perhaps 
even  four  years  ;  and  the  efforts  of  enlightened  teach- 
ers in  this  direction  often  end  in  failure.  But  the 
fact  is.  all  the  same.  Charcoal  is  one  of  the  best  me- 
diums for  study  so  soon  as  the  habit  of  accuracy  has 
been  acquired  by  the  pencil.  We  say  this  advisedly, 
and  wish  to  be  taken  quite  literally  by  our  young  friends 
not  a  hundred  miles  away  from  the  office  of  THE  "  AVE 
MARIA." 

And  now  we  must  turn  to  our  page  of  ecclesiastical 
embroidery.  For,  having  committed  ourselves  to  its 
success  if  once  opened,  we  cannot  desert  our  charge  ; 
nor  are  we  ever  tempted  to  do  so.  Even  when  other 
pages  of  The  Art  Amateur,  however  excellent  in  their 
way,  fail  to  interest  us,  the  ecclesiastical  embroidery 
rouses  our  commendation.  This  month,  a  wonderful 
mitre,  ''one  of  the  masterpieces  of  French  needlework 
in  the  fourteenth  century,"  challenges  our  admiration, 
— "the  mitre  of  the  Blessed  Pons,  Bishop  of  Geneva," 
as  the  text  tells  us.  Both  the  front  and  back  are  divided 
by  a  vertical  band  precisely  like  that  which  makes  the 
lower  edge  of  the  mitre  ;  and  on  the  outer  edge  is  an 
ornament  in  acanthus  leaf  representing  the  head  of  the 
pastoral  staff,  or  crosier,  in  a  very  beautiful  manner. 
On  the  front  of  the  mitre  and  on  one  side  of  the  verti- 
cal band  is  represented  the  Annunciation.  Above  the 
Virgin  of  virgins,  is  the  Dove^pf  the  Holy  Spirit  de- 
scending towards  her,  while  she  seems  to  have  risen 
from  her  highly  decorated  chair  as  from  a  throne.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  vertical  band  is  the  Archangel,  in 
one  hand  the  scroll  Ave  Maria,  and  the  other  pointing 
towards  heaven  ;  at  his  feet,  the  mystical  lily.  On  the 
back  of  the  mitre  is  represented  the  Coronation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Our  Lord  on  one  side  of  the  vertical 
band  seated  on  a  throne,  one  hand  on  the  cross  of  the 
globe- world,  the  other  pointing  heavenward ;  above 
Him  an  angel  swinging  the  censer  as  an  act  of  adora- 
tion. On  the  other  side  of  the  vertical  band,  on  the 
same  throne,  with  its  pastoral-staff  terminals  in  acan- 
thus leaf,  is  seated  the  Blessed  Virgin  receiving  the 
crown  from  the  hand  of  an  angel.  The  pendants  are 
enriched  by  the  figures  of  two  saints  under  Gothic  can- 
opies. Here  is  a  veritable  work  of  art,  worthy  of  any 
age,  to  the  embellishment  of  which  came,  not  only  the 
skilful  hand  of  the  embroiderer  and  of  the  decorator, 
but  of  a  true  artist,  who  knew  the  mitre  would  be  even 
more  enduring  than  the  frescoed  wall.  We  commend 
this  May  number  of  The  Art  Amateur  to  our  convent 
friends  as  one  of  the  choicest  yet  issued. 

ELIZA  ALLEIC  STARR. 
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youth's  Department. 

Mary,  Onr  Queen. 

BT   BISTER  ALPHON8U8. 

HOW  fast,  at  Mary '8  first  command, 
The  Angel  bands  are  seen 
To  work  her  will  by  sea  and  land, 

For  Mary  is  their  Queen  ! 
And  well  they  pay  their  debt  of  love, 

And  pleased  they  are  to  know — 
This  Queen,  whom  they  obey  above, 
Their  God  obeyed  below. 

The  Angel  bands,  the  Angel  bands, 

How  fast  they  may  be  seen 
To  wing  their  flight  as  she  commands,- 
For  Mary  is  their  Queen  ! 

Oh,  high  o'er  every  Angel  choir 

Is  Mary's  seat  of  love  ! 
And  sweet  the  sound  of  Mary's  lyre 

The  Angel  harps  above  ! 
And  glad  the  Angels  are  to  go 
Where  Mary's  mandates  call, 
And  hear  her  voice,  because  they  know 
She  loves  above  them  all. 

The  Angel  choirs,  the  Angel  choirs, 

How  swift  they  may  be  seen 
To  move  as  Mary's  heart  desires, — 
For  Mary  is  their  Queen  ! 

Now  let  us  learn  on  earth  to  live 

As  Angels  live  above, 
And  still  new  proofs  of  homage  give 

To  this  great  Queen  of  love  : 
For,  right  through  Mary's  heart  the  way 

To  Christ's  dear  Heart  is  found, 
And  they  who  Mary's  word  obey, 
By  Mary's  Son  are  crowned. 

Dear  Angel  choirs,  dear  Angel  choirs, 

May  we,  like  you,  be  seen 
To  live  as  Mary's  heart  desires, — 
For  Mary  is  our  Queen  ! 


The  Story  of  the  "Ten  Pounds." 

'T  often  happens  that  boys  and 
girls   who    are    not    properly 
trained — at  school  or  at  home, 
and  indeed  both  at  school  and 
at  home,  for  school  training 
without  good  parental  advice  and 
example    is   frequently    of   little 
avail — practise  deceit  towards  their 
parents  in  order  to  cover  a  fault  and 
escape  some  slight  punishment.    This  is  not 


only  wrong,  and  even  sinful,  but  such  deceit 
often  brings  its  own  punishment.  A  habit  of 
deception  is  formed,  which  goes  on  increasing 
with  age,  like  the  rope  that  is  twisted  strand 
by  strand  until  it  becomes  so  strong  that  it 
can  hardly  be  broken.  As  with  lying,  so  also 
with  theft,  and  many  a  hardened  criminal  who 
ended  his  life  in  the  penitentiary  or  on  the 
gallows  could  trace  the  cause  of  all  his  mis- 
fortunes to  an  evil  propensity  that  was  not 
checked  in  youth,  and  needed  then  only  a 
slight  effort  to  overcome. 

Sermons  upon  this  subject  are  often  preached, 
but  unfortunately  they  are  sometimes  but  little 
heeded.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  preach  a 
sermon  here  to  the  young  readers  of  THE  "AvE 
MARIA  J';  we  will,  instead,  give  them  the  story 
of  John  Hawker  and  his  ten  pounds,  trans- 
lated by  a  member  of  the  phonography  class 
at  St.  Mary's  Academy.  Boys  who  read  this 
story  will  at  once  see  the  folly  of  John  Haw- 
ker's deceit,  the  terrible  punishment  it  brought, 
and  how  easily  it  could  have  been  avoided  had 
he  had  the  moral  courage  to  make  it  known  to 
his  wife,  who  undoubtedly  would  have  sympa- 
thized with  his  weakness  and  forgiven  the  de- 
ception. But  without  further  preface  we  will 
relate  the  story  of 

THE  TEN   POUNDS. 

"Ten  pounds!"  exclaimed  John  Hawker, 
as  he  refolded  a  letter  and  put  it  into  his  in- 
most pocket,  for  fear  it  should  be  seen  by  his 
wife.  "Ten  pounds  lost — gone — and  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  make  it  up  again.  Oh  dear, 
what  will  become  of  me  ! " 

John  Hawker's  anxiety  was  so  intense  that 
it  broke  out  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  he 
was  wiping  his  brow  when  his  wife  entered 
the  little  parlor.  He  turned  pale,  his  lip 
quivered,  and  he  laid  hold  of  a  chair  to  steady 
himself,  lest  she  should  see  how  much  he  trem- 
bled. 

"Why,  John!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hawker, 
"  you  seem  dreadfully  vexed  about  your  broth- 
er's family  leaving  the  town.  For  my  part,  I 
feel  their  going  away  is  like  a  load  taken  off 
me  ;  they  were  always  borrowing  something 
or  other,  and  having  things  on  trust  out  of 
the  shop.  Even  up  to  the  last  minute,  if  I 
had  not  looked  out  pretty  sharp  after  them, 
we  should  never  have  got  that  two  pounds 
eleven  and  odd  they  ran  up  for  groceries." 

John  groaned  in  spirit,  for  well  he  knew 
the  small  account  had  been  paid  out  of  the 
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money  he  had  lent  his  brother;  and  he  but- 
toned his  coat  tightly  about  him,  lest  a  corner 
of  the  letter  which  announced  the  borrower's 
inability  to  return  the  loan  should  reveal  it- 
self to  betray  the  secret. 

"  I  don't  wish  them  any  harm,"  added  Mrs. 
Hawker,  benevolently,  "and  hope  they  will 
do  better  as  emigrants  to  Australia  than  they 
•could  ever  do  here.  But  I  doubt  it,  John  ;  a 
man  with  a  wife  and  three  children  in  a  for- 
eign country  stands  but  a  poor  chance.  How- 
•ever,  we  shall  see.11 

Mrs.  Hawker1s  remarks  were  cut  short  by 
the  shrill  voice  of  the  errand-boy  exclaiming, 
""  Shop  ! "  and  she  bustled  out  to  serve  a  cus- 
tomer. When  his  wife  retired,  John  drew 
aside  the  green  curtain  and  peeped  through 
the  glass-door  to  see  who  the  pustomer  might 
be, — a  practice  which  he  had  invariably  in- 
dulged in  during  the  last  month — in  fact,  ever 
since  he  had  clandestinely  lent  his  brother  the 
fatal  ten  pounds.  To  his  horror,  the  individ- 
ual who  was  being  served  with  the  various 
requisites  in  which  he  was  licensed  to  deal, 
proved  to  be  the  customer  whom  of  all  others 
he  dreaded  most  to  find  in  communication 
with  his  wife.  The  truth  is,  poor  John,  being 
only  a  cipher  in  his  own  chandlery  business, 
had  committed  a  kind  of  fraud,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  swindle  himself.  The  cus- 
tomer now  in  the  shop  had  paid  him  an  ac- 
count, and  instead  of  duly  handing  the  pro- 
ceeds over  to  the  "  head  of  the  firm  " — in  other 
words,  to  his  good  wife, — he  lent  them  to  his 
brother.  From  that  moment,  peace  was  ban- 
ished from  his  breast;  the  fear  of  being  dis- 
covered haunted  him  constantly.  In  ordinary 
cases,  a  man  would  have  lent  the  cash  in  spite 
of  his  wife,  and  boldly  acknowledged  the  deed  ; 
but  John's  was  not  an  ordinary  case.  In  mat- 
ters of  business  he  was  so  completely  under 
his  wife's  control  that  he  would  have  looked 
upon  such  a  disclosure  with  absolute  dread. 
Not  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawker  lived  unhap- 
pily together ;  far  from  it ;  apart  from  the 
shop,  Mrs.  Hawker  was  a  pattern  of  conjugal 
affection : — the  wife  was  amiable,  attentive 
and  kind  ;  but  the  shop-woman  was  imperious, 
exacting,  inflexible. 

We  left  John  peeping  under  the  curtain  of 
the  little  shop  parlor.  He  watched  the  mo- 
tions of  the  customer  and  his  wife  with  in- 
tense suspense,  trembling  lest  it  should  come 
out  that  he  had  received  the  money.  The 


buyer  and  seller  were  in  close  conversation, 
but  it  was  evidently  on  indifferent  topics. 
Presently  Mrs.  Hawker's  brow  darkened  ;  the 
customer  produced  a  paper,  which  was  not  un- 
like, in  outward  appearance,  John's  own  re- 
ceipt. He  could  look  no  longer,  and  sank  into 
the  nearest  chair,  overpowered  with  dread. 
His  hour  had  come,  for  his  wife  bounced  into 
the  room  with  terrible  haste.  She  "never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  !  the  dishonesty  of  some 
people  is  really  shocking  !  Your  brother,11 
continued  the  dame,  u  actually  had  the  impu- 
dence to  ask  Mrs.  Thompson  to  lend  him  ten 
pounds,  when  he  knew  he  was  going  to  leave 
the  country  and  could  never  repay  it." 

"Indeed!"  replied  John,  feigning  astonish- 
ment, but  in  reality  suddenly  delighted  to  find 
he  was  yet  safe  ;  "  and  that  paper  she  showed 
you  was — " 

"His  letter  soliciting  the  accommodation. 
Not  that  I  think  the  Thompsons  are  able,  if 
willing,  to  be  so  generous  ;  for  they  have  not 
yet  paid  us  their  last  half-year's  account." 

Though  once  more  experiencing  the  delights 
of  temporary  relief,  John  Hawker  determined, 
when  his  wife  resumed  her  shop-duties,  to  de- 
vote all  the  energies  of  his  mind  to  stave  off 
to  a  still  more  distant  period  the  catastrophe 
he  so  much  dreaded.  He  pored  over  the  ledger, 
which  he  luckily  kept,  to  pick  out  some  bill 
that  he  could  safely  present  and  get  paid,  so 
as  to  transfer  the  money  to  the  Thompsons' 
account,  and  thus  close  it.  After  a  long  search, 
he  selected  a  twelve-pound  bill,  owing  by  Mr. 
Staple,  a  timber  merchant.  He  knew  the  cash 
would  be  immediately  forthcoming,  and  lost 
no  time  in  applying  for  it. 

John  found  Staple  sitting  alone,  over  his 
wine,  after  dinner,  and  was  not  slow  in  ac- 
cepting the  invitation  to  sit  down  and  take  a 
glass.  The  conversation  turned,  as  usual,  on 
the  hardness  of  the  times — a  subject  on  which 
John  invariably  expressed  himself  with  great 
despondency.  Staple,  who  was  a  peculiarly 
good-hearted  person,  construed  the  grocer's 
lamentations  literally,  and,  knowing  that  he 
and  his  wife  were  deserving  people,  offered  to 
be  of  any  assistance  he  could.  An  idea  in- 
stantly darted  into  John's  brain — which,  it 
must  be  owned,  was  never  fruitful  in  expedi- 
ents— that  had  never  before  entered  it.  Would 
Staple,  besides  paying  this  account,  lend  him 
ten  pounds  ?  The  wine  inspired  him  with  cour- 
age, and  he  asked  the  favor  ;  it  was  not  denied, 
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;m<l  .l»li ii  Hiiwker  experienced  a  feeling  of 
ease  and  security  he  had  been  a  stranger  to  for 
more  than  a  month. 

Still,  the  pleasure  was  not  without  its  alloy, 
to  remove  which  it  was  necessary  to  solicit 
another,  and,  as  he  thought,  a  greater  favor. 
He  asked,  in  a  tone  of  entreaty  that  was  not 
to  be  refused,  "  if  Mr.  Staple  would  be  good 
enough  not  on  any  consideration  to  mention 
the  transaction  to  his  wife  ?  " 

Staple  faithfully  promised.  "But  there  is 
one  thing,"  he  remarked,  "  about  which  I  am 
extremely  particular,  and  that  is,  punctuality 
of  payment.  You  must  let  me  have  the  money 
again  before  the  24th  of  March,  for  on  that 
day  I  make  up  ray  accounts." 

As  this  was  three  months  to  come,  John 
promised  to  do  so,  and  joyfully  departed  with 
the  money  in  his  pocket. 

For  some  time  past  Mr.  Hawker's  despond- 
ency had  been  the  talk  of  the  town ;  but  since 
his  visit  to  Staple  his  spirits  had  so  manifestly 
improved,  that  it  gave  the  neighbors  a  new 
theme  for  their  gossip.  At  length,  after  many 
guesses,  they  thought  they  discovered  the  cause 
for  .John's  unusual  liveliness  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  grocery  establishment.  The  lord  of  the 
manor  had  come  to  reside  on  his  estate,  and 
made  a  point  of  confining  his  custom  to  the 
tradesmen  of  the  town,  none  of  whom  felt  the 
benefit  of  Lord  Winter's  patronage  so  exten- 
sively as  the  Hawkers.  However,  this  acces- 
sion of  good  fortune,  brought  no  benefit  to 
John  personally  ;  for  in  proportion  as  the 
business  flourished,  so  did  the  managing  part- 
ner's vigilance  increase.  Mrs.  Hawker  looked 
narrowly  into  the  state  of  the  books  every 
night,  calculated  the  profits,  withdrew  them 
from  the  till,  and  kept  them  under  lock  and  key, 
with  the  most  exact  and  unbending  regularity. 

In  this  state  of  things,  there  appeared  but  a 
small  prospect  of  John's  being  able,  either  by 
fair  means  or  foul,  to  scrape  together  Staple's 
ten  pounds  by  the  day  he  had  promised  to  re- 
tuni  it,  and  as  the  time  approached  his  de- 
spondency and  terror  returned.  Seeing  no 
ct  of  evading  a  forfeiture  of  his  word  to 
his  friend,  he  never  met  him  without  descant- 
ing more  dolefully  than  ever  on  the  hardness 
of  the  times  and  the  dulness  of  trade.  Staple 
•  ly  piti<-<l  him,  but  hoped  he  would  be 
punctual  in  his  payment  on  Lady-Day. 

As  Mrs.  Ha\vktT  had  few  weaknesses,  she 
may  be  readily  forgiven  for  one  which  she  pos- 


sessed  in  a  prominent  degree.  Considering 
herself,  perhaps  justly — for  her  father  was  an 
attorney — somewhat  above  her  present  station 
in  life,  she  had  the  habit  of  boasting,  and 
making  as  much  pretension  to  gentility  as 
she  possibly  could.  Hence  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that,  out  of  the  increased  profits  of 
trade,  she  would  buy  herself  a  new  bonnet 
oftener  than  heretofore,  and  fit  up  her  "  first 
floor  front,"  as  she  called  it,  in  a  superior  style, 
and  make  certain  other  additions  to  the  house- 
hold expenses,  all  of  which  was  fully  war- 
ranted by  the  flourishing  state  of  business. 

Now  the  increased  profits  should  have  made 
John  Hawker  all  the  happier,  but,  alas !  it 
augmented  his  misery.  The  24th  rapidly  ap- 
proached, and  his  wife  and  partner  was  spend- 
ing the  money  which  ought,  in  strict  justice, 
to  be  saved  for  liquidating  the  loan.  On  Sun- 
day, she  appeared  in  church  in  a  new  Tuscan 
bonnet,  with  blue  trimmings,  which  was  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  the  surrounding  con- 
gregation, at  least  of  the  female  part  of  it. 
Conscious  of  the  effect  she  had  produced,  Mrs. 
Hawker  was,  on  her  way  home,  peculiarly 
chatty  to  all  and  sundry  of  the  town  gossips. 
Among  others,  she  and  her  husband  were 
joined  by  Mr.  Staple,  who,  after  a  well-turned 
compliment  to  the  lady's  blooming  looks  and 
elegant  attire,  turned  to  John  and  remarked 
that  times  could  not  be  so  desperate  after  all. 
John  presented  his  longest  face,  and  assured 
his  friend  that  business  was  as  bad  as  it  could 
be,  that  money  was  very  scarce,  and  there  was 
no  end  to  the  difficulties  nowadays  of  making 
ends  meet.  From  this,  however,  Mrs.  Hawker 
decidedly  dissented.  For  her  part,  she  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  way  things  were 
going,  and  had  no  notion  of  cutting  down  her 
expenses ;  indeed,  she  was  fitting  up  the  front 
drawing-room  in  an  elegant  manner,  that  they 
might  occasionally  receive  their  customers  in 
a  social  way. 

Poor  John  !  in  vain  were  all  his  nudges  and 
looks  of  entreaty  to  admonish  her  to  change 
the  subject.  Every  word  uttered  by  her  belied 
the  plea  of  poverty  he  was  constantly  putting 
in  to  Staple ;  but,  being  on  a  favorite  topic, 
Mrs.  Hawker  still  went  on.  "There  was  a 
carpet,  for  instance,  I  bought  at  Tc 

"A  cheap  Kidderminster  merely, 
the  grocer. 

u  Not  at  all  cheap  ! "    observed 
tartly;  "for  when  1  buy  things,  I 
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them  good  and  serviceable.    One  doesn't  buy 
a  carpet  every  day  ;  nor  do  we,  Mr.  Staple." 

Mr.  Staple  hoped  not. 

"  I  am  in  treaty  for  a  sofa  with  Morrison  the 
broker,  but — 

"  But  you  know,  my  dear,"  interrupted  John, 
in  an  insinuating  tone,  u  we  cannot  afford  it." 

"  I'll  see  about  that,  Mr.  Hawker,"  said  the 
groceress  ;  "  if  I  can  only  get  Morrison  down 
to  my  price." 

"  Well,  well,  you  know  best,"  returned  John, 
who  felt  that  he  had  carried  his  contradictions 
as  far  as  he  dared. 

Here  Staple  turned  to  go  off  towards  his 
own  house,  and,  on  parting,  Mrs.  Hawker 
pressed  him  to  drop  in  some  evening.  "  We 
have  just  got  two  dozen  of  gold-colored  Sherry 
down  from  London." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  find  you  are  getting  on 
so  well  in  the  world,"  remarked  Staple,  as  he 
shook  hands. 

By  this  time  John  was  completely  bewil- 
dered ;  but  quickly  awoke  to  a  sense  of  his 
situation,  when  his  friend  added,  significantly  ; 
"  I  suppose  I  shall  see  you  on  the  24th,  John?  " 

John  was  too  frightened  to  reply,  so  Staple 
went  away  without  receiving  an  answer. 

"  So !  so  ! "  said  Mrs.  Hawker,  in  a  tone  of  se- 
vere inquiry,  "  what  is  going  on  on  the  24th  ?  " 

John  made  a  mighty  effort  to  utter — "Noth- 
ing." 

"  Nothing  !  eh,  John  ?  As  if  I  don't  know 
Staple  of  old !  Indeed,  if  I  were  you,  John, 
I  would  not  go  at  all." 

"Alas !  John  only  wished  he  might  have  it 
in  his  power  for  once  to  disobey  his  better 
half ;  but  as  he  saw  not  the  smallest  prospect 
of  being  able,  with  any  face,  to  visit  his  friend 
on  the  day  named,  he  faithfully  promised  that 
he  would  not. 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


How  an  Act  of  Kindness  was  Remem- 
bered. 


John  Winslow,  of  Boston,  was  fond  of  telling 
the  following  incident  of  his  mercantile  life  : 

During  the  financial  crisis  and  crash  of  1857, 
when  solid  men  were  sinking  all  around  us, 
and  banks'  were  tottering,  our  house  became 
alarmed  in  view  of  the  condition  of  its  own  af- 
fairs. The  partners — three  of  us,  of  whom  I 
was  the  senior — met  in  our  private  office  for 


consultation.  Our  junior  had  made  a  careful 
inventory  of  everything — of  his  bills  receivable 
and  bills  payable, — and  his  report  was,  that 
§20,000  of  ready  money,  to  be  held  through  the 
pressure,  would  save  us.  Without  that,  we 
must  go  by  the  board, — the  result  was  inevita- 
ble. I  went  out  upon  the  street  and  among  my 
friends,  but  in  vain.  Two  whole  days  I  strove, 
and  begged,  and  then  returned  to  the  counting- 
house  in  despair.  I  sat  at  my  desk,  expecting 
every  moment  to  hear  our  junior  sounding  the 
terrible  words,  "Our  paper  is  protested !"- 
when  a  gentleman  entered  my  apartment  un- 
announced. 

"Mr.  Winslow,"  he  said,  taking  a  seat  at 
the  end  of  my  desk,  "  I  hear  you  are  in  need 
of  money." 

The  very  face  of  the  man  inspired  me  with 
confidence,  and  I  told  him  how  I  was  situated. 

"Make  your  individual  note  for  one  year, 
without  interest,  for  §20,000,  and  I  will  give 
you  a  check,  payable  in  gold,  for  that  amount." 

While  I  sat  gazing  upon  him  in  speechless 
astonishment,  he  continued  :  "  You  do  not  re- 
member me,  but  I  remember  you.  I  remember 
when  you  were  a  member  of  the  school  com- 
mittee of  Bradford.  I  was  a  boy  in  the  village 
school.  My  father  was  dead  ;  my  mother  was 
poor;  and  I  was  but  a  shabbily-clad  child, 
though  clean.  When  our  class  came  out  on 
examination  day,  you  asked  the  questions.  I 
fancied  you  would  praise  and  pet  the  children 
of  rich  and  fortunate  parents,  and  pass  me  by. 
But  it  was  not  as  I  thought.  In  the  end  you 
passed  all  the  others  and  came  to  me.  You 
laid  your  hand  on  my  head,  and  told  me  I  did 
very  well,  and  remarked  I  could  do  better  still 
if  I  would  try.  You  said  the  way  to  honor 
and  renown  was  open  to  all  alike  ;  no  one  had 
a  free  pass  ;  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  be  resolute, 
and  push  on.  That,  sir,  was  the  turning-point 
in  my  life.  From  that  hour  my  soul  was  in- 
spired, and  I  have  never  reached  a  great  good 
without  blessing  you  in  my  heart.  I  have 
prospered,  and  am  wealthy  ;  and  now  I  offer 
you  but  a  poor  return  for  what  you  gave  me 
in  that  by-gone  time." 

"I  took  the  check,"  said  Mr.  Winslow, 
"and  drew  the  gold  ;  and  our  house  was  saved. 
And  where,  at  the  end  of  the  year,"  he  added, 
"  do  you  suppose  I  found  my  note  ?  In  pos- 
session of  my  little  orphaned  granddaughter  ! 
Oh,  hearts  like  that  man's  bring  earth  and 
heaven  nearer  together  ! " 
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BY      M  A  K  I  O  N      M  U  I  R  . 

N  all  the  valley  of  the  Nile  there  lay 
The  night  of  doom,  when  childhood's  smile 

was  false, 

And  woman's  heart  was  tainted,  and  the  heart 
Of  man  too  foul  to  bear  a  name.    When  some 
Yearned  after  truth  and  immortality. 
Hut  all  things  lied  where  they  in  anguish  trod, 
For  Love  and  Hope  were  linked  in  chains  of  hell ; 
And  faith  was  half- forgot,  or  veered  aside 
With  either  wind,  till,  blindly,  they  cried  out 
There  was  no  answer  from  the  altar  more  ! 
And,  deeper  than  all  pangs  that  wrench  the  soul, 
Darkened  a  doubt  that  God  had  left  their  world 
A  reeling  cinder  down  chaotic  gloom. 
For  they  could  not  sink  downward,  though  the  arms 
Of  youth  caught  pleading  round  their  feet,  so  great 
Were  the  innumerable  agonies 
Through  which  their  spiritual  lives  were  born. 
God  keep  us  from  the  trial  of  like  pain, 
But  grant  that  we  might  face  the  fear  as  well ! 

For  they  went  forth  like  brethren,  where  the  land 

Was  stone  and  fire,  calling  on  their  God, 

From  the  extremity  of  their  stern  souls, 

For  guidance  ;  which  He  gave,  and  they  were  free; 

And  round  their  lives  the  silence  that  they  craved 

Lay  like  a  garment,  or  the  heavy  cloud 

That  holds  the  brightness  of  the  morning  star. 


THK  duty  of  perseverance  on  our  part  is 
made  up  of  three  things  :  of  fidelity  in  follow- 
ing the  Spirit  of  God ;  of  fervor,  that  is,  ex- 
actness, regularity,  punctuality  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duties  towards  God  and  our 
iifiizhbor ;  and  lastly,  of  delicacy  of  conscience, 
so  that  our  ear  is  prompt  to  hear  the  voice  of 
tin-  Holy  Spirit,  and  our  eye  is  quick  to  see 
what  He  requires  of  us. — Cardinal  M<innin</. 


The  .Jewels  of  Mary's  Crown ;  or,  The 
Treasures  of  the  Holy  Rosary. 

BY     THE     KKV.    A.   A.    LAMBING. 


Tin-  Rosary  is  a  wonderful  instrument  for  the  de- 
ntrnction  of  sin,  the  recovery  of  God's  grace,  and  tin- 
advancement  of  Hw  glory. — POPE  GRKGOHY  XVI. 

I. 

lor  us  men  and  for  our  salvation 
down  from  heaven,  and  became 
incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  AND  WAS  MADE  MAN."  How 
profound  the  mystery  honored  by  the  priest  of 
God  on  beuded  knee  in  the  Adorable  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  !  How  full  of  meaning  the  words 
that  follow  in  the  symbol  of  our  faith  :  "He 
was  crucified  also  for  us,  suffered  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  and  was  buried  ;  and  the  third  day  He 
rose  again  according  to  the  Scriptures11!  The 
Incarnation  is  the  central  point  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  All  that  took  place  before  re- 
ferred to  it ;  all  that  has  occurred  since 
equally  refers  back  to  the  same  sublime  mys- 
tery. The  end  of  the  Tncarnation  was  the 
Redemption,  the  most  stupendous  work  of 
divine  love.  Well  might  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  desire  to  know  nothing  among  the 
learned  and  haughty  Greeks  but  Jesus  Christ, 
and  Him  crucified  ;  for,  although  to  the  Jews 
it  was  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the  Gentiles 
foolishness,  yet  to  them  that  believed,  both 
of  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks,  it  was  the 
power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.  Nor 
is  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  less  admirably 
displayed  in  uniting  these  two  greatest  of  her 
in \steries  in  a  devotion  so  simple  that  it 
within  the  range  of  the  most  limited  intelli- 
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gence;  while  it  is  so  profound  as  to  afford  points 
of  meditation  for  the  deepest  mind.  The  Holy 
Rosary  !  what  a  vast  mine  of  spiritual  wealth  ; 
what  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  grace  ! 

Notwithstanding  that  this  devotion  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  learned  and  pious 
treatises  by  some  of  the  most  able  and  devout 
clients  of  the  Mother  of  God,  I  shall  yet  ven- 
ture a  few  remarks  upon  it ;  which,  if  they 
have  not  the  merit  of  erudition,  may  have  at 
least  the  attraction  of  novelty,  in  its  proper 
signification,  and  may  open  up  new  sources  of 
thought  for  those  who  delight  in  the  privilege 
of  being  permitted  to  call  Mary  blessed.  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  entertaining  the  further 
hope  that  the  reflections  I  propose  to  make 
may  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  times  and  cir- 
cumstances in  which  our  lot  is  cast.  The  hu- 
miliation of  the  Incarnation  and  the  suffering 
and  ignominy  of  the  Redemption  are  the 
remedy  which  the  Eternal  Father,  in  His  in- 
finite wisdom,  proposed  for  the  pride  of  poor 
human  nature.  The  recollection  of  them 
which  the  Holy  Rosary  places  before  our 
minds,  by  renewing  the  remembrance  of  them, 
cannot  but  be  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  But  before 
developing  the  plan  which  I  have  proposed  to 
myself,  the  reader  will  permit  me  to  say  that 
it  is  .of  the  common  Rosary,  and  not  of  any  of 
the  other  chaplets  which  have  received  the 
approval  of  the  Church,  that  I  propose  speak- 
ing. He  will  also  allow  me  to  premise  a  few 
remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  its 
history,  the  manner  of  reciting  it,  the  indul- 
gences with  which  it  has  been  enriched,  etc., 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  serve  to  prepare  him 
for  understanding  better  and  profiting  more 
fully  by  what  is  to  follow. 

Our  Divine  Saviour  foretold  to  His  Apostles 
that  they  and  their  followers  should  be  hated 
by  all  men  for  His  Name's  sake ;  that  they 
were  to  meet  with  persecution,  because  He 
had  not  come  into  the  world  to  send  peace, 
but  the  sword.  Although  the  Church  was 
certain  of  her  lot,  she  was  not  long  in  discov- 
ering that  her  enemies  were  not  always  to  be 
of  the  same  strength,  nor  were  they  to  wage 
war  against  her  with  the  same  weapons.  Ex- 
traordinary trials  were  to  be  encountered  at 
intervals,  which  were  to  test  the  constancy 
not  only  of  her  ordinary  children,  but  also  of 
the  elect.  She  also  learned  that  He  who  per- 
jnitted  the  evil  provided  also  the  remedy,  as 


her  history  in  all  ages  amply  testifies.  An 
Arms  was  to  have  his  Athanasius,  an  Abe- 
lard  his  Bernard,  a  Luther  his  Ignatius,  and  so 
of  her  other  enemies. 

But  it  is  with  the  Albigenses  we  are  now 
principally  concerned.  They  were  a  sect 
which,  like  many  other  sects,  disturbed  both 
the  religious  and  the  civil  atmosphere  of  the 
countries  that  were  so  unhappy  as  to  have 
given  them  birth.  They  rose  in  the  southeast 
of  France  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  devas- 
tated the  Church  at  the  same  time  that  they 
defied  the  civil  power.  But  no  sooner  was 
His  flock  threatened  than  the  Good  Shepherd 
came  to  the  relief  of  His  own. 

Many  efforts  having  been  made  both  by  the 
civil  and  the  religious  power  to  suppress  the 
outbreak  of  these  heretics,  but  of  which  it  does 
not  enter  into  my  purpose  to  give  a  detailed 
account  in  this  place,  St.  Dominic  (or  Domi- 
nic Gusman,  as  he  is  called  in  profane  history) 
entered  the  field  against  them  with  the  burn- 
ing zeal  with  which  only  a  saint  can  be  ani- 
mated for  the  conversion  of  the  erring.  So 
important  was  the  part  which  he  was  destined 
to  play,  that  a  brief  notice  of  him  will  no 
doubt  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.  He  was 
born  at  Callaruega,  a  village  of  Old  Castile,  in 
Spain,  in  the  year  1170.  He  studied  for  the 
Church,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three ;  he  entered  upon  the  mission 
of  preaching  for  the  conversion  of  the  heretics 
about  the  year  1205  ;  founded  the  Order  of  St. 
Dominic,  or  the  Friar  Preachers,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1217 ; 
and,  finally,  died  at  Rome,  August  4th,  1221. 

The  Saint  employed  his  eloquence  and  sanc- 
tity in  endeavoring  to  stem  the  tide  of  evil 
that  had  been  set  in  motion  by  the  Albfgenses; 
but  his  efforts,  though  heroic,  were  of  com- 
paratively little  avail.  At  length  he  ventured 
to  complain  to  the  Holy  Mother  of  God,  for 
whom  he  entertained  the  tenderest  devotion, 
and  to  ask  of  her  to  instruct  him  in  the  way 
he  could  labor  most  successfully  for  the  con- 
version of  those  souls  for  whom  her  Divine 
Son  had  laid  down  His  life,  and  how  he  might 
thus  counteract  the  evils  with  which  the 
Church  was  then  threatened.  His  prayer  was 
acceptable,  and  Mary  taught  him  the  devotion 
of  the  Holy  Rosary.  He  was  told  to  devote 
his  time  more  to  the  propagation  of  this  devo- 
tion than  to  preaching,  and  greater  success 
would  attend  his  efforts.  This  took  place 
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about  the  year  1206,  but  the  precise  date  can- 
not now  be  ascertained. 

The  Holy  Rosary,  as  all  know,  is  a  form  of 
prayer  consisting  of  the  devout  recitation  of 
fifteen  "Our  Fathers"  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  "Hail  Marys,"  divided  into  fifteen  dec- 
ades (from  the  Greek  word  9lxat  ten)  of  one 
"Our  Father"  and  ten  "Hail  Marys"  each; 
and  these  again  are  divided  into  three  series  of 
five  decades  each,  comprising  the  Joyful,  the 
Sorrowful,  and  the  Glorious  Mysteries,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  scenes  in  the  life  of 
our  Lord  aud  His  Blessed  Mother  which  are 
proposed  for  our  reflection  during  the  recita- 
tion. From  this  it  win  be  seen  that  the 
Rosary,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
"  Hail  Marys,"  hears  some  resemblance  to  the 
Divine  Office  of  the  clergy,  which  is  composed 
principally  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  Psalms 
of  David,  and  which,  like  the  beads,  is  divided 
into  a  certain  number  of  parts,  called  "  Hours." 
The  Rosary  was  intended  to  take  the  place,  to 
some  extent,  among  the  laity  which  the  Office 
occupies  among  the  clergy,  and  at  which 
many  of  the  former  were  accustomed  to  assist 
in  the  Ages  of  Faith. 

II. 

But,  though  we  owe  the  Rosary  in  its  pres- 
ent form  to  St.  Dominic,  the  idea  was  not  al- 
together new  with  him.  The  custom  of  re- 
peating the  same  form  of  prayer,  whether  of 
praise  or  petition,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is 
natural  to  man,  especially  when  he  is  under 
the  influence  of  strong  emotion.  The  Jews 
were  familiar  with  it,  as  we  learn  from  various 
passages  of  the  Psalms,  but  more  particularly 
from  the  135th  Psalm,  in  which  the  same 
words  are  repeated  twenty-seven  times.  Influ- 
enced no  less  by  the  custom  of  their  fathers, 
the  Jews,  than  by  the  example  of  our  Divine 
Redeemer,  who  on  a  most  solemn  occasion  in 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemaui  thrice  repeated  "  the 
self-same  words  "  (St.  Matthew,  xxvi,  44,)  the 
Christians  early  adopted  the  form  of  repetition 
in  their  private  as  well  as  in  their  public  de- 
votions. This  would  especially  be  the  case 
with  the  "Our  Father,"  which  Jesus  Christ 
was  pleased  to  give  His  children  as  the  most 
perfect  form  of  praise  and  petition.  The  cus- 
tom of  this  frequent  repetition  would  naturally 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  some  means  of  counting 
tin-  number;  and  the  early  Christians  being 
lovers  of  poverty,  it  would  be  equally  natural 
for  them  to  use  some  simple  means.  History 


informs  us  they  did  so.  Thus  St.  Palladius  re- 
lates that  St.  Paul,  the  first  hermit,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  fourth  century,  was  accustomed 
to  recite  three  hundred  "Our  Fathers"  daily, 
and  that  he  used  little  pebbles  or  grains  to 
count  them.  These  counters  were,  in  time, 
strung  upon  a  string  for  greater  convenience 
and  were  called  Pater  nosters.  Beads  of  vari- 
ous materials,  varying  in  value  according  to 
the  ability,  or  perhaps  in  some  cases,  as  at  the 
present  day,  according  to  the  vanity  of  those 
who  possessed  them,  eventually  came  into  use ; 
but  it  would  be  impossible  to  fix  the  date  ;  in- 
deed, from  its  very  nature,  its  introduction 
must  necessarily  have  been  gradual.  I  may 
remark  in  passing,  for  the  information  of  some 
of  my  readers,  that  the  word  bead  is  of  Chris- 
tian origin,  and  proves  by  its  derivation  the 
use  to  which  it  was  first  applied.  It  is  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  word  bead,  which  means  prayer, 
and  which  is  allied  to  the  German  word 
bethen,  to  pray,  especially  to  make  petition. 

Father  Butler  informs  us  ("Lives  of  the 
Saints,"  Festival  of  the  Rosary,  note)  that 
"  those  who  could  neither  read  nor  recite  the 
Psalter  by  heart  supplied  for  this  by  a  frequent 
repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and  the  many 
illiterate  persons  performed  at  all  the  canoni- 
cal hours  of  prayer  regular  devotions,  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  Psalter  recited  by  the 
clergy  and  others.  When  the  number  of 'Our 
Fathers'  was  told  by  studs  fastened  on  the 
belts  which  people  then  wore,  these  prayers 
were  reckoned  by  so  many  belts.  The  ordinary 
use  of  the  Angelical  Salutation  in  this  manner 
was  not  so  ancient.  Erimannus,  in  the  twelfth 
age,  mentions  a  lady  who  recited  every  day 
sixty  Angelical  Salutations." 

The  Rosary  from  this  circumstance  came  to 
be  called  the  Psaltery  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary.  The  name  Rosary  is  derived  from  the 
title  Rosa  Mystica — Mystical  Rose — by  which 
the  Church  salutes  the  Holy  Mother  of  God. 

"St.  Albert  of  Crespin  and  Peter  the  Her- 
mit are  mentioned  long  before  St.  Dominic 
to  have  taught  those  among  the  laity  who 
could  not  read  the  Psalter  to  say  a  certain 
number  of  'Our  Fathers'  and  'Hail  Marys1  in 
lieu  of  each  canonical  hour  of  the  Church 
Office  ;  but  the  method  of  recitimg  fifteen  dec- 
ades or  tens  of  the  Angelical  Salutation  with 
one  *  Our  Father '  before  each  decade,  in  honor 
of  the  principal  mysteries  of  the  Incarnation, 
including  two  peculiar  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  is 
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ascribed  to  St.  Dominic.  The  Hollandists  dis- 
pute problematically  whether  this  Saint  in- 
stituted or  only  propagated  the  practice  of  the 
Rosary  in  order  to  restore  the  assiduous  use  of 
prayer,  and  to  stir  up  the  devotion  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  which 
was  then(  impiously  blasphemed  in  Languedoc 
by  the  Albigenses  and  other  heretics ;  but  that 
St.  Dominic  was  the  first  institutor  of  the  de- 
rotion  called  the  Rosary  is  affirmed  by  several 
Popes  in  a  great  number  of  bulls  and  briefs, 
and  is  shown  by  the  constant  tradition  of 
that  Order,  and  by  several  other  convincing 
proofs."  (Ibid.) 

Father  Maurel  ("  Holy  Indulgences,"  p.  223,) 
also  says  :  "  In  its  present  form,  conformably 
to  repeated  testimonies  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs, 
the  Rosary  has  for  its  author  St.  Dominic." 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  present  the  reader 
with  any  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  devotion  of  the  Holy  Rosary  was 
received  by  the  faithful,  or  to  repeat  the  en- 
comiums that  were  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  or  the  more  distinguished 
among  her  spiritual  children.  So  popular  a 
form  of  prayer  stands  in  need  of  no  commenda- 
tion. A  few,  however,  of  the  praises  that  have 
been  accorded  it  cannot  be  thought  wholly  out 
of  place ;  and  the  more  so,  as  those  which  I 
shall  give  are  either  the  words  of  the  Mother  of 
God  herself  or  of  the  Vicar  of  her  Divine  Son. 

"  Preach  the  Rosary,"  said  the  Mother  of  God 
to  St.  Dominic,  "which  is  a  buckler  against 
the  shafts  of  the  enemy,  the  rampart  of  the 
Church  of  God,  and  the  Book  of  Life.  .  .  .  Ex- 
hort everyone  to  be  devout  to  the  Rosary,  and 
thou  shalt  produce  wonderful  fruit  in  souls." 
"  The  Rosary  has  been  established  against  the 
dangers  which  threaten  the  world."  (Pope 
Leo  X.)  "  By  the  Rosary  the  darkness  of  her- 
esy has  been  dispelled,  and  the  light  of  the 
Catholic  faith  shines  out  in  all  its  brilliancy." 
(Pope  St.  Pius  V.)  "  The  devotion  of  th*>  Ro- 
sary is  the  salvation  of  Christians."  (Pope 
Clement  VII.)  "The  Rosary  scourges  the 
devil."  (Pope  Adrian  VI.)  "  The  Rosary  has 
been  established  by  St.  Dominic,  under  the  in.- 
spiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  utility  of 
the  Catholic  religion."  (Pope  Sixtus  V.)  "The 
Rosary  is  the  destruction  of  sin,  the  procurer 
of  grace  and  of  the  glory  of  God."  (Pope 
Gregory  XIV.)  Let  these  out  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  similar  praises  suffice. 

(TO   BK  CONTINUED.) 


To  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


BT   MART   SIMMONS. 


HOLY  MARY,  Virgin  mild, 
Throned  the  Cherubim  above, 
Pray  for  thy  poor  sinful  child, 
Look  on  me  with  eyes  of  love. 

n. 

Watch  me  with  a  mother's  care, — 
0,  my  guide  and  guardian  be  ; 

Raise  thy  hands  in  suppliant  prayer, 
To  thy  gracious  Son,  for  me. 

in. 

When  the  hour  of  death  draws  nigh, 
May  my  sins  be  all  forgiven  ; 

When  I  breathe  my  latest  sigh, 
May  I  live  with  thee  in  heaven  ! 

HAWKS,  OHIO. 


Joseph  Haydn.— The  Story  of  his  Life. 


BY   FRANZ   VON   SEEBURG. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Yonder,  surrounded  by  fruit-trees,  lies  Roh- 
rau,  Haydn's  birthplace.  The  castle,  with  its 
somewhat  neglected  park,  stands  a*little  aside 
from  the  insignificant  village.  Near  the  end 
of  a  side  street  is  a  one-story  house,  surrounded 
by  various  parts  of  wagons — wheels,  spokes, 
hubs,  etc.,  sufficiently  indicating  the  trade  of 
the  occupant.  The  windows  are  small  and 
low,  the  walls  are  beginning  to  crumble,  the 
obliquely  hanging  shutters  are  heavily  daubed 
with  red  and  green  paint.  The  roof  is  in  bad 
condition,  patched  here,  torn  there.  From  the 
chimney  rises  a  thin  bluish  smoke  in  the  still 
evening  air. 

The  farm-boy  drives  the  lowing  cattle 
through  the  zigzag  streets,  sometimes  blow- 
ing horrible  sounds  from  his  horn,  sometimes 
cracking  his  whip  with  great  zest.  This  is 
the  concluding  event  of  the  day  in  Rohrau. 
The  stables  are  bolted  ;  the  father  of  the  fam- 
ily lights  his  pipe,  the  mother  takes  up  her 
knitting,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  spent  in 
chatting  on  the  bench  beside  the  door  ere  the 
wearied  laborers  seek  repose. 

Old  Haydn  knocks  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe. 
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He  does  ao  with  a  certain  reluctance,  for  this 
evening  it  seems  to  have  gone  out  too  soon, 
and  he  would  gladly  fill  and  light  it  a  second 
time,  but  he  must  he  sparing  for  the  sake  of 
his  children,  of  whom  he  has  several.  With 
admirable  self-denial  he  lays  aside  his  pipe 
and  tobacco-pouch,  and  looks  over  at  his  wife, 
whose  fingers  are  moving  indefatigably  at  her 
knitting. 

"  Near  time  to  quit,  isn't  it,  old  woman  ? " 
says  Haydn,  in  a  kind  voice. 

"A  few  stitches  more  will  finish  this  stock- 
ing," answers  the  wife,  without  raising  her  eyes 
from  her  work. 

Old  Haydn  looked  at  his  wife  with  grateful 
love.  He  understood  perfectly  that  the  best 
man  with  a  lazy  wife,  may  be  reduced  to  beg- 
gary, whilst  a  poor  man  with  an  industrious 
wife  will  succeed.  His  love  and  respect  for 
his  companion  had  rather  increased  with  each 
passing  year  ;  and  now,  after  more  than  twenty 
years  of  married  life,  he  could  truly  say  that 
he  loved  her  better  than  in  the  days  of  his 
courtship.  Silently  he  pressed  her  hand,  but 
this  silent  pressure  said  more  than  words :  it 
declared  his  heartfelt  love  and  ardent  thanks. 

The  woman  smiled  a  happy  smile. 

"The  moon  is  rising  above  the  hills,"  she 
remarked,  after  a  few  moments ;  "  it  summons 
us  to  rest." 

At  the  door,  she  stopped  and  said  :  "  I  won- 
der does  the  same  moon  shine  down  so  brightly 
and  kindly  on  my  Joseph,  and  how  the  boy  is 
doing  now  !" 

A  traveller  comes  rapidly  along  the  street. 
The  pale,  trembling  rays  of  the  moon  reveal 
his  form,  but  not  his  features. 

"Father!  Mother!"  he  calls  out  from  the 
distance. 

"  It  is  Joseph,"  she  whispered,  looking  stead- 
ily towards  the  traveller  ;  "  it  is  he  ! "  and 
mother  and  son  were  soon  folded  in  each  oth- 
er's arms. 

And  now  they  sat  down  in  the  low  apart- 
ment, Joseph  beneath  the  crucifix,  and  father 
and  mother  beside  him.  The  moon,  whose 
soft  rays  found  their  way  in  through  the  nar- 
row window,  was  their  only  light. 

Old  Haydn  allowed  the  first  transports  of 
joy  at  the  meeting  to  pass  by  without  taking 
much  part  in  it.  When  at  last  there  was  a 
slight  pause  in  the  conversation,  he  asked,  in 
a  careless  tone:  "Joseph,  have  you  vacation 
already  ?  " 


"No,  father,"  was  the  answer,  given  with 
some  embarrassment. 

"So  I  thought ;  otherwise  Michael  would  be 
with  you.  Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"Yes,  father." 

"And  why  have  you  returned  alone  before 
the  time?" 

Joseph  Haydn  hesitated  a  moment  for  an 
answer.  He  gathered  courage  and  tried  to 
give  his  voice  a  firm  and  cheerful  tone.  "  Fa- 
ther, be  not  angry  with  me.  I  have  not  done 
anything  to  be  ashamed  of,  but  I  was  turned 
out  of  the  Kapellhaus." 

The  old  man  started  up.  His  countenance 
became  stern.  "Yon  know  your  room,"  he 
said,  in  a  cold  tone  of  authority.  "  Go  to  it, 
and  sleep  as  best  you  can.  To-morrow  you 
and  I  will  have  much  to  talk  about." 

With  these  words  the  father  left  the  room. 
Hardly  had  the  door  closed  behind  him  when 
the  mother  placed  her  hands  on  Joseph's 
shoulders,  and  asked  him,  in  a  gentle  voice : 
"  Is  it  true,  Joseph,  that  you  have  done  noth- 
ing wrong  ?  " 

Her  voice  was  so  pleading  and  kind,  so  trem- 
bling and  yet  so  hopeful,  that  her  son's  eyes 
and  heart  overflowed. 

"  It  is  true,  mother,"  he  whispered,  pressing 
his  lips  *  to  her  forehead  ;  "  I  have  not  done 
anything  wicked.  Your  son  returns  to  you 
virtuous  as  he  left  you." 

"  God  be  praised  for  that,  even  if  they  have 
turned  you  out.  Good-night,  my  darling  boy. 
I  anxiously  await  the  morning,  for  I  have 
much  to  say  to  you." 

She  went  to  the  holy-water  vase  and  sprin- 
kled herself  and  her  son. 

"Praised  be  Jesus  Christ ! " 

"  Forever,  amen  ! " 

Sleep  fled  from  the  eyes  of  father,  mother, 
and  son.  Their  minds  were  too  busy ;  their 
thoughts  were  sometimes  pleasant,  sometimes 
sad,  and  occasionally  even  bitter.  But  at  last 
their  weary  eyes  closed,  and  all  dreamed.  The 
old  man  saw  his  son  beside  him,  learning  .the 
trade  of  a  cartwright ;  the  mother  beheld  him 
at  the  altar  singing  his  first  Mass  ;  and  Joseph 
dreamed  that  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  breath- 
less audience,  the  musicians  around  him  play- 
ing his  compositions,  which  sounded  wonder- 
fully beautiful — like  the  tones  of  a  harp  played 
by  angel  hands. 

The  morning  was  wet  and  gloomy ;  the  sky 
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was  overcast,  the  air  damp  and  cold,  and  from 
time  to  time  a  drizzling  rain  fell. 

Old  Haydn  sat,  without  speaking,  behind  a 
large  tureen  of  milk-soup,  which  he  served 
mechanically,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left ;  and  he  slowly  carried  his  spoon  to 
his  mouth,  thinking  of  something  else.  Jo- 
seph made  the  appearance  of  eating,  but  he 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  immovable  counte- 
nance of  his  father  rather  than  on  his  break- 
fast, to  which  he  was  quite  indifferent  in  spite 
of  his  hunger.  The  old  man  laid  down  his 
spoon,  said  a  short  prayer,  and  made  a  sign  to 
his  son  to  follow  him  into  an  adjoining  room. 

"  So  you  were  expelled  in  disgrace  ?  " 

"  Expelled,  yes  ;  in  disgrace,  no  ! " 

"  What  was  it  you  did,  then  ?  " 

Joseph  candidly  related  the  whole  affair. 
The  old  man  rubbed  his  chin.  At  one  mo- 
ment he  looked  as  if  he  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  smiling. 

"  That  was  a  foolish  piece  of  business,"  he 
said.  "  But  you  are  turned  out,  and  so  there 
is  no  mending  the  matter.  What  do  you  in- 
tend to  turn  to  now  ?  " 

The  youth  could  make  no  answer. 

"  You  do  not  know  ? "  said  the  father. 
"  Well,  then,  let  me  decide  for  you.  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  become  a  strolling  musician,  of 
which  we  have  hundreds,  who,  after  tramping 
about  the  world  and  making  it  disagreeable 
for  honest  people,  at  last  lie  down  to  die  be- 
hind a  hedge.  I  will  make  a  cartwright  of 
you  :  this  is  my  final  decision." 

The  old  man  left  the  room,  and  slammed 
the  door  after  him  as  if  to  give  emphasis  to 
his  words.  Joseph  Haydn  stood  for  quite  a 
while  with  his  arms  crossed  and  his  head 
bowed  down.  "A  cartwright ! "  he  exclaimed, 
suddenly  straightening  himself  up.  "  Never  ! 
I  would  rather  follow  the  gypsies  barefooted 
and  play  the  fiddle  at  their  dances  than  en- 
gage in  such  work  !  Father  is  a  good  father, 
but  he  is  hard.  I  cannot  follow  his  advice  in 
this.  Mother  must  help  me :  mothers  are  al- 
ways the  last  refuge  of  their  children." 

"  Joseph  went  to  the  dark,  smoky  kitchen, 
where  he  found  his  mother  occupied  in  pre- 
paring the  dinner.  He  sat  down  on  a  stool  in 
the  corner,  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  The  good 
old  lady  cast  a  scrutinizing  side-glance  at  him. 
She  knew  that  her  Joseph  had  come  to  her  to 
unburden  his  mind ;  but  she  felt  in  about  the 
same  predicament  as  he  did.  Her  heart  and 


head  were  full  of  serious  preoccupations  about 
him,  but  she  did  not  know  how  to  express 
them  most  clearly  and  to  the  best  advantage. 
Each  waited  for  the  other  to  begin. 

"  It  is  too  bad  that  the  weather  is  so  disa- 
greeable to-day,11  said  the  old  lady,  setting  a 
pan  on  the  fire  ;  "  otherwise  you  could  be  out 
in  the  open  air,  instead  of  sitting  silently  in 
this  smoky  kitchen." 

Joseph  slowly  raised  his  head.  u  Mother," 
he  said,  "  even  if  the  weather  were  as  beautiful 
as  it  could  be,  I  would  not  go  out  to-day.  I 
must  be  near  you,  for  I  have  something  to 
tell  you." 

"Well,  what  is  it,  my  dear  boy  ?  " 

The  mother  looked  at  her  son  with  moist 
eyes,  from  which  beamed  love  and  anxiety, 
such  as  only  a  mother's  eyes  can  express. 

"  Father  has  just  told  me  that  I  cannot  be  a 
musician." 

"  Right,  quite  right,"  she  answered,  promptly. 
"  That  is  also  my  opinion." 

"And  do  you  know,  then,"  continued  Haydn, 
"  what  father  wants  to  make  of  me  ?  A  cart- 
wright ! " 

The  mother  walked  over  to  him  and  placed 
her  hands  upon  his  shoulders.  "  No,  Joseph. 
As  long  as  I  live  and  have  a  word  to  say  about 
my  children,  you  shall  not  be  made  an  artisan, 
least  of  all  a  cartwright.  Our  good  God  has 
given  you  talents  for  something  better." 

Haydn  listened  with  joyful  hope. 

"  You  must,"  said  the  old  lady,  in  a  gentle 
but  firm  voice, — "  you  must  become  a  priest." 

The  youth  was  stunned,  and  became  pale  as 
a  corpse.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  priest ! "  he 
said,  almost  bitterly. 

"And  why  not  ?  Is  not  the  priestly  state 
the  holiest  and  most  honorable  in  the  world  ? 
Does  not  every  one  take  off  his  hat  te  the 
priest,  and  has  he  not  his  income  free  from 
worldly  care  ?  And  what  a  happiness  woald  it 
be  for  your  parents  to  have  a  son  ministering 
at  the  holy  altar,  in  whose  company  we  could 
end  our  days  in  peace  ?  " 

"  No,  mother :  it  cannot  be.  All  my  life  your 
word  has  been  sacred  to  me,  as  sacred  as  if  God 
Himself  spoke  ;  but  what  you  say  now  sounds 
hard  and  impossible.  If  God  does  not  make 
His  voice  heard  in  one's  soul,  calling  him  to 
the  priestly  state,  he  should  never  attempt  to 
force  himself  into  it.  And  it  would  be  a  cry- 
ing wrong  on  the  part  of  parents  were  they 
to  bring  their  parental  authority  to  bear  on 
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tht-ir  chililn-n  in  order  to  make  them  what  God 
does  not  will.  And  do  you  think  that  I  would 
be  influenced  by  the  desire  of  honor,  or  the 
imaginary  life  of  freedom  from  care  ?  No ! 
Young  though  I  am,  I  see  too  well  that  the 
life  of  a  good  priest  must  be  filled  with  a  thou- 
sand cares  of  which  the  people  of  the  world 
have  no  idea.  His  battles  in  God's  service  are 
too  frequent  and  too  fierce  to  leave  any  occa- 
sion of  speaking  of  an  easy  life.  Beside  the 
bed  of  the  sick  and  dying  the  priest  may  oc- 
casionally pluck  flowers  that  fill  his  soul  with 
consolation  ;  but  what  if  he  finds  only  thorns? 
The  soul  that  has  not  only  to  contend  with 
all  the  sufferings  and  errors  of  mankind,  but 
which  is  also  to  be  a  saving  leader  and  adviser, 
must  be  anointed  to  the  priesthood  by  God's 
own  will.  Here  father  and  mother  have  only 
the  one  right,  the  one  duty — to  be  silent.  It 
may  be  that  the  cassock  would  render  it  easier 
for  me  to  make  my  living  ;  but  I  should  prefer 
to  starve  as  an  honest  beggar,  than  be  an  un- 
fortunate priest  with  plenty.  If  I  must  choose 
between  the  two,  I  would  say  :  'Better  far  be 
a  cartwright  without  a  vocation,  than  a  priest 
without  one.' " 

Young  Haydn  had  arisen  and  stood  before 
his  mother  with  sparkling  eyes. 

"  Let  me  go  my  way  in  peace,  mother.  I 
will  be  no  discredit  to  you,  for  you  have 
taught  me  to  be  good.  Even  if  want  and 
hunger  lie  before  me,  do  not  be  uneasy :  a 
strong  will  cannot  be  so  easily  broken." 

The  mother's  eyes  were  cast  on  the  ground. 
Her  son's  words  sounded  like  reproaches  in 
her  soul,  and  yet  the  good  woman  could  not 
so  readily  lay  aside  her  darling  hope.  Sadly 
she  raised  her  eyes  at  last  and  asked,  with 
trembling  voice  :  "And  do  you  really  not  wish 
to  be  a  priest,  Joseph  ?  " 

44  No,  mother :  I  do  not  wish  it,  because  I 
cannot.  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  disappoint 
your  cherished  hope,  but  I  cannot  do  other- 
wise. Still  I  promise  you  to  remain  a  virtu- 
ous man  ;  so  that  if  I  live  to  be  old,  I  can 
stand  by  your  grave  with  a  clear  conscience 
and  say  :  Thank  God  !  mother,  I  owe  it  to  you 
that  I  have  kept  on  the  right  path.  But  do 
not  urge  me.  The  stars  have  their  appointed 
paths,  and  so  have  men  ;  it  would  be  wrong, 
and  would  bring  you  no  blessing,  mother,  to 
force  your  son  out  of  his  path." 

The  fire  had  gone  out,  but  the  mother 
hardly  perceived  it.  Thoughtfully  she  watched 


her  son,  that  son  who  had  never  caused  her  so 
much  sorrow  and  joy  as  on  this  day  when  he 
shattered  her  fondest  hope.  From  her  eyes 
beamed  self-denying  sorrow  and  cheerful  hope, 
both  proceeding  from  her  mother-love,  and 
glorified  by  it. 

"Joseph,"  she  said,  timidly,  after  an  inter- 
val of  silence,  "  what  do  you  wish  to  be  ?  I 
know  not  why  it  is,  but  on  you  and  on  your 
future  hang  all  my  hopes." 

The  youth  looked  on  his  mother  gratefully. 
"  I  do  not  know,  mother,"  he  answered,  smil- 
ing ;  u  I  only  know  that  as  the  flower  pines 
for  the  sunshine  so  does  my  soul  pine  for  mu- 
sic. You  do  not  ask  the  flower  how  and  why 
it  has  grown  ;  you  love  its  beauty  and  inhale 
its  odor ;  but  the  why  is  God's  affair,  who  has 
placed  in  the  flower,  as  well  as  in  the  soul  of 
man,  something  of  heaven." 

"  I  do  not  fully  understand  you,  my  boy  ; 
but  I  think  you  mean  that  you  want  to  be  a 
musician." 

"A  strolling  musician  I  do  not  want  to  be, 
mother,"  answered  Joseph,  laughing  cheerily. 
4f  Perhaps  want  and  hunger  may  drive  me  to 
that  for  a  time ;  the  charming  butterfly  must 
for  a  while  be  an  ugly  caterpillar.  I  want  t» 
become  like  your  soul  when  it  draws  a  whole 
heaven  out  of  the  hymns  in  your  prayer-book. 
I  wish  to  express  my  thoughts  and  feelings  in 
soft,  full  notes,  and  every  song  will  be  joy  and 
consolation  to  my  soul,  and  praise  and  adora- 
tion of  God." 

The  good  old  mother  shook  her  head  gently. 
41  Joseph,  of  all  that  you  have  just  said  I  un- 
derstand very  little.  One  thing  you  have 
made  clear  to  me,  however,  that  you  must  fol- 
low the  call  of  your  heart,  for  it  is  the  call  of 
God.  But,  dearest  child,  one  thing  you  must 
promise  me :  never  to  turn  your  talent  to  evil, 
and  never  to  become  bad  yourself.  Whether 
good  fortune  smiles  on  you,  or  danger  threat- 
ens, do  not  put  yourself  in  preference  to  God's 
holy  will.  Many,  after  their  first  success, 
have  set  aside  their  God  and  their  faith  as 
something  that  they  no  longer  needed.  And 
if  want  and  poverty  are  your  portion,  other 
dangers  will  have  to  be  encountered.  The 
poor  man  sometimes  despairs  of  the  love  of 
God,  because  He  does  not  give  him  all  that  he 
wants.  Bitterness  of  soul  follows  all  his  un- 
dertakings, charity  dies,  and  when  charity  is 
dead  the  soul  is  lost." 

A  few  days  afterwards  Joseph  was  leaving 
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home.  His  father  was  stern,  and  sparing  of. 
his  words. 

"Go,  and  follow  your  own  way,"  he  had 
said,  "since  thus  you  expect  to  find  happi- 
ness. You  need  never  write  to  me  for  money, 
for  I  have  none  to  spare.  Bring  no  disgrace 
on  the  name  of  Haydn,  otherwise  you  would 
bring  your  father  to  his  grave  before  the  time. 
One  thing  more.  If,  as  you  are  likely  to  do, 
you  go  around  the  country  with  strolling  mu- 
sicians, keep  away  from  Rohrau.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  you  as  such.  You  may  thank 
your  mother  if  I  give  you  a  blessing  on  your 
journey  instead  of  the  leather  apron  of  an  ap- 
prentice. It  is  not  by  my  will  that  you  thus 
go  out  into  the  world." 

The  mother  acted  differently.  First  she 
placed  her  hands  on  Joseph's  shoulders,  and 
looked  long  and  earnestly  into  his  eyes.  Then 
she  took  holy  water,  and  whilst  she  sprinkled 
her  son  with  it,  her  lips  moved  in  fervent 
prayer.  She  then  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks. 
She  wept,  but  did  not  speak  again  as  Joseph 
tore  himself  from  her  arms. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  beat  down  fiercely  on 
the  sandy  road.  Not  a  breath  of  air  is  stirring. 
The  grass  is  parched  ;  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
is  a  dull  gray,  and  hangs  lifeless,  as  if  ready 
to  fall  before  its  time.  Even  the  brook  that 
flows  beside  the  road  is  warm,  and  moves  lan- 
guidly along  in  its  bed.  A  hazel-tree  grows 
beside  the  road — a  dry,  dusty-looking  collec- 
tion of  branches  and  leaves.  Beneath  it  a 
youth  of  some  sixteen  summers  has  stretched 
himself.  He  is  far  from  being  a  beauty,  but 
he  has  an  eye  that  flashes  like  lightning,  and 
which  nevertheless  is  gentle  and  clear.  The 
perspiration  rolls  from  his  brow,  but  he  does 
not  wipe  it  off.  He  is  humming  a  tune,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  one  spot.  Not  a  bird  answers 
him.  On  such  a  scorching  day  a  thoughtless 
boy  may  sing,  but  certainly  a  bird  will  not. 

Suddenly  the  youth  springs  to  his  feet :  he 
is  short  and  thin,  and  has  a  half-starved,  weary 
look.  "  The  whole  world  is  mine  ! "  he  ex- 
claims, "  if  I  can  only  conquer  it.  But  no ! 
I  would  be  satisfied  with  a  very  small  corner 
of  it.  I  want  room  only  for  a  spinet  and  for 
a  large  amount  of  happiness ;  but  I  do  not 
want  hunger  to  approach.  I  have  had  enough 
of  that.  How  much  I  have  endured — it  could 
hardly  be  believed  ! "  Thus  soliloquizing,  the 


travel-worn,  ill-clad  boy  proceeded  on  his  way 
as  well  as  his  weary  feet  could  carry  him. 

The  summer  day  is  drawing  to  a  close ;  the 
trees  cast  long  shadows,  and  the  shades  of 
night  are  descending  on  the  woods.  The  rays 
of  the  sun  still  rest  on  the  tree-tops,  making 
them  seem  as  if  on  fire ;  then  comes  a  gentle 
breath  of  air  as  if  to  extinguish  the  last  glories 
of  the  day.  On  the  hill,  yet  bathed  in  the 
purple  light,  stands  a  monastery,  grand  in  its 
architecture  and  in  its  proportions,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  the  tall  and  commanding  spire  of 
the  church. 

Joseph  Haydn  stands  in  silent  contempla- 
tion. His  sparkling  eye  rests  immovably  on 
the  place  flooded  with  light ;  the  grey  veil  of 
twilight  gradually  falls  over  the  picture  but 
a  moment  ago  so  beautiful ;  a  cool  and  invigo- 
rating breeze  comes  down  the  valley  ;  and  the 
sound  of  bells,  full  and  solemn,  but  unspeaka- 
bly sweet,  like  an  "Ave  "  sung  by  angel  choirs, 
is  borne  to  the  ears  of  our  traveller. 

Completely  exhausted,  Joseph  Haydn  makes 
his  way  to  the  neighboring  inn  ;  his  feet,  un- 
accustomed to  long  journeys,  are  burning,  and 
his  poor  stomach  cries  out  for  food,  like  a 
child  whose  meal  has  been  too  long  delayed. 
The  tavern  is  lighted  by  a  single  tallow-candle, 
around  which  are  grouped  a  number  of  thick- 
set men,  drinking  beer.  In  the  midst  of  them 
is  the  host,  a  man  who  looks  as  if  he  might 
stand  to  represent  the  seven  years  of  plenty. 
Turning  slowly  on  his  chair,  he  looks  side- 
ways at  Joseph  as  he  enters.  After  a  while  he 
is  so  condescending  as  to  rise  and  go  over  to 
the  table  at  which  the  young  stranger  sits 
apart. 

"  Food  and  drink,  eh  ?  "  he  says,  inquiringly. 

Haydn  laughs  and  nods  assent. 

"  Beer  or  wine  ?  " 

"  Wine,  cheap  wine." 

The  lips  of  the  host  curl  into  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt, as  if  to  say :    With  your  miserable 
dress,  you  need  not  tell  me  that  you  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  good  wine. 
-     "And  what  will  you  have  to  eat  ?  " 

"  Plenty  of  bread  and  a  sausage." 

The  landlord  looks  at  him  for  a  moment, 
and  then  bursts  into  a  loud  laugh.  u  Who  in 
the  world  are  you  ?  "  he  asks,  rubbing  the 
back  of  his  fat  hand  across  his  eyes. 

Haydn  was  for  a  moment  at  a  loss  what  an- 
swer to  make.  He  would  not  say  that  he  was 
a  chorister,  for  he  was  such  no  longer,  and  be- 
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sides  that  word  smacked  too  much  of  the 
school-boy.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  he 
was  nothing  ;  but  this  he  did  not  wish  to  con- 
fess. Finally,  he  stammered  out,  "A  travelling 
musician." 

"A  travelling  musician  ! "  repeated  the  host, 
standing  erect.  "  Travelling  musicians  are 
light  wares  ;  they  are  ready  to  play  for  all, — 
good  or  bad,  it  makes  no  difference  to  them,  if 
they  can  only  pick  up  a  few  pennies.  Here, 
sit  at  that  table  yonder  with  those  men.  I 
cannot  afford  another  light." 

Haydn  went  to  the  place  assigned  him,  not 
quite  satisfied.  The  countrymen  looked  at 
himjwith  contempt ;  but  he  troubled  himself 
little  about  this,  for  his  contented  disposition 
made  him  look  at.  the  bright  side  of  every- 
thing. And  when  a  half-loaf  of  black  bread, 
a  substantial  sausage,  and  some  light  wine 
were  set  before  him,  he  for  the  time  being  for- 
got his  surroundings,  as  well  as  the  sad  days 
that  [he  had  passed,  which  had  left  no  canker- 
ing memories  behind  them  in  his  soul. 

The  morning  was  fresh  and  bright.  At  the 
break  of  dawn  Haydn  arose  from  his  miserable 
pallet,  paid  his  trifling  account,  and  hastened 
to  the  monastery  of  Maria  Zell.  Timidly  he 
gazed  upon  its  walls  of  dazzling  whiteness  and 
its  countless  tall  windows,  and  pictured  to  him- 
self the  monks  within,  so  earnest  and  friendly 
and  cheerful.  But  the  thought  that  was  up- 
permost in  his  mind  was,  what  kind  of  a  man 
was  the  regens  chori  (director  of  the  choir). 
Is'.he  a  dark  and  hard  man,  cold  and  distant, 
and  indifferent  to  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  a 
struggling  young  spirit  ?  With  such  thoughts 
as  these  Haydn  stood,  looking  on  the  roll  of 
paper  that  thrust  itself  out  of  his  pocket.  For 
a  while  he  remained  motionless  and  thought- 
ful, striving  to  gather  courage  and  resigna- 
tion ;  then  he  directed  his  steps  across  the 
monastery  yard  and  rang  the  bell,  but  even 
as  he  held  the  handle  he  seemed  to  hear  a 
voice  that  said :  Joseph,  retire  ;  your  hopes 
are  vain  !  And  yet  he  stayed. 

The  Brother-porter  shook  his  head.  "  Father- 
director  of  the  choir  has  much  to  do  ;  it  will 
be  hard  to  see  him  to-day." 

There  must  have  been  a  look  of  keen  an- 
guish in  Haydn's  countenance,  for  the  Brother 
looked  at  him  with  compassion. 

u  But  perhaps  it  can  be  done,"  he  added. 
44  Come  in." 

The  young  man  was  led  into  a  large  room, 


whose  walls  were  occupied  by  drawers  filled 
with  music  ;  near  the  window  stood  a  spinet ; 
on  the  chairs  were  violins,  flutes,  and  other 
musical  instruments.  The  rector  chori  sat  at 
his  work-table  with  his  back  towards  the  door, 
and  fingered  the  notes  of  a  piece  of  composi- 
tion, evidently  sunk  in  profound  study. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?"  he  asked, 
without  turning  to  look  at  his  visitor. 

The  youth  drew  a  deep  breath.  "I  am  Jo- 
seph Haydn,  and  I  was  a  choir-boy  at  St. 
Stephen's  in  Vienna.  I  was  told  that  I  can 
sing  well  and  that  I  know  something  about 
music.  Reverend  sir !  when  I  only  think  of 
music,  all  my  nerves  tremble  and  dance  with 
joy.  My  head  is  like  a  great  and  endless  score, 
and  the  melodies  that  float  through  my  soul 
will  not  even  be  silent  in  my  sleep." 

The  monk  turned  so  suddenly  that  the  youth 
stopped  short  in  his  speech. 

"  Well !  what  more  ?  " 

This  the  monk  said  in  a  manner  that  was 
neither  severe  nor  yet  gentle.  He  was  ema- 
ciated and  bald,  and  the  eye  that  rested  on  the 
youth  had  more  of  a  piercing  look  than  of  one 
calculated  to  draw  out  his  confidence. 

"Whilst  I  sang  in  the  Kapellhaus  with 
Rentier,  and  studied,  I  set  down  to  note  all  the 
melodies  that  I  heard  within  me.  I  have  of- 
ten been  scolded  for  this  by  Reutter,  and  es- 
pecially when  I  composed  a  Salve  Regina  for 
twelve  voices.  But  I  still  kept  on,  and — " 

The  Father  had  risen  from  his  seat  and 
stood  before  Haydn. 

"What  else?" 

Haydn  drew  the  roll  of  paper  from  his 
pocket.  "  I  have  continued  ever  since  to  com- 
pose," he  went  on.  "  This  is  my  best." 

"  You  want  our  monastery  to  buy  it,  I  sup- 
pose ? "  asked  the  monk,  with  a  searching 
glance. 

"  No,  Father  ! "  was  the  firm  and  almost  in- 
dignant answer.  "  I  have  not  left  Vienna  to 
be  a  peddler ;  I  have  come  here  as  a  pilgrim 
to  Maria  Zell ;  I  am,  God  knows,  only  a  poor 
boy,  but  I  do  not  come  for  money.  I  simply  ask 
the  favor  to  have  my  composition  played  in 
the  church  here." 

The  monk  opened  his  eyes  in  astonishment, 
and  answered  :  "  No  ! " 

"  Even  if  I  beg  and  entreat  ?  " 

"No.  Go  downstairs  to  the  guest  cham- 
ber, where  you  will  be  well  furnished  against 
hunger,  for  we  do  not  allow  anyone  to  go  from 
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our  house  fasting  ;  but  as  to  what  you  call 
your  compositions,  take  them  away  with  you." 

Haydn  felt  crushed. 

"I  repeat  that  I  was  a  choir- boy  at  St. 
Stephen's,  and  that — " 

The  monk  interrupted  him  quietly,  but  in  a 
manner  that  was  final.  "  So  many  people  travel 
here  from  Vienna  who  proclaim  themselves  to 
be  finished  musicians,  and  when  they  are  put 
to  the  trial  they  cannot  sing  a  note."  With 
these  words  he  turned  away  and  sat  down 
again  to  his  work. 

Haydn  pressed  the  roll  of  music  convul- 
sively in  his  hand,  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
then  walked  off.  He  knew  not  how  he  made 
his  way  out  of  the  cloister.  The  floor  beneath 
his  feet  seemed  to  be  sinking,  the  pictures  on 
the  walls  to  bow  towards  him,  the  stone  steps 
to  be  mixed  up  in  such  a  manner  that  he  al- 
most fell.  It  was  only  when  he  was  outside 
of  the  monastery  and  the  gentle  warmth  of 
the  morning  sun  and  the  cool  breeze  kissed 
his  forehead  that  he  recovered  himself.  He 
went  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  and  sought  the 
shade  of  a  tree.  He  laid,  himself  down  and 
dreamed  with  his  eyes  wide  open.  At  first  his 
feelings  were  bitter,  but  by  degrees  he  became 
tranquil.  And  when  the  bells  sounded  in 
sweet  accord  for  Mass,  Joseph  Haydn  laughed 
gleefully.  "  Cannot  sing  a  note  ! "  he  said. 
"  I  will  prove  to  him  whether  I  can  sing  or 
not!" 

Haydn  slipped  into  the  choir.  At  first  he 
stood  timidly  near  the  corner  of  the  organ.  A 
casual  observer  might  imagine  that  he  had 
strayed  in  by  mistake,  a'nd  that  in  this  crowd 
of  monks,  men,  and  boys,  he  was  afraid  ;  but 
a  glance  into  his  eye  would  have  discovered 
that  it  sparkled  with  a  purpose. 

The  sheets  of  music  were  distributed  amongst 
the  singers  aiid  players.  Haydn  stood  beside 
one  of  the  boys,  whispered  to  him  for  a  few 
moments,  told  him  about  the  Kapellhaus  in 
Vienna,  and  that  he  had  been  considered  a 
good  singer  there ;  then  he  asked  the  boy,  in 
an  apparently  indifferent  manner,  to  let  him 
look  at  his  sheet  of  music.  The  latter  handed 
it  to  him,  and  in  a  few  moments  Haydn  had 
caught  the  melodies. 

"  Let  me  sing  in  your  place  ?  "  whispered  he. 

The  boy  looked  at  him  in  astonishment.  "  I 
dare  not  do  it.  The  rector  chori  is  too  severe  ; 
it  might  not  please  him." 

Haydn  searched  in  his  vest-pocket.   He  held 


one  of  his  last  pieces  of  money — a  silver  coin 
of  seventeen  kreuzers — temptingly  before  the 
boy's  eyes.  The  latter  looked  at  the  money 
eagerly  ;  there  was  an  internal  struggle,  which 
could  plainly  be  read  on  his  countenance, — 
when,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  the  bell  rang 
announcing  the  beginning  of  Mass.  The  or- 
gan sounded  in  a  full  peal  through  the  wide 
arches  of  the  house  of  God  ;  the  choir-master 
casts  a  glance  over  his  musicians  like  a  gen- 
eral surveying  his  army,  and  strikes  his  music- 
stand  ;  Haydn  had  gained  possession  of  the 
sheet  of  music,  and  in  a  voice  clear  as  a  bell 
he  begins  to  sing  the  Kyrie  eleison.  The 
choristers  look  at  their  leader  with  open 
mouth,  and  the  latter  smiles  approvingly  on 
Haydn. 

The  Kyrie  was  at  an  end. 

"Keep  on  singing  the  rest  of  the  Mass," 
said  the  monk  to  Haydn,  in  a  whisper. 

Haydn  was  overflowing  with  bliss,  and  his 
voice  sounded  so  full  and  clear,  so  glad  and 
exulting,  so  humbly  prayerful,  so  full  of  de- 
votion, that  his  singing  appeared  to  be  the 
very  soul  of  music. 

The  Mass  ended.  Haydn  put  down  his  mu- 
sic, went  up  to  the  choir-master,  and,  in  a  tone 
wherein  modesty  and  jest  mingled,  asked  him: 
"  Can  I  sing  a  note,  Father  ?  " 

The  monk  looked  at  him  earnestly,  but 
through  his  serious  glance  shone  a  quiet  satis- 
faction. He  grasped  Haydn's  arm.  "Come 
with  me." 

In  the  garden  of  the  monastery  they  walked 
side  by  side.  "  Who  taught  you  to  sing  ?  " 

"  Reutter,  the  Kapellmeister." 

u  That  hard  man  ?  Yes,  he  may  have  taught 
you  the  notes ;  but  it  is  not  from  him  that 
you  caught  the  spirit,  the  soul  of  song." 

Haydn  knew  not  what  to  answer.  He  had 
not  the  courage  to  say  that  he  sang  so  well 
because  his  whole  soul  was  music. 

u  Do  you  know  how  you  have  sung  ?  " 

u  No,  Father,"  was  the  timid  answer. 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you  :  you  sang  as  if  you 
yourself  had  composed  the  Mass.  I  can  give 
you  no  higher  praise  than  this  ;  for  the  poet 
in  word  as  well  as  in  music  is  his  own  best  in- 
terpreter. I  composed  the  Mass,  and  to-day 
it  has  filled  me  with  inmost  joy  and  thanks  to 
God.  You  are  not  simply  a  musician,  you  are 
a  child  of  song  in  its  noblest  sense." 

Joseph  Haydn  was  more  than  happy.  Such 
praise  as  this  he  had  never  before  received. 
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He  had  never  heard  a  word  of  encouragement 
when  he  did  well,  but  for  the  least  neglect  he 
was  sharply  rebuked ;  and  now,  such  praise  ! 
He  no  longer  felt  the  ground  under  his  feet ; 
he  seemed  to  be  transported  into  paradise. 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  now  ?  " 

This  question  at  once  brought  our  Haydn 
back  again  to  this  prosy  earth.  He  drew  his 
solitary  coin  from  his  pocket.  "  This  is  all  my 
wealth.  With  this  and  with  the  talent  that 
God  has  given  me  I  must  make  my  way  in 
the  world." 

Those  words  sounded  both  playful  and  sad. 
The  monk  looked  sympathizingly  on  him. 

"  You  are  poor  indeed  in  earthly  goods,  but 
rich  in  talents.  Tell  me,  are  you  a  virtuous 
youth?" 

"  What  shall  I  answer  ?  "  said  the  boy,  in  a 
timid  voice.  "You  do  not  know  my  father 
and  my  mother.  They  are  both  so  pious  that 
the  Catechism  itself  could  not  ask  more  of 
them.  When  I  was  yet  a  child,  and  only 
knew  that  I  was  to  look  upon  my  good  mother 
as  a  mirror,  there  grew  in  my  soul  a  pious  love 
and  devotion  that  have  not  left  me  as  I  grew 
up.  No  one  must  praise  himself  for  having 
faith  and  love ;  but  if  I  must  confess  what 
are  the  sentiments  of  my  soul,  I  can  only  say: 
for  me,  God  is  above  all  things;  and  I  am 
willing  to  become  anything,  only  not  to  be 
bad." 

The  monk  took  Haydn  by  the  hand,  but 
said  nothing.  Thus  they  walked  side  by  side 
for  a  long  time  between  the  blooming  and 
fragrant  flower-beds,  over  which  many-colored 
butterflies  cast  their  shadows  in  the  clear  sun- 
beams. The  monk  had  dropped  the  boy's 
hand  and  crossed  hie  arms  over  his  breast. 
His  head  was  slightly  bent  forward,  his  look 
serious,  and  mild  withal.  Haydn  gazed  with 
delighted  eyes  on  the  beautiful  flowers,  from 
out  of  every  calyx  of  which  he  seemed  to  hear 
a  note,  till  all  had  blended  together  in  an  en- 
rapturing melody.  He  was  startled  when  the 
monk  addressed  him  again. 

Haydn  accepted  the  invitation  to  the  holi- 
day dinner,  where,  after  having  been  intro- 
duced to  the  assembled  Fathers  as  the  singer 
of  the  morning,  he  was  welcomed  by  them 
with  genuine  pleasure  and  admiration. 

It  was  a  happy  week  that  Haydn  passed  in 
the  spacious  cloisters,  the  welcome  guest  of 
all.  And  why  should  not  the  good  youth  be 
happy  ?  Could  he  not  play  on  the  great 


church  organ  and  make  its  sounds  tributary 
to  the  feelings  of  his  soul  ?  Might  he  not 
rummage  and  riot  in  a  rare  kingdom  of  musi- 
cal treasures,  which  the  reyens  chori,  who  had 
now  become  his  fast  friend,  allowed  him  to 
use  as  he  pleased  ?  Did  he  not  then  know, 
when  the  stilly  night  had  long  established 
her  reign,  and  the  silvery  moon  stood  over 
the  monastery  garden,  and  poured  her  light 
down  upon  it  until  each  flower  became  inhab- 
ited by  a  living  and  moving  sprite — could  he 
not  then  foreshadow  those  symphonies  in  his 
soul  which  his  lofty  genius  sang  after  a  few 
years  ? 

The  admirers  of  great  men  seem  to  imagine 
that  a  Schiller  is  satisfied  with  his  glorious 
verses,  a  Haydn  with  his  melodies.  No :  our 
good  Haydn  was  like  other  mortals  to  that 
extent  that  he  felt  the  pangs  of  hunger,  in 
spite  of  his  genius ;  unfortunately,  he  was  of- 
ten without  anything  to  eat ;  and  if  he  now 
had  enough  in  Maria  Zell,  and  if  he  enjoyed 
it,  it  was  no  disgrace  to  him. 

The  last  day  of  his  sojourn  had  come, 
Haydn  bade  his  friends  good-by.  It.  would 
have  been  painful  to  him  to  ask  to  be  kept 
longer,  and  he  was  both  grateful  and  modest. 
He  did  not  express  his  thanks  in  many  words. 
"  It  was  a  delightful  time  that  I  have  passed 
here,"  he  said,  as  he  gave  his  hand  to  the 
monk.  u  It  was  not  fruitless  for  me,  for  I  take 
with  me  a  whole  library  of  thoughts  from  this 
quiet  paradise.  They  will  grow,  and  turn  into- 
melodies.  Father,  bless  me.  My  mother  told 
me  that  I  must  not  let  any  blessing  pass  me 
by.  I  have  thus  far  followed  her  advice,  and 
I  will  continue  to  do  so." 

Haydn  knelt  and  bowed  his  head.  The 
monk's  look  was  a  reflection  of  his  overflow- 
ing soul. 

"  God  be  with  you  !  You  will  be  great  long- 
after  I  am  dead." 

He  pressed  something  into  the  hand  of  the 
youth  and  turned  back  to  the  cloister-gate, 
Joseph  Haydn  went  on  his  way  through  the 
monastery  yard  and  down  the  hillside  with 
sad  thoughts ;  his  soul  was  with  the  monk 
who  had  just  blessed  him.  He  sat  down  be- 
side a  bush  to  let  his  feelings  have  their  way. 
Long  his  thoughts,  like  figures  in  the  cloudst 
chased  each  other  to  and  fro  in  his  brain.  At 
last  he  thought  of  what  the  monk  had  put 
into  his  hand.  He  opened  the  rough  paper. 
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Bright  silver,  sixteen  gulden, — and  the  wish 
expressed  in  writing :  "A  blessing  on  your 
future."  Haydn  let  his  head  sink  upon  his 
hands  in  prayer ;  then  he  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  with  a  lighter  heart  pursued  his  way: 
(TO  BE  CONTINUED). 


Our    Lady's   Praises    Sung    by   Non- 
Catholics. 


AN  OFFERING   FOR   THE    MONTH  OF    MAY. 


BY  THE  KEY.   T.   J.   JENKINS. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  in  its  version  of  the 
trite  "  Legend  of  Santarem," — "  a  monkish  tale 
of  old — truly  Catholic," — paints  the  shrine  and 
scene  of  the  miracle  of  the  uMenino  Jesu" 
coming  down  from  His  Mother's  arms  and 
feasting  with  the  angelic  altar  boys,  who,  as  is 
well  known,  were  privileged  with  their  good 
master,  the  officiating  priest,  "to  depart  and 
be  with-  Christ." 

"  A  small,  rich  chapel  was  their  sanctuary 
While  thus  abiding,  with  adornments  fair 

Of -curious  carved  work,  wrought  cunningly 
In  all  quaint  patterns  and  devices  rare  ; 

And  even  then  above  the  altar  smiled, 
From  Mary  Mother's  arms,  the  Holy  Child." 

The  following  short  poem  contains  the  im- 
plied homage  of  at  least  two  secular  papers — 
of  which  the  Chicago  Unity  is  one — as  well  as 
that  of  the  authoress,  Ella  A.  Giles,  in  making 
a  joint  triple  offering  to  the  Church,  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  and  our  Queen,  of  these  fragrant 

"FLOWERS  OF  THE  SPIRIT." 

[A  recent  newspaper  contained  the  follow- 
ing :  "  In  an  Eastern  city,  not  long  ago,  a  Sis- 
ter of  Charity  was  dying,  and  at  last  from  a 
stupor  she  opened  her  eyes  and  said :  '  It  is 
strange ;  every  kind  word  that  I  have  spoken 
in  my  life,  every  tear  that  I  have  shed,  has 
become  a  living  flower  around  me,  and  they 
bring  to  my  senses  an  incense  ineffable.' "] 

"  0  Sister  of  sweet  Charity, 
I  bend  me  low  and  list  to  thee. 
Thy  dying  lips  may  yet  confess 
The  secret  of  unworldliness. 


Thy  face  is  wreathed  in  smiles  serene, 
As  o'er  thy  couch  I  fondly  lean, 
To  hear  thee  in  soft  accents  speak. 
Wilt  thou  not  tell  me  where  to  seek 
Such  grace  as  thine  ?    I  fain  would  know 
What  lends  thy  death  this  steady  glow 
Of  cheerfulness.     With  waning  breath 
Thou  answerest :  '  On  bed  of  death, 
0  Holy  Mother,  give  me  voice 
To  tell  this  child  why  I  rejoice 
At  my  last  hour.    0  let  me  tell 
What  incense  pure,  ineffable, 
Steals  o'er  my  soul,  that  when  I  die 
My  holy  robes  of  charity 
May  fall  upon  her  gentle  form. 
0  shield  her  ever  from  the  storm 
Of  selfish  interests  which  assail 
The  human  heart ;  let  her  not  quail 
Before  the  world,  but  braver  be 
For  having  heard  these  words  from  me. 

"  'Every  hopeful  smile  I've  given 
The  despondent  and  sin-riven  ; 
Every  tear  I  thought  was  lost 
On  lives  wrecked  and  tempest-tossed  ; 
Every  kind  word  I  have  spoken 
To  the  weary  and  heart-broken  ; 
Every  generous  act  committed  ; 
E'en  the  noble  thought  that  flitted 
O'er  my  soul's  deep  silentness, — 
Seeming  to  be  meaningless, — 
Every  thrill  of  sympathy, 
Now  in  living  flower  I  see. 
Child  !  thou  lovest  flowers,  too  ! 
Let  thy  life,  like  sun  and  dew, 
Nourish  saintly  germs  that  lie 
Waiting  tender  ministry. 
Thou  shalt  have  them  in  their  beauty, 
Flowers  of  love  and  flowers  of  duty ; 
Blossoms  rare,  unfolding  ever, — 
Thou  shalt  be  without  them  never. 
Though  thy  days  pass  noiselessly, 
Secret  growths  there  yet  may  be,  . 

That,  hidden  long  from  human  eyes, 
Thy  soul  at  last  with  rapt  surprise 
May  see  ;  developed,  perfected, 
In  light  and  warmth,  by  thy  life  shed 
Fadeless  flowers  !    They  may  be  thine, 
Born  of  thoughts  and  deeds  divine.'  " 

We  have  purposely  reserved  to  the  last  the 
contributions  of  two  of  the  greatest,  at  least 
most  renowned,  of  living  English  and  Ameri- 
can poets — the  poet-laureate  of  England,  Al- 
fred Tennyson,  and,  after  Longfellow,  one  of 
the  prominent  representatives  of  the  Muses  in 
the  United  States,  John  G.  Whittier, — though 
the  latter's  honoring  of  the  Mother  of  God  is 
so  transitory  as  to  be  called  only  a  passing 
salute.  In  his  "Angels  at  Buena  Vista,"  as 
in  his  u  Female  Martyr,"  he  makes  them  (Sis- 
ters of  Charity)  cry, 
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"  Holy  Mother  !  keep  our  brothers  ";  .  .  . 
and  anon, 

"...  Blewed  Mother,  nave  my  brain  !  " 

In  his  "Raphael,"  describing  the  effect  the 
master's  magnificent  works  had  on  his  mind, 
the  poet  is  transported  by  a  "simple  print "  of 
the  master  of  the  easel  to  gaze  on  the  immor- 
tal creations  of  the  brush  wielded  by  his  magic 
hand  : 

"  Around  the  mighty  master  came 

The  marvels  which  his  pencil  wrought, 
Those  miracles  of  power  whose  fame 
la  wide  as  human  thought. 

"There  droop'd  thy  more  than  mortal  face, 

0  Mother,  beautiful  and  mild  ! 
Enfolding  in  one  dear  embrace 
Thy  Savior  and  thy  Child  !  " 

From  Tennyson  we  have  a  larger  store  of 
heart-thoughts  of  the  greatest  of  women,  and 
not  contained  in  the  collection  we  now  part 
from  with  most  grateful  acknowledgments. 
The  Laureate's  spleen — to  use  no  harsher  word 
— has,  it  must  be  confessed,  been  stirred  by 
old  age,  now  upon  him,  or  an  unpoetic  and  un- 
ehivalric  desire  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  British 
Low-Churchman,  or  his  compeer  of  the  meaner 
sects  of  this  country,  and  made  him  reach  out 
a  palsying  hand  at  the  rival  of  the  forever 
glorified  and  misunderstood  Elizabeth,  in  his 
yet  late  drama,  "  Queen  Mary."  It  is,  of  course, 
delicate  ground,  and,  as  a  stanch  Protestant, 
he  must  give  the  really  noble  character  of 
victimized  Mary  as  little  credit  as  possible, 
portraying  her  as  a  lovesick  female,  constantly 
bewailing  her  Philip,  who  meanwhile  is  made 
to  care  not  a  fig  for  her  ;  putting  her  private 
selfish  profits  and  pleasure  before  the  public 
weal ;  fretful,  even  petulant ;  always  in  hot 
water,  and  dying  in  a  fit  of  jealous  rage  at  her 
shattered  idol— "  Adulterous  to  the  very  heart 
of  hell"! — as  she  rips  up  his  picture,  and  "  will 
not  even  see  Elizabeth."  "  Harold,"— the  last 
of  the  Saxon  kings, — in  his  next  drama,  is 
pretty  brave,  but  a  sort  of  half-barbarian,  who 
is  followed  to  death  by  the  adulteress  Edith 
— a  very  counterpart  of  the  voluptuary  "Sar- 
danapolus"  of  Byron. 

In  these  two,  it  is  no  wonder  that  our  Lady's 
eweet  name  is  bandied  about  in  oaths,  excla- 
mations, and  disrespectful  ejaculations ;  and, 
when  occasion  serves,  the  poet,  in  making  a 
drivelling  enthusiast  of  Cardinal  Pole,  fears 


not  to  represent  him  as  stammering  the  Ave 
Maria,  as  in  another  connection  he  has  the 
temerity  to  force  the  monks  of  Waltham  to 
couple  her  name  in  a  blasphemous  manner 
with  the  Three  Divine  Persons. 

But  the  English  Alfred  must  be  warped  by 
British  sympathies,  and  one  can  condone  the 
escapades  of  words  not  backed  by  history  or 
better  sense,  especially  in  the  light  of  his  large 
concessions  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  worship 
of  the  Queen  of  Sea  and  Isles.  Even  in  the 
not  unbesmirched  "  Idyls  of  the  King  "  we  find 
casual  allusions  to  the  Queen  of  Purity  in  the 
midst  of  a  court  described — if  true  ! — as  cor- 
rupt to  the  core.  But  of  these  we  have  had 
enough,  and  hasten  to  better. 

Tennyson,  like  all  real  poets,  must  be  studied 
somewhat  in  order  to  enjoy  and  appreciate 
what,  at  first — and  even  second — sight,  appears 
stilted  and  affected  to  a  censurable  degree.  It 
were,  however,  little  praise  that  a  genuine, 
profound  genius  should  be  so  patent  as  to  catch 
the  passing  glance  only,  and  not  rivet  a  more 
respectful  attention.  In  his  rather  strange  but 
life-picturing 

"MARIANA  IN  THE  SOUTH," 
— an  improvement  on  the  "Mariana"  in 
"Measure  for  Measure," — there  is  considera- 
ble mystic  envelope,  which  must  be  punctured 
by  acute  observation  to  reveal  its  perfume.  The 
scene  is  probably  laid  on  the  Sicilian  coast : 
Mariana  is  a  Mary-loving  woman,  yet,  in 
her  perfect  bloom,  and,  forsaken  of  earth  by 
one  she  deemed  from  of  old  a  tried  lover  (or, 
more  probably,  her  husband,  not  acknowledg- 
ing her),  makes  her  day-long  and  night-long 
moan  in  true  Catholic  accent : 

"  But,  'Ave  Mary/  made  she  moan, 

And,  'Ave  Mary,'  night  and  morn  ; 
And,  'Ah,1  she  sang,  '  to  be  all  alone, 
To  live  forgotten  and  love  forlorn  ! ' ' 

But  little  change  in  the  sadder-growing  grief, 
ever  plaining  the  same  song,  that  is  the  cry  of 
the  soul, 

"And,  'Ave  Mary,'  was  her  moan  ; 
'  Madonna,  sad  is  night  and  morn.' 

Till  all  the  crimson  changed  and  past 

Into  deep  orange  o'er  the  sea, 
Low  on  her  knees  herself  she  cast, 

Before  our  Lady  murmured  she  ; 
Complaining,  '  Mother,  give  me  grace 

To  help  me  of  my  weary  load.'  " 
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Even  in  dream  her  prayer  grew  but  intenser, 

as 

"  She  whisper'd,  with  a  stifled  moan, 

More  inward  than  at  night  or  morn, 
1  Sweet  Mother,  let  me  not  here  alone 
Live  forgotten  and  die  forlorn.'  " 

Until  in  the  end,  to  prove  her  love  pure,  and 
show  what  sweet  effect  had  followed  the  never- 
failing  prayer  to  listening  Mary,  as 

"  Heaven  over  heaven  rose  the  night ; 

Weeping  then  she  made  her  moan, 

4  The  night  comes  on  that  knows  not  morn, 
When  I  shall  cease  to  be  all  alone, 
To  live  forgotten  and  love  forlorn.'  " 

Where,  also,  we  have  a  fresh  and  clear  proof  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  Church  teaching  her  chil- 
dren numberless  repetitions  of  the  same  prayer, 
as  poets  that  know  the  chords  of  the  heart 
repeat  again  and  again  the  same  beautiful 
sentiment  expressed  in  fine  words, — both  to 
impress  the  thought  deeper  upon  the  mind 
and  make  us  savor  its  sweetness  by  turning 
it  ever  on  the  sensitive  palate  of  our  in- 
ward taste.  It  is  not  novelty  that  delights 
most :  it  is  the  old  sweetness  ever  renewed 
and  intenser  for  frequent  tasting, — as  the  old 
songs,  when  not  hackneyed  by  abuse,  please 
the  longest,  and  are  heard  with  new  delight 
when  more  nearly  rendered  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  author  and  that  ineffable  standard 
we  hold  in  the  inner  recesses  of  our  heart  of 
hearts.  Who  may  tell  where  the  younger 
poet,  in  some  of  his  earliest  snatches,  got  this 
picture  of  the  type  of  perfect  maidhood  and 
wifehood  combined,  if  he  did  not  reveal  it  by 
his  own  simile  ?  He  named  it,  in  vain, 

"  ISABEL  "; 
it  portrays  no  other  than 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  WOMANKIND." 

"  Eyes  not  down-dropt  nor  over-bright,  but  fed 
With  the  clear- pointed  flame  of  chastity, — 
Clear  without  heat,  undying,  tended  by 
Pure  vestal  thoughts  in  the  translucent  fane 
Of  her  still  spirit ;  locks  not  wide-dispread, 
Madonna-wise  on  either  side  her  head  ; 
Sweet  lips  whereon  perpetually  did  reign 
The  summer  calm  of  golden  charity, 
Were  fixed  shadows  of  thy  fixed  mood, 
Revered  Isabel  [?],  the  Crown  and  Head, 
The  stately  flower  of  female  fortitude, 
Of  perfect  wifehood  and  pure  lowlihead." 

It  is  base  flattery,  and  an  insult  to  the  power 
of  the  Creator  Son,  to  write  thus  of  any  other 


than  the  First  of  her  sex,  especially  if  we  add 
the  concluding  words  : 

"...  The  world  hath  not  another 
(Tho'  all  her  fairest  forms  are  types  ofthee, 
And  thou  of  God  in  thy  great  charity,) 
Of  such  ajintsh'd  chasten' d  purity." 

Why,  oh,  why  !  cannot  the  natural  seers 
transfer  their  worship  and  idolatry  of  sinful, 
if  even  the  loveliest,  woman  in  soul  and  body, 
— "conceived  in  iniquities,  whom  her  mother 
conceived  in  sins," — to  the  rightful  veneration 
and  supreme  exaltation,  under  the  only  Great 
God,  of  the  spotless  Maiden,  the  most  charm- 
ing of  her  sex,  the  sweetest  of  all,  the  Matron 
of  all  graces,  the  Mother  faithful  and  true — the 
Prototype  of  woman,  perfect  on  earth,  lack- 
eyed by  archangels,  having  "subject  to  her" 
God  the  Son  !  Sometimes  the  clouds  break 
and  the  vision  of  the  Apocalypse  bursts  on 

their  sight,  as, 

"  Then  I  fixt 

My  wistful  eyes  on  two  fair  images, 
Both  crowned  with  stars  and  high  among  the  stars — 
The  Virgin-Mother  standing  with  her  Child 
High  up  on  one  of  those  dark  minster-fronts — "  * 


"  Or  the  Maid-Mother  by  a  Crucifix 
In  tracts  of  pasture  sunny  warm, 
Beneath  branch-work  of  costly  sardonyx, 
Sat  smiling,  Babe  in  arm.'1  f 

And  in  that  presence,  like  St.  Simon  Stylites, 
on  their  pillar  of  flame,  God-given,  they  may 
exclaim  to  angels  and  men  : 

"  I,  'tween  the  spring  and  downfall  of  the  light, 
Bow  down  one  thousand  and  two  hundred  times, 
To  Christ,  the  Virgin-Mother,  and  the  saints.  .  .  ."  $ 

The  last  poetic  flower  to  be  included  in 
this  offering  to  our  Lady  is  one  from  the  gar- 
den of  Southey,  which  we  culled  with  grateful 
care,  being  reminded  again  of  her  whom  he 
salutes  as  pulchra  ut  luna  : 

"  How  calmly,  gliding  through  the  dark-blue  sky, 
The  midnight  moon  ascends  !     Her  placid  beams, 
Through  thinly-scattered  leaves,  and  boughs  grotesque, 
Mottle  with  mazy  shades  the  orchard-slope  : 
Here  o'er  the  chesnut's  fretted  foliage,  gray 
And  massy,  motionless  they  spread  ;  here  shine 
Upon  the  crags,  deepening  with  blacker  night 
Their  chasms  ;  and  there  the  glittering  argentry 
Ripples  and  glances  on  the  confluent  streams. 
A  lovelier,  purer  light  than  that  of  day 


*  Sea  Dreams. — Tennyson,  p.  260. 

t  The  Palace  of  Art.— Ib.,  p.  29.       $  Ib.,  p.  69. 
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Rests  on  the  hills  ;  and  0  how  awfully 
Into  that  deep  and  tranquil  firmament 
The  mm  in  its  of  Auseva  rise  serene  ! 

watchman  on  the  battlements  partakes 
The  stillness  of  the  solemn  hour  ;  he  feels 
The  silence  of  the  earth  ;  the  endless  sound 
Of  flowing  water  soothes  him  ;  and  the  stars, 
Which  in  that  brightest  moonlight  well-nigh  quenched, 
Scarce  visible,  as  in  the  utmost  depth 
Of  yonder  sapphire  infinite,  are  seen, 
Draw  on  with  elevating  influence 
Towards  eternity  the  attempered  mind. 
Musing  on  worlds  beyond  the  grave  he  stands, 
And  to  the  Virgin-Mother  silently 
Breathes  forth  her  hymn  of  praise." 


Catholic  Notes. 

To  the  plea  for  distinctive  moral  teaching  in 
the  public  schools,  teachers  insist  that  they  are  al- 
ready doing  all  in  their  power  to  make  their  young 
charges  better  and  to  preserve  them  from  evil 
ways.  Granting  this  to  be  the  case,  the  results 
*re  far  from  gratifying,  and  prove  the  need  of  the 
religious  element  in  education.  "  Many  a  parent," 
*ays  a  thoughtful  non-Catholic,  "  will  testify  that 
his  children  learn  quite  as  much  evil  as  good  at 
school.  The  public  schools  have  been  going  on 
for  200  years.  The  children  are  better  educated 
in  letters  and  figures  than  they  were  two  cen- 
turies ago,  but  the  progress  in  truthfulness,  in- 
tegrity and  purity  has  been  decidedly  backward, 
and  the  deterioration  has  been  very  marked  within 
a  generation.  .  .  .  Teachers  do  not  generally  con- 
sider it  a  part  of  their  duty  to  teach  manners  and 
morals  with  the  same  care  and  emphasis  with 
which  they  teach  arithmetic  and  geography. 
Many  teachers  would  enjoy  more  freedom  in  this 
respect.  If  the  school  regulations  should  require 
them  to  spend  a  portion  of  their  time  in  lessons  of 
truth,  honesty,  good  nature,  purity,  and  other 
common  virtues  of  morality,  we  believe  they  would 
gladly  address  themselves  to  the  task  of  moral  in- 
structors. We  have  not  much  faith  that  under 
present  systems  great  results  can  be  accomplished, 
nor  do  we  believe  it  possible  to  build  up  sound 
morality  without  religion,  yet  the  schools  oan  and 
should  be  made  effective  assistants  in  the  work." 

This  is  precisely  what  Catholics  insist  that  they 
should  be,  and  because  they  are  the  reverse  is  why 
Catholics  are  opposed  to  them. 


The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  was  fittingly  cele- 
brated in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Like  many  other  great  works,  the  beginning  of  the 
Society  was  small  indeed,  but  it  is  now,  after  fifty 
years  of  growth,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
extended  charitable  organizations  in  the  world. 


According  to  the  Gerarchia  Cattolica  for  1883, 
just  published,  the  oldest  member  of  the  Sacred 
College  is  Cardinal  Bonnechose,  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  who  numbers  eighty-four  years,  and  has 
been  twenty  years  a  Cardinal.  Next  to  him  comes 
Cardinal  Newman,  aged  eighty-three ;  and  the 
third  octogenarian  is  Cardinal  Guibert,  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  eighty-one  years  old.  The  young- 
est are  Cardinal  Parocchi  and  Cardinal  Zigliara, 
aged  fifty,  and  Cardinal  Czacki,  aged  forty-nine 
years.  The  Cardinal  of  oldest  creation  is  Cardi- 
nal Schwarzenberg,  who  received  the  hat  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three,  and  has  worn  it  forty-one 
years.  After  him  come  Cardinal  di  Pietro  and 
Cardinal  Mertel,  who  have  borne  their  honors  re- 
spectively thirty  and  five-and-twenty  years. 


The  Marist  Brothers  are  bereft  of  their  Supe- 
rior-General, the  Rev.  Brother  Nestor.  He  was 
the  third  to  hold  this  important  office,  and  was 
distinguished  for  great  administrative  abilities, 
wise  and  enlightened  piety  and  prudence,  and  in- 
defatigable zeal. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


On  Tuesday  evening,  the  8th  inst.,  the  Rev. 
P.  J.  Van  Schie,  of  the  Cathedral,  Denver,  CoL, — 
for  some  years  English  and  German  chaplain  at 
Lourdes,— delivered  before  the  Faculty  and  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  an  inter- 
esting and  instructive  lecture  on  "Lourdes  and 
Its  Wonders."  After  a  brief  description  of  the 
Grotto  and  its  vicinity,  and  a  shert  account  of  the 
Apparitions  there  twenty -five  years  ago,  he  gave 
a  clear  and  forcible  exposition  of  the  extraordinary 
supernatural  occurrences  that  have,  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  made  Lourdes  famous 
the  world  over.  He  related  many  instances  of 
miraculous  intervention  of  which  he  was  an  eye- 
witness, and  concluded  with  a  logical  resume  of 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of 
the  truth  of  the  miracles  cited  in  the  course  of  his 
lecture.  

In  the  death  of  Thomas  Keenan,  Esq.,  of  Lind- 
say, Ont,  whose  demise  was  briefly  noted  last  week 
THE  "  AVE  MARIA"  has  lost  an  old  and  very  de- 
voted friend.  Mr.  Keenan  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  Lindsay  for  more  than  forty 
years,  and  was  several  times  elected  mayor  of  that 
flourishing  town,  besides  being  one  of  the  chief 
magistrates  of  the  county.  Remarkable  all  his 
life  for  energy,  public  spirit,  probity  and  whole- 
souled  charity,  he  had  hosts  of  friends  throughout 
the  province  and  in  varioms  parts  of  the  United 
States.  A  strict  teetotaler,  Mr.  Keenan  was  one 
of  the  chief  co-laborers  ef  the  late  Father  Stafford, 
the  Canadian  Father  Matthew.  A  warm  patron 
of  education,  too,  his  ever-open  purse  and  never- 
failing  interest  will  be  missed  by  many  institu 
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tions  of  learning.  The  deceased  was  over  seventy 
years  of  age  and  was  the  father  of  twenty-one 
children,  eighteen  of  whom  are  still  living.  Mr. 
Keenan's  death  is  a  public  loss,  and  to  his  family 
a  bereavement  that  will  ensure  for  them  the  deep 
sympathy  of  all  their  numerous  friends. 
May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 

Among  the  anxious  enquirers  calling  at  Cardi- 
nal Manning's  residence  during  his  recent  severe 
illness  was  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  it  is  said,  came 
more  than  once  while  the  reports  were  least  satis- 
factory.   

An  ancient  Life  of  St.  Patrick  in  Latin  has  re- 
cently been  brought  to  light  in  a  manuscript  in 
the  Royal  Library,  Brussels,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  an  Irish  monastery  at  Wiirzburg.  This 
life,  it  seems,  much  resembles  the  account  of  St. 
Patrick  extant  in  the  manuscript  known  as  the 
Book  of  Armagh,  ascribed  to  the  ninth  century, 
of  which  portions  have  been  published  in  the 
"Fac-similes  of  National  MSS.  of  Ireland."  The 
initial  part  of  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick  which  has 
long  been  missing  from  the  Book  of  Armagh  is, 
we  understand,  extant  in  the  Brussels  manuscript, 
which  will  shortly  be  published  by  the  Bolland- 
ists. — The  Athenceum. 


The  Catholic  Citizen  of  last  week  published  two 
poems  ("A  True  Friend,"  by  Miss  Donnelly,  and 
"Good  Deeds,"  by  E.  J.  E.,  of  St.  Joseph's  Semi- 
nary, Troy,)  which  it  neglected  to  have  credited 
to  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  for  whose  pages  they  were 
written.  

The  report  that  the  famous  English  singer,  Mr. 
Santley,  recently  converted  to  the  Faith,  is  about 
to  adopt  the  religious  life  is  authoritatively  denied 
by  several  Catholic  papers  in  England. 


Louis  Veuillot's  death — at  the  close  of  an  illness 
which  for  three  years  has  kept  him  away  from  the 
battle-field  where  he  had  been  so  long  a  gigantic 
figure — was  that  of  a  Christian  soldier  who  had 
fought  and  fallen  in  the  good  fight.  His  confessor 
was  by  his  side,  giving  him  his  "  Jesuit's  crucifix 
to  kiss,"  and  the  old  athlete  was  surrounded  by 
religious,  all  servants  of  the  Church  in  whose  ser- 
vice he  had  hit  and  been  hit  hard  ;  by  his  brother 
and  sister  and  his  daughters  and  servants,  and  by 
the  Soeurs  de  Bon  Secours,  who  ministered  to  him 
devoutly  through  his  long  and  trying  illness.  He 
looked  like  a  worn-out  warrior  fallen  asleep,  as 
he  lay  dead,  with  his  rosary  in  kis  fingers  that 
clasped  the  crucifix. — London  Tablet. 


The  prayers  of  our  readers  are  requested  for  the 
Rev.  Father  Schroer,  0.  S.  F.,  who  departed  this 
life  on  the  20th  ult,  at  Superior  City,  Wis. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


New  Publications. 

PATRON  SAINTS.  By  Eliza  Allen  Starr.  Balti- 
more :  John  B.  Piet  &  Co.  No.  174  W.  Baltimore 
Street.  1883. 

The  servants  of  God  lived  not  for  themselves : 
they  lived  for  God,  and  for  all  their  fellow-men 
considered  as  God's  children.  And  living  thus  as 
models  for  every  age  and  for  all  epochs  of  history, 
their  lives  must  be  contemplated  from  many  points 
of  view,  for  human  powers  of  vision  are  limited 
in  many  ways,  and  each  generation  sees  with  its 
own  eyes.  It  is  well,  then,  that  the  lives  of  the 
saints  should  be  presented  to  us  by  one  skilled  in 
directing  our  gaze  to  those  phases  of  holiness 
which  are  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  mod- 
ern life  ;  and  it  is  well,  also,  that  the  young  should 
have  an  interpreter  who  understands  the  current 
of  youthful  thought  as  does  the  author  of  the 
work  before  us.  Miss  Starr  has  been  long  known 
to  Catholics  as  a  writer  whose  piety  and  whose 
exquisite  taste  are  beyond  question.  Her  present 
work  is  an  amplification  of  the  original  series  of 
lives  begun  in  1871 ;  being  a  new  edition  including 
both  that  and  a  second  series,  the  latter  illustrated 
by  her  own  etchings  from  the  works  of  celebrated 
artists,  as  the  former  is  by  neat  engravings  on 
wood.  The  style  is  especially  attractive  to  the 
young,  and  leads  naturally  to  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  heroes  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  is, 
of  course,  not  in  any  sense  an  attempt  to  rival  the 
great  work  of  Alban  Butler,  whose  fidelity  to  au- 
thentic records,  thoroughness  of  research,  and 
minuteness  of  date  and  detail,  render  his  volumes 
invaluable  to  the  scholar,  although  there  is  little 
allurement  held  out  in  them  to  the  vivacity  of 
youth.  One  particular  excellence  in  Miss  Starr's 
works,  which  will  commend  them  to  the  European 
traveller,  is  their  frequent  reference  to  those  mar- 
vels of  pictorial  art  left  to  us  by  the  old  masters, 
and  which  our  author  will  assist  us  much  in  un- 
derstanding. 

Neatly  bound  and  printed,  there  is  no  book  that 
we  should  prefer  to  this  as  a  present  to  a  young 
friend. 

1.  A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  FRUIT-TREES,  etc. 
Price,  10  cents.  2.  Catalogue  of  Garden,  Agricultural 
and  Flower  Seeds.  3.  Wholesale  Catalogue,  or  Trade 
List ;  published  every  Autumn.  4.  Catalogue  of 
Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  etc.  5.  De- 
scriptive Catalogue  of  a  Selection  of  Roses.  6.  De- 
scriptive Catalogue  of  New,  Rare  and  Beautiful 
Plants,  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  and  other  Foliage 
Plants,  Geraniums,  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  etc.  Pub- 
lished in  February,  with  a  colored  plate.  Free  to 
customers  ;  to  others,  10  cents,  or  a  plain  copy  free. 
7.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Bulbs  ;  published  every 
Autumn.  8.  Catalogue  of  Orchids,  etc. 

In  the  foregoing  Catalogues,  from  the  establish- 
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raentof  our  friend  and  long-time  subscriber,  John 
Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  be  found  almost 
every  article  needed  by  farmers,  horticulturists  or 
florists  ;  and  we  are  sure  we  do  our  subscribers  a 
favor  in  recommending  them  to  patronize  a  man 
of  such  well-known  integrity  as  Mr.  Saul.  The 
fact  is  palpable  to  connoisseurs  that  the  catalogues 
of  many  horticulturists  and  florists  are  filled  with 
long  lists  of  names  of  plants,  flowers  and  trees, 
which  are  of  a  very  inferior  order,  some  of  them 
worthless.  Then,  again,  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  seed-growers  and  nurserymen  subjects  pur- 
chasers to  great  disappointment  and  sometimes 
serious  losses.  Mr.  Saul  is  a  florist  and  gardener 
of  more  than  thirty  years'  experience,  a  conscien- 
tious man,  and  therefore  one  who  can  be  relied 
upon  in  every  respect.  He  is,  moreover,  engaged 
in  importing  and  growing,  on  an  extensive  scale, 
new  and  rare  plants  and  flowers,  so  that  his  facili- 
ties for  saving  seed  of  the  choicest  description 
cannot  be  surpassed.  His  seed  and  floral  store  is 
at  621  Seventh  street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
his  greenhouses  and  gardens  on  the  Seventh-street 
Road,  near  the  city. 

COTTAOK  CONTROVERSY,  IN  Six  CONVERSATIONS,  BE- 
TWEEN MARGARET  LEWIS  AND  LADY  P .    By 

Catherine  McAuley.    Edited  by  a  Member  of  the 
Order  of  Mercy.     New  York  :  P.  O'Shea,  Agent,  45 
Warren  Street.    18&3. 
That  reader  will  indeed  be  hard  to  please  who 

will  not  be  charmed  by  this  simple  little  volume. 

It  is  a  welcome  contribution,  by  a  saintly  hand, 

to  our  store  of  controversial  works,  and  we  hope 

for  it  a  very  large  circulation. 

—We  have  been  favored  with  several  ex- 
quisite musical  compositions  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Lawrence,  C.  P.  No  sooner  did  the  charming 
strains  of  these  beautiful  pages  strike  our  ears, 
than  we  resolved  to  recommend  them  to  our  mu- 
sic-loving friends ;  and  the  general  and  enthusias- 
tic reception  they  met  with  speaks  volumes  for 
their  intrinsic  value.  We  need  not  dwell  on  their 
high  religious  character,  which  leaves  in  the  soul 
an  ascetic  impression  not  to  be  rendered  by  mere 
words.  The  author's  aim  was  clearly  "to  edify," 
and  he  has  met  with  the  fullest  success.  The  limits 
of  this  department  do  not  allow  us  to  speak  of  all 
the  beauties  which  characterize  Father  Lawrence's 
compositions.  He  certainly  treats  his  subjects  ex 
professo,  writes  under  the  dictates  of  his  own  re- 
ligious feelings;  and  variety,  melody  and  harmony 
contribute  largely  to  stamp  his  work  with  a  true 
musical  character.  Wherever  correct  taste  pre- 
vails, Father  Lawrence's  compositions  will  meet 
with  a  hearty  welcome.  We  feel  that  as  soon  as 
they  are  known  there  will  be  a  general  demand 
for  any  other  pieces  which  the  author  may  have 
in  manuscript.  (See  advertisement  for  prices, 
publishers,  etc.) 


Uouth's  Department. 


The  Story  of  the  "Ten  Pounds." 


(CONCLUSION.) 

GAIN  the  neighbors  noticed  that 
John  Hawker  had  relapsed  into 
the  old  state  of  melancholy  ; 
neither  was  this  overlooked  by 
his  wife.  In  vain  she  tried  to 
rouse  him  ;  vain  were  her  treats, 
after  supper,  to  little  tumblers  of 
the  gold-colored  Sherry,  for  every 
drop  John  swallowed  made  him  feel 
as  if  he  were  committing  a  fraud  on  his  only 
creditor  ;  vain,  too,  was  her  triumph  over  Mor- 
rison the  broker,  when  she  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  sofa  at  her  own  price,  for  John  shared 
not  in  her  exultation.  u  How,"  thought  the 
wretched  grocer,  "  can  I  face  Staple  when  the 
news  of  the  outlay  comes  to  his  ears  ?•"  Con- 
science makes  cowards  of  us  all,  but  never  did 
it  make  an  individual  so  timid  as  John  Hawker. 
The  certainty  of  being  unable  to  keep  his  en- 
gagement made  him  dread  to  meet  his  creditor. 
For  three  weeks  before  the  appointed  day, 
John  feared  to  leave  the  shop,  lest  he  should 
encounter  Staple  on  the  street ;  and  he  feared 
to  stay  at  home,  lest  Staple  should  come.  On 
one  or  two  occasions,  when  he  could  invent 
any  reasonable  excuses  for  going  errands  of 
business  for  his  head  partner,  he  was  observed 
to  turn  the  corners  of  every  street  with  the 
utmost  caution,  taking  a  careful  survey  of  its 
passengers  before  he  ventured  to  enter  it. 
Once,  when  he  thought  he  saw  Staple  ap- 
proaching him,  he  darted  down  an  alley  ;  and 
another  time,  when  laboring  under  a  similar 
delusion,  he  rushed  into  a  doctor's  shop  and 
asked  for  a  certain  drug  with  so  much  inco- 
herency  of  manner  that  the  dispenser  refused 
to  supply  him. 

At  length  the  dreaded  24th  arrived.  Still 
all  John's  tribulation  was  groundless,  for  he 
heard  nothing  from  Staple.  But  who  could 
foretell  the  sweeping  catastrophe  which  might 
be  awaiting  him  ?  Was  the  creditor  nursing 
up  all  his  wrath  till  the  default  of  payment 
had  been  actually  committed  ?  Would  he  in 
violation  of  his  pledge  tell  Mrs.  Hawker  ? 
John's  hair  stood  on  end  at  the  bare  anticipa- 
tion. But  no,  no :  he  knew  Staple  better, — 
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never  was  a  man  so  true  to  his  word.  He  may 
go  to  law  for  the  debt — resort,  in  fact,  to  great 
extremities  to  get  it  paid,  but  the  last  extrem- 
ity of  all — the  divulging  the  secret  to  his  wife 
— was  a  piece  of  malice  John  felt  would  never 
be  hurled  against  him  ;  and  John  was  right. 

The  24th  passed,  the  next  day,  the  26th  also, 
and  not  a  word  from  Staple  about  the  ten 
pounds.  This  silence  was  ominous  ;  it  boded 
•either  great  good  or  dire  evil.  On  the  27th, 
however,  John's  terrible  suspense  was  put  to 
an  end.  Staple  had  gone  to  London  on  some 
pressing  business  !  "Perhaps,"  said  John,  the 
first  moment  he  found  himself  alone,  while 
rubbing  his  hands  with  such  violence  that  his 
linen  shop-sleeves  looked  like  a  couple  of  white 
ribbons — "perhaps  Staple  has  forgotten  the 
ten  pounds  ! " 

From  the  momant  this  egregious  improba- 
bility possessed  the  mind  of  John  Hawker  his 
spirits  exhibited  symptoms  of  fresh  elation. 
Whenever  his  wife  had  a  commission  for  him 
to  execute  out  of  doors,  instead  of  making  all 
manner  of  excuses  for  being  dispensed,  he  sur- 
prised her  by  the  alacrity  with  which  he  un- 
dertook it.  He  walked  along  the  street  with 
a  bold  step  and  confident  air,  never  dreaming 
of  looking  round  corners.  Nay,  he  even  ven- 
tured once  or  twice  past  Staple's  own  house, 
although  previously  he  had  often  gone  a  mile 
out  of  his  way  to  avoid  it.  On  one  of  these 
•excursions  this  comfortable  condition  of  mind 
was  doomed  to  receive  a  rude  shock.  John 
met  the  postman,  who  placed  a  letter  in  his 
hand.  He  glanced  at  the  postmark  and  turned 
pale  :  it  was  from  London.  With  a  cautious 
step,  but  trembling  hand,  he  sought  the  most 
retired  part  of  the  road  and  broke  the  seal. 
Sure  enough,  it  was  from  Staple.  After  up- 
braiding the  grocer  for  breaking  his  word,  the 
writer  gave  him  peremptory  notice  that  unless 
the  ten  pounds  were  paid  "  immediately  "  (and 
under  this  word  was  a  heavy  black  line),  the 
affair  would  be  put  into  the  hands  of  an  at- 
torney— a  London  attorney ;  for  Staple  was 
unwilling  to  expose  the  defaulter  to  his  neigh- 
bors by  employing  one  belonging  to  the 
town. 

It  is  said  with  truth  that  no  situation  is  so 
desperate  but  it  is  possible  to  extract  some 
comfort  out  of  it ;  and  though  the  terrors  of 
the  law  too  surely  awaited  the  miserable  shop- 
keeper, yet  one  shred  of  satisfaction  remained, 
— it  was  evident  that  Staple  did  not  mean  to 


tell  his  wife.  While  safe  from  such  a  dis- 
closure, John  felt  almost  strong  enough  to 
defy  the  law. 

It  was  well  he  was  tkus  fortified,  for  exactly 
a  week  after  the  receipt  of  the  epistle,  while 
he  was  serving  in  the  shop,  a  small  slip  of  pa- 
per was  thrust  into  his  hand  by  a  stranger 
who  had  come  in  under  pretence  of  inquiring 
the  price  of  soap.  At  that  moment,  luckily, 
Mrs.  Hawker's  back  was  turned,  and  John  was 
able  to  crush  the  memorandum  in  his  palm 
and  thrust  it  under  his  apron-string  without 
detection.  When  an  opportunity  occurred  of 
perusing  it  in  secret  he  found  that  it  was  noth- 
ing less  than  a  copy  of  a  writ. 

So  long  had  John  Hawker's  mind  been 
tortured  with  the  idea  of  having  borrowed 
ten  pounds,  and  being  quite  unable  to  pay  it, 
that  familiarity  with  that  fact  hardened  his 
despondency  into  a  sort  of  desperate  reckless- 
ness and  disregard  of  consequences, — a  patient 
and  bewildered  waiting  for  the  worst,  come 
when  it  would.  He  did  wait,  and  in  due  time 
let  judgment  go  by  default.  He  was  no  longer 
a  free  member  of  society ;  his  liberty  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 

In  these  circumstances,  another  man  would 
have  chosen  the  least  of  two  evils.  He  would 
have  preferred  telling  his  wife,  to  going  to 
prison.  It  is  true  that  in  moments  of  extreme 
excitement  several  wild  schemes  entered  John 
Hawker's  head.  He  had  thought  of  robbing 
the  till,  but  to  give  himself  up  to  eternal  do- 
mestic discord  by  divulging  his  secret  was  too 
dreadful  to  be  contemplated. 
'  Exasperated  at  his  silence,  Staple  pursued 
him  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  one  morning, 
while  the  devoted  shopman  was  mechanically 
checking  off  an  invoice  in  the  little  parlor,  a 
rough-looking  man  entered  the  shop.  Luckily, 
a  customer  was  engaging  Mrs.  Hawker's  at- 
tention, and  on  the  stranger's  inquiring  for 
her  husband,  she  desired  him  to  "step  in." 
The  moment  the  parlor  door  was  open,  and 
John's  eyes  fell  on  the  stranger,  he  saw  it  was 
all  over  with  him.  He  first  shut  the  door, 
and  then  the  ledger ;  took  off  one  of  his  short 
sleeves,  and  looked  for  his  hat.  .  "I  suppose 
I  must  go  with  you  ?  "  he  remarked,  in  a  tone 
of  resignation. 

"  Oh,  no ! "  answered  the  man,  pulling  out  a 
worn  much  pocket-book  ;  "  you  labor  under  a 
mistake  ;  this  writ " — and  he  exhibited  a  long 
strip  of  parchment — "  this  writ  is  not  a  capias. 


'         Maria. 
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I  have  not  come  to  take  your  body ;  we  only 
want  the  goods — thut  is  all." 

"The  what?"  asked  John,  aghast;  "the 
goods  !  the  furniture  ?  " 

u  Of  course  !  and  stock  in  trade  too — at 
least  so  much  of  it  as  will  cover  the  debt  and 
costs." 

John  thought  of  the  sofa,  the  carpet,  and 
the  other  elegancies  of  the  up-stairs  room,  in 
which  his  wife  took  such  pride,  and  felt  that 
he  would  much  rather  have  gone  to  prison  at 
once.  His  old  terrors  came  over  him  as  he 
contemplated  the  avalanche  that  was  about  to 
fall.  Here  was  a  crisis.  The  execution  was 
in  the  house.  Now  it  was  all  over.  u  Mercy 
on  me ! "  he  exclaimed,  clasping  his  hands ; 
"now  my  wife  must  know  of  it !" 

"Not  by  any  means,"  said  the  sheriff's  man, 
as  he  took  off  his  great  coat,  and  sat  in  the 
chair  to  make  himself  perfectly  at  home  ;  "  at 
all  events,  not  just  yet,  for  I  dare  say  it  would 
distress  her — poor  thing  !" 

u  But  how  can  it  be  avoided,  my  good  man  ?  " 
asked  John,  grasping  the  stranger's  sjioulder 
with  unnatural  energy. 

"Why,  this  way.  You  see,  I  am  now  in 
-sion  of  your  goods  and  chattels,  and  you 
can  keep  me  here,  if  you  like,  for  nine  days, 
which  will  give  you  time  to  look  about  you 
and  raise  the  money.  But  if  you  don't  ar- 
range, before  that  time,  we  must  call  in  the 
broker,  and  sell." 

"  Something  may  turn  up,  to  be  sure,"  said 
Hawker,  thoughtfully  ;  "but  you  will  have  to 
live  and  sleep  here.  I  cannot  keep  that  from 
my  wife." 

"  Nothing  more  easy.  Can  I  not  pretend  to 
be  a  cousin  of  yours,  just  come  home  from  sea  ?" 

"  But  I  have  no  cousin  at  sea." 

"  Then  we  must  try  something  else.  Men 
in  possession,  as  they  call  us,  are  obliged  to 
turn  anything  to  accommodate  parties.  When 
1  get  into  great  people's  houses,  they  put  me 
in  livery,  and  visitors  little  think  they  are 
waited  on  by  the  sheriff's  man.  In  other 
houses,  1  pretend  to  be  a  lodger  who  boards 
with  the  family  ;  but  I  always  find  the  cousin 
from  sea  to  answer  best.  Make  haste,"  he 
added,  "and  think  of  something ;  your  wife 
is  coming  !  Have  you  no  relations  abroad  ?  " 

At  this  opportune  question,  the  cause  of  all 
his  mistortuni's  (htrtod  into  his  mind,  and 
•I  oh  u  had  just  enough  sense  left  to  say,  "Yes  : 
my  brother  ;  he  emigrated  three  months  ago." 


The  man  replied,  "  Very  well ;  leave  the 
rest  to  me,"  just  in  time  ;  for  the  words  were 
scarcely  uttered  before  Mrs.  Hawker  entered 
the  parlor.  The  ingenious  man  in  possession 
exercised  his  imagination  so  successfully,  that 
for  a  time  he  deceived  the  not  easily  "taken 
in"  Mrs.  Hawker.  He  said  he  had  been  sent 
by  the  emigrants  to  give  an  account  of  their 
embarkation,  and  to  say  they  were  quite  well, 
adding  that  he  was  very  glad  to  accept  the 
kind  invitation  which  Mr.  Hawker  had  given 
him  to  stay  a  day  or  two,  to  await  the  arrival 
of  some  money  he  expected  from  London. 

The  lady  frowned  upon  her  husband  one  of 
those  annihilating  looks  which  generally  made 
John  tremble."  The  guest,  however,  who 
boasted,  and  not  untruly,  that  he  had  seen  a 
great  deal  of  life,  made  himself,  during  the 
rest  of  the  day,  so  agreeable  to  his  hostess  by 
a  little  adroit  flattery,  that  after  supper  she 
produced  the  gold-colored  Sherry,  and  caused 
a  bed  to  be  made  for  him  on  the  new  sofa  in 
the  best  room. 

As  for  poor  John,  he  went  about  the  house 
next  day  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  The  little 
wit  he  usually  possessed  was  completely  fright- 
ened out  of  him,  and  only  returned  when  some- 
thing happened  that  tended  to  awaken  his 
"good  lady's"  suspicions,  and  consequently 
his  own  fears.  For  instance,  the  stranger's 
story  concerning  the  departed  brother,  turned 
out,  on  cross-examination,  to  be  rather  incon- 
sistent. Sometimes  John  was  said  to  have 
four  nephews  instead  of  two ;  at  others,  his 
brother  had  gone  to  New  Zealand  instead  of 
to  Australia  ;  till  at  length,  on  the  sixth  day, 
Mrs.  Hawker's  suspicions  were  so  effectually 
roused  that  she  told  John  confidentially  she 
believed  the  man  was  an  impostor,  and  hinted 
the  expediency  of  consulting  some  intelligent 
constable.  This  gave  the  husband  a  new  fit 
of  dread.  He  bore  up  against  it  as  long  as  he 
could,  but  at  length  when  the  man  in  pos- 
session was  detected  smoking  a  pipe  by  the 
kitchen  chimney,  the  lady  vowed  she  would 
submit  to  be  deceived  no  longer. 

.John's  agony  was  now  worked  up  to  such  a 
pitch  that  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever 
and  symptoms  of  incipient  insanity.  But  here 
the  rigid  shopwoman  relaxed  into  the  affec- 
tionate wife.  All  her  attentions  were  centred 
on  her  husband.  The  doctor  was  sent  for,  and 
every  minute  to  be  spared  from  the  shop  was 
passed  by  his  bedside.  The  stranger  made 
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himself  too  useful  to  be  thought  unkindly  of; 
but  still  he  had  a  duty  to  perform,  and  the  9th 
day  was  to-morrow  !  The  doctor's  report  to 
Mrs.  Hawker  tended  to  hasten  on  the  crisis, 
which  seemed  inevitable.  He  said  that  John's 
disease  was  mental  rather  than  physical ;  that 
it  was  evident  he  had  something  on  his  mind, 
— something  awful.  Thereupon  she  entreated 
her  husband  to  unbosom  himself.  She  tried 
all  that  endearment  and  coaxing  could  do ; 
and  three  several  times  had  John  essayed  to 
divulge  his  secret,  but  on  each  occasion  his 
courage  failed  him  and  he"  was  silent.  But 
at  the  very  moment  that  Mrs.  Hawker  was 
making  a  third  endeavor  to  extract  the  secret 
from  her  husband,  who  should  enter  the  shop 
but  the  brother  who  it  was  supposed  had  emi- 
grated !  Having  quarrelled  with  Mrs.  Hawker 
some  time  previously,  he  declined  seeing  her, 
but  desired  to  have  an  interview  with  his 
brother,  alone.  This  he  had,  and  related  that 
having  gone  to  London  to  embark  on  board 
the  emigrant  ship,  he  accidentally  met  Lord 
Winter's  land  steward,  who  dissuaded  him 
from  so  rash  a  step,  wrote  to  his  lordship,  and 
he  had  given  him  the  position  of  bailiff.  "  So, 
as  I  have  no  passage  money  to  pay,"  he  added, 
"  I  can  return  your  ten  pounds." 

u  What ! "  said  John,  starting  up  in  his 
bed,  with  a  degree  of  energy  that  alarmed  his 
brother,  "  what  did  you  say  about  the  ten 
pounds  ?  " 

"  Here  it  is,"  replied  the  elder  Hawker,  show- 
ing the  bank  note. 

"  But  the  costs  ?  " 

"  What  costs  ?  " 

This  question  was  answered  by  a  rambling 
account  of  all  poor  John  had  endured  for  his 
brother's  sake.  So  the  man  in  possession  was  at 
once  called  up,  and  the  money  (debt  and  costs) 
was  paid  by  the  debtor. 

John's  peace  of  mind  and  health  were  soon 
completely  restored.  Since  the  unfortunate 
transaction  of  the  ten  pounds,  he  and  his  wife 
have  got  on  so  well  in  the  world  that  they 
talk  of  retiring  from  business. 

John  Hawker's  case  is  one  out  of  a  thousand 
that  end  much  worse  than  they  began.  Boys, 
if  you  have  done  wrong,  and  are  in  trouble, 
make  no  delay :  have  the  moral  courage 
to  tell  your  parents,  or  others  concerned,  at 
once,  and  candidly,  that  you  have  done  amiss, 
and  even  though  you  receive  a  slight  punish- 
ment you  will  be  happy  in  the  knowledge  that 


you  have  done  your  duty  and  corrected  an  evil 
habit.  Girls,  too,  can  see  that  Mrs.  Hawker 
did  not  act  wisely,  and  would  have  spared  her- 
self much  trouble,  and  her  husband  much  an- 
noyance and  temptation,  by  exercising  greater 
leniency  and  dispelling  the  dark  cloud  which 
hung  over  him  and  threatening  every  moment 
to  break. 


Anecdotes  of  Mezzofnnti. 


Cardinal  Mezzofanti  was  the  greatest  lin- 
guist the  World  ever  knew.  He  was  a  native 
of  Bologna,  and  in  early  life  became  remarka- 
ble for  his  facility  in  acquiring  foreign  lan- 
guages. There  are  many  anecdotes  and  inci- 
dents related  concerning  him.  A  man  from  the 
north  of  Europe  came  to  him  one  day,  speak- 
ing a  most  difficult  patois,  which  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  comprehend.  As  the  Car- 
dinal had  never  heard  it  before,  he  was  pecu- 
liarly interested  in  it,  and  desired  the  man  to 
come  every  day,  and  always  to  speak  to  him 
in  that  dialect,  explaining  the  meaning  of  the 
different  words  through  the  medium  of  his 
scanty  store  of  Italian.  At  length,  to  the  ut- 
ter amazement  of  the.  north  man,  Mezzofanti 
spoke  to  him  in  his  own  wild  patois.  "How 
could  Monsignore  have  learned  the  language, 
for  no  other  man  in  Rome,  except  myself, 
knows  one  word  of  it  ? "  inquired  he.  The 
Cardinal  laughingly  replied,  "It  is  yourself 
who  was  my  teacher.  I  never  forget  a  word  I 
once  hear." 

When  he  was  a  very  young  priest  he  was 
summoned  to  confess  two  criminals  who  were 
to  die  next  day.  Going  into  their  deep,  dark 
cells,  he  found  they  could  not  understand  one 
word  he  said.  Discovering  what  was  their 
native  land,  he  retired  to  his  room,  and  in  one 
night  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  their 
language  to  hear  their  confessions  and  give 
them  the  consolations  of  our  holy  religion  ere 
they  were  executed.  From  that  moment,  it  is 
said,  Cardinal  Mezzofanti  had  never  the  slight- 
est difficulty  in  acquiring  any  language.  "It 
would  seem,"  says  a  non-Catholic  writer,  "  as 
though  the  noble  and  heart-warm  purpose 
which  urged  on  his  mind  during  that  weary 
night  had  proved  its  own  reward,  and  the  ear- 
nest prayer  for  power  to  console  two  dying 
creatures  was  miraculously  blessed  by  God 
Himself." 


THE 
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Hymn  of  the  Portuguese  Fishermen. 

7T  HE  clouds  foretell  a  storm,  Lady, 
^  The  sea-gall  skims  the  wave 
Which,  ere  the  nightfall  closes, 

May  be  oar  lonely  grave, 
If  thou  be  not  our  refuge, — 

Save  us,  oh  Mother,  save  ! 

We  must  dare  the  tempest,  Lady  ; 

Our  bark  rides  in  the  bay  ; 
Our  wives  and  children  ask  for  bread, 

We  cannot  now  delay. 
But,  ere  we  weigh  the  anchor, 

Mother,  to  thee  we  pray. 

We  come  with  trusting  love,  Lady, 
A  nd  kneel  before  thy  shrine  ; 

lie  with  us  in  our  dang'rous  path 
Over  the  salt  sea's  brine, 

And  guard  thy  lowly  fisher  sons 
For,  Mother,  we  are  thine  ! 


Our 


Lady  of  the  Epistle  on  the  Jan- 
iculum. 


THK   Mn;  LOULOUS   M  \i»os\  \. 


HV    AKTHUK. 


5HO  that  lias  ever  visited  Home  can 
forget  the  Janiculuni,  loftiest  and  most 
majestic  of  the  Seven  Eternal  Hills? 
It  was  onre,  in  days  remote,  the  impregnable 
citadel  of  the  Sabine  King  .hums,  from  whom 
it  took  its  name.  In  more  modern  times  it 
received  the  name  of  Montorio — cr  Golden 
Mount — from  the  bright  yellow  color  of  its 
loam.  To  the  Catholic  it  is  the  Golgotha  of 


Rome,  for  on  its  brow  was  crucified,  head 
downward  (at  his  own  wish,  wrote  Tertullian), 
St.  Peter.  Need  I  describe  the  great  city  as 
seen  from  that  eminence  ?  No  :  for  the  picture 
is  familiar  even  to  those  who  have  only  seen 
Rome  with  the  eyes  of  the  soul.  But  a  picture 
may  be  seen  in  a  variety  of  lights,  and  convey  a 
consequent  variety  of  impressions.  Rome  never 
impressed  me  with  deeper  awe  than  when  I  stood 
upon  the  steps  of  the  Church  of  San  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  and  looked  down  upon  its  forest  of 
domes,  towers,  palaces,  and  stately  ruins,  while 
the  elements  rioted  in  the  fury  of  a  mid-winter 
storm;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same 
scene  witnessed  from  the  same  spot  on  a  bright 
evening  in  May,  say  when  Rome's  hundreds 
of  bells  peal  forth  one  great,  harmonious  "Ave 
Maria,"  fills  the  heart  with  an  ineffable  peace. 
One  forgets  the  atrocious  materialism  of  the 
world,  and,  instead  of  going  down  into  the  city, 
is  disposed  to  enter  the  church  and  think  pray- 
erfully on  the  mystic  life  of  God's  kingdom  on 
earth,  His  Church.  How  consonant  with  our 
thoughts  the  clattering  sandals  of  that  medi- 
aeval friar  who  is  moving  about  the  high  altar 
attending  to  his  evening  duties,  and  whisper- 
ing Aves  the  while  !  How  reverently  he  genu- 
flects before  the  tabernacle  !  With  equal  rev- 
erence he  fills  the  little  sanctuary  lamp  with 
oil.  Each  act  is  performed  as  if  it  were  for 
the  first  and  last  time,  for  the  mystic  life  just 
alluded  to  affects  little  acts  as  well  as  spiritual 
contemplation.  Would  you  speak  to  a  gentle- 
man ?  Address  him.  He  will  tell  you  with 
apostolic  simplicity  all  about  the  church  and 
adjoining  convent  of  Franciscans,  from 
foundation  down  to  the  present  day.  That 
Ferdinand  II  and  Elizabeth  of  Spain  rebuilt 
the  church  and  convent  in  1.502,  to  guard  and 
honor  the  spot  hallowed  by  St.  Peter's  ornci- 
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tixion ;  that  immediately  over  the  spot  the 
great  Bramante  erected  the  tetnpietto — little 
temple — which  is  now  considered  by  architects 
to  be  the  gem  of  Rome  after  the  Temple  of 
Vesta  ;  that  shoals  of  pilgrims  visit  the  spot 
and  carry  away  as  a  precious  treasure-trove 
some  of  the  clay  from  the  hole  in  which  St. 
Peter's  cross  rested  ;  that  the  remains  of  the 
great  Hugh  O'Neill,  the  Red  Hand  of  Ulster, 
and  of  O'Donnell,  also  famous  in  the  history 
of  Ireland,  rest  side  by  side  in  the  church  ;  and, 
finally,  that  the  beautiful  picture  of  our  Lady 
in  a  side  chapel  was  painted  by  the  immortal 
Pomarancio,  and  is  famous  for  authenticated 
miracles, — is  the  information  that  he  will  com- 
municate to  you  between  one  pinch  of  snuff 
and  another. 

Let  me  take  up  the  narrative  where  he  drops 
it,  the  subject  being  that  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna. Among  the  artists  who  contributed 
towards  adorning  the  church  and  convent  of 
San  Pietro  in  Montorio  was  Nicolo  Pomaran- 
cio. He  selected  the  subject  which  was  near- 
est and  dearest  to  the  heart  of  every  artist  of 
his  time,  the  Mother  of  God.  To  say  that  the 
blessed  features  are  lovingly  majestic  conveys 
but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  transcending 
beauty  of  the  picture.  She  is  represented  with 
a  scroll  in  her  left  hand,  indicative  of  the 
Epistle,  which,  a  southern  tradition  declares, 
our  Lady  addressed  from  Jerusalem  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Messina  in  Sicily,  who  were  converted 
to  the  faith  by  St.  Paul.  I  will  speak  of  the 
Letter  farther  on.  The  picture  was  let  into 
the  outer  wall  of  the  convent  which  abutted  on 
the  steep  ascent  leading  to  the  church  and  to 
the  summit  of  the  Janiculum.  It  became  at 
once  the  object  of  the  people's  veneration,  and 
they  prayed  before  it  under  the  title  of  the 
Madonna  delta  Lettera.  The  name  soon  be- 
came as  dear  to  the  Trasteverini  of  that  quar- 
ter as  it  was  to  the  Messinese.  The  occur- 
rence of  a  miracle  in  1713  increased  the  devo- 
tion of  the  people,  and  made  the  picture,  al- 
ready famous  as  the  production  of  a  great  ar- 
tist, an  object  of  devotional  admiration,  not 
only  in  the  Eternal  City,  but  throughout  Italy. 
In  the  neighboring  convent  of  nuns,  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  Seven  Dolors,  one  of 
the  Sisters  lay  prostrated  by  a  serious  malady. 
On  the  4th  of  November,  of  the  year  men- 
tioned, she  was  at  the  point  of  death.  From  a 
human  point  of  view,  her  case  was  hopeless. 
One  of  her  Sisters  invoked  the  intercession  of 


Our  Lady  of  the  Epistle,  and  anointed  the 
dying  nun  with  the  oil  of  the  lamp  which 
burned  before  the  picture.  As  the  simple  and 
authentic  chronicle  relates,  "  hardly  had  that 
been  done,  when  the  dying  woman  arose  healed, 
nay,  vigorous :  an<J,  full  of  jubilation,  she  be- 
took herself,  with  the  other  Sisters,  into  the 
church  in  order  to  thank  God  and  the  most 
holy  Virgin  for  the  instantaneous  cure." 
When  the  news  of  this  miracle  had  spread 
through  Rome,  the  people  declared  with  one 
accord  that  the  picture  should  be  housed  in  an 
appropriate  sanctuary,  and  a  petition  to  that 
effect  was  laid  before  Pope  Clement  XI.  Their 
pious  wishes  were  realized  in  the  following 
year  (17 14).  When  the  outer  wall  of  the  Con- 
vent of  San  Pietro  was  removed,  to  make  way 
for  the  glorious  road  which  now  serpentines 
from  the  Lungara  to  the  Gate  of  St.  Pancra- 
tius  on  the  summit  of  the  Janiculum,  "the 
picture,"  says  an  apposite  lapidary  inscription, 
"was  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  con- 
veyed into  the  neighboring  Church  of  San 
Pietro,  on  the  12th  of  August."  The  chron- 
icles of  the  monastery  narrate,  furthermore, 
that,  in  view  of  the  many  subsequent  prodigies 
wrought  through  the  intercession  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Epistle,  the  Vatican  Chapter,  by  a  de- 
cree dated  Oct.  11,  1716,  resolved  to  place  a 
golden  crown  on  the  head  of  the  picture.  This 
decree  was  solemnly  carried  into  effect  in  the 
May  of  the  following  year,  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff himself  and  many  Cardinals  assisting  at 
the  ceremony.  At  the  same  time  a  commis- 
sion of  two  prelates  and  the  Superior  of  the 
convent  was  instituted  by  the  Pope,  the  object 
being  to  adopt  measures  relating  to  the  vener- 
ation of  our  Lady  under  this  title.  The  title 
itself  first  came  under  the  consideration  of  the 
commission.  It  was  decided  that  the  scroll  in 
the  left  hand  of  the  Virgin  represented,  not  a 
book,  as  was  maintained  by  some  critics,  but 
a  letter,  which  bore  reference  to  the  tradition 
obtaining  among  the  Messinese.  Having  es- 
tablished this  much,  they  confirmed  the  title 
bestowed  upon  the  picture  by  popular  ac- 
clamation, and  the  Pontiff  ratified  the  deci- 
sion. 

When  the  Roman  Republic  of  1798  was 
proclaimed,  the  Convent  of  San  Pietro  in  Moii- 
torio  was  suppressed.  The  monks,  however, 
did  not  disband,  an  asylum  having  been  offered 
them  in  the  great  Convent  of  San  Francesco  a 
Ripa.  Thither,  too,  was  conveyed  in  proces- 
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sion  the  precious  picture,  despoiled,  however, 
of  the  crown  and  jewels  with  which  the  ten- 
der and  generous  piety  of  the  faithful  had 
adorned  it.  Let  it  be  observed  here  that  every 
introduction  of  liberal  institutions  into  Italy 
— and  we  may  say  the  same  of  all  the  Latin 
countries — has  invariably  been  signalized  by  a 
general  spoliation  of  Church  property,  while 
the  personal  dowry  of  our  Lady's  sanctuaries, 
by  which  I  mean  her  jewels  and  other  orna- 
ments, has  been,  and  is  to  this  day,  the  object 
of  most  especial  interest  to  liberals.  For  in- 
stance, Napoleon  I  despoiled  the  statue  of  our 
Lady  at  Loreto,  and  sent  the  jewels  to  France 
to  be  disposed  of  for  money.  It  would  be  an 
interesting  study  to  follow  the  history  of  those 
jewels.  Picture  to  yourself  the  elation  of  the 
Parisian  Hebrews  when  the  gems  were  ex- 
posed for  sale.  But — ah  !  yes — I  only  wanted 
to  say,  in  addition,  that  so  special  is  the  inter- 
est taken  by  the  liberals  in  the  offerings  of  the 
faithful  at  our  Lady's  shrines,  that  two  min- 
ions of  the  Italian  Government  stand  to-day 
with  drawn  swords  near  the  contribution-box 
of  the  Basilica  at  Loreto,  to  guard  it  against 
the  rapacity  of  the  Conventuals  ! 

The  Franciscans  returned  to  their  convent 
in  1802,  bringing  with  them  Poraarancio's 
picture.  In  1809  they  were  again  suppressed, 
this  time  by  the  French.  Following  his  usual 
method,  Napoleon  I  removed  Raphael's  mas- 
terpiece— in  fact,  the  masterpiece  of  the  world 
— the  famous  picture  of  the  Transfiguration, 
from  its  place  over  the  high  altar,  where  it 
had  been  placed  by  the  munificence  of  Car- 
dinal Giulio  dei  Medici,  later  Pope  Clement 
VII,  and  sent  it  to  Paris.*  In  its  place  the 
friars  of  San  Pietro  placed  the  Madonna  della 
Lettera.  Later,  in  1838,  when  the  high  al- 
tar was  rebuilt,  the  picture  was  restored  to 
the  ancient  chapel,  where  it  is  still  the  object 
of  pious  veneration.  The  feast  of  the  Ma- 
donna della  Lettera  is  celebrated  on  the  last 
Sunday  in  August  by  the  recitation  of  the 
Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  by  the  members 
of  the  community  alone,  a  privilege  granted 
by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  in  a  Re- 
script dated  in  1736.  The  Feast  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  Second  Class  in  the  liturgy 
by  a  Rescript  of  Pius  VI,  dated  March  11, 
177:. 


*  This  picture  was  afterwards  restored  to  Rome,  and 
is  now  the  greatest  treasure  in  the  Vatican  Gallery. 


And  now,  a  word  or  two  about  the  Letter 
itself.  Let  me  premise  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple which  underlies  every  decision  emanat- 
ing from  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites 
and  affecting  acts  of  worship  and  veneration* 
that  the  Church  is  very  chary  of  pronouncing 
a  dogmatic  decision  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
alleged  fact  or  relic  which  gives  rise  to  a  de- 
votion. There  are  many  things  in  religion 
which  are  piously  believed — qua,  pie  credun- 
tur,  in  ecclesiastical  parlance — by  individuals 
and  communities,  which  the  Church  neither 
condemns  nor  approves,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  she  may  give  her  formal  approval  to  de- 
votions and  forms  arising  from  such  beliefs. 
Thus,  for  instance,  she  has  not  only  approved 
of  the  devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  but 
has  opened  the  treasures  of  her  indulgences 
for  the  benefit  of  the  faithful.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  from  this  that  she  has  given 
a  dogmatic  decision  upon  the  authenticity  of 
the  apparition  of  our  Lady  at  Lourdes.  The 
same  observation  holds  good  in  regard  to  the 
apparitions  at  Einsideln  and  elsewhere.  Each 
documentary  declaration  of  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation of  Rites  affecting  devotional  ques- 
tions of  this  nature  is  supplemented  with  the 
following  phrase,  which,  so  common  is  its  use, 
has  become  proverbial  in  ecclesiastical  litera- 
ture, Reservata  tamen  qucestione  de  authentici- 
tate  apparitionis, — "Reserving,  however,  the 
question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  apparition." 
So  it  is  with  many  relics  the  authenticity  of 
which  rests  upon  traditions  or  legends.  The 
divine  wisdom  of  the  Church  shines  lumi- 
nously in  her  declarations  concerning  them. 
The  direct  object  thereof  is  not  their  authen- 
ticity, but  the  edification  of  the  faithful.  Nor 
is  the  direct  object  of  the  devotion  of  the  faith- 
ful the  reputed  relic,  image,  or  picture,  but 
God  Himself,  and  because  of  Him,  and  for 
Him,  His  saints.  It  is  only  when  such  pious 
beliefs  touch  or  even  border  upon  the  super- 
stitious that  the  Church  speaks  on  a  question 
of  dogmatic  fact,  and  then  she  speaks — to  the 
point,  shirking  no  labor,  though  it  covers 
cycles  of  centuries,  which  may  throw  light 
upon  her  deliberations.  Let  the  reader  fortify 
himself  with  patience  and  go  through  the 
wearisome  process  of  examination  which  pre- 
cedes the  canonization  of  a  saint,  and  he  will 
be  amply  convinced  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
promised  to  the  Church  at  her  institution 
abides  with  her  still. 
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I  here  subjoin  a  translation  of  the  Letter 
said  to  be  written  by  our  Lady  to  the  people 
of  Messina : 

"Mary  Virgin,  Daughter  of  Joachim  and  Anna, 
most  humble  servant  of  God,  Mother  of  Jesus  Christ 
Crucified,  of  the  Tribe  of  Juda,  of  the  House  of  David  : 
health  to  all  the  people  of  Messina,  and  the  Benedic- 
tion of  God  the  Father  Omnipotent. 

"  It  is  known  to  us  through  a  public  document  that 
you  all  have  with  great  faith  sent  to  us  legates  and 
ambassadors  confessing  that  our  Son,  the  Only  Begot- 
ten of  God,  is  God  and  Man  ;  and  that  after  His  Resur- 
rection He  ascended  into  Heaven.  As  you  have  known 
the  Way  of  Life  through  the  preaching  of  Paul  the 
Chosen  Apostle — for  which  reason  we  bless  you,  and 
your  City,  of  which  we  will  be  the  perpetual  Protectress. 

*'  From  Jerusalem,  in  the  Forty-Second  year  of  our 
Son  :  first  Indiction  ;  twenty-seventh  Moon,  on  the  day 
of  Thursday,  the  3d  of  June." 

There  is  no  historic  proof  extant  which  will 
authenticate  this  document.  No  historian 
makes  mention  of  it.  Nay,  it  is  not  even 
known  for  a  certainty  whether  the  Blessed 
Virgin  died  at  Jerusalem  or  at  Ephesus.  St. 
Epiphanius,  in  view  of  her  singular  excellence, 
and  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  silence  of 
Scripture,  did  not  venture  to  say  whether  she 
died  a  natural  death  and  was  buried,  or  enjoyed 
an  exemption  from  the  common  lot  of  man- 
kind. "  But  the  Catholic  Church,"  says  Ba- 
ronius,  "admits  of  no  doubt  as  to  the  death  of 
the  Mother  of  God ;  she  was  human,  and,  as 
such,  under  the  necessity  of  paying  the  pen- 
alty of  all  flesh."  (Alzog.)  The  last  men- 
tion made  of  the  Mother  of  God  is  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  v.  14: 
"All  these  were  persevering  with  one  mind  in 
prayer  with  the  women,  and  Mary,  the  Mother 
of  Jesus,  and  with  His  brethren."  That  Mary 
was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  on  that  Pen- 
tecost day  is  undoubted,  and  that  in  such 
plenitude  she  became  invested  with  an  apos- 
tolic zeal  for  the  weal  of  the  primitive  Church 
is  also  no  gratuitous  assumption.  But  that 
she  taught  or  encouraged  the  faithful  other- 
wise than  by  the  luminous  example  of  her  own 
faith  and  dutiful  expectation  of  being  united 
with  her  own  Son  in  heaven,  we  know  not.  The 
above  Letter  will  not  stand  the  test  of  historic 
or  even  literary  criticism.  But  her  interces- 
sory works  from  her  assumption  to  this  very 
hour  have  peopled  heaven  with  myriads  of 
glad  souls ;  nor  does  her  loving  mission  cease 
till  the  last  soul  of  earth  has  passed  to  eter- 
nity, till  there  be  but  one  Church — the  Glo- 
rious Triumphant! 


"  Donna,  se'  tan  to  grande  e  tan  to  vali, 
Che  qual  vuol  grazia,  ed  a  te  non  ricorre 
Sua  disianza  vuol  volar  senz'  ali." 

DANTE,  Paradiso,  Canto  xxziii. 

"  So  mighty  art  thou,  Lady,  and  to  great, 

That  he,  who  grace  desireth,  and  comes  not 
To  tbee  for  aidance,  fain  would  have  desire 
Fly  without  wings." — Gary's  Translation. 


Joseph  Haydn.— The  Story  of  his  Life. 


BY   FRANZ   VON  SEEBURG. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  sadness,  almost  of 
desolation,  that  Haydn  entered  the  outskirts 
of  Vienna  on  a  bright,  warm  evening.  The 
beautiful  city,  with  its  towers,  its  cupolas, 
its  palaces,  its  proud  and  its  lowly  dwellings, 
lay  stretched  out  at  his  feet  in  the  waning 
light.  Some  of  the  convent  bells  were  invit- 
ing the  people  to  evening  devotions.  From 
St.  Stephen's  was  heard  the  rumbling  sound 
of  the  tower  clock  announcing  the  hour — 
eight  deep,  full;  solemn  strokes,  which  were 
caught  up  and  repeated  by  countless  other 
bells, — and  then  all  was  silent  once  more. 
Haydn  leaned  on  his  staff,  and,  from  the  emi- 
nence where  he  stood,  looked  down  thought- 
fully on  the  city, — a  truly  attractive  picture 
for  such  as  could  call  one  of  those  roofs  on 
which  he  gazed  his  own  dear  home.  But 
what  a  wall  of  stone  it  was  to  him  who  was 
obliged  to  say  and  feel :  "  I  am  a  stranger 
everywhere,  in  every  street,  at  every  door !  No 
one  that  knows  me ;  no  one  to  welcome  me,  no 
one  to  love  me ;  I  am  a  stranger  to  all.  Yon- 
der I  see  clearly  in  the  twilight  the  high  roof 
of  the  Kapellhaus;  but  even  there  I  am  a 
stranger.  I  was  beaten  with  a  stick  and 
turned  out  like  a  dog.  I  entreated,  but  all  in 
vain.  Reutter  kept  his  word  :  *  You  will  first 
be  beaten,  and  then  turned  out ! '  And  now 
I  return  to  this  city  in  which  all  are  strangers 
to  me.  But  with  my  youth,  and  what  people 
are  pleased  to  call  my  talent,  I  will  strive  to 
establish  my  fortune.  God  knows  I  should 
hardly  enter  the  city  were  I  not  encouraged 
by  the  mysterious  call  of  the  bells  that  invites 
me  from  the  church  towers.  God  with  me,  I 
will  venture  it." 

There  was  no  lack  of  boarding-houses,  but 
our  traveller  felt  a  loathing  for  the  rough 
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ways  of  those  suburban  inns.  He  walked  on 
into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  felt  uncon- 
sciously drawn  to  the  neighborhood  of  St. 
Stephen's  and  the  Kapellhaus.  It  was  a  long, 
narrow  street  through  which  he  walked ;  at 
last  his  strength  gave  out,  and  he  made  his 
way  to  a  boarding-house.  He  troubled  him- 
self little  about  food  and  drink  ;  he  slept  on 
his  hard  bed  till  late  in  the  morning,  and  when 
he  awoke  at  last,  care  and  anxiety  again  stared 
him  in  the  face. 

Haydn  went  to  St.  Stephen's  Church.  Its 
high,  dark  aisles  were  the  first  to  greet  him 
kindly  as  acquaintances.  How  often  had 
he  here  poured  forth  his  soul  in  song  till  pil- 
lars and  vaults  sent  back  the  echoes  !  Now 
he  knelt  in  an  obscure  side-chapel,  where  deep 
silence  reigned  around.  His  soul  repelled 
the  thoughts  of  the  outer  world,  and  he 
prayed  long  and  in  childlike  words.  With  a 
lightened  heart,  and  clear,  beaming  eyes,  he 
left  the  church.  New  strength  and  cour- 
age animated  him.  He  looked  boldly  up  at 
the  proud  houses  around,  and  at  the  men  that 
passed  him  on  the  street.  Whither  now  ? 
This  question  threw  a  slight  shadow  over  his 
spirits  ;  for,  short  though  it  was,  he  could  find 
no  answer  to  it. .  With  his  hands  in  the  pock- 
ets of  his  threadbare  coat,  and  his  little  bun- 
dle, containing  two  shirts  under  his  arm,  he 
went  from  street  to  street,  looking  at  the  bills 
announcing  rooms  to  rent.  "A  salon,  with 
bedroom  richly  furnished,  on  the  first  floor." 
Haydn  read,  laughed,  thought  of  his  few 
gulden,  and  Went  on  his  way.  u  What  a  figure 
I  should  cut  in  such  a  distinguished  place  !" 
he  said,  looking  down  at  his  dress. 

Thus  talking  to  himself,  he  came  to  the 
Kohlmarkt.  Here  he  noticed  a  high,  sharp- 
gabled  house,  over  the  narrow  door  of  which 
was  marked  the  number  1220,  and  to  the  right 
of  that  hung  a  small  piece  of  card-board  with 
the  announcement :  "  Room  to  rent.  A  poor 
person  can  find  a-aleeping-room  in  the  attic  very 
cheap."  Haydn  read  and  re-read  the  simple 
words,  and  at  last  clapped  his  hands,  so  that  the 
passers-by  stopped  to  look  at  him,  some  with 
wonder,  others  with  distrust.  But  the  youth 
paid  little  attention  to  them ;  likely  he  did 
not  even  see  them.  "Sepperl,"  he  laughed, 
"  the  sign  was  put  up  for  you,  and  for  no  one 
else, — just  as  if  the  good  people  up  there  knew 
you.  A  poor  person, — a  room  in  the  attic — 
very  cheap  !  Nothing  could  be  better."  The 


steps  ran  up,  like  Jacob's  ladder,  in  a  long  steep 
line  from  the  door  to  just  under  the  roof. 
Haydn  crossed  his  forehead  to  invoke  a  bless- 
ing, and  then  he  began  his  ascent  up  some 
hundred  and  fifty  steps.  At  the  top,  he  in- 
cautiously struck  his  head  against  a  beam  of 
the  roof,  startling  a  cat  from  her  repose.  He 
now  stood  at  the  door.  The  bell- handle — a 
bit  of  string — hung  at  the  side,  and  as  the 
youth  gave  it  a  rather  vigorous  pull,  a  harsh- 
sounding  bell  answered  his  touch  as  if  it 
would  call  down  a  storm.  An  old  man  opened 
the  door,  and  when  he  saw  the  youth  stand- 
ing outside,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  raised 
his  eyebrows,  and  said :  "  Good  friend,  I  do 
not  give  beggars  anything,  because  I  have 
nothing  to  give  them." 
"  But  I  do  not  come  to  beg." 
11  Ah  ! "  and  the  old  man  pulled  his  skull- 
cap off  his  bald  head;  "excuse  me.  What 
can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  You  have  a  sleeping-room  here  to  rent  to- 
a  poor  and  honest  person, — have  you  not  ?  n 
A  slight  bow  was  the  answer,  and  the  door 
was  thrown  open.  Haydn  entered.  In  the 
large  room  sat  an  old  woman,  with  a  coffee- 
mill  on  her  lap.  u  What  does  that  stranger 
want  ? "  she  asked ;  but  her  husband  mo- 
tioned her  to  be  silent.  There  was  a  small 
room  opening  in  from  this  one.  A  little  dor- 
mer window  threw  a  scanty  light  on  the  damp 
walls,  the  dark  and  worn  floor,  the  little  bed, 
and  the  pine-board  table,  near  which  stood  a 
high-backed  chair  with  a  ragged  cushion. 

Haydn,  the  humble,  unassuming  Haydn, 
was  somewhat  undeceived  when  he  beheld  all 
this  finery,  and  he  looked  into  the  old  man's 
countenance. 

"  I  can  recommend  the  room  to  you,"  the 
latter  declared,  bowing  again.    "You  are  a 
student,  I  suppose  ?  " 
"  No :  a  musician." 

"Ah,  a  musician  !  So  much  the  better.  I 
assure  you  that  the  charming  little  room  there 
is  as  quiet  as  any  spot  you  could  find,  even 
out  in  the  forest.  No  noise  from  the  streets 
comes  up  here  to  disturb  one,  and  you  can  sing 
and  play  as  if  you  were  alone  in  the  world." 

"A  great  advantage,  truly,"  answered 
Haydn,  reaching  the  old  man  his  hand. 

"  I  feel  an  affection  for  you  growing  in  me, 
young  sir.  I  think  we  can  come  to  an  under- 
standing. You  will  take  the  little  room,  and 
my  wife  and  I  will  make  things  as  cosy  as  pos- 
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sible  for  you.     What  is  your  name,  if  I  may 
venture  to  ask  ?  " 

44  Joseph  Haydn." 

"Ah  !  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing that  name  before." 

41  Well,  what  do  you  want  a  month  for  the 
little  room,  remembering  that  it  is  for  a  poor 
and  honest  musician  ?  " 

The  old  man  rubbed  his  hands  undecidedly. 
Then  he  called  out  into  the  next  room : 
44  Lisette,  the  gentleman  wishes  to  do  us  the 
honor  of  staying  with  us  in  the  little  spare 
room.  What  do  you  think  if  I  ask  a  gulden  a 
month?"  , 

Madam  Lisette  measured  the  guest  from 
head  to  foot :  her  look  was  searching,  but  not 
unkind. 

44  For  him,"  she  said,  u  we  will  be  content 
with  forty-eight  kreuzers  in  the  beginning  ;  it 
will  be  well  for  him  and  for  us  if  he  can  pay 
so  much  punctually." 

41  Good  ! "  said  Haydn,  joyfully,  although  he 
could  hardly  be  sure  of  the  ability  to  pay  this 
small  sum  for  three  months. 

44 And  your  baggage  ?  " 

Haydn  held  out  his  bundle  in  both  hands  ; 
and  if  he  had  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  old 
couple  he  would  have  perceived  in  them  some- 
thing like  distrust  and  compassion. 

44 1"  have  the  coffee  ready ;  let  us  sit  down 
together ;  we  can  speak  more  at  our  ease  over 
a  warm  and  fragrant  cup  ;  besides,  the  gentle- 
man looks  as  if  he  were  hungry." 

Haydn  considered  himself  fortunate  that  his 
new  landlady  could  see  so  well  and  be  so  prac- 
tical. The  three  were  soon  seated  at  the  family 
table  ;  the  old  lady  placed  four  cups,  a  pewter 
vessel  with  yellow  sugar,  the  bread-basket, 
and  two  cans  with  coffee  and  milk.  Haydn 
watched  the  proceedings,  and  was  only  troubled 
in  regard  to  the  fourth  cup. 

14  We  are  simple  stocking- weavers,"  said  the 
old  lady,  pouring  out  the  coffee.  44  Our  trust 
is  in  God,  and  we  eat  when  we  have  something 
to  eat.  And  besides  we  hold  fast  to  our  hopes 
in  Heaven,  and  we  bow. to  the  will  and  law  of 
God." 

44And  so  it  was  that  my  good,  kind  parents 
brought  me  up,"  answered  Haydn,  warmly. 
41 1  thank  God  for  having  led  me  to  you.  Now 
my  little  room  is  doubly  dear  to  me." 

Frau  Lisette's  eyes  rested  on  the  youth  with 
maternal  satisfaction.  44And  I  am  glad,"  she 
replied,  44that  you  have  such  good,  Christian 


sentiments.    I  begin  to  think  that  I  shall  like 
you." 

44  Mother,  you  are  right,"  said  the  old  man. 
44  It  seems  that  in  this  gentleman  we  have 
taken  a  good  guest  into  our  house.  I  think 
that  we  can  live  together  and  pray  together." 
\  To  this  Haydn  readily  assented.  44  So  let  it 
be,"  he  said  ;  44  but — you  expect  another  guest. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  in  the  way." 

The  old  man  laughed.  44I  do  not  know  why 
our  girl  stays  away  so  long  to-day.  We  have 
a  daughter,  sir,  a  really  good  girl ;  the  fourth 
cup  is  set  for  her." 

Haydn  became  quite  nervous  and  fidgety. 
Looking  into  his  empty  cup,  he  was  thinking 
of  some  plan  of  escape,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  a  young  woman  of  about  twenty  entered. 

44  Our  Mary  has  come  !"  cried  the  old  stock- 
ing-weaver, reaching  out  his  hand  in  welcome. 
44  Sit  down,  pet !  You  kept  us  waiting  for  you 
quite  a  while  to-day.  Don't  be  uneasy;  the 
young  gentleman  has  rented  our  little  room 
there.  He  is  the  Herr  von  Haydn,  a  real  good 
and  pious  young  man,  with  whom  we  shall  get 
on  famously." 

Haydn  felt  his  cheeks  burning  and  his 
tongue  tied.  He  could  not  attempt  a  reply  to 
the  silent  bow  of  the  girl.  As -he  had  before 
studied  his  cup,  so  now  his  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  door.  He  had  no  baggage  to  go  for,  knew 
not  a  single  person  in  Vienna  on  whom  he 
could  call, — but  hold !  There  is  the  Kapell- 
director,  Reutter. 

44  Permit  me  to  say  good-day  for  the  present. 
I  wish  to  visit  an  old  patron  in  the  Kapell- 
haus." — Haydn  felt  that  he  was  not  speak- 
ing the  truth  when  he  called  Reutter  his  pa- 
tron— UI  will  be  back  soon." 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase.  He  drew  a  deep  breath. 

44  Whither  now  ?  "  he  asked  himself.  44  H'm  ! 
I  will  not  make  my  words  false  :  I  will  call  on 
Reutter.  Let  me  see  what  kind  of  a  reception 
the  old  man  will  give  me." 

His  feelings  were  strange  and  peculiar  as  he 
entered  the  well-known  house  and  walked 
through  the  long,  stone  corridor  to  the  Kapell- 
meister's room.  His  heart  beat  loudly  as  he 
ventured  to  knock  at  the  door.  "  Come  in  ! " 
was  said,  in  a  sharp,  harsh  voice.  He  entered 
and  stood  humbly  near  the  door.  Yonder  at  his 
writing-table  sat  the  old  man,  his  countenance 
as  hard  as  ever,  only  his  hair  had  grown  thinner 
and  whiter.  Reutter  fixed  a  long,  dark  look 
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on  Haydn,  and  then  arose  and  walked  over  to 
him. 

"What  do  you  want?  Are  you  not  the 
Joseph  Haydn  whom  I  turned  out  ?  " . 

"Yes,  I  am  the  same.  I  simply  came  to  pay 
my  respects." 

"  To  what  purpose,  then  ?  "  was  the  sharp 
reply.  "I  have  been  accustomed  to  expect 
that  my  scholars  turn  out  well,  provided  "- 
and  his  voice  here  had  a  vicious  sound — "pro- 
vided the*y  have  not  been  expelled.  Now  I 
am  really  curious  to  know  what  the  good-for- 
nothing  Haydn  has  learned  to  do,  who  com- 
poses for  eight  voices  before  he  knows  how  to 
sing  correctly.  What  are  you,  then  ?M 

"Nothing  !"  blurted  out  Haydn,  as  he  felt 
the  hot  tears  welling  up  to  his  eyes. 

Old  Reutter  smiled  a  grim  smile  of  satisfac- 
tion. Thrusting  his  hands  in  his  coat  pockets, 
and  moving  his  head  from  side  to  side,  he  said: 
"That  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected. 
Good,  very  good  !  You  have  fully  realized  the 
expectations  that  were  entertained  in  regard 
to  you.  You  are  turning  beggar  now,  I  sup- 
pose ?  Here  is  a  kreuzer  for  you  ;  buy  a  loaf 
of  bread  with  it,  and  be  a  begging  musician ; 
whether  Vienna  has  one  more  or  less  of  such 
vagabonds  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us." 

"  Sir,  I  have  not  come  to  beg,  though  I  am 
poor  enough,  God  knows.  But — ";  he  could 
go  no  further,  for  the  tears  choked  him. 

The  old  man  was  uneasy.  "  What  do  you 
want  from  me,  then  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Haydn  wiped  away  his  tears.  "I  have 
come  to  Vienna  to  learn  music  and  to  make 
that  talent  fruitful  that  God  has  given  me. 
My  parents  tried  every  means  to  turn  me  away 
from  my  purpose.  For  a  while  filial  love  and 
the  love  of  my  calling  struggled  in  my  breast ; 
the  latter  conquered,  and  I  left  home,  leaving 
a  weeping  mother,  whose  pious  hopes  I  disap- 
pointed, as  she  wished  to  see  me,  her  favorite, 
a  priest  at  the  altar.  I  cannot  tear  the  heart 
out  of  my  body,  and  I  cannot  impose  silence 
on  the  melodies  that  float  through  my  soul. 
Even  my  dreams  turn  to  music  ;  yes :  the  very 
pulsations  of  my  heart  beat  time  to  some 
melody." 

Reutter  smiled,  not  mockingly  now,  but 
rather  compassionately. 

"  Help  me  to  obtain  my  daily  bread ;  more 
I  do  not  ask,  and  I  want  no  alms.  I  wish  to 
earn  every  morsel  that  I  eat.  I  am  willing  to 
teach  from  morning  until  night,  so  that  at 


night  I  may  be  able  to  study  and  compose." 

"You  forget,  my  dear  Herr  Haydn,  that  if 
our  good  city  of  Vienna  were  not  paved  with 
stones,  it  might  be  paved  with  music-teachers, 
there  are  so  many  of  them.  And  do  yon  think 
that  anyone  would  trust  the  unknown  Haydn? 
Yours  are  the  fanciful  plans  of  youth,  on  which 
experienced  age  looks  with  a  cold  eye.  1  will 
give  you  a  good  advice,  however :  Learn  some- 
thing first,  and  then  pupils  will  come  to  fur- 
nish you  work  and  bread." 

With  these  words,  Reutter  motioned  to  the 
door.  Haydn  stood  proudly  erect,  and  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  wrinkled  face  of  the  old  man. 

"Many  a  tree  which  stood  solitary  and 
neglected  by  the  road- side  has  produced  rick 
fruits  ;  God  willing,  so  shall  it  be  with  Joseph 
Haydn;  and  even  if  no  man  stretches  out  to 
him  a  helping  hand,  and  no  human  heart  feels 
for  him,  there  is  still  a  God,  whose  mercy  ac- 
companies the  honest  poor  man  in  his  strug- 
gles." 

Firm  and  almost  joyful  were  his  steps  and 
mien  as  he  walked  once  more  out  of  the  Kapell- 
haus.  Prayer  is  a  remedy  for  every  sorrow, 
and  he  entered  the  neighboring  Church  of  St. 
Stephen,  where  he  poured  forth  his  soul  with 
childlike  simplicity  before  our  gracious  and 
merciful  Lord.  Then  he  went  homeward  in 
a  quiet  frame  of  mind,  and  his  soul  was  full  of 
melody.  The  stocking-weaver's  daughter  led 
him  in  and  accompanied  him  to  the  door  of 
his  room. 

"All  is  as  well  prepared  for  you  as  thought- 
ful poverty  will  permit ;  I  hope  you  will  be 
pleased  with  your  quarters."  So  saying,  the 
girl  returned  to  her  work. 

Haydn  leaned  his  burning  forehead  against 
the  window.  "  Oh,  if  I  only  had  a  spinet  or 
an  organ  under  my  hands  now,"  sighed  he, 
"  how  I  should  like  to  sing  and  play  ! " 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  wept. 
Then  the  gentle  evening  breeze  bore  to  his 
ears  the  soft  notes  of  a  song  from  a  neighbor- 
ing dwelling ;  he  listened  in  a  pensive  mood, 
as  if  he  heard  angels  singing ;  then  he  laughed 
and  clapped  his  hands  and  sang  with  all  his 
soul.  It  was  a  gentle  flash  of  light  in  the  dark 
and  desolate  night. 

One  day  followed  another  with  tiresome 
monotony.  Haydn,  in  spite  of  all  his  economy, 
had  come  to  the  end  of  his  funds.  And  not- 
withstanding all  his  inquiries  and  entreaties 
and  tramps  through  the  city,  he  had  not  sue- 
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ceeded  in  obtaining  a  single  pupil.  He  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  most  trifling  re- 
muneration, but  no  one  wanted  his  services, 
and  those  to  whom  he  modestly  offered  them 
treated  his  offer  with  contempt,  not  wishing 
to  admit  into  their  houses  a  begging  musician, 
as  they  considered  him.  Now  and  then  he 
was  asked  to  compose  new  dances  for  a  band 
that  played  in  second-class  hotels  and  beer 
gardens,  or  occasionally  he  took  the  place  of  a 
musician  in  the  band.  But  the  former  did  not 
bring  him  enough  to  meet  his  wants,  and  the 
latter  made  his  heart  bleed  to  see  music  so 
abused  and  to  take  part  in  the  degradation 
of  the  noble  art.  And  yet  sheer  starvation 
sometimes  drove  him  to  it. 

He  had  long  kept  away  the  dark  shadows  of 
despondency  from  his  soul.  Youth  hopes  so 
readily,  even  where  the  calm  eye  of  age  gives 
up  all  hope.  But  now  at  last  his  spirit  was 
broken.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was 
in  debt — in  debt  to  his  landlords,  who  were 
almost  as  poor  as  himself.  His  debts  amounted 
to  two  gulden,*  a  sum  sufficient  to  overshadow 
him  in  gloom.  The  thought  of  this  debt 
made  the  bread  that  he  ate  taste  hard  and 
bitter. 

It  was  Saturday.  The  heavens  were  over- 
cast and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  and  beat 
against  the  window  in  Haydn's  room.  He  sat 
completely  disheartened,  his  head  resting  on 
his  bosom.  His  courage  and  his  hopes  had  quite 
forsaken  him.  He  dreamed  ;  he  thought  of  his 
mother,  -and  it  seemed  as  if  she  came  to  him 
and  said,  as  she  did  on  a  former  occasion : 
"  Sepperl,  I  beg  of  you  be  a  priest ! "  Was 
every  blessing  withdrawn  from  him  because  he 
had  left  his  mother's  dearest  wish  unfulfilled  ? 
This  thought  was  heavier  on  his  overburdened 
heart  than  all  the  troubles  that  stared  him  in 
the  face.  And  still  he  could  not  even  yet 
make  up  his  mind  to  follow  his  mother's  de- 
sire. He  had  no  other  answer  to  all  her 
prayers  than  that  his  soul,  his  life,  his  love, 
were  all  given  to  music. 

After  a  sleepless  night  Haydn  arose.  The 
morning  was  gloomy.  Without  breakfast,  he 
left  the  house  and  wandered  aimlessly  up  and 
down  the  streets,  till  at  last  he  came  to  the 
monastery  of  the  Servites.  It  was  the  hour 
of  Mass,  and  he  entered.  Seeding  the  most 
retired  corner,  he  tried  to  pray,  but  his  soul 
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was  desolate,  and  he  could  find  neither  thoughts 
nor  words. 

High  Mass  began  and  Haydn  breathed  more 
freely.  He  hoped  to  hear  some  pious  and  har- 
monious music,  which  would  soothe  his  soul ; 
but  how  poor,  how  childish,  how  expression- 
less was  the  music  evoked  by  an  unskilful 
hand  !  Haydn's  soul  took  fire,  and  at  once  he 
hastened  up  the  narrow  stairs  to  the  organ- 
loft  ;  with  a  commanding  look  and  gesture  he 
gently  pushed  the  humble  lay-brother  aside, 
and  placed  his  practised  hands  on  the  instru- 
ment. How  pious  and  soul-touching  was  the 
music  as  melody  followed  melody,  so  simple 
and  so  grand,  so  sweet  and  soft,  and  again  so 
powerful,  that  the  old  monk  crossed  his  arms 
and  looked  in  breathless  astonishment  at  the 
organ,  as  if  he  would  ask  it  how  it  came  to 
produce  such  heavenly  melodies !  Haydn's 
whole  soul  was  carried  away ;  he  felt  as  if  all 
his  long  pent-up  thoughts  and  feelings  must 
now  find  their  expression.  When  the  Conse- 
cration approached,  his  playing  sank  low  and 
soft,  like  the  mysterious  whisper  of  an  angel, 
to  burst  forth  again  in  jubilation  at  the  "Bene- 
dictus." 

The  Holy  Sacrifice  was  ended.  Haydn  did 
not  remark  that  another  monk  had  slipped 
into  the  choir  and  stood  beside  him.  He 
closed  the  instrument,  and  the  monk  reached 
him  his  hand  with  thanks. 

u  Come  with  me,  if  you  can  spare  the  time." 

Haydn  smiled  sorrowfully.  Had  he  not 
time  enough  to  spare  for  anything  ?  The 
monk  led  the  way  to  his  cell. 

"Who  are  you  ? "  he  asked. 

The  question  was  very  short  compared  to 
the  long  answer  that  it  required.  With  grow- 
ing warmth  Haydn  related  his  history,  even 
down  to  the  debt  that  had  followed  his  last 
gulden. 

"Our  organist  is  dead,"  said  the  monk. 
"You  have  heard  how  the  old  Brother  plays." 

"  Yes  :  it  was  too  bad  ! "  exclaimed  Haydn. 
"No  one  should  ever  treat  an  organ  in  that 
way ;  it  is  a  crying  sin,  especially  in  the 
house  of  God  and  during  Holy  Mass.  But," 
he  added,  in  a  gentler  voice,  "  I  am  doing  the 
poor  Brother  a  great  injustice,  for  he  played 
as  well  as  he  could,  though  truly  that  was  bad 
enough." 

"  What  brought  you  to  our  church  to-day  ?  " 
asked  the  monk,  wishing  to  change  the  subject. 
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1  I  might  call  it  chance,"  answered  Haydn, 
u  it'  there  were  such  a  thing  as  chance.  Misery 
drove  me  into  the  streets,  and  from  the  streets 
into  the  church.  I  wished  to  pray  for  courage 
and  hope,  but  I  could  not.  It  was  only  when 
I  was  seated  at  the  organ  and  could  breathe 
forth  my  soul  in  music,  that  I  could  pray. 
And  with  every  accord  my  prayer  grew  more 
earnest,  till  it  filled  my  whole  soul." 

"You  are  a  pious  youth,""  answered  the 
monk,  warmly.  "  Would  you  like  to  be  our 
organist  ?  " 

Haydn  trembled  in  every  limb.  This  offer 
sounded  so  acceptable  that  he  felt  as  if  an 
angel  lifted  every  sorrow  from  his  soul. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  would  !  I  beg  for  the  posi- 
tion ! "  he  cried,  eagerly. 

"Very  well,  then,'1  said  the  monk,  smiling 
and  holding  out  his  hand  ;  u  you  will  become  a 
novice  in  our  community,  and  our  organist." 

Haydn  turned  pale.  The  monk  continued, 
as  if  he  had  not  noticed  his  emotion.: 

"  You  have  been  piously  brought  up :  with 
us  you  can  continue  to  grow  in  piety,  like  a 
young  tree  in  the  solitude  of  the  forest.  You 
have  been  richly  gifted :  and  with  us  you  can 
devote  all  your  talents  to  the  service  of  God. 
You  are  poor,  very  poor  :  with  us,  notwith- 
standing our  vow  of  poverty,  you  will  be  above 
want.  God  provides  for  our  simple  table  and 
for  our  raiment.  The  world  dashes  its  turbid 
waves  at  our  feet,  but  not  around  our  hearts. 
A  golden  peace  reigns  amongst  us,  in  which 
we  have  a  foretaste  of  the  happiness  of  heaven  ; 
and  this  peace  becomes  a  prayer,  and  this 
prayer  in  your  case,  my  young  friend,  will  be- 
come heavenly  melodies.  Still,"  and  his  voice 
was  suddenly  subdued,  u  it  is  for  you  to  choose; 
but  if  you  feel  that  God  calls  you,  follow  His 
voice.  I  speak  for  your  own  good." 

Haydn  slowly  raised  his  moistened  eyes. 

"  My  mother  has  often  said  to  me  that  we 
must  pray  before  deciding  on  important  mat- 
ters ;  I  must  do  so  now.  Perhaps — but  I  don't 
know — we  shall  meet  soon  again." 

With  silent  and  hearty  good  will  they 
parted. 

It  was  noon  when  Haydn  returned  to  his 
lodging.  He  sat  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
his  little  room,  and  his  thoughts  were  grave, 
when  the  woman  of  the  house  summoned  him 
to  dinner.  He  was  silent  at  the  table,  and  he 
who  had  generally  such  a  good  appetite  hardly 
touched  his  food. 


"Are  you  ill?1'  asked  the  good  old  lady, 
anxiously. 

"No." 

"  There  seems  to  be  some  load  on  your  mind, 
then.  Perhaps  you  are  grieved  about  your 
debt  ?  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  that.  I 
had  rather  make  you  a  present  of  all,  and  share 
the  last  morsel  with  you,  as  a  mother  with  her 
son,  than  that  you  should  have  such  a  cause 
of  trouble." 

Haydn  pushed  aside  his  plate  and  related 
the  occurrences  of  the  morning,  and  what  the 
monk  had  said  to  him.  When  he  mentioned 
that  he  was  invited  to  enter  the  monastery, 
the  good  lady  interrupted  him  excitedly  :  "  He 
is  right,  the  holy  man  is  right :  you  must  be- 
come a  monk.  I  wonder  that  I  never  thought 
of  that.  Oh  !  how  glad  I  shall  be  when  you 
are  a  Servite  !  I  could  almost  now  kiss  your 
hand  with  all  respect.  Say,  old  man,"  she 
said,  turning  to  her  husband,  "  from  this  time 
forth  we  will  not  go  any  more  to  St.  Stephen's, 
but  to  the  Servites.  Herr  Haydn,  you  will 
enter  the  monastery  ?  " 

"  How  you  let  your  tongue  run  away  with 
you,  Lisette ! "  said  the  old  man.  "  You  do 
not  know  whether  the  boy  wants  to  be  a  monk 
or  not.  Of  course,  if  he  were  to  ask  my  advice, 
I  would  say  yes,  and  amen.  He  should  be  a 
monk,  then  he  will  have  peace ;  God  will  pro- 
vide his  table,  and  his  soul  will  grow  in  good- 
ness and  be  beautiful  and  great.  When  a  man 
is  not  troubled  by  the  cares  of  house,  food,  and 
clothing,  the  wings  of  his  soul  are  free  and 
can  bear  aloft  to  purer  regions,  far  removed 
from  our  dusty  earth  ;  and  when  a*  person  has 
such  rare  gifts  of  God  as  our  young  friend,  he 
can  meditate  in  his  cell  and  give  expression  on 
his  organ  to  melodies,  and  all  the  world  will 
utter  his  name  with  grateful  praise.  Is  it  not 
in  the  cells  of  the  monks  that  the  most  beau- 
tiful flowers  of  music,  art,  and  science  have 
bloomed  ?  And  so  I  can  picture  to  myself 
our  good  Herr  Haydn  singing  beautiful  melo- 
dies in  his  solitude,  so  that  young  and  old  re- 
joice at  them,  and  I  can  see  him  a  celebrated 
man,  in  spite  of  habit  and  tonsure." 

Haydn  listened  with  growing  earnestness  to 
the  enthusiastic  remarks  of  the  old  man. 
Every  word  was  true ;  it  was  like  a  whisper  of 
peace  to  his  struggling,  hoping,  and  still  anx- 
ious heart. 

"As  God  wills  it!"  said  the  youth.  "I  think 
I  shall  at  least  make  the  attempt  to  be  a  monk." 
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"Father,  mother,"  said  Mary,  now  "if  Herr 
Haydn  really  goes  to  the  Servites,  I  have  a 
request  to  make.  Keep  the  room  vacant  for 
him,  for  he  will  not  remain  in  the  monastery; 
and  if  he  returns  to  the  world  again,  he  must 
not  be  without  a  home,  and  he  shall  find  it 
with  us." 

(TO  BK  CONTINUED.) 


A  Legend  of  La  Trappe. 

HE  lay  upon  his  bed  of  death, 
The  monk  of  fourscore  years — 
A  few  short  hours  and  he  has  left 
This  joyless  vale  of  tears. 

"  Dear  Father  Abbot,  haste  ! "  he  cried, 
"  List  to  the  words  I  tell ; 
0  grant  me  wha,t  I  pray  ! "  and  then 
His  warm  tears  swiftly  fell. 

"  In  far  Guienne,  a  friend  I  have : — 

Your  grace,  that  I  begin 
To  speak  of  worldly  cares,  and  wail 
A  life  so  stained  with  sin. 

"  This  friend — I  fain  would  have  him  here, 

Contrite  for  misspent  years  ; 
And  in  some  quiet  cell,  kneel  down, 
In  sackcloth  and  in  tears. 

"  When  o'er  the  world's  dark  sea  I  sailed, 

I  shipwrecked  him  in  crime  : 
And— thrice  unhappy  soul— e'en  still, 
Sin  clouds  bis  fleeting  time. 

"  But,  Father,  since  the  blessed  bour 

This  happy  port  I  hailed, 
To  hear  full  many  an  Ave, 
Each  hour  hath  never  failed. 

"  My  constant  tears  have  claimed  a  path 

Upon  my  careworn  face  ; 
Oh,  tell  me,  sainted  Abbot — say, 
Am  I  yet  restored  to  grace  ?  " 

A  tear  rolls  down  the  Abbot's  cheek 
The  whilst  these  words  are  told, 

He  comforts  him,  and  bids  him  hope, 
He's  numbered  in  "  the  fold." 

"That,  when  I'm  gone,"  the  monk  rejoined, 
"  And  laid  amongst  the  dead, 
My  friend  may  come  repentant  here, 
Let  a  Mass  be  daily  said." 

The  Abbot  left  that  couch  of  grief, 

And  to  the  brethren  hied  ; 
"  Come,  haste  thee,  Brother  Paul,"  said  he, 
"  Come  to  a  friend's  bedside  ! " 


He  led  him  from  the  holy  church, 

He  led  him  up  the  stair, 
And  as  they  neared  the  sick  man's  cell, 

I  ween  they  breathed  a  prayer. 

"  Dear  child,  our  Brother  Paul  hath  come, 

To  watch  o'er  thy  last  end, 
And  well  I  know  thou  'It  like  his  aid, 
For  he's  thy  long-lost  friend  ! " 

The  Brother  raised  the  symbol  cowl, 

The  sick  monk  turned  his  eyes — 
"  Thanks,  holy  patron  !    Gracious  Heaven  f 
I've  gained  my  long-lost  prize  ! " 

He  clasped  the  proffered  band  in  tears, 

His  feeble  heart  beat  high  ; 
He  raised  bis  bands  in  tbanks,  and  seemed 

The  soul  of  grateful  joy. 

"  Oh,  come,  my  guardian  spirit,  now, 

Receive  my  parting  breath  ; 
And  thou,  sweet  Mother,  guide  thy  child 
To  Jesus  at  his  death  ! " 

His  lips  the  dying  Saviour  kissed — 
And  pressed  bis  brother's  hand— 

The  monk  hath  left  his  brethren  here, 
To  join  a  happier  band. 


The  Jewels  of  Mary's  Crown ;  or,  The 
Treasures  of  the  Holy  Rosary. 


BY    THE    REV.   A.   A.   LAMBING. 


III. 

A  number  of  important  questions  relating 
to  the  Holy  Rosary  will  present  themselves  to 
the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  reader,  the  first  of 
which  will  naturally  be  this :  What  are  the 
essential  parts  of  the  Rosary  ?  This  question 
becomes  the  more  pertinent  owing  to  the 
numerous  indulgences  that  have  been  granted 
by  Sovereign  Pontiffs  to  those  who  perform 
this  devotion  with  the  proper  dispositions ; 
and  owing,  also,  to  the  various  customs  of  dif- 
ferent countries.  When  a  person  has  been 
used  from  youth  to  a  certain  form  in  the  reci- 
tation of  this  or  any  other  kind  of  prayer,  he 
is  too  apt  to  conclude  that  every  portion  of  the 
form,  as  he  has  learned  it,  is  an  integral  part 
of  such  devotion.  The  fact,  too,  that  we  learn 
most  of  our  prayers  from  our  parents,  whom 
we  revere  as  well  from  a  sense  of  duty  as  from 
the  promptings  of  natural  affection,  makes  it 
all  the  more  necessary  for  us  to  guard  against 
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an  error  like  this.  All  prayers  and  devotions 
approved  by  the  Church  are  good,  but  it  does 
not  follow  as  a  consequence,  nor  should  we 
conclude  from  it  that  every  part  of  a  devotion 
as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  perform  it  is 
essential  for  gaining  the  indulgences  that  are 
attached  to  it.  The  reader  will  readily  under- 
stand that  I  have  no  thought  of  advising  him 
to  cut  off  or  give  over  such  parts  as  are  not 
essential ;  all  that  is  to  be  relinquished  is  any 
erroneous  opinion  he  may  chance  to  entertain. 
What  I  purpose  doing  is  to  show  the  essential 
parts  of  the  Holy  Rosary  ;  nothing  more. 

I  may  name  the  following  as  among  the 
customs  to  which  I  have  referred  :  In  Rome 
and  many  other  places  it  is  usual  to  begin  the 
Rosary  with  the  versicle  and  response  :  "  In- 
cline unto  my  aid,  0  God.  0  Lord,  make 
haste  to  help  me."  This  is  followed  by  the 
"Glory  be  to  the  Father";  after  which  the 
mysteries  are  simply  announced,  or  named,  as 
the  Annunciation,  the  Prayer  in  the  Garden, 
the  Resurrection,  etc.,  followed  by  the  recita- 
tion of  one  "Our  Father,"  ten  "Hail  Marys," 
and  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father."  The  devotion 
is  concluded  with  the  "Hail,  Holy  Queen,"  or 
the  Litany  of  our  Lady.  In  other  places,  and 
generally  among  us,  I  believe,  the  custom  is 
to  begin  with  the  Apostles  Creed,  the  "Our 
Father,"  three  "  Hail  Marys,"  and  the  Glory 
be  to  the  Father,"  after  which  follow  the  mys- 
teries in  order,  and  the  "  Hail,  Holy  Queen,"  in 
the  end.  Instead  of  merely  announcing  or  nam- 
ing the  mysteries,  some  books  of  devotion  have 
prayers  before  and  after  each  mystery;  this 
being  intended  to  aid  persons  who  may  find  it 
difficult  to  meditate  or  place  the  scene  of  the 
mystery  vividly  before  their  minds.  Still  an- 
other custom,  more  general  among  the  Ger- 
mans, I  think,  than  among  others,  is  that  of 
adding  a  few  words  explanatory  of  the  mys- 
tery then  being  meditated  upon,  after  the  Holy 
Name  of  Jesus  in  the  "Hail  Mary";  as, 
"Whom  thou,  0  Virgin,  didst  conceive  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  "  Who  for  u*  didst  sweat  blood 
in  the  Garden,"  "Who  didst  rise  from  the 
dead,"  etc.  Now,  the  question  arises,  How 
much  of  this — which  is  very  good  in  itself — 
is  necessary  to  gain  the  indulgences  of  the 
Rosary  ?  or,  in  other  words,  What  are  the  es- 
sential parts  of  the  Holy  Rosary  ? 

All  that  is  essential  is  the  recitation  of  the 
fifteen,  or  where  the  Papal  Briefs  granting  the 
indulgences  permit  it,  the  recitation  of  only 


five  decades  of  one  "Our  Father"  and  ten 
"Hail  Marys"  each,  and  meditating  during 
the  recitation  on  some  mystery  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  where  the  same  Papal  Briefs  require 
meditation  as  a  necessary  condition.  I  may 
here  remark,  parenthetically,  that  the  indul- 
gences granted  for  reciting  the  whole  Rosary 
are  also  granted  for  the  recitation  of  only  one- 
third  part  of  it,  or  five  decades,  except  where 
the  opposite  is  expressly  declared,  as  is  proven 
by  the  decrees  of  Sept.  23, 1775,  and  Feb.  25, 
1877.  According  to  these  decrees,  the  words 
"  Rosary  "  and  "  Chaplet,"  or  beads,  are  meant 
by  the  Holy  See  to  bear  the  same  signification. 
It  is  not  essential  that  a  person  should  medi- 
tate on  the  different  mysteries  in  order  as  he 
proceeds  with  the  recitation,  but  only  that  he 
should  meditate  on  some  mystery  in  the  life  of 
Christ.  Nor  is  this  meditation  necessary  for 
every  person  ;  but  how  far  nt  is,  and  where  it 
is  not,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  remark  fur- 
ther on.  The  Creed,  "Our  Father,"  three 
"Hail  Marys,"  and  "Glory  be  to  the  Father," 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Rosary  ;  the  announc- 
ing of  the  different  mysteries,  or  the  prayers 
before  and  after  them ;  the  "  Glory  be  to  the 
Father"  at  the  end  of  each  decade";  the 
"  Hail,  Holy  Queen,"  or  the  Litany  at  the  end 
are  not  essential  parts,  and  may  all  be  omitted 
without  forfeiting  the  indulgences.  No  par- 
ticular language,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  nec- 
essary (Decree  of  Dec.  29,  1864);  nor  is  any 
particular  position  of  body  requisite,  although, 
as  in  all  prayers,  our  position  should  be  hum- 
ble and  respectful. 

Before  proceeding,  I  may  state  once  for  all 
that  by  the  word  "decree"  cited  in  these  arti- 
cles, I  refer  to  the  Decrees  of  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation of  Indulgences  and  Holy  Relics. 
This  Congregation,  established  by  Pope  Clem- 
ent IX  in  his  Constitution  dated  July  6,  1669, 
is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  Cardinals 
and  prelates,  with  their  subordinate  assistants, 
and  takes  cognizance  of  the  questions  indicated 
by  the  name  it  bears.  The  principal  decrees 
of  this  Congregation  are  found  in  the  "Decreta 
Authentica  S.  C.  Ihd.  et  S.  Rel.,"  a  work  pub- 
lished this  year  by  the  express  command  and 
with  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Father. 
Other  decrees  are  also  cited  from  the  "Rac~ 
colto,"  a  collection  of  indulgenced  prayers, 
published  also  by  the  order  of  the  Pope,  and 
translated  into  English  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
of  Woodstock,  Maryland,  the  translation  be- 
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ing  declared  perfectly  authoritative  by  the 
Holy  See.  Reference  is  also  made  to  u  Maurel 
on  Indulgences,"  a  work  of  the  highest  au- 
thority. Hence  the  reader  can  be  absolutely 
certain  that  all  the  decrees  referred  to  in  these 
articles  are  entirely  reliable.  I  have  devoted 
special  attention  to  this  point,  knowing  that 
the  best  works  on  indulgences  are  either  not 
translated  into  English,  or  are  not  in  the  hands 
of  Catholics  generally. 

IV. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Rosary  in  a  measure  takes 
the  place  among  the  laity,  as  I  have  said, 
which  the  Divine  Office  occupies  among  the 
clergy,  the  question  arises,  Is  it  permitted  to 
interrupt  the  Rosary  between  the  decades  as 
it  is  to  interrupt  the  Office  between  the  differ- 
ent "hours"  of  which  it  is  composed  ?  The 
Office  may  be  thus  interrupted  for  any  length 
of  time,  provided  the  whole  of  it  is  recited 
within  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  ;  and 
it  is  the  general  custom,  which  the  laws  of  the 
Office  prescribe  when  it  is  said  in  choir,  to  in- 
terrupt it  in  this  manner.  Does  this  permis- 
sion extend  to  the  Rosary  also  ?  This  ques- 
tion having  been  proposed  to  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation, it  was  decided,  by  a  decree  of  Janu- 
ary 22, 1858,  that  the  whole  Rosary  cannot  be 
divided  into  more  than  three  parts  or  chap- 
lets,  and  that  each  chaplet  or  third  part  of  the 
Rosary  must  be  said  altogether  on  one  occa- 
sion. "  It  is  not  sufficient,  then,  to  recite  the 
entire  chaplet  on  the  same  day ;  there  must 
be,  moreover,  between  the  different  parts  of 
the  five  decades  no  notable  interruption  which 
would  destroy  the  moral  unity  of  the  prayer." 
(Maurel,  p.  227.)  What,  then,  are  we  to  hold 
with  regard  to  interruptions  of  the  Rosary  ? 
We  must  conclude,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Rosary  cannot  be  divided  in  the  manner  the 
Office  may  be  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that 
there  can  be  no  notable  interruption  between 
the  decades  of  the  one-third  part.  The  whole 
question  then  turns  on  the  point,  What  con- 
stitutes "a  notable  interruption"? 

An  interruption  of  a  devotion  may  be  viewed, 
I  think,  in  a  twofold  light :  either  with  refer- 
ence to  the  actual  length  of  time  over  which 
the  interruption  extends,  or  with  reference  to 
the  extent  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  mind  from* 
the  devotion.  If  a  person  is  called  from  the 
recitation  of  the  beads  to  transact  some  secu- 
lar business,  which  by  its  very  nature  with- 


draws the  mind  from  prayer,  it  is  quite  different 
from  interrupting  the  Rosary  to  take  part,  for 
example,  in  the  evening  devotions  of  the  family, 
or  something  of  that  kind  ;  for  while  the  one 
tends  to  stifle  the  spirit  of  prayer  for  the  time, 
the  other  only  withdraws  the  mind  from  one 
kind  of  prayer  to  turn  it  to  another,  but  leaves 
the  spirit  of  prayer  undisturbed.  Father 
Konings  ("Theol.  Mor.,"  No.  1788,  3)  says  of 
the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  and  afterwards  applies 
the  same  to  the  Rosary,  that "  an  interruption 
which  would  be  made  to  hear  Mass,  or  to  go  to 
confession,  or  to  receive  Holy  Communion, 
and  the  like,  is  not  morally  an  interruption, 
because  it  does  not  divert  the  mind  to  extrane- 
ous things."  Hence,  according  to  him,  this 
would  not  constitute  "  a  notable  interruption," 
and  would  not  forfeit  the  indulgences.  Be- 
yond what  I  have  given,  I  find  no  other  au- 
thority that  would  justify  me  in  deciding  the 
point  more  exactly. 

We  may  further  inquire,  What  omissions  in 
the  recitation  of  the  beads  would  be  sufficient 
to  forfeit  the  indulgences  ?  All  authorities 
agree  that  if  a  person  were  to  omit  "  a  notable 
part"  he  would  lose  these  graces — and  the 
same  is  true,  I  may  say,  in  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  for  the  gaining  of  any  other 
indulgence ; — but  if  the  omission  is  only  of  a 
small  part,  the  indulgence  is  not  thereby  en- 
dangered. Here,  too,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  precisely  constitutes  "a  notable 
part."  In  general,  we  may  safely  conclude 
with  Father  Konings  and  others  that  the 
omission  of  the  one-fifth  part  of  the  prayers 
or  other  works  prescribed  would  be  enough  to 
forfeit  the  indulgences.  Whether  less  would 
suffice  or  not,  I  would  not  presume  to  say. 

Still  another  inquiry  is  rendered  necessary 
from  the  fact  that  human  ingenuity  has  found 
means  of  manufacturing  beads  from  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  materials.  Of  what  mate- 
rials must  beads  be  made  in  order  that  the 
Church  will  permit  them  to  be  indulgenced  ; 
and  what  materials  are  forbidden  to  be  used  ? 
Indulgences  may  be  applied  in  general  to 
beads — and  the  same  is  true  of  statues  and 
crucifixes — made  of  any  solid  material,  or  such 
as  is  not  easily  broken  ;  and  although  it  was 
formerly  forbidden  to  indulgence  beads,  etc., 
made  of  wood  or  iron  (Konings1 "  Theo.  Mor.," 
No.  1779,  Q.  20,)  this  prohibition  no  longer 
exists.  Even  glass  beads  are  capable  of  being 
indulgenced,  if  the  beads  are  solid,  and  not 
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hollow.  (Decree  of  February  29,  1820.)  Per- 
sons desirous  of  having  fancy  beads  for  them- 
selves, or  of  presenting  such  to  their  friends, 
should  be  careful  to  select  those  only  that  ad- 
mit of  being  indulgenced  ;  otherwise,  they  or 
their  friends  may  be  induced  to  lay  aside  a 
string  of  plain  material  that  was  indulgenced 
for  the  sake  of  using  a  fancy  one  that  will  not 
admit  of  it ;  and  the  poor  souls  in  purgatory 
may,  perhaps,  be  forced  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
his,  or  more  correctly  of  her,  vanity. 

V. 

What  are  we  to  conclude  with  regard  to 
giving  our  beads  away  or  lending  them  ?  I 
cannot  answer  this  question  better  than  by 
quoting  the  words  of  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical 
Record  for  March  of  this  year  (pp.  195, 
196)  i 

"1.  Beads  are  indulgenced  for  one  person 
only.  When  a  number  of  beads  are  blessed 
together  it  is  understood  that  each  of  them  is 
blessed  for  the  person  who,  being  the  owner 
of  it,  or  one  to  whom  the  owner  has  given  it 
gratuitously,  is  the  first  to  use  it  with  the  in- 
tention of  gaining  the  Rosary  indulgences. 

"2  If  a  person  lend  his  indulgenced  beads 
to  a  friend  merely  to  accommodate  him  to 
count  his  beads,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  him  to  gain  the  indulgences  attached 
to  them,  the  beads  do  not  in  this  case  cease  to 
be  indulgenced  for  him  who  lent  them. 

"  3.  If  the  beads  are  lent  or  given  with  the 
intention  of  enabling  another  to  gain  the  in- 
dulgence, the  beads  simply  cease  to  be  indul- 
genced at  all,  as  well  for  the  lender  as  for  the 
receiver.  They  must  be  blessed  again  to  be- 
come indulgenced. 

"  4.  If  one  took  the  beads  without  the  knowl- 
edge or  consent  of  the  owner,  they  do  not  in 
this  case,  we  believe,  cease  to  be  indulgenced. 
.The  Congregation  has  decfded  that  the  loss  of 
the  indulgence  applies  to  the  case  where  the 
owner  lends  or  gives  them  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  another  to  gain  the  indulgence." 
(See  Decrees  of  January  10.  1839  ;  March  12, 
1855  ;  and  February  13.  1845.) 

If  beads  that  have  been  indulgenced  are  af- 
terwards lost,  they  have  no  indulgence  for  the 
one  who  finds  them ;  but  he  may  have  them 
again  blessed  and  indulgenced  for  himself. 
The  same  is  true  of  beads  which  a  person  in- 
herits from  a  parent  or  other  friend.  (Maurel, 
p.  258.)  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  a 


person  is  not,  under  any  circumstances,  per- 
mitted to  sell  beads  that  have  been  indul- 
genced, even  though  he  charge  no  more  for 
them  than  they  cost  before  they  were  blessed. 
Such  sale  will  cause  the  beads  to  lose  their  in- 
dulgence altogether.  (Decree  of  June  4,  1721. 
—Maurel,  p  257.)  To  charge  a  higher  price 
for  them  because  they  have  been  blessed,  would 
not  only  forfeit  the  indulgence,  but  would  be 
the  commission  of  the  sin  of  simony. 

Once  more,  the  Holy  Rosary  takes,  to  some 
extent,  the  place  of  the  Little  Office  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary ;  the  question  thence* 
arose  :  This  Office  is  divided  in  Mich  a  manner 
that  the  First  Nocturn  is  recited  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays,  the  Second  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  and  the  Third  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays;  now.  can-  or  should  the  three  dif- 
ferent series  of  the  Joyful,  the  Sorrowful  and 
the  Glorious  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary  be  placed 
on  these  days  of  the  week  in  the  same  man- 
ner ?  When  this  question  was  proposed  to 
the  Sacred  Congregation,  the  response  was 
that,  although  everyone  is  free  to  select  which- 
ever five  mysteries  he  prefers  to  recite,  yet  the 
custom  of  dividing  off  the  entire  Rosary  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Little  Office  is  coming 
into  use,  and  meets  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Holy  See.  According  to- this  arrange- 
ment, the  five  Joyful  Mysteries  are  recited 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  the  five  Sorrow- 
ful Mysteries  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and 
the  five  Glorious  Mysteries  on  Sunday,  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays.  (Decree  of  July  1, 
1839.) 

It  may  be  further  remarked  that,  where  the 
Papal  Briefs  granting  indulgences  for  the 
recitation  of  the  Rosary  require  meditation  as 
one  of  the  conditions,  it  is  not  enough  to  med- 
itate on  any  pious  subject  that  the  person  re- 
citing the  beads  may  find  most  easy  or  agree- 
able ;  the  meditation  must  always  be  on  some 
mystery  in  the  life  of  our  Divine  Redeemer. 
If  this  point  is  neglected,  the  indulgences  are 
not  gained.  (Decree  of  August  13. 1726.) 

(TO   BE  COKTINtTM)). 


"  THE  nimble  lie 

Is  like  the  second-hand  upon  a  clock  ; 
We  see  it  fly  ;  while  the  hour-hand  of  truth 
Seems  to  stand  still,  and  yet  it  moves  unseen, 
And  wins  at  last,  for  the  clock  will  not  strike 
Till  it  has  reached  the  goal." 

— Longfellow's  Michael  Angela. 
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The  Ave  Maria. 


Alcobaca  Past  and  Present. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  O'Reilly  in  the  New  York  Sun. 

The  founder  of  Portuguese  nationality,  Count 
Affonso  Henriguez,  laid  in  the  twelfth  century  the 
basis  of  his  country's  moral  and  material  great- 
ness. The  city  of  Santarem,  in  1147,  was  deemed 
impregnable  by  the  Almohade  Moors,  the  then 
masters  of  Portugal  and  southern  Spain.  It  was 
the  bulwark  of  their  power  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Christian  Spaniards  from  the  north.  Affonso 
Henriguez  vowed,  if  he  could  obtain  possession  of 
this  city,  he  would  give  to  St.  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux  and  his  Cistercians  all  the  land  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  and  there  build  them  a 
home  at  his  own  expense-.  That  night  the  Moorish 
garrison,  who  little  apprehended  surprise  behind 
their  lofty  and  impregnable  fortifications,  were 
rudely  awakened  from  their  false  security.  At 
dawn  the  next  morning  the  standard  of  the  cross 
floated  from  the  proud  battlements  of  Santarem. 

Affonso  fulfilled  his  vow  ;  a  colony  of  Cistercians 
was  obtained  from  Clairvaux,  and  Affonso  in  per- 
son accompanied  the  white-robed  Frenchmen  to 
the  wooded  slopes  of  the  Serra  d'Albardos,  bidding 
them  choose  the  most  favorable  site  for  their  new 
home  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  They 
chose  a  wild  and  desert  place  at  the  confluence  of 
two  headlong  mountain  streams,  the  Alcoa  and 
the  Ba9a.  With  his  own  hands  Count  Affonso  dug 
a  part  of  the  foundations  of  the  magnificent  church 
and  monastery  of  Alcoba9a. 

As  with  the  parent  of  monasticism  in  the  France 
of  the  seventh  century,  St.  Columbanus,  so  with 
St.  Bernard  the  custom  was  to  select  for  his  abode 
and  that  of  his  brethren  the  most  frightful  tracts 
in  a  hilly  country,  or,  on  the  level,  the  reedy  and 
fever-haunted  marsh.  His  first  religious  home 
had  been  a  remote  valley  in  the  Burgundian  hills, 
so  savage  and  barren  that  no  husbandman  would 
approach  it.  Bernard  and  his  disciples  soon  made 
of  this  wilderness  a  land  so  fertile  and  beautiful 
that  it  was  called  Clairvaux,  "the  bright  vale." 
In  1135,  some  twelve  years  before  the  fall  of  San- 
tarem, a  like  transformation  had  been  effected  at 
the  very  gates  of  Milan  by  a  colony  of  Cistercians, 
which  the  republican  city  solicited  from  Bernard 
during  his  brief  stay  with  them.  The  monks  chose 
a  tract  all  covered  with  a  most  unwholesome 
marsh,  the  haunt  of  malaria  fever,  serpents,  frogs, 
and  storks,  drained  it,  reclaimed  it,  cultivated  it, 
made  it  so  fertile  and  so  lovely  that  it,  too,  was 
called  Chiaravalle,  in  memory  of  the  dear  monastic 
home  in  Burgundy.  Other  Cistercian  colonies 
were  soon  established  by  the  neighboring  free 
cities  in  various  parts  of  Lombardy,  and  always  in 
the  marshy  and  unhealthy  districts,  the  monks 
draining  the  marshy  wastes,  creating  that  vast 


system  of  canalization  which  is  the  life  of  beautiful 
Lombardy,  improving  the  culture  and  fabrication 
of  wine,  the  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  the  manu- 
facture of  cheese,  all  the  methods  of  husbandry, 
till  the  face  of  the  country  was  transformed,  and 
the  condition  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  had  become 
most  prosperous  and  enviable. 

The  town  of  Alcobaca,  beneath  the  shelter  of  the 
monastery  walls,  grew  to  be  a  hive  of  industry. 
It  arose,  as  did  the  city  of  Bobbia,  in  the  seventh 
century,  around  the  monastery  founded  by  St. 
Columbanus  and  his  Irish  followers  among  the 
crests  of  the  Ligurian  Alps. 

These  monks  of  old  were  kind  and  generous 
masters  in  ages  of  military  violence  and  lawless- 
ness. Go  among  the  country  folk  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Alcobaca,  and  question  them  about  the 
monastery.  They  will  tell  you  that  with  the 
white-robed  Cistercians  disappeared  the  prosper- 
ity of  their  town  and  its  dependencies  ;  that  from 
their  suppression  dates  the  decline  of  agriculture, 
of  industry,  of  all  the  mechanical  arts,  and  the  de- 
crease of  the  population. 

And  now,  just  as  the  sun  is  about  to  decline 
toward  the  west,  our  guides  take  us  to  the  great 
church,  the  most  magnificent  in  all  Portugal  after 
that  of  Batalha.  The  modernizes  have  been  at 
work  here,  too.  The  western  front,  like  that  of 
Santiago,  has  been  disfigured  by  some  wretched 
architect,  who  substituted  for  the  glorious  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  century  Gothic  his  own  abominable 
classicism.  There  are  two  ugly  towers  and  a  hid- 
eous gable,  with  ornaments  I  need  not  describe  ; 
but  there  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  mediaeval 
porches  to  be  found  anywhere,  deeply  recessed, 
with  its  seven  ranks  of  niches  and  statuary  rising 
above  each  other  to  the  figure  of  our  Lord  at  the 
summit.  The  roccoco  towers,  the  deformed  gable, 
and  the  beautiful  porch  have  the  same  effect  on 
one  as  a  carnival  mask,  covering  all  but  the  mouth 
beneath  wreathed  in  smiles. 

We  enter.  The  sun  is  pouring  his  many-colored 
radiance  through  the  stained- glass  windows,  re- 
stored, like  the  entire  building,  by  King  Dom  Fer- 
nando and  his  son  Luis  I.  The  whole  interior 
seems  glorified  by  the  mellowed  radiance.  It  is  a 
wonderful  interior.  The  nave  is  three-aisled,  the 
side  aisles  being  of  the  same  height  as  the  middle; 
for  there  is  neither  clerestory  nor  triforium  gal- 
lery. Twenty-five  massive  granite  pillars  in  the 
nave  shoot  up,  like  two  rows  of  mighty  trees  whose 
branches  intertwine  above,  to  form,  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  in  nave  and  transepts  and  apse,  a 
woven  canopy,  suddenly  transformed  into  stone. 
The  vaulting  must  be  eighty  feet  high  from  the 
floor.  This  height  seems  exaggerated  because 
nothing  breaks  the  perpendicular  lines,  and  you 
have  not  a  single  element  of  comparison  where- 
with to  measure  the  mighty  whole. 

There  are  twelve  enormous  pier  arches,  inter- 
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rupted  midway  by  the  Coro,  or  monks'  choir  ;  but 
the  eye  ranges  beyond  the  obstruction  and  above 
the  high  altar  to  the  circular  apse  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  cross,  where  nine  most  magnificent 
stained-glass  windows  shed  their  glory  on  the 
sanctuary.  There  is  nothing  like  this  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  What  must  the  effect  be  here  early 
in  the  morning  hours  ?  What  impression  must  it 
not  have  produced  on  the  worshippers  m  the  days 
gone  by,  when  the  nine  altars  beneath  these  nine 
windows  of  the  apse  were  never  without  a  priest 
saying  Mass,  till  the  forenoon  was  far  advanced  ? 
Turning  aside  to  the  lateral  aisles,  the  perspective 
enchants  us.  There  are  vast  transepts,  three-aisled 
like  the  nave  and  apse,  all  of  the  same  great  uni- 
form height,  and  keeping  up  the  idea  of  a  forest 
turned  suddenly  into  stone. 

The  empty  Coro  is  of  enormous  dimensions;  but 
where  are  the  carved  oaken  stalls  which  once 
adorned  it  ?  The  answer  is  a  sad  story.  When 
the  French  army  under  Massena  evacuated  Alco- 
baca  at  the  approach  of  Wellington,  he  gave  or- 
ders that  both  church  and  monastery  should  be 
destroyed.  Heaps  of  combustibles  were  piled  up  by 
his  soldiers  in  every  part  of  the  immense  cloisters 
and  around  the  base  of  everyone  of  these  piers. 
Before  the  French  eagles  had  disappeared  beyond 
the  surrounding  heights,  monastery  and  church 
were  one  mass  of  flame.  The  people  were  helpless 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  flames.  In  street  and 
village,  far  and  near,  as  the  lurid  light  of  the  con- 
flagration spread  over  earth  and  sky,  men,  women, 
and  children  knelt,  weeping  and  lamenting  the 
destruction  of  the  vast  and  glorious  pile,  which  all 
loved  as  the  cradle  of  their  former  prosperity  and 
happiness.  Of  course  everything  whichj  fire  could 
consume  perished  in  the  flames.  But,  in  the 
church  at  least,  the  work  of  the  ancient  French 
architect  survived  the  impious  rage  of  his  nine- 
teenth century  countrymen.  See  how  the  bases 
and  shafts  of  these  huge  piers  are  chipped  and 
scarred  by  the  heat.  And  so  this  accounts  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  exquisite  carved  woodwork 
of  the  choir  and  presbytery,  the  love-offering  of 
many  a  skilful  hand. 

Tradition  and  history  say  that,  vast  as  was  this 
choir,  it  could  not  contain,  in  the  office  hours,  all 
the  members  of  the  community.  They  had  to  di- 
vide them  into  relays,  succeeding  each  other  day 
and  night  in  the  labor  of  prayer  and  praise.  It 
was  not,  as  we  know,  their  only  labor.  Their 
swarms  of  white-robed  toilers  covered  the  neigh- 
,  boring  fields  far  and  near  during  the  day ;  and  at 
night,  from  the  setting  to  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
the  voice  of  holy  song  ever  resounded  here,  con- 
tinuing hour  after  hour,  till  the  sun  went  down 
again.  Nor  were  these  sons  of  St.  Bernard  forget- 
ful of  his  example.  The  monastery  was  a  nursery 
of  intellectual  activity,  as  it  was  a  material  hus- 
bandry. The  desecrated,  blackened,  and  half- 


ruined  church  remained,  with  the  ruined  monas- 
tery, in  its  sad  condition  till  King  Fernando  de- 
voted to  its  repair  and  restoration  his  own  pri- 
vate fortune  and  enlightened  taste.  All  these 
beautiful  storied  windows  and  much  of  the  exqui- 
site sculpture  on  the  monuments  we  are  about  to 
examine  are  due  to  his  munificence. 

There  are  or  were  five  cloisters,  occupying  to- 
gether a  space  as  vast  as  that  covered  by  the  great 
hospital  in  Milan.  The  portion  nearest  to  the  sac- 
risty was  the  Hospedaria,  where  hospitality  was 
freely  extended  to  strangers.  The  cloisters  suf- 
fered irreparably  from  Massena's  barbarous  order. 
Still  King  Ferdinand  and  his  sons  have  succeeded 
in  restoring  some  of  them.  The  place  is  now  a 
military  barrack,  and  all  the  hospitality  and  char- 
ities of  the  Cistercians  are  things  of  the  irrevoca- 
ble past. 

There  were  seven  dormitories.  The  kitchen  is 
a  vaulted  hall,  100  feet  long,  between  20  and  30 
feet  wide,  and  63  feet  high  from  floor  to  groining. 
Masters  and  mistresses  of  large  households  will 
appreciate  the  scale  of  magnitude  on  which  every- 
thing is  in  this  place  when  I  tell  them  that  the  fire- 
place used  by  the  monks  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
kitchen,  and  was  28  feet  long  by  11  broad — the  huge 
chimney  overhead  tapering  upward  like  an  inverted 
funnel,  supported  by  8  stout  columns  of  wrought 
iron.  The  refectory  adjoining  the  kitchen  was 
still  more  spacious,  being  nearly  100  feet  in  length, 
68  in  width,  and  of  the  same  height— 63  feet.  Two 
rows  of  massive  columns  sustain  the  vaulted  ceil- 
ing. The  tables  ran  round  the  four  sides  of  this 
immense  hall.  Of  the  wall  paintings  and  other 
artistic  decorations  which  once  beautified  both  this 
refectory,  that  of  the  Hospedaria,  and  the  corridors 
and  waiting-rooms  of  the  latter,  the  fire  has  left  no 
trace.  But  there  was  also  a  splendid  library.  Of 
the  rare  editions,  the  illuminated  manuscripts,  and 
other  treasures  accumulated  here  by  centuries  of 
toil  and  thrift,  Massena  sent  away  to  Paris  what 
he  liked  best.  The  remainder,  after  all  subsequent 
thefts  and  losses,  amounted  to  25,000  volumes  and 
500  precious  manuscripts,  and  were  sent  to  Lisbon. 
The  magnificent  choral  books,  at  which  so  many 
monk- artists  had  toiled  for  centuries,  perished  in 
the  flames. 

To  such  as  may  judge  that  these  monkish  estab- 
lishments were  anything  but  a  blessing  to  the  land, 
I  must,  in  conclusion,  quote  the  words  of  a  traveller 
from  the  British  Isles,  who  spent  three  weeks  in 
the  monastery  enjoying  its  bounteous  hospitality 
before  the  French  invasion  came  to  blight  all  the 
fairest  fruits  of  ancient  culture  in  the  peninsula  : 

"  Many  youths  of  the  district  are  maintained  and  edu- 
cated by  the  Fathers.  Hundreds  of  indigent  people 
are  constantly  fed  at  their  gates,  and  their  tenantry 
are  apparently  as  comfortable  as  any  in  the  kingdom. 
Those  who  declaim  against  their  opulence  would  do 
well  to  inquire  whether  there  be  a  nobleman  or  gentle- 
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man  in  Europe,  possessed  of  a  revenue  equal  to  that  of 
the  monastery,  who  diffuses  so  many  blessings  among 
his  fellow-beings  as  the  Fathers  of  Alcobaya." 

Be  it  remembered  that  this  was  written  when 
the  legislation  of  Pombal  had  in  every  way  crip- 
pled and  impaired  the  resources  of  the  monastery, 
leaving  only  a  small  portion  of  it  at  the  disposal  of 
the  monks.  The  black  plague  of  1347  almost  an- 
nihilated this  community.  Of  several  hundreds  of 
brethren  only  eight  were  spared.  The*  visitation 
fell  so  heavily  on  the  neighboring  populations  that 
priests  and  lay-brothers  issued  from  their  seclusion 
to  bear  to  the  sick  and  dying  all  the  consolations 
and  succors  they  could.  Many  fell  on  this  new  field 
of  labors  ;  the  others,  returning,  brought  the  con- 
tagion with  them  to  the  cloister.  Still,  when  the 
scourge  had  ceased  the  few  who  remained  continued 
to  be  ministering  angels  to  the  surrounding  peas- 
antry. And  the  people  repaid  the  Cistercians  with 
redoubled  veneration.  The  monastery  was  re- 
peopled  again,  and  again  became  the  great  nursery 
and  school  of  thrift  and  industry  for  the  province. 

As  we  pilgrims  from  the  New  World  wander 
through  these  silent,  decaying,  half-ruined  corri- 
dors, and  recall  with  emotion  this  eventful  past, 
how  can  we  help  blessing  the  memory  of  men  who 
were,  age  after  age,  the  benefactors  of  their  gene- 
ration ?  The  generous  man  who  erects  at  his  own 
expense  a  fountain  in  a  frequented  thoroughfare, 
that  all  may  drink  in  the  sultry  noontide  of  the 
refreshing  waters,  is  a  public  benefactor.  What, 
then,  was  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  ?  what  was  Affonso 
Heririguez,  as  well  as  the  devoted  men  who  took 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  amid  a  Mohammedan 
population, to  found  this  wonderful  establishment? 


Catholic  Notes. 

The  second  centenary  of  the  liberation  of  Vienna 
from  the  Turkish  army  occurs  next  September. 
The  occasion  is  to  be  solemnly  observed  in  that 
city.  The  Turks  numbered  250,000  men,  and 
were  under  the  command  of  the  grand  vizier  Kara 
Mustapha,  who  had  threatened  to  set  fire  to  the 
capital  of  Austria,  massacre  its  inhabitants,  and 
then  to  fall  upon  central  Europe.  Pope  Innocent 
XI,  uniting  with  the  Emperor  Leopold  and  King 
Sobieski  of  Poland,  ordered  public  prayers,  and 
granted  a  solemn  Jubilee  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian world.  He  imposed  a  tax  on  Church  prop- 
erty in  Germany,  Poland  and  Italy,  and  sent  100,- 
000  scudi  (about  $100,000)  to  the  Emperor,  and 
the  same  amount  to  Sobieski,  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  The  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals  contrib- 
uted 70,000  scudi,  and  Livio  Odescalchi,  nephew 
of  His  Holiness,  gave  10,000.  Further  offerings 
were  made  by  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  other  princes.  The  siege  began  on  July  14th. 
Vienna  resisted  till  September,  when  all  hope 


seemed  lost.  But  on  the  12th  of  that  month  the  king 
of  Poland,  with  20,000  soldiers,  came  to  the  suc- 
cor of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  supreme  commander 
of  the  imperial  forces.  A  complete  victory  was 
gained.  Sobieski,  having  entered  Vienna,  intoned 
the  Te  Deum  in  the  metropolitan  Church  of  St. 
Stephen.  Innocent  XI,  in  memory  of  the  libera- 
tion of  Vienna,  instituted  the  Festival  of  the 
Name  of  Mary,  which  is  celebrated  on  the  Octave 
of  her  Nativity.  

According  to  the  Annals  de  Notre  Dame  de 
Lourdes,  one  hundred  and  sixty  whole  trains  and 
sixty-four  reserved  carriages,  besides  the  solemn 
processions  that  arrived  on  foot,  brought  a  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  thousand  pilgrims  collectively  to 
Lourdes  last  year,  not  counting  the  smaller  par- 
ties and  individuals,  who  were  innumerable. 
35,200  Masses  were  celebrated  in  our  Lady's  sanc- 
tuary from  January  till  November,  and  30  Bish- 
ops visited  the  Grotto.  The  number  of  sick  peo- 
ple carried  to  the  fountain  goes  on  increasing, 
and  miracles  continue.  Father  Picard  is  of  opin- 
ion that  seven  or  eight  hundred  conversions  were 
the  result  of  the  great  national  pilgrimage  of 
France.  Amongst  others,  a  Protestant  minister 
made  his  abjuration  on  the  21st  of  August,  and  re- 
ceived Confirmation. 

Not  long  since  a  poor  man  came  to  the  pres- 
bytery in  a  certain  parish  of  the  diocese  of  Nimes. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  asked  the  pastor. 

"Monsieur  le  Cure,"  answered  the  man,  "  I  wish 
to  place  in  your  hands  a  little  offering  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith."  At  the  same  time  he 
held  tightly  pressed  in  his  hand  a  paper  contain- 
ing coins  of  different  denominations.  Raising 
his  eyes  timidly  to  the  priest,  he  continued, 
somewhat  embarrassed  :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
rich  would  make  more  generous  offerings  to  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith  if  they  knew  that  poor 
laboring  men  feel  happy  in  imposing  sacrifices  on 
themselves  to  be  able  to  offer  something.  Will 
you  make  this  known  by  word  or  by  writing  ?  " 

"  Where  do  you  come  from,  my  friend  ?" 

"From  Lyons,  the  cradle  of  this  good  work." 

"And  what  am  I  to  say  in  transmitting  your 
offering  ?  " 

"  Oh,  mon  pere,  this  is  how  you  can  put  it :  A 
poor  field  laborer,  who  is  sickly  and  cannot  do  a 
regular  day's  work,  presents  this  little  sum  to  the 
Association  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.  By 
this  gift,  as  well  as  by  larger  ones  that  he  has  al- 
ready made,  he  hopes  to  repair  the  bad  example 
that  he  has  given  during  life,  in  consequence  of 
his  bad  education  and  in  spite  of  the  corrections 
of  his  parents." 

The  priest  was  quite  touched  by  the  modesty 
and  simplicity  with  which  the  poor  man  spoke  as 
he  handed  him  the  paper,  which  was  found  to 
contain  fifty  francs.  The  stranger  positively  re- 
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and  humbly  oiler  up  her  infant  prayers  to  the 
<v>iieen  of  Heaven.  She  daily  placed  her.-elt 
under  her  protection,  and  that  good  Mother 
ii. -v.  i  abandoned  her.  The  Blessed  Mother 
of  God  never  forsakes  her  children,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  in  their  severest  trials  and  afflictions, 
ever  brings  them  comfort  and  consolation. 

The  last  injunction  of  Mary's  mother  to  her 
when  parting  was:  "Never  neglect  your  de- 
'ii  to  the  Holy  Mother  of  God." 

The  voyage  from  Ireland  to  America  was 
not  so  rapid  in  those  days  as  now.  Those 
leviathans  of  the  deep  carrying  their  cargoes 
<>!'  living  freight  were  not  propelled  by  steam- 
power  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  mariner  depended  solely  upon  the  wind 
to  fill  his  spreading  sails,  and  drive  his  frail 
bark  over  the  boisterous  billows. 

For  two  days  after  the  departure  the  weather 
was  highly  propitious.  The  sun  shone  from 
a  cloudless  sky  upon  the  placid  waters. 
Everybody  predicted  a  favorable  voyage.  But 
our  predictions  are  oftentimes  vain.  It  was 
the  third  day.  The  ship  was  sailing  at  a  rapid 
rate,  and  everybody  on  board  was  in  the  best 
humor.  Suddenly  a  little  speck  appeared  in 
the  west.  It  was  small,  but  ominous.  The 
captain  gave  the  order  to  ureef  the  sails," 
and  the  passengers  were  ordered  below. 
Everyone  was  thunderstruck,  and  wondered 
what  it  all  meant ;  the  weather  so  delightful, 
the  sky  so  cloudless,  and  the  sea  so  tranquil ! 
But  suddenly  the  winds  rise.  The  azure  be- 
comes overshadowed,  and  the  noonday  sun 
obscured  by  murky,  threatening  clouds.  The 
billows  swell  and  roar  as  if  in  madness.  The 
crests  seem  mountain  peaks  with  snow  nest- 
ling on  their  summits-r-those  mighty  moun- 
tains of  waters  heaving  to  and  fro,  and  dash- 
ing against  one  another  with  an  inconceivable 
force,  breaking  up  into  thousands,  only  to  re- 
unite and  form  waves  more  gigantic  than 
their  predecessors.  At  sea  in  a  storm  !  He 
only  who  has  experienced  it  can  form  an  idea 
of  a  tempest  in  mid-ocean.  The  creaking  of 
the  vessel,  the  flapping  of  the  sails,  the  howU- 
in<;  of  the  winds,  and  the  roaring  of  the  wa- 
ters, are  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the 
most  hardened  heart. 

The  war  of  elements  continued  ;  wave  after 

wave,  hurled  on    by  the   impetuosity  of  the 

winds,  glides  over  and  past  the  ship.     Nature 

•  arouse  from  a  long  lethargy  in  which 

she  i ululating  strength  to  display  her 


powers  and  humble  the  proud  heart  of  man. 
His  frail  timber  is  but  a  feeble  protection 
against  the  onslaught  of  the  element- 
the  ship  withstand  the  fury  of  the  tempest  ? 
Nought  but  a  miracle  can  save  her  from  de- 
struction. 

But  what  a  change  on  board  !  The  hilarity 
which  had  prevailed  a  short  time  before  was 
changed  to  fear  and  trembling.  Pallid  cheeks 
supplanted  countenances  suffused  with  joy 
and  merriment.  Cheerfulness  ceased,  and  sad- 
ness was  depicted  on  every  brow.  Everyone 
expected  that  his  final  hour  had  come.  Some 
were  praying,  some  weeping,  and  others,  in 
most  harrowing  accents,  bewailing  their  un- 
fortunate fate. 

Mary  was  in  her  berth,  prostrate  before  a 
little  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  humbly 
supplicating  that  Patroness  of  the  afflicted  to 
intercede  for  her  and  her  fellow-passengers 
that  they  might  be  saved  from  a  watery  grave. 
She  invoked  that  "Star  of  the  Sea"  to  guide 
their  frail  bark  to  a  harbor  of  safety.  She 
was  not  dejected  as  the  others,  because  relig- 
ion sustained  her.  W  hat  a  solace  is  religion 
to  those  in  sorrow,  in  affliction,  in  danger ! 
She  alone  was  calm  and  collected  in  the  midst 
of  the  clamor  and  confusion  around  her.  She 
depended  upon  the  mercies  of  God,  which 
never  fail.  He  may,  to  try  our  patience, 
abandon  us  for  a  short  time  to  sorrow  and 
affliction  ;  but  when  we  have  passed  through 
this  ordeal  we  become  still  more  and  more 
objects  of  His  love. 

A  sudden  impulse  seized  Mary.  She  glided 
like  a  spirit  up  the  hatchway  upon  deck. 
The  seamen  endeavored  to  restrain  her,  but  in 
vain.  Standing  for  a  moment  upon  deck  she 
gazed  upon  the  rolling  billows  and  the  sombre 
sky.  Opening  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  she 
coolly  removed  the  scapulars  from  her  shoul- 
ders and  threw  them,  with  a  firm  faith,  into 
the  seething  waters,  and  then  retired  to  her 
berth  to  pray  once  more.  Listen  !  There  is  a 
lull.  The  howling  of  the  wind  is  no  longer 
heard ;  it  has  exhausted  its  energies.  The 
fury  of  the  tempest  has  ceased.  The  agitated 
waves  gradually  subside,  and  that  broad  ex- 
panse of  waters  becomes  tranquil. 

What  joy  to  all  on  board  !  The  past  few 
hours  had  been  a  period  of  suspense,  agitation, 
terror.  All  regain  their  former  cheerfulness, 
everything  again  il  goes  merry  as  a  marriage 
bell."  On  the  return  of  sunshine  the  clouds 
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are  soon  forgotten.  So  with  these  voyagers. 
After  the  storm,  instead  of  entering  into  con- 
versation with  her  fellow-passengers  on  the 
perils  through  which  they  had  passed,  Mary 
prostrated  herself  before  her  little  statue  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  with  a  grateful  heart 
returned  God  thanks  for  the  mercy  extended 
to  her  and  the  others  on  board.  'Twas  night. 
All  retired  to  rest  after  the  fatigues  and  perils 
of  the  day.  Mary  especially  slept  well. 

Next  morning  at  dawn  she  arose,  and  went 
on  deck.  What  a  contrast  to  the  previous 
day !  The  glorious  sun  was  rising  in  the 
east  and  spreading  his  effulgence  over  the  wa- 
ters ;  the  sky  was  clear  and  cloudless,  and  not 
a  trace  of  the  storm  could  be  discerned.  Look- 
ing down,  Mary's  surprise  may  be  easily  imag- 
ined when  she  found  at  her  feet  the  very  scap- 
ulars she  had  cast  into  the  seething  waters 
the  day  before.  Lifting  them  up,  she  fondly 
kissed  them,  and  thanked  the  Great  God  again 
and  again  for  His  goodness  and  mercy. 

Mary  was  ever  after  a  most  faithful  client 
of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  induced  many 
young  women  of  her  own  nationality  to  join 
the  Society  of  the  Holy  Scapular.  She  re- 
mained in  this  country  ten  years,  and  then 
returned  to  her  native  parish  where  she  spent 
the  remainder  of  her  days ;  and  where,  about 
five  years  ago,  fortified  by  all  the  consolations 
of  our  holy  religion,  she  died  a  most  edifying 
death,  her  last  words  being,  "Jesus,  Mary,  and 
Joseph,  receive  your  child  !  'T 

0  Lamb  of  God  !  enable  us,  we  beseech 
Thee,  to  imitate  Mary  in  her  devotion  to  Thy 
Holy  Mother. 


How  a  King  Honored  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament. 


BY   M. 

>N  the  20th  of  February,  1685, 
King  Charles  went  to  take  a 
drive  in  the  environs  of  Madrid. 
The  day  was  remarkably  fine, 
and  the  parks  were  crowded  with 
people.  Suddenly  a  priest  in  sur- 
plice, attended  by  a  single  boy,  ap- 
peared. The  king,  doubting  whether 
he  was  going  to  give  Holy  Commun- 
ion or  only  Extreme  Unction,  drew  near  and, 
questioning  him,  was  answered  that  he  was 


bearing  the  Holy  Viaticum  to  a  poor  man  in 
a  cottage  at  some  distance,  and  had  been  un- 
able to  procure  better  attendance,  owing  to  the 
fineness  of  the  day,  which  had  left  no  one  at 
home. 

In  an  instant  the  king  opened  the  carriage 
door,  and,  leaping  out,  fell  upon  his  knees  and 
adored  the  Blessed  Eucharist ;  then,  with  most 
respectful  words,  entreated  the  priest  to  take 
his  place,  shut  the  carriage  door,  and  walked 
at  the  side  with  his  hat  in  his  hand.  The 
way  was  long  and  tedious,  but  the  good  king 
walked  on  cheerfully  and  arriving  at  the  cot- 
tage, opened,  himself,  the  carriage,  handed 
down  the  priest,  and  knelt  while  he  passed. 
He  then  entered  into  the  humble  house,  and 
after  the  Holy  Sacrament  had  been  adminis- 
tered, went  up  to  the  bed,  consoled  with  kind 
words  the  dying  man,  gave  him  an  abundant 
alms,  and  made  ample  provision  for  an  only 
daughter  whom  he  left. 

He  now  insisted  on  the  priest's  again  taking 
his  place  in  the  carriage.  But  the  curate 
seeing  how  very  fatigued  the  king  was,  en- 
treated him  not  to  think  of  walking  back,  and 
at  length  yielding  to  the  importunities,  he 
consented  to  go  in  the  second  carriage,  while 
the  priest  went  alone  in  the  first.  When  they 
reached  Madrid,  the  king  got  out,  and  again 
took  his  place,  uncovered,  by  the  carriage  door. 
By  this  time  the  whole  city  was  in  commo- 
tion. The  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament came  forth  with  lighted  tapers,  and 
the  nobility  approached  in  crowds,  to  follow 
the  steps  of  their  sovereign.  In  magnificent 
state,  the  procession  reached  the  Church  of 
St.  Mark,  where  Benediction  was  given  ;  and 
when  the  king  came  out,  a  vast  multitude  as- 
sembled there  greeted  him  with  a  burst  of 
enthusiastic  applause,  which  showed  how  far 
from  lowering  himself  in  his  subjects'  eyes  is 
a  sovereign  who  pays  due  homage  to  the  King 
of  kings. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that,  in  Spain,  if  ever 
any  one  in  a  carriage  meets  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment going  to  the  sick,  he  dismounts  and 
gives  it  up  to  the  priest,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
I  have  been  told,  too,  by  a  friend  who  long  re- 
sided in  that  country,  that  upon  getting  a  new 
carriage  from  England,  he  had  kept  it  for  days 
harnessed,  at  the  parish  church  door,  till  the 
Viaticum  had  to  be  taken  to  some  sick  person  ; 
that  its  first  use  might  be  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  His  most  sacred  institution. 


THE 
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(Oopjrrlcht:— Rev.  D.  E.  Htram,  C  B.C.) 


Roses. 

BT  WILLIAM   D.    KKI.I.V. 

H,  Rose  of  Sharon,  now  that  roses  bloom 
In  gardens  and  in  hedges  everywhere, 

Beauteous  in  crimson  here,  in  whiteness  there, 
And  every  breeze  which  strays  within  my  room 
Is  fragrant  with  the  delicate  perfume 

Their  blossoms  waste  upon  the  sensuous  air, 

I  love  to  think  how  much  more  rich  and  fair 
Than  all  the  loveliness  these  flowers  assume, 
Is  thine,  dear  Mystic  Rose,  whose  bloom  displays 

The  selfsame  beauties,  undiminished  yet, 
Whjch  dazzled  in  the  long  ago  the  gaze 

Of  every  eye  whose  wistful  glance  they  met, 
And  filled  all  hearts  with  reverent  amaze 

And  those  sweet  ecstasies  they  still  beget. 

Are  roses  white  ?  dull  is  their  whiteness  all 
Beside  the  beauty  of  each  blossomed  leaf, 
Sweet  Rose,  thou  showest,  who,  like  Joseph's 
sheaf, 

Before  which  all  the  others  seemed  to  fall, 

Upliftest  thy  fair  head  by  Zion's  wall : 
Are  roses  red,  and  typical  of  grief, 
Such  as  the  heart  feels  when  is  pity  deaf, 

And  mercy  obdurate  to  sorrow's  call  ? 

Redder,  oh,  Mystic  Rose,  by  far  than  them 
Thy  petals  rightly  are,  for  each  one  hath 

Remembrance  of  that  day  when,  from  thy  stem, 
Rude  hands  that  wrought  thy  tender  bosom 
scath, 

Rent  the  fair  flower  which  bloomed  at  Bethlehem, 
And  crushed  its  beauty  in  their  impious  wrath. 

White  Rose  of  purity,  so  much  more  fair 
Than  all  thy  lovely  types  which  we  behold 
In  tliis  first  month  of  summertime  unfold 
Their  buds  in  beauteous  blossoms  everywhere, 
The  whitest  roses  that  the  bushes  bear 
Which  in  the  garden  grow  or  on  the  wold, 
Shall  decorate  thy  altars  manifold, 


And  bless  the  hands  that  pluck  and  place  them 

there : 
Red  Rose  of  sorrow,  to  compassionate 

The  unutterable  grief  which  once  was  thine, 
With  the  white  blossoms  that  we  dedicate 

Unto  thy  spotlessness,  on  every  shrine 
Which  to  thy  reverence  is  elevate, 

Red  roses  all  this  month  shall  intertwine. 

JUNE,  1883. 


Blessed  Rita  of  Cascia. 


BY   KLKANOB   C.    DONNELLY. 


WARDS  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  a  pious  couple  named  Antonio 
and  Amata  (Ferri)  Mancini  dwelt  at 
Rocca  Porena,  a  hamlet  in  the  Duchy  of  Spo- 
leto,  near  Cascia,  in  Umbria, — a  region  re- 
nowned for  its  fruitfulness  in  saints.  The 
peaceful  and  happy  union  of  these  good  people 
had  but  one  drawback.  Heaven  had  refused 
to  bless  them  with  offspring  ;  and  the  home 
and  hearts  of  the  honest  Umbrians  seemed 
lonely  and  dark  without  the  sweet  prattle  and 
sunshiny  presence  of  a  little  child  to  call  them 
parent. 

But  their  faith  was  great,  and  a  miraculous 
favor  was  in  store  for  them.  In  their  old  age, 
when  they  had  quite  despaired  of  offspring, 
God  took  pity  upon  the  distress  of  His  faith- 
ful servants  and  granted  to  them  the  long- 
coveted  blessing.  In  the  year  1381,  a  little 
daughter — the  blessed  subject  of  our  sketch — 
was  born  to  them. 

The  joy  of  the  Mancinis  knew  no  bounds, 
and  a  singular  event  which  attended  the  happy 
occasion  added  its  crowning  bliss  to  their  ec- 
static felicity  ;  for  an  angel  from  heaven,  ap- 
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pearing  beneath  that  humble  roof,  imposed 
the  name  of  RITA  upon  the  new-born  babe  ! 
Accordingly,  four  days  after  her  birth,  the 
little  girl  was  baptized  in  the  parish  church 
of  Rocca  Porena,  receiving  at  the  font  the 
heaven-given  name,  which  mysteriously  fore- 
shadowed the  gifts  and  graces  destined  to 
adorn  her  future  life.  Another  marvel  quickly 
followed  upon  the  first.  The  day  after  her 
baptism,  to  the  profound  amazement  of  all 
who  beheld  the  miracle,  a  swarm  of  beautiful 
bees,  white  as  snow,  was  seen  issuing  from  the 
little  Rita's  mouth,  where  they  had  left  be- 
hind them  a  comb  filled  with  luscious  honey  ! 
This  was  at  the  dawn  of  the  day  ;  and  during 
that  day,  as  many  grave  writers  attest,  the 
little  babe  refused  its  mother's  milk,  and  took 
no  other  nourishment  save  the  miraculous 
honey. 

Before  we  complete  this  sketch  of  a  favored 
daughter  of  heaven,  we  shall  have  something 
more  to  say  about  the  wonderful  bees  of  the 
Blessed  Rita ;  but,  for  the  present,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  imagining  with  what 
love  and  reverence  the  good  Antonio  and 
Amata  must  have  regarded  the  little  treasure 
God  had  so  graciously  committed  to  their 
charge.  Under  their  zealous  care,  the  child 
made  daily  progress  in  the  science  of  the 
saints,  her  early  years  being  an  almost  unva- 
rying round  of  works  of  piety  and  penance. 
Tenderly  devoted  to  the  blessed  Mother  of  our 
Lord  and  to  His  holy  precursor,  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  the  young  Rita  also  cherished  a  spe- 
cial love  for  the  great  St.  Augustine  and  for 
his  spiritual  son,  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino, 
who  had  been  called  the  Thaumaturgus  or 
wonder-worker  of  the  Augustinian  Order. 
Naturally  enough,  with  such  sublime  models 
constantly  before  the  eyes  of  her  soul,  the 
heart  of  this  chosen  child  was  attracted,  al- 
most from  infancy,  to  the  practice  of  the 
Evangelical  Counsels. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  years  she  wished  to 
enter  a  nunnery,  but  her  parents  strenuously 
opposed  her  design.  Like  St.  Monica  of  Ta- 
gaste,  St.  Catharine  of  Genoa,  and  other  he- 
roic and  sainted  matrons,  Rita  of  Cascia,  in 
the  mysterious  decrees  of  divine  Wisdom,  was 
destined  to  pass  through  the  wilderness  of  con- 
jugal affliction  before  she  could  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  Promised  Land  of  religious  per- 
fection. Her  aged  father  and  mother,  wishing 
to  see  her  provided  for  before  their  death, 


constrained  the  little  maiden  to  accept  the  ad- 
dresses of  a  certain  Ferdinand  (or  Paolo,  as 
some  authors  have  it) ;  and,  submissive  to  the 
authority  of  her  parents,  and  doubtless,  also, 
to  the  advice  of  her  spiritual  director,  the  fair 
young  child — for  she  was  nothing  more — 
abandoned  her  design  of  entering  a  convent, 
and  was  united  in  marriage  to  the  one  who 
had  been  selected  for  her  husband. 

The  wisdom  of  that  choice,  humanly  speak- 
ing, was  soon  recognized  as  extremely  doubt- 
ful. Either  the  good  parents  had  been  grossly 
deceived  as  to  the  true  character  of  their  chosen 
son-in-law,  or  God  had  permitted  them,  for 
His  own  sublime  ends,  to  be  blinded  to  his 
faults.  Be  it  as  it  might,  it  soon  became  clear 
that  they  had  committed  the  happiness  of 
their  gentle  daughter  to  the  keeping  of  a  bru- 
tal savage  who  was  utterly  unworthy  of  her. 

Poor  little,  helpless  Rita,  refined  and  spir- 
itual as  an  angel,  found  herself,  to  her  horror, 
condemned  to  daily  association  with  a  man  of 
the  most  ferocious  temper  and  cruel  nature. 
The  pure  and  loving  heart  of  the  child-wife 
was  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  bitterness 
of  that  worst  of  all  slavery; — the  bondage  of  a 
meek  victim  in  the  grasp  of  an  unscrupulous 
tyrant,  who  continually  outrages  the  sanctity 
of  one  of  the  holiest  of  ties. 

The  English  laureate,  descanting  on  the  nat- 
ural consequences  of  a  like»  ill-assorted  union, 
predicts  to  the  dainty  and  delicate  bride  who 
had  chosen  to  mate  herself  with  a  boor, 

" thou  shalt  lower  to  his  level,  day  by  day, 

What  is  fine  within  thee,  growing  coarse  to  sympathize 
with  clay." 

For,  adds  the  poet,  reasoning  according  to  the 
dictates  of  worldly  experience, 

"As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is ;  thou  art  mated  with 

a  clown, 
And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have  weight  to 

drag  thee  down  !  " 

But  it  is  in  situations  such  as  these,  Tenny- 
son to  the  contrary,  that  the  children  of  light 
reverse  the  accepted  text,  and  prove  them- 
selves wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  chil- 
dren of  this  world. 

Rita  of  Cascia,  having  entered  upon  the  holy 
state  of  Christian  wedlock  from  the  purest  and 
noblest  of  motives,  instead  of  lowering,  day 
by  day,  to  the  level  of  her  vile  husband,  be- 
came, day  after  day,  more  and  more  exalted 
and  spiritualized  by  the  fierce  pressure  of  his 
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brutal  persecutions.  The  unearthly  beauty  of 
her  gentle  life  constantly  bore  testimony  to 
the  great  truth  that  the  grossness  of  man's 
nature  can  never  have  weight  to  drag  down 
the  spirit  that  God  upholds  and  elevates,  even 
it  the  vehicle  of  that  support  and  elevation  be 
the  chosen  instrument  of  His  own  uplifting 
above  the  atmosphere  of  passion  and  corrup- 
tion,— a  cross. 

"  Nearer,  my  God  !  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Thee, 
Even  if  it  be  a  cross 
That  raiseth  me  !  " 

Tenderly  devoted  to  the  Sacred  Passion  of 
our  Lord,  the  suffering  little  Uita  found  a 
never-failing  fount  of  patience  and  fortitude 
in  the  Wounds  of  her  divine  Model.  Like 
the  Scriptural  dove  she  so  closely  resembled, 
she  made  her  abode  in  the  clefts  of  the  mighty 
Rock;  and  there,  pondering  daily  the  out- 
rages and  insults  lavished  upon  Him  u  who 
was  wounded  for  our  iniquities  and  bruised  for 
our  sins,"  she  learned  to  bear,  with  a  portion 
of  His  unalterable  meekness  and  gentleness, 
the  blows  and  taunts  and  brutal  violence  of 
her  unmanly  tormentor. 

Oh  !  what  a  sweet  exemplar  is  here  for  those 
less  heroic  sufferers  who  so  often,  in  circum- 
stances like  Rita's,  beat  their  wings  wildly 
and  passionately  against  the  bars  of  the  hated 
cage,  or,  turning  upon  their  cruel  mates,  tear 
them  with  impotent  fury !  What  an  elo- 
quent rebuke  to  those  selfish  recreants  from 
an  unpleasant  duty,  who,  under  the  specious 
pretext  of  "  incompatibility  of  temper,"  shake 
off  entirely  the  trammels  of  the  marriage-vow, 
and  seek  the  fatal  freedom  of  a  civil  divorce  ! 
In  prayer  and  patience,  Rita  of  Cascia  endured 
her  living  martyrdom  for  the  space  of  eighteen 
long  years.  Some  pious  women,  in  her  posi- 
tion, would  have  said,  "  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  save  my  soul  in  this  maelstrom  of  domestic 
unhappiness.  I  will  take  my  children  and  go 
with  them  to  some  quiet  spot  where  we  may 
serve  God  together,  and  live  in  peace";  and 
straightway,  deluded  by  the  chimeras  of  a  false 
piety,  would  have  wandered  away  into  that 
easier  but  more  treacherous  path  of  their  own 
choosing,  leaving  far  behind  them  the  King's 
highway  of  the  holy  cross,  which  alone  "  lead- 
eth  unto  life."  But  not  so  the  Blessed  Rita. 
Saint  as  she  was,  she  knew  that  to  follow  one's 
own  lights  and  one's  own  indulgence  in  a  ques- 
tion involving  neglect  of  the  duties  of  one's 


state  of  life,  is  to  follow  an  ignis  fatuus  of  delu- 
sion which,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  sure  to  land 
its  hapless  dupe  in  a  quagmire  of  endless  misery. 
The  will  of  God  had  nailed  her  to  her  cross ; 
the  will  of  God  alone  could  detach  her  from  it. 
And  none  save  God  Himself  knew  how  ex- 
quisite were  the  flowers  of  holiness  which, 
during  those  long  years  of  agony,  budded  and 
blossomed  around  the  young  crucified  victim, 
covering  her  with  such  a  veil  of  fragrant,  beau- 
tiful virtues  that  her  wounds  were  almost  hid- 
den, even  from  the  eyes  of  the  admiring  angels. 
But  the  hour  of  release  came  at  last.    "  It 
shall  appear  at  the  end,  and  shall  not  lie," 
saith  the  prophet ;    "  if  it  make  any  delay, 
wait  for  it,  for  it  shall  surely  come,  and  it 
shall  not  be  slack."    And  Rita,  having  waited 
in  patient  faith  and  courage  through  all  her 
troubled  childhood  and  girlhood,  read,  at  last, 
in  the  maturity  of  her  fair  womanhood,  the 
riddle  of  those  eighteen  strange  and  terrible 
years.     God  had  destined  her  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  salvation  to  her  husband's  guilty  soul. 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1411,  the  cruel  Ferdi- 
nand was  mortally  wounded  by  the  hands  of 
assassins  ;  and,  languishing  on  his  death-bed, 
he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  eternity. 
Despair  must,  at  first,  have  taken  possession  of 
that  affrighted  spirit.    In  the  recollection  of 
a  godless    past,  filled   to    overflowing    with 
crimes  and  excesses,  there  must  have  been  a 
signal  remorse  in  the  wretched  man's  memo- 
ories  of  a  desecrated  hearthstone,  of  the  bad 
example  given  to  his  two  young  sons ;  and, 
more  than  all,  of  the  multiplied  outrages  and 
cruelties  heaped  upon  his  innocent  and  de- 
fenceless  wife.     But  in   that  dark  hour  of 
Heaven's  retribution    the  faithful   Rita  was 
close  at  hand  to  complete  her  mission.    Like 
an  angel  of  mercy,  bending  over  the  dying 
man,  she  forgot — or  remembered  but  to  for- 
give— all    the  anguish    his  inhumanity  had 
caused  her ;  and,  with  radiant  eyes,  and  lips 
illumined  with  the  smile  of  Faith,  she  pleaded 
and  prayed  and  exhorted  at  the  death-bed,  un- 
til, with  the  help  of  divine  grace,  she  had  lifted 
the  despairing  soul  from  the  slough  of  sin  to 
the  blessed  hope  of  God's  forgiveness,  of  eter- 
nal salvation.     Repentance  came  late,  but  it 
came  with  fervent  sincerity.    At  the  eleventh 
hour  the  contrite  Ferdinand  corresponded  to 
the  grace  accorded  him  through  the  prayer* 
of  his  saintly  wife,  and  peacefully  expired, — as 
we  may  well  believe,  blessing  to  the  last  the 
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angel  whom  God  had  given  him  for  his  spouse, 
and  whom  he  had  all  too  tardily  learned  to 
love  and  appreciate. 

At  the  age  of  thirty,  Rita  found  herself  a 
widow  with  two  young  sons.  The  tranquil 
vision  of  her  husband's  death  had  been  to  her 
like  the  contemplation  of  a  beautiful  sunset 
after  a  day  of  violent  storm ;  but  already  a 
new  cloud  had  arisen  to  darken  the  serenity 
of  her  peaceful  widowhood.  The  hot  blood  of 
the  hapless  Ferdinand  still  coursed  through 
the  veins  of  his  sturdy  boys ;  and,  despite  the 
pleadings  of  their  pious  mother,  the  youths 
thirsted  to  avenge  their  father's  murder.  In 
vain  poor  Rita  besought  them  to  forego  their 
revengeful  desires  ;  in  vain  she  reminded  them 
of  Ferdinand's  repentance,  holding  before 
them  the  image  of  their  Blessed  Redeemer  in 
all  the  fresh  agony  of  His  bleeding  Wounds, 
imploring  His  Eternal  Father  to  forgive  the 
wretches  who  had  just  nailed  Him  to  the 
Cross.  Finding  that  she  prevailed  not  with 
her  headstrong  boys,  she  turned  in  faith  to 
the  One  who  had  never  yet  been  deaf  to  her 
prayers,  and,  kneeling,  conjured  her  God  to 
sooner  deprive  her  of  her  sons  by  death  than 
suffer  them,  living,  to  imbrue  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature.  The  offering 
of  that  heroic  soul  was  acceptei.  Within  two 
years  after  her  husband's  assassination,  Rita  of 
Cascia  sat  alone  at  her  desolate  hearth,  a  wid- 
owed and  childless  mother. 

The  death  of  her  sons  severed  the  last  tie 
that  bound  her  to  the  world;  and  the  pure 
heart,  freed  from  those  mysterious  fetters  that 
had  so  long  enchained  it,  like 

"  The  dore  let  loose  in  eastern  skies," 

plumed  its  flight  at  once  for  its  true  home — 
the  convent. 

(CONCLUSION  NHXT  WEEK.) 


BEFORE  my  face  the  picture  hangs, 
That  daily  should  put  me  in  mind 

Of  those  cold  names  and  bitter  pangs, 
That  shortly  I  am  like  to  find ; 

And  yet,  alas  !  full  little  I 

Do  think  hereon  that  I  must  die. 

I  often  look  upon  a  face 

Most  ugly,  grisly,  bare,  and  thin  ; 
I  often  view  the  hollow  place 

Where  eyes  and  nese  had  sometime  been  ; 
I  see  th«  bones  across  that  lie, 
Yet  little  think  that  I  must  die. 

— Southwell. 


Joseph  Haydn. — The  Story  of  his  Life. 


BT   FRANZ  VON  SEEBUBG. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  silent  and  solitary  cell.  The  walls  are 
bare,  with  the  exception  of  a  picture  of  a  saint, 
dark  in  colors  and  earnest  of  features.  Be- 
neath it  hangs  a  poorly  carved  crucifix,  on 
which  is  suspended  a  rosary.  Near  the  door 
is  an  earthen  holy-water  vase,  and  beside  the 
window  a  plain  desk,  at  which  sits  Joseph 
Haydn,  the  Servite  novice,  in  his  long  dark 
habit.  The  book  that  lies  open  before  him 
remains  untouched :  for  the  last  hour  he  has 
not  turned  a  leaf  in  it.  Perhaps  the  novice  is 
occupied  all  this  time  with  a  single  thought  ? 
Yes :  his  countenance  is  earnest,  but  his  eye 
does  not  rest  on  the  book.  He  is  looking 
towards  the  window-sill,  on  which  a  bird  is 
perched,  singing  with  all  his  might.  After  a 
while  the  bird  flies  away,  settles  on  a  blos- 
soming tree,  and  then  soars  off  into  boundless 
space. 

Haydn  follows  the  movements  of  the  little 
songster  with  moist  eyes.  "  Fortunate  little 
creature  !"  he  sighs  ;  "you  may  sing  when  you 
choose  :  I  must  be  silent,  whilst  every  day  the 
claims  of  music  are  growing  more  imperious 
in  my  soul.  Stupid  desk  ! "  he  exclaims,  im- 
patiently ;  "  why  are  you  not  a  spinet  on  which 
I  could  rattle  and  sing  as  of  old  !  All  should, 
indeed,  be  to  the  praise  of  my  God, — all  should 
be  pious  as  a  prayer ;  but  this — "  and  he 
brought  down  his  open  hands  on  the  desk  so 
as  to  make  it  rattle  and  clatter.  The  novice 
was  startled,  for  the  blow  resounded  through 
the  stillness  of  his  cell. 

Some  minutes  afterwards  the  master  of  nov- 
ices entered.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  in  every 
one  of  whose  features  beamed  benevolence  and 
fatherly  affection.  "  Brother  Joseph,"  he  said, 
raising  his  finger  in  a  threatening  manner,  but 
at  the  same  time  smiling  kindly,  "  what  was 
that  noise  in  your  cell  ?  " 

Haydn  hesitated,  and  then  said  :  "  I  was 
wishing  for  a  spinet,  and  because  I  had  none 
I  impatiently  struck  the  desk  ;  but  I  did  not 
intend  to  make  such  a  noise." 

The  monk  slowly  shook  his  head.  "Such 
thoughts,"  he  said,  "even  though  not  sinful 
in  themselves,  should  not  be  admitted  into 
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your  mind  during  the  hour  of  meditation. 
Humbly  say  your  Mm  ulpa,  and  consider 
quietly  what  your  book  tells  you." 

He  placed  his  right  hand  by  way  of  blessing 
on  the  novice's  head,  and  started  to  leave  the 
room.  At  the  open  door  he  turned  and  said  : 
"  Come  to  my  cell  this  evening  at  8  o'clock." 

Haydn  bowed  respectfully,  but  the  last 
words  of  the  novice-master,  whom  he  honored 
as  a  father,  fell  with  a  heavy  weight  upon  his 
soul.  He  felt  guilty,  and  saw  in  imagination 
a  storm  gathering  over  his  head. 

Eight  o'clock  came  at  last.  Haydn  stood 
timidly  before  the  master  of  novices,  who 
looked  scrutinizingly  into  his  face  and  said : 
"Come  with  me."  He  led  the  way  to  the 
choir.  Haydn  did  not  venture  to  look  up  ; 
but  now,  when  the  organ-pipes  shone  in  the 
evening  light,  he  raised  his  eyes :  it  was  as  if 
he  saw  his  best  friend  on  earth  before  him. 
This  look  did  not  escape  the  monk,  and  an  al- 
most imperceptible  smile  passed  over  his  coun- 
tenance. He  pointed  to  the  manual.  "Play 
and  sing  just  as  you  feel  in  your  soul,"  he 
commanded,  as  he  went  to  the  bellows. 

Haydn's  eyes  sparkled.  First  he  kissed  the 
organ  stealthily,  then  sat  down,  drew  out  the 
stops,  looked  for  moment  heavenward,  and  be- 
gan to  play.  How  sad  and  serious  it  sounded 
— songs  such  as  home-sickness  inspires, — un- 
adorned, but  true  and  clear  !  It  sounded  as  if 
a  bleeding  heart  inspired  the  music.  Then 
the  melodies  passed  from  this  earnest  longing 
to  joyful,  blessed  sight.  The  minor  key  was 
used.  It  sounded  like  the  prayer  of  a  child's 
heart  on  Christmas  Eve — a  simple,  pious  air 
in  clear  thirds,  such  as  mothers  sing  by  the 
cradle ;  then  suddenly  the  full  organ  pealed 
forth  a  hymn  through  the  dark  aisles,  as  if 
David  himself  sang  one  of  his  psalms  of  tri- 
umph ;  and  when  the  last  notes  quivered  high 
up  among  the  arches,  Haydn's  ear  still  fol- 
lowed their  dying  echoes. 

The  Father  went  over  to  Haydn  and  touched 
his  arm.  "  You  are  pious,  as  is  evident  from 
tke  tones  that  have  just  echoed  through  this 
holy  place ;  but  you  will  hardly  become  a 
monk.  Rise  and  go  back  to  your  cell." 

Haydn  passed  a  sleepless  night.  The  moon 
shone  in  its  full  splendor  into  his  cell.  He 
sat  on  his  hard  bed,  his  head  bowed  on  his 
bosom,  and  thought  of  the  past,  w,hich  had 
strewed  so  few  flowers  in  his  path ;  but  he 
feared  to  think  of  the  future,  which  he  had  no 


power  of  shaping.  When  his  eyes  fell  ou  Iris 
habit,  he  shook  his  head  dissatisfied  :  he  f«-lt 
that  what  was  a  source  of  peace  to  thousands 
of  others  was  not  the  way  of  peace  to  him. 
Or  should  he  force  himself  to  what  was  not 
his  calling  ?  Hunger  and  misery  had  driven 
him  to  make  the  attempt,  but  his  soul  could 
not  take  root  in  this  soil.  Yes  :  when  he  sat 
at  the  organ  and  played,  he  felt  happy  ;  then 
he  forgot  all  his  surroundings,  the  past  and 
the  future,  and  even  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
novice. 

Midnight  had  passed,  when  the  bell  sum- 
moned the  community  to  matins.  The  monks 
slowly  and  silently  proceeded  in  ranks  to 
the  choir,  their  heads  buried  in  their  cowls. 
Haydn,  being  the  youngest  novice,  stood  at 
the  lector's  stand  to  intone  ;  but  instead  of 
doing  so  in  the  simple  tone  of  psalmody,  he 
sang  the  antiphon  in  a  clear,  loud  voice,  just 
as  he  happened  to  be  inspired  at  the  moment. 
For  this  fault  he  had  to  assist  at  the  office  on 
his  knees,  and  next  day  he  received  a  severe 
reprimand.  Besides  this  infraction  of  the- 
rule,  it  was  found  that  one  wall  of  his  cell 
was  covered  with  the  productions  of  his  musi- 
cal genius  which  he  had  pencilled  there. 

On  the  same  evening  Haydn  was  told  to  lay 
aside  his  habit  and  leave  the  monastery ;  but- 
the  parting  was  with  kindly  feelings  on  both 
sides.  "  Return  to  the  world,"  said  the  master 
of  novices,  gently ;  "your  home  is  not  with  us. 
Build  thy  own  nest,  bird  of  song,  and  sing 
thy  hymns  to  God  !  Ever  remain  as  you  now 
are,  pious  and  faithful.  You  are  not  called  to 
be  a  monk,  and  woe  to  you  and  to  us  if  we 
tried  to  force  you  to  it !  But  that  you  may 
know  that  charity  goes  with  you  across  our 
threshold,  you  have  free  acoess  to  our  table 
every  noon  as  long  as  poverty  follows  your 
steps ;  and  on  Sundays  and  festivals  you  may 
play  our  organ,  and  receive  your  regular  pay 
for  it." 

Haydn  kissed  the  monk's  hand.  "God  re- 
ward you !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  trembling  voice. 
"  Yes,  it  is  true  that  poverty  finds  consolation 
and  food  at  the  doors  of  convents.  May  Gcd 
give  you  a  long  life,  so  that  Joseph  Haydn 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  prove  to  you 
that  he  is  not  ungrateful !  I  will  make  my 
way  through  the  world  and  cultivate  the  gen- 
ius that  God  has  given  me  ;  and  the  songs  that 
I  compose  will  be  as  pure  as  morning  dew,  as 
pious  as  the  soxmds  of  the  Ave,  as  beautiful  as 
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the  song  of  birds  on  a  fresh,  sunny  morning 
in  spring.  You,  noble  monks,  have  placed  me 
on  firm  ground,  on  which  I  can  lay  the  first 
stone  of  a  fairer  future.  When  one  of  your 
number  is  writing  the  chronicles  of  the  Order 
let  him  set  down  that  Joseph  Haydn  owes  you 
the  best  thanks  of  his  heart." 

The  monk  smiled  at  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
youth.  Throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  Haydn 
received  the  paternal  blessing  of  his  friend, 
and  departed. 

Hastening  joyfully  down  the  monastery 
steps,  Haydn  ran  against  a  young  man. 

"  Hello,  friend !  your  bones  are  pretty  hard ! " 
exclaimed  the  stranger. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Haydn,  "  because  it 
gives  me  hopes  of  a  long  life.  But  if  I  have 
hurt  you,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Pardon  me  ! " 

"Were  you  turned  out  of  the  monastery 
there  ?  "  asked  the  stranger. 

44  No  :  I  was  dismissed  in  pity.  They  found 
me  too  much  of  a  musician  and  too  little  of  a 
monk." 

"A  musician  ! "  repeated  the  other.  "I  am 
the  same.  Your  name  ?  " 

44  Joseph  Haydn." 

41  Quite  an  unknown  name.  Mine  is  Dit- 
ters."* 

4'  The  name  is  strange  to  me,"  replied  Haydn, 
with  a  slight  bow. 

Ditters  laughed  heartily. 

44  So  we  are  two  great  unknowns  !  How 
would  it  be  for  us  to  enter  into  bonds  of  friend- 
ship ?  the  strangers  might  become  good  and 
fast  friends." 

Haydn,  usually  so  ready  to  act  upon  a  sug- 
gestion, hesitated.  "  I  once  heard  it  said  that 
friendship  is  something  so  sacred  and  noble 
that  its  head  is  in  heaven  and  its  heart  on  the 
earth.  When  I  choose  a  friend,"  he  went  on, 
thoughtfully,  "he  must  be  pious  and  better 
than  I  am.  His  heart  should  be  pure  with  the 
golden  peace  of  God  in  it ;  and,  besides  his 
friend  and  his  God,  he  should  know  no  love 
but  music." 

Ditters,  a  bright-eyed  and  hearty  youth, 
looked  earnestly  at  Haydn. 

41  That  I  am  good,  my  mother  told  me  when 
she  gave  me  her  dying  blessing  ;  that  I  am 
better  than  you  I  know  not,  and  I  think  not. 


*  "  Ditters  (born  in  Vienna  in  1739),  a  good  composer, 
travelled  through  Italy,  and  succeeded  Haydn  as  music 
director  for  the  Bishop  of  Grosswardein. 


Let  it  suffice  that  we  both  wish  to  be  good ; 
thus  we  shall  never  lead. each  other  to  what 
is  offensive. to  God.  May  we  not  enter  into 
friendship  on  these  terms  ?  " 

44  Here  is  my  hand  on  your  proposal,"  re- 
plied Haydn,  earnestly.  44My  heart  is  deep 
like  a  mountain  lake,  but  clear  and  transpar- 
ent. Everything  is  either  doubly  agreeable 
or  doubly  offensive  to  me.  Be  true  and  pure 
in  your  friendship,  and  you  will  find  me,  I 
think,  a  good  comrade." 

They  walked  side  by  side  for  some  distance, 
without  speaking. 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do  now,"  asked 
Ditters,  resuming  the  conversation. 

44  You  do  not  take  me  for  a  nobody,  I  hope," 
answered  Haydn,  in  good-humored  pride.  "  I 
have  been  installed  organist  for  Sundays  and 
holydays  in  the  church  of  the  Fathers  Servites 
in  Vienna." 

44  Your  title  is  a  pretty  long  one,"  said  Dit- 
ters. 44 And  the  salary?" 

44  It  is  considerably  shorter,  for  it  was  spoken 
of  only  in  general  terms.  It  will  certainly 
not  be  much,  I  am  well  convinced  of  that ;  and 
my  anticipations  in  regard  to  pecuniary  mat- 
ters seldom  deceive  me." 

44  You  are  a  precious  fellow!  On  what  do 
you  propose  to  live  ?  For  money — ' 

44 1  have  none  ;  but  debts  I  have." 

44  That  is  something  to  begin  with,"  said 
Ditters,  laughing.  u  Shall  I  lend  you  money, 
or  give  you  a  few  gulden  ?  " 

41  No  ! "  exclaimed  Haydn  :  "  our  friendship 
too  is  young  for  that,  and  nothing  is  more 
dangerous  to  a  young  friendship  than  money 
lent  or  given.  Let  us  speak  of  something  else. 
I  will  fight  my  way  through  the  world." 

44  No  :  you  will  fiddle  your  way  through  the 
world  ;  that  sounds  better  for  you.  You  must 
become  a  modern  Orpheus — 

44  Without  an  instrument,"  said  Haydn, 
sadly.  u  Yes  :  if  I  only  had  a  spinet,  I  could 
more  easily  forget  hunger  and  misery." 

44  Poor  fellow !  now  I  feel  double  compassion 
for  you.  To  be  a  musician  without  an  instru- 
ment is  the  worst  kind  of  hunger  imaginable. 
Come  to  my  room  with  me  ;  there  you  will  find 
a  good  spinet— 

44  Indeed  !"  interrupted  Haydn,  joyfully. 

44  Certainly  !  And  we  shall  also  take  care  to 
have  something  to  eat  and  drink." 

"No,  Ditters,"  replied  Haydn,  placing  his 
hand  on  his  friend's  arm  ;  "  I  do  not  want 
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food  and  drink ;  I  want  to  see  and  play  on 
your  spinet." 

"  Either  you  are  a  fool  or  a  genuine  musician. 
Here  is  a  fellow,  indeed,  that  turns  up  his  nose 
at  a  pitcher  of  foaming  beer  and  a  fragrant 
roast !" 

Joking  thus  and  laughing,  they  arrived  at 
Ditters'  quarters.  The  place  showed  no  marked 
signs  of  wealth,  neither  did  it  betray  poverty 
or  want.  Hardly  had  they  entered  when  Haydn 
pounced  upon  the  spinet  and  began  to  play. 
At  first  he  merely  trifled  with  the  notes  ;  but 
soon  he  poured  forth  melody  after  melody,  at 
first  earnest  and  solemn,  then  ending  joyfully, 
even  playfully. 

"  What  is  it  you  are  after  playing  ?  "  asked 
Ditters,  thoughtfully,  when  Haydn  stopped. 

"  How  should  I  know  ? "  answered  the 
latter,  laughing.  "  It  was  only  nonsense,  not 
music,  that  I  played." 

"  Let  me  hear  some  real  music,  then." 

"  Give  me  a  theme." 

Ditters  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then  went 
to  the  spinet  and  played  a  melody.  Haydn 
first  repeated  the  melody  in  a  simple  manner, 
then  he  surrounded  it  with  growing  accords, 
then  he  made  the  simple  idea  jest,  grow  serious, 
complain,  entreat,  and  finally  burst  forth  in 
strong,  full  melody. 

"And  such  a  talent  as  this  suffers  hunger !" 
exclaimed  Ditters,  clasping  his  hands  together. 
"  Why,  man,  the  world  belongs  to  you  ! " 

Haydn  laughed  heartily. 

"  I  only  wish  I  had  ten  gulden ! — what  should 
I  do  with  the  world  ?  Do  you  know,  my  dear 
friend,  I  feel  that  there  is  within  me  a  whole 
ocean  of  song  ;  but  what  shall  I  do  with  it  ? 
In  my  poverty  it  will  drown  me.  If  every  note 
that  I  can  sing  were  only  a  crumb  of  bread  I 
should  be  a  rich  and  happy  man." 

"  You  will  be  happy,  my  dear  Haydn,"  re- 
plied Ditters,  warmly,  "  but  you  will  hardly  be 
rich.  It  is  not  written  in  the  book  of  fate  that 
a  genius  shall  sit  at  a  rich  table.  What  mat- 
ters it  ?  Perhaps  there  would  soon  be  no  gen- 
iuses left  ^  they  all  had  their  fill  every  day." 

The  clatter  of  glasses  and  plates  was  heard 
in  the  next  room.  Haydn's  eye  flashed  for  a 
moment,  and  then  he  blushed.  Ditters  had 
looked  at  him,  and  read  his  hunger  in  his 
countenance.  And  this  humbled  him.  He 
did  not  want  his  friend  to  think  meanly  of  him 
— as  if  it  were  a  shame  for  a  hungry  stomach 
to  long  for  food. 


Ditters  laughed  heartily.  "  I  am  as  hungry,11 
he  exclaimed,  u  as  if  I  had  fasted  for  a  week. 
Come,  let  us  eat  and  drink  ! " 

In  a  few  moments  they  were  seated  content- 
edly at  an  amply  provided  table. 

"  Eat,  Haydn,  eat ! "  he  said.  "  You  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  be  hungry,  as  if  you  were 
not  a  human  being.  Now  let  us  drink  to  a 
glorious  future  ! " 

"And  now  to  the  spinet  again  ! " 

Haydn  was  more  than  happy.  That  he  had 
had  a  hearty  meal  was  soon  forgotten  in  the 
bliss  of  being  able  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings 
on  the  old  but  excellent  instrument.  The 
hours  flew  rapidly  by.  Evening  had  long  since 
changed  into  a  bright,  moonlit  night. 

"  One  more  air,"  he  said,  "  and  then  I  must 
take  my  departure." 

His  last  air  sounded  like  thanks  from  the 
lips  of  a  child,  like  a  pious  orison,  like  the  glad 
evening  hymn  of  a  bird  before  the  dear  song- 
ster of  the  woods  betakes  himself  to  rest  in  the 
branches,  or  like  the  sweet  dream  or  the  joyful 
laughter  of  an  innocent  boy. 

"And  now  let  us  part,"  said  Haydn,  rising. 

"  Where  do  you  intend  to  go  ?  " 

"To  my  good  friends,  the  stocking-weavers." 

"At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  ?  " 

"Is  it  possible  !"  exclaimed  Haydn,  press- 
ing his  hand  to  his  forehead.  "  How  fast  the 
evening  fled  ! " 

"  Yes :  it  has  gone  on  the  waves  of  your  mel- 
odies into  the  boundless  ocean  of  Time.  Friend, 
stay  with  me  to-night.  If  the  old  sofa  there 
beside  the  spinet  is  good  enough  for  you,  you 
are  a  welcome  guest." 

With  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hands  they 
parted.  Haydn,  thanking  his  friend,  closed 
the  door  after  him.  He  then  knelt  down  on 
the  floor,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
prayed.  And  what  were  his  prayers  ?  Ask  a 
happy  man  who  is  humble.  At  last  he  arose, 
and  was  about  to  undress  when  his  eyes  fell  on 
the  spinet.  "  Only  one  piece  more,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "  Softly,  softly,  that  I  may  not  dis- 
turb my  friend."  Softly  he  opened  the  instru- 
ment that  was  so  dear  to  him.  The  tones 
sounded  so  spiritual,  as  if  angels'  hands  awoke 
them  ;  and  so  full  of  peace,  as  if  angels  sang. 

The  bells  from  all  the  towers  proclaim  the 
hour  of  midnight.  Haydn  hears  them  not : 
he  has  fallen  asleep  on  the  spinet.  Through 
his  spirit  float  the  last  notes  of  his  melody,  like 
water-lilies  on  the  surface  of  a  lake. 
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Next  morning  Haydn  gratefully  shook  his 
friend's  hand.  u  Shall  I  see  you  soon  again  ?  " 

"To-day." 

Then  he  went  to  the  Kohlmarkt  and  as- 
cended the  stairs  of  his  former  dwelling.  The 
old  woman  opened  the  door  for  him.  As  soon 
as  she  caught  sight  of  him  she  looked  dis- 
pleased. 

"  You  here,  Herr  Haydn  ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"What  do  you  want?" 

"  I  wish  to  ask  you —  " 

"  To  ask  what  ?  I  thought  you  were  with 
the  pious  Servite  Fathers  and  were  applying 
yourself  with  all  earnestness  to  become  a  good 
monk ;  now  it  looks  as  if  you  had  run  away 
or  been  driven  away.  How  is  it  ?  " 

"  It  was  not  my  vocation,"  answered  Haydn, 
humbly. 

"  Eh  !  what  is  that  you  say  ! "  replied  the 
old  lady.  "  Is  it  not  the  vocation  of  everyone 
to  be  happy  ?  Yes  !  And  can  this  be  better 
attained  anywhere  than  in  a  religious  com- 
munity ?  No !  Therefore  you  have  missed 
your  vocation ! " 

"  You  yourself  did  not  go  into  a  cloister," 
said  Haydn,  recovering  himself,  "  but  you  got 
married,  and  yet  you  are  both  a  good  and 
happy  woman.  It  seems,  then,  that  your  voca- 
tion was  something  else  besides  the  convent." 

The  old  lady's  countenance  softened  per- 
ceptibly. "  Yes,  it  is  true  that  I  am  an  honest 
woman, — that  cannot  be  denied;  and  I  am 
also  happy,  as  God  knows,  who  sees  into  my 
heart.  And,  finally — perhaps  you  are  right. 
If  all  the  good  people  entered  convents,  the 
world  would  belong  to  the  bad  alone.  And 
that  should  not  be." 

The  door  was  opened  and  Mary  appeared. 
As  soon  as  she  saw  Haydn  her  countenance 
lighted  up,  she  reached  out  her  hand,  and  said  : 
"  Here  you  are  at  last !  I  felt  sure  that  you 
would  return." 

The  old  lady  put  her  arms  akimbo  and 
looked  displeased  at  her  daughter.  "Mary," 
she  said,  reprovingly,  "  what  are  you  prating 
about,  as  if  you  understood  anything  of  the 
matter !  Keep  to  your  needle  and  your  knit- 
ting ;  that  suits  you  better." 

The  rosy  lips  pouted  angrily  for  a  moment. 
Then  the  girl  ran  back  to  the  room,  exclaim- 
iagi  joyfully :  "  Father,  Herr  Haydn  has  come 
back  to  us  again  ! " 


Haydn  resumed  his  place  in  his  little  at- 
tic, which  would  have  been  so  dear  to  him  if 
he  only  knew  how  he  was  to  pay  his  rent.  A 
noise  in  the  outer  room  soon  interrupted  his 
gloomy  meditations.  He  heard  the  steps  of 
men,  and  a  harsh  voice  saying  :  u  If  Mr.  Haydn 
lives  here,  show  us  his  room."  At  these 
words  the  speaker  pushed  the  door  open,  and, 
with  the  help  of  his  companion,  drew  an  old, 
somewhat  worm-eaten  spinet  into  the  room. 

"  Where  shall  we  put  the  old  box  ?  " 

Haydn  gazed  speechlessly  at  the  instrument. 

"  Here,  let  us  set  it  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,"  said  the  other  man,  wiping  his  fore- 
head with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

"And  now  we  want  our  well-earned  twenty 
kreuzers,"  said  the  first  speaker.  "  Your  stairs 
are  high,  as  if  they  wanted  to  climb  over  the 
clouds  into  the  moon." 

"But  I  know  nothing  about  the  spinet," 
stammered  Haydn,  looking  at  the  man's  out- 
stretched hand. 

"  Thunder ! "  exclaimed 'the  latter ;  "  do  you 
think  we  are  going  to  carry  the  old  box  out 
again  ?  A  young  man  charged  us  expressly 
to  bring  it  here  to  Mr.  Haydn.  Aren't  you 
the  man  ?  But  he  didn't  pay  us ;  so  you 
must — " 

He  made  a  motion  with  his  hand  as  if  re- 
ceiving the  money,  while  drops  of  sweat  rolled 
from  Haydn's  forehead. 

"But — I  have  no  money." 

"  Not  even  twenty  kreuzers  ?  " 

"No." 

A  painful  pause  ensued.  Haydn  could  have 
wept.  The  words,  "not  even  twenty  kreuz- 
ers ! "  sounded  mockingly  in  his  soul. 

The  bell  rang.  Mary  opened  the  door,  and 
Ditters  entered  Haydn's  room.  "  Well,  what 
is  all  this  fuss  about  ?  "  he  asked  the  two  por- 
ters, in  a  tone  of  authority.  "  What  are  yom 
waiting  here  for  ?  " 

"  Sir,  we  are  waiting  for  our  pay,"  answered 
one  of  the  men. 

"And  you  have  no  money  ?  "  cried  Ditters, 
laughing,  as  he  offered  Haydn  his  hajid.  Then 
turning  to  the  men  he  said,  curtly  :  "  There  is 
your  pay ;  now  go." 

"Well,  friend,"  said  Ditters,  when  they 
were  alone,  "  why  do  you  not  speak  ?  Yom 
look  as  if  you  were  turned  to  stone." 

"Ditters,  did  you  order  the  spinet  to  be 
brought  here  ?  " 

"Yes." 
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I  laydn  fell  on  his  friend's  neck.  "  You  have 
brought  me  the  beginning  of  my  good  luck  ! 
Now  I  will  never  despair." 

Ditters  laughed  heartily.  "I  shall  rejoice 
from  my  heart  if  you  become  an  Orpheus  on 
this  poor  instrument.  But  my  purse  could 
not  command  a  better  one ;  so  make  the  best 
of  this." 

The  two  young  men  continued  their  friendly 
chat  for  a  long  time.  When  they  were  part- 
ing, each  holding  the  other's  hand  in  a  warm 
grasp,  Haydn  said :  "  It  will  be  a  perpetual 
spring  with  me  now.  And  when  the  tones 
and  melodies  pour  forth  from  my  soul  in 
many-colored  beauty,  and  when  thereby  the 
path  to  a  more  glorious  future  is  thrown  open 
to  me,  then,  noble  friend,  the  credit  is  due  to 
you  and  to  your  golden  heart.11 

"  Dear  idealist,"  replied  Ditters,  laying  his 
hands  on  Haydn's  shoulders  ;  "  you  have  not 
yet  put  forth  the  wings  that  will  bear  you  to 
happiness.  You  will  revel  in  melody,  but  you 
shall  also  be  pinched  by  hunger.  Woe  to  you 
because  you  are  a  genius  !  Your  star  will  rise 
slowly,  and  when  it  shines  brightest  you  will 
have  long  been  mouldering  in  your  grave." 

Haydn  stood  alone  in  his  attic.  The  part- 
ing words  of  his  friend  echoed  mournfully  in 
his  soul.  "  Yes  :  perhaps  he  spoke  the  truth. 
Poverty  and  want  may  still  be  my  portion  ; 
but  the  sun  must  shine  at  last." 

For  a  whole  week  Haydn  did  not  leave  his 
room.  From  early  dawn  till  late  in  the  even- 
ing he  sat  at  his  spinet ;  he  played  and  wrote 
alternately  ;  then  he  would  get  vexed  and  tear 
up  what  he  had  written  but  an  hour  before. 
He  forgot  all  his  surroundings  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  on  the  second  day  his  landlady  came 
into  his  room  and  scolded  him. 

"What  kind  of  a  life  is  this  you  are  be- 
ginning to  lead,  Herr  Haydn  ?  Have  you 
given  up  eating  altogether  ?  I  know  that  you 
are  poor,  but  we  have  always  a  spoonful  of 
warm  soup  to  spare  for  you.  Let  your  music 
rest  for  once,  and  come  and  eat  something,  or 
else  you  will  die  upon  our  hands,  or  turn  crazy, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  see  either  of  those  things 
take  place." 

It  was  a  Saturday  afternoon  when  Haydn, 
carrying  a  thick  roll  of  papers,  entered  a  mu- 
sic store.  The  clerk  was  in  no  hurry  to  wait 
upon  the  visitor,  who  looked  more  like  a  per- 
son that  had  come  to  beg  than  like  a  cus- 


tomer. At  last,  however,  he  condescended  to 
notice  him.  Placing  his  hands  on  the  counter, 
and  throwing  his  head  back,  he  asked,  pertly : 
"  What  do  you  wish  ?  We  have  only  large 
works  here,  and  they  are  dear."  Whilst  say- 
ing this  he  ran  his  eyes  over  Haydn's  shabby 
dress. 

"  I  wish  to  see  the  head  of  the  house,"  said 
Haydn,  modestly. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  him  ?  "  was  the 
insolent  demand. 

"  Not  to  beg,  at  any  rate  ! "  replied  Haydn, 
indignantly. 

"Ah,  charming  !  I  am  very  much  at  your 
service,"  answered  the  clerk,  jeeringly,  and 
he  started  towards  the  counting-room. 

After  the  lapse  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  a  little,  shrivelled  old  man  appeared. 
His  grey,  piercing  eyes  were  furnished  with 
an  immense  pair  of  spectacles ;  over  the  anus 
of  his  greasy  coat  were  drawn  a  pair  of  work- 
ing-sleeves, which  were  actually  saturated  with 
ink ;  his  lips  were  thin  and  closely  com- 
pressed ;  his  left  hand  was  buried  deep  in  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  and  in  his  right  he  carried  a 
gold  snuff-box.  Making  a  slight  bow,  he  stood 
before  Haydn.  "  You  want  to  see  the  head  of 
the  firm  ?  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

Haydn  mustered  all  his  courage.  "  I  have 
here,"  he  said,  opening  the  roll  of  papers,  "  six 
minuets  of  my  own  composition." 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  as  if  he  would 
read  him  through  and  through. 

"I  am  a  beginner,  it  is  true,"  continued 
Haydn  ;  "but  yet  I  believe — " 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  with  all  that 
paper  ?  "  asked  the  man.  "  Buy  it,  perhaps  ?  " 

"Precisely,"  answered  Haydn,  breathing 
more  freely. 

"You  are,  then,  a  Bohemian  musician  ia 
need  of  money  ?  " 

"My  name  is  Joseph  Haydn.  I  was  a 
pupil  under  Reutter — " 

The  old  man  laughed,  seized  the  roll  of  pa- 
pers and  tied  it  up  again.  "  Please  take  the 
stuff  away,  and  do  not  make  me  waste  my 
precious  time." 

"  But,"  pleaded  Haydn,  "  at  least  read  one 
of  the  scores." 

"You  are  very  bold,  young  man.  But  to 
show  you  that  I  am  not  cruel  and  unjust  to 
you,  I  will  look  over  your  work.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  able  to  give  you  a  good  advice.  Come 
again  in  a  few  days." 
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Haydn's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  when  he 
stood  on  the  street.  "  Thou  art  only  a  poor 
wretch,"  he  said  to  himself,  "and  must  put  up 
with  everything.  I  may  be  thankful  that  the 
little  man  did  not  eat  me  up.  But — all  hope 
is  not  destroyed.  Perhaps  my  compositions 
may  please  him  ;  and  surely,  if  he  knows  any- 
thing about  music,  my  minuets  cannot  fail  of 
it." 

After  eight  days,  which  seemed  an  age  to 
Haydn,  he  appeared  once  more  at  the  publish- 
er's. He  made  his  humble  bow,  which  was 
received  by  the  other  with  cold  haughtiness. 

"Ah  !  it  is  you,"  said  the  old  man,  carelessly. 
"  John,  bring  me  the  roll  of  music  there  by 
my  writing-desk."  Then  turning  to  Haydn  : 
"  Here,  young  man,  is  your  music,  if  it  can  be 
called  music.  I  have  looked  at  a  few  of  the 
pieces,  and  do  you  know  what  I  did  then  ?  I 
enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh.  How  simple  you  are  ! 
You  let  your  theme  move  along  so  simply  and 
plainly,  for  all  the  world  like  a  modest  young 
girl  going  to  early  Mass.  No  adornment,  no 
flourishes,  no  crashing  effects, — only  melody, 
just  suited  for  a  hurdy-gurdy.  I  cannot  let 
the  name  of  my  firm  be  disgraced  by  such 
school-boy  jingling.  But  you  need  not  on 
that  account  throw  the  stuff  into  the  fire :  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  destroy  the  paper.  Do  you 
know  what  you  might  do  ?  Sell  what  you 
call  your  compositions  to  those  bands  that 
play  in  taverns  about  the  suburbs;  to  such 
people,  such  music  will  be  quite  acceptable." 

Haydn  snatched  the  roll  of  music,  and  was 
for  a  moment  inclined  to  toss  it  into  the 
streets.  He  was  angry  and  excited,  for  those 
were  the  children  of  his  genius ;  and  it  is 
double  bitterness  to  the  hearts  of  parents  to 
see  their  children  despised.  Burning,  tremb- 
ling, angry,  he  related  the  matter  to  his  friend 
Ditters. 

"Let  the  man  enjoy  his  cheap  joke,"  an- 
swered the  latter,  soothingly.  "  Mockery  is  a 
bad  companion,  and  so  is  the  mocker.  Give 
me  the  stuff.  You  are  angry  enough  to  throw 
the  whole  package  into  the  grate." 

"And  what  will  you  do  with  it  ? "  asked 
Haydn,  despondingly. 

"Perhaps  I  can  place  these  firstlings  of 
yours  in  good  hands;  at  least  I  shall  save 
them  from  a  cruel  death." 

From  that  day  Haydn  was  sadder  and  more 
quiet  than  before.  Wherever  he  turned  he  saw 
shattered  hopes,  want,  hunger,  and  misery. 


When  he  played  the  organ  for  the  Servites  on 
Sundays  and  holydays  he  was  often  fright- 
ened at  himself.  It  seemed  to  him  that  not 
only  had  his  hopes  withered,  but  that  even 
the  genius  of  song  was  gradually  dying  within 
him.  At  this  thought  he  was  filled  with  bit- 
terness. It  was  only  after  the  High  Massr 
when  he  was  seated  at  dinner,  and  the  monks 
cordially  praised  him  for  his  deeply  pious 
and  sweet  performance  on  the  organ,  that  he 
looked  up,  at  first  dejectedly,  and  then  thank- 
fully, and  began  again  to  believe  in  his  talent. 

It  was  a  bright  summer  afternoon.  The 
streets  of  the  city  were  very  quiet,  only  a  few 
individuals  moving  hastily  over  the  hot  pave- 
ments. The  people,  with  glad  hearts,  had  gone 
into  the  neighboring  country,  with  its  shady 
trees  and  its  undulating  meadows  and  fields. 
There  was  one  person  in  his  lofty  attic  who- 
felt  the  longing  to  be  out  amongst  the  warb- 
ling birds  and  the  babbling  streams  ;  but  he 
was  not  happy,  and  therefore  he  remained 
sitting  at  his  window,  satisfied  to  let  his  long- 
ing soul  fly  away  to  its  home  and  rest  there,, 
like  a  swallow  wearied  by  its  long  flight.  He 
was  sunk  in  deep  thought,  seated  in  imagina- 
tion beside  his  aged  mother,  and  breathing  his 
sorrows  into  her  faithful  ear,  and  then  listen- 
ing to  her  words  of  comfort,  which  were  as 
balm  to  his  wounded  heart.  The  door  was 
softly  opened,  and  Mary  appeared. 

"  Herr  Haydn,"  said  the  girl,  in  an  implor- 
ing tone,  "do  go  out  into  God's  beautiful 
world !  It  will  make  you  again  joyful  and 
happy." 

He  turned  his  head,  half  in  vexation,  tow- 
ards the  girl.  "  Why  have  you  not  yourself 
gone,  with  your  parents  ?  It  would  have  done 
you  good  also." 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "you  are  right;  my 
suffering  lungs  would  gladly  inhale  the  breath 
of  the  forest ;  and  yet  I  prefer  to  stay  at  home 
and  work  with  my  needle,  in  order  thus  to  be 
of  some  help  to  a  poor,  deserving  person." 

Haydn  sprang  to  his  feet  at  once.  A  seri- 
ous question  arose  to  his  lips,  but  he  did  not 
utter  it.  "  You  are  a  good  child ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, warmly.  "  Poor  yourself,  you  still  try 
to  help  others." 

"  No  one  is  so  poor  that  he  cannot  in  some 
way  help  those  that  are  still  poorer.  But  I 
have  come,"  she  went  on,  trying  to  be  cheer- 
ful, "  to  ask  you  why  you  hardly  play  any 
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more  on  your  >pin»-t.  In  the  beginning  you 
were  so  zealous  that  my  father  sometimes 
rubbed  his  forehead  in  vexation  and  said : 
'To-day  Herr  Haydn  with  his  music  has 
robbed  me  of  my  sleep.'  Now  it  seems  as  if 
you  had  lost  all  love  for  music.  What  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  " 

Haydn  had  arisen  and  stood  near  the  spinet. 
"  The  poor  instrument  is  not  to  blame.  Here, 
deep  down  in  my  heart,  is  the  wound  that  no 
music  can  heal.  Mary,  God  is  my  witness 
that  I  have  done  all  that  lies  in  my  power 
to  render  fruitful  the  talent  He  has  given  me. 
Do  you  know  what  I  have  earned  ?  Bitter 
mockery  ! — mockery  such  as  the  rich  man  of- 
ten casts  in  the  face  of  the  beggar.  Well,  if 
all  the  world  rejects  me,  and  mocks  my  gen- 
ius, then  will  I  forget  the  passion  of  my  soul, 
return  home  to  my  father,  and  be  a  cart- 
wright's  apprentice.  As  such  I  shall  at  least 
earn  my  daily  bread,  for  which  I  now  struggle 
in  vain ;  and  when  on  Sundays  the  school- 
master plays  the  organ  in  church,  I  shall  then 
call  to  mind  that  I  also  once  sought  to  be 
happy  by  the  light  of  music." 

"And  if  all  mankind  were  to  doubt  you,  and 
but  one  single  heart  beat  with  yours,  and  cried 
out  to  you:  ' Haydn,  despair  not;  the  spark 
within  you  is  divine,  and  you  have  no  right 
to  quench  it,'  would  you  even  then  turn  your 
back  on  your  genius  ?  " 

41  No:  I  would  not." 

"  Then  remain  true  to  it.  Haydn,  I  daily 
pray  for  my  parents  and  then  for  you.  I 
know  I  do  not  pray  in  vain.  You  will  be 
happy  yet,  happy  and  great  in  the  kingdom 
of  music.  Ask  not  what  right  I  have — I,  a 
poor,  simple  girl — to  speak  thus.  When  at 
night  everything  was  buried  in  sleep,  and  you 
sat  at  that  spinet,  and  your  music  sounded  so 
joyful  and  pious,  I  raised  my  wearied  head 
from  my  pillow  and  listened  like  a  child ;  and 
when  at  last  I  fell  asleep,  your  song  still  re- 
sounded in  my  soul.  He  that  is  thus  able  to 
speak  to  the  human  soul  cannot  fail." 

Haydn  stood  with  clasped  hands  before  the 
maiden,  whose  cheeks  were  more 'deeply  ruddy 
from  excitement.  For  a  long  time  he  was  si- 
lent :  he  wished  to  let  her  words  sink  deep 
into  his  soul.  At  last  he  raised  his  head  and 
fixed  his  eyes  on  her.  "I  will  venture  it, 
in  God's  name.  His  angel  has  brought  me 
courage  and  new  hope.  Mary,  continue  to 
pray  :  now  I  know  that  a  human  heart  un- 


derstands me  ;  by  this  I  feel  that  I  shall  con- 
quer." He  then  seated  himself  at  his  spinet, 
and  with  its  tones  came  back  once  more  his 
cheerfulness.  And  when  at  last  he  sought  his 
bed  as  the  moon  was  waning,  he  breathed  a 
short  night-prayer,  concluding  with  :  "  0  good 
Lord,  abandon  not  poor  Joseph  Haydn  ! " 

Weeks  passed,  during  which  Haydn  com- 
posed, studied,  prayed,  and  starved  with  all 
his  might.  He  went  to  early  Mass  every  morn- 
ing ;  for,  he  would  say,  musicians  do  not  pray 
whilst  helping  others  to  pray  at  High  Mass. 
Occasionally  he  was  with  Ditters  ;  then  all 
sorrows  were  forgotten,  and  Haydn  was  joy- 
ful ;  but  if  he  spoke  of  the  compositions  en- 
trusted to  his  friend,  and  inquired  as  to  their 
fate,  Ditters  answered  curtly,  telling  him  he 
was  one  of  the  most  impatient  men  that  ever 
lived,  and  that  he  must  wait.  Then  Haydn 
would  reply  that  it  was  well  for  Ditters  to 
talk  and  jest,  but  for  his  own  part  he  had  rea- 
son for  his  impatience. 

One  rainy  afternoon  Ditters  invited  his 
friend  to  take  a  walk.  Haydn  at  first  refused, 
on  the  plea  that  he  was  engaged  at  a  composi- 
tion ;  but  when  Ditters  somewhat  pointedly 
asked  him  what  he  would  do  with  his  com- 
position when  it  was  ready,  he  hung  his  head 
and  consented  to  go.  Arm  in  arm  they  lounged 
through  the  streets,  chatting,  joking,  admiring 
the  riches  displayed  in  the  show-windows,  and 
thinking  of  their  own  poverty.  After  a  while 
they  stood  in  front  of  a  music  store.  Ditters 
had  led  his  friend  there  as  if  by  chance,  and 
now  he  stood  watching  him  closely.  Haydn  ex- 
amined the  display  of  music  with  greedy  eyes. 
Suddenly  he  turned  pale,  trembled  in  every 
limb,  pressed  his  forehead  against  the  glass, 
and  then  called  to  his  friend  :  "  Ditters,  is  that 
really  Joseph  Haydn  printed  on  that  sheet  ?  " 

"  Well,  and  why  not  ?  "  answered  Ditters, 
laughing.  "  You  actually  see  before  you  your 
own  minuets." 

Haydn  drew  back  a  step.  Thoughtfully 
crossing  his  hands,  he  looked  at  the  greyish 
white  paper  that  bore  his  name,  and  then 
turned  to  his  friend  :  "  I  understand  nothing 
of  all  this." 

"  The  matter  is  quite  simple,"  returned  Dit- 
ters. k>  I  have  run  over  Vienna  from  end  to 
end  until  I  found  a  man  to  venture  on  the 
issue  of  your  first-born.  The  man  in  there 
had  the  courage  ;  God  grant  that  he  may  not 
have  reason  to  repent ! " 
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"  Ditters,  you  are  cruel  ! " 

"  Of  course — I  know  it !  Because  people 
here  in  Vienna  are  so  poor  in  ancient  com- 
posers they  must  be  glad  to  find  young,  un- 
known and  inexperienced  ones  !  Do  you  know 
what  this  publisher  said  ?  He  could  get  such 
stuff  by  the  hundredweight,  but  out  of  pity  he 
would  take  your  minuets  and  publish  them." 

"  And  what  will  he  pay  for  them  ?  "  asked 
Haydn,  timidly. 

"  Well,  you  are  terrible  !  Is  it  not  enough 
that  this  excellent  mail  spent  his  money  be- 
fore he  received  a  copper  ?  does  he  not  bring 
your  name  before  the  public  ?  This  is  surely 
worth  more  to  you  than  a  few  gulden  ! " 

"  Yes,  you  are  right,"  Haydn  warmly  as- 
sented. "  Ditters,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  one 
gulden  left ;  do  you  think  it  would  be  foolish 
for  me  to  go  into  the  store  and  buy  my  own 
work  ?  " 

"Do  it.  Every  writer,  whether  in  prose, 
verse,  or  music,  in  regard  to  his  first  printed 
production  is  like  a  child.  Why  should  you 
have  more  sense  than  thousands  of  others  ? 
Go  and  buy  it.  But,  friend,  I  warn  you  that 
for  the  future  you  must  look  upon  yourself  as 
a  being  of  a  superior  nature,  and  must  prize 
yourself  accordingly.  Now  you  are  as  great 
as  I  am — just  nothing  ! " 

Haydn  entered  the  store.  A  thin,  serious- 
looking  gentleman  came  to  meet  him. 

''You  have  minuets  in  your  show-case  by 
one  Joseph  Haydn.  Are  they  worth  purchas- 
ing?" 

"  Why  not  ?  They  are  simple,  but  very 
pretty,  and  show  talent,  though  there  is  also  a 
lack  of  schooling.  Haydn — I  do  not  know  him 
— should  study  instead  of  composing.  Then 
he  might  produce  something  really  good." 

Haydn's  cheeks  were  all  aglow. 

"  Then  you  wish  to  buy  a  copy  ?  "  the  pub- 
lisher asked. 

"Yes,  certainly.  I  am,  perhaps,  the  first 
purchaser  ?  " 

"  By  no  means  :  the  pieces  find  a  ready  sale. 
I  am  myself  surprised  at  it.  Here,  sir,  are 
Haydn's  minuets.  I  hope  they  will  please 
you.  They  show  considerable  untrained  tal- 
ent which  is  well  worth  recognition." 

Haydn  placed  his  gulden  on  the  counter. 
The  music-dealer  picked  it  up  and  said,  bow- 
ing slightly  :  "  The  collection  costs  a  gulden 
and  twelve  kreuzers." 

Haydn  drew  his  hand  across  his  cold  fore- 


head. His  face  was  the  picture  of  woe,  shame, 
and  embarrassment. 

"Ah  !  you  do  not  happen  to  have  the  amount 
with  you',"  said  the  merchant,  politely.  "  Please 
give  me  your  name,  and  bring  me  the  balance 
whenever  it  is  convenient  for  you." 

"  My  name  is  Joseph  Haydn." 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  so  at  first  ?  "  ex- 
claimed the  dealer,  grasping  his  hand.  "I  bid 
you  a  hearty  welcome  amongst  the  disciples  of 
song.  But,  if  you  wish  to  be  really  great, 
study  Emanuel  Bach,  and  then  call  on  me 
again,  say  in  a  year." 

The  friendly  publisher  rolled  up  six  copies 
and  handed  them  to  Haydn.  "This  is  the 
custom  between  publisher  and  author,"  he  said, 
obligingly.  "And  here  is  your  money  back 
again,"  he  added,  going  to  his  desk  and  wrap- 
ping up  a  coin.  "  God  bless  you,  young  man  ! 
Be  pious  and  good.  Heaven-born  talent  per- 
ishes- in  the  ways  of  vice,  and  your  talent 
should  live  and  bear  fruit." 

Haydn  rushed  out  of  the  store  and  embraced 
his  friend  on  the  public  street,  giving  vent  to 
the  full  tide  of  his  feelings. 

At  last  Ditters  said  to  him,  dryly :  "  I  am 
hungry,  and  want  something  to  eat." 

Haydn  started  back.  "  How  prosaic  you 
are !  I  do  not  care  for  food  and  drink  now." 

"  What  a  sweet  story-teller  you  are  ! "  said 
Ditters,  jokingly.  "You  are  like  all  idealists. 
You  live  on  sounds  and  ideas  till  your  stomach 
rebels ;  then  you  fall  from  your  heaven  and 
remember  that  you  are  human." 

"  Why  do  you  remind  me  of  that  ?  " 

Ditters  smiled,  but  made  no  answer.  "  Will 
you  spend  the  evening  with  me,  Joseph  ?  "  he 
asked,  after  a  while. 

"With  all  my  heart!" 

Since  you  are  not  hungry,  and  I  am  willing 
to  deny  myself  for  once,  in  order  not  to  be 
less  an  idealist  than  you,  let  us  walk  towards 
the  country." 

"And  speak  only  of  music,"  added  Haydn. 

The  evening  twilight  soon  deepened  into 
night.  The  air  was  damp  and  almost  frosty. 
The  two  youths  bad  walked  and  talked  them- 
selves tired.  "Let  us  go  home,"  suggested 
Ditters." 

"  Without  supper  ?  "  asked  Haydn.  "  I  have 
money,  and  would  like —  " 

"Very  well ;  let  us  eat,  then.  It  seems  that 
there  are  moments  when  even  a  genius  can 
stoop  to  think  of  roast  veal." 
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They  entered  a  suburban  taveru.  The  low- 
ceiled  room  was  filled  with  talking,  drinking, 
smoking  fellows — strong  men,  whose  joints 
and  muscles  were  hardened  by  labor,  but  who 
uixlt-r  their  rough  exterior  prpserved  kind  and 
gentle  hearts.  They  all  smoked,  and  in  the  blue 
wreaths  that  curled  from  their  mouths  they 
blew  away  into  the  air  the  anxieties  of  the  day 
and  of  the  morrow.  Such  were  the  Viennees 
of  those  days,  and  such  they  are  at  present. 

On  a  low  platform  is  seated  a  band  of  musi- 
cians— men  gathered  together  by  a  secret  fate  : 
lean  and  fat ;  men  bent  with  age,  and  beardless 
youths,  pert  in  demeanor  and  poor  in  dress. 
They  blow  and  fiddle,  and  they  think  of  the 
pennies  that  are  thrown  on  the  collection- 
plate,  and  are  already  enjoying  in  anticipa- 
tion to-morrow's  breakfast  which  those  pen- 
nies are  to  procure  them.  Their  playing  is 
not  bad,  and  Haydn,  who  is  contentedly  eating 
his  supper,  listens  to  them  with  some  pleasure. 

"  Ditters,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  u  those  fel- 
lows yonder  play  some  very  stupid  pieces,  but 
also  some  that  are  not  so  bad,  and  it  is  quite  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  listen  to  them." 

"  Drink  and  be  silent !  I  have  talked  enough," 
answered  Ditters,  irritably. 

"  How  surly  you  are  this  evening  !  what  has 
come  over  you  ?  " 

The  musicians  began  a  new  piece. 

Haydn  was  startled.  His  countenance,  his 
eyes,  expressed  surprise ;  they  were  playing 
one  of  his  minuets.  It  came  out  smooth  and 
round,  as  if  a  spirit  sang  the  melody,  and  sang 
it  with  great  tenderness  and  genuine  feeling. 

Exclamations  of  delight  rang  through  the 
hall,  and  the  minuet  was  encored.  Haydn 
stationed  himself  near  the  first  violinist  and 
listened  attentively  to  his  own  strains.  He 
was  happy  as  a  child,  but  elated  like  a  pert 
youth.  When  the  piece  was  ended,  he  rudely 
slapped  one  of  the  musicians  on  the  shoulder. 

"  By  whom  is  that  minuet  ?  "  he  asked,  con- 
temptuously. 

u  By  Joseph  Haydn,"  was  the  answer,  im- 
patiently uttered. 

"  It  is  a  sow-minuet ! "  *  exclaimed  Haydn. 

The  old  man  to  whom  those  insolent  words 
were  addressed  looked  indignantly  at  Haydn 

*  Our  readers  will,  we  trust,  pardon  the  expression. 
It  is  literally  what  Haydn  uttered  on  the  occasion ; 
but  we  must  remark  that  the  expression,  though  very 
rude  in  German,  does  not  sound  as  rude  as  it  does  in 
English.— T. 


for  a  moment,  and  raised  his  violin  threaten- 
ingly, as  if  he  would  shiver  it  on  his  head. 
"  Comrades ! "  he  called  out  to  the  others, 
"this  young  coxcomb  has  spoken  disrespect- 
fully of  Haydn." 

"  Then  let  us  beat  the  conceit  out  of  him  ! " 
exclaimed  several  voices. 

Haydn's  position  became  serious.  A  pow- 
erful hand  seized  him  by  the  collar  and  shook 
him  angrily,  when  Ditters  interposed,  just  in 
time.  "Don't  hurt  the  poor  fellow,"  he 
begged.  "He  is  crazy  about  music,  and  his 
brain  is  somewhat  unsettled.  Best  put  him 
out  quietly  ;  the  night  air  may  do  him  good." 

This  suggestion  was  immediately  acted  upon, 
and  for  the  moment  Hadyn  seriously  doubted 
his  own  sanity.  Very  soon  Ditters  joined  him. 

"Ditters,"  he  exclaimed,  angrily,  "how 
could  you  make  me  out  to  be  a  lunatic  ?" 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  answered ;  "  but  it  is  true 
that  you  are  a  fool,  and  your  head  would  have 
paid  for  it  had  I  not  come  to  the  rescue.  Did 
you  see  how  the  sad  faces  of  the  begging  mu- 
sicians lighted  up  when  they  played  your  mel- 
odies, and  how  at  each  bar  the  unknown 
Haydn  was  growing  dearer  to  them  ?  Did 
you  not  hear  how  their  violins  sang  more 
sweetly  and  their  bows  moved  more  softly  and 
cordially? — and  you  must  interpose  so  rudely! 
Really  they  ought  to  have  given  you  a  sound 
drubbing:  you  deserved  it  richly.  For  shame! 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  poor  fellows ! 
Haydn,  that  was  not  handsome." 

Haydn  stood  still. 

"  Ditters,"  he  begged,  "  give  me  your  hand. 
When  I  uttered  that  coarse  expression  I 
wished  to  pain  one  person  only,  and  that  was 
myself.  I  felt  that  my  genius  sang  well,  but 
that  was  not  enough.  When  I  heard  my 
minuet  beginning  so  timidly,  there  rolled  up 
in  my  soul  new  and  more  beautiful  ideas 
around  the  jsimple  tones.  If  at  that  moment 
the  musicians  could  onlf  play  what  was  ring- 
ing in  my  soul,  I  should  have  been  content ; 
but  as  it  was,  I  was  not." 

Silently,  and  allowing  their  fancies  full 
scope,  the  friends  walked  side  by  side  for  a 
good  while.  Then  their  paths  separated. 

"  For  God's  sake,  Ditters,  where  is  my  roll 
of  music  ?  " 

"No  doubt  you  left  it  in  the  tavern,"  an- 
swered Ditters,  rather  carelessly. 

"And  I  should  have  taken  so  much  pleasure 
this  evening  in  showing  Mary  my  first  sue- 
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cess  ! "  sighed  Haydn.  '*  How  she  would  have 
rejoiced  with  me  to  see  my  minuets  in  print ! " 
u  Go  home  to  your  bed  and  sleep,"  Ditters 
advised.  "That  the  musicians  were  going  to 
beat  you  for  undervaluing  Haydn  is  a  much 
more  glorious  tribute  than  that  a  publisher 
had  your  music  printed  out  of  compassion. 
Now,  my  dear  friend,  I  believe  in  you  fully. 
As  the  tree  begins  to  grow  from  the  roots,  so 
must  your  talent  first  take  root  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  then  it  will  grow  by  de- 
grees to  bright  eminence.  Good  night,  Haydn ! 
Don't  forget  this  evening.  It  is  the  first  round 
of  the  ladder  on  which  you  are  to  mount  to 
future  greatness." 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


Sonnet. 

* 

BY  E.  R. 

1TJ  HEN  troubled  thoughts  crowd  fast  upon  my 
*^     brain, 

There  is  a  clear  and  pleasing  drug  I  know, 
Which  banishes  all  sense  of  grief  and  pain, 

And  colors  all  my  dreams  with  roseate  glow. 
Yet  still  within  that  wondrous  drug  their  lies 

An  awful  whirlpool  of  destructive  power  ; 
So  I  ne'er  seek  its  aid  to  close  my  eyes 

To  scenes  at  hand  for  even  one  short  hour. 

Some  times  there  are  when  it  seems  sweet  to  sin, 
Yet,  as  we  glide  along  the  downward  road, 

We  think  not  that  we  lose  all  chance  to  win 
A  home  with  God  in  His  divine  abode. 

Dear  Lord,  keep  us  e'er  steadfast  to  Thy  cross, 

And  show  us  earthly  gain  works  heavenly  loss. 


The  Jewels  of  Mary's  Crown ;  or,  The 
Treasures  of  the  Holy  Rosary. 


BY    THE    REV.   A.   A.   LAMBING. 


VI. 

With  regard  to  the  blessing  of  beads,  it  may 
be  said,  in  general,  that  any  person  can  bless 
any  object ;  that  is,  he  can  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross  over  it  and  ask  God  to  bless  it,  as 
all  pious  persons  are  accustomed  to  do,  for  ex- 
ample, with  their  food.  But  priests  only  have 
received  power  from  the  Church  properly  to 
bless  objects,  and  hence  they  only  can  bless 
beads,  crucifixes,  etc.  There  is  a  simple  bless- 


ing for  beads  by  which  it  is  not  meant  to  at- 
tach indulgences  to  them,  but  of  this  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  speak ;  and,  indeed,  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  anyone  should  have  beads  blessed  in 
this  manner,  for  the  blessing  that  would  enrich 
them  with  indulgences  can  as  readily  be  had, 
and  in  reciting  the  Rosary  nothing  additional 
is  required  for  gaining  the  indulgences  more 
than  would  be  necessary  to  perform  the  devo- 
tion without  gaining  them.  There  are  three 
forms  of  blessing  by  which  indulgences  are  im- 
parted to  beads:  the  Dominican,  the  Bridgetiner 
and  the  Apostolic  ;  upon  each  of  which  I  shall 
briefly  remark.  And  first  of  the  Dominican. 

The  holy  Rosary  having  been  revealed  to 
St.  Dominic  by  the  Mother  of  God,  it  is  but 
natural  that  we  should  expect  to  find  that  Or- 
der enjoying  special  privileges  in  the  matter 
of  blessing  rosaries.  And  so  it  is.  The  Sov- 
ereign Pontiffs  who  granted  what  are  called 
the  "Dominican  Indulgences"  were  the  fol- 
lowing :  Benedict  XII,  April  13, 1726 ;  Pius 
VII,  Feb.  16,  1808;  and  Pius  IX,  May  12, 
1851.  To  impart  these  indulgences,  a  certain 
form  of  words  and  the  use  of  holy  water  are 
necessary  in  blessing  beads,  as  we  learn  from 
the  decree  of  February  29, 1864. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  pause 
and  explain  two  points  relating  to  partial  in- 
dulgences that  may  not  be  clear  to  the  minds  of 
all  my  readers.  One  of  these,  the  phrase,  "  with 
at  least  contrite  heart  and  devotion,"  or  words 
of  similar  import,  so  frequently  met  with, 
simply  means  that  the  person  who  desires  to 
gain  such  indulgence  must  be  in  the  state  of 
grace  ;  but  these  words  do  not  impose  any  ad- 
ditional obligation  or  good  work,  such  as  the 
recitation  of  an  Act  of  Contrition.  (Decree  of 
Dec.  17,  1870.)  Again,  the  word  quarantine, 
frequently  found  annexed  to  indulgences  of  a 
fixed  number  of  years,  means  that  in  addition 
to  the  indulgence  of  that  number  of  years, 
the  person  gaining  the  indulgence  will  also 
have  the  remission  of  as  much  temporal  pun- 
ishment as  would  be  equal  to  the  fast  of  such 
a  number  of  Lents.  Hence  the  expression  is 
equivalent  to  saying,  so  many  years  and  so 
many  Lenten  austerities.  (Maurel,  p.  52,  note.) 

The  conditions  required  for  gaining  the  Do- 
minican indulgences  are  so  briefly  and  clearly 
expressed  in  the  subjoined  extract  that  I  shall 
give  it  as  it  stands,  and  the  more  readily  as  it 
is  of  the  highest  authority.  tk  To  gain  these 
indulgences,  it  is  requisite  that  the  rosaries 
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i  ild  be  blessed  by  the  religious  of  the  Order 
of  Friar  Preachers,  and  that,  whilst  the  pray- 
ers are  being  said,  meditation  be  made  on  the 
mysteries  of  the  birth,  passion,  death,  resur- 
rection, etc.,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  the  decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  Indulgences,  Aug.  12,  1726,  approved  by 
Benedict  XIII.  This  Pope  declared,  moreover, 
in  his  Constitutions,  Pretiosus,  May  26, 1727, 
§  4,  that  those  who  cannot  meditate  may  gain 
the  indulgence  by  merely  saying  the  Rosary 
devoutly."  (Raccolta,  pp.  170,  171)  These 
indulgences,  twhich  will  be  found  in  full  on 
the  margin,  are  all  applicable  to  the  souls  in 
purgatory.*  (Ibid.,  p.  16.) 

The  reader  will  further  remember  that  in 
order  to  gain  the  Dominican  indulgences  it  is 
sufficient,  when  it  is  said  in  common,  that  one 
person  in  the  company  have  a  string  of  beads 
that  has  been  indulgenced  and  that  he  use  it, 
in  order  that  all  the  company  of  those  who  are 
reciting  the  beads  may  gain  the  indulgences 
attached  to  it ;  provided,  as  the  decree  ex- 
pressly states,  that  all  those  who  unite  in  the 
recitation  withdraw  their  minds  from  all  other 
affairs  and  apply  them  to  the  devotion  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  (Decree  of  Jan.  22,  1858  ) 

Before  speaking  of  the  Bridgetine  indul- 
gences, I  may  premise  by  stating  that  the  St. 


•  The  following  are  the  Dominican  indulgences  :  1. 
An  indulgence  of  one  hundred  days  for  every  "Our 
Father  "  and  "  Hail  Mary."  2.  A  plenary  indulgence, 
once  a  year,  to  those  who,  having  said  the  fifteen  dec- 
ades, or  at  least  five  decades,  every  day  for  a  year,  on 
any  day  when,  being  truly  penitent,  after  confession 
and  Communion,  they  shall  pray  for  peace  and  union 
among  Christian  princes,  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy, 
and  for  the  triumph  of  Holy  Mother  Church.  3.  The 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  Pius  VII,  by  a  Brief,  Feb.  16,  1808, 
granted  to  all  the  faithful  who  shall  say  the  Rosary  de- 
voutly, at  the  time  assigned  them,  a  plenary  indul- 
gence once  a  y«ar,  on  any  day  when,  being  truly  peni- 
tent, after  confession  and  Communion,  they  shall  pray 
for  the  triumph  of  the  Church,  etc.  4.  Pope  Pius  IX, 
May  12, 1851,  confirmed  these  indulgences,  and  granted 
besides  to  all  the  faithful  who,  with  at  least  contrite 
heart  and  devotion,  shall  say  a  third  part  of  the  Ro- 
sary in  company  with  others,  either  at  home  or  in  the 
church,  in  public  or  in  private  oratories,  an  indul- 
gence of  ten  years  and  ten  quarantines,  once  a  day; 
5.  A  plenary  indulgence  on  the  last  Sunday  in  every 
month  to  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of  sajing  with 
others,  at  least  three  times  a  week,  the  third  part  of 
the  Rosary,  provided  that,  being  truly  penitent,  after 
confession  and  Communion,  they  shall  visit  a  church  or 
public  oratory,  and  pray  there  for  some  time  for  the  in- 
•tentions  of  His  Holiness.  (Raccolta,  pp.  170,  171.) 


Bridget  mentioned  here  is  not  St.  Bridget  of 
Ireland,  but  St.  Brigit,  or  Bridget,  of  Sweden, 
who  was  born  in  the  year  1304,  and  died  in 
1373.  I  cannot  explain  the  Chaplet  of  our 
Saint,  and  the  indulgences  attached  to  it, 
better  than  by  quoting  verbatim  the  words  of 
Father  Maurel,  who  remarks  as  follows  (pp. 
273-275):  "  This  Chaplet  is  so  called  because 
we  are  indebted  for  it  to  St.  Bridget,  who  first 
conceived  the  notion  of  circulating  its  use.  She 
intended  by  means  of  the  devotion  to  honor 
the  sixty-three  years  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  the  Blessed  Virgin  spent  upon  earth. 
Consequently,  it  is  composed  of  six  decades, 
each  containing  one  "Our  Father,"  ten  "Hail 
Marys,"  and  a  4> Creed"  instead  of  the  "Glory 
be  to  the  Father.  To  make  up  the  number 
seven,  an  "  Our  Father "  is  added  in  honor  of 
the  Seven  Dolors  and  Seven  Joys  of  Mary,  to- 
gether with  three  "  Hail  Marys  "  to  complete 
the  sixty-three  years. 

"  Nevertheless,  the  indulgences  of  this  Chap- 
let  can  be  applied  as  well  to  rosaries  as  to  the 
ordinary  beads  of  five  decades.  But  for  this  ap- 
plication a  special  faculty  is  requisite,  since, 
agreeably  to  a  decree  of  Jan.  28,  1842,  the  or- 
dinary power  of  indulgencing  chaplets  is  not 
sufficient.  At  the  same  time  the  Briefs  from. 
Rome  to  bless  and  indulgence  chaplets,  med- 
als, etc.,  generally  contain  that  faculty.  Bear 
in  mind  also  that,  in  according  the  power  to 
apply  the  Bridgetine  indulgences  to  rosaries, 
the  Briefs  do  not  by  that  act  give  power  to 
bless  and  indulgence  the  real  chaplets  of  St. 
Bridget,  constituted  of  six  decades,  as  above. 
The  faculty  was  reserved  to  the  Superior  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Saviour,  or  of  St.  Bridget,  or  to 
the  priests  of  the  same  Order  deputed  for  that 
object.  Hence,  as  this  Order  does  not  exist  at 
present,  the  Popes  grant  permission  to  annex 
to  ordinary  chaplets  the  indulgences  of  St. 
Bridget.  Yet,  as  already  stated,  this  delega- 
tion exclusively  regards  chaplets  of  five  dec- 
ades, without  any  reference  to  the  chaplets  of 
St.  Bridget  made  up  of  six  decades.  This  has 
been  repeatedly  declared  by  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation, particularly  in  the  Decrees  of  Jan. 
15,  1839  ;  Sept.  25,  1841,  and  Jan.  28,  1842. 

"  The  indulgences  of  St.  Bridget's  Chaplet 
were  granted  by  Leo  X,  July  10,  1515,  and 
Clement  XI ;  they  were  confirmed  and  aug- 
mented by  a  Brief  of  Benedict  XIV,  dated 
Jan.  15,  1743.  To  participate  in  the  indul- 
gences of  the  Chaplet  of  St.  Bridget  it  is  not 
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necessary  to  meditate  on  the  mysteries  of  our 
Lord  and  the  Blessed  Virgin." 

No  formula  is  required  for  blessing  the  beads; 
it  is  sufficient  that  the  priest  merely  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross  over  them  without  saying  a 
word,  and  without  sprinkling  them  with  holy 
water.  (Irish  Eccl  Record,  1882,  p.  753.) 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  give 
here  a  remark  of  Father  Mam-el's  on  the  mat- 
ter of  blessings.  Says  this  learned  author : 
u  Whenever  the  faithful  present  objects  to  be 
blessed  by  priests,  it  would  be  well  to  act  con- 
formably to  the  recognized  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  ;  that  is,  to  impart  the  blessing  with 
a  certain  solemnity,  in  surplice  and  stole,  with 
the  sprinkling  of  holy  water  at  the  conclu- 
sion. Still  the  sign  of  the  cross  made  by  the 
hand,  with  the  intention  of  blessing  and  in- 
dulgencing  things  capable  of  being  thus  en- 
riched, is  sufficient  without  any  other  formal- 
ity. (Decree  of  April  11,  1840.)  In  truth, 
this  is  the  way  the  Pope  indulgences  articles 
presented  to  him.  Accordingly,  persons  should 
not  be  surprised  if  a  priest,  in  a  hurried  mo- 
ment, or  when  a  surplice,  stole,  or  holy  water 
are  not  at  hand,  apply  indulgences  to  medals, 
crosses,  etc.,  by  simply  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  over  them,  and  repeating  by  heart  a 
short  form  of  blessing.  The  Sacred  Congre- 
gation of  Rites  (Decision  Aug.  12,  1854,)  even 
desires  that,  when  the  Ritual  may  have  no 
special  form  for  a  given  object,  the  priest 
merely  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the 
thing  to  be  blessed,  saying :  In  Nomine  Pa- 
tris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti.  Amen.  He 
then  sprinkles  it  with  holy  water,  without  a 
lighted  candle,  or  may  altogether  dispense 
with  the  holy  water  "  (p.  255).  But  chaplets 
of  the  Seven  Dolors  and  the  rosaries  of  St. 
Dominic  cannot  be  blessed  in  this  manner ; 
they  require,  as  I  have  shown,  a  special  for- 
mula of  blessing  and  the  use  of  holy  water. 
All  the  Bridgetine  indulgences  are  applicable 
to  the  souls  in  purgatory.*  (Raccolta,  p.  169.) 
(TO  BB  CONTINUED). 

*  The  Bridgetine  indulgences  referred  to  in  the  text 
are  these  :  Pope  Leo  X,  by  a  Bull  of  July  15,  1515, 
granted,  1.  An  indulgence  of  seven  years  and  seven 
quarantines  to  all  who,  either  alone  or  in  company 
with  others,  shall  say  this  Chaplet  with  devotion.  2. 
An  indulgence  of  one  hundred  days  for  every  "  Our 
Father,"  every  "  Hail  Mary,"  and  every  "  I  believe  in 
God."  Clement  XI  (Sept.  22,  1714,)  granted,  3.  A 
plenary  indulgence  to  those  who  shall  say  this  Chaplet 
every  day  for  at  least  an  entire  year,  on  any  day  when, 


Catholic  Notes. 

The  following  letter  of  Very  Rev.  Rinaldo  Deg- 
giovani,  Miss.  Ap.,  which  has  just  been  published 
in  the  Catholic  papers  of  Italy,  will  be  read  with 
pious  interest  by  our  Lady's  clients  the  world  over: 

"...  Centenaries  are  now  in  vogue.  That  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Apostles  opened  the  way  to  many  others 
of  good  or  of  bad  omen.  Besides  that  of  Voltaire,  the 
patriarch  of  modern  infidelity,  and  of  his  companion  in 
the  r.uthless  war  waged  against  the  Faith,  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  we  Catholics  celebrated  the  centenaries  of 
venerable  men  who  had  deserved  well  of  society  and 
religion, — Benedict,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventure, 
Francis  of  Assisi,  Teresa  of  Jesus,  etc. 

"  Impiety  is  preparing  to  celebrate  this  year  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  apostate  of  Wittemberg,  the  heresiarch 
whose  doctrines  were  most  injurious  to  the  Church  and 
to  society,  the  most  openly  declared  enemy  of  the 
Mother  of  God.  Now,  therefore,  why  cannot  there  be 
opposed  to  such  abominations  another  centenary  that 
will  breathe  the  odors  of  paradise,  the  centenary  of  that 
blessed  one  from  whose  virginal  womb  sprouted  the 
germ  of  life  ?  In  this  year,  1883,  occurs  the  nineteenth 
centenary  of  her  birth.  'It  is  the  common  opinion,' 
says  the  great  Benedict  XIV>  '  that  the  Virgin  of  Naza- 
reth was  joined  in  matrimony  to  her  most  chaste  spouse 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  her  age.'  Such  is  also  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  theologian  Raynaud,  and  of  other 
great  theologians.  And  il  Sassi  states  that  having 
consulted  many  authors,  he  finds  them  nearly  all  agree- 
ing on  this  point :  Ex  multis,  quos  legi  scriptoribus, 
fere  omnes  in  hoc  sententia  sunt. 

"St  Evodius,  amongst  others,  affirms  that  about 
four  months  after  her  marriage  the  Annunciation  and 


being  truly  penitent,  they  shall  go  to  confession  and 
Holy  Communion,  and  pray  for  the  Holy  Church.  Ben- 
edict XIV  confirmed  these  indulgences,  and  granted, 
moreover,  4.  A  plenary  indulgence  to  those  who,  be- 
ing accustomed  to  say  the  Chaplet  of  five  decades,  at 
least  once  a  week,  being  truly  penitent,  after  confession 
and  Holy  Communion,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Bridget 
(Oct.  8),  shall  visit  their  parish  church,  or  any  other 
church,  and  there  pray  as  directed  above.  ...  5.  A 
plenary  indulgence  at  the  hour  of  death  to  those  who, 
having  been  accustomed  to  say  this  Chaplet  at  least 
once  a  week,  shall  recommend  their  own  souls  devoutly 
to  God,  after  confession  and  Holy  Communion,  or  at 
least  shall  invoke  the  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary  with 
contrite  heart,  if  unable  to  do  so  with  their  lips.  6. 
A  plenary  indulgence  to  those  who  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  say  this  Chaplet  once  a  day  for  a  month 
when,  after  confession  and  H«ly  Communion,  they 
shall  visit  a  church  and  pray  there  as  directed  above. 

7.  An  indulgence  of  forty  days  to  all  who  carry  this 
Chaplet  abou.t  them,  if  at  the  tolling  of  the  bell  they 
shall  kneel  down  and  pray  for  the  soul  in  its  agony. 

8.  An  indulgence  of  twenty  days  to  those  who  carry 
this  chaplet  about  them,  and,  being  sorry  for  their  sins, 
shall  make  the  examination  of  their  conscience,  and  say 
the  "Our  Father"    and  "Hail   Mary,"  each  three 
times.    (Saccolta,  pp.  168,  169.) 
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tin  Incarnation  «f  the  Word  took  place;  and  this 
agrees  with  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  that  in  her 
fifteenth  year  Mary  brought  forth  our  Redeemer.  Now, 
this  latter  event,  according  to  the  Hebrew  computatiom, 
took  place  in  the  year  4000  of  the  creation.  '  This  is 
the  commonly  adopted  opinion,1  says  Benedict  XIV. 
The  Vulgate,  edited  by  St.  Jerome  and  approved  by 
the  Council  of  Trent,  accepts  the  Hebrew  computation. 
Hence  in  the  Septuagint,  which  makes  the  world  older, 
there  is  an  error  of  chronology,  and  it  assigns  the  death 
of  Mathusalem  to  the  fourteenth  year  after  the  deluge. 
Natalia  Alexander  proves  this  in  a  splendid  dissertation 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  first  century. 

"Admitting  the  most  reliable  computation,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  born  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3985.  What  a  blessed  occasion 
wherein  to  draw  down  the  mercy  of  Heaven  on  men  ! 
Who  knows  but  on  it  may  depend  the  triumph  of  the 
Church — that  it  may  prove  the  olive-branch  of  peace  to 
the  human  family  !  However,  I  intend  no  more  than 
to  make  known  my  idea,  and  my  fervent  desire  to  see 
the  Queen  of  Angels  the  more  exalted,  submitting 
myself  unreservedly  to  him  who  holds  the  infallible 
direction  of  the  Church." 


"The  Art  of  Sculpture,"  says  the  Catholic 
Times  of  Liverpool,  "  has  sufferecUa  great  loss  by 
the  death,  April  22d,  in  the  house  of  Cardinal 
Nina,  of  the  Commendatore  Ignazio  Jacometti, 
Director  of  the  Pontifical  Museums  and  Galleries. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  artists  who  sought  inspira- 
tion in  Christian  rather  than  in  pagan  ideas.  It 
may  be  truly  said  «f  him  that  he  was  a  Christian 
artist,  as  the  greater  number  of  his  works,  excel- 
lent in  their  conception  and  method,  are  inspired  by 
the  religious  sentiment  with  which  his  mind  and 
heart  were  filled.  During  his  long  career  he  never 
degraded  his  art  by  catering  to  the  debased  taste 
which  has  grown  up  in  Italy  within  recent  years, 
and  which  disfigures  so  much  of  the  work  seen  in 
modern  galleries  and  exhibitions.  Amongst  his 
works  may  be  mentioned  the  monument  at  Al- 
bano  to  Cardinal  Altieri,  who,  in  1867,  gave  up 
his  life  for  his  flock,  by  tending  them  during  the 
cholera,  and  dying  of  this  disease  ;  the  monument 
of  Doctor  Viale  Prela,  in  the  cemetery;  and  that 
to  Piggiani  in  the  Church  of  the  Minerva.  Per- 
haps, however,  he  will  he  most  remembered  by  the 
group  "The  Kiss  of  Judas,"  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  Scala  Santa,  and  by  the  "  Moses,"  a  noble  seated 
figure  on  the  base  of  the  monument  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  By 
those  who  knew  him  he  was  highly  esteemed  and 
loved  for  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  mind  and 
heart,  amd  for  his  many  virtues.  Even  in  the 
Municipal  Council  his  praises  were  proclaimed, 
although  he  belonged  to  the  party  of  whom  this 
Council  rarely  says  anything  good,  namely,  those 
who  hold  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  At  his  funeral, 
which  was  held  in  the  Church  of  San  Nicola  in 
Carcere,  many  artists  and  employes  of  the  Vatican 


were  present.  It  may  be  mentioned,  finally,  that 
to  Signor  Jacometti  was  confided  the  task  of  ex- 
ecuting the  colossal  statue  of  the  late  Pontiff  Pins 
IX,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  confession  of  St. 
Mary  Major's,  and  which  will  correspond  to  Ca- 
nova's  statue  of  Pius  VI  in  St  Peter's.  Jacomet- 
ti's  statue  is  almost  finished  ;  only  the  last  touches 
of  the  master's  hand  being  wanting  to  its  comple- 
tion."   

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
Catholicity  in  Chicago  occurred  on  the  27th  ult 
The  first  church  erected  in  that  city—"  St.  Mary's" 
— was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  on  the  27th 
of  May,  1833.  Commemorative  services,  consisting 
of  Solemn  High  Mass  and  jubilee  sermon,  were 
held  on  the  occasion  in  new  "  St.  Mary's." 


Mr.  Asger  Hamerik,  Director  of  the  Peabody 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  Baltimore,  recently  com- 
posed a  piece  of  sacred  music  which  he  named 
"The  Christian  Trilogy."  Through  Archbishop 
Gibbons,  the  distinguished  composer  made  appli- 
cation for  permission  to  dedicate  the  composition 
to  his  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII.  In  reply,  the 
Archbishop  has  received  the  following  letter : 

"MOST  VENERATED  AND  REVEREND  SIR: — His 
Holiness  does  me  the  honor  to  charge  me  to  answer  in 
his  name  the  letter  from  your  Grace  with  which  you 
present  a  commendatory  communication  from  Mr.  As- 
ger Hamerik.  I  am,  therefore,  happy  to  say  that  His 
Holiness  deigns  to  receive  with  special  and  paternal 
good  will  the  sentiments  of  particular  devotion  which 
have  been  offered  to  him  by  Mr.  Hamerik ;  and  is  or- 
der to  give  him  a  proof  of  his  satisfaction  and  consider- 
ation for  the  good  he  proposes  to  accomplish,  in  pub- 
lishing '  The  Christian  Trilogy, '  of  which  he  speaks  in 
his  letter,  His  Holiness  is  pleased  to  permit  that  the 
work  may  appear  printed  with  his  august  name.  May 
the  Most  High  deign  to  send  from  Heaven  the  light 
and  power  of  His  grace  for  the  well-being  and  salvation 
of  the  composer,  who  has  worked  so  long  and  with  so 
much  zeal  for  His  divine  glory  !  His  Holiness  charges 
me  also  to  transmit  to  your  Grace  and  to  all  your  arch- 
diocese the  Apostolic  Benediction.  Allow  me  again, 
most  reverend  sir,  to  offer  you  my  most  respectful  and 
devoted  homage. 

"L.  MACCHI,  Chamberlain  to  the  Pope." 


It  is  said  that  a  statue  of  Martin  Luther  is  to 
be  set  up  in  Washington.  By  whom  this  is  done 
we  are  not  informed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  right  of  any  private  parties,  or  compa- 
nies, to  set  up  any  statue  th«y  please,  in  places  or 
on  property  over  which  they  have  control ;  but, 
as  a  public  enterprise,  there  is  not  the  least  pro- 
priety in  setting  up  a  statue  of  the  great  schis- 
matic in  the  capital  of  the  nation.  No  a'ct  of  his 
had  the  least  favorable  bearing  on  American  des- 
tiny: he  was  never  a  republican  or  democrat  iu 
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politics.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  the  favored 
instrument  of  absolute  princes,  and  was  their 
prime  support  and  encourager  in  the  rigorous 
suppression  of  every  insurrection  against  their 
Authority. 

If  it  were  proposed  to  erect  at  Washington  a 
statue  to  Ignatius  Loyola,  it  might  be  answered 
in  justification  that  his  disciples  visited,  discov- 
ered, and  left  their  names,  on  almost  every  river, 
mountain,  and  plain  from  Maine  to  Oregon,  and 
from  Louisiana  to  California,  before  any  other 
white  foot  had  more  than  touched  the  western 
Atlantic  strand.  These  men  were  they  whose 
names  and  works  deserve  the  perpetuity  of  monu- 
mental bronze,  rather  than  Luther,  whose  follow- 
ers have  no  early  share  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try other  than  being  sold  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  at  a  set  price  per  head,  to  aid  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  colonies.  Men  may  push  their 
favorites  forward  and  intrude  them  into  the  do- 
mains of  immortality,  but  history  cannot  be  de- 
ceived, and  sooner  or  later  marks  the  intruder 
with  the  fatal,  "weighed,  and  found  wanting." 
The  ancient  sage  was  right  who  said,  "I  prefer 
that  posterity  should  ask  why  my  statue  is  not 
here,  than  why  it  is."—Ypsilanti  Sentinel. 


New  Publications. 

MIXED  MARRIAGE  :  The  Forbidden  Fruit  for  Cath- 
olics. Translated  and  Revised  from  the  German  of 
the  Rev.  Alban  Stolz.  By  Monsignor  H.  Cluever, 
D.  D.  F.  Pustet  &  Co. :  New  York  and  Cincin- 
nati. 

The  name  of  Alban  Stolz  is  known  for  his  writ- 
ings wherever  there  are  German-speaking  Catho- 
lics. The  subject-matter  of  the  pamphlet  before 
us  is  one  of  the  greatest  moment  for  the  Church, 
the  family,  and  society.  Twenty  pages  are  de- 
voted to  those  mixed  marriages  wherein  the  chil- 
dren are  to  be  raised  Protestants ;  five  pages  to 
those  wherein  they  are  to  be  raised  in  the  Catholic 
faith  ;  and  five  others  to  the  instruction  of  Catho- 
lics already  living  in  mixed  marriages.  The  first 
part  is  perhaps  the  best.  It  places  in  a  clear  light 
the  enormity  of  the  sin  committed  by  Catholics 
that  make  such  an  agreement,  and  the  terrible 
consequences,  both  for  themselves  and  their  off- 
spring, for  time  and  for  eternity.  It  is  a  docu- 
ment that  we  should  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of 
Catholic  parents  who,  whether  by  agreement  pre- 
vious to  marriage,  or  through  indifference,  allow 
their  children  to  be  brought  up  outside  the  fold  of 
Christ.  The  second  part  is  too  brief  to  do  justice 
to  the  subject,  and  the  same  may  perhaps  be  said 
of  the  third  ;  but  they  are  good  as  far  as  they  go. 
We  cordially  recommend  this  pamphlet,  and  could 
wish  to  have  it,  with  Father  Lambing's  well-known 


brochure,  in  the  hands  of  all,  not  only  of  those  who 
are  in  danger  or  exposed  to  the  danger  of  contract- 
ing mixed  marriages,  but  also  of  others,  that  they 
may  receive  warning  of  a  great  evil. 

EXAMPLES  or  HOLINESS  ;  OR,  NARRATIVES  OF  THE 
SAINTS.  By  the  Author  of  "Tom's  Crucifix,  and 
other  Tales,"  etc.  Boston  :  Thomas  B.  Ntonan  & 
Co.  17,  19  and  21  Boylston  Street.  1883. 

A  gracefully  intended  and  gracefully  executed 
attempt  to  render  hagiology  attractive  to  the 
young,  this  comes  to  us  as  a  volume  of  the  "Cath- 
olic Reward  Library."  It  contains  the  lives  of 
such  saints  in  particular  as  excite  the  devotional 
affection  in  youth, — St.  Frances  of  Rome,  with 
her  miraculous  surroundings  and  visible  heavenly 
guardian  ;  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  tender  and 
true,  tried  and  found  faithful ;  St.  Rose  of  Lima, 
America's  greatest  splendor  ;  St.  Agnes,  beloved 
since  the  dawn  of  Christianity  ;  St.  Cecilia,  the 
"  heavenly  muse  "  of  the  true  religion ;  the  holy 
youths  SS.  Aloysius  and  Stanislaus  Kostka  ;  with 
others  of  a  graver  turn,  such  as  St.  Dominic,  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  St.  Charles  Borromeo, 
interesting  to  the  student  of  history  as  well  as  to 
the  Christian.  The  tasteful  exterior  of  the  book, 
creditable  to  the  publishers,  will  also  commend  it 
to  the  readers  for  whom  it  is  designed. 

THE  MONK'S  PARDON.  An  Historical  Romance  of 
of  the  Time  of  Philip  IV  of  Spain.  From  the  French 
of  Raoul  de  Navery.  By  Anna  T.  Sadlier.  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis:  Benziger  Brothers, 
Printers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See.  1883. 

This  is  a  tale  of  highly-wrought  feeling  and 
tragic  incident,  illustrating  fidelity  under  tor- 
tures and  in  view  of  death.  It  is  founded  upon 
fact,  and  seems  to  throw  the  same  light  upon  au- 
thentic history  as  the  celebrated  works  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott.  The  translator  has  done  her  part  well, 
and  the  book  reads  as  if  originally  composed  in 
English.  In  richly  gilded  covers,  it  will  form  an 
ornament  to  any  library. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and,  we  are  glad 

to  say,  one  of  the  most  popular,  books  of  spiritual 
reading  that  has  appeared  for  years  is  "Golden 
Sands,  a  Collection  of  Little  Counsels  for  the 
Sanctification  and  Happiness  of  Daily  Life."  It 
was  published  originally  in  France,  where  it  met 
with  a  wide  sale ;  and  there  have  been,  if  we  do 
not  mistake,  as  many  as  four  different  translations 
of  it  into  English.  The  latest  and  most  attractive 
edition,  with  illustrations,  comes  to  us  from  the 
Messrs.  Putnams,  of  New  York.  Miss  Ella  Mc- 
Mahon,  the  translator,  has  performed  her  task  with 
her  accustomed  taste  and  skill.  This  edition  of 
"  Golden  Sands  "  will  be  sure  to  be  a  favorite  gift 
book.  We  may  add  that  the  paper,  printing,  etc., 
are  in  keeping  with  the  illustrations  and  the  hand- 
some, ornamented  cover. 
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in  of  Our  /Mtly  oftht   .  I  /<• 
J6M-J6MM. 

JNE  day — the  date  is  of  no  con- 
sequence— as  I  got  out  of  one 
of  the  cars  plying  between  the 
Gare  de  1'Est  and  Montrouge, 
at  a  point  which  I  will  not 
specify,  as  that  would  deprive  you 
of  the  pleasure  of  discovering  it,  I 
was  struck  by  the  appearance  of  a 
house,  standing  detached  from  the  rest, 
and  built  in  a  style  which  was  both  attractive 
and  unusual.  It  was  not  one  of  your  mediaeval 
pretences,  with  battlements,  turrets,  arches, 
and  so  on,  nor  one  of  the  modern  Parisian 
monstrosities,  more  like  barracks  than  homes. 
It  has  but  two  stories  and  an  attic ;  its  win- 
dows remind  you  of  Holland,  being  twice  as 
high  and  broad  as  those  of  our  Paris  houses, 
with  great  square  panes  shining  like  crystal. 
These  windows  have  similar  ones  at  the  back, 
directly  opposite,  so  that  the  passer-by  can  see 
clearly  into  the  rooms,  where  all  is  so  bright 
and  well-ordered  that  you  feel  at  once  it  has 
been  planned  and  built  con  amore,  and  will 
pass  in  due  time  to  the  owner's  heirs.  And 
there  are  plenty  of  them :  the  little  garden, 
bright  with  flowers  and  full  of  sunshine  on  the 
day  I  first  saw  it,  was  ringing  with  the  voices 
and  laughter  of  a  merry  troop  of  children. 
A  flight  of  granite  steps  leads  up  to  the  door, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  lars;e  slab  of  grey 
marble  with  the  inscription,  k>  JEAN- JEANNE." 

UA  curious  firm  that!"  I  thought;  for  my 
inquiries  had  elicited  the  information  that  the 
house  was  one  well  known  in  the  manufactur- 
ing world.  The  works  were  about  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  off,  near  enough  for  conven- 
ience, and  far  enough  not  to  be  a  nuisance. 

''  This  M.  Jean-Jeanne  is  very  rich,  then  ?  " 
I  said  to  an  old  lady  that  crossed  my  path. 

"Ah,  Monsieur  !  they  don't  know  what  they 
have,"  was  her  answer,  this  being  the  most 
hyperbolical  form  of  describing  a  millionaire. 
"And  so  good  and  charitable,"  she  went  on, 
"  and  as  generous  as  if  they  were  great  folks — 
which  they  certainly  are  not." 

I  began  to  scent  a  story,  which  I  soon  [drew 
from  my  acquaintance — a  very  simple,, but  a 


very  instructive  one,  a  practical  illustration  of 
a  saying  of  the  saintly Cur6  d'Ars :  "God,  who 
made  all  the  days  of  the  week,  might  have 
kept  them  all  for  Himself ;  but  no :  He  gave 
us  six,  and  kept  one;  how  dare  we  meddle 
with  what  does  not  belong  to  us  ?  Stolen 
goods  bring  a  curse  :  so  will  the  day  you  steal 
from  God.  There  are  two  certain  ways  of  be- 
coming poor :  to  steal  from  others,  and  to  work 
on  Sunday."  God  attested  the  words  of  His 
saint  by  more  than  one  miracle.  My  little 
story  shows  that  the  sanctification  of  the  Sun- 
day, instead  of  leading  to  poverty,  sometimes 
brings  with  it  the  increase  of  the  earth  as  well 
as  the  dews  of  Heaven. 

One  27th  of  December,  the  cur6  of  the  lit- 
tle village  of  Saint- Andeol  found  a  shapeless 
sort  of  bundle  on  the  snow-covered  steps  of 
his  church,  as  he  was  opening  the  door  for  his 
early  Mass,  and  was  not  a  little  scared  to  find 
that  it  contained  an  infant  a  few  months  old. 
The  poor  little  creature's  life  seemed  to  hang 
by  a  thread,  for  it  was  half  perished  with  cold 
and  hunger,  and  the  good  cure  baptized  it  at 
once.  "  0  glorious  St.  John,"  he  said,  "  whose 
feast  we  keep  to-day,  you  who  loved  little  ones 
as  your  divine  Master  did,  take  this  child  under 
your  protection  in  this  world  and  the  next ! " 

The  cure's  old  housekeeper  was  not  much 
pleased  at  the  addition  to  the  household ;  and 
when  her  master  said  he  considered  little  Jean 
a  gift  from  Heaven,  she  muttered  :  "  If  Heaven 
sends  us  gifts  only  of  that  sort,  we  shall  not 
grow  rich  very  fast."  But  the  cure"  laughed, 
and  bade  her  look  out  for  a  fine  goat  to  act  as 
nurse ;  and  in  time  old  Josseline,  in  spite  of 
her  antipathy  for  foundlings,  began  to  spoil 
Jean  so  much  by  over-indulgence  that  the  cure 
had  to  remonstrate. 

At  five  years  old  Jean  could  read,  at  seven 
he  could  write,  and  began  to  show  a  decided 
taste  for  drawing.  At  ten  the  whole  parish 
took  pride  in  his  singing  in  church,  and  at 
twelve  his  attainments  in  Greek  and  Latin 
were  the  joy  of  the  good  old  cure°s  heart. 
And  the  best  of  it  was  that  his  learning  never 
hindered  his  work.  He  was  always  the  first 
up  in  the  morning,  always  ready  to  help  wher- 
ever he  was  wanted,  and  doing  a  better  day's 
work  with  his  sturdy  little  arms  at  harvest  or 
vintage- time  than  many  an  older  but  less 
willing  laborer.  The  little  presbytery  garden 
was  his  especial  charge,  and  there  had  never 
before  been  such  gay  flowers  on  the  altar. 
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But  when  Jean  was  nearly  fifteen  he  suf- 
fered the  first  sorrow  of  his  life — the  death  of 
his  adopted  father.  The*good  cure"  left  him  all 
he  had  to  leave — his  humble  furniture,  a  few 
books,  and  some  linen.  Money  there  was 
none :  it  had  always  been  given  to  the  poor  of 
his  flock  as  fast  as  he  received  it.  The  lad 
grieved  deeply  for  his  friend  and  benefactor, 
but  he  had  to  make  his  plans  before  many 
days  were  over.  He  sold  the  furniture  to  the 
old  priest's  successor,  and  gave  what  he  got 
for  it  to  Josseline.  The  only  thing  he  kept 
was  an  old,  much- worn  copy  of  the  "  Follow- 
ing of  Christ,"  and  the  rosary  which  had  lain 
two  days  on  the  breast  of  the  holy  dead.  And 
now  he  was  ready  for  the  trials,  the  dangers, 
the  temptations  of  Paris,  for  to  Paris  he  was 
resolved  to  go ;  and  one  fine  morning  he  set 
off,  his  stick  in  his  hand  and  his  wallet  on  his 
back.  It  was  no  light  weight,  that  wallet !  not 
a  neighbor  but  had  put  something  into  it — 
a  bit  of  ham,  some  cold  meat,  a  cheese,  a  dozen 
hard-boiled  eggs,  a  few  apples,  and  so  on. 
"  There's  enough  to  last  me  my  life,"  said  the 
lad,  trying  bravely  to  smile,  with  his  eyes  full 
of  tears.  Poor  fellow  !  he  came  to  an  end  of 
his  store,  with  his  healthy  young  appetite,  all 
too  soon,  and  he  was  often  hungry  enough  be- 
fore he  got  to  the  great  city. 

I  need  not  tell  you  the  struggles  and  troub- 
les of  the  lad's  first  months  in  Paris,  nor  how 
many  doors  he  knocked  at  in  the  vain  hope  of 
finding  employment.  He  was  beginning  to 
lose  heart,  and  his  face  was  often  wet  with 
tears  when  he  woke  from  a  dream  of  Saint- 
Andeol  to  find  himself  friendless  and  alone  in 
Paris.  But  the  hour  before  dawn  is  the  dark- 
est, you  know ;  and  just  then  he  met  with  a 
young  man,  from  the  neighborhood  of  his  old 
home,  who  had  made  his  way  and  was  doing 
well  in  Paris.  He  took  Jean  to  the  factory  in 
which  he  was  foreman,  and  the  boy  worked 
all  the  week  so  well  and  steadily  that  he  was 
engaged  as  a  regular  hand.  Then  came  Sun- 
day, and  Jean  asked  leave  to  go  to  Mass.  The 
request  was  received  with  a  laugh.  Mass ! 
with  so  many  pressing  orders  to  be  executed. 
But  Jean  was  firm  as  a  rock,  and  went  straight 
to  the  foreman,  saying  he  must  leave. 

"  Nonsense,  my  lad  !  you  can't  be  serious ; 
how  do  you  expect  to  live  ?  Hearing  Mass 
won't  find  you  in  victuals." 

"  It  will  give  me  an  easy  conscience,  though, 
and  that  will  help  me  to  bear  hunger." 


"  I  know — it's  all  very  fine.  I  was  just  the 
same  when  I  first  came  to  Paris ;  but  I  soon 
got  to  do  as  the  rest  do." 

"  Well,  I  don't  mean  to  do  as  the  rest  do, 
and  that's  why  I  am  going  to  leave,"  answered 
Jean,  sturdily. 

Now  the  foreman  had  been  loud  in  praise 
of  his  protege,  so  he  thought  it  well  to  let  the 
master  know  his  reason  for  leaving.  It  was 
a  new  experience,  and  the  master's  curiosity 
was  excited.  "  Send  the  lad  to  me,"  he  said ; 
"  he  must  be  a  character."  So  Jean  was  in- 
troduced, to  be  inspected  as  a  freak  of  nature, 
and  the  master,  thinking  he  would  try  what 
stuff  he  was  made  of,  actually  offered  him  five 
francs  a  day  if  he  would  give  up  the  Sunday 
Mass.  But  it  was  no  use.  However,  the  man 
did  not  want  sense,  and  it  struck  him  that  a 
lad  of  fifteen  who  was  capable  of  sacrificing  in- 
terest to  duty  was  worth  keeping.  So  he  dis- 
missed the  foreman,  and  told  Jean  to  stop  a 
few  minutes — he  wanted,  a  talk  with  him ;  and 
when  he  learned  what  his  education  had  been, 
and  how  much  he  knew,  he  engaged  him  for 
the  correspondence  department. 

The  rest  of  my  story  is. soon  told.  After 
many  years  of  faithful  and  intelligent  service, 
Jean  was  taken  into  partnership  with  a  quar- 
ter of  the  profits,  and  the  promise  of  the  half 
at  no  distant  period.  Jean  was  like  a  son  of 
the  house  by  this  time,  and  the  senior  partner 
was  not  displeased  to  see  an  attachment 
springing  up  between  the  young  man  and  his 
only  child,  a  good  and  charming  girl.  But 
Jean  was  far  too  loyal  to  think  of  winning  her 
affections;  and  if  the  state  of  his  own  was 
guessed  by  her  father,  it  was  an  involuntary 
revelation.  What  was  his  surprise  when  his 
partner  proposed  a  marriage  between  him  and 
Jeanne ! 

"  You  forget,"  he  said,  modestly  and  sadly, 
"  that  I  have  no  name  to  offer  her.  I  was  a 
foundling,  you  know." 

"You  shall  be  my  son,  for  all  that.  My 
child  has  a  very  great  regard  for  you ;  and  as 
I  mean  to  retire  and  leave  you  two  masters  of 
the  whole  concern,  she  and  I  have  settled  that 
the  firm  is  henceforth  to  be  '  Jean- Jeanne.' 
Now,  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

Of  course  he  could  only  say,  "Yes,"  and 
never  was  the  word  more  gladly  spoken. 

Was  I  not  right  in  saying  that  the  sanctifi- 
^ation  of  Sunday  brings  a  blessing  even  in 
this  world  ? 
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The  Saint. 

BY     MARION     MUIK. 

3N  the  old,  pleasant  days  in  Italy, 
When  baron  cut  the  throat  of  baron,  and 
The  highways  streamed  with  roistering  cavaliers, 
A  certain  saint  whose  prayers  and  penances 
Had  wrought  his  body  to  pure  spirit,  sought 
By  cries  tormenting  the  still  ear  of  Heaven 
To  learn  what  point  of  holiness  he  held. 
And  in  the  night  there  came  a  dream  to  him, 
Wherein  his  angel  pointed,  saying,  "  Go 
Thou  forth  through  wild  Calabria,  and  he, 
Thy  peer,  will  meet  thee  at  the  third  day's  close, 
Low  in  the  entry  of  a  rocky  pass." 

So  he  rose  up,  and  fared  along  the  way 
With  painful  footsteps,  till  the  sinkimg  sun 
Shone  level  in  his  eyes ;  and,  at  the  door 
Of  a  rude  wine-shop,  on  a  ruined  bench, 
With  sidewise-tilted  head,  a  ragged  man 
Sat  humming  an  old  song. 

But  for  a  voice 
That  warned  his  heart,  the  saint  had  passed  in 

scorn. 

"  Friend,"  said  he,  doubtfully,  "  I  was  sent  here 
Hoping  to  learn  what  holy  deeds  of -thine 
Outweigh  my  penances."    And  the  other 
Laughing  spake  ; 

"  Little  have  I  done  :  my  wife 
And  I,  old  people,  earn  our  scanty  bread 
By.  selling  food  to  passers  ;  but  my  youth, 
Old  Father,  held  far  more  of  war  than  toil. 
Nay,  I  could  show  thee  scars, — but  once  I  drove 
Some  bandits  from  a  shrinking  girl,  who  cried 
For  fear  of  harm,  and  brought  her  to  my  wife, 
Who  sent  her  to  her  convent ;  more  of  good 
I  cannot  reckon  in  this  life  of  mine." 

Then  homeward  to  his  cloister  went  the  Saint, 
And  prayed  :  "  Forgive  me,  Lord,  that  I  dared  set 
My  name  among  Thy  servants  !   Let  me  be 
Henceforth  with  sinners  Thou  didst  come  to  save." 


The  Jewels  of  Mary's  Crown ;  OP,  The 
Treasures  of  the  Holy  Rosary. 


BT    THE     REV.   A.   A.   LAMBING. 


VIII. 

HE  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Apostolic 
Indulgences  is  thus  given  in  the  Raccolta 
(p.  444),  which  I  cannot  do  better  than 
transcribe  verbatim  :  "  However  ancient  may 
have  been  the  custom  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs 
to  bless  and  distribute  to  the  faithful  sacred 
articles  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals  (whence 
originated  the  pontifical  blessing  and  distri- 
bution of  crosses,  crucifixes,  rosaries,  medals, 
etc.),  yet  it  would  seem  that  previous  to  the  six- 
teenth century  no  indulgences  were  attached 
to  such  articles.  Pope  Sixtus  V,  on  the  re- 
building of  the  patriarchal  Lateran  arch-basil- 
ica (when,  by  the  falling  of  the  walls  of  the 
former  building,  in  various  places  were  found 
many  medals  of  gold,  on  which  were  impressed 
the  holy  cross,  and  other  figures  bearing  the 
cross),  caused  a  distribution  to  be  made  of 
them,  and  granted  many  indulgences  to  those 
who  had  any  of  these  medals  in  their  posses- 
sion, provided  they  fulfilled  certain  works  en- 
joined them,  as  we  learn  from  the  constitution 
Laudemus  viros,  Dec.  1,  1587.  From  that 
time  the  Popes,  his  successors,  annexed  indul- 
gences to  other  objects  besides  medals  blessed 
by  them, — such  as  chaplets,  rosaries,  crosses, 
crucifixes,  etc., — persuaded  that  the  usage  of 
these  sacred  objects  excites  in  the  minds  of  the 
faithful,  faith  and  acts  of  adoration  toward 
God,  and  reverence  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  saints." 
In  order  to  gain  these  indulgences  it  is 
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essary  that  the  beads — for  I  am  not  treating 
of  the  indulgences  attached  to  other  objects — 
should  be  blessed  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  or 
by  a  priest  having  the  requisite  faculties'  from 
him.  The  Bishops  of  this  and  certain  other 
countries  are  empowered  by  the  Pope  to  grant 
this  faculty  to  their  missionaries ;  and  hence 
the  priests  of  the  United  States  are  able  to  at- 
tach the  Apostolic  Indulgences  to  rosaries, 
and  thus  place  these  indulgences  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  may  wish  to  gain  them.  No 
particular  formula  is  prescribed  for  this  bless- 
ing :  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  make  the  Sign 
of  the  Cross  over  the  objects,  without  even 
sprinkling  them  with  holy  water,  as  we  saw 
above. 

We  must  remember,  as  Father  Maurel  re- 
marks (p.  264,  note),  that  these  indulgences 
are  not  attached  to  the  beads  themselves,  or  to 
their  recital,  as  those  of  St.  Dominic  and  St. 
Bridget  are;  on  the  contrary,  the  beads  in 
this  case  hold  the  place  of  some  other  blessed 
object — as  a  cross,  a  medal,  etc.  Hence,  with- 
out reciting  the  beads,  persons  may  partake  of 
the  Apostolic  Indulgences,  provided  they  fulfil 
the  conditions  prescribed.  "To  gain  these 
indulgences  it  is  necessary  for  one  to  carry 
about  him  the  blessed  object,  or,  at  any  event, 
to  have  it  in  his  possession.  Moreover,  the 
pious  considerations  or  prayers  assigned  as 
conditions  for  sharing  in  the  indulgences  must 
be  made  either  while  carrying  the  articles,  or 
at  least  when  kept  in  one's  room,  or  other 
suitable  place  in  the  house,  so  that  the  pray- 
ers be  recited  before  them."  (Maurel,  p.  259.) 
From  this  the  reader  will  perceive  that  actual 
ownership  and  possession  of  the  beads,  or  of 
any  other  object  to  which  these  indulgences 
have  been  attached,  are  necessary  conditions 
for  partaking  in  these  spiritual  favors;  and 
that,  consequently,  it  is  not  enough,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Dominican  Indulgences,  that  one 
person  of  the  company,  when  a  number  recite 
the  Rosary  together,  should  have  an  indul- 
genced  string  of  beads.  All  these  Apostolic 
Indulgences,  a  list  of  which  will  be  found  on 
the  margin,  are  applicable  to  the  souls  in  pur- 
gatory. (Raccolta,  p.  448.*) 


*  The  Apostolic  Indulgences  referred  to  in  the  text  are 
the  following  :  1.  A  plenary  indulgence  on  any  of  the 
following  days  to  all  who  shall  say  at  least  once  a  week 
the  Rosary,  or  a  third  part  of  it,  provided  that,  being 
truly  penitent,  and  having  confessed  their  sins,  they 
shall  go  to  Communion,  viz.,  Christmas  Day,  Epiphany, 


The  Bridgetine  and  the  Apostolic,  and  it 
would  appear  also  the  Dominican,  Indulgences 
may  all  be  attached  to  the  same  string  of 
beads,  and  may  all  be  gained,  provided  the 
conditions  prescribed  for  gaining  each  are 
complied  with.  (Decree  of  Feb.  29,  1820.) 
IX. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  that 
no  devotion  of  the  Church,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  is  so  enriched  with 
indulgences  as  the  Holy  Rosary.  So  numer- 
ous are  these,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  a  person  to  remember  them  ;  hence 
the  necessity  of  Christians  accustoming  them- 
selves to  form  an  intention  in  the  morning  of 
gaining  all  the  indulgences  that  are  attached' 
to  the  prayers  and  pious  exercises  they  may 
perform  during  the  day.  In  this  way  a  per- 
son who  keeps  himself  in  a  state  of  grace  will 
gain  all  such  indulgences,  although  he  may 
not  at  the  time  he  performs  the  good  work 
advert  to  the  fact  that  an  indulgence  is  at- 
tached to  it ;  and  he  will  partake  in  these  spir- 
itual favors,  though  he  may  be  altogether  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  an  indulgence  is  attached 
to  such  or  such  a  work  at  all.  His  good  in- 
tention will  supply  the  place  of  that  knowl- 
edge. 

Need  we  wonder,  then,  that  the  spirit  of  evil 
should  make  the  Holy  Rosary  the  object  of 


Easter  Sunday,  Ascension  Day,  Pentecost,  Holy  Trin- 
ity, Corpus  Christi ;  the  Purification,  Annunciation, 
Assumption,  Nativity,  and  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  ;  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist ;  the  Feasts  of  any  of  the  Apostles  ;  the  Feast  of 
S*t.  Joseph,  and  All  Saints.  They  must  at  the  same  time 
pray  according  to  the  intention  of  the  Holy  Father.  2. 
An  indulgence  of  seven  years  and  seven  (jnarantines  on 
each  of  the  other  Feasts  of  our  Lord  and  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin. 3.  An  indulgence  of  five  yearg  and  five  quarantines 
on  any  Sunday  or  Feast  in  the  year.  4.  An  indulgence 
of  one  hundred  days  on  any  other  day  of  the  year.  5. 
An  indulgence  of  one  hundred  days,  every  time,  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  say  the  Rosary  at  least  once  a 
week.  6.  A  plenary  indulgence  at  the  point  of  death 
to  all  who  shall  devoutly  recommend  their  soul  to  God, 
who  shall  be  ready  to  receive  death  with  resignation 
from  the  hands  of  God ;  provided  that,  being  truly 
penitent,  after  confession  and  Communion,  or,  if  una- 
ble to  comply  with  this  duty,  being  at  least  heartily 
sorry  for  their  sins,  shall  invoke  the  most  holy  Name 
of  Jesus  from  their  heart,  if  not  able  to  do  so  with 
their  lips  7.  An  indulgence  of  fifty  days  every  time  to 
all  those  who  shall  use  any  kind  of  prayer  as  a  prepara- 
tion before  saying  Mass,  or  before  Holy  Communion, 
or  before  saying  the  Divine  Office,  or  the  Office  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  8.  An  indulgence  of  two  hundred 
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his  most  violent  and  insidious  attacks,  or  that 
he  should  succeed  in  making  it  unpopular 
with  many  persons  ?  The  spirit,  as  he  is,  of 
pride,  he  well  knows  the  hold  which  this  de- 
basing vice  has  on  weak  mortals ;  hence  he 
persuades  those  who  are  vain  of  the  little  step 
they  have  made  above  profound  ignorance, 
that  this  devotion  is  suited  only  for  the  poor 
and  illiterate  who  are  not  able  to  read,  but 
that  persons  who  are  capable  of  using  a  prayer- 
book  should  lay  the  beads  aside.  Indeed  there 
are  not  wanting  persons  who  imagine  that  the 
use  of  the  beads  is  an  acknowledgment  of 
ignorance,  and  who  feel  themselves  hurt  when 
the  Rosary  is  given  them  as  a  penance  in  con- 
fession. They  frequently  find  it  difficult  to 
conceal  their  vanity  even  at  that  moment 
when  they  should  have  their  little  store  of 
humility  at  command,  as  they  promptly  and, 
it  may  be,  petulantly  remark,  "  Father,  I  can 
read."  Poor,  ignorant,  vain  mortals !  Let 
them  learn  from  those  who  were  real  lights  in 
the  Church,  real  servants  of  the  Mother  of 
God.  St.  Dominic,  to  whom  the  Rosary  was 
revealed,  and  whose  Order  is  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  learned  in  the  whole 
Church,  was  not  ashamed  to  recite  the  beads, 
and  with  all  his  energy  and  zeal  recommended 
the  devotion  to  all  who  came  within  his  reach. 
St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  was  most  devoted  to 


days  every  time  to  those  who  shall  visit  prisoners,  or 
the  sick  in  hospitals,  assisting  them  by  some  pious  ac- 
tion, or  who  shall  teach  catechism  in  church,  or  at  home 
to  their  own  children,  relations,  or  servants.  9.  An 
indulgence  of  one  hundred  days  to  all  who  at  the  sound 
of  the  bell  of  some  church,  in  the  morning,  at  midday, 
or  in  the  evening,  shall  say  the  usual  prayers,  Angel  us 
Domini,  etc.;  or,  not  knowing  them,  one  "Our  Fa- 
ther "  and  one  "  Hail  Mary  ";  or  who  in  like  manner, 
when  the  bell  for  the  dead  is  rung  at  one  hour  after 
nightfall,  shall  say,  kneeling,  the  psalm  De  profundis, 
etc.;  or,  not  knowing  it,  one  "  Our  Father"  and  one 
"  Hail  Mary."  10.  An  indulgence  of  one  hundred 
days  to  those  who  on  Friday  shall  devoutly  meditate  on 
the  Passion  and  Death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
say  the  "Our  Father"  and  the  "Hail  Mary"  each 
three  times.  11.  An  indulgence  of  one  hundred  days 
to  all  those  who,  being  truly  sorry  for  their^sins,  shall, 
with  a  firm  purpose  of  amendment,  examine  their  con- 
,  and  say  with  devotion  the  "  Our  Father  "  and 
"  Hail  Mary  "  each  three  times,  in  honor  of  the  most 
holy  Trinity;  or  the  "  Our  Father  "  and  "  Hail  Mary  " 
each  five  times,  in  memory  of  the  five  Wounds  of  Jesus 
Christ.  12.  An  indulgence  of  fifty  days  to  those  who 
shall  pray  devoutly  for  all  who  are  in  their  last  agony, 
or  at  least  shall  say  for  them  the  "  Our  Father  "  and 
"  Hail  Mary  "  once.  (Raccolta,  pp.  446-448.) 


the  Holy  Rosary,  and  we  even  read  in  his  life 
that  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  his  eternal 
salvation  depended  upon  his  daily  recitation 
of  this  prayer.  Of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  it  is 
related  that  he  spent  an  hour  a  day  in  the 
recitation  of  the  Holy  Rosary.  Yet  these 
were  Doctors,  and  distinguished  Doctors,  of 
the  Universal  Church.  No :  to  underestimate 
the  Holy  Rosary  is  not  an  evidence  of  learn- 
ing, but  a  sign  of  ignorance  and  pride,  and  of 
a  very  low  standard  of  piety.  I  can  have  no 
patience  with  such  people ;  let  us  have  no 
more  of  them. 

While  the  Rosary  is  indeed  so  simple  that 
the  most  limited  intelligence  can  find  in  it 
ample  food  for  thought,  it  is  fraught  with 
mysteries  so  profound  that  an  Augustine  and 
an  Aquinas  sought  in  vain  to  fathom  them. 
St.  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who 
was  wrapped  up  to  the  third  heaven,  and  saw 
things  which  human  language  could  not  ex- 
press, was  yet  satisfied  to  confine  his  knowl- 
edge to  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified — the 
central  mystery  of  the  Holy  Rosary.  Even 
the  eagle  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  Apostle  who 
reposed  on  the  Bosom  of  his  Divine  Master, 
and  from  that  Adorable  Heart,  as  St.  Jerome 
remarks,  drank  in  the  plenitude  of  divine  love, 
could  find  nothing  better  suited  to  his  incom- 
parable intelligence  than  the  great  mystery  of 
the  Word  made  Flesh  and  dwelling  among  us 
— the  very  scope  of  the  Rosary.  To  go  still  fur- 
ther— for  only  one  more  step  is  possible  till  we 
reach  the  Divinity, — what  but  the  very  mys- 
teries that  constitute  the  beautiful  devotion  of 
which  we  are  now  treating  were  the  subjects 
of  Mary's  more  than  seraphic  contemplations, 
when,  as  the  Sacred  Scriptures  inform  us, 
"  Mary  kept  all  these  things,  pondering  them 
in  her  heart"  ?  A  devotion  good  enough  for 
the  poor!  Heaven  itself  has  furnished,  and 
can  furnish,  nothing  more  profound  than  the 
mysteries  that  compose  this  popular  devotion. 
So  characteristic  is  it  of  a  Catholic  mind,  and 
so  perfectly  expressive  of  the  fundamental 
truths  of  our  holy  religion,  that,  as  Father 
Faber  aptly  remarks,  "A  true  Catholic  mind 
can  hardly  be  formed  without  it." 

But  1  shall  pause  here  for  the  present,  al- 
though this  is  but  a  small  part  of  what  I  pur- 
pose offering  the  reader — if  the  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  me  permit — on  this  queen  of  Catho- 
lic devotions. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED). 
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Joseph  Haydn.— The  Story  of  his  Life. 


BY   FRANZ   VON   8KEBURO. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Next  morning  when  Haydn  awoke,  after  a 
restless  night,  he  raised  his  hand  to  his  damp 
forehead  and  looked  out  the  window.  His  feat- 
ures expressed  vexation  ;  he  was  angry  at  him- 
self and  his  exuberant  spirits  of  the  previous 
evening,  at  the  moderate  share  of  light  wine 
that  he  had  drunk,  and  even  at  his  friend  who 
had  rendered  him  a  valuable  service.  A  man 
is  never  so  unhappy  as  when  he  is  dissatisfied 
with  himself,  and  Haydn  was  most  heartily 
so.  Then  a  sunbeam  fell  upon  his  angry  coun- 
tenance and  awoke  his  natural  cheerfulness. 
He  jumped  out  of  bed,  washed  and  splashed 
and  sang  and  whistled,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
house.  He  hastened  to  the  suburbs,  in  search 
of  the  tavern  from  which  his  friend  had  turned 
him  out  the  previous  evening.  It  cost  him 
some  trouble  to  find  the  house  ;  but  when  at 
last  he  succeeded,  he  rushed  in  and  breath- 
lessly demanded  his  roll  of  music. 

"Pay  first,"  said  the  tavern-keeper,  "then 
you  may  have  the  paper.  They  are  fine  guests 
that  forget  to  pay  their  score  ! " 

Haydn's  cheeks  burned  with  shame.  He 
unrolled  the  piece  of  paper  in  which  the  mu- 
sic-dealer had  wrapped  up  his  gulden,  and  to 
his  astonishment  a  ducat  glittered  before  his 
eyes.  His  heart  gave  a  leap  for  joy ;  it  was 
his  first  money  for  authorship,  and  he  must 
hand  it  over  to  the  fat  landlord.  How  gladly 
would  he  have  kept  that  ducat  as  a  memento 
of  his  first  success  !  But  the  inn-keeper  reached 
out  his  hand,  impatiently.  Haydn  received 
his  change  in  small,  and  dirty  coins,  and  also 
his  roll  of  music,  which  he  had  so  sadly 
missed ;  and,  without  stopping  to  exchange 
civilities  with  the  host,  he  left  the  inn  and  di- 
rected his  steps  homeward;  for  he  intended 
that  his  kind  friends  there,  and  especially  the 
silent  and  pensive  Mary,  should  be  the  first  to 
share  his  happiness.  His  soul  was  full  of  glad- 
ness ;  his  eagerness  lent  wings  to  his  feet,  and, 
as  he  turned  the  corner  of  a  street,  he  rushed 
against  a  small,  fat  man  with  sharp-cut,  viva- 
cious, and  now  angry  features. 

"Clown  !"  he  screamed,  "can  you  not  see  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  certainly  !    I  see  very  well ;  but 


now — excuse  me,  sir !  I  was  in  a  hurry  home 
with  my  music,  and  in  my  haste  I  had  the 
misfortune —  " 

"Almost  to  run  over  me ! "  added  the  fat 
man.  "What  are  you  doing  with  music? 
Are  you  a  musician,  or  a  strolling  player  ?  Do 
you  know  the  difference  ?  The  former  is  a 
genius,  the  latter  a  more  or  less  skilful  ape." 

Haydn  paused  for  a  moment  before  answer- 
ing. Pride,  or  rather  self-respect,  prompted 
him.  "I  am  a  musician,"  he  answered,  with 
feeling. 

The  little  man  looked  at  him  with  blinking, 
half-closed  eyes.  "And  therefore  a  genius  ?  " 
he  asked,  scornfully. 

"Here  are  my  compositions,"  answered 
Haydn.  He  untied  the  roll  and  handed  it  to 
the  stranger. 

"H'm!"  said  the  latter.  "  Joseph  Haydn  ! 
You  are  Joseph  Haydn,  then  ?  A  remarkably 
unknown  person ! " 

He  turned  over  the  leaves  and  scanned  the 
music.  Occasionally  he  raised  his  eye  ques- 
tioningly  to  Haydn's  face.  His  features  rap- 
idly changed  from  flashes  of  pleasure  to  anger ; 
sometimes  he  nodded  his  head  till  the  little 
tassel  on  his  silk  coat  danced  on  his  shoulders; 
then  he  stamped  his  foot  and  uttered  exclama- 
tions of  displeasure  between  his  teeth.  "  Fel- 
low ! "  he  said,  handing  back  the  music  to 
Haydn,  and  fixing  his  piercing  eye  on  the 
youth,  "did  you  compose  that  stuff,  or  steal  it 
somewhere — there  are  many  fellows  running 
about  the  world  as  authors  who  are  only 
thieves  ?  Are  you  one  of  such  ?  " 

Haydn's  countenance  burned.  "I  am  no 
thief,"  he  answered,  proudly.  "Either  my 
genius  tells  me  what  to  sing,  or  I  do  not 
sing." 

The  little  man  nodded  his  head.  "  You  have 
talent,"  he  said,  resting  the  gold  head  of  his 
cane  on  his  chin  ;  "but  yet  you  are  a  clown,  a 
great  clown ! " 

"  I  was  a  pupil  of  Reutter's." 

"H'm  !  his  school  is  not  bad.  Do  you  know 
me?" 

"No,  sir." 

"lamPorpora." 

Haydn  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  What !  the  coglione,  the  birbante,  does  not 
know  me,  the  celebrated  Porpora !  Here  is 
my  address.  Call  on  me  this  afternoon  at 
three  o'clock,  and  bring  your  compositions 
with  you.  And  one  thing  more :  in  future, 
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go  more  slowly  around  street-corners,  or  you 
will  run  down  half  the  world." 

Haydn  rushed  home  with  a  dizzy  brain. 
With  feverish  hand  and  palpitating  heart  he 
pulled  the  door-bell  violently,  and  Mary  let 
him  in.  "  Where  are  your  father  and  mother  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  They  have  both  gone  out,"  answered  the 
girl  :  "  father  to  the  store,  and  mother  to  the 
market.  But,  Herr  Haydn,  you  look  so  ex- 
cited,— you  are  sick,  may  be  ! " 

"  No,  Mary." 

Haydn  uttered  these  two  words  rather  ab- 
ruptly, and  entered  his  room.  He  opened  the 
roll  of  music  and  placed  it  on  the  stand  of  his 
spinet.  "  Mary  ! "  he  called  out ;  "  can  you 
spare  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ?  " 

"Hardly,"  she  answered,  from  the  next 
room.  "  I  must  prepare  the  dinner.  To-day 
father  wants  chopped  vermicelli,  and  he  thinks 
no  one  can  prepare  it  as  well  as  I." 

Haydn  sat  down  to  his  spinet,  leaving  the 
door  open.  The  notes  came  like  dropping 
pearls,  like  the  dew  in  the  morning  dripping 
from  the  leaves  of  the  forest ;  the  melodies 
sounded  full,  sometimes  laughing,  sometimes 
sad,  and  again  pious ;  it  was  as  if  a  child  in  a 
blooming  meadow  poured  forth  his  pure  soul 
in  music. 

"  Herr  Haydn  ! "  exclaimed  the  girl,  clap- 
ping her  hands,  "what  is  the  wonderfully 
beautiful  melody  that  you  have  just  played  ? 
You  have  set  my  cheeks  aglow  and  brought  the 
tears  to  my  eyes  !  Do  play  it  again,  please  !" 

Haydn  consented,  with  a  smile. 

"And  now  tell  me,"  said  Mary,  smoothing 
down  her  apron,  when  Haydn  had  ended, 
"  what  have  you  been  playing  ?  " 

"See  for  yourself." 

Mary  turned  to  the  title-page.  First  her 
eyes  opened  to  their  widest  extent  in  surprise, 
then  they  grew  moist.  She  unconsciously 
folded  her  arms  as  if  to  breathe  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving.  "  This  is  a  great  and  glorious 
grace  of  our  Lord,"  she  said.  "  Herr  Haydn, 
you  ought  to  love  our  good  God  in  heaven 
very  much  for  having  given  you  such  beauti- 
ful ideas.  But,"  she  continued,  almost  rever- 
ently, "  now  you  are  indeed  a  great  and  cele- 
brated man.  Your  compositions  are  printed  ! 
Now  you  will  grow  proud,  and  will  despise  us 
poor  stocking-weavers ! " 

"  Mary !  never  in  my  life  will  I  do  that ; 
that  would  be  bad  on  my  part,  and  I  never 


want  to  be  bad.  There  is  not  so  much  danger- 
as  you  might  think  that  I  will  grow  proud, 
because  my  melodies  are  printed  :  people  have, 
taken  care  to  guard  me  against  that.  My 
compositions  were  printed  out  of  compassion 
for  me,  and  I  am  humbly  grateful." 

Mary's  countenance  was  quite  grave.  "  Herr 
Haydn,  what  you  now  say  is  even  more  beau- 
tiful than  what  you  have  played  on  the  spinet. 
God  will  never  abandon  you,  because  you  are 
humble  when  you  might  be  proud ;  and  the 
humble  alone  are  truly  good." 

Some  minutes  before  three  o'clock,  Haydn 
stood  at  Porpora's  door  with  his  jcom  positions 
in  his  left  hand.  The  composer  lived  in  the 
palace  of  Nicolo  de  Martinez,  master  of  cere- 
monies to  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  Vienna,  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  beloved.  Haydn  timidly 
pulled  the  bell,  and  an  aged  servant  opened 
the  door  for  him. 

"What  do  you  want,  sir  ?  " 

"To  speak  to  Herr  Porpora." 

"He  is  sleeping  at  present." 

"But  he  told  me  to  call  at  three  o'clock." 

"Ah,  that  is  another  thing  !  What  is  your 
name  ?  " 

"Joseph  Haydn." 

The  servant  led  him  to  a  salon  fitted  up 
after  the  fashion  of  those  days,  which  was 
far  from  being  distinguished  for  good  taste. 
Haydn's  eye  timidly  glanced  over  the  room. 
A  spinet  of  unusual  size  and  beauty  caught 
his  attention.  It  was  open,  and  the  white  keys 
temptingly  invited  the  youth.  Repeatedly 
the  temptation  arose  in  his  mind  to  call  forth 
the  paradise  of  delights  locked  up  in  the 
instrument,  but  he  dared  not  yield  to  the 
temptation.  He  stood  before  the  instrument 
plunged  in  such  deep  meditation  that  he  did 
not  notice  Porpora  as  he  entered  by  a  side- 
door,  playing  with  his  gold  snuff-box,  and 
watching  him  closely.  At  last  their  eyes  met. 
Haydn  was  embarrassed,  and  tried  to  stammer 
out  some  words  of  salutation  and  apology ; 
but  Porpora  looked  very  solemn,  and  pointed 
with  his  finger  to  the  spinet.  Haydn  at  once 
seated  himself  and  began  to  play.  At  first  his 
genius  halted,  but  soon  it  floated  away  in  an 
ocean  of  melody. 

Porpora,  leaning  back  in  his  arm-chair,  and 
holding  his  right  hand  before  his  face,  listened 
attentively.  "Give  me  the  notes,"  he  com- 
manded, when  Haydn  paused. 
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"  I  have  none." 

"  Whose  composition  ?  " 

"My  own." 

"  Is  it  long  since  you  learned  it  ?  " 

"No." 

"Play  it  again." 

"  I  cannot.  The  idea  is  like  a  bird  that  has 
flown ;  I  cannot  recall  it ;  I  have  not  thought 
it  out,  but  only  dreamed  it." 

Porpora  sprang  from  his  chair  and  stood 
close  to  Haydn.  For  a  long  time  he  spoke 
not,  but  kept  his  half-closed  eyes  fixed  steadily 
on  the  youth.  It  seemed  as  if  there  were  some 
idea  in  his  mind  that  he  wanted  to  study  out 
before  speaking.  Then  he  drew  a  long  breath, 
took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  put  Haydn's  min- 
uets on  the  stand. 

Haydn  played,  and  played  with  feeling ;  but 
occasionally  he  shook  his  head  dissatisfied : 
there  were  many  passages  that  did  not  please 
him  now ;  and  when  Porpora  stamped  his  foot 
several  times  and  exclaimed,  "  Clown ! "  his 
fingers  slipped  from  the  key-board. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Porpora. 

"  I  cannot  play  any  more,"  he  said,  timidly. 

"Why?" 

"  My  melodies  do  not  please  me." 

Porpora  remained  motionless  where  he  stood, 
but  smiled  with  satisfaction.  "Tear  up  the 
paper  on  which  your  minuets  are  printed." 

For  a  moment  Haydn  hesitated ;  then  he 
handed  Porpora  the  fragments.  Without  a 
word,  the  latter  threw  them  out  of  the  open 
window,  and  shook  hands  with  Haydn. 

"  I  bow  to  talent,"  said  the  Kapellmeister, 
but  your  schooling  is  bad.  God  has  furnished 
the  former,  and  I  will  provide  the  latter. 
Haydn,  you  have  a  genius  such  as  Heaven  be- 
stows on  a  human  soul  only  once  in  a  cen- 
tury ;  but  as  to  schooling,  you  are  a  clown." 

Haydn  was  more  than  happy  to  hear  from 
the  mouth  of  a  Porpora,  whose  fame  he  after- 
wards, it  is  true,  surpassed  by  an  immense  dis- 
tance, this  recognition  of  his  high  endowments 
in  music.  The  word  clown  which  the  maSstro 
so  often  used  did  not  disturb  his  happiness. 
"How  do  you  live?" 

"More  on  hunger  than  on  food,"  answered 
Haydn,  laughing.  With  that  cheerful  frank- 
ness and  disregard  of  the  troubles  of  life  with 
which  youth  so  readily  express  themselves,  he 
told  of  the  hard  school  of  his  boyhood,  of  his 
hopes  and  struggles,  his  fits  of  discouragement 
and  despair,  his  poverty  and  starvation.  Mean- 


while, Porpora  stood  at  the  window  and  looked 
down  into  the  street,  apparently  indifferent ; 
but  a  sharp  eye  could  read  in  his  countenance 
the  impression  made  on  him  by  Haydn's  sim- 
ple words.  Finally  he  said,  without  turning 
around,  "And  what  now  ?  " 

"  I  know  of  no  escape  but  to  trust  entirely 
to  you." 

"  Do  you  mean  for  money  ?  " 
"No." 

"For  what,  then?" 

"  For  instruction,  schooling,  that  I  may  not 
remain  a  clown." 

"And  I  am  to  give  you  this  instruction  ?  " 
"Did  you  not  say  that  God  provided  the 
talent  and  you  would  provide  fer  the  school- 
ing?" 

"Can  you  come  to  me  at  this  hour  every 
day  ?  Yes  ?  Very  good !  Sometimes  you  will 
not  see  me,  for  occasionally  I  take  a  siesta  in 
the  afternoon,  -but  at  such  times  you  can 
study  Sebastian  Bach's  School,  here  on  the 
spinet.  But  I  forewarn  you  that  the  first  false 
note  that  you  play  will  wake  me  out  of  the 
deepest  sleep  ;  and  then  I  am  like  an  angry 
lion,  like  a  thunder-storm  ;  then  I  am  Porpora, 
out  and  out." 

Haydn  smiled.  Bowing,  he  kissed  the  mafs- 
tro's  hand,  and  said :  "  In  your  neighborhood, 
Haydn  will  play  no  false  note.  The  spirit  of 
the  master  will  guard  the  happy  pupil." 

When  he  came  out  on  the  sunny  street, 
Haydn  felt  like  a  man  that,  after  a  long  and 
stormy  voyage,  leaves  the  unsteady  ship  and 
steps  upon  the  land.  To-day  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  felt  the  solid  ground  under  his 
feet.  What  mattered  it  to  him  that  his  wants 
were  not  provided  for !  Would  not  his  genius, 
whose  pinions  were  growing  stronger  and 
stronger  in  him,  learn  now  to  soar  freely  up 
to  the  heaven  of  melody  ? 

Every  afternoon  he  was  punctual  in  calling 
on  Porpora,  who  sometimes  devoted  a  whole 
hour  of  the  most  thorough,  but  feverishly  im- 
patient, instructions  to  him ;  at  other  times 
he  would  say  but  a  few  words,  or  simply  lean 
back,  to  doze  in  a  lounging  chair.  Thus  passed 
the  summer,  and  already  autumn  had  begun 
its  work  of  destruction  on  the  trees  and  flow- 
ers and  forest.  It  was  All  Souls'.  On  this 
day  Porpora  bestowed  special  attention  on 
Haydn's  playing ;  he  was  unusually  gentle, 
almost  tender,  and  never  once  uttered  an  im- 
patient word.  No :  he  spoke  in  a  friendly 
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and  hearty  manner,  like  a  father  to  his  son. 
Haydn  had  been  playing  for  a  whole  hour 
from  the  "School,"  and  he  played  with  as 
much  certainty  and  excellence  as  a  finished 
master.  But  his  countenance  began  to  show 
signs  of  weariness  and  vexation.  He  drew  a 
free  breath,  when  Porpora  closed  the  book,  laid 
his  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder,  and  said : 
"Joseph,  now  let  your  genius  take  its  flight ; 
I  will  only  give  you  the  theme.  This  is  All 
Souls'  Day.  First  sing  me  the  supplicating 
pain,  and  then  the  triumph  of  a  liberated 
soul." 

Haydn  collected  his  thoughts.  In  sad  but 
passionless  tones  he  began  to  play.  Deep  sor- 
row convulsed  the  melody.  It  sounded  like  a 
longing  sigh,  an  humble  and  weeping  plaint. 
The  minor  accords  then  came  in.  In  the 
heavy  tones  of  the  choral,  the  soul  chanted  its 
prayer ;  it  was  filled  with  humble  but  assured 
hope,  and  grew  with  every  accord :  first  in 
timid,  then  in  fearless  jubilation.  Alleluia ! 
The  liberated  soul  takes  its  flight  to  heaven, 
and  sings  an  angel's  hymn  before  the  throne 
of  God.  Haydn  was  motionless,  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  his  face  as  one  inspired. 

Porpora  walked  over  to  him.  "  Joseph,"  he 
said,  earnestly,  "what  do  you  think  I  did 
whilst  you  were  playing  ?  I  prayed,  prayed 
as  earnestly  as  I  have  seldom  done.  This  is  a 
proof  of  real  genius,  when  it  does  not  descend 
to  man  and  his  wretched  poverty,  but  raises 
him  from  this  earth  up  to  heaven  and  to  the 
eternal.  It  has  been  my  custom  every  year 
on  All  Souls'  to  perform  some  act  of  charity : 
every  one  of  us  expects,  sooner  or  later,  to 
join  those  poor  souls,  and  we  can  mount  to 
heaven  only  by  the  ladder  of  mercy.  You 
are  a  poor  but  deserving  person.  Bitter 
care  is  your  companion  and  sleeps  beside  you 
in  a  bed  for  which  you  cannot  pay.  I  have  a 
large  room  free  in  the  court.  Bring  what- 
ever you  have  and  come  and  live  under  my 
roof,  and  come  to-morrow  rather  than  next 
day.  Six  months  ago  I  should  not  have  recom- 
mended you  as  teacher  to  any  one,  but  now  I 
will  do  it  with  pleasure  and  pride.  Haydn,  in 
this  I  am  not  doing  you  a  kindness ;  for  he 
that  must  teach  others  eats  the  bread  of  bit- 
terness. But  you,  so  well  schooled  in  adver- 
sity, and  so  humble,  will  also  be  able  to  carry 
this  cross.  I  cannot  make  you  rich,  but  I  will 
remove  the  sharpest  thorns  of  poverty." 

Haydn,  deeply  touched,  hastened  back  to  his 


friends,  the  stocking-weavers.  They  were  just 
sitting  down  to  supper  when  he  entered.  His 
eye  was  flashing,  but  in  its  brilliancy  there 
shone  a  tear.  He  threw  his  hat  into  a  corner, 
drew  a  chair  over  to  the  table,  and  began  to 
relate  what  had  passed.  At  first  they  all  lis- 
tened eagerly  to  his  words, — the  good  people 
felt  so  well  pleased  to  hear  that  Haydn  was 
recognized  and  praised  by  Porpora.  But  when 
he  told  them  that  he  was  to  live  with  Por- 
pora, and  give  up  his  little  room,  it  was  as  if 
a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  upon  them.  The 
old  man  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and 
looked  down  angrily ;  his  wife  dropped  her 
knitting,  looked  steadily  for  a  while  straight 
before  her,  and  then  poured  out  a  torrent  of 
complaints ;  and  Mary  turned  pale,  trembled, 
and  hurried  from  the  room  to  hide  her  tears. 
All  were  silent :  none  could  utter  a  word, 
their  hearts  were  so  full.  At  length  the  old 
man  laid  aside  his  pipe  in  sadness,  arose  and 
said :  "  Let  us  retire."  In  silence  they  sepa- 
rated, and  Haydn  crept  into  bed  without  at- 
tempting to  play  an  evening  hymn.  He  was 
not  in  singing  humor ;  he  wept,  and  there  was 
another  pair  of  eyes  that  wept  still  more  bit- 
ter tears. 

Long  before  the  doubtful  light  of  the  No- 
vember morning  appeared,  Haydn  sat  upon 
the  edge  of  his  bed,  his  face  covered  with  his 
hands.  He  reflected  on  the  bright  hopes  that 
opened  before  him  by  living  with  Porpora,  but 
the  painful  thought  of  parting  with  his  kind 
friends  sank  deep  into  his  tender  heart.  Noth- 
ing is  better  calculated  to  knit  hearts  closely 
together  than  friendship  and  poverty  united. 
Here  there  is  no  self-seeking,  and  the  roots  of 
friendship  sink  the  deepest  and  its  flowers 
bloom  the  fairest. 

In  the  adjoining  room  every  one  was  astir. 
Haydn  heard  the  old  man  grumbling,  his  wife 
scolding,  and  Mary  talking  softly  to  both. 
Suddenly  a  heavy  knock  at  the  door  arouses 
him.  "  Herr  Haydn,  come  to  breakfast,  if  you 
please.  It  is  for  the  last  time  ! " 

These  words  were  uttered  with  a  mixture  of 
sorrow  and  bitterness.  Haydn  entered  the 
large  room,  saluting  each  by  a  silent  pressure 
of  the  hand.  His  features  indicated  sadness, 
and  the  countenances  of  his  friends  were  any- 
thing but  cheerful.  At  Haydn's  place  a  clean 
napkin  was  laid,  and  around  his  plate  sprigs 
of  rosemary  and  a  blooming  rose  were  spread. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  previously  the  rose  was 
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plucked  from  its  bush  at  Mary's  window. 
Haydn  tried  to  be  calm.  They  spoke  of  in- 
different matters ;  every  one  seemed  to  avoid 
any  reference  to  the  parting.  The  hot  coffee 
had  a  bitter  taste,  and,  what  was  quite  un- 
usual, no  one  took  a  second  cup.  Haydn  was 
the  first  to  rise  from  the  table.  He  attempted 
to  appear  cheerful.  "  Let  me  take  my  depar- 
ture," he  said,  offering  his  hand  to  the  old 
couple.  "I  am  not  leaving  the  world,  but 
only  moving  to  another  street  and  under  a 
different  roof.  I  take  my  worldly  goods  with 
me.  I  can  leave  after  me  only  my  love,  which 
is  warm  and  sincere  ;  my  gratitude,  which  will 
never  die ;  and  my  debts,  which  I  will  pay 
fourfold  whenever  God  bestows  on  me  a  small 
share  of  earthly  goods.  I  leave  you,  a  very  poor 
man ;  but,  be  assured,  not  an  ungrateful  one." 

"  We  have  no  doubt  of  your  love  and  grati- 
tude," said  the  stocking-weaver,  with  trem- 
bling voice.  "As  for  debts,  Herr  Haydn,  you 
are  leaving  none.  Everything  has  been  already 
paid.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning,  after  Mass, 
that  my  Mary  came  to  me  and  said  :  '  Father, 
do  not  say  no  to  what  I  am  going  to  ask  you. 
Permit  me  to  work  a  couple  of  hours  more 
with  my  needle  every  day ;  with  what  I  thus 
earn  I  will  help  the  good  and  pious  Haydn.  1 
know  for  certain  that  one  day  he  will  be  a 
great  man,  and  all  the  world  will  do  him  honor 
and  sing  his  praises.  Then  let  him  think 
of  me  kindly,  when,  perhaps,  I  shall  have  been 
long  since  dead.'  At  first  I  was  reluctant  to 
grant  my  child's  request,  but  at  last  she  con- 
quered. It  was  much  that  she  did,  because 
it  is  poverty  that  offered  the  sacrifice;  but 
since  that  time  I  also  took  a  secret  pleasure 
and  honest  pride  in  my  Mary,  and  I  know  for 
certain  that  God's  blessing  rests  upon  her." 

From  Haydn's  eyes  great  tears  flowed. 
"  Mary,  you  are  an  angel !  Now  I  know 
what  I  must  daily  pray  for :  a  blessing  on  you 
and  me ;  on  you,  that  God  may  strew  your 
path  with  flowers  and  no  thorns ;  on  me,  that 
I  may  have  it  in  my  power  one  day  to  repay 
your  charity." 

"  Thanks,  hearty  thanks,  for  your  prayer  ! " 
answered  the  maiden,  quietly.  "My  flowers 
bud  and  thrive,  and  God  has  given  me  a  quiet 
and  contented  life.  My  path  leads  me  to  the 
cloister,  where  my  heart  has  gone  before  me 
from  my  childhood.  Your  path  leads  equally 
to  God  as  does  mine  ;  may  it  be  equally  peace- 
ful!" 


Haydn  took  the  rosebud  that  lay  near  hia 
plate  and  gave  it  to  her.  "  There  are  people," 
he  said,  u  that  are  as  beautiful  and  pure  as  the 
flowers.  They  are  flowers,  not  for  the  earth, 
but  for  God's  garden.  And  such  a  flower  are 
you." 

(TO   BK   CONTINUED.) 


Blessed  Rita  of  Cascia. 


BY    ELEANOR  C.   DONNELLY. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

There  abode  in  Cascia,  at  this  date,  a  com- 
munity of  Augustinian  nuns  who  were  famed 
for  their  sanctity  of  life.  This  was  the  ark 
into  which  our  dove  craved  entrance.  But, 
alas  !  even  there  she  was  to  combat  before  she 
could  win  her  crown.  Making  due  applica- 
tion to  be  received  to  the  veil,  the  Superioress 
refused  her  request  because  she  had  been  a 
married  woman. 

Rita  was  grieved,  but  not  discouraged.  That 
very  probation  of  married  life,  bitter  and  re- 
pulsive as  it  had  been,  had  taught  her  how 
to  wait,  to  hope,  to  pray.  And  wait,  hope, 
and  pray,  she  did,  with  all  the  energy  of  her 
patient,  courageous  heart.  Three  times  she 
made  application  to  the  good  prioress ;  three 
times  she  was  refused.  And  then,  having  re- 
course with  unusual  fervor  to  her  chosen  pa- 
tron, St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  to  St.  Augus- 
tine and  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  whom  she 
had  specially  reverenced  from  infancy,  her 
faith  and  constancy  were  rewarded  by  a  mira- 
cle. She  was  lifted  from  the  earth,  by  the 
agency  of  the  powerful  trio  whose  aid  she  had 
invoked ;  and,  after  being  carried  through  the 
air  in  a  supernatural  manner,  was  safely  de- 
posited in  the  midst  of  the  monastery. 

To  oppose  longer  the  desires  of  one  thus 
signally  favored  by  Heaven  would  have  been 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  God  and  obstinately  resist 
His  blessed  will.  The  holy  widow  was,  there- 
fore, received  by  the  Sisterhood  with  open 
arms ;  and  the  prioress  at  once  bestowed  upon 
her  the  veil  of  probation  for  one  year. 

Now  began,  at  last,  the  Blessed  Rita's  true 
life.  "  Not  only  during  this  year,"  says  one 
of  her  biographers — himself  an  Augustinian 
monk — "  not  only  during  this  year,  but  during 
all  the  subsequent  forty-four  years  she  spent 
within  the  walls  of  the  nunnery,  her  life  was 
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ml 'ill-lit  of  all  good  works,  of  prayer,  humil- 
ity, buffering  and  penance.  She  fasted  three 
Lents  each  year,  during  which  she  ate  but 
bread  and  water,  sparingly,  once  a  day.  The 
same  rigid  fasting  was  her  wont  on  all  vigils 
of  precept ;  while  on  the  Feasts  of  our  Lady, 
of  the  saints  of  the  Order,  and  of  her  patrons, 
she  partook  of  little  else  than  her  fast-day  fare, 
frequently  mixing  with  it  wormwood  and 
ashes.  Added  to  this,  she  wore  the  cilice,  or 
hair-shirt,  and  never  tasted  wine." 

Can  it  be  wondered  at  that,  as  the  result 
and  reward  of  this  austere  self-denial,  the  holy 
Sister  Rita  came  to  be  gifted  with  infused 
knowledge,  and  was  frequently  resorted  to  by 
others  for  information  which  could  be  known 
only  through  her?  "The  gift  of  miracles," 
says  Father  Faber,  u  follows  hard  upon  auster- 
ity. W  hen  we  complain  that  we  have  no  power 
with  God,  that  our  prayers  remain  unanswered, 
that  our  efforts  to  root  out  some  besetting  sin 
are  unavailing,  and  that  we  give  way  to  tempta- 
tions, and  to  surprises  of  temper  or  loquacity, 
it  is,  for  the  most  part,  because  we  are  not  lead- 
ing mortified  lives.  ...  If  then,"  he  adds  again, 
"  for  the  sake  of  our  spiritual  growth  and  the 
interest  we  feel  in  the  glory  of  God,  the  tri- 
nmph  of  the  faith,  and  the  salvation  of  souls 
near  and  dear  to  us,  we  desire  to  obtain  power 
with  God,  we  must  habitually  and  consistently 
practise  mortification." 

And  to  mortification,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
we  must  join,  as  the  Blessed  Rita  did,  the  prac- 
tice of  humble  and  persevering  prayer.  All 
her  leisure  hours,  all  the  time  she  could  spare 
from  her  precious  convent  duties,  were  passed, 
ordinarily,  in  an  old  oratory  of  her  monastery, 
where  she  loved  to  linger,  prostrate,  in  raptur- 
ous devotion,  at  the  foot  of  an  ancient  crucifix. 

Here,  one  day,  while  engaged  in  her  devo- 
tions, she  meditated  with  more  than  usual 
fervor  upon  the  Passion,  perchance  (as  the 
sequel  would  seem  to  suggest)  upon  the  mys- 
tery of  our  Saviour's  crowning  with  thorns ; 
for,  as  she  prayed,  a  thorn,  one  of  those  which 
studded  His  carven  crown  upon  the  ancient 
image,  detached  itself  from  its  fellows,  and, 
darting  through  the  air,  imbedded  itself  in 
Sister  Rita's  forehead,  just  below  her  veil. 
This  was  about  fourteen  years  before  her  death. 
The  thorn  remained.  To  quote  again  from 
her  Augustinian  biographer:  "-It  never  left 
her,  but  eating  its  way  into  her  flesh  till  it 
found  a  sure  hold,  it  thence  protruded  visibly 


to  all  her  Sisters,  a  constant  source  of  penance 
to,  her,  and,  to  them,  of  loathing  at  the  un- 
ceasing discharge  of  ulcerous,  fetid  matter 
which  constantly  accompanied  it.  Singular 
as  it  may  seem,  this  was  a  delight  to  Rita,  who 
was  wont,  too,  to  cherish  and  hail  the  worms 
that  infested  the  wound,  as  her  '  little  angels ' 
— angioletti  miei  I  This  terrible  scourge — to 
most  men,  but  to  her  a  veritable  blessing — 
healed  only  once  (in  1450)  when  she  wished 
to  join  her  Sisters  in  their  pilgrimage  to  Rome 
to  gain  the  Jubilee  (the  fifth  ever  proclaimed 
in  the  Church)  granted  by  Pope  Nicholas  V. 
On  her  return  to  Cascia,  the  wound  reopened/* 

And  there,  at  her  beloved  monastery,  in  the 
year  of  grace  1453,  a  still  more  grievous  mal- 
ady befell  our  blessed  one,  which  lasted  until 
her  death,  in  1457.  While  she  lay  on  her  sick- 
bed, sweet  and  patient  as  ever,  in  spite  of  her 
protracted  sufferings,  a  relative  came  to  visit 
her.  It  was  January,  and  very  cold,  and  the 
ground  outside  was  covered  with  snow.  But 
the  holy  Rita,  turning  to  her  visitor,  bade  her 
go  into  the  convent  garden  and  bring  her 
back — a  rose !  Incredulous,  doubtless,  and 
pitying  what  she  must  have  deemed  the  deliri- 
ous fancies  of  an  invalid,  the  woman  obeyed. 
But  there,  amid  the  snows,  blossomed  a  mi- 
raculous flower,  which  she  gathered  with  sen- 
timents of  awe,  and  conveyed  to  the  smiling 
Rita.  Another  day  she  bade  her  attendant 
bring  her  two  figs,  which,  she  said,  were  hang- 
ing on  a  tree  in  the  garden.  And  lo !  on  a 
dry  and  lifeless-looking  tree  the  astonished  at- 
tendant beheld  two  lovely,  luscious  figs,  which 
she  plucked  and  carried  to  the  favorite  of 
Heaven,  who  received  them  and  partook  of 
them  as  tender  mementos  of  her  Saviour's  love. 

And  thus,  in  mingled  suffering  and  mirac- 
ulous manifestations,  this  wonderful  career 
drew  to  a  close.  In  the  last  week  of  her  life, 
in  the  meridian  glory  of  the  beautiful  month 
of  May,  our  Lord  and  His  Blessed  Mother  ap- 
peared to  the  aged  Rita,  and,  after  praising 
her  fidelity,  and  promising  to  support  her  to 
the  end,  they  announced  to  her  that  her  death 
would  take  place  at  the  expiration  of  three 
days.  Fortified  by  this  august  visitation. 
Sister  Rita  received  with  tenderest  devotion 
the  holy  Viaticum  and  the  last  anointing, 
and  on  the  day  predicted,  Saturday,  May  22, 
1457,  her  pure  spirit  passed  forever  from  the 
earth  to  the  embraces  of  that  God  she  had  BO 
long  served  and  so  faithfully  glorified. 
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"Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  His  saints  "  !  And  not  only  precious 
in  His  sight,  but  in  the  sight  of  men  was  the 
death  of  the  sainted  Rita  of  Cascia.  For,  at 
the  moment  of  her  passage  into  eternity — 
towards  sunset,  on  that  delicious  day  in  May — 
angels  were  seen  bearing  her  soul  heaven- 
ward in  their  shining  arms  ;  the  bells  of  the 
monastery,  rung  by  invisible  hands,  pealed 
forth  their  jubilant  chimes ;  and  the  fetid  odor 
from  her  wounded  forehead  was  changed  at 
once  into  the  most  entrancing  fragrance  ! 

Nor  did  the  proofs  of  Rita's  holiness  cease 
with  her  death.  Miracles  began  immediately 
to  be  wrought  at  her  tomb.  The  oil  from  the 
lamps,  nay,  even  the  dust  from  her  cell,  was 
accounted  to  possess  a  miraculous  virtue. 
"  But  marvellous  beyond  all  others,"  says  her 
biographer,  "  are  the  daily  miracles  which  at- 
test the  sanctity  of  Rita.  These  are  notably 
four,  viz. :  (1)  the  beauty  of  her  body ;  (2)  its 
fragrance  ;  (3)  its  moving  ;  and  (4)  the  warn- 
ings which  her  tomb  gives  to  those  of  her 
Sisterhood  who  are  about  to  die." 

Her  body  is,  to-day,  and  always  has  been,  in- 
corrupt, without  the  aid  of  embalming  or  any 
other  human  bar  to  dissolution.  The  beauty 
of  the  features  is  enhanced  by  their  lifelike 
color  and  the  half-closed  set  of  the  eyes. 
Once,  in  1628  (one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
years  after  her  death),  on  the  day  when  her 
beatification  was  celebrated  in  her  own  church, 
her  eyes  opened  full  and  wide,  as  if  she  were 
conscious  of  the  proceedings  in  her  honor.  The 
fragrance  of  her  body,  unlike  any  natural  odor, 
diffuses  itself  around  the  monastery-chapel  in 
a  varying  degree.  Sometimes  it  is  very  acute ; 
sometimes  faint ;  by  which  the  nuns  are  able 
to  surmise  at  times  the  result  of  their  prayers. 
If  a  grace  is  to  be  conferred,  the  fragrance  fills 
the  chapel ;  if  not,  it  is  barely  perceptible. 
Again,  at  the  visits  of  the  Bishops  of  Spoleto, 
or  of  the  Augustinian  Provincial,  their  com- 
ing is  hailed,  as  it  were,  by  a  greater  diffusion 
of  sweet  odors. 

Time  and  again,  in  past  centuries,  and  even 
within  the  last  one  hundred  years,  Blessed 
Rita  has  raised  her  body — her  head  and  shoul- 
ders— on  any  remarkable  occasion ;  or  at  the 
approach  of  a  superior, — the  General  of  the 
Order,  the  Bishop,  or  the  Abbess.  Up  to  the 
year  of  grace  1628,  she  always  rose  up  to  a 
sitting-posture  on  every  recurrence  of  her 
feast-day.  Moreover,  when  any  of  the  Sister- 


hood is  about  to  die  in  her  monastery  at  Cascia, 
the  nuns  persistently  aver  that  the  Blessed 
Rita  gives  a  warning ;  to  wit,  three  knocks  at 
her  tomb,  or  on  the  door  of  the  sick-chamber, 
if  it  be  a  choir-Sister ;  and  a  noise,  as  of  the 
rattling  of  a  rosary,  if  it  be  a  lay  or  serving 
Sister." 

Another  singular  and  almost  incredible  fact 
in  relation  to  her  who  is  called  by  the  Spaniards 
La  Santa  de  los  impossibiles, — "  The  Saint  of 
the  Impossible," — is  vouched  for  by  Very  Rev. 
Father  Lawrence  Tardy,  Superior- General  of 
the  Augustinian  Order,  who  published  the  Life 
of  the  Blessed  Rita,  at  Foligno,  Italy,  in  the 
year  1805.  We  have  spoken  in  the  beginning 
of  our  sketch  of  the  swarm  of  mysterious  bees 
which  fed  the  infant  Rita  in  her  cradle  with 
miraculous  honey  ;  and  we  have  remarked  that 
those  insects  were  white  in  color  (like  child- 
novices),  pretty  symbols,  it  is  said,  of  Rita's  in- 
nocence and  purity.  But  as  that  blessed  one 
seems  to  have  been  chosen  by  Heaven  as  the 
special  patroness  of  the  bees,  we  have  now  to 
speak  of  another  mysterious  swarm  which  bore 
her  company  from  Rocca  Porena  to  the  place  of 
her  death,  and  which,  fixing  their  abode  there, 
have  remained  unchanged  in  number  and  pe- 
culiarities for  nearly  five  hundred  years !  The 
works  of  Buffon  and  Valmont  de  Bomare  fail 
to  give  any  species  of  bees  like  these  mystical 
and  miraculous  dwellers  in  the  monastery- 
wall  at  Cascia.  They  are  unknown  to  science. 
In  color  only  they  resemble  the  common  bee  ; 
but  their  penitential  garb  is  brightened  by  a 
velvety  spot  of  red  upon  the  back :  symboliz- 
ing the  Blessed  Rita's  love  of  the  Sacred  Pas- 
sion of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  her  life  of  pen- 
ance and  seclusion. 

"The  bees  of  the  Blessed  Rita,  yet  living 
at  Cascia,"  to  quote  from  the  manuscript 
notes  of  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Middleton,  0.  S.  A., 
"followed  her  from  her  home  to  the  monastery. 
They  took  up  their  abode  close  to  her  cell, 
over  the  door  in  the  wall  opposite  to  it — mid- 
way, now,  between  her  old  cell  and  her  tomb. 
They  number  twelve  or  fifteen,  as  at  first ; 
live  a  solitary  life ;  do  not  mate  with  any  of 
their  species ;  and  only  appear  in  Holy  Week 
of  each  year,  when  they  issue  from  their  cav- 
ities, and  remain  visible  until  the  feast  of  their 
queen,  May  22d.  They  then  retire  again  to 
their  hermitages  in  the  wall.  Each  bee  has 
its  own  little  retreat.  These  are  not  like  or- 
dinary bee-combs,  but  are  long,  narrow  holes, 
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fully  as  possible,  in  English 
as  follows : 

'Mid  Alpine  rocks  and  nigged  steeps, 

On  fruitful  Umbria's  frontier  fair, 
The  child  was  born  ;  her  life's  bright  day, 
In  its  first  dawn,  a  presage  rare 
Of  what  the  ripened  sanctity 
Of  its  pure  noon  and  night  might  be. 

For  snow- white  bees,  a  swarm  unknown, 

Thronged  in  and  out  her  cradle-bed  ; 
And  in  the  sleeping  baby's  month, 
Their  nectar  sweet  deposited. 
(As  chanced  to  Ambrose,  once  of  old, 
And  to  Chrysostom,  mouth  of  gold.) 

Behold  !  with  dulcet  murmurs  there, 

The  bees  to  Rita  whispered  low 
Of  that  pure  Queen,  that  Lady  fair, 
Whose  sweetness  ev'ry  soul  doth  know  ; 
Who  gave  to  her  the  King  of  kings, 
From  whom  all  heavenly  sweetness  springs  t 

Nor  was  it  vain,  that  prophecy; — 

In  days  to  come,  with  honeyed  tones, 
Young  Rita's  gracious  piety, 
To  heaven  drew  unwilling  ones  : 
And  rough  and  stubborn  souls  entdc'd 
To  meekly  yield  themselves  to  Christ. 

And  still  she  draws  them  by  hev  bees, 

(0  strange,  enduring  miracle  1 ) 
Those  tiny,  winged  votaries 
Beside  her  tomb,  forever,  dwell ; 
Enshrined  in  Cascia's  convent- wall ! 
A  prodigy  perennial ! 

If  e'er  ensnared  by  chance  surprise, 

They  ne'er  a  vengeful  rage  assert ; 
But  by  the  nuns,  like  harmless  flies, 
Are  harbored  without  fear  or  hurt. 
Meek  creatures  !  there  they  fold  the  wing. 
And  know  no  rancor,  bear  no  sting. 

With  tenderest  devotion,  on  the  shrine  of 
the  Blessed  Rita  we  venture,  in  conclusion, 
to  lay  this  little  offering  of  love.  Beautiful 
blossom  of  Rocca  Porena !  exquisite  flower  of 
ancient  Cascia !  around  whom  the  celestial 
bees,  attracted  by  the  honey  of  thy  sweetness, 
hovered  from  life's  dawn  until  its  close, — plead 
for  us  now  before  the  throne  of  God  !  Plead 
for  us,  ever,  with  the  Heart  of  Jesus,  that, 
hovering,  like  the  bees,  around  the  petals  of 
thy  flowering  virtues ;  and  diving,  like  the 
bees,  into  the  mysteries  of  thy  fragrant  life, 
we  may  draw  thence  the  sweetness  of  a  gra- 
cious influence,  and  master,  with  thee,  the 
mystical  meaning  of  those  mellifluous  words : 
"My  spirit  is  sweeter  than  honey  and  the 
honeycomb ! " 

BBATA    RITA,  ORA    PRO   NOBIS  ! 


like  those  made  by  the  thrust  of  a  nail  (or 
thorn  ? )  On  retiring,  each  bee  closes  the  en- 
trance of  its  cell  with  a  delicate  white  gos- 
samer-like web  or  membrane  ;  and  there  stays 
in  solitude,  as  if  in  contemplation,  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  They  do  not  die,  or  increase  in 
number,  and  are  not  known  to  eat.  They  have 
no  sting  and  no  mandibles,  and  do  not  break 
the  cloister  silence  with  their  hum.  They  are 
veritable  anchorites.  One  of  them  was  sent 
by  special  request,  enclosed  in  a  crystal  vase, 
to  Pope  Urban  VIII,  by  whom  Rita  of  Cascia 
was  beatified,"  July  16,  1627 ;  and  who  mar- 
velled," says  our  author,  with  quaint  and  pleas- 
ant humor,  "at  the  significant  character  of 
this  new  Order  of  Augustinians.  The  bee  re- 
mained with  the  Pontiff  one  day,  and  the 
next  morning  disappeared.  On  inquiring,  it 
was  found  snug  at  home,  with  its  fellows,  at 
Cascia,  where  they  have  continued  undisturbed 
ever  since." 

The  Augustiuian  friar,  John  Baptist  Cotta,* 
an  Italian  poet  of  note,  has  caught  and  im- 
prisoned these  miraculous  bees  in  the  hive  of 
his  own  graceful  imagination  ;  and  refused  to 
release  the  little  captives  until  they  had  pro- 
duced, for  the  delectation  of  himself  and  his 
readers,  the  honey  of  the  following  exquisite 
lines : 

"  Nacque  Costei  fra  sassi  alpestri,  e  ripidi 
Posti  ad  un  lato  del  fertil  Umbria ; 
E  dall'  alba  di  Lei  tosto  conobbessi, 
Qual  di  sua  vita  ed  il  meriggio,  e  I'espero 
Esser  dovea  :  poiche  bell'  api,  e  candide 
Non  mai  vedute  a  stuol  a  stuol  volarono, 
E  come  a  Divi  Ambrogj  ed  ai  Grisostomi, 
Dentro  la  cuna  le  crearon  nettare  ; 
E  dolce  bombil  ando  le  parlarono. 
Di  quella  Dia  soavita  di  spirito 
Che  dielle  il  Sire  onde  agni  mele  origina, 
Ne  certamente  vano  fu  il  presagio  : 
Ch'  Ella  poi  trasse  con  accent!  mellei 
L'anime  craje  ed  anche  in  oggi  tirale 
Non  men  col  prisco  di  pietade  esempio, 
Che  col  perenne  alato  vaticinio 
Di  quelle  pecchie,  ch'  ivi  appunto  annidano, 
Dove  erge  tomba,  e  dalle  Suore  stringonsi 
Impunemente  qual  farfalla,  o  lucciola, 
Che  imprigionata  non  s'adira,  o  vendica, 
E  non  conosce,  oppur  non  ave  il  pungolo." 

Which,  being  rendered  crudely,  but  as  faith- 

*  Father  Cotta  (1668-1737)  wrote  the  life  of  Blessed 
Rita  in  verse,  besides  many  other  works  praised  by 
Italian  literati.  He  was  a  preacher  of  renown.  He 
was  born  and  died  at  Tenda,  near  Nice,  in  Upper 
Savoy. 


verse,  may  read 
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The  Ave  Maria. 


Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 


Maurice  de  Sully,  seventy-second  Bishop  of 
Paris,  was  the  founder  of  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame.  He  was  born  of  poor  parents  in  the 
village  of  Sully,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 
In  the  days  of  his  childhood  he  was  often 
obliged  to  beg  for  his  bread ;  but  it  is  said  he 
had  always  a  presentiment  of  future  greatness, 
and  once  even  refused  an  alms  which  was  of- 
ffered  him  on  condition  that  he  would  re- 
nounce all  idea  of  becoming  a  Bishop. 

He  finally  went  to  Paris  to  study,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  in  due  time  he  was  raised 
to  the  priesthood  and  soon  promoted  to  the 
dignity  of  canon  ;  later  he  became  an  arch- 
deacon. On  the  death  or  abdication  of  Pe- 
ter Lombard,  the  celebrated  theologian,  the  See 
of  Paris  being  vacant,  and  the  clergy  not  be- 
ing able  to  decide  on  his  successor,  the  matter 
was  finally  left  in  the  hands  of  three  commis- 
sioners, of  whom  Maurice  de  Sully  was  one. 
The  three  commissioners,  not  agreeing  in  their 
choice,  concentrated  their  powers  on  one  of 
their  number ;  Maurice  de  Sully  was  chosen 
sole  elector,  and  he  immediately  nominated 
himself  for  the  vacant  See.  u  I  cannot,"  he 
said  to  his  colleagues,  "  answer  for  anyone  but 
myself ;  and  as  I  am  sure  that,  with  God's 
help,  I  intend  to  govern  the  diocese  in  an  ir- 
reproachable manner,  it  is,  then,  Maurice  de 
Sully  whom  I  appoint  as  Bishop." 

The  great  work  of  his  episcopate,  which 
lasted  thirty- three  years,  was  the  construction 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Paris.  It  was  universally 
believed  in  the  year  1000  that  the  world  was 
coming  to  an  end,  that  the  trumpet  of  the 
last  judgment  was  about  to  sound ;  conse- 
quently no  attention  was  paid  to  earthly  af- 
fairs. But  when  that  period  of  superstitious 
terror  had  passed,  "the  Christian  peoples," 
says  the  chronicle,  "seemed  to  vie  with  one 
another  in  zeal  to  raise  magnificent  churches 
to  the  honor  of  God.  One  would  have  said 
that  the  entire  human  race  had  with  one  com- 
mon accord  arisen  from  the  lethargy  of  old 
age  to  further  the  interests  of  religion." 

Maurice  de  Sully  took  advantage  of  this 
general  outburst  to  endow  his  diocese  with 
one  of  those  vast  monuments  which  eclipse 
even  the  greatest  marvels  of  antiquity.  The 
reigning  Pope,  Alexander  III,  having  come  to 
seek  refuge  and  protection  in  France  from  the 


persecutions  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  Emperor 
of  Germany,  Maurice  de  Sully  requested  him 
to  lay  the  first  stone,  and  honor  with  his 
blessing  the  church  which  was  about  to  be 
built.  It  was  the  most  favorable  period  of  the 
year  for  the  ceremony.  The  Pope  had  come 
to  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  Lent.  King  Louis 
VII,  accompanied  by  his  barons,  went  forward 
two  leagues  out  of  Paris  to  meet  him,  and  en- 
tered the  city  with  frim,  preceded  by  an  im- 
mense procession  which  was  led  tiy  the  clergy. 
The  people  went  wild  with  joy  ;  and  when,  on 
the  day  after  Easter,  the  Soverefgn  Pontiff  con- 
secrated with  his  own  hands  the  work  which 
the  Bishop  had  begun  with  so  much  ardor,  the 
enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.  Money  poured 
in  for  the  completion  of  the  edifice.  It  was 
in  1163  that  Alexander  III  placed  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  Cathedral,  and  in  1182,  the 
Wednesday  after  Pentecost,  the  choir  was  fin- 
ished, and  the  high  altar  consecrated  by  Car- 
dinal Hurri,  legate  of  the  Holy  See.  The  nave 
was  constructed  by  the  successors  of  Maurice 
de  Sully  ;  the  principal  fa9ade  appears  to  have 
been  finished  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Philip  Augustus,  in  1233,  Later,  the  south 
and  west  lateral  portals  were  constructed,  and 
the  interior  gradually  adorned  by  numerous 
chapels  and  monuments. 

The  incredible  height  of  the  church  is  ex- 
pressive of  the  fervor  which  the  Christian  who 
would  compass  heaven  must  have.  The  por- 
tal, with  its  innumerable  statues,  offers  at  a 
glance  a  complete  illustration  of  the  lives  of 
the  principal  personages  of  Holy  Scripture. 
The  tall  spire  rises  like  an  arrow,  and,  point- 
ing heavenward,  carries  the  mind  with  it — 
even  to  the  stars.  The  bells  in  the  tower, 
strong  and  powerful,  are  like  the  voice  of  God, 
yet  gentle  and  sweet  and  reassuring,  like  the 
hopes  which  come  to  us  from  faith.  The  naves, 
large  and  small,  high  and  low,  lead  to  the  sanc- 
tuary, the  dwelling-place  of  the  Most  High, 
and  represent  the  different  paths  which  men  of 
unequal  condition  here  below  follow  to  arrive 
at  the  same  Judge,  who  will  pronounce  upon 
their  works  with  strictest  equity.  The  saints, 
with  their  chapels,  their  pictures,  their  statues, 
represent  the  throng  of  the  elect  in  the  heights 
of  heaven.  The  windows  show  forth  the  life 
and  deeds  of  Christ  and  His  Holy  Mother,  the 
struggles  and  triumphs  of  the  martyrs,  and  the 
virtues  of  illustrious  confessors  of  the  Faith. 

If  the  Cathedral  of  Paris  still  possessed  the 
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innumerable  ornaments  of  its  palmy  days, 
nothing  would  be  more  curious  than  those 
vast  naves,  now  so  bare  and  solitary.  But,  like 
all  Gothic  monuments,  time  has  dealt  it  many 
a  blow,  and  from  the  hands  of  men  also  have 
come  great  injuries.  Each  succeeding  century 
has  raised  the  level  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
was  built,  and  the  eleven  steps  which  ascended 
to  the  portal  and  which  gave  grace  and  beauty 
to  the  facade  have  disappeared. 

From  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, during  the  period  of  the  Renaissance, 
when  Gothic  art  was  not  appreciated,  the 
great  works  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  muti- 
lated under  pretext  of  restoration.  Thus  No- 
tre Dame  de  Paris  lost  her  ancient  stalls  of 
fourteenth  century  design,  the  open-work  clois- 
ter, the  antique  high  altar  with  its  copper  col- 
umns and  shrines,  all  the  tombs  in  the  choir, 
the  glass  windows  of  the  nave,  the  choir,  and 
the  chapels.  The  spire,  so  frail  and  yet  so 
bold  (which  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  has  so  success- 
fully restored),  was  also  removed.  The  axe  of 
the  Revolution  completed  the  desecration  by 
either  cutting  down  or  mutilating  the  statues 
of  the  portals,  and  in  obliterating  the  greater 
part  of  the  monuments  which  lined  the  im- 
mense naves,  now  so  bare. 

After  Paris  had  become  the  capital  of  France, 
the  principal  political  acts  of  the  country  re- 
ceived religious  consecration  at  Notre  Dame. 
It  was  there  that  each  king,  under  the  ancient 
monarchy,  bound  himself  by  oath  to  do  all  he 
could  for  the  good  of  his  subjects.  The  first 
reunion  of  the  States-General  was  held  there, 
on  the  tenth  of  April,  1302 ;  and  it  was  from 
that  time  that  the  Tiers  Etat  began  to  take 
part  in  public  affairs.  Philippe-le-Bel,  who 
had  convoked  it,  entered  Notre  Dame,  after  his 
victory  at  Mons-en-Puelle,  on  the  very  horse 
he  had  ridden  during  battle,  in  order  to  render 
thanks  to  God  for  the  victory  he  had  won. 
Henri  IV  abjured  Protestantism  at  St.  Denis, 
but  when  he  made  his  entrance  into  Paris  he 
went  to  prostrate  himself  before  the  altar  of 
Notre  Dame  previous  to  entering  the  Louvre, 
which  was  then  the  dwelling  of  the  kings.  It 
was  from  the  ceiling  of  this  noble  edifice  that 
the  flags  which  French  valor  had  torn  from 
the  enemy  were  suspended, — a  custom  which 
gave  rise  to  the  saying  that  the  brave  Marechal 
of  Luxembourg  was  the  "  upholsterer"  of  No- 
tre Dame.  There  Bossuet's  voice  was  heard 
in  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Prince  de  Conde* ; 


and  as  his  famed  eloquence  called  on  princes, 
prelates,  warriors,  and  people  to  gather  about 
the  catafalque  of  that  hero,  he  seems  to  preach 
at  the  same  time  the  funeral  of  the  great  cen- 
tury so  soon  to  sink  into  the  eternity  of  the 
past.  It  was  at  Notre  Dame  that  the  First 
Consul  caused  on  the  great  day  of  Easter,  1802, 
to  be  solemnly  celebrated  the  liberty  he  had 
given  the  Catholic  Faith  in  all  France ;  and  it 
was  in  this  same  church  that,  two  years  later, 
he  was  consecrated  Emperor  by  Pius  VII. 
From  that  day  to  this,  whenever  political  or 
military  affairs  have  received  the  sanction  of 
religion,  it  has  always  been  given  in  the  great 
Cathedral,  so  venerable  and  so  beautiful  even 
in  its  disfigurement. 


Settlement  of  the  Northwest. 


There  are  some  striking  paradoxes  con- 
nected with  the  settlement  of  the  Northwest. 
For  instance,  fifty  years  ago  this  whole  region 
was  comparatively  a  wilderness,  and  it  con- 
tained only  a  few  scattering  towns  and  isolated 
settlements.  The  Indians  were  numerous  and 
powerful,  and  their  tribal  relations  were  main- 
tained. There  were  no  railroads.  It  required 
several  weeks  to  make  a  trip  from  New  York 
to  the  Mississippi  River.  The  country  showed 
hardly  any  signs  of  progressive  development. 
It  seemed  so  primitive  and  comparatively  un- 
disturbed by  the  labor  or  advent  of  man,  that 
the  pioneer  of  the  period  might  well  doubt 
that  two  hundred  years  before  his  time  it  had 
been  visited,  explored  and  described  by  white 
men — men  of  education  and  refinement.  That 
fact  was  a  paradox  to  him.  It  was  as  difficult 
for  him  to  believe  it  as  it  is  now  difficult  for 
us  to  realize  that  nearly  all  the  improvements 
we  see  around  us  have  been  made  within  the 
space  of  half  a  century.  The  Northwest  ex- 
hibits more  signs  of  wealth  and  development 
to-day  than  are  presented  by  many  other  parts 
of  the  world  that  have  been  settled  for  cen- 
turies. And  yet  it  is  only  half  a  century  since 
the  early  pioneers  began  to  build  towns  and 
cities,  construct  bridges,  make  roads,  dig 
canals,  navigate  the  lakes  and  rivers,  clear 
away  the  forests,  drain  the  marshes,  and  con- 
vert the  Indian  hunting  grounds  into  culti- 
vated fields.  To  us  the  changes  between  that 
time  and  this  appear  remarkable,  if  not  para- 
doxical. 
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It  was,  naturally,  difficult  for  the  pioneers  of 
fifty  years  ago  to  realize  that  two  hundred 
years  before  their  time  numerous  courageous, 
persevering  and  learned  men — devoted  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Catholic  Church — explored  all 
this  region,  travelling  through  trackless  for- 
ests, marshes  and  prairies,  or  sailing  in  rude 
canoes  on  the  lakes  and  rivers.  It  is  easier  for 
us  than  for  the  early  settlers  to  realize  that 
they  did  so,  because  we  see  around  us  evi- 
dences of  wealth,  progress  and  development 
reconcilable  with  that  fact. 

The  first  travellers  and  explorers  in  the 
Northwest  were  almost  exclusively  priests, 
and  they  founded  missions,  and  labored  zeal- 
ously to  convert  the  Indians.  The  names  of 
Marquette,  Mesnard,  Roymbault,  Jogues,  Al- 
louez,  Galinee,  Hennepin,  Zenobe  Membre, 
Dollier  de  Casson,  Gabriel  de  la  Ribourde,  etc., 
are  indissolubly  connected  with  the  early  his- 
tory and  first  settlement  of  the  Northwest. 
They  were  assisted  or  followed  in  their  perilous 
explorations  by  La  Salle,  Joliet,  La  Hontan, 
Charlevoix,  De  St.  Lusson,  Du  Luth,  etc.  But 
they  stand  first  of  all  in  the  practical  services 
rendered  in  opening  up  the  great  Northwest 
and  making  it  known  to  the  world.* 

To  a  certain  extent,  we  can  trace  and  follow 
their  travels  by  the  names  they  bestowed  upon 
particular  places,  such  as  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie, 
Lake  St.  Clair,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Anthony,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Croix,  St.  Cloud,  etc.  Whenever 
they  named  a  place  their  pious  zeal  was  gen- 
erally exhibited  in  the  bestowal  upon  it  of  the 
name  of  some  saint. 

The  services  of  these  courageous  and  devoted 
missionaries  are  not  duly  appreciated.  Such 
services  deserve  to  be  better  known  and  more 
generously  acknowledged.  It  gives  pleasure 
to  read  impartial  accounts  of  their  discoveries 
and  achievements,  even  though  such  accounts 
be  very  brief.  In  this  connection  it  is  but 
proper  to  bear  witness  to  the  accuracy  and 
impartiality  of  Appleton's  American  Cyclo- 
paedia. The  fairness  which  distinguishes  all 
references  of  that  great  work  to  the  early  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Northwest,  as  well  as  to  Cath- 
olic subjects  generally,  merits  grateful  ac- 


*  Says  the  learned  Judge  Campbell,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Michigan  :  "They  [the  Jesuit  missionaries] 
were  second  to  none  in  their  contributions  to  geograph- 
ical knowledge  in  both  hemispheres,  and  as  remarkable 
for  courage  and  perseverance  as  for  scientific  research." 
— Outlines  of  the  Political  History  of  Michigan. 


knowledgment.  It  is  candid  in  all  particulars. 
Besides,  it  is  not  surpassed  in  accuracy  by 
any  encyclopaedia  published.  Each  subject  is 
treated  by  some  learned  and  impartial  person 
peculiarly  qualified  to  deal  with  it.  Articles 
pertaining  to  Catholic  subjects  were  written 
by  Catholics ;  legal  subjects,  by  lawyers ; 
medical  subjects,  by  doctors ;  scientific  sub- 
jects, by  scientists  ;  and  so  on.  We  are  pleased 
that  a  cyclopaedia  so  fair,  useful,  impartial  and 
reliable  has  attained  such  great  popularity. 


Notes  from  Rome., 


It  seems  very  strange  that  Italy,  with  its  laws 
against  religious  orders,  its  godless  schools,  and 
kindred  indications  of  advanced  social  "  progress," 
should  live  on  to  the  present  year  of  grace  without 
a  divorce  law.  Such,  however,  is  the  case.  But 
the  fault  of  its  being  behindhand  in  adopting  the 
prevailing  fashion  of  its  extremely  civilized  sister- 
nations  is  not  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  those  who 
have  long  held  the  leading-strings  of  this  youthful 
and  capricious  nation.  So  far  back  as  1852,  efforts 
were  ineffectually  made  by  the  Piedmontese  min- 
isters to  pass  a  divorce  bill.  Victor  Emanuel,  who 
was  then  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church,  acting  upon 
the  fatherly  counsels  of  Pius  IX,  opposed  the  dan- 
gerous innovation,  which  accordingly  failed  of  in- 
troduction. Renewed  attempts  against  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  marriage  bond  were  also  made  at  sub- 
sequent periods,  last  of  all  by  Minister  Crispi, 
who  had  already  put  away  his  first  wife  and  taken 
to  himself  another.  He  possibly  anticipated  an 
easy  triumph  for  his  pet  project,  but  his  hopes 
were  doomed  to  disappointment.  Even  "honora- 
ble "  deputies  were  still  somewhat  benighted,  and 
clung  too  fondly  to  the  antiquated  ideas  on  the 
indissolubility  of  the  marriage  tie.  A  few  years 
have  since  passed  away,  and  in  the  mean  time 
their  minds  may  be  better  disposed  to  see  the  in- 
estimable advantages  of  a  divorce  law.  So  at 
least  thinks  Sig.  Zanardelli,  Keeper  of  the  Seals, 
who  is  about  to  present  a  new  divorce  bill  to  the 
Chambers,  with  sanguine  (and  perhaps  not  un- 
founded) hopes  of  its  coming  comparatively  un- 
scathed out  of  the  stormy  discussions  to  which  it 
will  inevitably  give  rise.  An  old  proverb  says 
that  marriages  are  made  in  heaven,  but  what 
with  the  civil  marriage  law  passed  long  since,  and 
the  divorce  measure  that  is  impending,  every  su- 
pernatural influence  is  rigidly  excluded  from  the 
matrimonial  contract  which,  "according  to  law," 
may  in  future  be  made  and  severed  at  the  will  or 
caprice  of  the  interested  parties. 

"  Women's  Eights"  (another  sign  of  "progress") 
are  looking  up  in  Italy.  As  the  fair  sex  in  this 
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country  has  never  formed  committees  or  made 
speeches  for  the  furtherance  of  their  political  in- 
terests, their  cause  has  been  generously  and  gra- 
tuitously taken  up  by  Depretis,  the  President  of 
the  Chamber,  who,  by  the  way.  has  frequently  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  unchivalric  robbery,  and 
expulsion  of  defenceless  nuns.  Within  a  short  time 
he  will  present  to  the  Chambers  a  bill  to  extend 
the  franchise  to  the  women  of  Italy.    A  clause  in 
the  new  bill  is  to  enable  them  to  use  their  new 
privilege,  if  they  please,  by  voting-papers,— an 
idea  thrown  out  some  years  ago,  I  believe,  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.     Depretis    may  possibly  intend    this 
measure  as  a  supplement  to  the  recent  Electoral 
Reform  Law,  which,  though  an  excellent  enact- 
ment in  itself,  is  barren  of  the  great  results  which 
its  framers  had  a  right  to  expect  from  it.    The 
vast  majority  of  the  voters,  holding  fast  to  the 
Italian  Catholic  principle  of  u<-  eletti  n<  elettori, 
abstain  from  the  use  of  their  privilege,  and  refuse 
to  take  any  part  in  sending  representatives  to  a 
parliament  that  holds  usurped  sway  in  the  Papal 
city.    On  the  occasion  of  the  last  parliamentary 
elections,  only  3,000  out  of  the  26,000  electors  of 
this  city  went  to  the  poll ;  and  in  the  provinces 
the  defection  was  scarcely  less  remarkable.    In 
view  of  this  uncompromising  attitude  of  the  male 
voters,  Depretis  has  decided  to  call  in  the  weaker 
sex  to  aid  him  in  the  difficult  task  of  governing 
the  country.    But  to  save  the  new  measure  from 
being  illogical  and  contradictory,  he  must  either 
establish  new  married-life  relations  in  Italy,  or 
deny  the  well-known  principle  that  the  right  of 
voting  should  be  conferred  only  on  independent 
persons.    Article  131  of  the  Statute  makes  wives 
subject  to  husbands  :  so  either  this  must  be  abol- 
ished or  the  recognized  principle  of  conferring  the 
franchise  be  abandoned.    As  it  is,  Depret  is's  bill 
will    meet  with  a  storm  of  opposition  in    the 
Chambers,  and,  if  it  be  not  wholly  thrust  aside, 
will  come  out  of  the  fight  in  a  sadly  mutilated 
state.    As  for  the  Italian  women,  for  whose  espec- 
ial behoof  the  bill  was  framed,  unless  I  mistake 
very  much  in  my  estimate  of  them,  they  will 
"decline  with  thanks"  the  proffered  boon  of  Min- 
ister Depretis,  and  show  themselves  not  less  in- 
flexible than  their  fathers  and  brothers  in  uphold- 
ing the  principles  that  guide  the  true  Catholics  of 
this  country. 

A  propos  of  the  so-called  moral  "progress" 
made  by  Italy  within  the  past  few  years,  a  lively 
little  incident  occurred  the  other  day  at  Milan. 
Mgr.  Massaia,  who  has  just  temporarily  returned 
from  his  missionary  labors  among  the  (J  alias  (an 
Abyssinian  tribe),  was  during  his  stay  at  Milan 
interviewed  by  two  writers  connected  with  the 
Pungolo,  an  advanced  liberal  paper  of  that  city. 
The  two  journalists  inquired  about  the  morality 
of  the  Gallas. 

"My  good  sire,"  replied  the  old    missionary, 


"  your  civilization  is  mere  barbarism  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  the  Gallas.  There  you  never 
hear  of  bombshells,  political  assassinations,  church 
robbery,  or  divorce  laws." 

44  If  that  be  so,"  said  one  of  the  interviewers, "  in- 
stead of  Italy  sending  missionaries  to  civilize  the 
Abyssinians,  the  latter  should  send  missionaries 
to-" 

44  To  civilize  the  civilized  Italians.  Decidedly 
so.  And  now  to  business  :  allow  me  to  commence 
with  you" 

The  "  interview  "  abruptly  terminates,  and  exeunt 
the  "  interviewers." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  telling  you  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary occurrence  which,  if  properly  authen- 
ticated, is  destined  to  shed  a  new  lustre  on  the 
sainted  memory  of  Pius  IX.  I  relate  it  on  the 
faith  of  Mgr.  Verga,  Secretary  to  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Council  in  this  city.  This  esteemed 
prelate  has  a  niece  in  Tunis,  whose  daughter  some 
time  ago  was  struck  down  by  a  mortal  illness. 
The  malady  made  rapid  progress,  and  at  length 
one  evening  the  attendant  physicians  announced 
to  the  family  that  before  the  following  morning 
the  sick  girl  would  have  passed  into  eternity. 
The  disconsolate  mother  in  the  midst  of  her 
tears  and  prayers  bethought  of  a  relic  of  Pius  IX 
— a  piece  of  linen — which  she  had  long  treasured 
up.  She  took  it,  and  after  having  moistened  it 
applied  it  hopefully  to  the  breast  of  the  dying  girl. 
The  sufferer  seemed  to  be  immediately  relieved 
from  the  pains  that  racked  her,  and  lapsed  into  a 
sound  and  tranquil  sleep.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing on  awaking  she  declared  herself  perfectly  re- 
covered, rose  from  her  bed,  and  since  that  mem- 
orable night  her  health  has  been  all  that  her  over- 
joyed and  grateful  family  could  desire.  H. 


Letter  from  Paris. 


DEAR  "Avs  MARIA  "  : — Paris  is  certainly  the 
city  of  surprises,  where  extremes  are  always  meet- 
ing. The  latest  novelty  here  is  Dom  Bosco,  and 
it  is,  if  not  a  surprise  in  one  sense,  a  striking  Con- 
trast to  see  the  reception  that  the  saintly  old 
priest  has  met  with  from  the  Christian  popula- 
tion, whilst  the  anti-Christians  are  working  at  the 
demolition  of  all  that  he  represents.  The  name 
of  Dom  Bosco  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  THE 
44 AVE  MARIA,"  so  I  need  not  say  that  his  fame  had 
preceded  him  to  Paris.  The  eager  impatience  for 
his  arrival  was  so  great  that  for  a  week  before  he 
actually  appeared  every  second  person  accosted 
one  with  the  inquiry,  "  Do  you  know  when  Dom 
Bosco  is  coming  ?  "  When  he  did  come  his  door 
was  besieged  all  day  long  by  crowds  coming  for 
cures,  or  graces  of  some  sort.  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  meet  him  accidentally  one  afternoon. 
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When  I  reached  the  house  where  he  went  every 
day  to  receive  people,  I  found  that  all  the  rooms 
were  crowded  to  overflowing,  the  staircase  ditto, 
and  that  even  in  the  court-yard  groups  of  people 
were  waiting  in  the  rain  who  could  not  get  in- 
side. And  the  concierge  said  to  me :  "  These  peo- 
ple have  been  waiting  since  one  o'clock,  and  now 
it  is  four,  and  Dom  Bosco  has  not  yet  arrived  ! " 
I  was  turning  away  in  despair  when  I  saw  a  coupe 
drive  up ;  a  young  priest  jumped  out  and  then 
turned  to  help  a  tottering  old  man  to  alight.  "  It 
is  Dom  Bosco  ! "  I  said,  instinctively  ;  and  back  I 
flew,  and  waited  under  the  gateway  till,  after  a 
long  delay,  the  two  made  their  appearance.  I 
went  forward  and  knelt  for  his  blessing,  and  asked 
prayers  for  several  intentions.  He  blessed  me, 
and  let  me  lay  his  hand  upon  my  head,  looking  at 
me  with  a  strange,  childlike  expression,  amused 
and  surprised.  While  I  knelt,  a  crowd  gathered 
round  him  in  an  instant,  and  I  was  witness  of  a 
striking  scene :  people  of  all  ages  and  classes 
clamoring  to  be  blessed  and  healed ;  some  afflicted 
with  terrible  diseases,  others  bringing  their  sick 
children  ;  one  poor  woman  had  her  face  devoured 
by  a  cancer.  All  these  people  crushed  upon  Dom 
Bosco,  taking  his  hands  and  kissing  them,  and 
laying  them  on  their  suffering  bodies,  whispering 
close  to  his  ear  confessions  and  petitions,  pulling 
his  cassock,  etc.  The  simple  old  priest,  with  his 
sweet,  childlike  glance,  looked  from  one  to  the 
other,  smiling  and  blessing,  and  yet  so  strangely 
unconscious,  it  seemed  to  me,  of  all  this  homage  ! 
It  reminded  one  of  a  scene  in  the  ages  of  faith, 
and  Dom  Bosco  recalled  the  image  of  St.  Philip 
Neri.  It  was  very  striking  to  see  him  pray.  One 
poor  little  sufferer  was  taken  to  him  in  a  long  in- 
valid chair,  where  she  lay  flat  on  her  back,  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  spine  disease.  He  questioned 
her  very  minutely  and  gently  about  her  illness, 
and  asked  her  if  she  wished  our  Lady  to  heal  her, 
and  then  said :  "  Let  us  pray  to  her  together." 
He  took  off  his  beretta,  and  prayed  over  the  child, 
his  hands  outspread,  his  face  uplifted,  his  voice 
full  of  the  most  intense  fervor,  and  such  an  ex- 
pression of  humility  and  supplication  on  his  coun- 
tenance !  A  dead  hush  fell  on  all  while  the  prayer 
lasted.  The  eager  look  of  the  poor  mother  watch- 
ing him  was  very  touching.  Then  he  said  to  the 
child  :  "  My  little  one,  you  will  say  every  night 
to  our  Lady, '  0  Mother  of  God  !  cure  me  if  thou 
wiliest ! '  and  your  mother  and  I  will  say  the  Salve 
Regina  for  you  every  day." 

The  young  priest  who  accompanied  him  was 
obliged  gently  to  constrain  him  to  go  on  to  the 
crowd  waiting  indoors  ;  he  seemed  loath  to  leave 
those  who  were  about  him.  He  gave  us  all  med- 
als, and  blessed  us  very  fervently  before  he  went 
in. 

The  next  day  I  assisted  at  his  Mass  at  Notre 
Dame  des  Victoires.  The  fervor  of  the  crowd  was 


very  edifying.  He  has  been  begging  for  his  orphan- 
ages and  seminaries,  and  has  received  large  sums 
of  money  for  them.  This  oeuvre  to  which  he  de- 
votes his  life  is  in  itself  the  grandest  of  his  mira- 
cles. He  has  in  Europe  160,000  boys  whom  he  is 
preparing  for  the  priesthood  and  other  less  exalted 
careers ;  and  I  hear  he  has  half  as  many  more 
elsewhere,  but  this  I  only  state  on  hearsay.  It  is 
a  pity  that  some  injudicious  persons  have  pub- 
lished a  sort  of  panegyric  of  the  humble  servant 
of  God,  relating  his  miracles,  and  exalting  his 
sanctity.  They  say  Dom  Bosco  is  greatly  dis- 
tressed at  it.  He  always  speaks  of  himself  in  the 
third  person,  as,  for  instance,  "  Dom  Bosco  is  go- 
ing to  say  Mass  at  such  a  place,"  or  "  Dom  Bosco 
was  asked  to  do  so  and  so."  In  speaking  of  the 
book  to  which  I  refer,  he  said  :  "All  that  it  says 
about  God's  power  and  goodness  and  onr  Lady's 
is  true  ;  but  what  is  said  of  Dom  Bosco  is  not 
true  :  it  is  all  nonsense  ! " 

The  English  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes  is  already 
getting  under  way,  and  leading  Catholics  there 
seem  determined  to  make  it  a  grand  manifestation 
of  fai'h.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  of  course  heads 
the  band  with  the  Catholic  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men whose  lives  are  the  faithful  embodiment  of 
their  religion  and  a  grand  example  in  these  days 
of  worldliness  and  laxity.  The  Irish  contingent 
is  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Father  King, 
a  noble  type  of  a  priest  and  an  Irishman,  a  pic- 
turesque, striking  figure,  with  his  benign  counte- 
nance and  silver  coronet  of  hair. 

All  this  is  good  ;  but  there  is  a  deal  going  on 
alongside  of  Dom  Bosco  that  is  anything  but 
good.  There  is  the  expulsion  of  the  chaplains 
from  the  hospitals,  which  practically  means  the 
death  of  hundreds  of  sinners  every  year  without 
a  chance  of  salvation  at  the  last.  The  Sisters  of 
Charity  tell  one  all  the  year  round  of  the  most 
edifying  death-beds,— of  sinners  full  of  repentance 
and  faith,  who  make  most  beautiful  ends  ;  souls 
who  almost  to  the  very  last  fought  against  the 
priest,  often  refusing  to  see  him,  with  blasphemy 
and  violence.  But  the  Republic  has  come  in  to 
shut  out  these  blessed  forces  from  the  poor  sinners 
dying  in  the  hospitals.  Cardinal  Guibert  has 
made  a  strong  and  pathetic  appeal  to  Monsieur 
Gre"vy,  but  the  President  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  prelate's  cry. 

Meantime,  Paris,  which  combines  piety  and 
fashion,  is  working  meritoriously  at  this  some- 
what difficult  combination.  Balls  and  concerts 
and  all  sorts  of  amusements  are  being  got  up  by 
the  rich  and  idle,  to  help  the  sick  and  the  poor. 
The  last  novelty  is  a  Japanese  fite,  to' be  given  on 
the  30th,  by  the  Duchess  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  and 
at  which  all  the  lady  patronesses  are  going  to  give 
an  example  of  heroic  charity  to  the  public  by 
making  frights  of  themselves,  dragging  their  hair 
off  their  faces,  and  prodding  their  heads  with  long 
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ill  they  will  look  like  a  new  variety  of  por- 
cupine, attiring  themselves  in  Japanese  costumes, 
acting  in  a  Japanese  play  (translated  into  French), 
and  altogether  turning  themselves  and  the  beau- 
tiful mansion  of  the  Lady  President  into  a  speci- 
men of  Japanese  art  and  manners. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  Parisian  ruf- 
fianism, a  Sister  of  Charity  was  brutally  attacked 
in  the  street  some  days  ago  by  a  scoundrel  who 
struck  her  such  a  blow  on  the  face  that  she  reeled 
and  must  have  fallen  but  for  the  lamp-post  at 
which  she  clutched.  Some  people  happily  saw  the 
barbarous  outrage,  and  fell  on  the  brute  and  took 
him  off  to  the  police  station.  The  incident  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  times. 

EN  FAST 'DK  MARIE. 


In  Answer  to  a  Fanatic. 


A  fanatic,  "  Rev."  Dunlop  Moore,  seems  to  have 
been  excited  by  a  report  that  a  cure  had  been  ef- 
fected through  the  Water  of  Lourdes,  in  the  town 
of  New  Brighton,  Pa.  With  an  absurd  pretence 
to  culture  and  gentlemanliness  which  sits  very 
badly  upon  him,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  New 
Brighton  Daily  News,  sneering  at  the  belief  of 
Catholics  in  the  miraculous  Water  of  Lourdes. 
This  letter,  a  compound  of  bad  taste,  cheap  Latin 
quotations,  and  old  circus  jokes,  must  have  dis- 
gusted the  people  whom  he  intended  to  astonish 
Mr.  John  McSorley,  having  seen  the  New  Brighton 
paper,  answered  the  "  Rev."  Dunlop  Moore's  letter 
very  clearly  and  trenchantly.  We  give  the  por- 
tions of  Mr.  McSorley 's  letter  that  are  of  general 
interest : 

DKAR  SIR  : — Happening  to  see  a  copy  of  your  paper 
of  March  6,  1883,  I  was  surprised  to  find  an  article 
on  the  above  subject  signed  by  an  individual  named 
Dunlop  Moore.  I  therefore  ask  you  to  publish  in  reply 
to  it  the  following,  as  I  am  the  authorized  agent  in  the 
United  States  for  the  Water  of  Lourdes,  and  I  can  en- 
lighten him  as  to  the  information  he  so  eagerly  seeks 
by  answering  his  questions,  etc.,  etc. 

1st.  I  import  it  direct  from  Lourdes. 

2d.  As  regards  my  "  true  inwardness,"  I  am  true  to 
myself,  and  to  all  others  with  whom  I  have  dealings. 
I  am  a  very  plain,  matter-of-fact  individual. 

3d.  My  integrity  has  never  yet  been  called  in  ques- 
tion during  my  thirty-four  years  of  business  transac- 
tions at  the  New  York  Custom  House,  which,  if  neces- 
sary, President  Arthur  can  certify. 

4th.  He  is  very  anxious  to  know  if  a  partner  would 
be  admitted  ;  well,  if  I  thought  seriously  of  doing  so,  I 
would  require  no  MOORB  than  one,  and  then  he  would 
U-  "  Moore  "  intelligent  on  revenue  matters  than  your 
correspondent. 

Mh .  I  make  no  gain  by  it.  I  do  not  advertise  it,  as 
it  is  too  well  known  throughout  the  world,  by  intellit/ent 
persons,  to  do  so  ;  neither  do  I  send  circulars  or  solicit 
custom  for  it ;  it  is  supplied  gratuitously. 


6th.  The  genuine  article  is  always  furnished. 

7th.  It  is  shipped  from  Lourdes  in  caws,  so  many 
bottles  in  each  case,  and  each  bottle  has  the  official 
seal  of  Lourdes  stamped  upon  it. 

8th.  In  regard  to  the  perpetration  of  frauds  in  con- 
nection with  the  importation  of  wines  and  brandies 
from  France,  that  is  a  commercial  matter;  the  Lourdet 
Water  is  not.  And  as  nothing  is  made  on  the  genuine 
article,  it  would  be  useless  to  send  any  bogus  mixture. 

9th.  It  looks  like  any  other  spring  water,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  analyzed  or  not.  I  presume  it 
is  not  necessary.  The  real  stuff,  as  your  correspondent 
naively  calls  it,  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  any 
other  water,  or  any  imitation  thereof;  as  I  have  stated 
previously,  it  must  have  the  official  seal  of  Lourdes 
stamped  on  each  bottle,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted. 

10th.  In  reference  to  its  thaumaturgic  virtue,  it  could 
stand  any  amount  of  adulteration  without  losing  one 
particle  of  it. 

llth.  Croton  water  from  New  York,  "  if  applied  in 
good  faith,"  would  not  prove  effectual ;  and  no  matter 
how  ignorant  the  Catholic  might  be  on  worldly  affairs, 
he  could  not  (neither  would  he)  be  duped  so  easily  on 
this. 

12th.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  through  the 
New  York  Custom  House.  It  is  entered  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  article  of  merchandise,  and  the 
revenue  officers  know  and  do  their  duty  in  regard  to  it. 

13th.  It  is  free  of  duty.  Duty  is  paid  on  the  bottles 
only,  as  our  venerable  Uncle  Sam  must  have  a  little 
douceur  for  his  trouble ;  also  ocean  freight,  and  the 
cases  and  bottles  and  transportation  charges  have  to  be 
paid.  It  couldn't  be  expected  that  ocean  steamers  and 
railroad  companies  carry  freight  free. 

14th.  In  reference  to  whether  all  the  priests  in  the 
United  States  believe  in  it  or  not,  Dunlop  had  better 
spare  some  of  his  leisure  time  and  write  to  them  for 
their  opinions,  and  they  can  inform  him  better  than  I 
could  ;  but  I  can  inform  him  that  hundreds  of  priests, 
ay,  and  laymen,  too  (even  non-Catholics),  have  pub- 
lished wonderful  accounts  of  miraculous  cures  effected 
by  it,  which  have  been  verified  time  after  time. 

To  this,  the  "Rev."  Dunlop  Moore  responded 
by  writing  another  letter,  full  of  the  same  cheap 
wit  and  vulgar  nonsense.  Mr.  McSorley  having, 
in  the  opinion  of  all  impartial  persons,  ably  an- 
swered the  "  Rev."  Dunlop  Moore,  and  left  nothing 
more  to  be  said,  the  "  Rev."  Dunlop  Moore  will  not, 
if  he  is  wise,  draw  out  such  another  antagonist. — 
N.  Y.  Freeman's  Journal. 


AFTBR  her  Popes,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  Rome 
does  not  owe  to  her  princes,  in  whose  beautiful 
gardens  the  humblest  may  wander,  and  in  whose 
noble  galleries  of  art  the  poorest  student  can  study 
without  price.  It  will  be  the  privilege  of  these 
men  to  preserve  to  us  all  that  can  be  preserved 
from  the  present  reign  of  misrule,  which  is  mak- 
ing such  barbarous  havoc  of  the  Rome  that  saint 
and  scholar,  antiquarian  and  poet  have  known 
and  loved  for  ages.— Christian  Reid. 
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New  Publications. 

A  WILL  AND  A  WAT.  By  Lady  Georgiana  Fuller- 
ton.  Boston  :  Thomas  B.  Noonan  &  Co.  17,  19  and 
21  Boylston  Street.  1883. 

Like  all  of  Lady  Fuller-ton's  works,  character- 
ized by  delicacy  of  taste  and  touch,  combined  with 
truthful  womanly  affection  and  a  cultivated  style, 
this  story  of  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  a  young 
French  heroine  will  instruct  while  it  enchains  the 
fancy.  The  epoch  is  that  of  the  first  French  Rev- 
olution, the  "Reign  of  Terror,"  whose  incidents 
seem  to  furnish  an  inexhaustible  fund  to  the  ro- 
mancists,  so  much  so  that  we  sometimes  can 
scarcely  regret  its  occurrence ;  and  we  are  certain 
that  modern  literature  at  least  owes  a  debt  to 
Robespierre  and  Marat  which  it  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  repay.  We  will  not  detract  from  the  in- 
terest of  the  tale  before  us  by  giving  a  sketch  of 
its  incidents,  but  will  leave  to  the  reader  the 
pleasing  task  of  following  the  sinuosities  of  the 
golden  vein.  Issued  in  Messrs.  Noonan's  elegant 
and  well-known  style.  We  heartily  recommend 
the  book  to  all. 

THE  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  ROSARY,  AND  OTHER  STORIES 
ON  THE  COMMANDMENTS.  By  Agnes  M.  Stewart. 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Same  Publishers. 

This  is  published  as  a  volume  of  the  "  Catholic 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Library,"  and  the  name  of  the 
authoress  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  merits 
of  the  work.  The  stories  resemble  those  entertain- 
ing anecdotes  with  which  popular  preachers  are 
wont  to  enrich  their  sermons  to  the  young,  except 
that  there  is  more  space  afforded  for  elaboration. 
The  little  tale  entitled  "  White  Lies  "  is  especially 
worthy  of  commendation,  as  enforcing  the  danger 
of  those  departures  from  truth  which  are  too  often 
laughed  at  and  encouraged  by  those  who  should 
admonish.  Beautifully  bound,  and  very  suitable 
as  a  present  to  a  young  friend. 

THE  PASTOR.  A  Monthly  Journal  for  Priests. 
Vol.  1.  No.  7.  May,  1883.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 
J.  Wiseman,  S.  T.  L.  Permissu  Ordinarii.  New 
York  :  Frederick  Pustet  &  Co.,  Publishers,  52  Bar- 
clay Street.  Price,  $1.50  per  annum. 

The  Pastor  continues  to  sustain  the  standard  of 
excellence  with  which  it  started  out.  The  ques- 
tions, theological  and  liturgical,  treated  in  the 
present  number  are  all  practically  useful  for 
priests ;  and  in  the  decisions  given,  the  authority 
of  the  various  Congregations  of  Rome  is  carefully 
reproduced,  and  the  documents  of  the  Holy  See 
are  also  quoted  ;  so  that  th'e  answers  of  The  Pastor 
can  unhesitatingly  be  relied  upon.  We  cordially 
recommend  the  journal  to  our  brethren  of  the 
clergy. 


youth's  Department. 


A  Martyr  of  the  French  Revolution. 

ARY  L'HUILLIER  was  born  at 
Arquenay,  France,  on  the  18th 
of  November,  1744,  of  poor,  but 
truly    Christian    parents,  who 
left  nothing  undone  to  bring 
up  their  children  in  the  practice  of 
religion. 

Mary  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
her  parents  when  still  young ;  but 
their  excellent  lessons  and  their  good  example 
remained  ever  deeply  engraven  in  her  heart, 
and  produced,  in  due  time,  fruits  of  holiness. 
Moved  with  pity  for  the  young  orphan,  and, 
no  doubt,  fascinated  by  the  air  of  piety  which 
shone  on  her  countenance,  one  of  her  relatives 
opened  her  humble  house  to  her,  and  en- 
trusted her  with  the  care  of  a  flock  of  sheep. 
Like  St.  Genevieve,  Mary  raised  her  mind  to 
God,  and  found  delight  in  prayer  when  alone 
in  the  fields.  She  grew  in  piety  as  she  ad- 
vanced in  years.  The  extraordinary  virtue  of 
this  privileged  child  could  not  fail  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  ministers  of  God.  They  ven- 
erated her  as  a  saint,  and  proposed  her  as  a 
model  to  the  young.  Indeed,  her  modesty, 
her  wisdom,  and  her  devotion  were  beyond  her 
age. 

When  she  had  grown  older,  the  pious  shep- 
herdess entered  the  family  of  a  worthy  lady, 
whom  she  served  with  truly  Christian  devoted- 
ness.  Here  her  manner  of  life  became  very 
austere.  At  night,  after  the  hard  labors  of 
the  day,  she  would  only  allow  herself  a  few 
hours  of  rest  on  a  hard  couch,  with  a  stone 
for  her  pillow.  Sometimes  she  was  found  on 
her  knees  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  praying 
fervently,  as  one  lost  in  the  contemplation 
of  God. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  her  mistress  regarded 
her  rather  as  a  friend  than  a  servant.  Full 
of  confidence  in  the  worthy  lady,  Mary  dis- 
closed to  her  after  some  time  the  designs  of  God 
on  her  future,  saying  she  felt  herself  called  to 
live  in  a  cloister  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  At 
first,  this  resolution  deeply  afflicted  her  pious 
mistress,  but,  admiring  the  counsels  of  God, 
she  adored  His  holy  will,  and  came  herself  to 
the  Chateau  Gontier  to  solicit  from  the  Re- 
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ligious  Hospitallers  of  the  Mercy  of  Jesus  the 
admission  of  Mary  into  this  monastery.  The 
young  girl  was  received  at  first  as  a  servant, 
but  after  great  trials,  which  were  as  the  prel- 
ude of  her  final  sacrifice,  she  took  the  veil, 
and  made  her  vows  under  the  name  of  Sister 
Monica.  She  became  at  once  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  community.*  The  servants  of 
the  convent  felt  such  great  pleasure  in  speak- 
ing to  her  that  they  envied  one  another  this 
privilege.  Little  children,  too,  had  a  singular 
esteem  for  her;  and  when  they  could  get  a 
chance  to  see  her  they  would  say  to  one  an- 
other :  "  I  have  seen  Sister  Monica ! "  A  beau- 
tiful tribute  indeed  to  simplicity  and  inno- 
cence. In  fact,  Sister  Monica  was  the  saint 
of  the  community.  Rev.  Father  Thomas,  the 
chaplain  of  the  nuns,  said  one  day,  "  Behold  a 
saint !  If  there  is  to  be  a  martyr  among  you, 
she  is  the  one  God  will  choose."  This  pre- 
diction was  remarkable,  as  the  priest  who 
made  it  had  himself  the  honor  of  shedding 
his  blood  for  the  Faith.  He  was  one  of  the 
fourteen  martyrs  beheaded  at  Laval,  January 
21, 1794. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  one  of  the 
religious,  wondering  that  Sister  Monica  was 
always  singing  when  every  one  else  was  in 
desolation,  said  to  her,  rather  reproachfully : 
"  I  think  you  will  sing  when  marching  to  the 
scaffold!" 

"  No,"  was  the  reply  :  u  I  will  go  with  my 
eyes  cast  down  and  my  hands  joined." 

And  it  was  precisely  in  this  way  that  she 
went  to  meet  death.  Her  greatest  desire  was 
to  die  for  Christ.  One  day,  in  a  spiritual  con- 
ference, hearing  of  the  glory  and  happiness  of 
martyrdom,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  holy  transport, 
"0  God,  to  die  for'Thee !  what  a  happiness  !" 
From  the  day  that  the  chaplain  of  the  hospi- 
tal had  so  generously  suffered  death,  she  loved 
to  think  that  soon  she  would  follow  him. 
The  smallest  circumstances  of  his  death  were 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  her.  She  constantly 
recalled  to  her  mind  his  last  words. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1794,  just  as  they 
had  served  the  supper  to  the  poor,  forty-six 
nuns  of  the  Mercy  of  Jesus  were  ordered  by 
the  soldiery  to  abandon  their  dear  sick  ;  and, 


*  How  often  in  my  youth  I  h.-ard  iny  mother  speak 
of  Sist'-r  Monica  as  a  living  saint!    She  might  have 
known  her;  she  was  living  in  the  same  village,  and  had 
;int  in  the  same  convent. — T. 


on  their  unanimous  and  generous  refusal  to 
take  the  schismatical  oath  before  the  munici- 
pality present,  they  were  all  shut  up  in  a  con- 
vent of  the  Ursuline*.  After  fifty  days  spent 
in  the  midst  of  her  generous  companions,  Sis- 
ter Monica  was  cruelly  torn  from  them,  leav- 
ing them  half  dead  of  grief.  Every  one  thought 
she  was  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  spot ;  but  her 
hour  had  not  yet  come.  After  her  appearance 
before  the  Commune,  she  was  sent  back  to  her 
prison.  On  the  very  day  of  Easter  she  was 
again  summoned  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Com- 
mune, where  she  was  loaded  with  reproaches 
and  injuries.  She  received  them  all  as  so  many 
blessings,  without  uttering  a  word  of  excuse. 
It  was  finally  decided  that  she  should  be 
brought  before  a  superior  tribunal  at  Laval. 
Meantime,  a  priest,  full  of  zeal  and  courage, 
succeeded,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  in  entering 
the  prison  of  the  nuns.  He  asked  Sister  Mon- 
ica if  she  was  willing  to  die  rather  than  betray 
.her  God.  "  Oh,  yes ! "  she  immediately  replied; 
"  rather  would  I  die  every  day  ! "  On  this  oc- 
casion she  received  the  Sacraments  for  the  last 
time,  and  for  this  inestimable  favor  she  felt  a 
lively  gratitude  to  the  faithful  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

At  length,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1794,  she  left 
her  prison  of  Chateau  Gontier  for  Laval.  Her 
guards  were  extremely  edified  by  her  piety, 
and  treated  her  with  great  respect.  A  citizen 
of  Laval  who  had  been  solicited  to  undertake 
her  defence,  wished  to  confer  with  her  first. 
He  promised  to  save  her  if  she  would  take  the 
oath  of  adhesion  to  the  schismatical  statute  of 
the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.  "  I  can- 
not," was  the  reply  of  the  humble  virgin. 

"But  you  shall  suffer,"  said  the  man. 

"  It  does  not  matter,"  answered  Sister  Mon- 
ica. "  My  lot  is  in  the  hands  of  my  judges ; 
but  they  have  no  power  over  me  except  what 
God  will  give  them." 

On  the  25th  of  June  she  was  brought  before 
the  judges.  A  soldier  who  was  present  at  her 
trial  relates  the  following  details,  which  have 
been  confirmed  by  other  witnesses.  The  Sis- 
ter's noble  answers  compare  well  with  those 
of  the  early  martyrs  of  Christianity. 

"  It  is  thou,*  then,  that  hast  suffered  thyself 
to  be  duped  by  priests  !  It  will  be  to  thy  loss 
and  to  that  of  thy  whole  house.  Thou  must, 
indeed,  be  a  miserable  creature,  since  nobody 


*  Implying  contempt. 
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is  found  willing  to  undertake  thy  defence — a 
thing  never  refused  ! " 

The  faithful  virgin  answered :  "  I  must  hope 
that  if  I  have  no  defender  on  earth  I  have  One 
in  heaven." 

This  noble  answer  only  provoked  loud  laugh- 
ter. The  judge  added  :  "  That  is  pitiful !  It  is 
easy  to  see  she  is  deluded ;  but  so  much  the 
worse  for  her.  We  must  do  our  duty.  Thou 
hast  yet  a  means  to  save  thyself ;  wilt  thou 
make  use  of  it  ?  Take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  laws  of  the  Republic." 

"I  know  no  other  law  but  that  of  God. 
Fidelity  to  Him  is  the  only  oath  I  will  take." 

"  Have  you,  then,  all  sworn  to  be  rebellious 
to  the  Republic  ?  " 

"Every  one  must  know  her  duty,  and  fol- 
low her  conscience." 

"Well,  we  will  begin  by  beheading  thee, 
and  after  thee  all  those  foolish  enough  to  fol- 
low thy  example." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  them  and  for  me. 
If  we  have  the  happiness  to  die  confessing  our 
faith,  we  shall  see  God  the  sooner." 

After  some  sarcastic  expressions  on  fanati- 
cism, the  interrogator  continued  :  "  Now,  thou 
must  come  to  the  resolution  of  taking  the 
oath,  if  thou  wilt  save  thy  life." 

"  I  will  not  save  it  on  these  conditions :  I 
will  never  take  the  oath." 

"  We  will  give  thee  one  hour  more.  Con- 
sider well :  once  the  sentence  is  pronounced, 
it  is  irrevocable." 

"Any  time  it  pleases  you.  My  considera- 
tions are  all  made.  I  should  rather  die  a  thou- 
sand times  than  take  this  accursed  oath,  which 
causes  the  ruin  of  so  many  souls." 

"You  see,"  said  the  judge,  turning  to  the 
assembly,  "  that  far  from  profiting  by  our  in- 
dulgence she  becomes  even  bolder.  It  would 
not  be  a  good  act,  but  a  real  evil,  to  let  her 
live  longer.  She  is  a  dangerous  person  ;  she 
would  pervert  a  great  number  by  her  bad 
example.  We  will  condemn  her  to  be  be- 
headed." 

At  these  words  Sister  Monica  could  not 
contain  her  joy.  She  fell  on  her  knees,  her 
hands  joined,  and  her  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven. 
"  0  my  God !"  she  exclaimed,  "  what  a  favor  to 
place  me  among  Thy  martyrs — I,  so  great  a 
sinner ! " 

Arrived  at  the  scaffold,  Sister  Monica  pros- 
trated herself  three  times  before  the  scaffold 
as  before  the  True  Cross.  At  the  foot  of  the 


ladder  she  was  asked  once  more  if  she  was 
willing  to  take  the  oath.  "  No,  no ! "  she  re- 
plied ;  "  I  will  take  no  such  oath."  A  soldier 
offered  his  arm  to  help  her  in  ascending  the 
scaffold.  "  I  can  well  ascend  alone,"  she  said, 
in  a  firm  voice.  The  executioner  then  ap- 
proached to  cut  off  her  hair.  "  I  have  already 
spared  you  this  trouble,  as  you  may  see,"  she 
said.  On  the  scaffold,  the  oath  was  proposed 
again,  but  the  answer  was  the  same. 

When  stretched  on  the  fatal  plank,  with 
her  hands  bound  behind  her  back,  Sister  Mon- 
ica heard  these  words  :  "  Wretch  !  what  mad- 
ness has  brought  thee  under  this  deadly  knife? 
Thou  art  still  living ;  say  one  word,  and  thou 
art  saved." 

With  a  deep  sigh,  she  exclaimed :  "  0  God ! 
how  could  I  ever  prefer  a  life  perishable  and 
transitory  to  one  glorious  and  immortal !" 

The  cruel  knife  falls,  and  the  heroine  of 
Christ  has  won  the  immortal  crown,  after  fifty 
years  of  virtue  and  sacrifice. 

The  Hospitaller  Nuns  of  Chateau  Gontier 
have  done  all  in  their  power  to  discover  the 
remains  of  the  holy  martyr,  but  thus  far  no 
trace  of  her  tomb  has  been  found,  and  very 
likely  never  will  be,  unless  it  pleases  God  to  do 
for  this  holy  virgin  what  He  has  done  in  re- 
gard to  the  relics  of  SS.  Gervase  and  Protase. 


The  Cross. 


It  almost  seems  as  if  God  had  marked  the 
cross  on  the  things  that  we  see  around  us, 
on  purpose  that  we  should  never  be  able  to 
forget  it.  You  cannot  see  a  bird  fly  in  the  air 
but  with  his  wings  he  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  teaching  us  thereby  that  if  we  also  seek 
to  rise  above  this  world  it  can  only  be  by 
means  of  the  same  holy  sign.  You  cannot 
see  a  tree  but  its  side-branches  and  trunk  pre- 
sent the  same  figure,  reminding  us  of  that 
tree  to  which  our  dear  Lord  was  nailed,  and 
the  glorious  fruit  which  it  has  brought  forth 
throughout  the  earth.  You  cannot  see  a 
ship  but  the  cross  is  set  forth  by  its  mast 
and  yards,  showing  us  by  what  means  we 
may  hope  to  pass  the  waves  of  this  trouble- 
some world.  Flowers  have  the  cross  painted 
on  their  leaves  ;  sunset  skies,  in  their  clouds ; 
and  in  the  Southern  hemisphere  there  is  a 
beautiful  constellation  which  bears  its  name. 
— Christian  Heroism. 
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Counsels. 

BT    B.   8. 

DOTH  Life's  burden  press  too  sorely 
On  thy  weary,  fainting  soul  ? 
Art  thou  toiling  on  discouraged 

Towards  some  ever-distant  goal  ? 
Doth  some  secret  care  oppress  thee 

With  a  dull,  corroding  smart  ? 
Take  my  counsel :  seek  for  comfort 
Only  in  the  Sacred  Heart. 

There  thou 'lit  find  the  strength  thou  needest, 

There  thy  fainting  soul  can  rest ; 
There  the  gnawing  care  is  soothed, 

There  all  suffering  is  blest ! 
He  hath  borne  our  many  burdens, 

He  hath  died  to  win  our  love  ; 
He  will  aid  our  falt'ring  footsteps 

Till  we  reach  our  home  above. 

Therefore,  seek  not  human  comfort : 

Turn  for  aid  to  God  alone,— 
Lean  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages, 

Which  remains  when  all  has  flown. 
Time  is  fleeting,  all.  things  earthly 

Pass  like  shadows — meet  to  part, — 
Place  thy  treasures  in  sure  keeping, 

Safe  within  the  Sacred  Heart. 


Christian  Charity. 


OKIOIN   AXD   PROGRESS   OF   CHAKITAHLK   INSTITUTIONS. 


Christian  religion,  by  promulgating 
the   great   commandment  of   charity, 
slowly,  perhaps,  but  surely  raised  the 
;ible  condition  of  man.    Under  the  care 
of  the  Church,  a  balm  was  applied  to  the  se- 
verest afflictions  of  human  nature, — poverty, 


ignorance,  and  vice  ;  and  by  the  flame  of  her 
heavenly  doctrine,  this  life,  which  is  so  serious 
and  so  sad,  was  tempered  with  consolations  and 
relief,  while  Hope  was  set  aloft,  a  guiding  star 
to  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  If  we  give  a 
look  behind  at  the  condition  of  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  among  the  pagan  peoples  of 
antiquity,  we  shall  quickly  perceive,  by  the 
contrast  between  their  state  and  our  own,  what 
an  immeasurable  debt  we  owe  to  the  influence 
of  the  Gospel  and  to  the  institutions  of  the 
New  Law. 

The  false  religions  of  antiquity  could  not 
inspire  men  with  a  spirit  of  kindness  and 
brotherly  love  towards  strangers,  inferiors, 
enemies,  or  towards  those  who  could  be  only 
a  burden,  and  not  a  service,  to  the  community, 
or  towards  those  who  could  be  of  no  further 
benefit  to  the  stronger  and  more  favored  in- 
dividual :  hence  the  heartless  exposure  of  in- 
fants and  of  the  aged  ;  hence  the  cruel  massa- 
cre of  prisoners ;  hence  the  torture  of  slaves ; 
hence  those  other  social  horrors  which  are 
known  to  have  existed  and  to  have  even  been 
legalized  among  the  ancients.  Humility,  meek- 
ness, patience,  and  a  resigned  will  are  not  the 
virtues  which  their  poets  and  historians  have 
applauded  ;  but  these  are,  animal  courage  and 
brute  ferocity,  despairing  suicide,  hot  revenge, 
hatred  and  contempt  of  aliens,  and  an  intense 
devotion  to  temporal  interests  as  advanced  by 
one's  native  country.  This  last  evil  particu- 
larly, which  raised  the  State  into  a  divinity, 
entranced  the  mind  with  a  false  idea  of  patri- 
otism, which  found  its  worst  expression  in  the 
common  sentiment  that  the  individual,  es- 
pecially of  the  poorer  classes,  had  no  rights 
which  Government  was  bound  to  respect,  and 
that  fortune,  liberty,  life,  even  conscience  it- 
self, must  be  sacrificed,  if  called  for,  on  the  al- 
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tar  of  the  State.  This  was  heathen  morality, 
to  which  indeed  in  our  day  some  would  bring 
men  back  by  their  system  of  education  and 
their  bold  advocacy  of  secularism.  It  was  the 
morality  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens,  of  Carthage 
and  of  Rome.  Only  the  Hebrew  people  in 
these  ages  had  laws  for  the  prevention  of  in- 
digence and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Hence  when  the  Apostles,  after  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  divided  the  world  among  them- 
selves, to  go  forth  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature,  and  teach  all  nations,  they  be- 
held the  miserable  condition  of  those — always 
the  greater  number1 — to  whom  the  favors  of 
health  or  fortune  were  denied.  Then  they  re- 
called to  mind  the  words  addressed  to  their 
forefathers  about  to  enter  into  the  Promised 
Land  :  "  There  shall  be  no  poor  nor  beggars 
among  you  :  that  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless 
thee  in  the  land  which  He  giveth  thee  to  pos- 
sess " ;  and  saw  before  them  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  conversion  of 
souls — involving  a  change  of  what  was  second 
nature  to  the  heathens,  which  was  hardness 
of  heart ;  they  being,  as  St.  Paul  wrote — al- 
though he  indicates  especially  the  Romans, — 
"  without  affection,  without  mercy."  But  they 
knew  that  it  was  also  said  in  the  same  holy 
text  of  Scripture,  "  Poor  will  not  be  wanting 
in  the  land  ;  therefore,  I  command  thee  to  open 
thy  hand  to  thy  needy  and  poor  brother  " ;  and 
having  heard  the  Blessed  Lord  Jesus  say  of  the 
New  Dispensation,  "  The  poor  ye  have  always 
with  you,"  they  understood  that  God's  object 
was  not  to  forbid  mendicity,  or  to  make  pov- 
erty a  crime,  but  to  leave  no  room  for  poverty. 
Therefore,  to  the  rich  and  powerful,  when 
brought  by  grace  to  their  apostolic  feet,  they 
enjoined,  "  Deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and 
bring  the  needy  and  the  harborless  into  thy 
house."  Now,  they  proclaimed  the  new  com- 
mandment of  love  and  the  evangelical  coun- 
sels ;  and  the  words  of  our  Blessed  Saviour 
sank'deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  faithful :  "By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  My  dis- 
ciples, if  ye  have  love  one  for  another."  For- 
merly, indeed,  there  had  been  such  things — 
although  rare,  and  debased  with  selfish  alloy — 
as  human  friendship  and  philosophical  philan- 
thropy ;  but  now  began  the  reign  of  Christian 
charity,  which  is  friendship  and  philanthropy 
expanded,  like  the  face  of  the  sun  when  it 
mounts  above  the  eastern  hills. 

"And  the  multitude  of  believers  had  one 


heart  and  one  soul :  neither  did  any  one  say 
that  aught  of  the  things  that  he  possessed  was 
his  own,  but  they  had  all  things  common.  .  .  . 
Neither  was  any  one  among  them  needy." 
This  is  a  miniature  representation  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  early  Christian  society : 
of  an  absolute  reign  of  charity,  of  an  equitable 
community  of  goods.  This  sublime  spectacle 
was  new  to  the  world,  and  drew  from  the  as- 
tonished heathen  that  frequent  exclamation 
which  Tertullian  has  recorded  :  "  0  see  how 
the  Christians  love  one  another  ! " 

Innumerable  good  works  and  regular  in- 
stitutions sprang  spontaneously  from  so  rich 
a  seed  of  mutual  love.  Collections  were  taken 
up  among  the  faithful  assembled  every  Sun- 
day at  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  a  part  of  which  was 
always  reserved  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
and  the  relief  of  the  distressed  suffering  for 
justice'  sake.  In  this  way,  as  well  as  by  the 
numerous  private  offerings  of  the  rich — many 
of  whom,  reducing  themselves  to  voluntary 
poverty,  distributed  all  their  fortune  in  charity 
— means  were  ever  at  hand  to  support  the 
sick,  the  maimed,  widows  and  orphans,  stran- 
gers and  wayfarers,  slaves,  and  confessors  of 
the  Faith,  such  as  those  detained  in  prison 
and  awaiting  martyrdom  ;  those  sent  into  ex- 
ile on  desert  islands  or  inhospitable  shores ; 
those  condemned  to  labor  in  the  imperial 
mines  or  on  the  public  works  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Nor  was  it  only  they  who  belonged  to 
the  household  of  the  Faith  that  experienced 
the  relief  of  Christian  charity  ;  but,  imitating 
the  Good  Samaritan  of  the  parable,  even  the 
stranger  to  the  Gospel,  even  the  enemy  and 
persecutor  of  religion,  if  overtaken  by  misery 
and  want,  was  taught  the  divine  lesson  of  ren- 
dering good  for  evil. 

The  care  of  the  poor  and  the  distribution  of 
alms  was  confided  principally  to  the  deacons, 
of  whose  institution  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  There  were  deaconesses  to  assist 
those  of  their  own  sex  who  needed  to  be  vis- 
ited and  relieved  at  their  own  dwellings,  and 
to  give  corporal  assistance  to  the  bedridden  or 
the  sick.  A  memorial  of  the  occupation  of  dea- 
cons still  remains  in  the  form  of  their  proper 
vestment,  called  dalmatic,  the  short  but  wide 
sleeves  of  which  served  for  pockets,  because 
the  distribution  of  alms  was  originally  as- 
signed to  them.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to 
suppose  that  the  Church  practised  a  promiscu- 
ous and  unreasonable  charity,  and  that  no  dis- 
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Unction  was  ever  made  between  the  worthy 
and  the  unworthy.  Rather  the  whole  tendency 
of  Christian  charity  is  to  frown  upon  sloth  and 
vagrancy,  and  to  encourage  honest  labor,  self- 
reliance,  and  independent  support ;  hence  St. 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Thessalonians  :  "  If  any  man 
will  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat." 

After  the  triumph  of  Constantino,  the  first 
Christian  emperor,  and  the  consequent  peace 
given  to  the  Church,  while  some  species  of 
charity  ceased  with  the  cruel  persecutions 
which  had  occasioned  them,  others  took  a  more 
perfect  development.  Such,  for  instance,  were 
hospitals  and  asylums.  The  earliest  mention 
that  we  have  in  ecclesiastical  history  of  a  hos- 
pital, in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word — for 
the  hospitalia  of  the  Romans  were  not  intended 
for  invalids,  but  for  the  temporary  refuge  of 
all  sorts  of  people,  and  consequently  were 
erected  almost  always  in  mountainous,  deso- 
late, or  dangerous  localities,  and  were  sup- 
ported out  of  the  public  revenues — was  built 
by  Zoticus  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  330  ; 
and  in  the  year  370  a  magnificent  one  was 
founded  by  the  zeal  and  munificence  of  St. 
Basil  at  Caesarea,  in  Asia  Minor.  A  noble 
matron  named  Fabiola  built  a  large  house  ex- 
clusively for  the  sick  in  A.  D.  400 ;  and  about 
the  same  time  St.  Gallicanus,  a  man  of  con- 
sular dignity,  who  had  also  been  honored  with 
a  triumph,  becoming  a  Christian,  founded  a 
similar  institution  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tiber,  where  he  waited  in  person  upon  the  pil- 
grims and  the  sick.  Many  other  hospitals  and 
various  kinds  of  asylums,  such  as  for  orphans, 
foundlings,  the  aged,  the  insane,  and  the  dis- 
eased, soon  rose  beside  the  churches  and  the 
residences  of  the  clergy  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 
The  oldest,  largest,  and  best  appointed  hospital 
in  the  world  is  that  of  Santo  Spirito,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  close  vicinity  of  St. 
Peter's  and  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  The  earliest 
building  of  this  since  vast  and  magnificent  pile 
—magnificent  for  architecture,  music,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  other  accessories  of  art  and 
science  ;  for  nothing  is  considered  superfluous 
in  Christian  charity  which  can  alleviate  the 
tedium  of  sufferers  or  remove  from  an  elee- 
mosynary institution  the  appearance  and  the 
stigma  of  being  a  refuge  for  the  indigent  and 
ipers — was  erected  by  Tua,  King  of  the 
\Vt-st  Saxons  or  Wessex,  who  left  England  to 
visit  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  eighth  century  ;  so  that  it  has  been 


used  for  purposes  of  Christian  charity  for  more 
than  1150  years  without  interruption.  In  the 
United  States,  the  first  general  hospital  was 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital — a  now  venerable 
building,  amidst  trees  and  peaceful  garden 
plots — erected  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in 
the  year  1757.  It  was  for  this  institution  and 
as  a  gift  to  it  that  the  greatest  of  American 
painters,  Benjamin  West — who  studied  at 
Rome,  where  he  became  imbued  with  many 
Catholic  influences  of  art,  and  was,  although  a 
Protestant,  encouraged  and  befriended  by  Car- 
dinal Albani — designed  his  celebrated  picture 
of  Christ  healing  the  sick. 

But  while  the  ailments,  the  wounds,  the 
diseases,  the  bodily  infirmities  of  the  poor,  and 
the  decent  support  of  the  abandoned  and  the 
helpless  were  objects  of  Christian  charity,  the 
cultivation  of  the  spirit,  the  sanctification  of 
the  sufferer's  soul,  could  never  be  neglected,  for 
it  has  been  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  Himself:  ''Man  liveth  not  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  of  God."  Hence  we 
learn  that  such  institutions  as  have  been  briefly 
mentioned  were  sometimes  called  Pauperum 
gymnasia — schools  of  the  poor ;  for  men  of  the 
highest  cultivation  and  of  advanced  holiness, 
as  in  the  case  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Bishop, 
Confessor,  and  Doctor  of  the  Church,  some- 
times retired  within  their  walls  to  extend  to 
the  poor  the  offices  of  charity,  and  to  instruct 
them  in  patience,  in  gratitude,  in  resignation 
to  the  Divine  will,  and  in  all  other  branches 
of  Christian  piety. 


Joseph  Haydn.— The  Story  of  his  Life. 


BY   FRANZ   VON   8KKBUKO. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

At  his  entrance  into  Porpora's  dwelling,  a 
new  life  began  for  Haydn.  Compared  with 
that  of  thousands  of  others,  it  was  a  poor  and 
modest  life,  it  is  true  ;  but  still  he  was  deliv- 
ered from  those  painful  anxieties  and  troubles 
of  each  day  which  we  have  in  part  recorded. 
Porpora  so  far  provided  for  him  as  to  relieve 
him  from  want,  without,  however,  dispensing 
him  from  exerting  himself.  And  yet  Haydn 
was  not  entirely  happy.  Everything  would 
have  been  to  his  liking,  had  there  been  only 
some  cordiality  shown  him  ;  but  as  it  was,  he 
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felt  solitary  and  abandoned.  Cold  words,  cold 
formalities,  calculating  egoism,  met  him  on 
all  hands ;  and  even  in  the  benefit  that  was 
conferred  on  him  there  was  no  affection. 
How  often  and  earnestly  he  longed  for  his 
poor  attic,  in  which,  notwithstanding  his 
struggles  with  poverty,  he  had  tasted  so  much 
true  happiness  !  There  at  least  he  found  sin- 
cere friendship.  His  poor  friends  were  not 
only  willing  to  share  their  bread  with  him, 
but  they  also  gave  him  a  place  in  their  hearts. 

Haydn  applied  to  his  studies  with  untiring 
zeal.  He  felt  increased  power,  and  Porpora, 
usually  so  sparing  of  praise,  told  him  he  was 
making  splendid  progress ;  but  when  he  spread 
his  pinions  for  a  flight  in  higher  regions,  and 
thought  that  now  it  was  time  to  set  his 
melodies  on  paper,  Porpora  coldly  and  inflexi- 
bly forbade  it,  saying  :  "  It  is  not  time  to  com- 
pose, but  to  learn." 

His  greatest  pleasure  was  when  he  could 
spend  an  evening  in  chat  with  his  former 
hosts,  or  when  he  played  four-handed  pieces 
with  his  friend  Ditters,  or  when  he  walked 
with  him  arm  in  arm  in  the  twilight.  The 
spirit  of  fun  and  mischief  in  Ditters  was  on 
such  occasions  infectious,  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happened  that  they  almost  came  in 
conflict  with  the  watchmen.  In  some  dark 
street  they  would  improvise  a  serenade,  which 
began  in  sweet  and  touching  strains,  only  to 
end  in  most  dismal  caterwauling.  Usually,  a 
few  of  Ditters's  friends  joined  them  in  these 
boyish  performances. 

When  Haydn  was  alone  in  his  room  at 
night  he  studied  or  improvised  fantasias. 
For  this  he  desired  that  deep  and  mysterious 
silence  which  broods  over  the  forest  at  night, 
when  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers  and  birds 
sleep,  and  only  the  voiceless  chafer  flashes 
through  the  air.  But  when  he  began  to  play, 
there  was  a  great  disturbance  made  over  his 
head.  First,  heavy  steps  kept  time  to  his  mu- 
sic; then  he  heard  a  deep  voice  declaiming 
with  growing  energy ;  then  the  noise  would 
suddenly  cease,  to  begin  again  with  increased 
violence.  Not  unfrequently  there  was  a  racket, 
as  of  furniture  angrily  thrown  about,  or  as  if 
some  one  jumped  with  all  his  weight  on  the 
floor  and  would  break  his  way  down  through 
the  ceiling.  Vexed  and  overcome  by  the 
noise,  Haydn  closed  his  spinet,  and  placed  him- 
self near  the  stove  to  dream  for  a  while. 
Hardly  had  he  ceased  to  play  than  there  was 


silence  also  overhead.  Rejoiced  at  this,  he  lis- 
tened for  a  while,  and  then  resumed  his  seat 
at  the  instrument.  But  as  soon  as  he  began 
to  play,  the  noise  recommenced. 

Thus  it  went  on  for  weeks.  Haydn  was 
silent,  but  he  was  vexed  at  heart  to  have  his 
favorite  time  for  study  thus  ruthlessly  broken 
in  upon.  One  evening  he  was  sitting  at  his 
spinet,  and  what  he  played  was  so  indescriba- 
bly beautiful  that  he  himself  was  wholly 
enraptured  in  his  melodies.  And  with  his 
song  grew  his  happiness  ;  and  with  his  happi- 
ness, his  inspirations  ; — when  above  him  there 
was  a  wild  alarm,  and  Haydn  jumped  up  an- 
grily, put  a  chair  on  top  of  the  table,  clam- 
bered hastily  on  it,  and  struck  several  vigor- 
ous blows  with  his  closed  fist  on  the  ceiling, 
so  that  the  mortar  came  tumbling  about  him. 

The  forenoon  dragged  slowly  by.  Haydn, 
seated  at  his  window,  studied  thorough-bass 
and  partitions.  Twice  some  one  had  knocked 
at  his  door,  but  it  was  only  when  a  third  and 
angry  series  of  raps  had  been  given  that  he 
was  startled  from  his  reveries.  "  Come  in ! " 
he  cried.  A  tall,  slim  individual  entered.  Per- 
iwig and  queue  were  faultless ;  the  silk  coat 
and  long  vest  were  flowered  in  Arabesques; 
the  thin  legs  cased  in  brown  silk  small-clothes, 
terminating  in  stockings  of  spotless  white. 
The  whole  form  was  surmounted  by  a  head  of 
wonderful  intelligence,  with  clean-cut  features, 
a  bright,  flashing  eye,  and  a  fine  mouth. 

"Metastasio,  poet-laureate  of  the  imperial 
court,"  said  the  visitor,  bowing. 

Haydn,  in  his  embarrassment,  made  a  most 
profound  bow,  whilst  presenting  a  chair  to  his 
visitor.  The  latter  sat  down. 

"You  are — "  he  asked. 

"  Joseph  Haydn,  a  musician." 

"And  very  passionate." 

The  youth  started. 

"  Yes,  very  passionate,"  repeated  the  other, 
quietly,  looking  up  to  the  ceiling  where  the 
tracks  of  Haydn's  fist  were  visible.  "Up 
there,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  spot,  "are 
evidences  of  your  temper." 

"You  are  quite  right,"  answered  Haydn; 
"but  even  a  milder  person  than  I  am  would 
be  angry  under  the  same  provocations." 

"So!"  answered  Metastasio,  crossing  his 
legs.  "And  to  what  provocations  were  you 
subjected,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

Haydn  leaned  against  his  spinet.  "I  am 
drudging  from  morning  to  night  for  my  daily 
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bread,  partly  giving  lessons,  partly  playing 
the  organ  in  churches,  and  then  studying.  It 
is  only  when  the  still  and  solemn  evening  or 
the  silent  night  greets  me  that  I  give  free 
reins  to  my  genius.  Then  I  let  it  soar  aloft 
and  sing  its  hymns,  which  rejoice  like  the 
messengers  of  spring  over  blooming  fields ; 
my  soul  flies  away  from  the  earth  with  its 
dust  and  cares.  Then — " 

"Go  on,  pray." 

Haydn  trembled.  "Then  some  one  jumps 
and  shouts  over  my  head,  as  if  he  would  stamp 
out  whatever  is  in  my  soul.  It  is  cruel  thus 
to  disturb  a  poor  fellow  who  has  nothing  but 
the  riches  within  him." 

Metastasio  arose.  "You  have  spoken  the 
truth,  young  man,  and  your  words  show  me 
the  greatness  of  my  fault.  I  live  over  your 
head.  You  timid  birds  of  song  seem  to  trouble 
yourselves  about  no  one,  and,  as  it  appears, 
you  did  not  even  know  of  my  existence.  But 
to  the  point.  In  my  dwelling  I  find  no  cor- 
ner that  suits  me  and  where  I  can  listen  to 
the  inspirations  of  my  genius.  Everything 
distracts  me :  the  noise  of  the  streets,  the  fur- 
niture of  the  rooms,  the  colors  of  the  tapestry, 
the  flies  on  the  windows.  I  am  court  poet, 
and,  at  the  imperial  command,  must  spin  out 
verses  by  the  yard  and  the  pattern  that  is 
given  me,  in  order  that  people  may  amuse 
themselves  for  a  couple  of  hours  with  my  pro- 
ductions, which  the  next  hour  they  throw 
aside  and  forget.  Therefore,  I  secured  for  my- 
self a  solitary  room  in  the  attic — it  lies  just 
over  yours — where  I  might  give  myself  to  my 
poetical  labors.  Thick  curtains  protect  the 
windows,  the  walls  are  plain,  a  chair  and  a 
table  are  the  only  furniture.  In  the  evening 
I  seek  refuge  in  my  sanctum,  light  my  wax 
tapers,  and  vault  upon  Pegasus.  When  I 
fancy  that  I  have  seized  upon  a  golden  thread, 
you  break  in  upon  me  with  your  spinet.  Sir, 
let  me  tell  you  candidly  :  thousands  of  times 
I  could  have  torn  you  to  pieces  when  you  be- 
gan to  rattle  on  your  instrument  and  de- 
stroyed my  verses  and  ideas,  jusj;  as  if  they 
were  wooden  soldiers  for  boys  to  play  with. 
At  such  times  I  became  so  enraged  that  I 
knocked  over  chair  and  table  and  jumped  and 
screamed  in  order  not  to  hear  you  and  your 
melodies.  But  let  us  enter  into  a  treaty  of 
peace.  Every  one  has  a  right,  however  much 
his  daily  life  may  be  harassed,  to  enjoy  his 
mental  life  undisturbed.  Let  us  no  longer 


annoy  each  other.  I  will  endeavor  to  write 
my  poetry  without  heeding  your  music,  and  I 
will  neither  tramp  nor  shout  any  more.  But 
you  must  promise  me  one  thing  :  not  to  play 
studies  and  scales  any  more  in  the  evening. 
Were  I  Dante,  and  did  I  wish  to  paint  the 
torments  of  hell,  I  should  fill  it  with  spinets, 
and  should  have  scales  constantly  played  on 
them.  Then  I  should  know  for  certain  that 
the  unfortunate  souls  were  tormented." 

Metastasio  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his 
forehead,  and  Haydn  looked  at  him  with  a 
smile.  "  I  will  most  gladly  spare  you  the  tor- 
ments of  hell,"  he  answered.  "  In  those  strings 
of  whose  grating  you  so  bitterly  complain 
there  also  sleep  hymns  that  are  surely  not  dis- 
pleasing to  a  poet." 

At  these  words  Haydn  turned  to  his  spinet 
and  began  to  play.  It  was  as  if  its  tones  painted 
a  quiet  spring  morning  with  rich  sunlight, 
and  as  if  those  beams  awoke  the  little  birds 
one  after  the  other.  Lark  and  bullfinch, 
thrush  and  siskin,  sang  together,  warbling  and 
rejoicing,  and  the  forest  itself  joined  in  ear- 
nestly and  solemnly,  like  the  tones  of  a  psalm. 
Finally,  it  was  as  if  a  choral  were  sung  by  the 
pious  and  strong  voices  of  monks,  and  as  if 
the  sun  were  shining  down  upon  a  forgotten 
grave  overgrown  with  weeds. 

Metastasio  listened  to  the  melodies  with 
growing  enthusiasm  ;  his  eye  was  moist,  and 
his  look  grew  deeper  and  more  inspired. 

"That  also  is  poesy,"  he  admitted,  "and 
more  beautiful  and  pure  than  that  which 
clothes  itself  in  mere  words.  Haydn,  let  us 
value  as  sacred  what  God  has  bestowed  upon 
us  in  preference  to  thousands  of  others,  by 
which  He  has  raised  us  above  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, and  has  given  us  such  a  deep  fountain  of 
happiness." 

In  Metastasio  Haydn  found  a  new  and  sin- 
cere friend.  Whilst  Porpora's  nature  was  less 
refined,  and,  under  the  influence  of  rapidly 
changing  moods,  he  often  treated  Haydn  in  a 
manner  that  was  anything  but  gentle,  Metas- 
tasio showed  even  a  deferential  regard  for  the 
youth,  in  whom  he  foresaw  that  greatness  to 
which  he  afterwards  attained.  Haydn's  nature, 
which  was  a  strange  combination  of  overflow- 
ing humor  and  deep  tenderness,  and  whose 
sensitiveness  was  increased  by  that  natural 
modesty  with  which  a  noble  man  bears  pov- 
erty without  being  ashamed  of  it,  and  culti- 
vates and  improves  his  mental  faculties  with- 
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out  being  exalted  by  them,  gained  more  and 
more  on  the  poet,  who  sought  opportunities 
not  only  to  enjoy  Hadyn's  society,  but  also  to 
be  of  service  to  him.  An  opportunity  soon 
presented  itself. 

Metastasio  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
daughters  of  his  landlord,  the  master  of  cere- 
monies of  the  Papal  Nunciature,  Nicolo  de 
Martinez.  Both  young  ladies,  Marianna  and 
Antonia,  were  singularly  gifted,  especially  the 
former,  who  was  possessed  of  a  penetration  of 
judgment  and  of  such  varied  attainments  that 
even  scientific  men  looked  up  to  her  with  ad- 
miration. Her  poems,  it  is  true,  lacked  those 
flourishes  in  which  the  taste  of  the  times  de- 
lighted, but  they  were  the  more  charming  in 
their  very  simplicity,  because  by  this  their 
depth  of  thought  was  brought  out  in  a  clearer 
and  purer  light.  Moreover,  she  possessed  a 
voice  of  wonderful  power  and  richness  of  tone, 
and  she  subsequently  became  celebrated  as  a 
singer. 

Metastasio  brought  this  singularly  gifted 
lady  in  close  relationship  with  his  young 
friend  Haydn,  who,  although  modestly  wish- 
ing to  excuse  himself,  was  finally  persuaded  to 
undertake  her  musical  education.  This  ar- 
rangement, while  it  made  many  improvements 
in  Haydn's  outward  circumstances,  had  also  a 
deep  and  lasting  influence  in  his  own  develop- 
ment; for  the  unceasing  industry  and  the 
talent  of  his  pupil  impelled  the  teacher  to  re- 
newed efforts,  and  no  praise  that  he  had  ever 
received  sank  so  deep  as  what  was  often  and 
sincerely  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  enthusias- 
tic pupil.  Praise  from  female  lips  weighs  most, 
and  is  received  with  greatest  pleasure.  Many 
a  noble  deed  that  we  admire,  and  many  a  tal- 
ent at  whose  achievements  we  are  surprised, 
has  been  awakened  and  materially  forwarded 
by  woman's  praise  and  appreciation. 

Haydn  was  beginning  to  feel  more  and  more 
happy.  He  realized  that  his  genius  was  ma- 
turing ;  he  felt  perfectly  content  within,  and 
his  surroundings  were  of  an  agreeable  nature. 
He  had  friends,  noble  souls  who  treated  him 
as  their  equal ;  poverty  had  lost  its  sting,  and 
he  easily  bore  the  little  inconveniences  that  it 
still  caused  him.  Ditters  often  laughingly 
raised  his  finger  in  warning,  telling  him  it  was 
well  that  his  coat  was  still  threadbare  and  his 
linen  coarse  and  heavy,  otherwise  pride  would 
gain  an  entrance  into  his  heart.  When  thus 
addressed,  Haydn  gently  shook  his  head.  "  It 


may  sound  proud  for  me  to  say  so,  but  I  will 
never  grow  proud,"  he  would  answer.  And 
throughout  his  whole  life  he  was  faithful  to 
this  word. 

Thus  passed  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  in 
a  sort  of  monotony  for  the  youthful  artist. 
Summer  came  at  last,  and  the  sun  beat  down 
oppressively  on  the  city.  One  day  Porpora 
entered  Haydn's  room  at  an  unusual  hour. 
He  was  more  nervous  than  was  his  wont,  and 
his  brow  was  slightly  clouded.  At  first  he 
spoke  of  indifferent  matters,  turned  over 
Haydn's  compositions,  to  which  the  latter  was 
now  permitted  to  devote  himself  as  much  as 
he  pleased,  praised  them,  and  when  he  blamed, 
it  was  much  more  gently  than  usual.  But 
suddenly  he  ceased  speaking  and  walked  over 
to  the  window.  Compressing  his  lips,  he  looked 
steadily  down  into  the  gloomy  court-yard. 
"  Haydn,"  he  said,  after  a  considerable  inter- 
val of  silence,  "  do  you  know  that  Metastasio 
is  going  to  travel  next  week,  and  for  a  while 
your  lessons  to  Marianna  will  be  dispensed 
with?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Very  well ;  then  I  have  told  you  of  it. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?  " 

Haydn  shrugged  his  shoulders.  u  I  do  not 
know.  Probably  I  shall  employ  the  time  in 
composing  something." 

"You  cannot  live  by  that,"  was  the  short 
and  sharp  reply. 

"That  is  true,"  Haydn  said,  smiling  bit- 
terly. "Even  with  the  most  beautiful  songs, 
I  cannot  stay  my  hunger,  and  by  Metastasio's 
departure  I  lose  my  dinner,  which  did  me  for 
twenty-four  hours." 

"I  myself,"  continued  Porpora,  carelessly, 
"  am  going  with  Correr,  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sador, to  the  baths  at  Mannersdorf ;  and  there- 
fore you  are  to  be  left  entirely  to  yourself." 

Haydn  made  no  reply.  After  a  long  period 
of— shall  we  call  it  abundance  ?  his  old  des- 
titution stares  him  mockingly  in  the  face. 
Porpora  smiled  with  satisfaction  at  the  grow- 
ing uneasiness  of  his  pupil. 

"  Correr  is  -not  altogether  disinclined  to  take 
you  with  him  to  Mannersdorf,  as  he  is  pas- 
sionately fond  of  music,  and  he  would  like  to 
see  you  there ;  but  you  must  consent — " 

" To  what?" 

"  To  accompany  us  as  a  servant,  and  to  wait 
on  us  in  that  capacity  at  Mannersdorf." 

Haydn  was  painfully  surprised. 
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"  Your  wages  will  be  five  ducats." 

The  countenance  of  the  youth  retained  its 
gloomy  expression. 

"Correr  takes  a  splendid  instrument  with 
him,  which  will  be  at  your  service  in  your  free 
time." 

These  words  made  an  evident  impression  on 
Haydn.  His  countenance  lost  some  of  its 
gloom. 

"  Do  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  offer,"  urged 
Porpora.  "You  will  see  a  portion  of  the 
world,  can  enjoy  your  music,  have  plenty  to 
eat  and  drink,  and,  besides,  will  be  filling  your 
purse.  I  really  do  not  see  that  a  more  entic- 
ing prospect  could  be  held  out  to  you." 

Haydn  finally  yielded  to  these  persuasions. 

A  few  days  afterwards  a  heavy  coach,  in 
which  Correr  had  already  taken  his  place, 
drove  up  to  Porpora's  door.  Haydn  assisted 
his  master  to  mount  into  this  veritable  Noe's 
ark,  closed  the  door,  and  clambered  up  to  the 
high  box  beside  the  morose  old  driver.  At 
first  he  kept  his  eyes  down,  fearing  lest  at 
every  corner  Ditters  might  turn  up,  and  know- 
ing that  if  he  did  he  would  certainly  greet 
him  with  loud  laughter.  But  he  fortunately 
escaped  this  danger.  They  passed  the  city 
gates,  and  after  a  half  hour  they  left  the  sub- 
urbs behind  them.  They  went  forward  rapidly 
between  verdant  meadows  and  under  shady 
fruit-trees,  and  into  the  silent  woods,  from  the 
green  moss  of  which  the  first  strawberries 
were  peeping. 

Haydn  adapted  himself  to  his  new  position 
much  more  readily  than  he  had  anticipated. 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  during  the 
journey,  which  lasted  several  days,  very  few 
demands  were  made  on  his  services.  In  Mau- 
nersdorf,  a  little  watering-place  near  Bruck, 
on  the  River  Leitha,  his  life  was  not  so  pleas- 
ant. Cleaning  shoes,  brushing  clothes,  dressing 
wigs,  preparing  coffee,  running  to  the  post- 
office,  helping  his  masters  to  dress  and  un- 
dress, waiting  on  them  at  the  baths,  following 
them  humbly  when  they  took  a  walk  and  car- 
rying their  baggage,  waiting  on  them  at  table, 
at  midnight  mixing  their  lemonade,  to  be  up 
again  at  five  o'clock  to  make  his  own  modest 
toilet, — this  was  Haydn's  experience  of  a  wa- 
tering-place. Almost  any  one  else  with  his 
fine  sensibilities  would  have  thrown  up  the 
situation  in  disgust,  especially  as  his  two  severe 
masters  were  often  rude  to  him  because  of  his 
awkwardness.  Porpora's  " clown"  was  again 


frequently  called  into  requisition ;  whereas 
Correr,  at  any  of  Haydn's  blunders,  contented 
himself  with  calling  him  a  "German  dolt." 
And  yet  both  men  had  a  great  regard  for  iheir 
servant ;  but  they  thought  that  the  authority 
of  a  master  was  maintained,  to  some  extent,  by 
roughness  and  rudeness  to  their  dependants. 

Porpora  had  spoken  the  tnith  when  he  said 
that  Correr  was  taking  an  excellent  spinet 
with  him  to  Mannered  or  f.  Haydn  often  heard 
the  maestro  playing  on  it  in  the  evening ;  but 
it  was  locked  to  him. 

There  lived  in  the  castle  at  Mannersdorf  a 
singular  old  lord.  In  his  youth  he  had  learned 
a  little  music;  he  retained  this  small  amount 
of  knowledge  without  increasing  it  in  the 
slightest  degree  ;  and  as  he  was  able  to  spin 
out  his  few  pieces  as  regularly  as  a  music-box, 
he  considered  himself  a  remarkable  musical 
genius.  The  baron  had  plenty  of  leisure,  and 
delighted  in  playing  the  Maecenas  towards 
such  artists  as  lived  in  Mannersdorf  or  who 
happened  to  pass  that  way.  His  favorites, 
however,  were  gypsies  and  bear-dancers.  The 
former  cunningly  praised  his  music,  knowing 
that  the  more  they  flattered  him  the  more 
liberally  they  were  treated  ;  and  the  latter  de- 
clared that  their  bears  never  danced  so  well  as 
when  his  lordship  played  for  them. 

When  this  lord,  therefore,  heard  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Porpora  he  was  not  a  little  excited. 
Here  was  a  favorable  chance  for  him  to  shine 
in  the  eyes  of  a  master.  He  therefore  called 
on  Porpora,  and  invited  him  to  a  supper  and 
musical  soiree  at  the  castle.  The  latter,  know- 
ing the  lord,  accepted  the  invitation  with 
thanks,  only  begging  permission  to  bring  his 
friend  Correr  and  his  servant  Haydn  with  him. 
The  baron  hesitated.  Much  as  he  was  flat- 
tered by  a  visit  from  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
he  was  displeased  at  the  thought  of  entertain- 
ing a  servant.  With  considerable  reluctance, 
he  gave  his  consent,  and  returned  in  haste  to 
prepare  for  the  reception  of  his  guests. 

At  dusk  the  visitors  entered  the  castle.  Cor- 
rer was  proud,  like  one  who  by  his  august  pres- 
ence did  a  great  honor  to  the  company ;  Por- 
pora was  friendly,  and  Haydn  simply  modest. 
The  guests  sat  down  to  table,  whilst  Haydn  re- 
tired to  the  servants'  hall.  After  supper,  the 
baron  skipped  about  his  spinet  like  a  cat  play- 
ing with  a  mouse. 

"  Baron,  let  us  hear  some  of  your  music," 
said  Porpora ;  "  but  at  the  same  time  permit 
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my  servant  Haydn  to  enter  and  listen.  The 
poor  fellow  is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  music." 

The  baron  nodded  assent.  u  Be  it  so  ;  but 
it  is  not  becoming  for  me  to  play  when  such 
a  master — " 

44  Ah  !  as  you  please,"  interrupted  Porpora, 
laughing  and  seating  himself  at  the  spinet. 
He  trifled  with  the  instrument ;  his  playing 
was  a  mixture  of  good  taste  and  of  the  most 
shockingly  bad  taste, — sometimes  trivial,  and 
again  lofty.  All  the  company  saw  and  en- 
joyed his  malice,  except  the  baron.  Haydn 
joined  but  feebly  in  the  praise  of  Porpora's 
music,  which  had  never  appeared  to  him  so 
poor  as  on  this  evening. 

The  baron,  with  much  solemnity,  went  to 
the  spinet,  without  waiting  to  be  asked.  He 
might  be  compared  to  a  bear-dancer's  boy  re- 
hearsing his  verses  :  his  playing  was  dullness 
itself, — without  soul  or  rhythm,  but  quite  pre- 
cise and  true  to  memory.  The  baron  was  as 
long  in  bringing  his  vapid  performance  to  a 
close  as  if  he  had  been  a  music-box  wound  up 
for  the  occasion,  and  did  not  stop  till  he  had 
reached  the  end  of  his  collection.  Then  he 
rose,  placed  both  hands  on  his  bosom,  and  ex- 
claimed, drawing  a  deep  breath  :  "  I  am  never 
happier  than  when  I  revel  in  music  ! " 

Correr  remained  motionless,  while  in  Por- 
pora's  countenance  flashed  the  spirit  of  mis- 
chief. 

44  Baron,  a  favor  !" 

44  Ask  what  you  wish,  but  not  the  treasures 
of  the  earth,  for  these  are  not  destined  for 
genuine  talent." 

44 1  am  far  more  modest.  A  theme  has  just  oc- 
curred to  me."  Porpora  dashed  off  the  theme 
with  his  right  hand.  "  Now,  Baron,  make  a 
melody  from  this  theme.  It  will  be  but  child's 
play  to  you  ;  to  us  it  will  be  a  rich  treat." 

The  baron  had  some  slight  suspicion.  Was 
Porpora  ridiculing  him  ?  Bowing  coldly  and 
formally,  he  answered  :  "  I  do  not  accept  the 
inspirations  of  others,  and  especially  before 
guests  that  are  not  welcome."  With  these 
words,  he  cast  his  eyes  on  Haydn,  who  was 
modestly  seated  in  a  corner. 

41  Ah  !  you  mean  our  servant ! "  said  Por- 
pora, laughing.  "Baron,  I  assure  you  the 
young  man  is  no  discredit  to  our  company. 
Haydn,  do  you  feel  disposed  to  play  my 
theme  ?  " 

The  baron  jumped  up  angrily.  44  A  servant 
shall  not  touch  my  instrument ! " 


44  If  I  assure  you,  Baron,  that  Herr  Haydn 
is  no  domestic,  but  a  deserving  young  man, 
who  serves  us  only  in  obedience  to  a  necessity 
which  is  no  shame  to  him,  then  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  refuse  him  the  right  of  a  guest  to  play 
on  your  instrument." 

The  baron  made  a  ceremonious  bow,  held 
his  cambric  handkerchief  to  his  nose,  pointed 
to  the  instrument,  and  withdrew  to  a  corner 
of  the  hall.  Porpora  took  Haydn  by  the  arm. 
44 1  conjure  you  be  malicious,"  he  whispered. 

Under  Haydn's  hands,  the  simple  theme 
soon  grew  to  a  charming  melody,  which  stole 
into  the  hearts  of  his  audience.  After  delight- 
ing them  for  a  while,  he  suddenly  dropped  into 
the  soulless,  hacking  manner  of  the  baron,  and 
turned  the  theme  into  a  veritable  bear-dance. 

Porpora  laughed  inwardly  with  great  glee. 
41  Good  !  very  good  ! "  he  exclaimed.  44  Leave 
my  theme,  and  follow  your  own  inspirations." 

Haydn  allowed  himself  full  scope.  The  hour 
he  passed  at  the  spinet  seemed  to  him  and  to 
his  audience  but  a  few  happy  moments. 
The  last  tones  were  like  a  prayer.  Without 
a  sign  of  self-esteem,  and  trying  to  conceal 
the  happiness  that  beamed  .from  his  counte- 
nance, he  retired  from  the  instrument.  The 
baron  approached  him,  and  with  wonderful  con- 
descension thus  .addressed  him  :  44  You  have  a 
certain  amount  of  talent,  young  man.  If  you 
study  industriously,  no  doubt  you  may  one  day 
become  quite  a  respectable  music-teacher." 

Porpora  with  difficulty  kept  from  laughing 
outright,  and  was  astonished  to  see  how  Haydn 
controlled  his  countenance  and  bowed  humbly. 

When  Haydn  brought  up  a  pitcher  of  water 
to  the  ambassador  that  night,  the  latter  placed 
a  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said  :  44  Haydn,  do 
you  know  what  I  would  wish  ?  " 

Haydn  stammered  an  embarrassed  "  No." 

"Notwithstanding  your  poverty,  I  would 
wish  to  be  Joseph  Haydn.  Happy  being  that 
you  are  !  God  grant  you  a  long  life,  that  men 
may  rejoice  to  have  such  a  genius  amongst 
them  !  Young  man,  take  my  word  for  it :  in 
a  few  years  the  rich  Venetian  ambassador,  who 
is  so  fond  of  display,  will  be  utterly  forgotten, 
but  future  ages  will  never  forget  the  poor,  and 
yet  rich,  Joseph  Haydn.  The  divine  spark 
within  you  will  enkindle  thousands  of  hearts, 
and  when  you  have  been  long  mouldering  in 
your  grave,  incense  will  still  be  offered  to  your 
genius. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED). 
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A  Tribute. 

BEAD   AT  THE   CELEBRATION   OP   THE    FIFTIETH  AH- 
MVER8ARY  OF  8T.    MARY'S   CHURCH,    CHICAGO. 

Til  |  E  to  the  memory  of  the  noble-hearted 
*^     Priests  of  the  early  days, 
Who  unto  men  here  first  the  word  imparted, 
A  tardy  tribute  raise. 

From  Marquette  to  Saint-Cyr,  now  sleeping 

All  in  their  unmarked  graves, 
We  come  with  more  of  joy  to-day  than  weeping 

To  count  our  braves. 

Braves  whom  the  stoic  red  man  venerated 

And  bowed  before, 
In  awe  of  strength  to  some  end  consecrated 

Beyond  his  lore. 

Braves  whom  no  toil  fatigued,  no  ill  could  sadden, 

No  foe  dismay — 

Braves  without  earthly  love,  or  hope  or  meed  to 
gladden 

Their  dreary  way. 

Priests  of  the  living  God,  with  hands  uplifted 

In  faith,  in  prayer, — 

Christ's  shepherds,  and  His  flock,  however  scat- 
tered, 

Their  only  care. 

Men  who  have  lived  in  fruit  of  deeds  heroic 

Beyond  their  age, 
Shining  with  something  more  than  fame  historic 

On  history's  page. 

Wise  with  a  holy  foresight — mighty  builders 

Of  cities  vast, 
Peopled  by  shriven  souls,  whose  holy  rulers 

All  time  outlast. 

Therefore,  0  priests,  so  strong  and  single-hearted, 

Priests  of  the  early  days, 
We  to  your  memory,  which  has  ne'er  departed 

From  men,  this  tribute  raise. 

Knights  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  Virgin  Mother, 

Saint  Mary's  own, 
We  claim  you  each  great  priest,  0  Christ's  dear 

brother, 
As  you  can  ne'er  be  claimed  by  any  other 

Memorial  stone. 


THE  "Hail  Mary"  is  a  divine  concert  of 
prayers  in  which  are  united  the  voices  of  an- 
gels and  of  men.  It  is  the  harmony  'of  the 
Church  militant  and  triumphant,  of  joy  and 
sorrow  blended  in  the  one  same  love. — De- 
champs. 


A  Visit  to  Auvergne. 


BY    THE  AUTHOR  OF  "TYBORNE,      "OUB    LADY  8    JAB- 
MINE,"   ETC. 

I. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  last  year  to  be  sent 
to  the  beautiful  province  of  Auvergne,  in  the 
hope  of  regaining  strength  from  the  mineral 
waters  with  which  it  may  be  said  to  abound. 
Clermont  Ferrand  is  the  principal  town  of 
the  department  Puy-le-DOme,  which  replaces 
the  ancient  name  of  Auvergne ;  and  the  moun- 
tain called  Puy-le-DOme  towers  over  the  oth- 
ers which  surround  the  town  of  Clermont. 
We  were  never  tired  of  watching  the  lights 
and  shades  on  these  mountains ;  they  have 
been  rightly  named  the  "blue  hills  of  Au- 
vergne," for  they  are  generally  blue — some- 
times "deeply,  darkly  blue";  but,  again,  they 
are  clear  cut  against  the  sky,  and  display  on 
their  sides  the  numerous  little  houses  where 
the  peasants  live. 

We  never  went  through  Clermont  without 
thinking  of  the  words,  "As  the  hills  are  around 
about  her,  even  so  is  the  Lord  round  about  His 
people  from  this  time  forth  for  evermore." 
A  faithful  race  are  the  peasants  of  Auvergne  ; 
the  fashions  of  the  nineteenth  century  have 
not  made  much  way  among  them.  They  are 
full  of  faith,  and  will  go  miles  rather  than 
miss  Sunday  Mass ;  nor  does  the  severity  of 
the  winter  ever  interrupt  their  devotion.  They 
cut  a  path  through  the  snow,  and  trudge  on 
their  way  between  the  two  snowy  walls  that 
they  have  raised. 

M.  le  Cure  lives  in  their  midst  as  a  father 
with  his  children.  He  has  a  pittance  from  the 
State,  but  he  is  not  left  to  that.  Fowls,  but- 
ter, cheese,  fruit, — whoever  has  them  goes  to 
share  them  with  M.  le  Cure*. 

Two  miles  from  Clermont  are  the  waters  of 
Royat,  where  we  made  what  the  French  call 
our  "  season."  It  generally  lasts  three  weeks. 
For  us,  it  depended  on  the  will  of  our  doctor,  a 
rosy-faced  and  most  kind-hearted  little  French- 
man, who  declared  we  should  be  well  "forti- 
fied "  before  we  left.  There  are  various  springs, 
and  the  waters  contain  much  iron.  We  drank 
from  one,  carried  home  a  bottleful  from  an- 
other to  mix  with  our  wine,  and  bathed  in 
the  waters  of  a  third.  But  there  are  other 
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"  sources,"  also,  to  which  we  were  not  sent,  for 
various  kinds  of  maladies  are  treated  at  Royat. 

Wine  was  not  dear,  for  we  were  in  the  land 
of  vineyards,  and  we  drank  the  wine  of  the 
country.  The  trees  were  bending  under  their 
weight  of  peaches.  We  bought  twelve  or  fif- 
teen for  three  half-pence.  Certainly  they  had 
neither  the  look  nor  the  taste  of  the  magnifi- 
cent wall-fruit  peaches  of  England ;  but  last 
year  was  a  bad  one  for  fruit.  The  vines  were 
in  a  terrible  state,  and  the  Bishop  of  Cler- 
mont,  on  September  the  24th,  issued  a  pastoral, 
desiring  prayers  to  be  offered  up  for  favorable 
weather.  On  the  three  following  days  there 
were  prayers  and  Benediction  in  all  the  parish 
churches. 

We  were  most  happily  lodged  in  the  H6tel 
Dieu  at  Clermont.  It  stands  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  town,  which  is  built  partly  in  the 
valley,  partly  on  rising  slopes.  It  is  served  by 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and,  to  the 
credit  of  Clermont,  let  it  be  recorded  they  are 
free,  and  treated  with  kindness  and  respect.  It 
is  a  magnificent  hospital,  dating  from  the  time 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  built  and  endowed 
by  Christian  charity.  All  along  one  corridor 
are  painted  the  names  of  those  who  helped  in 
this  great  undertaking,  and  of  whom  it  may 
truly  be  said,  "  Their  works  live  after  them." 
It  is,  indeed,  "  God's  house,"  and  the  poor  are 
treated  as  He  meant  them  to  be,  not  as  prison- 
ers or  slaves,  but  as  friends  and  neighbors 
whom  we  love  to  help.  The  wards  are  very 
fine,  especially  those  set  apart  for  the  military. 
The  hospital  forms  a  quadrangle,  with  two 
wings ;  between  the  wings  is  a  lovely  garden, 
with  an  image  of  our  Lady  in  the  midst.  The 
position  affords  a  magnificent  view  of  Puy-le- 
D5me  and  the  mountain  range.  Our  Lady 
stands  in  the  midst  of  deep-red  geraniums. 
It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  Sisters  taking 
their  brief  recreations  in  this  garden — knitting 
with  those  hands  that  never  seem  to  rest  in 
God's  service,  while  the  sound  of  their  joyous 
laughter  was  borne  upon  the  mountain  breeze. 

Within  the  quadrangle  is  another  garden 
thickly  stocked  with  acacia  trees,  and  nothing 
else.  We  wondered  at  this  till  we  found  it 
was  the  garden  for  the  sick  boys,  where  there 
is  nothing  they  can  destroy,  while  the  thick 
shade  of  the  acacia  keeps  the  sun  off  their  lit- 
tle heads.  There  is  a  similar  garden  for  the 
sick  little  girls,  between  the  hospital  and  the 
Maison  de  Sante,  where  people  of  the  middle 


class  who  can  pay  a  moderate  pension  are  re- 
ceived during  illness. 

In  the  midst  of  the  hospital,  forming  one 
side  of  the  quadrangle,  is  the  chapel,  plain  and 
spacious,  with  a  good-sized  sanctuary,  and 
side  altars  to  our  Lady  and  St.  Vincent.  There 
are  two  chaplains,  and  Masses  are  said  at  six 
and  eight  daily  ;  and  on  Sundays  there  is  a 
Mass — a  cantata — at  nine,  and  Vespers  and 
Benediction  at  a  quarter  past  one.  There  is  a 
large  organ  gallery,  and  this  is  on  the  same 
floor  as  other  wards ;  so  numbers  of  the  sick 
are  close  to  the  chapel,  and  can  creep  in  when- 
ever their  infirmities  permit ;  and  we  seldom 
entered  the  chapel  without  finding  some  one 
telling  her  beads,  or  making  the  Way  of  the 
Cross.  Our  Lord  dwells  there  in  the  midst  of 
His  beloved  poor,  and  sanctifies  the  whole 
house.  There  was  a  curious  kind  of  feeling  of 
being  at  home  in  the  H6tel  Dieu.  Every  one 
we  met  had  a  smile  for  us  ;  and  there  were  no 
hard  restrictions  of  doing  that,  or  not  doing 
this. 

The  Sisters  have  their  own  special  quarter 
on  the  first  floor.  They  have  their  pretty  lit- 
tle chapel,  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament ;  but 
they  hear  Mass  in  the  hospital  church.  Ad- 
joining their  chapel  is  their  parlor,  commu- 
nity-room, dormitory,  etc.;  but  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public,  Sister  Superior  has  her 
sitting-room  on  the  ground-floor,  not  far  from 
the  entrance,  and  there  also  is  the  pharmacy, 
where  two  Sisters  are  constantly  engaged 
making  up  and  serving  out  medicines. 

We  went  with  the  Sisters  to  see  a  curious 
sight,  a  petrifying  spring.  It  is  in  a  cave,  and 
the  water  descends  in  showers ;  a  number  of 
articles  are  arranged  on  shelves,  and  in  about 
five  or  six  weeks  are  completely  petrified. 

In  passing  through  the  streets  of  Clermont, 
the  attention  of  visitors  is  drawn  to  the  house 
where  Paschal  was  born.  Nearly  all  the  hills 
of  Auvergne  are  extinct  volcanoes,  and  it  was 
on  the  hill  of  Puy-le-D6me  that  Paschal  made 
his  experiments  on  the  weight  of  the  air.  But 
Blaise  Paschal's  name  brings  sad  thoughts  to 
the  mind  of  the  Catholic.  His  learning,  his 
science,  his  genius,  his  wit, — all  are  forgotten  in 
his  errors.  His  great  talents  were  perverted  ; 
he  was  not  true  to  the  Church,  and,  by  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  pestilent  heresy  of  Jansenism, 
strove  to  expel  her.  He  persecuted  with  bit- 
ter hatred  that  great  company  of  her  sons 
who  labor  for  God's  greater  glory ;  he  strove 
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to  destroy  them  ;  but  they  live  on,  and  Blaiae 
Paschal  is  well-nigh  forgotten. 

The  Cathedral  of  Clerraont  is  dedicated  to 
Our  Lady  of  the  Assumption.  It  is  a  grand 
church,  and  the  stained  windows  of  the  apse 
are  specially  beautiful.  They  are  all  in  very 
dark  colors,  and  the  effect,  though  not  condu- 
cive to  the  use  of  prayer-books,  is  exceedingly 
solemn.  These  stately  buildings  rose  up  in 
times  when  people  had  no  prayer-books,  and 
their  majesty  calms  the  soul  and  lifts  it  nearer 
to  God. 

But  this  Cathedral  has  an  interest  all  its 
own.  Clermont-Ferrand  is  the  very  centre  of 
France,  and  was  for  that  reason  chosen  as  a 
rendezvous  by  Pope  Urban  II  when  he  called 
on  Christendom  to  come  forward  for  the  first 
Crusade.  He  came  himself,  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  Cardinals,  and  was  met  by  more 
than  two  hundred  Bishops,  many  Archbishops, 
and  abbots.  Princes,  nobles,  ambassadors 
were  there  in  crowds ;  and  to  accommodate 
the  people,  tents  were  erected  in  the  fields. 
The  Cathedral  was  thronged  from  dawn  to 
sunset,  but  its  limits  were  too  narrow  to  con- 
tain anything  like  the  whole  assembly,  so,  a 
platform  was  erected  in  the  tower,  and  upon 
this  mounted  the  Holy  Father  and  his  suite 
of  princes  of  the  Church.  At  his  right  hand, 
however,  stood  a  very  different  figure :  Peter 
the  Hermit,  in  his  pilgrim  garb,  who  by  His 
Holiness's  command  told  the  people,  in  a  voice 
broken  by  sobs,  of  what  he  had  seen  in  Jerusa- 
lem. When  he  had  finished,  the  Holy  Father 
rose,  and  in  moving  terms  proclaimed  the 
Crusade ;  and  the  cry  that  answered  him, 
"God  wills  it !  God  wills  it !"  rang  through- 
out the  town,  and  was  echoed  back  by  the  blue 
hills  of  Auvergne.  From  that  time  forward 
the  town  of  Clermont  took  for  its  arms  the 
cross  of  the  Crusaders. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  special  glory  be- 
longing to  the  town  of  Clermont — an  ancient 
church  which  Pope  Urban  did  not  fail  to 
visit,  called  by  the  title  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Port.  In  the  Council  of  Clermont,  a  new 
Mass  in  honor  of  the  Mother  of  God  was  given 
to  the  Church,  and  was  for  the  first  time  sung 
in  this  basilica  of  our  Lady  in  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Father.  It  is  now  well  known  to  us 
under  the  name  of  Salve  Sancta  Parens.  At 
this  Council  the  use  of  the  Little  Office  of  Our 
Lady  was  enjoined  on  the  clergy,  and  this 
Office  was  also  publicly  sung  for  the  first  time 


in  the  presence  of  the  Pope  and  the  vast  as- 
sembly in  the  same  church. 

But  it  is  impossible  in  the  limits  of  this  pa- 
per to  do  justice  to  the  history  of  Notre- Dame 
du  Port,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated 
of  the  shrines  of  our  Lady.  We  reserve  this 
account  for  our  next  paper  on  "Auvergne." 
(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


An  Extraordinary  Grace. 


About  the  middle  of  April,  1876,  the  Rev, 
Antonio  Varone,  a  priest  of  Naples,  was  at- 
tacked by  a  malignant  form  of  typhus,  compli- 
cated with  erysipelas  and  gangrene  both  in- 
ternal and  external.  The  erysipelas  and  gan- 
grene extended  from  the  knees  downward  to 
the  extremity  of  the  feet,  and  attacked  the 
hands  and  face,  including  the  tongue,  render- 
ing the  sufferer  a  pitiable  and  shocking  object 
to  look  upon.  His  condition  grew  worse  and 
worse,  and  on  the  25th  day  of  the  month  he 
received  the  last  Sacraments.  A  consultation 
of  physicians  was  then  held,  and  they  declared : 
"  There  remains  no  hope  whatever  in  human 
art ;  only  the  hand  of  God  can  save  him  from 
inevitable  death."  The  sick  man  himself,  and 
several  others  who  were  present  at  the  con- 
sultation, were  of  the  same  opinion.  All  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  were  greatly  af- 
flicted at  the  imminent  loss  of  a  priest  dearly 
loved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

When  Father  Federico  Caprioli  heard  of  the 
numberless  miraculous  graces  that  were  ob- 
tained by  making  offerings  to  the  new  Church 
of  the  Rosary  in  Pompeii,  he  conceived  some 
hopes,  and  invited  the  Countess  de  Fuscio, 
who  was  taking  up  subscriptions  for  the 
church,  to  accompany  him  to  the  house  of  the 
dying  priest.  On  entering  the  room  where 
the  patient  lay,  the  lady  found  a  number  of 
weeping  persons  kneeling  around  the  bed,  who 
from  hour  to  hour  expected  the  death  of  their 
friend,  which,  humanly  speaking,  was  not  to 
be  escaped.  Approaching  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
she  looked  on  the  dying  man  ;  his  face  swol- 
len and  distorted,  his  lips  puffed  out  and 
black,  his  chest  heaving, — he  seemed  to  be 
about  to  breathe  his  last.  At  this  repulsive 
sight,  she  was  seized  with  a  species  of  terror  ; 
but,  doing  violence  to  her  feelings,  she  said : 
"  Father,  the  Holy  Virgin  of  Pompeii  is  per- 
forming wonders  for  the  new  church.  Promise 
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that  if  she  cures  you,  you  will  proclaim  the 
miracle  everywhere,  and  will  draw  up  an  at- 
testation of  the  fact." 

At  these  words,  tears  came  to  the  sick  man's 
eyes,  and  he  managed  to  utter,  very  slowly 
and  with  much  difficulty :  u  I  will  do  all  that 
you  have  said."  He  joined  his  hands  in  an 
attitude  of  prayer,  and  all  present  recited  three 
times  the  Gloria  Patri  and  an  Ave  Maria  to 
Our  Lady  of  Pompeii. 

On  the  following  night,  our  Divine  Lord, 
sovereignly  beautiful,  and  wearing  a  crown,  ap- 
peared by  the  bed  of  the  dying  priest,  and  said 
to  him,  in  a  mild  and  comforting  tone  of  voice: 
"  Doubt  not,  whatever  may  happen  to  thee ;  I 
am  here  for  thy  sake."  The  Apparition  re- 
mained fill  morning,  and  was  repeated  for  seven 
successive  nights.  The  good  results  were  a 
confirmation  of  the  reality  of  the  vision :  from 
that  time  forward  the  patient  recovered  rap- 
idly, the  gangrene  disappeared,  and  his  body, 
his  face,  his  mouth  were  covered  with  new  skin. 

When  he  had  fully  recovered,  Father  Varone 
thought  that  all  he  had  experienced  was  a 
dream  :  the  visit  of  the  lady,  his  promises  to  the 
Church  of  Pompeii,  and  the  vision  of  our  Lord. 
As  soon  as  he  was  able  he  went  to  celebrate  a 
Mass  of  thanksgiving  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino, 
but  did  nothing  of  what  he  had  promised. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  the  deputation  for  the 
Church  of  Pompeii,  having  heard  of  the  re- 
covery of  the  priest,  came  to  ask  him  for  the 
attestation  of  his  cure,  as  well  as  to  receive 
from  him  any  contributions  for  the  church 
that  might  have  been  left  in  his  hands.  They 
were  quite  surprised  to  find  the  priest  once 
more  in  bed,  with  heavy  fever  and  acute  pains. 
Full  of  sorrow  and  surprise,  they  asked  what 
was  the  cause  of  this  new  malady,  but  they  re- 
ceived no  satisfactory  answer.  Then  they 
asked  the  priest  what  he  had  done  for  the 
Ch'urch  of  Pompeii ;  and  learning  that  he  had 
neither  done  anything  himself,  nor  made  any 
efforts  to  urge  others  to  contribute  to  it,  they 
at  once  reminded  him  of  his  promises,  and  ex- 
horted him  to  fulfil  them  without  delay.  After 
making  some  sort  of  apology,  he  renewed  his 
promises,  and  added  that  he  would  not  only 
give  publicity  to  the  miracle,  but  if  he  were 
cured  again,  he  would  go  to  Pompeii  and 
make  his  declaration  before  the  Bishop  and 
the  people  of  that  city. 

At  night,  when  the  malady  usually  became 


more  severe,  he  felt  no  pain  whatsoever,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  was  so  well  that  next  morn- 
ing he  arose  and  said  Mass.  And,  being  in 
this  wonderful  manner  restored  to  health,  full 
of  gratitude  to  God,  he  went  to  Pompeii  to 
accomplish  his  vow ;  and  there,  in  a  public 
discourse,  shedding  many  tears,  in  which  he 
was  joined  by  his  audience,  he  related  the  his- 
tory of  his  miraculous  cure. 


Touching    Anecdotes    of    Franciscan 
Missionaries. 


In  the  course  of  two  interesting  and  well- 
written  papers  on  the  labors  of  the  Francis- 
cans in  California,  published  in  The  Century 
Magazine  for  May  and  June,  some  touching 
anecdotes  are  told,  illustrating  the  devotedness 
of  the  Fathers.  We  select  the  following : 

"  When  Father  Peyri  made  up  his  mind  to  leave 
the  country,  he  slipped  off  by  night  to  San  Diego, 
hoping  to  escape  without  the  Indians'  knowledge. 
But,  missing  him  in  the  morning,  and  knowing 
only  too  well  what  it  meant,  five  hundred  of  them 
mounted  their  ponies  in  hot  haste,  and  galloped 
all  the  way  to  San  Diego,  forty-five  miles,  to  bring 
him  back  by  force.  They  arrived  just  as  the  ship, 
with  Father  Peyri  on  board,  was  weighing  an- 
chor. Standing  on  the  deck,  with  outstretched 
arms,  he  blessed  them  amid  their  tears  and  loud 
cries.  Some  flung  themselves  into  the  water  and 
swam  after  the  ship.  Four  reached  it,  and,  cling- 
ing to  its  sides,  so  implored  to  be  taken  that  the 
Father  consented,  and  carried  them  with  him  to 
Rome,  where  one  of  them  became  a  priest. 

".  .  .  .  De  Mofras,  in  his  visit  to  the  country  in 
1842,  found,  at  the  mission  of  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Father  Azagonais,  a  very  old  man,  living  in  a  hut, 
like  the  Indians,  sleeping  on  a  rawhide  on  the  bare 
ground,  with  no  drinking-vessel  but  an  ox-horn, 
and  no  food  but  some  dried  meat  hanging  in  the 
sun.  The  little  he  had  he  shared  with  the  few 
Indians  who  still  lingered  there.  Benevolent  per- 
sons had  offered  him  asylum,  but  he  refused,  say- 
ing that  he  would  die  at  his  post.  At  the  San  An- 
tonio Mission,  De  Mofras  found  another  aged  friar, 
Father  Gutierrez,  living  in  great  misery.  The 
administrator  of  this  mission  was  a  man  who  had 
been  formerly  a  menial  servant  in  the  establish- 
ment ;  he  had  refused  to  provide  Father  Gutierrez 
with  the  commonest  necessaries,  and  had  put  him 
on  an  allowance  of  food  barely  sufficient  to  keep 
him  alive. 

"At  Soledad  was  a  still  more  pitiful  case.  Father 
Sarria,  who  had  labored  there  for  thirty  years,  re- 
fused to  leave  the  spot,  even  after  the  mission  was 
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so  ruined  that  it  was  not  worth  any  administrator's 
while  to  keep  it.  He  and  the  handful  of  Indians 
who  remained  loyal  to  their  faith  and  to  him  lived 
on  there,  growing  poorer  and  poorer  each  day ;  he 
sharing  his  every  morsel  of  food  with  them,  and 
starving  himself,  till  one  Sunday  morning,  saying 
Mass  at  the  crumbling  altar,  he  fainted,  fell  for- 
ward, and  died  in  their  arms,  of  starvation.  This 
was  in  1838.  Only  eight  years  before,  this  Soledad 
Mission  had  owned  thirty-six  thousand  cattle, 
seventy  thousand  sheep,  three  hundred  yoke  of 
working  oxen,  more  horses  than  any  other  mis- 
sion, and  had  an  aqueduct  fifteen  miles  long,  sup- 
plying water  enough  to  irrigate  twenty  thousand 
acres  of  land. 

"The  Santa  Barbara  Mission  is  still  in  the 
charge  of  Franciscans,  the  only  one  remaining  in 
their  possession.  It  is  now  called  a  college  for 
apostolic  missionary  work,  and  there  are  living 
within  its  walls  eight  members  of  the  Order.  One 
of  them  is  very  old— a  friar  of  the  ancient  regime; 
his  benevolent  face  is  well  known  throughout  the 
country,  and  there  are  in  many  a  town  and  re- 
mote hamlet  men  and  women  who  always  wait 
for  his  coming  before  they  will  make  their  con- 
fession. He  is  like  St.  Francis's  first  followers : 
the  obligations  of  poverty  and  charity  still  hold  to 
him,  the  literal  fulness  of  the  original  bond.  He 
gives  away  garment  after  garment,  leaving  him-, 
self  without  protection  against  cold  ;  and  the 
Brothers  are  forced  to  lock  up  and  hide  from  him 
all  provisions,  or  he  would  leave  the  house  bare  of 
food.  He  often  kneels  from  midnight  to  dawn 
on  the  stone  floor  of  the  ctturch,  praying  and 
chanting  psalms  ;  and  when  a  terrible  epidemic  of 
small-pox  broke  out  some  years  ago,  he  labored 
day  and  night,  nursing  the  worst  victims  of  it, 
shriving  them,  and  burying  them  with  his  own 
hands.  He  is  past  eighty,  and  has  not  much  longer 
to  stay.  He  has  outlived  many  things  beside  his 
own  prime :  the  day  of  the  sort  of  faith  and  work 
to  which  his  spirit  is  attuned  has  passed  by  for- 
ever." 


A  Great  Prelate. 


The  expected  visit  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Sydney  to  England,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  is 
made  the  occasion  of  the  following  sketch  in 
Society  of  his  Grace's  life  and  work ;  and  the 
presence  of  the  distinguished  prelate  in  this 
country  is  the  occasion  of  our  reproducing  it 
from  the  Weekly  Register,  of  London : 

41  In  the  youngest  of  civilized  lands,  and  in  the 

nineteenth  century,  when  our  scientific  guides 

and  philosophers  are  never  weary  of  telling  us 

"lat  Religion  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  by  far  the 

neat  important  social  personage  is  a  Catholic  ec- 


clesiastic. Roger  Bede  Vaugban  is  the  second 
son  of  the  late  Colonel  Vaughan,  of  Courtfield, 
Herefordshire,  and  the  family  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  England.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  Count  of  Vermandois  or  the 
Chamberlain  of  William  Rufns,  when  we  are  con- 
sidering a  race  whose  illustrious  sons  are  so  plen- 
tiful in  our  own  generation. 

"The  great-uncle  of  the  Archbishop  was  the 
famous  Cardinal  Weld ;  his  eldest  brother  is  the 
present  Bishop  of  Salford  ;  his  uncle  is  Bishop  of 
Plymouth  ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Clifton  is  his  cousin. 
Considering  that  of  Colonel  Vaughan's  seven  sons 
five  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
his  wife  should  have  been  originally  a  Protestant 
Each  of  the  four  eldest  sons  forfeited  the  estates 
in  Herefordshire  on  becoming  priests  ;  the  present 
squire  of  Courtfield,  Mr.  Francis  Vaughan,  is  the 
fifth  son  ;  a  younger  one,  Reginald,  is  married  to 
an  Australian  heiress,  and  lives  in  Sydney. 

"Archbishop  Vaughan  was  born  January  9, 
1834,  and  received  his  early  education  at  the  hands 
of  private  tutors  until  the  year  1851,  when  he  was 
sent  to  St.  Gregory's  College,  Downside,  near  Bath, 
an  institution  conducted  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
English  Benedictine  Congregation.  Subsequently 
he  went  to  Rome  to  complete  his  divinity  studies, 
and  in  1859  was  ordained  priest  by  Cardinal  Pa- 
trizi  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran.  Return- 
ing to  Downside,  he  was  made  Missionary  Priest 
of  a  large  district,  and,  in  1861,  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy in  the  Benedictine  Institution  at  St.  Mi- 
chael's, near  Hereford ;  in  the  following  year,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Cathedral  priorship.  During  the  following 
ten  years  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  literary 
pursuits,  and  became  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  Dublin  Review.  At  this  time  also  he  produced 
his  most  celebrated  book,  The  Life  and  Labors  of 
St.  Tfwmas  of  Aquin.  While  still  a  comparatively 
young  man,  he  was  appointed  Coadjutor  to  Arch- 
bishop Folding,  and  he  arrived  in  the  lovely  har- 
bor of  Port  Jackson,  Sydney,  in  December,  1873. 
Few  who  witnessed  the  greeting  he  received  on 
that  occasion  will  ever  forget  it ;  but  those  who 
have  never  beheld  the  surprising  loveliness  of  the 
Sydney  Harbor,  with  its  multitudinous  bays,  coves, 
and  inlets,  should  twrn  to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Trol- 
lope,  and  then  strive  to  picture  that  natural  fairy- 
land of  beauty  on  a  gala  day.  Archbishop  Fold- 
ing lived  only  a  short  while  after  the  arrival  of 
his  youthful  and  militant  Coadjutor,  and  in  March, 
1877,  Dr.  Vaughan  was  installed  Archbishop  of 
Sydney. 

"  It  is  simply  impossible  to  describe  what  Dr. 
Vaughan  has  done  for  the  cause  of  Catholic  Chris- 
tianity in  Australia.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
overrate  the  work  accomplished.  The  original 
Cathedral  of  St.  Mary,  in  Sydney,  had  been  de- 
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stroyed  by  fire  a  few  years  previously,  and  Arch- 
bishop Folding  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
present  magnificent  edifice  in  1868.  But  funds 
languished  terribly,  and  there  was  a  woeful  lack 
of  that  zeal  which  shows  itself  in  large  cheques 
and  ample  donations.  Archbishop  Vaughan  set 
himself  to  create  this  form  of  zeal,  and  soon  not 
only  from  Sydney,  but  from  all  the  cities  and 
townships  of  the  vast  Australian  continent,  con- 
tributions began  to  pour  in  'towards  the  building 
fund  of  our  Cathedral,  which  will  be  cherished  by 
the  faithful  to  all  time.'  It  was  an  evil  day  for 
self-indulgent  priests  when  Archbishop  Vaughan 
came  to  rule  over  them.  Moreover,  he  never 
spared  himself.  Living  the  life  of  an  ascetic,  he 
preached  incessantly,  travelling  day  and  night 
over  those  vast,  thinly-scattered  plains,  subjecting 
himself  to  all  the  hardships  of  '  bush '  townships, 
and  going  into  the  midst  of  the  vice  and  vulgarity 
of '  diggings  rushes.' 

"  One  of  the  great  treats  on  a  Sunday  in  Sydney, 
for  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  is  to  go  to  St. 
Mary's  Cathedral  to  hear  Archbishop  Vaughan. 
Of  a  singularly  handsome  and  commanding  pres- 
ence, he  at  once  arrests  the  hearer's  attention  by 
that  rare  combination  of  culture  and  enthusiasm 
that  pervades  alike  each  word  and  gesture.  St. 
Mary's  is  generally  crowded  with  Protestant  la- 
dies who,  as  well  as  many  of  the  sterner  sex  that 
own  allegiance  to  alien  creeds,  go  to  hear  the 
Archbishop,  because  they  can  revere  his  enthusiam, 
his  evident  sincerity,  and  profound  religious  feel- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  delight  to  hear  the  ex- 
quisitely-chosen English  and  the  full  tones  of  the 
cultured  voice  by  which  he  appeals  so  irresistibly 
to  them." 


Catholic  Notes. 

Time  was  when  the  saying,  "An  Irishman's  pol- 
itics is  his  religion,"  or  vice  versa,  was  literally 
true,  but  present  indications  seem  to  declare  that  it 
can  be  said  no  longer.  And  indeed  it  is  a  bad  sign 
for  Ireland  and  the  cause  for  which  she  contends. 
The  illustrious  Balmez,  with  prophetic  insight, 
spoke  of  the  evils  which  would  befal  Spain,  his 
own  beloved  country,  upon  the  introduction  of 
irreligion  and  contempt  for  religious  authority ; 
and  his  predictions  are  being  verified  daily.  Ire- 
land is  nothing  if  she  is  not  Catholic.  Her  re- 
ligion and  her  nationality  are  identified  the  one 
with  the  other,  made  so  by  a  union  which  cen- 
turies of  persecution  and  bloodshed  have  cemented, 
and  which  now  cannot  be  dissolved  without  the 
sacrifice  of  either  one  or  the  other,  and  without  at 
least  positive  injury,  if  not  destruction,  to  both. 
We  are  confident  that  the  Irish  people  will  never 
lose  that  faith  and  trust  in  the  teachings  of  their 
religion  for  which  their  ancestors  for  three  long 


centuries  .suffered  persecution  and  death.  Should 
they  forfeit  that  respect  for  religious  authority 
which  has  ever  been  their  mainstay  and  support 
during  their  darkest  hours  of  trial,  which  has 
stood  by  them  in  their  struggles  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  oppression,  rejoicing  with  them  in  victory, 
condoling  with  them  in  defeat, — which  has  ever 
encouraged  and  directed  them  step  by  step  in  their 
efforts  to  regain  their  rights, — should  they  ever 
cease  to  be  faithful  and  obedient  children  of  the 
Church,  they  sound  the  knell  of  Ireland's  hopes  of 
liberty,  whether  whole  or  partial. 

Reverence  for  their  religion,  respect  for  their 
religious  guides  and  counsellors,  has  ever  been  the 
marked  characteristic  of  the  Irish  people,  and 
never  have  they  had  occasion  to  regret  their  de- 
votion. And  now  when  the  curtain  seems  to  be 
lifting  and  revealing  the  brightness  of  the  future 
will  they  sacrifice  all,  by  following  the  bidding  of 
a  few  fanatics,  and  destroy  that  which  in  them  is 
one  with  their  love  of  country — their  love  for  their 
spiritual  head  ?  No :  we  know  they  they  will  not. 

We  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  the  "Circular" 
said  to  have  been  sent  by  the  Holy  Father  to  the 
Bishops  and  clergy  of  Ireland.  It  concerns  only 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  the  unseemly 
haste  with  which  some  alleged  Irishmen  in  Amer- 
ica have  arisen  against  it  is  as  impertinent  as  it 
is  disrespectful.  Whatever  the  tenor  of  the  letter 
may  be,  let  the  Irish  people  receive  their  informa- 
tion concerning  it,  not  from  a  secular,  irreligious 
press,  but  from  their  own  immediate  spiritual 
guides,  to  whom  ifc  was  sent ;  let  them,  as  their 
forefathers  did  before  them,  trust  in  these  guides, 
and  never  will  they  regret  it. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  we  have  seen 
the  original  Latin  text  of  the  "Roman  letter," 
and  have  found  nothing  that  would  cause  us  to 
change  a  word  in  what  we  have  said.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  document  comes  not  from  the 
Pope,  but  from  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  the  Prop- 
aganda. This  fact,  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
lessening  that  respect  for  spiritual  authority  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  nevertheless  has  its  signif- 
icance. At  the  same  time,  we  can  say  it  places  no 
restrictions  whatsoever  upon  the  movements  of 
the  laity,  who,  we  have  every  reason  to  hope,  will, 
in  this  respect,  as  in  every  other,  be  guided  by 
their  spiritual  counsellors. 


On  Sunday,  the  27th  ult.,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  May  days,  the  golden  jubilee  of  St.  Mary's 
parish,  Chicago,  was  celebrated  with  becoming 
solemnities,  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  in  that  city.  A 
beautiful  slab  had  been  set  in  the  wall  of  the  ves- 
tibule opposite  the  principal  door,  before  which 
was  a  platform ;  and  on  this  a  small  table  with 
flowers.  A  short  address  was  made  here  by  Wil- 
liam J.  Onahan,  Esq. ;  and  a  poem  was  read  by 
Miss  Green,  a  granddaughter  of  an  old  settler. 


The  Ave  Maria. 
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After  this  ceremony,  Solemn  High  Mass  was  cele- 
brated, his  Grace  Archbishop  Feeban  pontificating. 
A  large  number  of  priests  were  in  attendance  in 
the  sanctuary.  The  sermon  was  given  by  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Riordan,  than  whom  no  one  now  in  the 
diocese  could  be  more  thoroughly  identified  with 
the  traditions  of  St.  Mary's  and  of  the  Catholic 
•Church  in  Chicago.  The  sermon  was  one  worthy 
of  the  occasion,  and  was  given  with  an  earnest- 
ness not  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  it. 
The  Catholic  pioneers  of  Chicago  had  been  invited 
to  be  present,  and  received  badges,  on  which  was  a 
picture  of  the  first  Christian  church  in  the  city  (St. 
Mary's  of  1833,  as  built  by  the  first  pastor,  Father 
St.-Cyr),  and  after  Mass  were  invited  to  a  collation. 
Several  of  those  present  dated  to  1836,  and  also 
Mr.  Taylor,  who  built  the  first  St.  Mary's.  Father 
St.-Cyr  died  only  in  the  February  of  this  year. 

St.  Mary's  parish,  the  mother-parish  of  Chicago, 
has  reason  to  rejoice  that  its  golden  jubilee  has 
been  celebrated  under  so  zealous  and  accomplished 
a  priest  as  its  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Joseph  P. 
Roles,  who  was,  also,  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  before 
taking  charge  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name 
under  Bishop  Duggan. 

The  inscription  on  the  slab  reads  thus :  "To 
the  memory  of  the  early  Catholic  Missionaries  of 
Illinois,  from  Marquette  to  St.-Cyr,  sleeping  in 
their  unmarked  graves,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  in 
this  city,  and  of  the  erection  of  the  first  Christian 
•church,  this  tablet  is  reverently  and  gratefully 
•erected  by  the  Pastor  and  Flock,  May  1, 1883." 


In  a£ite  of  the  extravagances  and  evil  deeds  of 
«ome  of  her  misguided  sons,  the  Spanish  people 
are  not  unfaithful  to  the  traditions  of  their  glori- 
ous history.  Spain  is  still  eminently  Catholic, 
and  gives  daily  proofs  of  fervent  faith.  A  new 
testimony  of  her  nnchanging  devotion  to  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  is  now  being  offered.  The  cor- 
ner-stone of  a  monumental  church  which  the  no- 
ble city  of  Madrid  is  erecting  to  Our  Lady  of  Al- 
mudena  was  laid  on  the  24th  of  April.  The  large 
donations  given  by  the  king,  the  queen,  and  other 
princes  of  the  court,  joined  to  the  efforts  of  a 
council  named  by  the  queen  to  collect  funds  for 
the  construction,  promise  a  monument  worthy  of 
the  city,  of  Spanish  art,  and  especially  of  the  faith 
of  the  kingdom  of  St.  Ferdinand.  This  temple,  as 
is  shown  by  the  plans,  and  the  foundations,  which 
are  already  nearly  completed,  will  be  one  of  the 
grandest  in  all  Spain.  The  style  is  that  of  the  best 
period  of  ogival  architecture. 


The    consecration    of  Rt.   Rev.  Joseph    Rade- 
macher,  Bishop-elect  of  Nashville,  will  take  place 
in  the  Cathedral  of  that  city  on  Sunday,  tl 
inst.    We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
an  invitation  to  attend  the  ceremony. 


The  seal  of  the  city  of  St.  Ignace,  Mich.,  will 
have  in  its  centre  a  fac-simile  of  the  monument 
over  Father  Marquette's  grave. 


A  missionary  priest  stationed  in  Madagascar 
has  collected  materials  for  a  new  map  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Anie'rina.  He  has  ascended  the  Tsiafaja- 
vona,  or  "cloud-capped  mountain,"  the  highest 
peak  of  Ankaratra  and  of  the  whole  island,  and 
determined  its  height  at  8,633  ft.  Another  mis- 
sionary, Father  Causs&que,  has  published  a  French 
grammar  in  Malagasy.  There  were  in  July  last 
80,905  Catholics  in  the  island,  with  48  priests,  20 
Sisters,  and  538  teachers.  The  schools  were  at- 
tended by  19,103  children.  A  "History  of  the 
Catholic  Missions"  and  a  work  on  native  customs, 
etc.,  are  about  to  be  printed  at  the  mission  press 
at  Tananariva.  

The  colored  Catholics  of  Chicago  intend  to  build 
a  new  church,  which  is  to  be  placed  under  the  in- 
vocation of  St.  Augustin. 


Very  Rev.  Julian  Benoit,  the  venerable  and  be- 
loved Vicar-General  of  the  diocese  of  Fort  Wayne, 
has  received  the  honorary  title  of  Monsignor  and 
has  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  domestic  prel- 
ate of  the  Pope.  Father  Benoit  is  the  first  priest 
in  the  West  to  receive  this  high  honor,  which  all 
who  know  his  work  and  worth  will  say  was  never 
more  worthily  bestowed. 


It  is  our  sad  duty  this  week  to  record  the  death 
of  a  number  of  priests — all  lately  deceased  in  the 
United  States — for  whom  we  beg  the  charitable 
prayers  of  our  readers  :  The  Rev.  Father  de  Blieck, 
a  well-known  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  ;  the 
Rev.  Charles  Lynch,  the  beloved  pastor  of  North 
Adams,  Mass.;  the  Rev.  Peter  Franzen,  a  young 
clergyman  of  the  diocese  of  Fort  Wayne  ;  the  Rev. 
J.  K.  Sullivan,  Chaplain  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Convent, 
Madison,  N.  J.;  and  the  Rev.  Stephen  Vlaislavick, 
of  the  archdiocese  of  San  Francisco. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


To  any  young  ladies'  academy  or  high  school 
where  there  will  be  an  opening,  when  studies  are 
resumed,  for  an  efficient  teacher,  we  can  recom- 
mend a  lady  of  rare  and  varied  culture  and  con- 
siderable experience  in  teaching,  whose  presence 
will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition.  It  is  not  so 
much  her  object  to  secure  an  honorable  position, 
or  a  salary  proportionate  to  her  capabilities,  as  to 
find  a  pleasant  and  peaceful  Catholic  home.  The 
lady's  specialties  are  modern  languages — her  na- 
tive language  is  English— and  music  :  she  holds 
diplomas  and  certificates  from  the  Conservatories 
of  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth.  Applications  may  be 
addressed  to  us,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  the  can- 
didate in  the  order  of  their  reception. 


The  Ave  Maria. 


New  Publications. 

THB  ANGEL  OF  THE  SCHOOLS.  A  Manual  of  Devo- 
tion for  the  Use  of  Catholic  Youth.  Compiled 
Chiefly  from  the  Writings  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
New  York  :  William  H.  Sadlier,  11  Barclay  Street. 
1883. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find,  among  all  our  manuals 
of  devotion,  one  better  suited  for  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  than  "The  Angel  of  the  Schools,"  and  we 
hope  it  will  have  a  wide  diffusion.  Besides  the 
matter  usually  found  in  prayer-books,  it  contains 
a  short  and  readable  sketch  of  the  life  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Aquin,  whom  the  Holy  Father  has 
been  pleased  to  name  Patron  of  Catholic  Schools 
and  Scholars  ;  a  notice  of  the  Confraternity  of  the 
Angelic  Warfare ;  various  devotions  in  honor  of 
St.  Thomas  ;  The  Office  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
and  other  selections  from  the  writings  of  the  An- 
gel of  the  Schools. 

The  book  is  well  printed,  neatly  bound,  and  of 
convenient  size.  In  future  editions  the  pictures 
had  better  be  omitted,  or  substituted  for  a  good 
likeness  of  St.  Thomas.  The  preface  refers  to  two 
documents  of  the  Holy  See,  and  says,  "  they  are  to 
be  found  at  the  head  of  this  manual " ;  but  they 
are  not  in  it  at  all.  There  is  something  to  be  cor- 
rected, too,  in  the  table  of  feasts  and  fasts.  In 
Vespers  for  Sundays,  the  psalm  In  Exitu  should 
have  had  place. 

HELL.  The  Dogma  of  Hell,  Illustrated  by  Facts 
taken  from  Profane  and  Sacred  History.  By  the 
Rev.  Father  F.  A.  Schouppe,  S.  J.  New  York : 
Hickey  &  Co.,  11  Barclay  Street.  1883.  Price,  15 
cents. 

This  little  volume  is  intended  rather  for  those 
that  already  believe  in  the  existence  of  hell  than 
for  unbelievers ;  though  even  the  latter,  if  they 
carefully  weighed  the  reasons  brought  forward  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  place  of  eternal  torments, 
would  derive  benefit  from  the  perusal  of  the  work, 
and  might  even  be.  convinced  that  there  is  such  a 
place.  If,  however,  we  could  only  prevail  on  them 
so  far  as  to  make  them  admit  that  "  perhaps,  after 
all,  there  is  a  hell,"  it  would  be  a  great  step 
gained.  They  cannot  bring  forward  anything 
positive  to  show  beyond  doubt  the  non-existence 
of  this  place  of  torments ;  and  surely  it  is  the 
greatest  folly  imaginable  to  live  in  such  a  way 
that,  if  it  does  exist,  as  faith  and  reason  teach,  they 
will  surely  be  condemned  to  take  up  their  abode 
there.  We  recommend  Father  Schouppe's  work 
to  all  our  readers.  It  is  truly  edifying,  and  the 
examples  adduced  are  calculated  to  inspire  us  with 
a  salutary  fear — that  fear  which  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom. 

We  have  several  other  books  on  our  table  which 
will  receive  attention  next  week. 


youth's  Department. 


Marie  des  Fleurs. 


From  the  French,  by  H.  B.  Churchill. 

HAT  a  beautiful  garden  it  was, 
that  of  the  great  white  house 
which   stood   just  outside   the 
city  gate !    In  spring  the  lilacs 
drooped  their  great  clusters  of 
fragrant  flowers  over  the  wall ;  and 
through  the  iron  gate  the  delighted 
eye  was  never  weary  of  contemplating 
the  peonies  and  the  gillyflowers,  the 
iris  and  the  roses. 

At  every  hour  in  the  day  some  curious  child 
leaned  its  head  against  the  grating,  and  feasted 
its  gaze  upon  this  terrestrial  paradise.  Those 
children  lived  in  the  neighboring  town,  whose 
streets  were  sombre  and  dark,  and  where  there 
was  scarcely  any  sunlight,  and  no  flowers. 
The  houses,  great  and  small,  were  inhabited  by 
spinners,  whose  hands  held  the  thread  from 
morning  till  night,  while  their  feet  kept  the 
loom  in  motion.  Click,  clack,  click,  clack, 
click,  clack,  was  heard  from  morning  till  night 
all  along  the  street.  The  children  grew  pale 
in  the  damp  rooms  where  they  helped  their 
fathers  to  stretch  the  threads  on  the  room ; 
and,  night  being  come,  they  played  joylessly 
in  the  dark  street,  traversed  by  muddy  rivulets. 
They  had  in  the  whole  year  only  a  few  days  of 
joy  and  sunlight — poor  things  !  Those  were 
the  days  when  they  went  with  their  mothers 
to  spread  the  pieces  of  linen  on  the  grass  in 
the  fields,  where  the  night  dew  would  bleach 
them.  On  those  days  how  they  played  !  what 
gambols  they  had  in  the  fields  and  along  the 
brookside !  They  thought  of  it  a  long  time 
beforehand,  and  they  talked  of  it  a  long  time 
afterward.  The  fields  by  the  riverside,  and 
the  garden  of  the  white  house,  were  the  talk 
of  the  little  people  in  the  town, — the  gar- 
den especially,  for  no  one  of  them  had  ever 
been  in  it. 

One  day  a  group  of  curious  little  creatures 
who  had  stopped  to  contemplate  the  flowers 
— it  was  in  the  time  of  the  blooming  of  the 
lilacs — saw  the  gate  open,  and  visitors  leave 
the  beautiful  garden.  There  were  two  of 
them — an  old  man  and  a  little  girl ;  and  what 
impressed  the  children  was  that  the  little  girl 
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held  an  enormous  bunch  of  lilacs  in  her  two 
hands.  The  children  nudged  one  another  with 
their  elbows,  and  their  eyes  followed  with  ad- 
miration and  with  envy  the  little  girl  and 
her  bouquet.  "  Doesn't  she  have  a  good  time ! " 
said  one  of  them,  as  they  turned  sadly  toward 
the  town. 

The  little  girl  walked  before  them,  light  as 
a  bird,  laughing  and  talking  to  the  old  man, 
whom  she  called  "Grandfather."  She  went 
thus  through  the  long  street,  and  the  children 
saw  her  stop,  finally,  at  one  of  the  finest  houses 
in  the  town.  The  grandfather  knocked,  the 
door  was  opened,  and  the  little  girl  and  the 
bouquet  entered  and  were  lost  to  view.  The 
next  day  the  children  saw  her  again  in  the 
dark  street.  "It  is  the  little  girl  with  the 
flowers  !"  they  said  to  one  another,  as  she 
went  by  ;  and  they  followed  her  at  a  distance, 
saying,  "Is  she  going  to  the  same  place 
again?" 

She  went  there  again,  and  when  she  came  out 
she  had  a  great  bunch  of  lilacs  which  seemed 
to  the  poor  children  more  blooming  than  the 
oiie  of  the  day  before.  A  little  boy  who  had 
on  pantaloons,  but  who  still  bore  a  baby's  cap 
atop  of  his  fair  curls,  approached  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  gate  which  she  opened,  so  near 
that  the  little  girl  brushed  him  as  she  went 
by.  She  looked  and  smiled,  and  then  turning 
toward  her  grandfather,  said,  "Oh,  see  the 
dear  little  child  !  I  wish  I  had  some  candy  for 
him !  Here,  little  one,  do  you  want  some 
flowers?" 

The  child  seized  the  flower  which  she  held 
out,  and,  as  though  he  feared  she  would  take  it 
from  him,  he  rushed  off  immediately  to  his 
comrades.  These  escorted  him  as  though  he 
were  a  hero  into  the  town,  and  he  magnani- 
mously held  out,  first  to  one,  then  to  another, 
his  bunch  of  lilacs,  that  they  might  enjoy  its 
perfume.  When  he  returned  to  his  home,  it 
was  a  festival  for  his  father,  his  mother,  and 
his  little  sister.  The  flowers  were  carefully 
placed  in  an  old  pitcher  filled  with  fresh  water, 
and  the  weaver  even  stopped  his  loom,  every 
now  and  then,  to  look  at  them  at  his  ease. 

The  first  time  the  young  girl  and  her  grand- 
father returned  to  the  white  house,  the  little 
fellow  followed  them  to  the  gate ;  and,  remem- 
bering that  he  had  received  the  lilacs  without 
thanking  the  giver,  he  said,  in  a  low  tone, 
putting  out  his  hand, "  Thank  you,  Miss."  The 
young  girl  stopped,  looked  at  him,  recognized 


him,  and  began  to  laugh.  "  It  has  taken  you 
a  long  time  to  find  those  words !  But  at  all 
events  you  have  said  them.  Here,  I  will  give 
you  another  flower." 

A  second  "  Thank  you,"  greeted  the  new  gift, 
and  the  child  ran  forward  to  show  it  to  his 
playmates.  When  the  young  girl  passed 
through  the  street,  they  whispered,  they  gath- 
ered about  the  boy  and  his  flower,  and  some 
timid,  wistful  voices  said,  "A  flower,  please, 
Miss  !"  She  stopped,  took  some  flowers  from 
her  bouquet,  and  put  them  in  the  little  hands 
which  were  stretched  out  to  her. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Marie  ? "  said  her 
grandfather,  on  seeing  her  eyes  full  of  tears 
when  she  joined  him  again. 

"I  don't  know,  I  am  sure ;  those  poor  chil- 
dren who  ask  for  flowers  as  though  they  were 
food  or  money — that  makes  me  feel  like  cry- 
ing." 

From  that  time  forth  whenever  she  passed 
on  her  way  to  the  garden,  from  house  to  house 
they  called,  "  There  is  the  little  girl  with  the 
flowers";  and  as  they  had  heard  her  grand- 
father call  her  "Marie,"  they  generally  called 
her  "  Marie  of  the  Flowers." 

All  along  the  street,  heads  were  put  out  at 
the  windows  only  to  smile  upon  Marie,  and 
the  little  children  tossed  her  kisses.  As  she 
came  back  she  appeared  at  the  end  of  the 
street,  her  arms  loaded  with  flowers.  When  she 
reached  home  her  arms  were  almost  empty ; 
but  each  poor  dwelling  boasted  a  rose  or 
a  pink  ;  and  the  little  children  who  had  often 
heard  tell  of  good  fairies,  fell  asleep  dreaming 
of  a  beautiful  woman  like  unto  Marie,  who  at 
a  stroke  of  her  golden  wand  changed  the  town 
into  a  beautiful  garden. 

When  Marie  was  accompanied  by  her  grand- 
father, she  distributed  her  flowers  on  the  road 
without  opposition.  The  old  man  smiled  and 
gazed  upon  her,  murmuring  :  "  Beautiful  and 
good ! "  But  when  the  governess,  old  Zoe, 
conducted  Marie  to  the  white  house  she  mut- 
tered at  the  girl's  generosity,  and  tried  to 
brush  the  little  beggars  out  of  her  path.  But 
Marie  called  them  about  her.  "It  makes 
them  so  happy,"  she  said  ;  "  and  I  am  so  glad 
to  see  them  happy  ! " 

Summer  passed,  and  then  the  autumn ;  then—- ^ 
came  the  winter,  and  Marie  had  very  few  flo**-^, 
ers  for  her  little  friends.     They  waited  impa- 
tiently for  spring  :  they  would  all  have  lilacs 
then! 
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The  lilacs  are  in  bud — the  buds  are  open — 
the  flowers  are  all  out!  Where,  then,  is  Marie? 
and  why  do  they  never  see  her  ?  Marie  is  ill. 
Her  little  friends  have  watched  her  door,  and 
they  have  seen  the  doctor  come  and  go.  He 
comes  very  often.  And  the  grandfather,  who 
takes  him  home,  looks  very  sad ;  and  old  Zoe, 
of  whom  the  little  fair-haired  boy  made  bold 
to  ask  news  of  Marie,  began  to  weep,  instead 
of  answering  harshly,  as  he  expected.  Was  it 
possible  for  her  to  die  ?  "  Fairies  do  not  die," 
say  the  children.  "  Nor  angels  either,"  replies 
a  tall  girl,  who  no  longer  believes  in  fairies. 
The  mothers  shake  their  heads,  for  they  know 
that  angels  who  walk  this  earth  are  mortal. 

May  is  brilliant  with  flowers,  and  the  fields 
are  bathed  in  sunshine ;  even  the  dark  city 
streets  get  some  of  the  bright  rays.  But  no 
one  cares  to  enjoy  the  delightful  weather. 
People  draw  near  to  each  other  and  say,  "  Did 
you  know  it  ? — she  is  dead  ! "  The  children 
are  all  weeping. 

They  have  all  gone  now,  the  children,  all  in 
the  direction  of  the  bright  fields.  But  where- 
fore ?  In  the  sad  house  an  old  man  as  white 
as  his  own  hair  is  seated  by  the  bedside,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  gentle  face  of  the  dead  young 
girl.  It  seems  as  though  she  slept,  and  in  her 
sleep  were  smiling ;  angel  or  fairy,  she  is  very 
beautiful.  The  old  man  still  admires  her 
whom  he  loved  so  tenderly,  his  last  joy  and 
happiness.  But  what  is  the  noise  he  hears  ? 
Voices — steps.  Zoe  demurs;  nevertheless  they 
are  coming  up.  The  door  opens. 

"  Let  us  see  her  once  more !  We  won't 
make  any  noise,"  say  the  childish  voices ;  and 
all  the  little  people  of  the  town  come  in,  hold- 
ing their  breath.  They  are  loaded  down  with 
flowers, — not  the  costly  exotics  cultivated  in 
gardens,  but  the  flowers  which  the  good  God 
scatters  in  profusion  on  the  earth,  to  embellish 
it,  and  make  us  think  of  Him.  The  room  is 
filled  with  the  perfume  of  primroses  and  wild 
hyacinth,  of  lilies  and  hawthorn ;  the  chil- 
dren cover  the  bed  with  daisies  and  forget-me- 
nots,  and  all  the  wild  flowers  they  have  been 
able  to  find ;  and  tnen,  in  spite  of  their  prom- 
ise not  to  make  a  noise,  they  burst  into  loud 
sobs.  "It  is  our  present,  the  field-flowers," 
they  say,  weeping.  "  We  have  no  flowers  like 
what  she  used  to  give  MS,  but  we  went  a  great 
way  to  find  these  for  her.  She  does  not  refuse 
them.  Does  she  not  hear  us,  and  know  that 
•we  love  her  ?  " 


Does  she  hear  them  ?  One  would  almost 
think  so,  for  a  slight  flush  has  appeared  on 
her  face,  and  her  lips  have  moved  slightly. 

"  My  God !"  cries  the  grandfather.  "  Quick, 
quick  !  the  doctor !"  and,  trembling,  he  bends 
over  the  face,  which  shows  signs  of  animation. 
"  She  is  alive  !  she  is  alive  ! "  he  cries,  as  the 
physician  enters. 

The  doctor  takes  her  hand.  "  She  is  saved," 
he  says.  "  But  what  are  all  those  flowers  for? 
and  these  children,  what  are  they  doing  here? 
They  are  enough  to  kill  the  patient." 

"  No,"  said  Marie,  "  let  them  stay :  "  the 
fragrance  revived  me,  and  their  voices  waked 
me." 

Marie  of  the  Flowers  is  well ;  the  doctor  says 
she  was  in  a  lethargy,  but  the  children  will 
not  believe  it,  nor  will  their  mothers.  To 
them  she  was  dead ;  and  the  good  God  opened 
the  gates  of  paradise  that  she  might  come 
back  to  earth,  for  He  heard  the  prayers  of  the 
little  children,  and  He  had  compassion  on 
their  sorrow.  "  Because,  too,"  say  the  people 
of  the  old  town,  "God  loves,  those  who  love 
the  poor." 


The  Power  of  Kindness. 


OD  is  charity ;  God  is  love ;  God 
is  kindness  itself — the  Fount, 
the  Source  of  all  charity,  kind- 
ness, and  love.  When  God 
created  us  in  His  own  image 
He  kindled  in  our  hearts  the  divine 
spark  of  charity,  and  wished  that 
we  should  make  it  grow  and  fructify. 
It  is  our  duty  to  love  God  in  an  es- 
pecial manner,  and  to  love  our  parents,  who 
are  the  representatives  of  God,  also  in  an  es- 
pecial manner,  and  this  was  why  God  kindled 
in  our  hearts  the  divine  fire  of  charity.  But 
it  is  also  our  duty,  as  explained  by  our  Holy 
Mother  the  Church,  to  love  our  neighbors  as 
ourselves,  and  to  show  this  love  by  kind  acts, 
and  by  forbearance  under  injuries. 

Those  who  have  kept  alive  the  divine  fire  of 
charity  in  their  souls  will  not  fail  to  show  its 
effects  in  acts  of  kindness  to  others  whenever 
opportunity  offers.  Opportunity  for  grand 
displays  of  charity  are  not  in  the  power  of 
everyone,  but  there  are  always  occasions  for 
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little  acts  of  kindness,  of  forbearance,  that  in 
the  long  run  are  often  more  meritorious  than 
the  munificent  alms  of  the  rich.  We  may  not 
always  have  money  to  give  to  the  poor ;  we 
cannot  always  visit  the  sick ;  we  cannot  al- 
ways do  acts  that  will  astonish  and  edify  the 
world,  but  we  can  always  give  a  kind  word, 
forbear  an  angry  or  indignant  retort,  or  a 
demonstration  of  anger  when  some  one  says 
an  unkind  thing  or  does  us  an  injury  ;  we  can 
always — every  day,  and  sometimes  very  often 
in  the  day, — show  an  obliging  disposition,  and 
do  little  acts  of  kindness  that  will  make  those 
around  us  happier.  This  was  the  way  in 
which  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  acted 
in  their  humble  home  at  Nazareth,  making 
all  around  them  happy,  and  drawing  them  to 
the  love  of  God  and  of  virtue.  This  was  the 
way  in  which  the  saints,  our  models,  showed 
their  Christian  charity,  whether  in  the  midst 
of  poverty  or  wealth,  as  we  read  in  the  Life  of 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  and  in  the  Life  of 
the  holy  Cure  of  Ars.  Any  departure  from 
this  rule  is  a  departure  from  Christian  charity ; 
and  St.  John  the  Evangelist  says  that  we 
cannot  love  God  whom  we  do  not  see,  if  we  do 
not  love  our  neighbor  whom  we  do  see  and 
whom  our  Lord  has  commanded  us  to  love, 
not  better  than  ourselves,  but  as  we  do  our- 
selves. 

There  is,  I  should  think,  no  person  who  has 
not  felt  the  soothing  effect  of  little  acts  of 
voluntary  kindness — trifling  in  appearance, 
but  valuable,  because  springing  from  the  heart. 
A  little  incident  once  occurred  to  me  which 
suggested  a  train  of  thought  on  this  subject, 
and  which  I  will  here  transcribe. 

I  was  just  setting  out  to  visit  a  little  sick 
friend,  who  resided  about  five  miles  from  my 
own  home,  and,  being  a  good  pedestrian,  was 
proceeding  at  a  brisk  pace  down  a  pleasant 
lane  leading  toward  the  high  road,  when  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  group  of  boys  who 
were  plucking  wild-roses.  One,  a  little  pale- 
faced,  black-eyed  fellow  had  just  secured  two 
more  beautiful  than  the  rest,  which  he  held 
separate  from  them,  in  one  hand ;  and,  if  I 
may  judge  by  the  care  he  bestowed  on  them, 
he  was  evidently  proud  of  his  prize.  Now,  I 
am  particularly  fond  of  wild-roses,  for  I  think 
of  all  the  fair  flowers  which  the  beneficent 
Creator  has  bestowed  to  gladden  the  senses, 
they  possess  the  most  delicate  beauty  and  the 
sweetest  perfume. 


As  I  approached  the  boys,  I  cast  an  admir- 
ing glance  on  the  two  beautiful  buds  ;  and  a 
feeling  of  gladness  took  possession  of  my  mind 
when  I  thought  that  these  ragged  little  fel- 
lows, though  their  dwelling  was  in  all  prob- 
ability in  a  dim  and  dirty  street,  still  possessed 
gardens  and  flowers  of  which  none  could  de- 
prive them,  and  which  bad  been  provided  alike 
for  rich  and  poor  by  Him  who  forms  nothing 
in  vain. 

Whether  the  child  observed  my  look,  and 
with  a  childish  instinct  read  my  thoughts 
also,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
there  is  a  sort  of  mysterious  bond  of  sympathy 
between  persons  of  similar  tastes,  especially 
those  who  are  lovers  of  nature.  At  any  rate, 
there  was  sympathy  between  the  little  black- 
eyes  'and  myself,  for  he  turned  towards  me, 
and,  with  the  frank  and  natural  grace  of  child- 
hood, placed  the  treasured  flowers  in  my  hand. 
I  was  much  pleased  at  this  instance  of  un- 
looked-for kindness,  and  thanked  him  so  heart- 
ily that  his  bright  eyes  fairly  sparkled  with 
delight  at  finding  his  little  offering  appre- 
ciated. I  had  walked  a  few  steps  on  my  way, 
when  I  remembered  that  my  basket  contained 
some  oranges;  so  I  retraced  my  steps  and 
offered  him  a  few,  which,  you  may  be  sure, 
were  gladly  accepted.  But  mark  the  result. 
When  his  companions  saw  this,  they,  too,  of- 
fered me,  not  a  rose  or  two,  but  large  bunches, 
doubtless  hoping  to  receive  a  similar  recom- 
pense. And  did  these  flowers  prove  equally 
acceptable  ?  Certainly  not.  I  refused  them  ; 
and  after  again  thanking  the  kind  boy,  passed 
on  my  way,  musing  on  the  little  incident 
which  had  for  a  moment  interrupted  my  walk, 
and  trying  to  draw  a  lesson  from  it. 

The  little  sick  friend  I  was  on  my  way  to 
see  was  my  godchild,  a  dear  girl  about  three 
years  old.  She  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill ; 
and  as  she  had  been  left  in  charge  of  her  for- 
mer nurse,  a  cottager's  wife,  whilst  business 
detained  her  parents  in  London,  I  was  sent 
for  to  see  what  should  be  done  until  they  could 
be  informed  of  their  child's  illness.  The  doc- 
tor was  called  in ;  but  I  found  the  little  one 
so  ill  that  I  remained  and  nursed  her  myself, 
until  I  could  remove  her  to  my  own  home.  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  devoted  affection 
shown  her  by  every  member  of  the  cottager's 
family  ;  the  man  thinking  nothing  of  setting 
out,  after  returning  from  a  hard  day's  work, 
to  walk  ten  miles,  in  order  to  procure  for  the 
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little  patient  better  medical  aid  than  the  vil- 
lage afforded. 

However,  it  is  not  of  the  sick  child  I  wish 
to  speak  but  of  the  cottager's  old  mother, 
who  lived  with  him,  and  whom  he  supplied 
with  all  the  comforts  her  age  demanded  and 
his  humble  means  could  furnish.  Still  she 
was  not  satisfied  ;  and  after  puzzling  for  some 
time  to  discover  the  reason,  I  at  last  succeeded. 
I  found  that  the  old  woman  had  many  rather 
unpleasant  peculiarities,  which  annoyed  her 
daughter-in-law  not  a  little,  and  amongst  the 
rest  a  love  of  tobacco  was  one  of  the  greatest 
grievances.  The  good  woman  could  humor 
her  in  great  things,  and  had  she  been  ill 
would  have  nursed  her  with  an  unwearied 
kindness ;  but  she  could  not  bear  with  pa- 
tience the  little  whims  of  her  aged  relative;  she 
could  not  overcome  her  repugnance  to  tobacco 
so  far  as  to  light  her  pipe,  though  she  supplied 
her  with  the  means  of  indulging  in  the  offen- 
sive habit ;  and  consequently  the  poor  old 
woman,  who  was  above  ninety  years  of  age, 
often  fumbled  about  the  fireside  unable  to  pro- 
cure one  spark. 

Now,  I  also  had  a  great  aversion  to  to- 
bacco in  every  form,  but  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
one  so  old  and  helpless  annoyed  by  a  trifle ; 
I  therefore  made  a  point  of  watching  her, 
and  supplying  her  little  wants.  The  conse- 
quence was  that,  though  I  stayed  only  a  few 
days  under  the  same  roof,  she  was  so  much 
touched  by  my  almost  worthless  attentions 
that,  old,  deaf,  and  helpless,  she  yet  wept  bit- 
terly when  I  left  her ;  and  I  believe  what  I 
did  excited  more  gratitude  in  her  aged  bosom 
than  all  the  substantial  benefits  conferred  by 
her  children. 

Her  daughter-in-law  was  much  struck  with 
the  old  woman's  partiality  for  me.  I  explained 
the  reason  of  it,  and  persuaded  her  to  try  the 
same  plan.  I  told  her  it  must  be  useless  to 
strive  to  change  habits  which  had  been  formed 
so  many  years ;  therefore  she  should  endeavor, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  indulge  them,  feeling  sure 
she  would  find  pleasure  in  so  doing.  She  ac- 
knowledged the  force  of  my  argument,  and 
promised  to  try  not  to  feel  irritated  by  the 
whims  of  her  mother-in-law,  but  to  render  her 
cheerfully  and  willingly  the  little  services  she 
required. 

The  result  has  proved  as  I  anticipated  ;  for 
the  old  woman,  who  was  constantly  grum- 
bling, and  declaring  she  was  a  burden  to  her 


children,  is  now  rendered  happy  by  trivial 
acts  of  kindness,  which  do  not  cost  the  be- 
stower  of  them  one  farthing,  or  occupy  more 
than  a  few  minutes  daily. 

I  trust  the  incidents  I  have  related  will  not 
be  told  in  vain ;  but  I  sincerely  hope  they 
may  be  the  means  of  turning  the  thoughts  of 
my  readers  to  the  cultivation  of  an  obliging 
and  kind  disposition,  which  is,  in  the  young 
especially,  a  never-failing  charm.  I  have 
studied  the  subject,  and  have  invariably  found 
that  I  made  more  friends  by  my  practice  of 
never  missing  an  opportunity  of  rendering  a 
service,  when  time  permitted,  than  by  the 
more  important  duties  which  I  have  been 
called  on  to  perform.  Let  not  my  young 
friends,  however,  suppose  that  I  would  teach 
them  to  neglect  great  matters  for  little  ones, 
but  merely  to  give  a  due  attention  to  both  ; 
and,  whether  in  their  own  family- circle  or 
among  strangers,  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  kind- 
ness, the  fruits  of  which  will  be  a  comfort  to 
others  and  a  pleasure  to  themselves. 

C.  C.  K. 


Bonaparte's  Love  of  Church  Bells. 


HE    sound    of    bells    produced 
upon   Bonaparte  a  singular  ef- 


fect, which  I  could  never  ac- 
count for ;  he  listened  to  them 
with  delight.  When  we  were 
at  Malmaison,  and  walking  in  the 
avenue  leading  to  the  plain  of  Ruel, 
how  often  has  the  tolling  of  the  vil- 
lage bell  interrupted  our  most  serious 
conversations !  He  stopped  short,  lest  the 
moving  of  our  feet  should  cause  the  loss  of  any 
of  those  sounds  which  charmed  him.  He 
used  even  to  be  vexed  because  my  feelings 
on  these  occasions  did  not  accord  with  his 
own.  So  powerful  was  the  effect  produced 
upon  him  by  the  sound  of  these  bells,  that  his 
voice  would  falter  as  he  said :  "Ah !  this  re- 
calls to  my  mind  the  first  years  I  passed  at 
Brienne ;  *  I  was  then  happy."  When  the 
bells  had  ceased  he  would  resume  his  gigantic 
speculations,  and  launch  into  futurity,  place  a 
crown  upon  his  head,  and  hurl  kings  from 
their  thrones. — Bourrienne's  Memoirs  of  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. 


'Napoleon's  first  school,  conducted  by  monks. 
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The  History  of  My  Conversion  to  the 
Catholic  Church.* 

BT  THB    REV.   JOHN   THAYER. 


jHE  public  papers  have  already  announced 
the  conversion  of  a  Protestant  minister 
wrought  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  the 
miracles  of  the  Venerable  Labre.  f  I  am  that 
Protestant  converted  to  the  faith ;  and  being 
led  to  it  by  a  very  special  providence,  like  the 
blind  man  in  the  Gospel  miraculously  healed, 
it  gives  me  pleasure,  and  I  think  it  my  duty, 
to  publish  the  goodness  of  a  bountiful  God, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  light  and  life 
of  grace. 

I  was  born  in  Boston,  of  a  family  in  easy 
circumstances.  I  was  brought  up  there  in  the 
Protestant  religion,  the  only  prevailing  and 
almost  the  only  one  known  in  New  England. 
At  first  I  had  refused  to  study,  but  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  by  reflection,  and  a  certain  desire  of 
improvement,  I  entreated  my  parents  to  send 
me  to  school.  By  dint  of  application  I  re- 
paired lost  time,  and,  by  the  help  of  a  good 
teacher,  made  tolerably  rapid  progress.  At 
the  conclusion  of  my  studies,  I  was  made  a 
minister  of  the  Puritan  sect,  and  exercised  my 
function  for  two  years,  applying  myself  to  the 
study  of  Holy  Scripture  and  to  preaching.  In 
the  mean  time  I  felt  a  secret  inclination  to 
travel ;  I  nourished  the  desire,  and  formed  a 
resolution  of  passing  into  Europe  to  learn  the 
languages  which  are  most  in  use,  and  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  states, 

*  First  published  in  1787,  and  now  reprinted  (accord- 
ing to  promise)  from  a  rare  pamphlet. — ED.  A.  M. 
t  St.  Benedict  Joseph  Labre,  Canonized  Dec.  8, 1881. 


of  the  manners,  customs,  laws  and  government 
of  the  principle  nations,  in  order  to  acquire, 
by  this  political  knowledge,  a  greater  conse- 
quence in  my  own  country,  and  thus  to  become 
more  useful  to  it.  Such  were  my  human  views, 
without  the  least  suspicion  of  the  secret  de- 
signs of  Providence,  which  was  preparing  for 
me  more  precious  advantages. 

I  embarked  for  Europe,  and  arrived  in  France 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1781.    I  remained  there 
ten  months,  totally  taken  up  in  studying  the 
language,  in  reading  the  best  authors,  and  in 
instructing  myself  in  the  principles  of  the 
Government.    I  was  there  attacked  with  a  fit 
of  illness,  and  as  I  feared  that  it  would  be  at- 
tended with   serious  consequences,  my  first 
concern  was  to  forbid  that  any  Catholic  priest 
should  be  suffered  to  come  near  me  ;  such  was 
my  attachment  to  my  own  sect.    After  my 
recovery,  I  spent  three  months  in  England, 
attentive,  as  in  France,  in  observing  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  country.    I  was  de- 
sired to  preach ;  I  complied ;  but  it  being  ob- 
served that  my  doctrine  did  not  agree  with  that 
of  the  persons  before  whom  I  spoke,  I  replied 
that  I  had  taken  it  from  the  Gospel.    It  is  on 
this  that  all  the  sects,  however  opposite  to 
each  other,  establish  their  various  systems ;  a 
striking  proof  of  the  necessity  of  a  living  au- 
thority to  fix  its  true  sense  !    I  returned  to 
France,  with  the  intention  of  passing  thence 
to  Rome,  constantly  bent  on  the  same  pur- 
suits ;    and,  as  it  may  easily  be    imagined, 
strongly  prejudiced  both  against  the  nation 
and  religion  of  that  country,  which  had  been 
represented  to  me  in  the  most  odious  colors. 
However,  during  my  stay  in  France  I  had 
formed  a  more  favorable  idea  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  my  intercourse  with  the  Italians 
contributed  also  to  remove  my  prejudices. 
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In  our  passage  from  Marseilles  to  Rome  we 
were  becalmed,  and  obliged  to  stop  some  days 
at  a  little  port  called  Port  Ercole.  The  Mar- 
quis D'Elmoro,  a  respectable  old  gentleman, 
received  me  without  any  recommendation  to 
him,  and  treated  me  with  the  kindness  and  af- 
fection of  a  father  :  his  house,  his  table,  his  li- 
brary were  at  my  service ;  and  when  we  parted, 
he  made  me  promise  to  correspond  with  him. 
I  had  the  happiness  wherever  I  went  to  meet 
with  Italians  of  the  same  character;  and 
all  with  whom  I  have  been  concerned  have 
shown  the  same  eagerness  to  oblige  me,  espe- 
cially the  worthy  and  virtuous  family  in  which 
I  lodged  at  Rome,  and  in  which  I  found  my- 
self as  in  the  centre  of  my  own  family.  Such 
goodness,  such  cordiality  to  a  stranger,  to  an 
avowed  Protestant,  at  once  touched  and  sur- 
prised me.  This  religion,  said  I,  is  not,  then, 
so  unsociable,  and  does  not,  as  I  have  been  told, 
inspire  sentiments  of  aversion  and  intolerancy 
to  those  of  a  different  persuasion. 

Thus,  from  day  to  day,  I  condemned  the  un- 
just prejudices  which  had  been  suggested  to 
me,  and  God  disposed  matters  at  a  distance  to 
bring  me  insensibly  to  the  happy  term  at 
which  I  have  arrived.  My  first  concern  at 
Rome  was  to  visit  the  most  celebrated  master- 
pieces and  monuments  of  antiquity,  which  at- 
tract the  notice  of  strangers ;  among  others, 
the  Rotunda  or  Pantheon,  a  temple  formerly 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  all  the  false  dei- 
ties of  paganism,  but  at  present  dedicated  to 
the  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  of  all  the 
saints.  At  the  sight  of  this  superb  edifice  1 
was  struck  with  an  idea  which  appeared  to  me 
sublime,  and  which  I  thought  might  furnish 
the  subject  of  an  elegant  discourse,  if  the  Cath- 
olic religion  were  true.  The  following  is,  in 
substance,  the  idea  which  occurred  to  me  at 
that  time  :  "  This  temple,  formerly  consecrated 
to  the  worship  of  false  gods,  now  become  the 
temple  of  the  true  God ;  the  Cross  of  Jesus 
Christ  raised  on  the  wrecks  of  the  idols,  col- 
lected to  form  for  it,  as  it  were,  a  more  glori- 
ous trophy,  and  thence  exhibited  to  the  whole 
world  ;  this  city,  formerly  the  mistress  of  the 
universe,  and  the  capital  of  the  pagan  world, 
now  become  the  capital  of  the  Christian 
world  ;  these,  I  say,  are  living  and  lasting 
monuments  of  the  triumphs  of  Jesus  Christ 
over  the  strony-  armed,  and  of  the  establish- 
ment of  His  empire  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of 
Satan.  Yes :  it  was  worthy  of  God  to  make 


.the  centre  of  idolatry  the  centre  of  the  true 
faith  ;  the  first  city  in  the  world  the  capital  of 
His  kingdom  ;  in  short,  this  famous  school  of 
all  arts,  this  celebrated  city,  which  draws  the 
attention  of  the  curious  and  strangers  from 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  the  school  of  truth,  and 
the  common  centre  of  union  among  all  those 
who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ :  then  nothing 
would  be  wanting  to  the  exterior  glory  of  His 
religion,  and  to  the  visibility  of  His  Church, 
which  He  undoubtedly  intended  to  exhibit  to 
the  eyes  of  all  mankind ;  it  would  then  be 
truly  a  city  built  upon  a  mountain,  so  exposed 
to  the  sight  of  all  the  world  that  it  could  not 
be  concealed.1'  This  idea  pleased  me  much ; 
and  as  I  was  fond  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pul- 
pit, I  wished  it  were  true,  to  be  able  to  treat 
so  beautiful  a  subject.  This  first  ray  of  light 
should  have  led  me  farther ;  but  as  yet  it  was 
no  more  in  my  eyes  than  a  pleasing  fancy, 
which  I  relinquished  to  attend  to  the  purposes 
I  had  formed. 

I  learned  Italian  much  sooner  and  with 
much  more  facility  than  French,  and  in  a 
short  time  was  able  to  read  the  best  authors 
in  that  language.  According  to  my  intention, 
I  studied  at  the  same  time  the  constitution 
and  actual  state  of  Rome.  From  time  to  time, 
however,  the  Catholic  religion  returned  to  my 
mind  ;  and  although  it  made  no  part  of  my 
plan  of  studies,  I  was  desirous  nevertheless  of 
instructing  myself  thoroughly  in  its  principles 
during  my  stay  in  that  city  ;  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  I  should  have  wished  to  know  the 
religion  of  Mahomet  had  I  been  at  Constan- 
tinople. I  was  far  from  suspecting  that  my 
own  was  false,  or  at  least  from  thinking  of 
embracing  another;  I  only  wished  to  know 
the  doctrine  of  Catholics  from  their  own  lips, 
that  I  might  not  impute  to  them  what  they 
did  not  avow  themselves.  In  this  design  I 
addressed  myself  to  several  ecclesiastics,  and, 
according  to  my  custom  of  adapting  my  con- 
versation to  each  one's  profession,  I  entered 
on  the  topic  of  religion ;  but  they  had  more 
piety  than  light,  and  seeing  me  a  determined 
Protestant,  they  condemned  me  without  in- 
forming me,  and  we  parted  equally  discon- 
tented— they  with  my  attachment  to  my  errors, 
and  I  with  their  zeal,  which  did  not  appear 
to  be  according  to  knowledge.  0n  the  whole, 
my  only  intention  was  to  learn  their  opinions — 
not  to  be  disabused  of  my  own  ;  and  I  thought 
of  nothing  more  than  to  satisfy  my  curiosity. 
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But,  thanks  to  that  admirable  Providence 
which  made  all  conduce  to  my  good,  as  the 
desire  of  travelling  had  led  me  to  the  centre  of 
light,  without  my  knowledge,  so  the  desire  of 
instructing  myself  brought  me  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  without  my  intention.  Af- 
ter having  often  sought  for  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  some  person  well  informed, 
both  able  and  willing  to  instruct  me  thor- 
oughly in  the  Catholic  doctrine,  I  met  with 
two  ecclesiastics  in  a  place  which  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  frequent.  I  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  them,  and  declared  who  I  was  and 
what  I  wanted.  At  that  time  I  thought  with 
respect  to  the  Jesuits,  as  most  other  Protest- 
ants do  ;  but  yet  I  told  them  I  should  be  glad 
to  form  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  them. 
"I  know,"  said  I,  "that  they  are  cunning, 
designing  men,  but  they  are  celebrated  for 
their  learning ;  and  while  I  profit  by  their 
lights,  I  will  carefully  guard  myself  against 
their  subtlety." 

The  two  persons  with  whom  I  was  then 
conversing  were  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  My 
frankness  did  not  displease  them;  they  de- 
clared themselves  what  they  were,  adding  that 
they  would  not  undertake  to  give  me  the  in- 
structions I  desired,  but  would  refer  me  to  an 
able  man,  who  could  satisfy  my  inquiries.  In 
effect  they  introduced  me  to  one  of  their  breth- 
ren, who  was  well  known  in  Rome,  and  much 
distinguished  for  his  learning  and  piety. 
"  Sir,",  said  I,  when  introduced  to  the  gentle- 
man, "I  may  possibly  have  conceived  some 
false  notions  of  your  religion,  as  all  the  knowl- 
edge I  have  of  it  is  taken  from  the  report  of 
its  enemies ;  if  this  be  the  case,  I  wish  to  be 
undeceived,  for  I  would  not  entertain  a  preju- 
dice against  any  person,  not  even  against  the 
devil.  Yet  do  not  think  of  converting  me, 
for  certainly  you  will  not  succeed." 

This  blunt  introduction  did  not  prevent 
him  from  receiving  me  with  a  gentleness  and 
affability  which  could  only  be  the  effect  of 
true  charity.  He  consented  to  have  some 
conferences  on  religion.  At  first  he  exposed, 
in  order,  all  the  articles  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  which  exposition  lasted  some  days. 
I  listened  with  attention,  and  without  inter- 
rupting him  ;  but,  on  my  return  home,  never 
failed  to  set  down  in  writing  the  difficulties 
and  arguments  which  seemed  to  combat  each 
one  of  these  dogmas  and  articles.  Though  many 
difficulties  occurred  to  my  mind,  I  could  not 


but  remark  a  wonderful  harmony  through  the 
whole  system  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  wis- 
dom which  seemed  to  have  something  divine. 
When  he  finished  his  exposition,  I  proposed, 
in  ray  turn,  my  difficulties  and  doubts ;  and  we 
spent  above  three  months  in  discussing  these 
articles.  I  was  oftentimes  at  a  loss  for  a  reply, 
because  I  was  candid  in  the  discussion,  and 
sincerely  meant  to  instruct  myself,  and  not  to 
cavil :  yet  many  obscurities  and  embarrass- 
ments still  remained,  which  I  was  anxious  to 
remove  ;  and  as  this  respectable  man  could 
only  give  me  a  few  leisure  hours,  and  at  inter- 
vals, to  fill  up  the  vacant  time  between  our 
conferences  I  had  recourse  to  another  Jesuit 
who  had  not  less  zeal  or  less  knowledge.  He 
began  with  me  in  a  manner  which  surprised 
me.  "We  will  not,"  said  he,  "enter  on  this 
subject  at  present :  go  say  the  Lord's  Prayer 
thrice,  and  return  to  me  on  such  a  day." 

I  could  not  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  sin- 
gularity of  this  reception,  and  replied :  "  I  am 
not  yet  a  member  of  your  Church,  and  already 
you  impose  on  me  a  penance  ! "  We  parted  ; 
but  reflecting  afterwards  that  prayer,  far  from 
misleading,  must  be  of  real  service  to  me,  and 
that  a  religion  which  teaches  to  begin  by 
prayer  an  inquiry  into  its  tenets,  must  be 
confident  that  they  are  established  on  solid 
proofs,  I  complied  with  what  he  had  pre- 
scribed, and  met  him  on  the  day  appointed. 
I  was  already  acquainted  with  the  Catholic 
doctrine  ;  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
clear  up  those  points  concerning  which  I  still 
had  my  doubts.  As  I  proposed  my  difficulties 
on  each  of  these  heads,  he  pointed  out  the  pas- 
sages in  the  best  theologians  and  controvert- 
ists,  where  they  are  treated  at  large  ;  he  pro- 
cured me  their  works,  and  I  read  them  with 
attention.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
thoroughly  each  one  of  the  articles  contested 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  and  of 
weighing  the  reasons  which  the  latter  allege 
to  support  their  sentiments.  I  derived  like- 
wise much  help  from  an  Augustinian  friar  to 
whom  I  addressed  myself  at  the  same  time. 
He  took  particular  pains  to  show  me  the  dif- 
ference which  Catholics  make  between  articles 
of  faith  and  simple  opinions  which  the  Church 
permits  to  be  treated  in  schools,  without  either 
adopting  or  rejecting  them.  This  distinction 
threw  a  light  on  the  subject,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  put  clearness  in  my  ideas  :  for  Prot- 
estants, by  blending  these  two  objects,  are  ac- 
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customed  to  create  confusion  in  the  whole 
system.  There  is  a  perfect  unity  of  faith 
among  Catholics ;  it  is  true  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent opinions  on  many  undecided  points. 
It  is  from  mixing  together  these  two  things, 
which  are  so  widely  different,  that  our  adver- 
saries take  occasion  to  attribute  to  faith  what 
only  belongs  to  free  and  indifferent  opinions. 

The  care  which  I  thus  took  to  consult  sev- 
eral doctors  proved  doubly  useful  to  me ;  for 
at  the  same  time  that  I  profited  by  the  lights 
of  each  of  them,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
mark that  they  agreed  perfectly  in  matters  of 
faith,  which  indeed  must  be  one,  as  truth  is 
one.  This  uniformity,  which  has  subsisted 
among  Catholics  through  all  ages,  made  a 
lively  impression  on  me,  because  I  had  .never 
discovered  it  among  Protestants.  I  had  been 
connected  with  the  heads  of  our  sects  ;  I  had 
often  conversed  with  them  ;  I  knew  their  sen- 
timents: there  were  not  two  among  them 
who  agreed  in  the  most  essential  articles ; 
what  is  more,  there  was  not  one  who  had  not 
varied  in  his  doctrine.  I  recollect  that  one  of 
our  most  celebrated  preachers  once  made  the 
same  declaration  to  me.  "  When  I  preached 
in  such  a  place,"  said  he,  "  I  passed  for  hetero- 
dox ;  I  was  so  at  that  time,  for  I  had  very  er- 
roneous sentiments  ;  but  I  have  changed  since; 
and  were  I  to  preach  there  at  present  my  doc- 
trine would  be  judged  pure  and  orthodox. 
But  this  is  common  to  all  our  preachers ;  I  do 
not  know  one  who  has  not,  like  myself,  varied 
in  his  doctrine."  This  declaration  made  no 
impression  on  me  at  the  time  he  was  speak- 
ing ;  but  it  has  occurred  since,  and  has  given 
rise  to  many  reflections ; — another  proof  which 
verifies  the  common  saying  that  good  or  evil 
principles  imbibed  in  youth  produce  sooner  or 
later  their  effect. 

This  instability  of  our  leading  men  in  their 
doctrine  caused  me  much  pain  :  I  saw  that  it 
was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  Protestants,  which  con- 
stitutes each  one  the  judge  of  his  own  belief. 
By  this  principle  there  can  be  no  fixed  rule  of 
faith.  It  is  this  which  causes  the  eternal  con- 
tradiction of  ministers  among  themselves,  and 
the  frequent  variations  of  each  of  them  in 
their  doctrine.  I  had  endeavored  to  conciliate 
their  systems,  but  could  find  no  other  way 
than  by  supposing  it  sufficed  to  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  intend  to  honor  God ; 
but  I  soon  found  that  this  method,  with  which 


I  was  much  pleased,  tended  equally  to  recon- 
cile the  most  opposite  and  monstrous  sects ;  I 
consequently  from  day  to  day  gave  myself 
greater  scope,  and  fixed  no  bounds  to  the  lib- 
erty of  thinking.  I  had  friends  among  the 
Quakers,  the  Anabaptists,  the  Armiuians,  and 
others,  and  in  a  short  time  I  should  have 
adopted  a  system  of  toleration  in  its  greatest 
extent. 

Protestants  vainly  pretend  that  they  admit 
Scripture  for  the  rule  of  their  faith,  since  they 
acknowledge  no  living  authority  to  determine 
its  sense  ;  since  each  one  is  suffered  to  give  it 
a  private  interpretation,  it  is  impossible  to 
convince  them  of  error ;  and  when  the  Socin- 
ian,  for  instance,  says  that  he  cannot  find  in 
Scripture  a  demonstrative  proof  of  the  Divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  no  one  has  a  right  to  require 
that  he  should  believe  this  dogma,  or  to  con- 
demn him  because  he  rejects  it.  This  princi- 
ple goes  farther,  and  leads  the  man  who  reasons 
justly  to  an  indifference  of  all  religion,  and 
saps  the  very  foundation  of  Christianity  by 
establishing  the  private  judgment  of  each  in- 
dividual the  supreme  arbiter  of  his  creed. 

This  reflection,  and  a  thousand  others  which 
occurred,  had  not,  at  that  time,  all  the  effect 
which  they  ought  to  have  produced ;  however, 
in  the  end  they  did  not  a  little  contribute  to 
open  my  eyes  to  the  truth.  My  researches 
had  already  carried  me  much  farther  than  I 
had  designed  :  at  first  I  had  only  intended  to 
form  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  Catholjc  doc- 
trine, and  I  was  insensibly  come  to  such  a 
state  that  I  discovered  nothing  in  it  but  what 
was  reasonable.  When  I  began  my  inquiry  I 
had  not  the  least  suspicion  that  my  own  sect 
was  false:  I  already  found  it  deficient,  and 
had  my  doubts,  though  I  was  very  far  from 
being  determined  to  abandon  it.  The  preju- 
dices in  which  I  had  been  educated  had  still 
too  much  influence  over  my  mind,  and  my 
heart  was  not  yet  disposed  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice which  this  change  required.  I  thought  I 
had  done  a  great  deal  by  resolving  to  take  with 
me  to  America  the  best  works  of  controversy 
which  had  been  written  by  Catholics,  and  to 
read  them  on  my  return,  with  a  determination 
of  then  changing  my  religion  if,  after  mature 
reflection,  I  could  not  answer  their  arguments; 
for  I  was  resolved,  whatever  proof  was  brought 
against  me,  not  to  make  my  abjuration  at 
Rome,  for  fear  of  taking  a  precipitate  step. 

Providence,  ever  watchful  over  me,  did  not 
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suffer  these  delays,  which  might  have  been 
fatal,  but  ordered  various  events  which  has- 
tened my  conversion.  A  work  of  Father  Se- 
gneri  on  Guardian  Angels  fell  at  that  time 
into  my  hands.  -This  pious  belief  that  each 
of  us  has  a  tutelar  angel,  the  witness  of  all  his 
actions,  was  not  new  to  me  :  it  had  been  in- 
spired into  me  from  my  infancy,  but  till  then 
had  had  little  or  no  influence  on  my  conduct 
The  perusal  of  this  work  renewed  the  impres- 
sions which  had  formerly  been  given  me  on 
this  subject :  I  reflected  on  my  past  life ;  I  re- 
proached myself  for  having  so  often  failec 
in  the  respect  which  I  owed  to  my  Guardian 
Angel,  and  I  formed  a  resolution  to  be  careful 
in  future  to  avoid  everything  which  could  dis- 
please him.*  This  attention  to  preserve  my- 
self from  sin  undoubtedly  contributed  to  my 
conversion  :  at  least  it  removed  an  obstacle  to 
the  grace  which  God  was  about  to  bestow. 
(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 

*  One  of  the  most  solid  and  rational  devotions  is  cer- 
tainly that  which  respects  the  angels,  since  it  has  for 
foundation  the  immense  benefits  which  we  have  in  all 
times  received  from  these  benevolent  beings.  But  this 
devotion  ought  to  be  peculiarly  tender  towards  those 
who  are  appointed  as  our  guardians,  and  from  whom 
we  continually  receive  an  infinity  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  favors.  This,  therefore,  after  devotion  to  our 
Lord  Jesus  and  His  Blessed  Virgin  Mother,  is  what  I 
most  warmly  inculcate  on  all  my  friends,  particularly 
those  who  are  young,  as  an  excellent  preservative 
against  sin,  and  as  a  means  of  advancing  in  virtue. 


The  Italian  Fisherman's  Song. 

BY    THE    REV.   DR.   LEE. 

I  VER  the  crested  waves 

Sun  sinking  low  ; 
Gliding  by  ocean's  caves, 
Rapid  our  prow. 

Grey  grow  the  deep'ning  skies 

Purpling  the  sea ; 
Softly  our  songs  arise, 

Mother,  to  thee. 

Advocate  !  thou  art  sure, 

Undefiled  Dove ! 
Mother  of  God  all  pure, 

Thee  let  us  love. 

He  is  thy  Son,  and  thou 

Gavest  Him  birth ; 
He  is  thy  God,  and  now 

Rules  o'er  the  earth. 


He  as  the  Son  of  man 

Needed  thy  care ; 
Yet  as  thy  God  He  can 

Answer  thy  prayer. 

O'er  the  wild  waters  now 

Darkening  and  dun, 
Swift  glides  our  vessel's  prow, 

Long  sunk  the  sun. 

Night  is  around  us  black, 

Dangers  increase ; 
One  Star  points  out  our  track 

Homeward  to  peace. 

Dark  is  the  looming  sky, 

Stormy  the  sea ; 
Pilgrims  we  look  on  high, 

Mother,  to  thee ! 

Waiting  in  faith  and  love 
Pure  hearts  to  bring  -f 

Long  we  to  greet  above 
Jesus  our  King ! 

Saints  and  the  ransomed  stand, 

Mother,  near  thee ; 
Angels  in  mystic  band  ; 

Never  more  sea. 

Perfect  the  peace  and  joy, 

Never  can  pall ; 
Pleasures  without  alloy, 

God  all  in  all ! 


Joseph  Haydn.— The  Story  of  his  Life. 


BY   FRANZ   VON    SEKBURG. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  entertainment  at  the  Castle  of  Man- 
nersdorf  had  many  pleasant  consequences  for 
Haydn.    Though  he  was  not  dispensed  from 
his  duties  as  a  servant,  yet  these  duties  were 
[ess    frequently,  and    less    rudely  demanded. 
Correr,  especially,  treated  him  with  a  certain 
respect,  and  permitted  him  to  make  use  of  the 
spinet  whenever  he  pleased,  of  which  permis- 
sion Haydn  was  not  slow  to  avail   himself. 
Besides  this,  the  scenes  of  the  evening  at  the 
castle  became  known  amongst  the  visitors  at 
iiannersdorf,  and  "the  musical  servant"  was 
much  sought  for.     Haydn  was  looked  upon  as 
a  wonderful  personage,  who  could  not  only 
clean  his  masters1  shoes,  but  who  could  also 
mprovise  the  most  beautiful  melodies.    He 
was  requested  to  take  charge  of  the  organ  on 
Sundays  ;  and  when  in  the  afternoon  he  played 
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on  Correr's  spinet,  there  was  a  regular  gather- 
ing of  eager  listeners  beneath  his  window. 
Many  a  young  man's  head  would  be  turned 
by  this  general  admiration,  but  Haydn  only 
smiled,  and  devoted  himself  the  more  exactly 
to  his  duties  as  a  servant.  But  he  was  heart- 
ily rejoiced  when  the  day  arrived  for  their  de- 
parture and  he  could  lay  aside  his  awkward 
position.  He  joyfully  helped  to  pack  the  im- 
mense wagon,  took  his  place  on  the  box,  and 
gratefully  answered  the  friendly  good-byes  that 
greeted  him  on  all  sides. 

After  Haydn's  return  to  Vienna,  it  seemed 
as  if  Fortune,  having  so  long  turned  her  back 
upon  him,  was  determined  to  make  reparation. 
He  was  much  sought  as  a  teacher,  and  was 
well  paid,  so  that  now  no  evening  passed  on 
which  he  could  not  thank  God  that,  amongst 
other  blessings,  he  had  some  money  in  his 
purse.  And  in  proportion  as  his  cares  dimin- 
ished, his  natural  overflowing  good  spirits  re- 
turned. Ditters  took  good  care  that  there 
should  be  no  lack  of  opportunities  for  Haydn 
to  give  vent  to  his  spirit  of  fun  and  mischief, 
which,  however,  never  led  him  to  transgress 
the  bounds  of  moderation  and  propriety. 

On  a  cool  and  blustering  evening  in  the  fall, 
Ditters,  with  cheeks  aglow,  came  into  Haydn's 
room,  and,  instead  of  the  usual  salutation,  he 
called  out :  "Are  you  in  voice  this  evening  ?  " 

".What  a  question!"  answered  Haydn. 
"  Of  course  I  am  ;  I  can  sing  or  bellow,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Besides,  my  dear  friend, 
for  the  future  I  shall  decline  answering  such 
a  question.  When  you  want  my  services,  I 
shall  always  be  in  voice  and  humor." 

"  Very  good,  then  !  Be  ready  for  ten  o'clock 
to-night.  You  must  help  us  with  your  mag- 
nificent voice  in  a  serenade  that  we  are  going 
to  give  the  beautiful  wife  of  Bernardon,  man- 
ager of  the  Karnthner  Theatre," 

"  Hurrah  !  You  may  count  on  me.  I  will 
be  there.  You  know  what  a  passion  I  have 
for  serenades ;  they  are  very  attractive ;  one  is 
half  artist,  half  strolling  musician,  is  gladly 
listened  to,  heartily  applauded,  and  generally 
well  paid." 

At  the  appointed  hour  several  dark  forms 
could  be  seen  walking  towards  Bernardon's 
house.  There  was  a  short,  whispered  consul- 
tation, then  some  charming  songs,  by  clear  and 
melodious  voices,  floated  on  the  dark  wings 
of  the  night.  How  full  and  clear  and  enchant- 
ing the  music  sounded  at  that  quiet  hour  ! 


After  a  while  the  singers  closed  their  books 
and  blew  out  the  lights.  Then  Haydn  took 
the  mandolin,  woke  its  soft  and  almost  weep- 
ing accords,  and  sang  a  melody  that  sounded 
like  a  greeting  from  the  distant  spirit-land. 
Windows  were  opened  in  all  directions,  and 
breathlessly  the  audience  listened  to  the  en- 
chanting notes,  which  seemed  as  if  they 
dropped  like  pearls  from  heaven.  Bernardon 
had  come  down  out  of  his  house,  and,  pro- 
tected by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  he  glided 
close  to  the  singers,  who  did  not  appear  to  no- 
tice him.  But  Haydn  had  seen  his  figure,  and 
now,  out  of  mere  sport,  he  passed  from  the 
solemn  tones  of  his  song  to  a  skipping  dance, 
then  to  a  march,  and  concluded  his  melodies 
by  joining  them  all  together  in  a  jovial  air. 

Bernardon  could  hardly  contain  himself. 
Every  member  of  his  body  moved  with  the 
music,  and  it  was  comical  to  see  the  lean  and 
nervous  little  man  clawing  the  air  with  his 
hands,  gathering  himself  together  cat-fashion, 
and  then  letting  himself  out  suddenly,  like  a 
snake,  to  his  full  length.  At  times  he  stood 
motionless  as  a  statue,  his  chin  resting  on  his 
hand,  and  presently  every  spring  of  his  body 
was  in  motion. 

"  Young  man ! "  he  cried,  shaking  hands 
with  Haydn,  "a  genius  slumbers  in  your 
breast !  But  what  do  I  say  ?  A  genius  ?  No  : 
in  you  lives  Music  herself  in  her  manifold 
beauty.  From  the  lips  of  the  theatre-man- 
ager Bernardon  this  is  praise,  for  which  every 
thinking  man  must  envy  you.  And  I  will  re- 
ward you  royally." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  looked  at 
Haydn,  majestically.  "Come  to  me  in  the 
morning,"  he  said,  with  an  air  that  was  in- 
tended to  be  very  significant.  "  You  can  then 
say  that  you  spoke  with  Bernardon,  and  that 
will  be  for  you  the  key  to  fame." 

Haydn  took  the  matter  very  coolly.  He 
would  have  preferred  to  shake  off  the  dapper 
little  fellow  and  then  have  a  good  laugh,  but 
he  felt  that  he  must  patiently  submit  to  be 
the  victim  of  a  comical  enthusiast.  At  last 
Bernardon  took  himself  off,  and  Haydn,  now 
breathing  freely,  leaned  on  his  friend's  arm. 
"  Ditters,"  he  whispered,  "  with  your  hand  on 
your  heart  tell  me,  is  not  that  shrivelled  old 
codger  crazy  ?  " 

"What  an  idea!"  said  Ditters,  sharply. 
"  Bernardon  is  a  friend  of  art  such  as  there 
are  few  of.  You  may  be  proud  of  his  praise." 
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Haydn  shook  his  head  dissatisfied.  "Then 
it  is  no  great  good  fortune  to  be  an  artist.-  My 
music  turned  the  fellow  into  a  half  lunatic, 
instead  of  filling  him  with  quiet  pleasure." 

"You  don't  understand  the  man,"  answered 
Ditters,  snappishly,  and  he  thus  dismissed  the 
subject. 

Next  day  Haydn  called  on  Bernardon.  The 
latter  was  busy  at  his  writing-desk ;  he  cast  a 
patronizing  glance  on  Haydn,  pointed  to  a 
chair,  and  continued  his  writing.  After  per- 
haps a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  laid  down  his 
pen,  wiped  his  spectacles,  took  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
and  then  another,  and  said :  "  I  am  glad  that 
you  are  here."  He  then  gave  the  bell  a  violent 
pull.  A  servant  appeared,  and  stood  at  the 
door  waiting  for  orders.  "  Haydn,  go  to  the 
spinet.  Imagine  that  I  have  fallen  into  the 
water  and  am  trying  to  save  myself  by  swim- 
ming. Pay  special  attention  to  my  move- 
ments, and  express  them  in  music.  Stephen," 
he  continued,  turning  to  the  servant,  "you 
will  push  me  around  the  room  on  this  chair." 

Haydn  watched  Bernardon  in  surprise.  The 
latter  stripped  off  his  silk  coat,  and  threw 
himself  horizontally  across  a  chair  which  was 
provided  with  rollers.  The  servant  began 
to  move  chair  and  master  around  the  room. 
Bernardon  kicked  and  splashed  like  a  drown- 
ing person,  and  Haydn  painted  in  music  the 
terror  of  the  unfortunate  man,  the  dashing 
and  roaring  of  the  waves,  the  cry  for  help,  his 
growing  struggles  with  the  elements.  One 
might  imagine  that  he  heard  the  puffing  of  the 
swimmer,  the  strokes  of  his  hands,  and  felt  his 
hopes  of  being  saved.  Bernardon  swam  per- 
spiring on  his  chair ;  Stephen  still  pushed  him, 
•  thinking  to  himself  that  his  master  was  not 
far  from  being  crazy.  In  Haydn's  soul  the 
illusion  had  become  a  reality.  He  saw  but  the 
water,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  one  struggling 
for  life. 

Bernardon  jumped  from  the  chair.  For  a 
moment  he  gasped  for  breath  ;  then  he  put  on 
his  coat  and  stood  before  Haydn.  "Young 
man,  embrace  me !" 

Haydn,  who  had  no  relish  for  theatrical  dis- 
play, remained  quietly  in  his  seat,  and  did  not 
cast  himself  into  Bernardon's  outstretched 
arms. 

"  Were  you  satisfied  with  my  music  ?  "  he 
asked,  dryly. 

"Y<»u  played  like  a  finished  master.  You 
must  write  me  an  opera  ! " 


Haydn  clapped  his  hands  and  laughed.  "  I 
have  never  yet  even  heard  or  seen  an  opera. 
I  should  be  like  a  blind  man  attempting  to 
paint  the  rainbow." 

"Nonsense  !"  exclaimed  Bernardon.  "Since 
you  do  not  know  any  opera,  you  will  for  that 
very  reason  write  an  original  work.  You  will 
not  steal  melodies,  like  others ;  you  will  not 
lean  on  masters,  as  people  call  it  when  they 
copy  whole  pages.  You  will  produce  from 
yourself  alone,  and  this  will  give  your  work  a 
great  advantage  over  others." 

After  a  long  discussion  of  the  matter,  Haydn 
reluctantly  yielded.  In  a  few  weeks  he  re- 
ceived the  text  of  the  opera.  This  text  did 
not  at  all  suit  the  fine  feelings  of  Haydn,  for 
it  contained  many  passages  for  which  he  found 
no  music  in  his  soul.  He  went  several  times 
to  Bernardon  to  communicate  to  him  his 
doubts  and  fears  ;  but  the  latter  gave  no  heed 
to  his  complaints,  and  thus  our  young  friend 
set  himself  down  to  a  task  for  which  he  felt  a 
distaste.  It  is  true  that  frequently  the  whole 
power  of  his  inventive  genius  flashed  out,  but 
he  often  felt  that  he  could  make  nothing  of 
certain  passages.  The  text  had  not  that  pure 
and  fragrant  poesy  that  elevates  and  inspires 
the  composer.  The  words  had  the  dust  of 
ordinary  everyday  life  clinging  to  them,  and 
Haydn  longed  for  the  ideal. 

Tired  and  almost  sick  of  the  job,  Haydn  de- 
livered the  composition  to  Bernardon.  He 
did  not  notice  the  look  of  the  old  man  as  he 
grasped  the  partition  in  his  skinny  fingers. 

"Haydn,"  he  said,  in  a  trembling  voice, 
"  you  have  done  me  a  service  that  I  shall  never 
forget.  You  do  not  understand  me.  I  indeed 
seem  to  be  your  benefactor  by  giving  you  an 
opportunity  to  come  before  the  public  with  a 
great  work,  and  thus  to  make  a  name  for  your- 
self, and  yet  it  is  I  who  am  indebted  to  you." 

He  went  to  his  writing-desk,  opened  a 
drawer,  and  fumbled  around  in  it.  Haydn 
heard  the  jingling  of  coins.  Might  he  not 
reasonably  expect  that,  besides  the  honor, 
there  would  be  another  compensation,  which 
would  at  least  cover  his  expenses  for  music- 
paper  and  candles  ? 

Bernardon  slipped  a  packet  into  his  hand. 
"Your  work  shall  be  at  once  studied,  and  pro- 
duced as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  anxious  for 
the  evening  when  Der  Krumme  Teufel  *  comes 
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before  the  foot-lights.  Good-bye,  young  mas- 
ter. You  shall  hear  from  me  soon  again." 

Haydn  departed.  He  clutched  the  heavy 
packet  in  his  right  hand.  How  he  would  like 
to  open  it !  But  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  all 
eyes  were  fixed  on  his  closed  hand,  and  there- 
fore he  hastened  to  his  dusky  room.  There  he 
tore  the  cover  from  his  treasure,  and  twenty- 
four  ducats  sparkled  before  his  dazzled  sight. 
He  wept  for  joy,  and  kissed  the  coins  one  by 
one  as  if  they  were  long-expected  friends  come 
at  last. 

But  let  us  not  misjudge  our  good  and  no- 
ble-minded Haydn.  He  was  no  worshipper  of 
mammon :  his  soul  was  too  noble  for  that, 
and  the  school  of  poverty  through  which  he 
had  passed  taught  its  lessons  too  enduringly. 
His  subsequent  life  proves  over  and  over  again 
how  much  more  ready  he  was  to  give  than  to 
receive ;  that  he  was  shamefully  cheated  by  his 
publishers,  and  only  laughed  at  it.  He  even 
took  the  part  of  his  plunderers ;  and,  whilst 
he  was  himself  suffering  from  hunger,  he  called 
them  his  good  friends,  who  made  his  name 
known.  His  genius  sighed  to  be  free  from 
gross  cares.  It  was  not  superfluity  that  he 
desired,  but  liberty.  Therefore  it  was  that 
Haydn  rejoiced  at  the  handful  of  gold,  which 
would  enable  him  to  throw  off  his  fetters — 
fetters  which  did  not  degrade  him,  it  is  true, 
but  which  impeded  his  upward  flight,  like 
Pegasus  with  his  wings  bound. 

The  evening  at  last  came  on  which  the 
opera  Der  Krumme  Teufel  was  to  be  performed 
at  the  Karnthner  Theatre.  The  house  was 
filled  to  overflowing,  although  but  few  of  the 
audience  knew  the  composer,  who  with  beat- 
ing heart  sat  in  a  dark  corner  of  a  box.  It 
was  curiosity  that  drew  the  crowd.  Every- 
thing passed  off  splendidly.  The  Viennese 
laughed  and  applauded.  At  the  conclusion 
Haydn  was  loudly  called  for ;  but,  instead  of 
appearing  on  the  stage  and  expressing  his 
thanks,  he  made  his  escape  and  ran  home. 

At  the  second  performance,  Haydn  noticed 
with  affright  that  at  times  there  was  a  very 
perceptible  hissing.  He  was  miserable,  and 
rushed  to  Bernardon  to  express  his  feelings. 
The  manager  listened  to  him  very  impatiently. 

"Do  not  make  a  fuss  about  nothing,"  he 
said,  half  angrily,  half  soothingly.  "  The  hiss- 
ing does  not  refer  to  your  music,  which  is  uni- 
versally praised." 

"  But  why  do  the  audience  hiss  ?  " 


Bernardon  excitedly  worked  his  arms  about. 
"Because  there  are  in  Vienna,  as  elsewhere, 
good-for-nothing  fellows.  Do  not  trouble 
yourself  about  them.  When  the  mob  have 
made  all  the  noise  they  wish,  they  will  stop." 

"  But  why  do  they  make  this  noise  ?  "  Haydn 
urged. 

Bernardon  looked  at  him  angrily,  but  did 
not  answer.  Silently  bowing,  he  went  into 
another  room  to  let  his  angry  feelings  subside. 

Haydn,  shaking  his  head,  left  the  manager's 
house.  He  felt  the  storm  that  impended  over 
Bernardon,  and  unfortunately  also  over  his 
opera,  but  he  had  not  the  key  to  the  riddle. 
Thus  his  pleasure  at  the  success  of  his  first 
great  work  yielded  to  depression. 

The  third  performance  of  the  Krumme 
Teufel  was  also  received  with  loud  protests 
from  a  portion  of  the  audience.  It  now  be- 
came evident  to  Haydn  that  the  hissing  did 
not  refer  to  his  music,  but  to  the  text,  which 
had  also  displeased  himself  at  the  reading  of  it, 
and  still  more  when  he  composed  the  music. 
This  lessened  his  vexation,  but  did  not  remove  it. 

The  morning  sun  shone  cheerfully  into 
Haydn's  plain  room.  The  youth  was  grate- 
ful for  the  light,  and  sat  singing  at  his  spinet, 
when  there  came  a  heavy  rap  at  the  door,  and 
a  deformed  little  man  entered,  his  countenance 
inflamed  with  anger,  and  his  limbs  twitching 
convulsively.  Haydn  looked  at  the  stranger 
for  a  moment,  and  then  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh.  "  The  Krumme  Teufel ! "  he  exclaimed, 
clapping  his  hands,  and  fully  convinced  that 
it  was  the  opera-singer  who  had  visited  him  in 
character.  But  he  was  greatly  taken  aback 
when  the  little  man  advanced  angrily  towards 
him. 

"  You  seem  not  to  know  me !  I  am  the 
theatre-manager  Affligio,  and  your  opera  is  a 
mere  vulgar  satire  on  my  person,  which  I  will 
not  suffer." 

The  whole  matter  was  now  plain  to  Haydn : 
the  gratitude  of  Bernardon,  who  declared  that 
he  had  done  him  a  special  favor,  the  hissing 
of  a  portion  of  the  audience,  and  the  assurance 
that  the  disapprobation  was  not  intended  for 
him  or  his  music,  but  for  the  text  of  the  opera. 

Haydn  reached  out  his  hands  entreatingly 
to  Affligio.  "  Sir,  there  has  been  a  mystifica- 
tion ;  but  I  am  innocent  of  any  share  in  it,  or, 
rather,  I  have  been  the  victim.  Sir,  if  you 
have  been  wronged,  it  happened  without  my 
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knowledge.  Therefore,  forgive  me;  and  be- 
e  me  when  I  assure  you  that  often  I  was 
vexed  at  the  lowness  of  the  text  given  me.  I 
will  take  my  opera  back,  and  I  hope  that  this 
sacrifice  will  merit  your  forgiveness." 

The  lame  man  had  grown  calm  and  serious. 
His  eye  rested  inquiringly  on  Haydn's  open 
countenance.  "  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to 
take  your  opera  back  :  it  has  just  been  forbid- 
den by  the  police." 

With  these  words  he  drew  a  paper  from  his 
pocket  and  held  it  up  triumphantly  before 
Haydn.  Yes :  "  in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment," he  might  rank  his  opera  amongst  the 
dead. 

"  I  believe  in  your  innocence,  young  man. 
I  suppose  you  did  not  know  that  Bernardon  is 
my  deadly  enemy,  otherwise  you  would  not 
have  let  your  genius  stoop  to  low  satire.  I 
forgive  you." 

CHAPTER  X. 

Haydn,  possessing  such  a  sum  of  money, 
did  not  think  it  right  to  continue  enjoying 
the  hospitality  of  others,  humble  though  that 
hospitality  was.  He  therefore  thanked  his 
patrons  warmly  and  sincerely,  and  went  to 
look  for  quarters  corresponding  to  his  pecuni- 
ary resources,  and  where  he  could  enjoy  that 
quiet  which  was  necessary  for  the  pursuit  of 
his  musical  inclinations.  He  took  up  his 
lodgings  with  a  hairdresser  and  wig-maker 
named  Keller.  This  was  a  good  man,  a  gen- 
uine Viennese,  whose  heart  was  ever  in  his 
hand  and  on  his  tongue  (as  the  people  of  Vi- 
enna express  it),  very  friendly  and  obliging, 
and  always  provided  with  the  latest  news. 

The  wig-maker  was  a  widower,  and,  as  he 
used  to  say  himself,  the  education  of  his  two 
grown-up  daughters  gave  him  a  world  of 
trouble.  The  girls  were  really  good,  pious, 
and  modest.  They  had  their  own  little  faults, 
it  is  true  ;  and  their  father  fussed  and  scolded 
about  mere  trifles,  and  this  he  called  their 
"careful  training."  A  fork  out  of  place  at 
table,  a  mislaid  boot,  a  loose  button,  would 
set  the  good  man  wild  ;  whereas  if  one  of  his 
children,  in  dusting,  happened  to  overturn  and 
break  a  costly  vase,  there  would  be  no  end  to 
the  consolations  that  he  offered. 

With  Haydn  the  honest  wig-maker  was 
soon  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  The  simple 
and  strictly  virtuous  conduct  of  the  young 
man  pleased  him  very  much.  The  only  thing 
that  he  did  not  approve  of  was  his  abstemious- 


ness in  eating  and  drinking.  Did  be  not  see 
therein  a  wise  thriftiness,  he  would  never  par- 
don it  in  him.  Even  as  it  was,  he  could  not 
help  being  often  considerably  out  of  humor, 
and  even  almost  angry  at  Haydn  when  they 
sat  together  of  an  evening  in  a  wine-house, 
and  Haydn  would  continue  for  ever  so 'long 
to  sip  at  one  glass  of  beer  or  wine,  although 
out  of  a  spirit  of  economy  he  often  took  no 
other  supper  than  the  sour  cheese,  which  is  a 
strong  provocation  to  drink. 

"  Haydn,"  Keller  would  say  at  such  times,  in 
thorough  earnestness,  "you  will  one  day  make 
an  excellent  husband,  for  you  are  as  sober  as  a 
Carthusian  and  as  saving  as  a  miser." 

To  which  Haydn,  quietly  shaking  his  head, 
would  answer :  "  I  have  not  the  remotest 
thought  of  marrying.  Either  I  am  a  genius, 
as  people  often  tell  me,  and  in  that  case  I 
ought  not  to  let  my  wings  be  tied  down  by  the 
care  of  a  wife  and  children ;  or  I  am  not  a 
genius,  and  then  I  do  not  wish  for  a  family  to 
starve  with  me." 

Such  an  answer  always  vexed  the  hairdresser. 
"Many,"  he  said,  "have  forsworn  marriage, 
who  at  last  were  exceedingly  glad  to  stand  be- 
fore the  altar  and  answer,  Yes.  I  cannot  see 
why  so  affectionate,  prudent,  modest,  and  fa- 
mous a  young  gentleman  as  you  are  should 
mope  through  the  world  alone  ;  whereas  with 
a  wife  by  your  side  you  could  be  very  happy. 
It  seems  to  me  that  your  musical  genius  will 
ne.ver  be  perfected  until  you  get  a  wife,  who 
will  wake  songs  of  love  in  your  bosom." 

Haydn  never  answered  this  argument ;  but, 
draining  his  glass,  spoke  no  more  and  drank 
no  more.'  On  all  other  points  the  two  were 
in  perfect  harmony.  The  old  man  became 
almost  childish  when  Haydn  played  on  his 
spinet,  and  he  would  sit  on  a  low  stool  and 
listen  intently.  Then  he  would  laugh  and  cry, 
and  clap  his  hands  like  a  child. 

"  We  two  have  chosen  for  ourselves  the  no- 
blest arts,"  he  would  say,  with  much  solemnity; 
"  and  without  us  the  world  would  be  a  very 
dull  place.  I  take  care  of  people's  heads,  you 
elevate  their  souls.  Haydn,  I  verily  believe 
that  we  are  destined  for  great  things." 

At  such  effusions  Haydn  would  laugh,  and, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  remark  that  he  feared 
very  much  that  the  world  was  stupid  enough 
not  to  perceive  what  valuable  people  it  pos- 
sessed in  Keller  the  wig-maker  and  Haydn  the 
musician. 
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Haydn  was  accustomed  to  make  an  occa- 
sional visit  to  his  former  landlords,  the  good 
stocking- weavers ;  but  as  he  never  liked  to 
call  on  them  empty-handed,  there  often  passed 
a  whole  quarter  of  a  year  between  his  visits. 
Now,  therefore,  possessed  of  twenty-four  duc- 
ats, he  could  renew  his  visit  after  a  long  inter- 
val. Although  the  good  people  did  not  wish 
to  accept  money  from  him,  Haydn  knew  how 
to  overcome  their  reluctance,  and  to  convince 
them  that  it  would  be  a  great  mortification  to 
him  if  they  refused  what  he  intended  as  a 
token  of  his  gratitude.  Mary,  their  daughter, 
who  had  once  mentioned  her  earnest  desire  to 
enter  a  convent,  had  not  succeeded  in  attain- 
ing her  wish.  She  was  indeed  a  beautiful 
flower,  but  in  the  flower  a  canker-worm  had 
taken  up  its  abode.  Without  any  sad  fore- 
bodings, Haydn  clambered  up  the  steep  ascent, 
holding  two  gold  pieces  ready  to  slip  into  the 
good  old  lady's  hand,  with  some  kind  words. 
Reaching  the  top  of  the  stairs,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  the  door  ajar.  He  paused  for  a  moment, 
then  advanced  softly  into  the  common  room 
so  familiar  to  him — and  lo  !  he  stood  in  pres- 
ence of  the  dead. 

The  windows  were  hung  in  mourning,  and 
a  feeble  light  stole  into  the  room.  Two  small 
wax  candles  burned  on  either  side  of  the  coffin, 
in  which  lay  Mary's  mortal  remains,  the  cross 
and  a  rose  on  her  bosom.  There  was  a  smile  on 
her  face.  Why  should  not  peace  dwell  there 
where  the  world  with  its  deceitfulness  and  its 
wickedness  was  conquered  ?  In  silent  mourn- 
ing the  parents  sat  at  the  right  side  of  the 
coffin.  They  held  each  other's  hands  for  mu- 
tual support  and  consolation.  Neither  uttered 
a  word  ;  their  lips  were  compressed  in  silent 
anguish,  and  their  tearful  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  face  of  the  dead. 

At  this  sight  Haydn  wept  aloud. 

"  We  have  lost  our  all ! "  exclaimed  the 
mother.  "  I  have  but  one  wish  now  :  that  I 
may  soon  follow  her." 

"  Silence,  dear  Lisette  ! "  said  her  husband. 
"  God  will  do  what  is  best  for  us.  Herr  Haydn, 
Mary— spoke  several  times — of  you.  Her  last 
word  was  to  invoke — a  blessing  on  you." 

Here  the  father  went  to  the  coffin  and  im- 
printed a  long,  lingering  kiss  on  the  cold, 
placid  brow.  Then,  with  many  interruptions, 
he  continued  :  "  My  darling  Mary  had  a  spe- 
cial, almost  motherly  affection  for  you.  She 
often  lay  smilin  g  on  her  pillow ;  and  when 


we  questioned  her,  she  gave  no  answer,  but 
motioned  to  us  to  be  still ;  then  after  a  while 
she  would  begin  to  talk  of  her  own  accord, 
and  yet  not  like  other  people,  but  so  strangely 
and  so  sweetly.  At  one  time  she  said  to  us  : 
'  Father  and  mother,  you  must  pray  for  Joseph 
as  long  as  you  live,  for  he  is  a  rare  gift  of 
God  to  men,  and  he  will  one  day  be  a  great 
man,  but  he  will  always  remain  humble  ;  the 
world  will  applaud  him,  but  he  will  not  be- 
come unfaithful  to  his  God  on  that  account. 
He  must  not  seek  out  my  grave ;  let  him  name 
me  in  his  prayers,  but  speak  of  me  to  no  one. 
He  should  not  weep  for  me,  but  sing  a  hymn 
at  night  when  he  sits  all  alone  at  his  instru- 
ment.' Thus  the  good  child  talked  on,  until 
the  terrible  cough  stopped  her  breath." 

Haydn  placed  his  two  gold  pieces  on  the 
corpse.  "  Bury  her  with  this.  Let  me  at  least 
have  the  sad  consolation  to  procure  her  a  rest- 
ing-place beneath  the  sod."  In  deep  sadness  he 
went  home.  His  room  had  a  private  entrance 
from  the  alley,  and  to  his  surprise  he  found 
the  door  wide  open.  A  suspicion  at  once 
flashed  upon  his  mind,  which  soon  proved  but 
too  well-founded.  Drawers  were  torn  open, 
clothes  and  linen  had  disappeared,  papers  were 
tossed  about,  and  the  little  prettily  painted 
box  in  which  he  kept  his  treasure  was  broken 
to  pieces  and  the  contents  carried  away.  A 
cruel  hand  had  taken  all  that  poor  Haydn 
could  call  his  own  :  even  his  compositions 
were  scattered  about  the  floor,  and  part  of  them 
torn.  With  folded  arms  and  bowed  head  he 
stood  for  a  while  in  bitter  thought.  The  temp- 
tation came  to  his  mind  to  murmur  at  fate, 
which  thus  threw  him  back  into  misery.  But 
finally  a  smile  passed  over  his  countenance. 
He  went  to  his  spinet.  "  Though  they  have 
taken  all  else  away  from  me,  thou  and  my 
genius  remain  :  I  am  not  poor  yet." 

When,  at  their  return  from  Klosterneuburg, 
whither  they  had  made  an  excursion  on  that 
same  day,  the  wig-maker  and  his  daughters 
learned  of  Haydn's  misfortune,  they  tried  to 
console  him  with  words  of  genuine  sympathy. 
The  old  man  was  exceedingly  angry.  .  He  de- 
clared that  the  criminal,  if  ever  discovered, 
ought  to  be  beheaded,  broken  on  the  wheel, 
quartered,  and  finally  hanged  on  the  gallows. 
When  he  had  thus  disposed  of  the  thief,  he 
turned  on  his  daughters  and  berated  them 
soundly  for  having  persuaded  him  to  go  to 
Klosterneuburg  and  to  leave  the  house  all 
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alone.  Then  he  went  to  his  wardrobe  and 
brought  out  a  large  armful  of  clothes,  which 
he  threw  on  Haydn's  bed. 

"  Take  them  ! "  he  said,  growing  more  and 
more  excited.  "  Take  them  !  You  shall  see  that 
I  have  a  heart  for  your  grief.  And  you,  Nannie, 
you  are  a  stupid  goose  !  and  you  too,  Lina  ! " 

In  spite  of  his  grief,  Haydn  was  obliged  to 
laugh.  The  sympathy  of  the  old  man  was 
perfectly  sincere,  but  was  shown  in  such  a  droll 
manner  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  amused. 

"  Father  Keller,"  said  Haydn,  shaking  hands 
with  him  and  thanking  him  heartily, "  the  thief 
has  not  stolen  the  brains  out  of  my  head  or 
the  heart  out  of  my  body.  I  must  only  start 
anew.  If  God  permits  me  to  be  tried,  I  can- 
not believe  that  He  will  entirely  forsake  me." 

Haydn's  words  quieted  the  old  man.  He 
wiped  his  heated  brow,  thrust  his  hands  into 
his  coat  pockets,  took  several  large  pinches  of 
snuff,  and  held  out  his  two  hands  to  his  daugh- 
ters, saying  :  "  Girls,  you  are  right  good  chil- 
dren, and  not  geese  !  I  said  that  in  anger,  and 
anger  lies  like  a  rogue.  Go  now  to  the  kitchen 
and  cellar  and  bring  us  food  and  drink.  After 
such  a  fright,  one  requires  some  good  nourish- 
ment. Quick,  or  I  shall  die  of  hunger  !" 

They  were  a  pleasant,  almost  a  merry,  party 
at  supper  that  evening.  Haydn,  though  feel- 
ing deeply  his  sorrow  and  loss  of  the  day,  tried 
to  appear  the  merriest  of  all.  It  was  late 
when  he  went  to  his  room.  His  heart  drew 
him  instinctively  to  his  spinet ;  he  would  give 
expression  to  his  sorrow  in  a  little  melody, 
and  then  lie  down  to  rest  in  the  peace  of  God. 
He  was  quite  surprised  to  find  a  small  packet 
lying  on  the  key-board.  By  the  light  of  a 
tallow  candle  he  opened  it,  and  found  it  con- 
tained a  ducat  and  the  following  lines  hastily 
written  in  pencil : 

"  I  cannot  express  how  sorry  I  am  for  you.  I  feel 
that  I  must  help  you  as  well  as  1  can.  My  savings- 
box  does  not  contain  much,  but  I  give  it  to  you  cheer- 
fully. I  wish  it  were  more.  Do  not  mention  this  to 
father  or  to  Lina.  It  is  not  a  present,  but  a  modest 
loan.  ANNA." 

Haydn  wiped  away  a  tear.  The  hearty 
sympathy  of  the  girl  more  than  compensated 
him  for  his  loss.  He  had  seen  her  daily,  and 
conversed  with  her ;  he  admired  her  as  a  flower 
that  one  looks  at  and  passes  by.'  But  now  the 
maiden's  image  seemed  to  be  glorified  in  his 
sight.  It  was  as  if  a  veil  were  drawn  aside 
from  her  picture  ;  and  he  remembered  with 


astonishment  the  grace  of  her  person,  the 
thoughtful  piety  of  all  her  conduct,  and  her 
maidenly  modesty. 

His  candle  had  long  since  burned  out,  and 
the  darkness  was  complete  when  Haydn  lay 
down.  He  was  so  excited  that  for  a  long  time 
he  could  not  sleep.  At  last  he  fell  into  a  re- 
freshing slumber,  from  which  he  did  not  wake 
till  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Though  his 
long  sleep  did  him  much  good,  Haydn  was 
ashamed  to  get  up  so  late.  When  he  jumped 
out  of  bed  his  eyes  fell  on  the  clothes  that  had 
been  brought  to  him  the  day  before  by  old 
.Keller.  He  put  on  a  suit  of  them  and  went 
to  the  glass  to  admire  himself ;  but  hardly  had 
he  seen  his  figure  than  he  burst  out  laughing, 
for  the  clothes  were  far  too  short  and  too  wide 
for  him.  Then  he  cast  a  melancholy  look  at 
his  own  coat,  on  which  in  several  places  the 
threads  simply  lay  without  any  weft.  After 
a  while  he  went  into  the  common  room,  where 
he  found  Anna  sitting  at  a  window  with  her 
knitting.  Her  fingers,  usually  so  nimble,  lay 
motionless  on  her  lap,  and  her  eyes  rested 
thoughtfully  on  a  rose  that  bloomed  in  a 
flower-pot  near  by.  Haydn's  entrance  dis- 
turbed her  revery.  Blushing  slightly,  she  bent 
her  head  and  took  up  her  knitting.  Haydn 
walked  over  to  her,  and,  looking  at  her  for  a 
moment,  said  :  "Anna,  you  are  very  good  and 
kind.  How  can  I  ever  sufficiently  thank  you  ?  " 

"  Herr  Haydn,"  said  she,  with  some  embar- 
rassment, "I  beg  of  you  not  to  speak  of  it. 
Should  you  ever  become  a  great  man,  and 
should  fortune  favor  you,  it  will  then  be  time 
enough  to  mention  the  trifling  loan.  Now 
you  should  think  of  how  to  raise  yourself  out 
of  your  difficulties.  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
ought  to  write  to  your  parents  for  help." 

Haydn  became  serious,  and  there  was  an  ex- 
pression of  pain  on  his  countenance. 

"  Anna,  you  do  not  know  what  you  advise. 
My  parents  are  old  and  poor,  and  cannot  give 
me  anything.  Besides,  they  still  feel  some 
displeasure  at  me  for  having  become  a  musi- 
cian instead  of  a  priest." 

"  That  does  not  look  very  encouraging,  it  is 
true,"  replied  the  girl.  "  And  yet  I  persist  in 
my  advice,  because  I  think  your  parents  ought 
to  know  how  it  fares  with  you." 

Haydn  wrote  on  that  same  day  to  his  father 
in  Rohrau,  and  told  him  in  simple  words  of  his 
position,  which  was  indeed  a  sad  one,  though 
without  any  fault  of  his.  The  letter  was  not 
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altogether  without  result ;  for  in  about  a  week 
the  elder  Haydn  entered  his  son's  room,  sat 
down  in  silence,  and  looked  thoughtfully  be- 
fore him  for  a  long  time. 

"  Sepperl,"  he  began  at  last,  mildly  and  ear- 
nestly, "  here  I  am.  In  spite  of  my  age,  I  have 
undertaken  the  journey  to  you,  for  your  mother 
and  I  wept  when  we  read  your  letter  and  heard 
of  your  misfortune.  Joseph,  they  stole  so  much 
money  from  you  !  That  is  hard  !  How  long 
you  might  have  lived  on  that  sum,  and  kept 
on  working  without  any  care  to  trouble  you  ! 
At  first  I  wanted  to  write  and  comfort  you  ; 
but  I  could  not  find  the  words  that  were  in. 
my  heart,  and  so  I  took  holy  water  and  my 
stick  and  have  come  to  you." 

"  Father  !  may  our  good  God  in  heaven  re- 
ward you  for  your  fatherly  love  ! "  exclaimed 
the  youth,  earnestly. 

"  Joseph,  mother  sends  you  a  thousand  kind 
messages.  She  prays  every  day  for  you,  and 
you  have  still  a  warm  place  in  her  heart.  She 
also  sends  you  a  siebenzehner ;  *  that  is  all  she 
has.  And  I  can  give  you  nothing  but  a  good 
and  well-meant  advice :  give  up  your  music, 
and  come  home  with  me.  My  eye  is  growing 
dim,  my  hands  begin  to  tremble,  and  I  am 
fearful  of  the  day  when  my  workshop  will  be 
left  empty.  It  is  no  longer  honorable  pov- 
erty that  dwells  under  my  roof,  but  merciless 
starvation.  How  I  would  thank  our  good  God 
if  your  mother  and  I  had  you,  our  darling  boy, 
with  us ;  and  after  spending  the  evening  of 
our  life  tranquilly,  you  could  close  our  eyes  in 
death,  and  pray  daily  at  our  grave  ! " 

He  was  silent  for  a  while,  and  took  his  son's 
right  hand  in  both  of  his.  "  Joseph,"  he  con- 
tinued, still  more  urgently,  "  no  happiness  is 
to  be  found  in  the  world  for  you.  Our  good 
God  does  not  wish  that  you  should  ramble 
hungry  through  the  world  as  a  musician. 
Come  home  to  us !  There  on  Sundays  you 
can  play  the  organ  to  your  heart's  content, 
and  sing  to  it  melodies  as  pious  as  you  are 
yourself;  and  whilst  the  people  here  in  this 
great  city  pass  you  carelessly  by,  in  Rohrau 
all  will  love  and  prize  and  esteem  you." 

A  hot  tear  fell  from  Joseph's  eye  on  his 
father's  trembling  hand. 

"  Joseph,  your  mother  expects  you  to  return 
with  me.  I  beg  you,  come  home." 

Our  young  friend  tore  himself  away,  threw 


*  A  coin  of  seventeen  kreuzere. 


himself  on  the  seat  near  his  spinet  and  wept 
bitterly.  Those  were  noble,  goldeji  tears  that 
he  shed  in  his  struggle  between  filial  love  and 
genius.  The  old  man  looked  at  him  with  tear- 
ful eyes  and  with  his  hands  joined,  praying 
that  God  would  direct  the  choice. 

Then  the  son  wiped  away  his  tears,  turned 
to  his  spinet,  and  played  his  farewell  song. 
His  melody  expressed  a  sorrow  that  no  words 
could  tell ;  it  was  home-sickness  that  thrilled 
in  every  pulsation  of  a  wounded  heart :  it  was 
a  prayer  that  ascended  to  heaven. 

"  Joseph,  what  is  it  that  you  have  played  ?  " 
asked  the  father,  in  a  trembling  whisper. 

"  My  farewell  to  happiness  and  life." 

"  Who  taught  you  to  play  thus  ?  " 

"  God  and  my  soul." 

The  old  father  arose,  walked  over  to  his  son, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  his  head,  saying :  "  Jo- 
seph, come  not  home  with  me.  God  has  given 
you  a  treasure  in  your  soul  which  I  have  no 
right  or  will  to  interfere  with.  Kneel  down, 
my  son,  that  I  may  bless  you.  Keep  on  your 
way.  God,  who  has  given  you  such  talent, 
will  surely  not  abandon  you.  May  you  always 
be  in  God's  keeping,  Joseph  !  I  return  alone 
to  your  mother,  and  I  will  tell  her  how  poor 
you  are,  and  yet  how  immensely  rich." 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


The  Narrow  Way. 

BY   ELIZABETH  KING. 

*  p  HRISTIAN  pilgrims,  heavenward  wending, 
***  Keep  within  the  "  narrow  way  " ; 
Well  they  know,  though  dark  and  thorny, 
It  will  lead  to  endless  day. 

Christian  warriors  choose  their  armor 

Not  of  earthly  mould  or  make  ; 
"  The  shield  of  faith, — sword  of  the  Spirit," 
The  helmet  of  salvation  take." 

Christian  mourners  do  not  murmur 
While  beneath  the  cross  they  weep  ; 

Knowing  that  earth's  fleeting  pleasures 
Lure  the  soul  to  fatal  sleep. 

Christians  strong  in  faith,  their  weaker 

Brothers  help  ;  the  poor  relieve  ; 
Giving  but  the  "  cup  of  water," 

If  they  have  naught  else  to  give. 

Sinners'  wandering  feet,  good  Christians 
To  the  "  narrow  way  "  incline, 
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Knowing  "  who  instructs  to  justice 
Shall  like  stars  forever  shine." 

Christian  pilgrims  all  press  onward 
By  the  path  the  Saviour  trod, 

Hoping  when  thejr  journey 's  ended 
They  will  rest  in  peace  with  God. 


A  Visit  to  Auvergne. 


BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF  "TYBORNE,"  "OUR  LADY'S  JAS- 
MINE," ETC. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

II. 

The  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Port  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  France,  and  indeed  in 
the  world.  It  dates  back  to  the  sixth  century, 
when  St.  Avit  was  Bishop  of  Auvergne,  as  the 
town  now  known  as  Clermont-Ferrand  was 
then  named  (it  was  not  called  Clermont  till 
about  761)j ;  it  was  he  who  conceived  the  idea 
of  building  a  church  in  honor  of  the  Mother 
of  God.  At  that  time  there  was  near  the 
town  a  large  piece  of  waste  land  called  the 
"  Port,"  and  used  from  time  to  time  as  a  sort  of 
market-place ;  and,  not  foreseeing  how  in  time 
to  come  this  place  would  be  thickly  populated, 
the  pious  Bishop  founded  the  church  amid 
space  in  which  its  external  beauty  could  be 
well  seen  and  admired.  Tradition  says  the  new 
church  or  basilica  was  consecrated  by  angels. 

About  the  time  of  its  consecration,  or 
shortly  after,  an  image  of  our  Lady  was  placed 
therein,  which  was  soon  looked  on  as  miracu- 
lous. It  is  very  small,  made  of  wood, — now 
black  with  age, — and  represents  our  Lady  with 
the  Child  in  her  arms.  It  soon  became  the 
custom  to  carry  this  image  in  procession 
round  the  town  when  any  public  calamity  af- 
flicted the  city ;  and  the  favors  obtained  after- 
wards increased  the  devotion  of  the  people  to 
our  Blessed  Lady  under  the  title  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Port.  St.  Avit  founded  a  community 
of  priests  who  should  serve  this  church  of  our 
Lady  and  promote  in  all  ways  veneration  for 
her  name  and  confidence  in  her  power. 

When  the  Saint  died  he  was  buried  in  the 
sanctuary  he  loved  so  much.  His  tomb  was 
held  in  veneration,  and  until  the  evil  days 
that  came  in  France  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  the  chasuble,  stole,  and  pectoral  cross 
of  the  holy  Bishop  were  shown  as  relics  to  the 


faithful.  His  Feast  is  kept  to  this  day  at 
Clermont  on  August  the  21st. 

Amidst  the  stormy  invasions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Notre-Dame  du  Port  escaped  spolia- 
tion more  than  once  in  a  very  remarkable 
way ;  but.  it  did  not  please  God  it  should  be 
thus  during  the  Norman  invasion  in  855. 
The  church  was  greatly  injured ;  but  loving 
hands  were  soon  found  to  repair  it,  and  in  866 
it  shone  in  more  than  its  former  beauty.  The 
chief  instigator  of  this  pious  restoration  was 
St.  Sigon,  Bishop  of  Clermont.  He  likewise 
was  buried  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady,  and 
his  Feast  is  kept  on  February  the  4th.  Since 
his  days  the  church  has  been  enlarged  and  em- 
bellished, until  now  it  delights  the  spectator 
by  its  architectural  beauty  and  rich  ornaments. 
The  beautiful  stained  windows  are  modern, 
and  in  excellent  taste — harmonizing  with  the 
whole. 

The  great  feature  of  Notre-Dame  du  Port  is 
the  crypt,  built  at  the  same  time  as  the  church, 
and  running  underneath  the  choir.  It  is 
beautiful  and  devotional  in  itself,  even  if  it 
were  not,  as  it  is,  the  snrine  of  our  Lady.  In 
its  midst  is  a  fine  marble  altar,  and  in  a  niche 
behind  the  tabernacle  is  the  venerated  image 
of  Notre-Dame  du  Port.  Numberless  lights 
burn  around  it,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  little 
sanctuary  is  a  well,  the  water  of  which  has  al- 
ways been  considered  to  be  miraculous,  and 
by  which  many  cures  have  undoubtedly  been 
wrought.  Houses  now  cluster  so  thickly 
around  the  church  that  most  of  its  external 
beauty  is  hidden. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  honor  paid 
to  this  venerable  church  by  Pope  Urban  II, 
when  the  new  Mass  of  our  Lady  and  her  Of- 
fice were  sung  for  the  first  time  within  these 
walls  in  the  presence  of. his  Holiness.  In  the 
same  Council,  Saturday  was  dedicated  to  our 
Ladj',  and  her  Office  enforced  for  use  on  Sat- 
urday, if  no  "  double "  came  in  the  way.  As 
the  ages  pass  along  the  old  records  tell  us  of 
the  increase  of  the  glory  and  honor  of  this 
ancient  shrine. 

The  Bishops  of  Clermont  seem  to  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  gifts  and  grants, 
while  splendid  donations  were  bestowed  by 
princes  and  nobles.  Pope  Urban  V,  in  1362, 
issued  a  Bull  protesting  the  rights  of  the 
Chapter  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Port.  The  great 
seal  of  this  Chapter  bore  upon  it  the  image  of 
our  Lady. 
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The  shrine  was  more  than  celebrated  as  a 
place  of  pilgrimage.  On  the  Feasts  of  the 
Purification  and  Nativity  of  our  Lady  the  in- 
habitants of  Clermont  went  in  a  body  to  their 
glorious  church.  Strangers  took  long  and 
laborious  journeys  to  bring  their  petitions  to 
our  Lady's  feet ;  and  in  1393,  Pierre  de  Bar- 
riere,  a  celebrated  orator,  preaching  before 
Pope  Boniface  IX  and  many  Cardinals  on 
the  devotion  to  Mary,  and  the  marvellous  ef- 
fects produced  by  it,  spoke  of  the  different 
sanctuaries  of  our  Lady,  and  declared  that 
among  the  five  celebrated  shrines  of  Mary  in 
France,  Notre-Dame  du  Port  held  the  first 
rank ; — the  others  probably  being  Notre-Dame 
du  Puy,  Notre-Dame  de  Fourvieres,  Roc-Ama- 
dour,  and  Notre-Dame  de  Chartres. 

Urban  II  was  by  no  means  the  only  Pope 
who  visited  our  Lady  of  the  Port.  Paschal  II, 
successor  of  Urban  II,  came  to  Clermont  in 
1106.  In  1120,  came  Calixtus  II.  Ten  years 
later,  Innocent  II  held  a  council  at  Cler- 
mont, at  which  St.  Bernard,  the  celebrated 
lover  and  servant  of  Mary,  was  present.  Here, 
also,  Alexander  III  took  refuge  from  the  per- 
secution of  Frederic  Barbarossa.  It  is  need- 
less to  dwell  on  the  crowds  of  Cardinals,  Bish- 
ops, and  noble  and  distinguished  men  whom 
these  successive  Pontiffs  brought  in  their 
train.  The  steps  of  our  Lady's  shrine  at 
Clermont  were  well  worn  with  the  knees  of 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  in  the  throngs  of 
pilgrims. 

The  winter  of  1613-14  was  a  terrible  one  in 
Auvergne ;  it  seemed  to  have  no  end.  The 
month  of  May  had  come,  but  it  brought 
neither  flower  nor  bud.  The  seed  had  not 
taken  root  in  the  fields  ;  there  was  no  grass  in 
the  meadows.  The  horrors  of  famine  were  be- 
fore the  people.  Then  they  turned  to  her  who 
is  never  invoked  in  vain,  and  on  the  15th  of 
May,  1614,  the  statue  of  Notre-Dame  du  Port 
was  carried  through  the  town  of  Clermont. 
It  was  a  solemn  day  :  Mass  was  sung  in  the 
crypt,  amidst  the  groans  and  cries  of  an  af- 
flicted people ;  and  then,  attended  by  an  enor- 
mous crowd,  the  image  of  her  who  is  truly  the 
consoler  of  the  afflicted  went  on  its  way.  In- 
stantly, as  if  by  magic,  the  weather  changed, 
the  sky  cleared,  the  heat  came  on,  and  the 
barren  land  began  to  bring  forth  fruit.  An 
abundant  harvest  was  followed  by  a  most 
fruitful  vintage.  The  people,  not  ungrateful 
to  their  heavenly  Queen,  with  one  voice  en- 


treated that  the  15th  of  May  might  be  forever 
consecrated  to  Notre-Dame  du  Port ;  and  this 
pious  desire  was  granted. 

As  time  passed  on,  religious  orders  founded 
houses  beneath  the  shadow  of  Notre-Dame  du 
Port,  so  that  it  was  said  that  in  this  parish 
alone  were  more  than  in  the  whole  town 
of.  Clermont.  The  Order  of  St.  James,  the 
Hospitallers,  the  Barefooted  Carmelites,  the 
daughters  of  St.  Bernard  and  of  St.  Ursula, — 
each  had  their  convent  near  the  shrine.  Then 
sprang  up  a  number  of  pious  confraternities 
in  honor  of  St.  Joseph,  St.  Avit,  St.  Martha, 
St.  Claude,  St.  Clair,  and  St.  Men ;  later  on, 
those  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  St.  Isidore, 
and  Our  Lady  of  the  Crypt.  Each  of  these 
associations  had  its  own  feast,  which  was  cele- 
brated with  much  devotion,  and  which,  says 
the  Abbe"  Chard,  "  together  with  the  feasts  of 
our  Lady,  filled  the  year  with  touching  so- 
lemnities, wherein  each  could  drink  in  fresh 
draughts  of  fervent  piety." 

Such,  then,  was  Notre-Dame  du  Port  in  the 
Ages  of  Faith.  It  yet  remains  to  us  to  tell  of 
the  dark  days  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the 
devotion  to  this  ancient  shrine  even  in  these 
our  own  days. 


A   Touching   Incident   of   Missionary 
Life. 


We  are  about  to  make  known  a  fact  suffi- 
ciently recent,  of  which  the  authenticity  can- 
not be  questioned,  for  it  was  reco  unted  by  one 
of  the  actors  in  the  marvellous  scene.  We 
may  derive  great  edification  from  the  account, 
and,  besides,  draw  from  it  the  great  lesson  of 
how  the  Faith  is  propagated  upon  the  earth. 
u  It  was  in  China,  at  the  sight  of  these  people 
so  intelligent  in  material  things,"  said  a  mis- 
sionary Bishop  to  us,  "  that  I  understood  the 
truth  of  these  words :  '  I  am  a  Christian  by  the 
grace  of  God.' "  Grace  alone  has  a  force  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  make  a  Christian  ;  we  do  not 
think  often  enough  of  this,  we  who  live  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Faith.  We  are  going  to 
quote  from  the  narrator. 

A  missionary,  at  the  present  time  Vicar- 
Apostolic,  was  sent  by  his  Bishop  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  mission  to  examine  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  establish  a  priest  there. 
He  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  without 
money,  and  without  the  means  of  returning. 
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With  his  last  shilling  he  had  bought  a  flask 
of  wine  in  order  to  be  able  to  say  Mass,  the 
only  and  ultimate  resource  to  enable  him  to 
resist  the  pain  of  abandonment.  There  were 
in  the  place  Europeans — some  Frenchmen. 
He  had  saluted  them  in  their  native  tongue, 
and,  because  he  was  a  priest,  they  (through 
human  respect)  had  not  been  willing  to  reply 
to  him. 

Deprived  of  all  aid,  the  missionary  sat  down 
under  a  tree,  at  some  distance  from  the  houses 
where  shelter  had  been  refused  him,  and  lived 
for  weeks  on  roots  and  raw  shell-fish,  having 
no  utensil  in  which  to  cook  them.  From 
time  to  time  a  passing  inhabitant  would  cast 
an  insult  upon  him,  and  go  on  his  way.  None 
would  shake  hands  with  him,  not  even  an  old 
man  or  a  child.  He  hoped  against  hope,  but 
the  horror  which  these  men  had  of  God  broke 
his  heart,  and  he  felt  his  strength  diminishing 
day  by  day. 

But  one  day  he  saw  coming  to  him  a  young 
man,  tall  and  handsome,  who,  after  having 
saluted  him  as  his  brother,  called  upon  him  in 
mercy  to  give  him  something  to  eat.  It  was 
a  priest  sent  by  the  Bishop  in  search  of  him, 
and  who  found  himself  in  the  same  destitution 
as  he  was,  for  he  was  dying  of  hunger  and 
fatigue.  In  his  poverty,  he  had  come  without 
resources,  expecting  to  receive  in  charity  what 
was  necessary  to  life.  The  other  offered  him 
all  he  had — some  shell-fish  and  muscles,  the 
very  sight  of  which  made  him  sick.  He  could 
not  touch  any  of  them,  and  the  disconsolate 
host  saw  that  his  unhappy  brother  was  about 
to  die  of  want.  This  last  stroke  overcame  him  : 
he  felt  himself  vanquished. 

A  few  days  later  the  two  missionaries  were 
stretched  beneath  the  burning  sun,  devoured 
by  fever  and  vermin.  One  said  to  the  other : 
"  We  are  going  to  die  !  let  one  of  us  make  an 
effort,  and  celebrate  a  last  Mass ;  the  other  will 
communicate,  and  we  shall  both  bless  God."  It 
was  the  Feast  of  the  glorious  Assumption  of 
Mary.  They  drew  lots  who  should  say  the 
Mass,  and  the  one  who  first  arrived  was  chosen. 
The  missionary  was  obliged  to  recall  himself 
as  many  as  twenty  times  in  order  to  offer  the 
Holy  Sacrifice,  often  despairing  of  being  able 
to  accomplish  it.  Finally,  after  three  hours 
of  effort,  he  finished.  In  a  dying  condition 
himself,  he  gave  Holy  Communion  to  his 
brother  in  his  last  agony.  Thus  was  consum- 
mated a  triple  sacrifice,  in  which  the  priest  and 


the  assistant  immolated  themselves  in  union 
with  the  Victim  of  the  altar.  From  heaven 
above,  the  divine  Saviour  of  souls  beheld  this 
offering  and  blest  it.  The  martyr  expiring, 
gazed  on  his  brother,  and  the  latter,  at  the 
sight  of  this  young  missionary  dying  peace- 
fully, far  from  his  friends,  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  offered  him  to  Jesus  and  Mary,  and  then 
offered  himself  for  the  conversion  of  the  peo- 
ple who  had  left  them  to  die  of  hunger. 

Who  can  count  the  treasures  of  grace  which 
such  actions  draw  from  the  Divine  Heart  of 
Jesus  upon  the  children  of  men  ?  These  are 
the  Apostles  who  imitate  the  Crucified,  and 
their  death  is  fruitful  as  their  life. 

After  the  Mass  the  celebrant  lay  down  by 
his  companion  to  await  death.  During  the 
night  the  young  missionary  died,  and  went  to 
receive  the  martyr's  palm.  His  last  effort  was 
a  prayer,  and  his  brother  priest,  placing  his 
hand  upon  his  head,  gave  him  the  last  absolu- 
tion, and  the  final  adieu.  Hell  was  vanquished, 
and  the  sacrifice  was  about  to  bring  forth  fruit. 
At  the  dawn  of  day  some  men  came  to  the 
spot  and  saw  the  corpse  and  the  dying  man. 
Moved  with  compassion,  they  ran  to  seek  help. 
All  comprehended  what  had  taken  place. 
Their  hearts  were  softened,  death  had  tri- 
umphed over  hard-heartedness,  and  grace  con- 
quered. A  great  many  hastened  to  the  dying 
missionary  with  fresh  water  and  food,  and  he 
survived. 

Henceforth  these  people  were  no  longer  the 
same ;  the  demon  had  been  driven  away  by 
the  exorcism  of  the  martyr.  There  where  the 
altar  had  been  raised  they  dug  a  grave,  and 
placed  the  body  of  him  who  had  obtained  the 
victory  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  missionary,  they  cut  down  a  tree, 
and,  forming  a  cross  with  it,  planted  it  there. 
The  tomb  was  already  fruitful  with  heavenly 
benedictions. 

In  this  same  country  there  is  now  a  town, 
a  church,  and  thousands  of  practical  Catholics. 
The  Bishop  is  the  missionary  who  was  so  in- 
humanly repulsed ;  now  he  is  beloved  as  a 
father.  He  said,  when  making  this  interesting 
recital,  "I  go  there  as  often  as  I  can.  But 
when  I  have  wished  to  speak  to  those  people 
from  the  foot  of  the  cross^  I  have  never  been 
able  to  utter  other  than  disconnected  words." 
It  is  an  ever-touching  sermon  in  itself;  and 
of  him  who  sleeps  beneath  its  shadow  it  may 
truly  be  said  :  "  He  is  dead,  yet  speaketh." 
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Catholic  Notes. 

No  one,  it  seems,  returns  from  a  visit  to  Leo  XIII 
without  an  increased  admiration  for  him,  and  a 
more  appreciative  regard  for  his  rare  gifts  of 
mind  and  heart.  He  is  undeniably  one  of  the 
most  superior  minds  in  Europe  ;  and  in  the  abil- 
ity of  a  great  ruler,  in  diplomatic  sagacity,  pro- 
found wisdom,  and  wide  experience,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  one  in  all  the  long  line  of  illustrious 
Pontiffs  .has  surpassed  him.  That  face  so  expres- 
sive of  intellectual  and  moral  force,  reflecting  at 
the  same  time  the  courage  of  a  Gregory  VII  and 
the  sweetness  of  a  Pius  V,  is  an  object  of  greater 
veneration  to  us  the  more  familiar  it  becomes.  If 
we  live  in  troubled  times,  when  the  whole  world 
resounds  with  the  threats  of  revolutionists  and 
the  wild  cries  of  theorists,  God's  providence  is 
seen  in  the  helmsman  whom  He  has  appointed  to 
steer  the  bark  of  two  thousand  years  through 
raging  storms.  Rarely,  since  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church,  has  a  successor  of  St.  Peter  been  sur- 
rounded by  greater  difficulties.  Oremus  pro  pon- 
tifice  nostro  Leone.  

Some  time  ago  we  made  mention  of  a  custom, 
which  was  introduced  this  year  at  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  of  presenting  a  gold  medal  and 
address  every  year,  on  Lcetare  Sunday,  to  some 
Catholic  whose  services  to  the  Church  and  science 
are  entitled  to  public  recognition.  The  first  re- 
cipient of  this  honor  was  Dr.  John  Gilmary  Shea, 
who  deserves  the  lasting  gratitude  of  American 
Catholics  for  his  arduous  and  disinterested  labors 
in  the  field  of  history.  Dr.  Shea's  acknowledgment 
of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  is  characteristic 
in  many  ways.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Faculty 
of  the  University  he  declares  himself  unworthy  of 
such  a  distinction.  "I  could  behold  in  myself," 
he  writes, "  no  talent,  learning,  or  eminent  service 
to  religion  and  science  that  justified  your  choice. 
Love  of  the  Church,  love  of  my  country,  these 
indeed  I  have ;  and  as  I  have  labored  animated 
by  them,  I  receive  with  the  deepest  respect  the 
honor  you  confer  upon  me,  as  a  tribute  to 
them."  Would  to  God  we  had — our  greatest  need 
— many  more  laymen  amongst  us  equally  en- 
ergetic, and  laboring  with  like  devotion  to  the 
Church  and  their  country !  Accompanying  this 
letter  was  a  collection  of  the  illustrious  author's 
writings  and  several  rare  books  designed  for  the 
College  Library,  and  the  graceful  poem  which  we 
give  below,  printed  on  parchment,  and  skilfully 
illuminated  in  the  highest  style  of  art  by  one  of 
Dr.  Shea's  accomplished  daughters.  Her  work  is 
creditable  alike  to  herself  and  the  excellent  Sis- 
ters of  the  Holy  Childhood,  at  Sharon  Hill,  where 
she  was  educated.  Indeed  we  have  yet  to  see  a 
more  elegant  specimen  of  artistic  work  from  any 


convent  school  in  the  United  States.  The  poem, 
encased  in  a.  tasteful  framework  of  rough  gold 
and  maroon  velvet,  is  a  most  valued  treasure  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame— a  precious  souve- 
nir of  an  illustrious  Catholic  gentleman  whose 
memory  future  generations  of  the  faithful  in 
America  will  delight  to  honor. 

NOSTRjK     DOMING     UNIVER8ITATI8     FACULTATI     ET 
ALUMNI8 

Num  donis  me  vultis,  amici  viventes,  opprimere  vestris, 
Qui  mortuos  inter  perdulci  memoria  gradior  amicos  ? 
Ut  quid  relinquere  charas  vultis  me  cogere  umbras, 
In  lucem  acturi,  ac  Magnum,  invitum  ?  Magnoshabetis : 
NEWTONUM  habetis,  et  virum  scientia  factisque  prse- 

clarum, 

Ac  medicos  inter  est  EMMET,  qui  celeber  eminet  certe, 
Ecquid  de  CAROLO,  legum  perito,  edicam  O'CoNOK  ? 
Post  leges  sunt  bella, — ita  !  bellorum  ac  nobiles  duces  : 
Nobilem  ROSECRANS  bene  ornetis  commeritis  signis  ! 
Vel  etiam  artis  insigni,  LAFARGIO,  honorem  donate, 
Aut  CORCORAN  illi,  theologo,  digno  merito,  laude  ! 
Nostrumque  denique  EGAN,  qui  dulciter  canit  ornate  ! 
En  viri !   En  magni !  quos  juxta,  videte,  quam  tenuis 

ego! 

Jam  donum,  amici,  perenni  manebit  pro  monito  mihi, 
Quam  longe  ab  eo  consisto,  quern  me  esse  putastis. 
JOANNES  MARINE  SHEA. 


A  telegram  from  Shanghai  received  by  the 
Superior  of  the  Seminary  des  Missions  Etrangeres 
confirms  the  news  published  in  the  French  papers 
of  the  massacre  of  the  Rev.  Father  Terrasse,  a 
missionary  at  Yun-nan,  and  of  several  of  his  flock* 
Father  Terrasse  set  out  for  China  in  1874,  and 
was  only  thirty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
glorious  death.  

Our  English  exchanges  announce  the  death,  at 
the  venerable  age  of  83,  of  the  Very  Rev.  Pius 
Melia,  D.  D.,  P.  S.  M.  Father  Melia  was  for  many 
years  the  apostle  of  the  Italians  in  London  and 
the  provinces,  discharging  also  the  office  of  con- 
fessor and  private  secretary  to  Cardinal  Wiseman. 
His  learning,  zeal,  and  love  of  the  poor  won  for 
him  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  classes  ; 
while  his  countrymen  who  knew  him  best  had  the 
tenderest  affection  for  him. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


An  exceedingly  bitter  no-Popery  agitation  has 
been  going  on  for  some  months  in  Northern  Ger- 
many, principally  in  Hamburg.  The  Luther  cen- 
tenary, to  be  celebrated  this  year,  has  given  rise 
to  this  remarkable  revival  of  hostility  against  the 
Church,  chiefly  on  the  part  of  preachers  and  lect- 
urers. Amidst  the  vast  mass  of  abuse  and  big- 
otry, we  may  be  permitted  to  pick  out  one  gem. 
Professor  Jacobi,  of  Halle,  has  discovered  a  pro- 
phetic type  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Homer. 
Here  is  the  line  of  the  Iliad,  vi,  181 : 
tie 
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The  Professor's  translation  is  as  follows:  "The 
face  of  Leo  XIII,  a  dragon  behind,  falsehood  in 
the  Cen  tre-  Party  !"  We  must  not  deny  Herr 
Jacobi  the  merit  of,  at  least,  ingenuity.  It  would 
not,  however,  take  much  searching  to  discover  in 
the  preceding  line  Homer's  prediction  of  the  di- 
vine origin  of  the  Church  : 

•f)  S"  Sp1  ertv  ffctov  T'eV"?,  nnif 


Rendered  into  English  this  would  be  :  "  She  was 
indeed  of  divine  not  human  origin."—  London 
Tablet.  _ 

The  new  diocese  of  Grand  Rapids  contains 
twelve  religious  institutions,  seventeen  parochial 
schools,  two  hospitals,  one  orphan  asylum,  forty- 
one  stations,  thirty-three  missions,  thirty-  six  par- 
ishes, and  thirty-  four  priests.  The  pupils  in  the 
schools  number  2,867.  The  Catholic  population  is 
about  45,000.  _ 

Duke  Salviati  has  issued  an  address  to  all  the 
Catholics  of  Italy,  exhorting  them  to  organize  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  for  next  autumn.  He  says  : 
"  We  owe  to  the  Pope  a  manifestation  to  compen- 
sate him  in  some  sort  for  all  that  he  is  made  to 
suffer  at  present,  and  to  prove  to  him  that  the 
genuine  Italy  is  with  him." 


"  Whence  and  whither  ?"  are  the  two  questions 
which  the  human  mind  never  ceases  to  ask,  and 
to  these  questions,  after  a  lifetime  of  labor  and 
thought,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  unable  to  supply 
an  answer.  The  depths  of  human  knowledge  have 
been  sounded  in  vain  ;  and  the  philosopher  who 
rejects  Christianity  and  the  light  of  Revelation 
discovers  only  his  own  ignorance  as  to  the  primal 
causes.  Mr.  Spencer,  at  last,  has  to  confess  as 
much  in  the  following  words  : — "  That  which  per- 
sists unchanging  in  quantity,  but  ever  changing 
in  form,  under  those  sensible  appearances  which 
the  universe  presents  to  us,  transcends  human 
knowledge  and  conception,  is  an  unknown  and 
unknowable  power  which  we  are  obliged  to  recog- 
nize as  without  limit  in  space  and  without  begin- 
ning or  end  in  time."  Just  so  ;  that  which  tran- 
scends human  knowledge,  and  is  otherwise  incon- 
ceivable, has  been  made  known  to  us  by  Divine 
Revelation.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  philosophy 
points  to  the  necessity  of  a  Divine  Revelation,  and 
illustrates  once  more  the  truth  ever' taught  in  the 
Catholic  Church. — Liverpool  Catholic  Times. 


.  Sister  Mary  Gabriel  (Semmes),  who  departed 
this  life  on  the  29th  ult,  at  the  Convent  of  the 
Visitation  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  had  lived  there 
since  shortly  after  its  erection.  She  was  eighty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best-known  families  in  Maryland.  She  was  a 
great-grandniece  of  Archbishop  Neale  and  a  rela- 


tive of  the  famous  Admiral  Semmes.  She  was  re- 
markable for  a  kind  disposition,  cheerfulness,  and 
piety.  Her  mental  and  physical  faculties  remained 
comparatively  unimpaired  to  the  last. 


New  Publications. 

THE  CROSS  OF  MONTEREY,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By 
Richard  Edward  White.  San  Francisco  :  The  Cali- 
fornia Publishing  Co.  1882. 

Father  Junipero  Serra,  the  justly  renowned  pa- 
triarch of  the  Franciscan  missions  in  California, 
is  the  hero  whose  Homer  Mr.  White  aspires  to  be. 
The  legends  concerning  him  are  impressive  and 
beautiful,  and  offer  many  a  fertile  theme  for  poetry. 
An  article  in  The  Century  for  May  and  the  present 
month  shows  that  the  esteem  felt  for  Padre  Juni- 
pero is  not  confined  to  the  hearts  of  Catholics 
alone.  We  could  wish  that  the  evident  good-will 
which  Mr.  White  has  brought  to  his  work  had  been 
seconded  by  a  greater  felicity  of  expression  and  a 
more  cultivated  ear  for  melody  and  rhythm.  His 
sentiments,  however,  almost  ennoble  the  homely 
garb  in  which  they  are  clothed.  A  neat  little 
book,  and  issued  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the 
California  Publishing  Co. 

THE  LAMP  OF  THE  SANCTUARY.  A  Tale.  By  Car- 
dinal Wiseman.  And  other  Stories.  Boston  :  Thos. 
B.  Noonan  &  Co.  1883. 

This  pretty  little  volume  is  one  of  a  series  pub- 
lished as  the  "  Catholic  Boys'  and  Girls'  Library," 
and  contains  fourteen  short  stories,  most  of  them 
ranking  as  juvenile  classics,  known  to  the  Catholic 
youth  of  two  preceding  generations ;  but  with 
some  later  additions,  which  will  no  doubt  stand 
the  test  of  comparison.  Catholic  parents  would 
do  well  to  substitute  volumes  such  as  this,  instruc- 
tive as  well  as  entertaining,  for  the  unhealthy 
trash  too  often  found  in  the  hands  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  children  cannot  feel  too  grateful  to  a 
brilliant  and  cultivated  genius,  such  as  Cardinal 
Wiseman  is  acknowledged  to  be  on  all  hands,  who 
has  snatched  valuable  moments  from  the  cares  of 
an  eminent  office  to  contribute  to  their  well-being 
and  happiness. 

GERTRUDE  MANNERING.  A  Tale  of  Sacrifice.  By 
Frances  Noble.  8ame  Publishers. 

Dedicated  to  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton,  who  has 
done  so  much  to  render  modern  Catholic  literature 
attractive,  we  feel  assured  that  this  tale  will  be 
welcomed  with  the  favor  presaged  by  the  flattering 
hopes  under  which  it  has  been  issued.  It  forms  a 
volume  of  the  "  Catholic  Leisure-Hour  Library," 
and  in  typography,  binding,  etc.,  is  handsome  and 
tasteful.  We  will  not  mar  the  pleasure  of  the 
reader  by  unfolding  the  mysteries  of  the  plot  in 
advance. 
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youth's  Department. 


St.  Aloysius  Gonzaga. 

BY    H.    W. 

ANGELIC  youth  !  at  whose  bleat  birth 
Bright  choirs  of  heavenly  Spirits  thronged  ; 
How  great  the  day  which  gave  to  earth 
A  treasure  that  to  heaven  belonged  ! 

Oh,  happy  youth  !  from  thy  first  hour 
Thy  steps  were  e'er  on  holy  ground, 

Thou  ne'er  didst  feel  the  Demon's  power, 
Nor  feared  his  legions  raging  round. 

A  guileless  tongue,  and  gentle  heart, 
Unstained  by  sin,  to  thee  were  given  ; 

With  things  of  earth  thou  hadst  no  part, 
For  all  thy  thoughts  were  fix'd  on  heaven. 

Patron  of  youth  !  thou  too  hast  known 

The  dangers  that  beset  our  path, 
We  cannot  safely  walk  alone, 

But  thy  sweet  name  protection  hath. 

From  dewy  morn  till  evening  fair, 
From  Vesper's  toll  to  break  of  day, 

Our  enemies  their  toils  prepare, 

And  seek  to  make  our  souls  their  prey. 

Thro'  Christ's  sweet  love,  oh  pray  for  those 
For  whom  He  died  upon  the  tree  ; 

Thro'  love  thy  soul  has  gained  repose, 
ThroT  love  we  hope  to  follow  thee  ! 


Show  Thyself  a  Mother." 


A   TRIAL  OF   FAITH. 


Catholic  Sentinel. 

VERY  good  sermon  we  had 
this  morning  !  and  what  a  noble 
face  that  priest  has  ! " 

"You  will  see  him  this  even- 
ing.   He  is  down  from  Scotland 
for  the  holidays,  and  he   always 
passes  that  season  with  me." 

A  group  of  gentlemen  were  gath- 
ered in  the  library  of  a  handsome 
London  dwelling,  the  property  of  Mr.  James 
Bering,  who  had  last  spoken,  in  answer  to  the 
remark  of  his  friend,  George  Hawdon.  They 
were  all  celebrating  New  Year's  under  that 


roof,  where  a  kindly  welcome  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Bering  was  a  wealthy  young  fel- 
low, favored  alike  by  fortune  and  by  nature. 
He  was  leaning  on  the  mantle-piece,  looking 
at  his  friends,  as  if  the  sight  of  happy  faces 
was  a  real  joy  to  Him. 

"  That  priest — Father  Silcott," — he  resumed, 
"is  as  noble  as  he  looks  every  inch.  Perhaps 
I  should  not  say  so,  as — " 

"  God  bless  you  !   merry  gentlemen  ; 

Let  nothing  you  dismay  ; 
Remember  Christ,  our  Saviour, 
Was  named  this  New  Year's  Day." 

So  sang  a  shrill,  childish  voice,  immediately 
under  the  window  of  the  great  house,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  group,  glancing  out,  beheld  a 
forlorn  boy  in  the  snow,  his  bare  feet  blue  with 
the  cold,  his  little  hands  swollen,  the  big  flakes 
of  feathery  white  settled  on  his  ragged  clothes, 
whilst  beside  him  waited  a  hungry-eyed  dog, 
looking  at  the  door  as  if  in  hopes  of  its  open- 
ing. 

"Poor  little  article  !"  said  Hawdon,  with  a 
shrug. 

General  attention  was  directed  to  Mr.  Ber- 
ing, who  was  looking  out,  and  into  whose  eyes 
had  come  a  wonderful  softness,  into  whose 
face  had  rushed  a  sudden  bright  color.  He  re- 
mained gazing  at  the  boy  for  some  moments, 
then  he  left  the  room,  and  they  next  beheld 
him  out  in  the  snow  talking  to  the  little 
waif.  He  took  the  child's  frozen  hand  in  his 
own  and  led  him  indoors,  the  dog  following  at 
a  respectful  distance. 

"  Bering  does  do  the  oddest  things  ! " 

"He  has  a  weakness  for  boys  who  sing  in 
the  streets.  I  have  noticed  it  before." 

"  Very  likely  you  bave  too,  Hawdon,"  came 
Mr.  Bering's  voice.  "A  fellow-feeling  makes 
us  wondrous  kind  ;  and  as  I  was  once  in  that 
situation  myself — " 

"  In  what  situation  ?  " 

"Singing  in  the  streets,  barefooted  and 
ragged." 

"  You,  Bering  ?    What  nonsense ! " 

"  I  didn't  find  it  so.  If  you  like  to  hear  the 
story  I  will  tell  it  to  you." 

"Oh,  by  all  means!" 

"You  know,  by  repute  at  least,"  be  went 
on,  "my  late  grandfather,  John  Bering.  He 
had  one  son — my  father — whom  he  was  severe 
with  on  most  points.  He  bimself  was  a 
staunch  Protestant,  and  had  educated  his  son 
in  like  manner.  His  religion  consisted  of 
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cursing  the  Pope  and  praying  for  the  queen 
and  hating  the  name  of  Catholic.  However,  his 
son  was  more  liberal-minded,  and  having  one 
or  two  Catholic  acquaintances  he  soon  saw  that 
Catholics  were  less  black  than  they  had  been 
painted.  '  The  end  crowns  the  work,'  and  he 
ended  by  losing  his  heart  to  a  young  Catholic 
lady,  through  whom  he  began  to  examine  the 
mysteries  of  religion,  to  be  overawed  by  the 
solemn  majesty  of  tha  Queen  of  Ages,  the 
Church  founded  on  a  Rock  ;  and  finally  he 
was  received  into  her  fold.  Later  on  he  mar- 
ried the  young  lady,  and  all  this  unknown  to 
his  father,  who  was  at  the  time  travelling  in 
France.  When  he  returned,  my  father  still 
kept  the  secret,  knowing  the  old  gentleman's 
bigotry  and  hot  temper  ;  and  he  resolved  to 
keep  it  until  Christmas  morning,  when  he  be- 
lieved the  sacred  influence  of  the  time  would 
soften  a  father's  heart  towards  an  only  child. 

"  Well,  he  waited  ;  and  he  found  himself  on 
that  blessed  Christmas  day,  with  church  bells 
ringing  to  remind  him  of  peace  and  good- will, 
an  outcast  and  a  beggar,  with  an  angry  father's 
face  before  his  eyes,  and  bitter  reproaches  and 
stinging  sarcasms  in  his  ears,  and  the  informa- 
tion that  if  he  chose  to  abide  by  his  k  Popish 
idolatries '  he  never  more  should  enter  that 
house  ;  his  father  would  disown  him  entirely. 

41 1  need  not  say  that  Paul  Bering  refused  to 
desert  his  Faith,  as  he  preferred  the  Master  to 
the  vineyard.  He  returned  with  these  tidings 
to  his  young  wife,  who  was  absolutely  depend- 
ent on  him  as  he  had  been  upon  his  father, 
who  had  educated  him  as  a  gentleman,  the 
heir  to  a  large  fortune,  and  had  never  taught 
him  the  use  of  his  hands.  After  a  vain  strug- 
gle in  London  my  father  left  for  America,  in 
which  refugium  peccatorum  I  was  born. 

"For  some  years  my  father  and  mother 
struggled  on,  until  marsh  fever  and  over-ex- 
ertion stilled  one  manly  heart  forever.  Then 
my  mother  resolved  to  return  to  her  native 
land,  believing  that  she  would  find  a  tempo- 
rary home  with  her  sister.  She  crossed  the  At- 
lantic with  her  only  child — myself — only  to 
find  that  her  relatives  had  long  ago  deserted 
the  city,  and  that  she  was  left  penniless  and 
friendless  to  the  mercies  of  the  world. 

"Well,  ray  friends,  she  almost  died  of  want 
in  the  city  of  wealth  and  luxury,  and  I  was 
left  to  starve  or  die — left  to  the  fate  of  a  street 
Arab.  My  mother  had  taught  me  the  pious 
practice  of  repeating  frequently  during  the 


day  St.  Francis  Xavier's  invocation  to  our 
Lady,  'Show  thyself  a  Mother,1  and  I  can  as- 
sure you  it  was  frequently  on  my  lips  during 
those  weary  weeks  of  misery. 

"  One  day — it  was  the  Feast  of  the  Circum- 
cision— a  small  child  in  tatters,  barefooted, 
and  half  starved,  might  have  been  seen  sing- 
ing carols  before  this  very  house.  That  child 
was  myself;  but  I  did  not  know  that  I  was 
singing  at  my  grandfather's  door.  All  I  did 
know  was  that  I  was  cold  and  hungry. 

"  Suddenly  the  great  door  opened,  and  there 
stepped  forth  one  who  to  my  eyes  seemed  a 
young  prince,  and,  as  I  think  now,  the  hand- 
somest youth  the  sun  ever  shone  on,  with 
bright  blue  eyes  as  clear  as  the  sky  on  a  July 
morning.  He  stood  for  some  moments  listen- 
ing to  me,  and  asked  if  I  was  cold,  if  I  was 
hungry,  ending  by  holding  out  his  hand  and 
leading  me  indoors  into  a  room  that  seemed 
to  me  like  a  fairy  palace ;  then  he  rang  a  bell, 
and  in  an  imperious  way  ordered  dinner.  The 
servant  stared  on  beholding  the  young  raga- 
muffin who  shivered  beside  the  gentleman ; 
then  muttered  something  about  Mr.  Erne  al- 
ways doing  as  he  pleased. 

"  There  I  was,  dining  in  my  rags,  the  young 
gentleman  quietly  regarding  me,  when  in 
walked  a  very  haughty,  white-haired  person- 
age. 

" k  Erne,  are  you  mad  ? '  he  demanded. 
1  What  do  you  mean  ?  Get  out  of  my  sight, 
you  young — ' 

"  Here  Mr.  Erne  went  to  him  and  stopped 
his  angry  words,  pleading  my  cause  success- 
fully, as  I  knew  by  the  softened  answer. 

" 4  Well,  well !  but  you  might  have  sent  him 
into  the  kitchen.  My  boy  [very  pompously, 
to  me],  you  should  be  very  grateful  to  this 
young  gentleman.  Do  you  go  to  Sunday- 
school  ? ' 

Mt  No,  sir:  I  don't.' 

" l  Don't  you  go  to  any  church  at  all  ? ' 

"*  I  am  a  Catholic,  sir.' 

"  The  gentleman  held  up  his  hands  in  horror, 
and  Mr.  Erne  interposed  as  he  had  done  before. 

" '  Never  mind  your  religion.  What  is  your 
name  ? ' 

" '  James  Dering,'  I  replied. 

"  The  two  looked  at  each  other  with  a  slight 
start ;  then  the  young  man  asked  me  where 
were  my  parents,  and  out  came  my  whole 
story,  ending  with  a  burst  of  tears. 

"l  Uncle,'  said    Mr.  Erne,  growing    quite 
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white, '  that  is  your  son's  child,  and  God  Him- 
self has  sent  him  here.' 

"4 Nothing  of  the  kind,  Erne;  the  whole 
story  is  an  imposition  ;  I  don't  believe  a  word 
of  it.' 

"  *  Inquire  into  it,'  said  the  young  man  ; 
'  and  look  here,  uncle :  let  the  child  stop  here.' 

" '  No :  I  will  not.  If  he  is  not  an  impostor, 
he  is  a  Papist ;  that  is  just  as  bad.' 

"  The  young  man  looked  at  me,  smiled  in  a 
curious  way,  and  then  touched  his  uncle's  arm. 

" '  He  has  your  eyes,'  he  said  ;  ;  there  is  no 
imposition  here,  uncle ;  poor  little  mite  ! ' 

"'Well,  for  goodness'  sake,  get  his  face 
washed,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  irritably;  and, 
that  being  done,  he  cross-examined  me  sharply. 
I  have  a  recollection  of  answering  a  great  many 
questions,  and  seeing  a  good  many  strange 
faces,  and  at  last  I  was  recognized  as  the  mer- 
chant's grandchild. 

"  Then  came  a  storm.  I  had  to  choose,  as 
my  father  had  to  do,  between  giving  up  my 
religion  or  returning  to  the  old  starvation  ;  I 
remember  that  I  repeated,  'Show  thyself  a 
Mother  to  me  ! '  very  often  during  those  days, 
until  the  final  crash,  when  the  old  gentleman 
declared  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  me. 

"Mr.  Erne  was  standing  by,  looking  into 
my  eyes,  and  when  I  answered,  through  my 
sobs,  l  Mother  told  me  always  to  be  true  to  my 
Faith,  and  I'd  rather  die  than  give  it  up,'  he 
stretched  his  hand  to  me  and  faced  the  angry 
old  man,  saying : 

" '  Uncle,  you  have  been  very  good  to  me  ; 
you  took  me  to  your  house  as  your  adopted 
son ;  you  have  done  much  for  me ;  my  mother 
is  very  poor ;  you  are  the  only  one  who  has 
ever  helped  us ;  but  if  you  send  this  boy  away, 
I'll  go  with  him.  I'll  take  him  home  to  my 
mother — ' 

" '  If  you  leave  my  house  in  that  manner,  you 
shall  never  enter  it  again,  Erne.  Your  mother, 
my  sister,  is  a  widow  and  poor :  if  you  like  to 
return  and  be  a  burden  to  her,  do  so.  But 
your  choice  shall  be  final.  I  never  change  my 
mind.' 

"  Mr.  Erne  gave  him  a  grave  bow ;  the  next 
day  he  burst  in  on  a  pale,  quiet  lady,  living  in 
a  small  suburban  cottage — burst  in  upon  a 
group  of  her  younger  children,  with  the  an- 
nouncement, '  Mother,  I  have  come  home  for 
good.'  And  then  he  went  down  on  his  knees 
at  her  side  and  told  her  the  whole  story. 

" *  Mother,  I  can't  stand  injustice,  and  this 


poor  little  fellow  was  so  staunch  and  brave ! 
isn't  it  wonderful  how  these  Catholics  stick  to 
their  faith  !  I  have  noticed  it  before.' 

"'You'll  be  one  yourself,  I'm  afraid,'  said 
the  lady,  who  looked  startled,  confused — all 
things  save  angry. 

" '  Not  I ! '  he  said,  flinging  back  his  beau- 
tiful bright  head.  '  I  don't  believe  in  it ;  but 
I  would  not  tempt  a  child  to  forsake  his  faith, 
and  a  faith  so  full  of  beauty  as  the  Catholic 
faith  is.1 

"I  remained  in  this  quiet  home  for  some 
weeks,  and  found  that  my  hero's  mother  sup- 
ported herself  and  family  by  teaching  music, 
while  he,  with  the  dauntless  courage  peculiar 
to  him,  set  about  getting  employment  at  once, 
and  gave  no  glance  backward  at  the  luxury  he 
had  given  up  for  my  poor  sake. 

"  I  had  been  in  his  care  six  months  when 
my  grandfather  died  ;  he  had  never  altered  his 
will,  and  his  property  passed  to  Erne ;  my 
father  had  long  been  disinherited.  Erne  set 
about  doing  good  at  once.  He  sent  me  to 
college,  and  then  abroad.  When  I  returned  I 
found  great  changes ;  his  mother  was  dead, 
his  brothers  and  sisters  settled  in  different  sta- 
tions, and  he  himself  on  the  eve  of  entering 
the  Society  of  Jesus. 

" '  There  is  no  resisting  the  grace  of  God,'  he 
said  to  me  ;  '  and  your  own  hands  sowed  the 
seeds.  You  first  taught  me  to  say, '  Show  thy- 
self a  Mother,'  and  Mary  has  heard  my  prayer.' 

"  Do  you  know  what  he  did  before  giving 
up  the  world  ?  He  made  over  to  me  the  whole 
of  the  Bering  property,  saying  that  it  had  been 
my  father's  by  right,  and  now  it  was  mine.  I 
was  present  when  he  took  his  religious  vows ; 
many  a  time  his  generous  hand  has  been  raised 
in  benediction  over  me. " 

Mr.  Bering's  voice  shook  a  little  ;  he  then 
resumed  :  "  You  heard  him  speak  this  morn- 
ing, my  friends  ;  you  thought  him  noble  be- 
fore you  knew  his  story ;  what  say  you  now  ? 

"And  now  I  have  explained  my  interest  in 
the  waifs  of  the  streets,  remembering  my  own 
dark  childhood  ;  remembering  also  that  what- 
soever is  done  unto  the  least  of  these  is  done 
unto  Christ,  as  He  Himself  has  told  us." 


THE  first  Catholic  college  on  the  North 
American  Continent  was  founded  by  the  Jes- 
uits, in  Quebec,  in  1635,  long  before  Harvard 
was  even  thought  of. 
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Musings  by  the  Tagus. 

BT   B.   8. 

3  SAT  and  mused  one  summer  eve 
Beside  that  old,  historic  stream, 
Which  flows,  men  say,  o'er  golden  sands, 
And  glides  through  sunny,  south'™  lands, 

Where  orange  groves  and  olive  gleam, 
And  graceful  vines  their  tendrils  weave. 

As  fair  a  scene  before  me  lay 
As  ever  blessed  a  mortal's  view  : 

There  Lisbon,  rising  in  her  pride, 

Stood  mirrored  in  the  crystal  tide, 
Tinged  with  the  rosy,  golden  hue 

Diffused  by  the  departing  day. 

I  thought  of  Vasco's*  gallant  band, 
That  ventured  o'er  the  trackless  main  ; 

The  last  night's  vigil,  prayer  and  vow 

By  Mary's  shrine,  where  rises  now 
That  noble  pile,  our  Lady's  fane, 

Built  at  the  grateful  king's  command. 

Would  that  those  days  came  back  to  earth, 
When  kings  refused  to  wear  a  crown, 

And  laid  their  realm  at  Mary's  feet.t 

Choosing  for  Queen  that  Mother  sweet ! 
Alas  !  those  days  of  pure  renown 

Passed  with  the  Faith  that  gave  them  birth. 


*  The  night  before  Vasco  de  Gama  embarked  on  the 
voyage  which  led  to  such  wonderful  results,  was  spent 
by  him  and  his  companions  in  prayer  in  a  small  chapel 
on  the  strand  dedicated  to  our  Lady  On  his  return, 
two  years  after,  King  Emmanuel  the  Great  built  a 
magnificent  church  where  the  small  chapel  once  stood, 
ami.  in  tfnititinle  to  the  Star  of  the  Sea,  dedicated  it 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  under  the  title  of  Santa  Maria 
de  Beleni.  He  devoted  to  this  purpose  the  first  gold 
brought  by  Vasco  from  the  Indies.  Attached  to  the 
church  was  a  beautiful  convent  of  Jeronymite  monks. 


The  History  of  My  Conversion  to  the 
Catholic  Church. 


BV   THE    RKV     JOHN    THAYKR. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

UGH  was  my  situation,  when  the  death  of 
Venerable  Labre,  and  the  miracles  which 
were  said  to  have  been  obtained  through 
his  intercession,  began  to  make  a  noise  at 
Rome,  and  to  become  the  subject  of  every  con- 
versation. Notwithstanding  the  instructions 
which  I  had  received,  and  the  lights  which  I 
had  acquired,  I  was  nowise  disposed  to  credit 
the  public  reports  concerning  this  truly  extra- 
ordinary person.  Of  all  my  prejudices  against 
Catholics,  the  deepest  rooted  was  a  formal  dis- 
belief of  the  miraculous  facts  which  are  said 
to  have  happened  among  them.  I  had  been 
brought  up  in  this  persuasion  common  to  all 
Protestants,  who  never  having  been  able  to 
attain  the  gift  of  miracles,  like  the  fox  in  the 
fable,  disdain  it,  and  deny  its  existence.  Not 
content  with  denying  those  which  were  pub- 
lished at  that  time,  I  made  them  the  subject 
of  my  raillery,  and  in  the  coffee-houses  passed 
some  very  unbecoming  jests  on  the  servant  of 
God  with  whose  poverty  and  uncleanliness  I 


On  their  expulsion  from  Portugal,  the  splendid  structure 
was  converted  into  a  parish  church.  The  convi nt  is 
used  as  an  asylum  for  orphans,  and  is  known  as  the 
Casa  Pia. 

t  Portugal  was  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  by  King  John  IV.  Since  that 
time  the  king's  crown  is  placed  on  his  head  at  the  mo- 
ment of  coronation,  but  immediately  removed,  and 
neither  he  nor  the  queen  ever  wears  a  crown  ;  for  they 
consider  themselves  only  the  vicegerents  of  the  Queen 
of  Heaven. 
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was  shocked ;  and  on  this  head  I  went  farther 
than  any  even  of  my  Protestant  friends.  How- 
ever, the  number  and  weight  of  the  evidences 
increasing  daily,  I  thought  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  examine  the  matter  myself.  I  fre- 
quently conversed  with  the  confessor  of  the 
deceased,  from  whom  I  learned  a  part  of  his 
life.  I  visited  four  persons  who  were  said  to 
have  been  miraculously  cured ;  I  was  con- 
vinced by  my  own  eyes  of  the  state  in  which 
they  then  were ;  I  questioned  them  concerning 
the  state  in  which  they  had  been  ;  I  informed 
myself  of  the  nature  and  continuance  of  the 
illness  with  which  they  had  been  attacked, 
and  the  circumstances  of  their  cures,  which 
had  been  operated  in  an  instant.  I  collected 
the  evidence  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
known ;  and  after  all  these  informations,  made 
with  the  greatest  care,  I  was  fully  convinced 
that  the  reality  of  each  one  of  these  miracles 
was  at  least  as  well  proved  as  the  most  authen- 
tic facts.  One  of  these  persons,  a  nun  in  the 
Convent  of  St.  Appollonia,  had  burst  a  blood- 
vessel. She  daily  grew  weaker  and  weaker  for 
the  space  of  eighteen  months ;  and  at  length 
was  so  reduced  that  she  could  bear  no  nour- 
ishment. She  invoked  Venerable  Labre ;  took 
with  a  lively  faith  a  draught  into  which  one 
of  his  relics  had  been  dipped,  and  was  cured 
in  an  instant.  The  same  day  she  went  to 
choir  with  the  rest  of  the  religious,  ate  with- 
out feeling  any  pain,  and  with  ease  performed 
the  most  painful  offices  of  the  convent.  This 
was  attested  by  the  superior  and  six  other 
nuns  of  the  same  community.  I  often  saw 
the  nun  who  had  been  cured,  spoke  to  her, 
and  found  her  in  perfect  health  and  strength. 
Not  content  with  these  proofs,  I  visited  the 
physician  who  had  attended  her  during  the 
whole  course  of  her  illness ;  he  confirmed  all 
that  the  community  had  said,  and  added  that 
he  was  ready  to  take  his  oath  on  the  Gospel 
that  the  illness  was  naturally  incurable.  I 
continued  to  see  the  nun  during  the  rest  of 
my  stay  at  Rome,  that  is,  for  about  four 
months.  I  had  time  to  convince  myself  that 
her  cure  was  lasting,  and  at  my  departure  I 
left  her  in  perfect  health.* 


*  When  Mr.  Thayer  had  published  the  first  edition 
of  this  narrative,  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  wrote  to  him  that  he  was  astonished  that  he 
should  mention  in  this  enlightened  age  the  miraculous 
cure  of  a  nun.  To  whom  he  answered:  "Facts,  sir, 
are  facts  in  an  enlightened  as  in  an  ignorant  age ;  and 


Persuaded  that  there  was  something  super- 
natural in  these  cures,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
turning  my  thoughts  on  myself,  and  from 
considering  the  risk  I  ran  by  remaining  in  my 
own  sect.  These  reflections  involved  me  in 
much  perplexity ;  I  can  hardly  express  the 
violent  state  in  which  I  then  was.  Truth  ap- 
peared to  me  on  every  side;  but  it  was  combated 
by  all  the  prejudices  which  I  had  acquired  from 
my  infancy.  I  felt  all  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ments which  Catholics  oppose  to  the  Protes- 
tant doctrine ;  but  I  had  not  the  courage  to 
yield ;  I  clearly  saw  that  the  Catholic  Church  is 
established  on  innumerable  and  unanswerable 
proofs,  and  that  her  replies  to  the  reproaches 
of  Protestants  are  solid  and  satisfactory ;  but 
I  must  abjure  errors  in  which  I  had  been 
brought  up,  and  which  I  had  preached  to  oth- 
ers ;  I  was  a  minister  in  my  own  sect,  and  I 
must  renounce  my  state  and  my  fortune ;  I 
was  tenderly  attached  to  my  family,  and  I  must 
incur  their  indignation.  Interests  so  dear 
kept  me  back :  in  a  word,  my  understanding 
was  convinced,  but  my  heart  was  not  changed. 

I  was  in  these  circumstances,  fluctuating 
and  undetermined,  when  a  little  book,  entitled 
"Manifesto  di  un  Cavaliero  Christiano  Con- 
vertito  alia  Religione  Catholica"  (which  it 
would  be  good  to  translate  into  several  lan- 
guages, and  to  spread  wherever  there  are  Prot- 
estants), was  put  into  my  hands.  The  author 

the  proofs  of  facts  which  we  have  not  seen  ourselves, 
are  always  the  same,  that  is,  human  testimony.  Ob- 
serve that  in  an  enlightened  age,  such  as  ours,  miracu- 
lous facts  are  with  more  difficulty  imposed  on  the 
world,  because  of  the  facility  of  detecting  their  falsity. 
Yet  at  this  very  time  our  Church  proposes  to  the  pub- 
lic an  infinity  of  such  facts,  and  this  at  Rome,  the  re- 
sort of  the  curious  and  inquisitive  of  all  nations,  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic;  Eome,  where  open  and  hardy 
discussion,  even  in  public  coffee-houses,  is  as  free  as  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  (for  this  I  appeal  to  all 
Englishmen  who  have  been  on  the  spot) ;  and  she  de- 
fies the  most  scrutinizing  critics  to  invalidate  their 
truth.  Such  facts,  sir,  are  to  be  believed,  or  there  is 
an  end  to  all  human  faith. 

"Since  Protestants  thus  question  the  greatest  pos- 
sible human  testimony  on  such  public  and  momentous 
facts,  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  one  of  your  great 
men  undertook  to  prove  false  all  the  miracles  of  the 
Gospel.  He  was  at  least  more  consistent  than  his 
brethren,  for  he  thus  reasoned  :  'The  Catholic  Church 
boasts  of  miracles  as  great  as  those  recorded  in  the 
Gospel,  and  proves  them  by  numberless  competent 
witnesses.  We  reject  these  :  therefore,  to  be  consistent, 
we  must  also  reject  those  of  the  Gospel,  which  equally 
lean  on  human  testimony.'  " 
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in  historical  account  of  his  conversion, 
and  briefly  discusses  the  points  which  are  con- 

'<'<\  between  Catholic*  and  Protestants. 
He  places  in  the  beginning  a  prayer  which 
was  communicated  to  him  by  a  Catholic  to  in- 
voke the  light  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  which 
tl).-  ivader,  perhaps,  will  not  be  sorry  to  see: 

"Almighty  and  eternal  God,  Father  of  mercy,  Sav- 
ionr  of  mankind,  I  humbly  intreat  Thee  by  Thy  sover- 
eign goodness  to  enlighten  my  mind,  and  to  touch  my 
In-art,  that  by  true  faith,  hope  and  charity  I  may  live 
and  die  in  the  true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  am  sure 
that  as  there  is  but  oue  true  God,  so  there  can  be  but 
one  faith,  one  religion,  one  way  of  salvation,  and  that 
every  other  way  which  is  opposite  to  this  can  only  lead 
to  endless  misery.  It  is  this  faith,  0  my  God,  which 
I  earnestly  desire  to  embrace,  in  order  to  save  my  soul. 
1  protest,  therefore,  before  Thy  divine  Majesty,  and  I 
declare  by  all  Thy  divine  attributes,  that  1  will  follow 
that  religion  which  Thou  shalt  show  me  to  be  true ; 
and  that  I  will  abandon,  at  whatever  cost,  that  in 
which  1  shall  discover  error,  and  falsehood.  I  do  not 
deserve,  it  is  true,  this  favor,  on  account  of  the  great- 
ness of  my  sins,  for  which  I  have  a  profound  sorrow 
because  they  otfend  a  God  so  good,  so  great,  so  holy 
and  worthy  of  my  love ;  but  what  1  do  not  deserve,  1 
hope  to  obtain  from  Thy  infinite  mercy,  and  I  conjure 
Thee  to  grant  through  the  merits  of  the  Precious 
Blood  which  was  shed  for  us  poor  sinners  by  Thy  only 
begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  Amen." 

When  I  received  this  book  I  had  a  secret 
presentiment  that  it  would  give  me  the  finish- 
ing stroke,  and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty 
that  I  could  prevail  on  myself  to  peruse  it. 
My  soul  was,  at  it  were,  rent  by  two  contrary 
emotions.  What  combats,  what  assaults  did 
I  not  at  that  time  endure  !  I  cast  my  eyes  over 
the  prayer,  but  could  not  prevail  upon  myself 
to  say  it;  I  wished  to  be  enlightened,  yet 
feared  being  too  much  so.  My  temporal  in- 
terest, and  a  thousand  other  motives,  crowded 
upon  my  mind,  and  counterbalanced  the  salu- 
tary impressions  of  grace.  At  length  the  in- 
terest of  eternal  salvation  prevailed.  I  threw 
myself  on  my  knees,  I  excited  myself  to  say 
the  prayer  with  the  greatest  sincerity  I  was 
capable  of,  and  the  violent  agitation  of  my 
soul  with  the  conflicts  it  had  sustained  drew 
from  me  an  abundance  of  tears. 

I  began  then  to  read  the  book,  which  is  a 
short  exposition  of  the  principal  proofs  which 
establish  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
The  whole  of  those  different  proofs  which  till 
then  I  had  only  viewed  separately — so  many 
rays  of  light,  collected  as  it  were  into  one  cen- 
tre— made  a  lively  iinpn-ssion  on  my  mind. 
Besides,  I  did  not  make  the  same  resistance  to 


divine  grace  as  formerly ;  God  spoke  to  my 
heart  at  the  same  time  that  He  enlightened 
my  understanding,  and  gave  me  grace  to  sur- 
mount the  obstacles  which  had  hitherto  re- 
tarded me.  I  had  not  entirely  finished  the 
book,  when  I  exclaimed:  "My  God,  I  prom- 
ise to  become  a  Catholic  ! "  The  same  day  I 
declared  my  intention  to  the  family  with 
which  I  lodged ;  it  gave  them  joy,  for  they 
were  truly  pious.  I  went  in  the  evening  to 
the  coffee-house,  where  I  imparted  my  change 
to  all  my  Protestant  friends ;  and  to  repair,  as 
much  as  I  could,  the  scandal  which  I  had 
given,  I  defended  the  sanctity  of  Venerable 
Labre,  and  declared  that  I  had  more  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  his  miracles  than  I  would  require 
for  any  fact  whatever.  Moreover,  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  invited  a  great 
number  of  friends  to  be  the  witnesses  of  my 
abjuration.  Many  lamented  my  weakness,  oth- 
ers made  a  jest  of  it ;  but  God,  who  called  me 
to  the  faith,  supported  me,  and  I  have  a  firm 
confidence  that  He  will  support  me  to  my  last 
breath. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  before  my  abjura- 
tion I  had  struggles  for  some  time  with  my 
imagination  respecting  the  worship  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  of  the  saints.  I  had  never- 
theless been  sufficiently  instructed  on  this  ar- 
ticle, and  did  not  doubt  but  that  it  was  profit- 
able to  employ  with  the  Son  the  intercession 
of  His  holy  Mother,  and  that  far  from  doing 
an  injury  by  honoring  and  loving  her  whom 
He  had  so  tenderly  loved  Himself,  it  was  the 
means  of  honoring  Him  the  more ;  yet  my 
ancient  prejudices  returned  and  disturbed  my 
mind  in  spite  of  myself.  The  reproach  of  idol- 
atry, which  I  heard  a  thousand  times  brought 
against  Catholics  on  this  subject,  still  alarmed 
me,  though  I  knew  it  to  be  ill-founded.  I 
resembled  those  persons  who,  in  their  infancy, 
having  had  their  imagination  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  ridiculous  stories  of  appari- 
tions, at  a  riper  age  involuntarily  shudder 
where  the  same  ideas  recur,  in  spite  of  their 
reason,  which  wholly  disowns  them.  I  was 
obliged  to  offer  violence  to  myself,  and  when 
I  began  to  invoke  the  Blessed  Virgin  I  did  it 
with  trembling.  I  first  addressed  myself  to  God, 
protesting  that  I  had  no  other  design  than  to 
honor  Him,  and  that  I  desired  to  do  it  more 
perfectly  by  the  intercession  of  His  Blessed 
Mother,  entreating  Him  not  to  impute  to  me 
idolatrous  intentions,  which  I  disavowed  with 
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all  my  soul.  Then,  addressing  myself  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  "Oh,  tender  Mother,"  said  I, 
"if  it  be  lawful  for  me  to  implore  thy  suc- 
cor, help  me  in  the  miserable  state  in  which  I 
am.  It  was  through  thee  that  the  Saviour 
came  to  us :  it  is  through  thee  that  I  desire  to 
go  to  Him.  The  Scriptures  teach  me  that  by 
thy  means  was  wrought  the  first  miracle  of 
the  evangelical  law  in  the  order  of  grace  (the 
sanctification  of  St.  John  the  Baptist),  and 
the  first  in  the  order  of  nature  (the  change 
of  water  into  wine).  Here  remains  another 
to  be  performed ;  do  not  refuse  to  employ  thy 
credit ;  I  do  not  deserve  it :  too  long  have  I 
not  known  thee ;  but  now,  though  with  fear 
and  trembling,  I  begin  to  address  thee.  In- 
tercede for  me  with  Thy  divine  Son."  Then, 
returning  to  God,  "  0  Lord,"  said  I,  "  I  im- 
plore Thy  light ;  Thou  hast  promised  to  listen 
to  those  who  invoke  Thee ;  I  do  it  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart ;  Thou  art  my  witness 
that  I  seek  truth  at  whatever  expense.  I  can- 
not err  in  addressing  my  supplications  to  Thy 
Blessed  Mother :  Thou  Thyself  wouldst  be 
the  cause  of  my  error." 

Confidence  and  tranquillity  were  the  fruits 
of  this  prayer.  From  that  time  I  have  always 
had  recourse  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  I  am 
confident  that  I  have  received  grace  through 
her  intercession  ;  gratitude  obliges  me  to  make 
this  acknowledgment.  I  endeavor  to  join  in 
every  institution  which  tends  to  her  honor, 
and  I  have  pledged  myself,  and  study  as  much 
as  can  depend  on  me,  to  extend  the  devotion 
to  this  dear  Mother  of  God. 

A  very  natural  reflection  here  occurs :  Can 
God  suffer  a  person  to  be  deceived  in  the  choice 
of  a  religion  when,  after  exact  watchfulness 
over  his  own  conduct,  after  fervent  prayer, 
after  long  and  toilsome  investigation,  he  de- 
termines to  embrace  it  at  the  expense  of  all 
that  is  most  dear  to  him  on  earth, — family, 
state,  fortune,  reputation  ?  If  this  religion 
be  false,  may  he  not  say,  with  a  celebrated 
divine,  "Lord,  it  is  Thou  who  hast  deceived 
me."  This  reflection  will  require  a  new  de- 
gree of  force,  if  I  add  the  prodigious  change 
which  is  made  in  me  by  conversion.  I  hesi- 
tate to  publish  it ;  but  think  it  my  duty  so  to 
do,  in  order  to  glorify  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
to  render  homage  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
which  I  have  now  the  happiness  to  profess. 

What  a  difference  between  my  present  and 
former  state !  My  thoughts,  my  tastes,  my 


views  are  wholly  changed  ;  I  do  not  know 
myself  again.  As  soon  as  I  had  taken  my  de- 
termination, I  renounced  the  profane  studies 
in  which  I  had  been  hitherto  employed  ;  I 
left  my  books  half  read ;  I  parted  with  those 
which  belonged  to  me.  From  that  time  my 
passions  have  had  little  influence  over  me ; 
my  projects  of  ambition  and  settlement  in  the 
world  are  entirely  laid  aside.  I  have  no  pre- 
tensions on  earth ;  I  take  no  pleasure  but  in 
the  things  of  God;  I  feel  within  my  heart 
a  peace  which  I  had  never  known — not,  as 
formerly,  the  deceitful  security  of  a  stifled  con- 
science, which  presumes  on  the  mercy  of  God, 
without  seeing  the  danger  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed :  it  is  the  sweet  confidence  of  a  child 
who  finds  himself  within  the  arms  of  a  father, 
and  has  reason  to  hope  that  nothing  can  tear 
him  from  them,  notwithstanding  the  dangers 
with  which  he  is  surrounded.  Yes :  this  re- 
ligion is  adapted  to  the  heart ;  however  pow- 
erful and  solid  the  proofs  are  which  convince 
me  that  it  is  the  true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  satisfaction,  the  pure  joy  which  accom- 
panies it,  is  for  me  another  kind  of  proof,  not 
less  persuasive.  The  truths  which  I  had 
most  difficulty  in  believing  are  those  in  which 
I  now  find  the  greatest  consolation.  The 
mystery  of  the  Eucharist,  which  appeared  to 
me  so  incredible,  is  become  an  ever-flowing 
source  of  spiritual  delight ;  confession,  which 
I  had  considered  as  an  insupportable  yoke, 
seems  infinitely  sweet,  by  the  tranquillity 
which  it  produces  in  the  soul. 

Oh,  if  Protestants  and  unbelievers  could 
taste  those  sweets  which  are  felt  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  they  would  soon  change  their  senti- 
ments !  Oh,  that  I  could  be  heard  by  them 
all !  I  would  cry  out  to  them :  "  Taste  and 
see  how  sweet  and  good  is  the  Lord  to  those 
who  serve  Him  in  the  holy  society  which  He 
has  formed  Himself,  which  He  vivifies  by  His 
spirit." 

This  is  the  prevailing  wish,  this  is  the  only 
desire  of  my  heart  to  extend  as  much  as  lies 
in  my  power  the  dominion  of  the  true  faith, 
which  is  now  my  joy  and  comfort.  I  desire 
nothing  more ;  for  this  purpose  I  wish  to  re- 
turn to  my  own  country,  in  hopes,  notwith- 
standing my  un  worthiness,  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  the  conversion  of  my  countrymen ; 
and  such  is  my  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  my  gratitude  for  the 
signal  grace  of  being  called  to  the  true  faith, 
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that  I  would  willingly  seal  it  with  my  blood, 
if  God  would  grant  me  this  favor,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  He  would  enable  me  to  do  it. 

I  entreat  all  those  who  shall  peruse  this 
narrative  to  pray  with  fervor  the  Father  of 
lights  and  the  God  of  mercies  to  bless  the  de- 
signs of  His  unworthy  servant,  and  to  open  an 
easy  access  to  the  Faith  in  my  country,  and  to 
cause  it  to  shoot  forth  and  to  fructify  in  a  land 
in  which  it  has  been  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
known.  Perhaps — and  I  dwell  with  pleasure 
on  the  consoling  thought, — perhaps,  I  say,  He 
who  raises  up  and  casts  down  empires  as  He 
pleases,  who  does  all  for  His  elect,  and  for  the 
interest  of  His  Church,  has  only  permitted 
and  brought  to  an  end  the  surprising  Revolu- 
tion *  of  which  we  have  been  witnesses,  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  some  great  design,  and  much 
more  happy  revolution  in  the  order  of  grace. 
Amen. 


Joseph  Haydn.— The  Story  of  his  Life. 


BY   FRANZ   VON   SEEBURG. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Poor  as  a  church  mouse  ! 

This  is  what  could  be  said  of  Joseph  Haydn, 
now  in  his  twenty-sixth  year ;  thus  his  in- 
cessant exertions  and  struggles  had  been  re- 
warded. There  are  thousands  who,  if  they  had 
been  made  the  butts  for  misfortune  to  strike  at 
so  constantly,  would  have  given  up  the  con- 
test, and  have  lost  faith  in  themselves  and  in 
Providence ;  for  those  men  whom  a  pious  trust 
in  God  supports  on  the  billows  of  adversity, 
and  who  keep  up  their  courage  and  confidence 
when  so  severely  tried,  are  exceptional  men. 
Haydn  possessed  in  his  heart  a  firm  and  well- 
grounded  confidence  that  God  who  had  so 
richly  endowed  him  had  not  done  so  to  let 
him  perish  half  way.  His  cheerful  disposition, 
which  enabled  him  quickly  to  throw  aside  the 
remembrance  of  his  own  misfortunes,  whilst 
he  felt  keenly  the  lesser  sorrows  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  also  contributed  greatly  to  main- 
tain his  courage.  He  continued  to  give  les- 
sons, to  play  the  organ  at  the  rate  of  seven- 
teen kreuzers,  and  to  act  as  organist  for  the 
Brothers  of  Charity  and  for  the  Count  Haug- 
witz.  This  enabled  him  to  keep  his  head  above 
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water,  even  though  he  had  often  to  be  satisfied 
with  short  rations  in  order  to  clothe  himn-lf. 

Now  came  a  new  event  in  Haydn's  life, 
which  was  very  little  in  keeping  with  his  out- 
ward circumstances,  and  which  he  was  the 
less  able  to  guard  against  for  the  reason  that 
he  did  not  wish  to.  And  this  was — he  fell  in 
love. 

Misfortune  draws  people  closer  together. 
Evil  passions  become  blunted,  and  the  good 
that  is  in  a  man's  nature  is  brought  to  the 
surface  in  double  strength.  Whilst  the  old 
hairdresser  Keller  in  his  honest  open-hearted- 
ness  showed  a  thousand  little  kindnesses  to 
his  lodger,  the  two  girls  rivalled  each  other  in 
every  imaginable  attention  to  the  u  dear  maes- 
tro," as  they  loved  to  call  him  playfully.  Now 
it  was  a  flower,  now  an  apple,  or  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  or  a  piece  of  cake,  that  he  found  on 
his  table  when  he  returned  from  teaching. 
Slight  though  these  tokens  were,  yet  Haydn 
was  so  well  pleased  with  them  that  he  redoub- 
led his  haste  when  returning  home,  in  order 
to  see  what  kind  token  awaited  him.  There 
was  one  point  that  took  up  a  good  deal  of  his 
thoughts  on  such  occasions  :  to  whom  should 
he  attribute  all  these  little  presents  ?  His 
heart  inclined  him  to  ascribe  them  to  the  gen- 
tle and  thoughtful  Anna ;  but  might  it  not 
be  possible  that  Liua  also  had  her  share  ? 

They  were  both  good-looking  girls  :  the  one 
like  a  violet,  the  other  like  a  rose  in  full  bloom; 
Anna,  retired  and  bashful,  pious  and  friendly, 
never  a  cloud  on  her  countenance,  no  bitter 
word  on  her  lips,  and  no  angry  passion  in  her 
heart.  The  dark-eyed  Carolina  was  entirely 
different :  violent  in  all  her  affections,  strong 
in  love  or  in  hate  ;  a  child  of  impulse,  giving 
with  a  liberal  hand,  and  presently  wrangling 
about  a  penny ;  prodigal  of  the  treasures  of  her 
heart's  affections,  and  then  taking  a  strange 
pleasure  in  wounding  the  heart  that  she  had 
just  been  flattering. 

Haydn's  soul  inclined  to  the  gentle,  kindred 
spirit  of  Anna  ;  and  yet  at  times  his  eye  and 
his  heart  bent  wonderingly  to  Lina.  Anna 
timidly  kept  her  distance  with  him ;  Lina 
drew  nearer  to  him  day  by  day,  without  ever 
in  the  slightest  particular  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  maidenly  reserve. 

Old  Keller  had  his  eyes  open,  and  when 
he  saw  how  Lina  joked  and  quarrelled  with 
Haydn  ;  when  he  heard  her  in  almost  the  same 
breath  calling  him  a  dear  good  fellow,  and  in* 
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the  next  declaring  that  he  was  intolerable,  he 
smiled  contentedly  to  himself  and  played  with 
his  marriage-ring.  He  sounded  his  daugh- 
ters in  regard  to  their  feelings  towards  Haydn. 
Though  this  appeared  to  him  unnecessary  in 
itself,  still  he  was  not  quite  sure  which  of  the 
two  would  better  further  his  designs.  Once, 
when  it  happened  that  Haydn,  contrary  to 
his  usual  practice,  was  absent  from  the  family 
gathering,  and  the  hairdresser,  sitting  in  his 
easy-chair,  smoked  his  pipe,  whilst  the  girls 
were  sewing  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  the  old 
man  thought  it  a  favorable  moment  to  throw 
•out  feelers. 

"  Girls,  why  so  silent  this  evening  ?  Do  you 
miss  anything  ?  " 

"  Herr  Haydn  should  be  here,"  answered 
Anna,  in  a  low  voice,  without  looking  up  from 
her  work.  "  I  take  great  pleasure  in  listening 
to  him  when  he  talks  or  tells  stories." 

"  I  cannot  say  the  same,  for  my  part,"  said 
Lina,  with  a  curl  of  her  lip.  "  Though  I  like  the 
young  man  well  enough,  I  hate  his  talk  some- 
times, especially  when  he  speaks  so  piously  that 
one  might  fancy  he  were  a  monk  instead  of  a 
jolly  musician." 

The  old  man  elevated  his  brows. 

"  Why,  the  very  fact  that  he  is  so  pious  and 
so  full  of  faith  pleases  me  more  than  anything 
else  in  Haydn,"  rejoined  Anna. 

"That  is  a  matter  of  taste,  Anna.  That 
would  be  the  very  last  reason  to  make  me  think 
of  marrying  him." 

"Why,  girl,"  said  the  father,  "would  you 
be  willing  to  take  Joseph  Haydn  for  your  hus- 
band ?  " 

"  Why  not,  father  ?  It  is  true  that  I  have 
not  thought  seriously  of  the  matter,  but  I 
think  I  could  like  him." 

"  And  would  you  expect  to  be  happy  with 
him?" 

"  Certainly  !  Of  course  he  would  have  to  let 
me  rule  in  the  house  and  over  his  purse." 

"  As  to  the  latter,  you  would  not  have  much 
to  rule  over,  apparently,"  said  the  father. 

"  Oh  !  because  Haydn  is  such  a  poor,  unfor- 
tunate fellow  now,  with  seldom  a  penny  in 
his  purse  !  Had  he  me  for  his  wife,  that  would 
soon  change.  Till  now  Haydn  has  been  quietly 
and  humbly  standing  in  a  corner,  and  he  will 
hardly  venture  to  appear  when  some  one  asks 
for  him  or  looks  at  him.  When  he  has  com- 
posed a  piece,  he  is  satisfied  with  any  beg- 
garly sum  that  the  publishers  throw  at  him  ; 


and  if  they  give  him  nothing  at  all,  as  is  of- 
tenest  the  case,  he  will  make  a  condescending 
bow  and  will  not  venture  to  say  one  word  in 
opposition.  I  would  push  Haydn  forward  in 
life ;  he  would  have  to  work  his  very  best  for 
me,  and  he  should  step  out  boldly  and  proudly, 
hold  his  head  erect,  and  show  people  what  it 
is  to  be  Joseph  Haydn.  And  if  anyone  wanted 
his  compositions,  he  must  weigh  them  with 
gold  before  he  should  get  them.  Then  life 
would  always  have  new  charms  for  Haydn. 
With  his  profits  his  talent  would  also  grow ; 
and  thus  he  who  in  all  humility  esteems  him- 
self one  of  the  least,  and  pines  away  his  life  in 
poverty,  would  very  soon  be  one  of  the  first, 
admired  by  all,  and  carried  aloft  on  the  pinions 
of  fortune.  Thus  it  would  be  with  Haydn  in 
my  hands,"  concluded  the  girl,  with  glowing 
enthusiasm.  "He  would  be  not  only  great 
before  the  world,  but  also  happy  in  his  own 
heart." 

Old  Keller  listened  to  his  daughter  in  pleased 
admiration  ;  he  even  forgot  his  pipe,  which  he 
had  to  light  again  before  resuming  his  part  in 
the  conversation. 

"  Girl,  all  that  you  have  said  seems  reasona- 
ble and  sound  and  true.  Yes  :  I  verily  believe 
that  you  and  no  one  else  can  make  something 
great  of  Joseph  Haydn.  Countless  men  of 
talent  have  remained  in  obscurity  without  ever 
producing  any  fruit  or  blessing,  because  the 
hand  of  the  wife  was  wanting,  which  would 
have  carried  them  to  high  aims.  Man  must 
know  for  whom  he  lives  and  works  ;  then  his 
life  is  fruitful,  and  he  works  with  pleasure." 

Anna  listened  to  the  conversation  without 
taking  any  part  in  it.  Stooping  low  over  her 
work,  she  wept  in  silence,  and  the  tears,  which 
usually  lighten  the  burden  in  the  human  heart, 
burned  like  fire  in  her  eyes ;  and  deep  down 
in  her  breast  a  secret  grief  took  up  its  abode. 

"Father,"  said  Lina,  after  a  long  pause, 
"what  do  you  think?" 

"  I  think  you  are  right  in  everything." 

"  Even  if  I  told  you  that  to-morrow  I  should 
offer  my  hand  to  Haydn  in  marriage  ?  " 

"Yes." 

Lina  arose,  went  over  to  the  old  man,  and 
stroked  the  few  hairs  back  from  his  forehead. 
"  Father,  now  I  may  tell  you  all.  I  love  Jo- 
seph more  than  anything  in  the  world.  I 
would  be  proud  to  be  the  wife  of  one  who  is 
to  day  a  beggar,  but  who  will  not  die  before 
he  has  become  a  great  man." 
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Anna  dropped  her  work  on  the  floor  and 
hastened  from  the  room.  The  old  man  looked 
after  her  in  surprise.  Then  he  gave  Lina  his 
hand,  saying  :  "  Good-night.  I  have  nothing 
against  your  inclination.  If  it  be  God's  will, 
I  do  not  object." 

It  was  midnight  when  Haydn  returned  from 
a  concert  and  sought  his  couch.  He  said  his 
night-prayers  in  the  best  of  spirits  and  went 
to  sleep,  his  soul  full  of  music.  There  were 
three  pairs  of  eyes  in  the  house  that  could  not 
sleep :  old  Keller,  who  kept  thinking  of  Linn's 
words  ;  Lina,  who  considered  herself  already 
as  Haydn's  bride  ;  and  Anna,  who  wept  in 
silent  renunciation. 

Next  morning  the  bells  of  St.  Stephen's 
summoned  the  faithful  to  church  for  a  holy- 
day.  At  early  dawn  Haydn  was  there  in  his 
capacity  of  organist.  It  was  a  festival  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  The  "Ave  Maria"  that  he 
played  at  the  Offertory  was  the  echo  of  his  very 
soul,  which  was  full  of  pure,  heavenly  love. 

High  Mass  was  over,  but  Haydn  longed  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  quiet  prayer.  He 
sought  out  a  somewhat  obscure  corner,  to  the 
right  of  the  main  entrance,  where  hung  a 
picture  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa,  beneath  which 
there  always  burned  a  number  of  wax  candles. 
A  good  many  pious  people  knelt  on  the  stone 
floor  before  the  image,  and  he  knelt  down 
amongst  them,  without  looking  to  see  who 
were  those  around  him.  His  devotions  were 
disturbed  by  violent  and  convulsive  sobs.  In 
pitying  sympathy,  he  glanced  at  his  neighbor. 
It  was  Anna  He  felt  for  her  very  keenly, 
and  tried  in  vain  to  imagine  what  could  be 
the  cause  of  this  evidently  deep  grief. 

After  a  considerable  time  spent  in  prayer, 
the  girl  arose,  and  Haydn  followed  her  out. 
At  the  church  door  he  offered  her  his  hand. 
"Anna,"  he  said,  full  of  tender  sympathy, 
"you  wept  so  bitterly  that  your  sorrow  pierced 
my  heart.  I  have  neither  the  right  nor  the 
courage  to  a*k  what  is  the  cause  of  your  tears; 
but  whatever  it  is,  I  feel  deeply  for  you." 

44  I  have  to-day  buried  what  was  very  dear 
to  me,"  whispered  the  maiden  in  reply. 

"Anna,  I  do  not  understand  you." 

u  That  I  believe ;  and  from  me  you  must 
never  learn  my  sorrow.  Let  me  only  tell  you 
that  the  human  heart  can  become  a  silent 
grave  in  which  lies  buried  what  is  dearest  to 
it." 


Haydn  did  not  know  what  to  say,  for  he 
could  have  imagined  almost  anything  rather 
than  the  real  cause  of  Anna's  grief. 

"Haydn,"  she  said,  breaking  the  silence, 
"  I  owe  you  my  special  thanks." 

44  For  what?" 

44  Your  'Are  Maria '  to-  day  brought  me  heav- 
enly consolation.  May  God  reward  you  for 
it !  Our  paths  in  life  separate,  perhaps  so  far 
that  we  shall  never  meet.  Take  with  you  on 
your  way  the  prayer  of  a  true  heart.  Haydn, 
preserve  your  pious  faith,  and  keep  your  heart 
pure,  and  you  will  be  great." 

"Anna,  I  give  you  my  hand  and  my  word 
on  it !"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  enthusias- 
tically. "  Sooner  will  I  lose  all— the  light  of 
my  eyes, — aye  !  the  very  music  in  my  soul, — 
rather  than  my  faith  and  piety  towards  God." 

They  had  reached  their  common  home,  and 
parted  with  a  silent  pressure  of  the  hand. 
Haydn  entered  his  room,  which  was  more 
carefully  made  than  usual.  New  curtains 
were  on  his  windows,  and  beside  his  spinet 
were  two  rose-bushes,  the  one  with  red,  the 
other  with  white  roses.  His  eyes  rested  but 
a  few  moments,  almost  indifferently,  on  the 
flowers.  His  thoughts  followed  the  girl  with 
the  bleeding  heart.  After  a  short  rest,  his 
duty  called  him  away  again  from  his  solitary 
chamber;  but  the  image  of  the  ton-owing 
maiden  accompanied  him  everywhere,  and  her 
words  resounded  in  his  ears,  "The  human 
heart  can  become  a  silent  grave  in  which  lies 
buried  what  is  dearest  to  it."  It  was  there- 
foie  a  real  blessing  to  him  that  Ditters  joined 
him,  in  order  to  walk  and  chat  with  him  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

But  even  beside  his  pleasant  friend  Haydn 
could  not  resume  his  wonted  cheerfulness.  He 
followed  his  light  chat  without  attending  to  it, 
and  forgot  to  answer  questions,  so  that  Dit- 
ters, shaking  his  head,  stood  still,  took  Haydn 
by  the  hand,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Joseph,  to-day 
you  are  intolerably  dull,  more  so  than  I  have 
ever  found  you.  Are  you  ill  ?  " 

"  No :  surely  not." 

44  So  !    Then  you  are  engaged  !" 

Haydn  blushed.  "  Engaged ! "  he  stam- 
mered ;  "  what  an  idea !  I  am  only  serious, 
almost  sad,  and  really  I  can  hardly  tell  why." 

Over  Ditters's  countenance  passed  an  ex- 
pression somewhat  akin  to  mockery.  "Let 
us  drop  the  subject.  Have  you  heard  of  the 
Bohemian,  Count  Morzin,  who  is  here  forming 
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an  orchestra  for  the  gratification  of  his  musi- 
cal tastes  ?  He  is  now  in  search  of  a  qualified 
leader.  Sepp'l,  that  would  just  suit  you." 

Haydn  stretched  out  his  hand  in  depreca- 
tion. "  Me  ?  No,  my  dear  friend.  For  Jo- 
seph Haydn  the  worst  is  good  enough.  Let 
me  continue  to  drag  out  my  life  as  a  poor  or- 
ganist and  music  teacher.  Why  should  I  be 
any  better  off  than  thousands  of  others  ?  " 

"  Bravo,  Haydn  ! "  said  Ditters,  mockingly, 
and  with  a  tinge  of  bitterness.  "You  can 
croak  like  an  old  frog.  To-day  you  are  intol- 
erable. Do  you  know  what  it  is  when  a  man 
like  you  loses  faith  in  himself  and  in  the  fu- 
ture ?  I  call  it  cowardice,  shameful  cowar- 
dice !  I  have  lost  all  inclination  to  go  another 
step  with  you.  Farewell,  Joseph  !  and -do  not 
venture  to  come  near  me  till  you  have  become 
yourself  again." 

"At  least  give  me  your  hand  at  parting," 
begged  Haydn,  who  felt  hurt. 

u  No,  I  will  not ! "  replied  Ditters ;  and  he 
walked  off. 

Out  of  humor  and  angry  with  himself, 
Haydn  went  home.  Had  he  known  that  the 
vexation  of  Ditters  was  only  the  cloak  of  his 
real  compassion  for  his  down-hearted  friend, 
he  would  have  thanked  him  with  all  his  heart, 
instead  of  being  provoked  at  him. 

Gladly  would  Haydn  have  taken  refuge  in  his 
room  to  let  his  feelings  grow  calm,  but  the 
old  wig-maker  did  not  give  him  the  chance. 
At  first  he  talked  of  indifferent  matters,  and 
was  so  nervous  and  excited  that  Haydn 
watched  him  with  surprise.  At  last  he  stood 
before  the  young  man,  placed  both  hands  on 
his  shoulders,  and,  looking  him  straight  in  the 
eyes,  said  :  "Haydn,  you  should  get  married." 

Haydn  trembled  slightly  at  these  words ; 
likely  old  Keller  felt  this,  for  he  drew  back 
his  hands  at  once. 

"  Father  Keller,  are  you  mocking  me  ? " 
answered  Haydn,  in  an  aggrieved  tone.  "  How 
should  I,  who  can  hardly  keep  the  wolf  away 
from  my  own  door,  dare  to  think  of  marriage  ? 
No,  no,  Father  Keller !  Let  me  pursue  my  sol- 
itary way.  Perhaps  also  it  would  be  wrong 
for  me  to  let  my  heart  be  divided  between  mu- 
sic and  a  wife." 

The  old  man's  face  wore  a  look  of  dissatis- 
faction. "  You  speak  bitterly  now,  and  that 
is  not  becoming  in  a  good  man.  You  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  present,  and  doubt  of  the  fu- 
ture. That  is  not  right  or  good.  Haydn, 


there  will  be  a  bright  sunrise  for  you  some 
day.  Let  the  clouds  that  hide  the  light  pass 
away.  I  believe  so  firmly  in  your  talent  that 
even  now,  when  you  are  nothing  and  have 
nothing,  I  would  give  you  one  of  my  daugh- 
ters in  marriage." 

Haydn's  eye  suddenly  lighted  up:  he  thought 
of  Anna. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  old  man,  in  his  ordinary 
tone  of  voice,  "you  marry  Caroline — well,  why 
do  you  turn  pale  ?  You  may  share  in  our 
table  and  our  house ;  what  I  have  I  divide 
with  you  ;  and  if  God  send  you  better  fortune, 
then  you  may  go  with  your  little  wife  whith- 
ersoever you  feel  called.  But  how  serious  and 
downcast  you  look,  as  if  there  were  a  storm 
brewing  in  your  soul !  Or  perhaps  my  offer 
does  not  please  you  ?  After  all,"  he  continued, 
jerking  at  his  frill,  "  perhaps  I  was  too  hasty 
in  loving  you  to  the  extent  of  offering  you 
what  I  hold  dearest." 

Haydn  saw  the  lightning  flash  in  the  old 
man's  eye.  "Dear  Father  Keller,"  he  said, 
soothingly,  "  what  you  have  said  to  me  took 
me  so  much  by  surprise  that  I  lost  command 
of  myself.  A  thousand  thanks  for  all  your 
love  !  Leave  me  but  time  to  recover  myself — " 

"  Very  good ! "  answered  the  wig-maker, 
smiling.  "  It  is  true  that  I  came  like  a  thun- 
der-clap on  you ;  you  were  terrified  thereby. 
But,"  he  added,  looking  at  his  watch,  "  it  is 
time  for  dinner.  Come  along  :  I  am  hungry." 

The  conversation  at  dinner  was  rather  mon- 
osyllabic. Keller  was  almost  the  only  one 
that  had  anything  to  say.  Haydn  and  Caro- 
line ventured  a  remark  once  in  a  while,  but 
Anna  did  not  utter  a  word.  She  kept  her  eyes 
cast  down  on  her  plate,  and  hardly  touched 
her  food.  Only  once  did  she  raise  her  eyes 
with  a  look  of  pain  to  her  father's  countenance 
when  he  seized  his  wine-glass,  arose,  and  pro- 
posed, smiling;  "To  your  happy  marriage, 
my  dear  Haydn  ! "  The  latter  blushed  deeply, 
which  Anna  also  noticed.  It  required  a  great 
effort  for  her  to  keep  her  seat.  She  breathed 
more  freely  when  her  father  finally  arose.  She 
pushed  over  his  easy-chair,  in  which  he  usu- 
ally took  a  nap  after  dinner ;  but  he  motioned 
it  aside.  "Anna,"  he  said,  "  I  do  not  mean  to 
sleep  to-day.  It  is  altogether  contrary  to  my 
habit,  but—" 

He  walked  over  to  the  window,  leaving  his 
sentence  unfinished. 

The  autumn  wind  swept  through  the  streets, 
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and  clouds  heavy  with  rain  moved  across  the 
sky.  The  air  was  damp  and  cool.  Those  that 
were  on  the  streets  drew  their  cloaks  tightly 
about  them. 

The  old  man  turned  back  into  the  room. 
"  Yes,  yes  ! "  he  said,  in  a  kindly  but  peculiar 
tone  of  voice :  "  a  man  takes  firm  root  in  the 
earth  only  when  he  has  a  warm  fireplace  of 
his  own.1*  His  eye  was  bent  questioningly  on 
Carolina,  who  returned  the  look  knowingly. 

"Where  is  Anna?" 

"  She  offered  to  attend  to  the  kitchen  alone 
to-day.  Afterwards  she  will  go  to  hear  the 
sermon  at  the  Jesuits'  church." 

"  My  Anna,"  said  he,  turning  to  Haydn,  "  is 
of  a  pious  and  retiring  disposition,  but  she  is 
hardly  suited  for  the  world.  Carolina  there  is 
quite  another  kind  of  girl, — good,  clever,  pleas- 
ant, industrious,  a  thorough  housewife,  and 
up  to  the  ways  of  the  world.  Have  I  not 
spoken  truly,  Herr  Joseph  ?" 

Joseph  nodded  assent. 

"  Let  us  come  to  the  point.  I  am  like  our 
Prince  Eugene :  I  attack  the  fortress  and 
take  it  by  storm  at  sight.  Linerl,"  he  added, 
taking  her  hand,  "  tell  me,  are  you  willing  to 
take  the  good  Joseph  for  your  husband  ?  " 

The  maiden  thrilled  with  pleasure.  "Yes, 
father :  most  readily  !"  Then  she  let  her  eyes 
fall.  "  But  I  do  not  know—  " 

"  Whether  Joseph  will  have  you  ?  Girl, 
you  need  not  be  uneasy.  Haydn,  take  my 
darling.  You  are  my  son  ;  I  love  you  both  ; 
and  until  God  provides  you  a  table  of  your 
own,  that  will  be  my  care.  My  old  dollars 
that  I  have  locked  up  shall  again  see  the  light, 
otherwise  the  mould  would  devour  them." 

"  Father,"  interposed  Haydn,  in  his  embar- 
rassment, "  you  forget  that  I  am  nothing  and 
have  nothing." 

"That  is  mere  folly!  You  will  become 
something,  and  something  greater  than  I  am. 
Good  fortune  will  smile  upon  you  ;  but  that 
is  not  why  I  give  you  my  daughter,  but  be- 
cause you  are  a  good  man,  whose  like  I  have 
not  yet  met  in  Vienna.  It  is  true  that  my 
daughter  might  marry  a  rich  citizen,  but  not 
a  better  man  than  you." 

Haydn  threw  himself  on  the  old  man's  neck. 

u  Very  good,"  said  the  latter,  stroking  the 
youug  man's  burning  cheeks,  and  smiling  con- 
tentedly. "Go  to  your  Lina,  and  whisper  her 
a  word  from  your  heart." 

Haydn  moved  bashfully  towards  the  girl 


But  Lina,  giving  him  both  of  her  hands,  whis- 
pered :  "  Joseph,  you  do  not  need  to  say  a 
word  :  T  know  that  you  are  mine." 

"  God  bless  you  and  make  you  both  happy  ! " 
said  the  father,  kissing  them  fondly. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  bell  rang.  Keller 
opened  the  door,  in  no  pleasant  humor  at  the 
interruption.  A  young  man  stood  there. 

"What  is  it?  what  do  you  want?"  said 
the  old  man,  impetuously.  "To-day  I  do  no 
hairdressing,'  not  even  for  the  Emperor  of 
Japan." 

The  other  looked  at  Keller  for  a  moment  in 
astonishment,  and  then  burst  out  laughing. 

"See  here,  young  man,  this  is  shameful," 
said  the  man  of  the  house,  angrily. 
"  I  wish  to  speak  to  Joseph  Haydn." 
Keller  was  quite  taken,  aback.    "Ah  !   par- 
don !  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  ! " 

The  stranger  entered  the  common  room  and 
grasped  Haydn  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"  Old  fellow  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  it  is  autumn 
outside,  but  for  you  the  warm  sunshine  of 
spring  begins.  I  bring  you  good  news." 
"  Ditters,  I  do  not  understand  you." 
"Quite  likely  !  Be  assured  of  one  thing, 
that  this  morning  you  made  me  very  angry. 
Yes,  you  may  look  at  me  with  surprise  !  Did 
you  not  tell  me  in  bitterness  of  soul  that  the 
worst  was  good  enough  for  Joseph  Haydn,  and 
that  it  was  your  destiny  to  drag  out  your  life 
as  a  poor  organist  and  piano-teacher  ?  Man, 
this  word  of  yours  hurt  and  angered  me  very 
much,  and  I  determined  to  punish  you  by  con- 
victing you  of  falsehood.  I  went  to  Count 
Morzin,  and  praised  and  extolled  you  till  I  al- 
most made  him  weep,  and  at  last  he  exclaimed  : 
4  Very  well,  then.  On  your  recommendation 
I  take  Joseph  Haydn  into  my  service  as  Ka- 
pellmeister. He  is  unmarried  ? ' 

" '  Free  as  the  birds  of  the  air,'  I  answered, 
accepted  the  Count's  offer  in  your  name,  and 
now  I  salute  you  as  Count  Morzin's  Kapell- 
meister." 

Haydn  smiled.  "  And  here  is  my  intended 
bride  !"  said  he,  taking  Carolina  by  the  hand. 
It  was  like  a  thunder-clap  from  a  clear 
sky,  threatening  their  new-born  happiness. 
Haydn  held  Caroline's  hand ;  he  stood  firm 
and  erect ;  his  countenance  was  tranquil.  But 
old  Keller,  who  stood  just  outside  the  door, 
trembled  with  excitement.  He  suddenly  came 
forward.  "Joseph,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  husky  voice. 
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44  I  will  marry  my  Lina." 

Keller  drew  a  long  breath.  "  But  your  ap- 
pointment ?  " 

"Let  it  go!"  answered  Haydn,  laughing. 
44  If  there  were  but  one  star  in  heaven,  and  but 
one  hope  in  man's  heart,  they  would'  neither 
of  them  be  beautiful." 

"  My  worthy  boy  ! "  exclaimed  the  old  wig- 
maker,  in  a  transport,  "I  now  love  you  a 
thousand  times  better  than  before." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Haydn*  turning  to 
Ditters,  and  offering  him  his  hand  in  thanks, 
44  you  see  that  it  cannot  be.  Present  my  grate- 
ful respects  to  the  Count,  and  tell  him  that  I 
have  a  bride,  and  this  prevents  me  from  being 
his  Kapellmeister." 

Ditters  compressed  his  lips,  and  there  was 
an  angry  flash  in  his  eye.  ''Candidly,"  he 
said,  44  it  is  a  hard  task  to  befriend  you.  But 
yet ! — let  us  look  at  the  matter  coolly.  Count 
Morzin  desires  that  you  be  unmarried.  You 
are  so.  But  that  you  shall  not  get  married 
he  has  not  said." 

44  Bravo  !  bravo  ! "  cried  Keller,  clapping 
his  hands. 

44  But  is  this  honorable?  "  questioned  Haydn, 
anxiously. 

44  Talk  about  honor!"  replied  Ditters. 
44  The  Count  does  not  provide  for  your  wife 
and.  children,  and  since  he  does  not,  he  has  no 
right  to  forbid  your  marrying.  Morzin  is  an 
enthusiast,  a  whimsical  person,  who  travels 
the  country  like  a  gypsy,  with  his  one  soli- 
tary love — music ;  for  that  reason  he  wishes 
that  all  that  enter  his  service  be  unmarried, 
so  that  no  other  bands  may  fetter  his  musi- 
cians but  their  love  of  music." 

44  Joseph,"  said  the  bride,  coaxingly,  44go  to 
the  Count  to-day.  Should  he  ask  you  about 
your  wife,  tell  him  that  you  have  none ;  he 
will  not  think  about  your  bride." 

Haydn  hesitated. 

44  You  balance  between  your  love  of  me  and 
of  your  interest,"  said  Lina,  earnestly.  "If 
the  latter  seem  to  you  the  more  important, 
forget  me." 

Haydn  snatched  her  hand  immediately. 

44  That  is  right,  dear  Joseph,"  she  continued ; 
44  unite  your  life  to  mine,  and  you  will  not  re- 
pent of  it.  There  are  others  with  whom  you 
can  earn  your  bread  as  well  as  with  Count 
Morzin." 

44  Foolish  child  ! "  said  Ditters,  reproach- 
fully ;  "  you  talk  as  if  counts  and  barons 


came  every  day  to  seek  for  Haydn's  services. 
Lovers  are  unreasonable  and  unpractical ; 
when  they  are  in  their  sweet  delusions,  others 
must  take  charge  of  them.  Haydn,  put  on 
your  best  clothes,  and  we  shall  present  our- 
selves before  Count  Morzin." 

41 1  have  on  my  best  and  my  worst." 
41  Then    it    will    do.    Forward,    therefore. 
Mademoiselle  Lina,  I  will  bring  your  Joseph 
back  to  you  speedily." 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


Mozart's  Ocean  of  Polyphony. 

Some  one  in  Leipzig  (probably  Bach)  had,  in 
a  conversation  with  Mozart,  called  it  a  burn- 
ing shame  that  it  was  with  so  many  great 
musicians  as  it  had  been  with  the  old  painters : 
they  were  compelled  to  employ  their  immense 
powers  on  the  fruitless  and  mind-destroying 
subjects  of  the  Church.  Mozart  was  highly 
displeased  at  the  remark,  and  said,  in  a  very 
sad  manner,  that  that  was  some  more  art- 
twaddle.  Then  he  continued  in  some  such 
strain  as  this :  4k  With  you  enlightened  Prot- 
estants, as  you  call  yourselves,  all  of  whose 
religion  is  the  religion  of  the  head,  there  may 
be  some  truth  in  this ;  but  with  us  it  is  other- 
wise. You  do  not  at  all  feel  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  dona 
nobis  pacem, — 4  Lamb  of  God  who  takest  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,  grant  us  peace.'  But 
when  one  has,  from  his  earliest  childhood,  been 
introduced  into  the  sanctuary  of  our  religion, 
and  attended  its  services  with  fervor,  and  called 
those  happy  who  knelt  at  the  touching  strains 
of  the  Agnus  Dei,  and  received  Holy  Com- 
munion, while  the  music  gushing  in  tender 
joy  from  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  said,  Bene- 
dictus  qui  venit, — 4  Blessed  is  He  who  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,' — it  is  very  different ; 
and  when  now  these  words — heard  a  thousand 
times — are  placed  before  one  to  be  set  to  mu- 
sic, it  all  returns  and  stirs  the  soul  within 
him." 

On  the  same  occasion,  Mozart  recalled  his 
first  composition  in  his  childhood  for  the 
consecration  of  a  church  in  Vienna,  and  the  re- 
ligious impressions  he  carried  away  from  Italy. 


NOTHING  can  justify  a  long  sermon.  If  it 
be  a  good  one,  it  need  not  be  long  ;  if  it  be  a 
bad  one,  it  ought  not  to  be  long. — Lamont. 


The  Ave  Maria. 


The  Great  Promise. 

From  tht  French  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

The  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  by  reason  of 
the  great  dignity  of  its  object,  bears  directly  on 
most  pious  exercises  ;  but,  besides  this,  it  has  other 
and  no  slight  claims  on  our  attention  in  the  royal 
promises  attached  by  our  Lord  to  its  practice. 
These  promises  have  come  to  us  through  her 
whom,  of  all  the  children  of  men,  the  Sacred  Heart 
chose  to  tell  the  world  of  the  treasures  hidden 
away  in  Its  deep  recesses.  Blessed  Margaret  Mary 
was  the  herald  of  a  new  reign  ;  but  her  mission 
did  not  end  here :  she  was  also  to  make  known 
the  royal  promises  with  which  the  Sacred  Heart 
came  into  Its  inheritance.  The  announcing,  there- 
fore, of  these  promises  is  part  and  parcel  of  her 
great  mission;  and,  reading  them  over  even  as  they 
came  from  the  lips  of  our  Lord  Himself,  we  should 
believe  them  as  readily  as  the  devotion  to  which 
they  encourage  us ;  for  on  both  is  the  stamp  of 
a  divine  origin.  Some  zealous  persons  have  put 
themselves  to  the  trouble  of  gathering  together 
these  promises,  and  spreading  them  among  Cath- 
olic families.  But  it  is  surprising  that  in  nearly 
every  collection  the  most  consoling  of  all  is  sup- 
pressed. Those  in  common  circulation  are  the 
following : 

1.  I  will  give  them  the  graces  necessary  for  their 
state. 

2.  I  will  give  peace  in  their  families. 

3.  I  will  comfort  them  in  all  their  trials  and  af- 
flictions. 

4.  I  will  be  their  secure  refuge  in  life  and  death. 

5.  I  will  bestow  abundant  blessings  on  all  their 
undertakings. 

6.  Sinners  shall  find  My  Heart  an  ocean  of 
mercy. 

7.  Tepid  souls  shall  become  fervent. 

8.  Fervent  souls  shall  advance  rapidly  towards 
perfection. 

9.  I  will  bless  every  dwelling  in  which  an  image 
of  My  Heart  shall  be  exposed  and  honored. 

10.  I  will  give  priests  a  peculiar  facility  in  con- 
verting the  most  hardened  souls. 

11.  The  persons  who  spread  this  devotion  shall 
have  their  names  written  in  My  Heart,  never  to 
be  effaced. 

Here  most  copies  end.  A  few,  however,  add  to 
these  another  which  is  well  worth  mentioning  : 
"  I  pi'omise,  out  of  the  exceeding  great  love  of  My 
Heart,  to  obtain  for  those  who  communicate  on 
the  first  Friday  of  every  month  for  nine  months 
in  succession  the  grace  of  final  perseverance  ; 
they  shall  not  die  out  of  My  favor,  or  without  the 
last  Sacraments,  My  Heart  being  their  hope  and 
their  safety  at  the  hour  of  death."  Surely  there 
must  be  a  reason  for  the  omission  of  such  a  re- 


markable promise.  We  cannot  ascribe  it  to  acci- 
dental oversight.  Its  decided  tone  and  the  price- 
less value  of  the  grace  which  it  holds  out  to  us 
place  it  far  above  the  others.  It  offers  the  grace 
of  graces,  the  invaluable  gift  of  final  perseverance. 
Had  our  Lord  given  another  assurance  touching 
this  all-important  point  it  would  not  have  gone- 
unheeded,  it  would  not  have  been  counted  too- 
little  to  be  numbered  among  the  favors  which  the 
Sacred  Heart  loves  to  shower  on  Its  clients.  Did 
suspicion  of  its  genuineness  deny  it  a  place  among 
the  other  promises  ?  No,  surely.  It  has  stood  the 
same  strict  test  as  the  other  writings  of  the  Saint, 
and  is  in  consequence  stamped  with  the  same  au- 
thority. The  letter  to  Mother  de  Saumaise  in 
which  it  appears,  was  first  submitted  to  the  Bishop 
of  Autun,  and  then  embodied  in  the  collections 
published  by  the  religious  of  Paray-le-Monial 
(May,  1689).  Contemporaries  of  the  Saint,  who 
after  her  death  straightway  set  to  writing  her 
life,  carefully  examined  this  letter,  taking  partic- 
ular notice  of  the  promise  in  question. 

But  perhaps  the  distrust  with  which  the  Saint 
herself  seems  to  regard  it  argues  its  doubtful 
character.  Speaking  of  it,  she  uses  such  expres- 
sions as,  "  It  seems  to  me,"  etc.  And  how  can  we 
be  certain  of  what  to  herself  was  doubtful  ?  This 
objection  has  no  weight  with  those  who  know  that 
the  first  fruit  of  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  is 
humble  distrust  of  one's  self,  that  it  grows  with 
the  growth  of  our  love,  and  dies  with  its  death. 
Besides,  in  this  Blessed  Margaret  Mary  was  not 
altogether  swayed  by  the  whisperings  of  distrust. 
Obedience  came  to  confirm  her  practice.  "  I  ad- 
mired her,"  says  Mother  Grefie\  "to  speak  of  the 
favors  she  received  in  doubtful  terms,  and  as, '  I 
think,'"  etc.  These  expressions  do  not  detract 
from  the  revelations  of  the  Saint :  they  rather 
strengthen  our  faith  ;  for  where  humble  obedience 
is,  there  is  the  spirit  of  God.  In  our  opinion,  the 
cause  of  the  omission  is  to  be  found  in  the  promise 
itself.  The  warrant  of  salvation  is  a  great  grace, 
and  to  hope  for  it  seems  little  short  of  presump- 
tion. Besides,  if  this  assurance  attaches  to  a  sim- 
ple and  easy  practice  of  piety,  people  may  leave 
the  hard  road  of  the  law  for  a  pleasanter  and 
easier  one,  and  thus,  under  pretext  of  devotion, 
fall  into  spiritual  sloth.  Then,  again,  persons  of 
known  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  have  been 
taken  off  suddenly  without  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion, a  fact  which  seems  to  go  against  the  prom- 
ise in  question  ;  and  as  the  words  of  Eternal 
Truth  never  fail  of  their  fulfilment,  we  naturally 
conclude  that  our  Lord  never  made  this  promise. 
The  objections  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  first  kind 
call  in  question  the  truth  of  the  promise,  and  the 
other,  the  fitness  of  inculcating  it.  These  last  are 
of  less  weight  than  the  first ;  for  if  it  be  shown 
beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  our  Lord  really 
made  the  promise,  to  call  it  in  question  or  stop 
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its  circulation  for  fear  of  seeming  inconveniences 
would  be  more  than  rashness.  But  if  instead  of 
inconveniences  it  brings  with  it  fruits  of  justice 
and  sanctity,  then  its  claim  on  us  is  strengthened 
tenfold.  To  begin  our  proofs  of  its  authenticity  : 
they  are  the  selfsame  as  those  which  moved  the 
Church  to  put  its  seal  on  the  revelations  of  Blessed 
Margaret  Mary.  The  promise  in  question  is  part 
and  parcel  of  these  revelations.  It  has  the  same 
origin  ;  it  is  stamped  with  the  same  authority. 
We  have  no  right,  then,  to  reject  it  till  we  can  op- 
pose proof  to  proof.  The  reasons  urged  against  it 
we  have  already  seen.  There  are  first  some  facts 
which  seem  to  contradict  it.  Then,  according  to 
some,  the  Council  of  Trent  is  against  it.  These 
objections  are  easy  of  solution.  To  begin  with  the 
facts.  To  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  our  Lord 
attaches  two  graces,  of  whic,h  one  is  the  end,  the 
other  the  means  to  that  end  :  the  grace  of  final 
perseverance,  and  the  grace  of  the  last  Sacra- 
ments. This  last,  being  only  the  means,  God  can 
change  it  at  pleasure,  to  give  in  its  stead  other 
graces  equally  efficacious.  So  when  a  devout  ser- 
vant of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  taken  off  suddenly, 
without  the  last  Sacraments,  what  more  likely 
than  that  God  should  have  accorded  him  invisibly 
that  grace  of  which  the  Sacrament  is  the  visible 
expression  ? — thus  fulfilling  His  promise  over  and 
above,  since  He  frees  His  servant  from  the  uncer- 
tainties of  a  lingering  illness,  notwithstanding  one 
of  the  promised  graces. 

Now  for  the  other  objection.  In  this  as  in  all 
other  promises  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  no  con- 
straint is  put  on  man's  free  will.  For  this  reason 
the  promise  of  which  we  maintain  the  authenticity 
agrees  perfectly  with  the  definition  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  which  consequently  cannot  be  opposed 
to  us  more  than  it  can  be  to  those  who  attribute  a 
like  privilege  to  the  Scapular  of  Mount  Carmel. 
So  when  the  Council  of  Trent  anathematizes  him 
who  says  he  is  certain  of  salvation,  it  means  an 
absolute  certainty,  which  the  promise  in  question 
does  not  pretend  to  give.  No  promise  can  render 
us  incapable  of  sinning ;  neither  can  it  save  us 
in  spite  of  ourselves.  God  holds  out  great  helps 
which  will  clear  the  way  to  final  perseverance ; 
but  these  helps  will  fail  of  their  object  without 
our  co-operation.  And  as  the  future  is  a  sealed 
book  to  us,  our  trust  in  this  promise  may  not  al- 
together dispel  the  fear  and  trembling  in  which 
we  must  work  out  our  salvation  (Phil.,  ii,  12). 

Now,  for  those  that  overlook  the  authenticity  of 
the  great  promise,  and  Jake  offence  at  the  unfitness 
of  its  circulation.  First  of  all,  what  is  its  import  ? 
It  attaches  a  moral  assurance  of  salvation  to  a  work 
of  supererogation.  But  is  not  this  to  reverse  the 
right  order  of  things,  to  place  what  is  secondary 
and  free  above  what  is  primary  and  permanent  ? 
Is  not  this  to  foster  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful 
a  woful  presumption,  inclining  them  to  seek  in  a 


free  practice  of  piety  that  which  the  law  only, 
fulfilled  unto  justice,  can  give  them  ?  It  would 
doubtless  be  so  if  the  free  practice  of  piety  led 
men  from  the  narrow  road  of  the  law ;  but  the 
objection  fails  of  itself,  nay,  turns  on  its  support- 
ers, when  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  practice, 
far  from  tempting  us  from  a  strict  observance  of 
our  essential  duties,  rather  urges  us  on  to  it.  Now, 
this  is  really  the  case.  It  is  shown  from  reason  ;' 
it  is  strengthened  by  facts.  What  is  the  greatest 
evil  of  Christian  society  in  this  our  day  ?  Is  it 
not  estrangement  from  the  Sacraments  ?  This  es- 
trangement from  the  life-giving  fountains  is  no- 
ticeable even  among  women,  who  on  the  whole 
pass  for  pious.  But  among  men  its  practice  is  as 
plain  as  its  extent  is  deplorable.  Many  keep  aloof 
altogether  ;  and  of  those  who  approach  the  Holy 
Table  at  Easter,  the  greater  number  do  so  then 
and  then  only.  Traitors  to  themselves,  they  cast 
away  the  arms  which  would  stand  them  in  good 
stead  in  the  hour  of  need.  To  the  more  frequent 
reception  of  the  Sacraments  by  the  faithful  should 
our  main  efforts  tend.  Now,  experience  goes  to 
show  that  of  all  the  means  to  draw  people  to  the 
Holy  Table  the  surest  has  been  the  magic  attrac- 
tion of  the  great  promise.  Look  at  Belgium,  where 
circumstances  of  time  and  place  tend  to  discourage 
the  circulation  of  every  devotion.  Missionaries 
have  preached  it  there  for  years.  It  was  their 
last  resort  to  rouse  into  generous  action  the  dor- 
mant faith  of  a  parish.  To  the  pastor  they  be- 
queathed it  as  a  legacy,  wherewith  he  might  help 
on  the  good  work  which  they  had  set  on  foot.  It 
was  tried  a  hundred  times,  and  a  hundred  times  it 
succeeded,  and  this  too  among  people  of  every 
grade  and  condition.  In  the  busy  towns  of  the 
Walloon  country  ;  the  rural  population  of  Flan- 
ders ;  with  the  motley  crowds  of  miners, — every- 
where has  the  Sacred  Heart  worked  wonders  of 
grace  by  the  untold  charm  of  the  great  promise. 
The  pastors,  delighted  with  the  wonderful  change 
wrought  in  their  flocks,  have  borne  willing  wit- 
ness to  the  power  of  this  divine  charm.  They  rec- 
ognize in  it  the  flaming  sword  of  the  angel,  keep- 
ing guard  at  the  threshold  against  the  twofold 
enemy — indifference  and  Jansenism.  They  de- 
clare that  it  has  done  what  a  series  of  missions 
did  not  succeed  in  doing. 

We  might  instance  many  and  beautiful  exam- 
ples did  our  narrow  limits  allow  us.  We  may, 
however,  sum  up  in  a  general  way  the  happy  re- 
sults which,  at  different  times,  and  under  different 
circumstances,  attend  the  preaching  of  the  great 
promise.  1st.  The  great  promise  generally  de- 
cides the  success  of  the  mission,  provided  only  the 
missionary  paves  the  way  by  motives  of  repentance 
and  generosity  taken  from  the  Sacred  Heart.  2d. 
It  draws  to  the  Holy  Table  on  the  first  Friday  of 
every  month  many  a  sinner  grown  old  in  iniquity, 
often  a  third  part  of  the  parish,  sometimes  the 
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greater  part,  and  not  an  frequently  the  whole  par- 
ish to  a  man.  Members  of  the  same  family  make 
the  novena  of  nine  months  at  different  times  ;  and 
when  it  happens  that  an  unforeseen  accident  in- 
terrupts it,  they  begin  it  anew.  The  first  Friday 
has  become  a  feast  day  and  a  day  of  general  Com- 
munion. It  is  rung  in  from  its  vigil  by  all  the 
church  bells.  And  thus  this  devotion,  once  set  on 
foot,  continues  to  bring  forth  fruits  of  holiness  in 
souls  that  would,  without  it,  live  out  slothful  and 
indifferent  lives.  3.  Monthly  confession,  which 
forms  part  of  the  novena,  takes  from  this  Sacra- 
ment half  its  inconvenience  and  all  its  terror. 
They  look  more  upon  its  consoling  side.  And  the 
pastor,  too,  feels  his  labor  lightened  and  sweet- 
ened. He  is  proud  of  the  flock  which  one  day  he 
will  render  back  to  Him  from  whom  he  received 
it.  4th.  The  good  effects  of  these  confessions  and 
Communions  are  solid  and  lasting.  Seldom  in- 
deed does  it  happen  that  persons  given  to  bad 
habits  end  the  novena  without  a  radical  change 
in  their  way  of  living.  5th.  Family  quarrels  of 
long  standing  are  settled  in  the  course  of  the  nine 
months.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  the  first  fruits 
of  a  family's  devotion  to  the  great  promise  is  peace 
and  union.  To  it  many  a  parent  broken  with  sor- 
row owes  the  conversion  of  a  wayward  child. 
Those  who  have  made  the  nine  Fridays  do  not 
fall  back  into  their  old  custom  of  communicating 
once  a  year.  They  approach  the  Holy  Table  on 
the  principal  feasts,  and  not  a  few  of  them  con- 
tinue for  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  the  practice  of 
monthly  confession  and  Communion.  6th.  This 
promise  brings  about  the  most  consoling  results. 
It  kindles  the  fervor  of  pious  congregations ;  it 
gives  an  impulse  to  pious  undertakings  ;  it  fosters 
in  souls  a  spirit  of  generosity,  the  badge  of  devo- 
tion to  the  Sacred  Heart ;  it  gathers  together  in 
holy  league  pious  persons  who  second  the  efforts 
of  the  pastors,  and  thus  help  on  the  good  work. 
These  happy  results  are  not  confined  to  Belgium  : 
we  see  them  everywhere,  and  the  measure  of  their 
abundance  is  the  zeal  with  which  the  great  prom- 
ise is  preached.  Have  we  not  heard  that  the  tree 
is  known  by  its  fruit  ?  Since,  then,  the  great 
promise  bears  fruit  of  a  heavenly  impress,  its 
origin  must  be  heavenly  too. 


EACH  time  that  human  lips  repeat  the  words 
"Ave  Maria"  which  were  the  forerunner  of  Mary's 
divine  Maternity,  her  soul  leaps  with  joy  at  the 
remembrance  of  that  happy  moment. — Ijaconlnin'. 

THERE  is  more  genius,  more  poetry,  more 
thought  in  one  mediaeval  building  than  in  all  the 
tame  and  idealess  edifices  of  modern  construction 
put  together.— Christian  Rei<L 

I  SPENT  thirty  years  of  my  life  in  the  hands  of 
.  arid  I  never  saw  the  shadow  of  a  scandal. 
I  have  known  no  priests  but  good  priests. —  /,' 
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How  TUB  MONTH  OK  MAT  WAS  CELEBRATED. — 
RADICAL  ROWDYISM. — A  TRIBUTE  TO  MANZONI; 
His  VISIT  FROM  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.— ENEMIES 
OK  THE  HOLY  SKE  PUBLICLY  HONORED. — THE 
ARCHBISHOPS  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  MEET  IN 
ROME.— PRIVATE  AUDIENCES. 

ROME,  June  1,  1883. 

The  month  of  flowers  has  just  sent  up  its  fragrant 
annual  offering  from  the  devout  hearts  of  Catholic 
Rome  to  the  Mother  of  God.  Every  church  had, 
as  heretofore,  its  devotions,  its  numerous  worship- 
pers ;  every  confessional  a  more  than  usual  con- 
course of  penitents  ;  and,  altogether,  the  deport- 
ment of  the  Roman  people  during  the  month  that 
has  just  passed  by  shows  that,  despite  the  evil  days 
into  which  they  are  fallen,  the  Madonna  still 
maintains  an  almost  undiminished  hold  upon  their 
hearts.  Such  displays  of  Catholic  feeling  invari- 
ably excite  the  ire  of  those  patriotic  souls  that  are 
hoarse  with  preaching  liberty  from  the  house-tops; 
but  not  tired  of  trampling  it  under  foot  whenever 
it  goes  against  the  grain  of  their  own  passions 
and  prejudices.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
May  devotions  acted  on  at  least  a  section  of  radi- 
cal Rome  as  a  red  rag  does  on  an  angry  bull.  A 
clique  of  city  "  bloods  "  of  that  ilk,  banded  together 
for  the  magnificent  scheme  of  preventing,  as  far 
as  in  them  lay,  any  display  of  homage  to  the 
Mother  of  God.  They  decided  to  inaugurate  their 
proceedings  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  and  Mary, 
whither  a  detachment  of  their  body  repaired 
evening  after  evening  for  the  purpose  of  protest- 
ing against  the  "superstition"  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Once  within  the  church  they  busied  them- 
selves "spreading  the  light"  by  shuttling  people 
about,  raising  disturbances,  detaching  cement  and 
marble  from  the  walls,  drawing  coarse  figures  on 
the  confessionals,  etc.  The  attention  of  the  pastor 
was  aroused  by  this  display  of  ruffianism.  He 
gave  notice  of  the  matter  to  the  police,  who  on  the 
following  evening  concealed  themselves  in  the 
church  and  arrested  five  young  men  in  flagrant* 
delicto.  The  trial  of  those  extremely  "high- 
spirited"  youths  took  place  shortly  afterwards, 
but  they  were  to  a  man  released,  their  outbreaks 
of  rowdyism  not  being  regarded  as  crimes  by  the 
interpreters  of  that  law  which  professes  to  punish 
offences  of  any  kind  against  the  free  exercise  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  Immediately  after  this 
mockery  of  justice,  an  old  man  dealt  one  of  the 
delinquents  (his  son)  a  ringing  blow  upon  the 
cheek  in  presence  of  the  court,  adding  that  he  was 
an  incorrigible  wretch,  a  rascal  of  the  first  water. 
Tim-  you  see  that  "justice  "  is  openly  patting  the 
heads  of  those  radical  "  heroes,"  and  it  is  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  they  will  take  ad- 
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vantage  of  the  lesson  and  the  encouragement. 

The  civic  authorities  of  Milan — that  fruitful 
mother  of  revolutions— have  just  performed  an 
action  that  will  meet  with  universal  approval  : 
on  the  22d  of  May  they  raised  a  bronze  statue  of 
vast  dimensions  to  the  memory  of  the  immortal 
Alexander  Manzoni,  who  died  May  the  22,  1873. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Manzoni  ?  who  has  not 
read  "The  Betrothed,"  the  work  which  gained 
him  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  ?  Fornaciari 
tells  us  that  this  delightful,  deeply  Catholic  work 
of  fiction  so  struck  Sir  Walter  Scott  with  admira- 
tion that  he  journeyed  in  all  haste  to  Milan  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  its  author.  Manzoni 
acknowledged  himself  grateful  for  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Scottish  bard,  but  mod- 
estly added  :  "  My  work  is  yours  :  it  is  the  fruit 
of  long  and  patient  study  of  your  masterpieces." 
"In  that  case,"  replied  Scott,  "'The  Betrothed1 
is  my  most  beautiful  work  of  fiction."  The  inci- 
dent serves  to  show  not  less  the  humility  of  Man- 
zoni than  the  polished  gallantry  of  Scott.  This 
humility  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  great,  practical 
faith  of  Manzoni,  which  permeates  the  labors  of 
his  lifetime,  and  sparkles  so  brilliantly  in  his  in- 
comparable "Sacred  Hymns."  He  was  a  true 
Catholic, — "a  saint,"  as  the  poor  of  Milan  (and 
they  knew  him  well)  loved  to  call  him.  His  day 
invariably  began  with  an  early  Mass  ;  and  for 
years  before  his  death  his  delight  was  to  conduct 
catechism  schools  in  various  churches  of  Milan. 
In  a  word,  Manzoni  was  an  uncompromising  Cath- 
olic, without  a  drop  of  revolutionary  leaven  in  his 
whole  mortal  paste.  His  virtues  and  his  works 
are  "a  monument  more  lasting  than  bronze";  but 
the  memorial  just  erected  at  Milan  by  men  whose 
feelings  have  but  little  kinship  with  his,  is  at  the 
same  time  a  praiseworthy  not  less  than  well-de- 
served recognition  of  Catholic  worth  and  genius. 

Five  days  after  the  inauguration  of  Manzoni's 
statue  at  Milan,  the  civic  authorities  of  Rome 
erected  a  bronze  group  which  will  perhaps  meet 
with  more  real  sympathy  from  radical  and  revo- 
lutionary Italy.  The  new  monument  is  to  hand 
down  to  posterity  the  names  and  glory  of  the  two 
brothers  Cairoli,  who  fought  against  Pius  IX  dur- 
ing the  infamous  invasion  of  the  Papal  States  in 
1867.  The  taking  of  the  Villa  Glori,  a  country- 
house  close  to  Rome,  is  the  event  which  the  new 
monument  commemorates,  and  which  is  the  exclu- 
sive claim  of  the  Cairolis  to  the  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration of  posterity.  In  company  with  seventy- 
six  desperadoes  armed  to  the  teeth,  they  had  occu- 
pied the  Villa  Glori,  posted  in  an  excellent  posi- 
tion on  the  top  of  a  little  hill  near  Rome,  when 
they  were  attacked  by  fifty-two  Pontifical  Zouaves, 
and  disgracefully  put  to  rout.  One  of  the  broth- 
ers was  killed  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  Lieu- 
tenant Mayer  of  the  Zouaves  ;  a  great  many  of 
their  followers  shared  the  same  fate.  The 


wounded  enemies  of  the  Pope's  Temporal  Power 
were  carried  to  the  hospital  of  S.  Spirito  in  Rome, 
where  the  most  tender  care  was  lavished  on  them ; 
and  on  their  recovery  they  were  set  at  liberty. 
Thus  did  Pius  IX  and  the  Papacy  revenge  them- 
selves on  their  most  bitter  enemies  ;  and  yet,  on 
the  unveiling  of  the  Cairoli  group,  ignorant  and 
hotheaded  stump-speakers  dwelt  with  a  wondrous 
relish  on  the  "ferocity,"  the  "tyranny,"  etc.,  of 
the  former  Papal  Government. 

A  circular  has  been  sent  to  the  Archbishops  of 
the  United  States  inviting  them  to  come  to  Rome 
next  November  to  confer  with  the  Holy  Father 
and  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda.  It  is 
said  by  authoritative  personages  of  said  Congre- 
gation that  in  1884,  after  their  Graces'  return 
from  Rome,  a  national  Synod  will  be  held,  to  make 
such  provisions  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for 
the  furtherance  of  Catholic  interests  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Bishop  of  Fort  Wayne  has  been  received  in 
private  audience  by  the  Holy  Father,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Chatham  will,  within  a  few  days,  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  same  honor.  H. 


Catholic  Notes. 

Brief  telegrams  in  the  daily  papers  last  week 
announced  the  death  of  two  venerable  prelates  of 
the  American  Church:  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
Blanchet,  of  Oregon. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last  week,  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  celebrated  its  Thirty- 
Ninth  Annual  Commencement.  On  Monday  even- 
ing a  very  interesting ''Oratorical  Contest"  was 
engaged  in  by  the  Euglossian  Society,  of  the  Uni- 
versity. On  Tuesday  evening  the  great  feature 
of  all  the  Commencement  Exercises  was  pre- 
sented in  the  Greek  play,  "The  Antigone  of 
Sophocles,"  by  the  Greek  classes  of  the  Univer- 
sity. One  can  hardly  realize  what  attraction  a 
Greek  play  would  present  to  any  audience,  were 
it  not  the  curiosity  to  see  the  customs  and  man- 
ners of  olden  times  represented.  Even  this  con- 
sidered, without  proper  voice  and  action  on  the 
part  of  the  performers,  and  appropriate  music, 
the  exhibition  would  prove  a  dry  and  tires ome 
production.  But  all  the  students  who  took  part 
in  the  play  deserve  the  highest  credit,  not  only 
for  the  careful  rendering  of  their,  parts— which 
in  itself  was  no  little  amount  of  labor,— but 
also  and  especially  for  the  spirit  and  energy  with 
which  they  entered  into  their  respective  roles — in 
such  a  manner  as  to  enchain  the  attention  of  the 
audience  from  beginning  to  end.  The  music  was 
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insular  beauty,  and  reflected  the  ability  ot 
Bro.  Anselm,  Professor  of  vocal  ransic.  The  cos- 
tumes were  designed  by  Prof.  Luigi  Gregori  of 
the  University,  and  were  so  admirably  adapted 
to  each  rble  as  to  transport  the  audience  back  to 
the  days  of  ancient  Greece.  Did  space  permit, 
we  could  not  say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  play  was  produced.  The  libretto 
was  the  work  of  the  students  themselves,  under 
the  direction  of  their  learned  Professor,  Father 
Stoffel.  The  type-setting  was  done  by  them  dur- 
ing their  free  hours,  and  indeed  they  succeeded  in 
producing  a  handsome  pamphlet,  creditable  to 
themselves  and  their  instructor. 

The  Commencem'mt  Exercises  proper  began  on 
Wednesday ;  first,  by  the  celebration  of  High 
Mass,  called  the  "Alumni  Mass,"  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  said  for  the  old  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  Rev.  Father  Walsh,  President  of  the 
University,  was  celebrant,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  Quinn  and  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Quinn  as  deacon 
and  subdeacon.  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Watterson  was 
present  in  the  sanctuary.  After  the  Mass*,  a  very 
interesting  ceremony  was  held  in  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Science  Hall,  a  build- 
ing about  to  be  erected  for  the  Scientific  depart- 
ment of  the  University.  The  many  visitors  pres- 
ent assembled  around  the  foundations,  and  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremony  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Wat- 
terson addressed  them  upon  the  "Relation  be- 
tween Science  and  Religion,"  pointing  to  the  fact 
that  the  ceremony  "  beneath  the  shadow  of  yon 
church,"  which  they  witnessed,  was  a  palpable 
proof  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  not,  as  her  ene- 
mies seem  to  think,  an  opponent  of  science.  In 
the  evening,  exercises  were  given  by  the  stu- 
dents in  the  Hall  of  the  University.  Mr.  John 
G.  Ewing,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  delivered  the  Ora- 
tion of  the  Alumni.  He  spoke  eloquently  and  at 
length  on  the  subject  of  "  Liberty  and  Authority." 
It  was  a  subject  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  and  one  well  developed  by  the 
youthful  orator.  A  pleasing  feature  of  the  even- 
ing's exercises  was  the  presentation  of  an  operetta, 
entitled  Une  Ftte  ChampUre.  A  trained  chorus 
•of  sixty  or  seventy  voices  poured  forth  a  grand 
melody  of  song,  supplemented  by  an  orchestra  of 
twenty- four  instruments.  The  piece  was  success- 
fully produced.  When  this  was  ended  the  premi- 
ums were  distributed.  On  Thursday  morning,  at 
half- past  eight,  the  concluding  exercises  were  held, 
the  University  Band  and  Orchestra  supplying  ap- 
propriate music.  Mr.  W.  H.  Arnold,  of  Washing- 
ton, delivered  the  Valedictory  in  behalf  of  his 
classmates.  The  Oration  of  the  Day  was  then  de- 
livered by  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Watterson,  Bishop 
of  Columbus.  The  Bishop  took  as  theme  "The 
great  need  of  our  age— a  Higher  Philosophical 
Training."  There  is  no  doubt,  he  said,  we  in 
.America  are  capable  of  a  higher,  a  more  perfect 


degree  of  literary  excellence  ;  but  what  is  lacking 
to  a  successful  effort  to  attain  this  is  a  Catholic 
spirit.  It  will  be  only  when  this  higher  philo- 
sophical training,  especially  in  the  science  of 
metaphysics,  is  introduced  into  our  colleges 
and  universities  that  we  can  expect  to  reach 
a  literary  era  such  as  was  never  before  rivalled. 
And  it  is  only  the  inspiration  of  Catholicity  that 
can  effect  this.  Protestantism  is  but  a  negation  ; 
what  it  has  of  the  positive,  and  what  gives  to  its 
adherents  their  effectiveness  in  the  employment  of 
their  God-given  talents,  is  borrowed  from  Catholic 
theology.  So  it  has  ever  been,  so  it  will  ever  be. 
The  only  perfect  realization  of  a  grand  golden  era 
of  literary  worth  will  be  attained  when  the  teach- 
ings of  Mother  Church  will  be  permitted  to  exer- 
cise their  influence  upon  all  hearts. 

The  Bishop's  Oration  was  listened  to  with  deep 
attention,  and  produced  a  marked  impression  upon 
the  audience.  It  was  a  scholarly  production,  and 
we  hope  to  see  it  issued  in  pamphlet  form.  After 
the  Oration,  the  Degrees,  Cla^s  Prize  Medals,  etc., 
were  conferred.  The  exercises  were  of  an  unusu- 
ally interesting  nature,  and  such  as  to  reflect  credit 
upon  the  University,  its  Faculty  and  students,  but 
especially  upon  its  popular  and  able  President, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Walsh,  C.  S.  C. 


The  Poles  dwelling  in  Russia  have  taken  occa- 
sion of  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  to  issue  a 
protest,  signed  by  thousands,  but  which  was  not 
published,  owing  to  the  severe  terms  in  which  it 
is  couched.  After  an  introduction,  in  which  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  Poles  appearing  at  the  cor- 
onation in  Moscow  did  so  only  under  the  threat 
of  banishment  to  Siberia,  the  document  goes  on 
to  say  :  "  Europe  might  possibly  imagine  that  Po- 
land is  content  under  the  Russian  domination  as 
well  in  temporal  as  in  spiritual  matters.  This  is 
not  the  case.  And  that  Europe  may  know  the 
truth,  the  undersigned,  representatives  of  all 
classes  of  society,  clergy  and  laity  of  both  Catholic 
rites,  send  this  protest  to  foreign  countries  ;  and 
we  declare  that  we  do  hereby  protest  against  all  the 
measures  of  coercion  employed  by  Russia  against 
Poland  from  the  first  division  of  1772  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  We  protest  also  against  the  violation  of 
the  stipulations  under  which  the  Congress  of  Vi- 
enna (in  1815)  delivered  into  the  power  of  Russia 
a  portion  of  Poland.  We  protest  against  all  the 
coercive  measures  against  Catholicity  that  have 
been  employed  in  Poland  for  a  century.  Were  we 
of  our  own  accord  to  send  anything  to  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Emperor  in  the  Kremlin,  it  would  be 
the  scarlet  cloth,  as  an  emblem  of  the  blood  shed 
during  a  century  by  a  people  who  were  persecuted 
as  were  the  first  Christians,  or  even  more  cruelly. 
Let  Europe,  therefore,  know,  whatever  may  be 
the  language  of  the  Polish  deputation  that  was 
compelled  to  go  from  what  are  called  officially  the 
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'  Weichsel  lands'  and  the  'lands  of  Western  and 
Southern  Russia,'  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  those 
Bithuenians  who  were  brought  in  by  the  Act  of 
Union, — those  people  will  never  cease  to  claim 
their  imprescriptible  rights  to  independence.  Po- 
land cries  to  Heaven  lor  vengeance  against  the 
Czar,  and  believes  in  its  new  birth. 
"  Done  at  Warsaw,  May  3,  1883." 


On  the  first  day  of  May  a  beautiful  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  Our  Lady  of  Grace  was  opened  to  the 
public  in  the  Church  of  the  English  Martyrs, 
Tower  Hill,  London.  This  church  was  founded 
by  the  late  saintly  Father  Cooke,  0.  M.  I.,  and  is 
presided  over  by  members  of  that  Congrega- 
tion. 

In  his  interesting  "Life  of  Mgr.  de  Mazenod 
and  the  Missionary  Labors  of  the  Oblates  of  Mary 
Immaculate,"  Father  Cooke  wrote  :  "  Near  to  the 
spot  on  which  the  Church  of  the  English  Martyrs 
now  stands  we  find  ourselves  treading  the  pre- 
cincts of  a  once  famous  old  Cistercian  monastery 
— the  Abbey  of  Our  Lady  of  Grace,  of  which 
Weaver  speaks  in  these  words — '  Before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Abbey  there  stood  in  the  same  place 
a  little  chapell  within  a  cemeterie  or  church-yard 
consecrated  by  Ralph  Stratford,  Bishop  of  London, 
wherein  were  interred  many  of  such  persons  as 
died  in  the  first  great  pestilence,  the  23rd  of  Ed- 
ward III.  Now  the  King  likened  well  this  plot 
of  ground,  having  before,  in  a  tempest  at  sea, 
made  a  vow  to  build  a  monastery  to  the  honor  of 
God  and  Our  Lady  of  Grace,  builded  here  a  mon- 
astery wherein  he  placed  monks  of  the  Cistercian 
Order,'  in  the  Charter  of  which,  according  to  Mait- 
land,  occurs  the  following — 'The  King  founded 
this  house  in  remembrance  and  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  and  of  .the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  whom  he 
had  often  called  upon  and  found  helpful  to  him 
by  sea  and  land,  and  in  wars  and  other  perils,  and 
therefore  he  ordered  this  house  to  be  called  the 
King's  free  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Graces 
in  memoriam  gratiarum,  in  memory  of  those  graces 
he  had  received  from  her.'  The  Chapel  of  Our 
Lady  of  Grace  was  a  place  of  much  resort  on  the 
part  of  multitudes  of  the  devout  citizens  of  Lon- 
don. The  Church  of  the  English  Martyrs  now 
stands  within  a  hundred  yards  from  the  site  once 
occupied  by  the  inclosure  of  the  Abbey  of  Our 
Lady  of  Grace." 

The  friends  and  contributors  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  Chapel,  St.  Joseph  de  Le"vis,  P.  Q.,  will  hear 
with  pleasure  of  the  return  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Fafard,  after  a  sojourn  of  the  winter  months 
abroad.  After  accomplishing  his  round  of  holy 
pilgrimages  in  the  most  celebrated  shrines  in  the 
Old  World,  he  feels  much  indebted  to  the  prayers 


of  his  numerous  friends  for  the  safe  issue  of  his 
journey  as  well  as  his  recovery  to  health.  The 
good  pastor's  return  was  hailed  by  his  parishion- 
ers with  the  deepest  marks  of  reverence  and  love. 
Some  days  after  his  arrival  the  consoling  cere- 
mony of  an  abjuration,  baptism,  and  First  Com- 
munion of  a  young  lady  boarder  took  place  at  the 
convent  shrine  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  On  the  first 
Saturday  of  June  (Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 
Help)  the  happy  inmates  gathered  around  the 
Blessed  Virgin's  altar  to  salute  the  new  image  of 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  a  fac-simile  of  the 
miraculous  one  at  Rome,  which  has  touched  the 
blessed  picture,  and  is  enriched  with  the  same 
spiritual  privileges.  The  installation  of  this  costly 
and  venerable  picture  was  made  by  the  reverend 
pastor,  to  whose  exertions  and  devotedness  the 
convent  chapel  owes  its  acquisition. 


In  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  a  society  has  been  es- 
tablished, with  the  approbation  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  ^Fink,  called  the  Blessed  Peter  Claver 
Union.  *Each  member  is  to  pay  25  cents  a  year, 
and  the  funds  thus  raised  are  destined  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  refuge  for  colored  children.  The 
members  of  the  Union  are  made  participants  of  a 
number  of  Masses  offered  up  each  year  for  their 
intention.  The  Rev.  Martin  Hubn  of  Leaven- 
worth  is  director  of  the  Union. 


The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Chambille,  of  the  diocese  of  Detroit.  He  was  a 
most  worthy  and  efficient  priest,  and  had  exer- 
cised the  ministry  for  upward  of  thirty  years. 
Father  Chambille  died  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  De- 
troit, of  cancer.  He  bore  his  sufferings  with  edi- 
fying patience,  and  was  wholly  resigned  to  the 
divine  will. 

The  Rev.  William  J.  McDonald,  of  the  diocese 
of  Louisville,  departed  this  life  at  the  Carney  Hos- 
pital, South  Boston,  on  the  6th  of  June.  The  de- 
ceased had  been  an  invalid  for  several  years.  For 
some  time  past  he  had  been  performing  what  sac- 
erdotal labor  he  was  capable  of  at  Natick,  Mass. ; 
but  failing  strength  obliged  him  to  enter  the  hos* 
pital.  He  was  devotedly  cared  for  by  the  good 
Sisters  of  Charity,  and  died  fortified  by  the  last 
Sacraments. 

We  have  to  chronicle,  also,  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Owen  O'Hare,  rector  of  St..  Joseph's  Church,  Cairo, 
111.,  which  occurred  on  the  18th  of  June.  He  died 
like  a  true  Christian,  fully  resigned  to  God's  will, 
and  bearing  his  sufferings  with  edifying  patience. 
During  his  illness,  Father  O'Hare  was  an  inmate 
of  St.  Mary's  Infirmary  in  Cairo,  where  he  received 
most  attentive  treatment.  Before  his  death  he  re- 
quested to  be  recommended  to  the  prayers  of  the 
readers  of  THE  "  AVE  MARIA." 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  Ave  Maria. 
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Little  Illonscha. 


A   SKETCH   OK   RUSSIAN   LIKE. 


Adapted  for  The  "Ave  Maria,"  by  H.  B.  Churchill. 

N  one  of  the  most  wretched 
suburbs  of  Moscow,  where  live 
only  the  poorest  of  the  people, 
among  broom-shops  and  grog- 
shops and  bakeries,  stood  a 
?*  dirty-looking  two-storied  wooden 
house.  The  panes  of  the  little 
windows  were  of  bubbly,  blue-green 
glass,  and  not  one  was  whole.  One 
of  the  walls  leaned  visibly,  and  threatened  to 
fall. 

In  the  court-yard,  near  a  broken-down  well, 
stood  a  little  boy ;  he  held  a  jug  in  his  hand, 
and  stood  waiting  patiently  until  a  woman, 
in  a  wadded  jacket,  who  was  drawing  water, 
should  make  way  for  him.  The  child  was 
blonde,  or  rather  he  had  hair  of  that  dirty  faded 
hue  so  often  seen  in  Russia  among  children 
habitually  exposed  to  the  sun.  His  wan,  thin 
face  bore  a  touching  expression  of  mute  sub- 
missive suffering.  His  cotton  shirt,  soiled  and 
torn,  exposed  to  view  his  thin  shoulders  ;  the 
button  of  his  collar  had  long  been  lost,  laying 
bare  his  brown  neck,  about  which,  attached 
to  a  string,  hung  a  little  copper  cross.  His 
bare  feet  were  blistered  in  several  places.  He 
seemed  to  be  about  ten  years  old,  but  he  was 
younger  than  that ;  he  himself  did  not  know 
his  own  age. 

"  Well,  Illonscha,1'  said  the  woman  in  the 
wadded  jacket,  raising  her  pitcher  as  she  made 
ready  to  move  away,  "has  your  mother  come 
back?" 

"Yes:  she  has  just  gone  in,"  replied  the 
child,  jumping  up  to  catch  the  well-sweep,  and 
bringing  the  bucket  down  by  force  of  his  own 
weight. 

"  Did  she  bring  you  something  good  ?  " 
The  child  was  silent  a  moment,  then  said, 
briefly,  "Papa  was  the  only  one  who  ever 
brought  me  anything." 

"  Yes,  yes :  it  is  a  pity  not  to  have  one's 
father  at  home,"  replied  the  woman.  And 
drawing  a  long  sigh,  which  might  have  been 


heard  from  one  end  of  the  yard  to  the  other, 
she  turned  her  steps  toward  the  house. 

The  child  filled  his  pitcher,  jumped  up  once 
more  on  the  well-sweep,  with  such  good  suc- 
cess that  his  shirt  puffed  out  like  a  balloon  as 
he  came  down  ;  then  lifting  his  heavy  load  he 
carried  it  to  the  top  of  the  narrow  staircase, 
stumbling  at  every  step,  and  spilling  the  wa- 
ter all  along  hi-  path. 

"  Take  care  you  don't  fall,"  remarked  an  old 
man  in  a  dressing-gown,  who  was  watching 
him  from  above. 

"  What  are  you  slopping  that  water  for,  you 
good-for-nothing  boy  ? "  cried  the  landlord 
from  below.  "  Isn't  it  damp  enough  already 
in  the  house  without  that  ?  " 

The  child  arrived  breathless  at  the  top, 
crossed  a  dark  garret  where  clothes  were  hung 
out  to  dry,  stopped  to  place  the  jug  on  the 
floor,  and  then  softly  opened  the  door  of  his 
own  wretched  abode.  As  he  went  in,  he  saw 
his  mother  on  the  bed,  her  face  hidden  in  the 
pillows.  Her  black  hair  was  dishevelled ;  her 
skirt  was  slightly  raised,  exposing  to  view 
the  coarse  cotton  stockings  which  served  for 
both  hose  and  boots.  She  had  clasped  her 
head  in  her  hands,  and  her  fingers,  red,  callous, 
chapped  by  washing,  were  buried  convulsively 
in  her  hair.  The  little  boy  drew  back  against 
the  panel  of  the  door,  and  stood  looking  at 
her,  not  daring  to  move  or  speak. 

Through  the  open  window  came  the  song 
of  a  laborer  who  was  at  work  in  the  yard,  the 
incessant  trilling  of  a  canary,  and  the  shrill 
voice  of  a  tenant  who  was  scolding  his  cook. 
An  isvoschik  passed  noisily  by,  belaboring 
his  poor  nag  ;  and  shortly  a  funeral  followed. 
The  child  remained  motionless,  not  turning 
his  gaze  from  the  figure  on  the  bed.  From 
time  to  time  a  slight  tremor  passed  over  it, 
the  mouth  became  set  and  hard.  The  boy  did 
not  cry,  but  his  eyes  became  every  moment 
more  fixed,  more  wild.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
his  mother  must  be  dead  ;  he  remembered 
having  heard  her  complain  every  day  of  a 
pain  in  her  side,  that  she  had  said  her  limbs 
were  swollen,  that  she  felt  a  heavy  weight  on 
her  chest.  Yesterday,  on  going  to  bed,  she 
had  said:  "This  is  the  end;  my  hour  has 
come.1'  But  in  the  morning  she  had  risen  at 
dawn  to  go  and  scrub  the  floors  of  a  mer- 
chant ;  she  had  returned,  and  since  then  had 
remained  on  her  bed  like  one  dead. 

The  child  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  lo»- 
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ing  his  mother.  She  was  very  severe — cruel 
even,  sometimes,  and  beat  him  often  ;  but  he 
had  no  one  else  in  the  world.  His  father  had 
gone  off  to  the  war,  his  grandmother  had  been 
•dead  these  two  years.  A  neighbor  often  said 
to  him:  "Your  mother  is  hard  on  you,  I 
know,  but  you  live  under  her  protection,  and 
you  have  never  wanted  food.  What  would 
you  do  if  she  were  to  die  ?  There  would  be 
nothing  left  for  you  but  begging/1 

The  prospect  of  having  to  beg  his  bread 
filled  the  boy's  soul  with  fright.  He  had  seen 
his  mother  cut  a  slice  of  bread,  and  throw  it 
to  a  beggar,  and  had  heard  her  say  :  "  You  are 
as  rich  as  I  am."  He  had  seen  how  the  beg- 
gars who  found  their  way  into  the  yard  were 
chased  off,  how  they  were  insulted  by  being 
called  thieves.  To  be  a^beggar  seemed  to  him 
the  most  unfortunate  lot  in  the  world.  When 
his  mother  had  said  to  him:  "Listen,  boy! 
If  I  die,  you  are  a  beggar,  a  tramp,"  he  had 
cried  bitterly.  Those  words  came  back  to  him, 
and  great  tears  rolled  down  his  white  cheeks. 

The  woman  stirred.  "  Mother,  mother  dear  ! 
what  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  said,  softly. 

She  sat  up  in  bed.  Her  face  was  as  yellow 
as  wax,  and  her  eyes  were  haggard. 

"  Mother,  dear,  I  have  brought  some  water," 
lie  said,  in  a  timid,  undecided  voice. 

She  placed  her  feet  on  the  floor,  and  cast 
about  her  a  dull,  sad  look.  "Oh,  life!  this 
wretched  life  ! "  she  murmured,  hoarsely.  "  Go, 
and  get  some  bread,"  she  added. 

She  drew  from  beneath  her  pillow  a  hand- 
kerchief, in  a  corner  of  which  were  knotted 
two  twenty- copeck  pieces ;  she  gave  him  one, 
with  the  harsh  command  not  to  lose  it,  and  to 
count  the  change  carefully. 

The  child  grasped  the  silver  in  his  hand, 
and  was  about  to  leave,  but  at  the  door  he 
turned  and  said:  "Shall  I  buy  some  kvas  ?" 

"  Do  what  I  told  you  ! "  she  cried,  sharply. 

The  patter  of  the  little  bare  feet  was  heard 
on  the  stairs,  and  then  his  blonde  head  passed 
underneath  the  windows  of  the  ground-floor, 
and  he  disappeared  round  the  corner  of  the 
house. 

Five  minutes  later  he  came  back.  His  mother 
was  again  prostrate ;  she  was  not  groaning, 
but  breathing  stentorously.  "Mother,  dear- 
est, what  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  the  child. 

She  made  a  motion  with  her  hand,  but  said 
nothing.  Then  she  turned  in  the  bed,  lying 
first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  throwing 


back  her  head,  now  letting  it  droop.  Her  lips 
were  closed  convulsively.  The  child  stood 
there,  his  eyes  unnaturally  large,  holding  his 
copper  copecks  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  A 
panic  seized  him.  The  sufferings  of  his  mother 
distressed  him,  yet  he  knew  not  what  to  say 
or  do  to  console  her ;  he  dared  not  even  ap- 
proach her.  Suddenly  he  remembered  that  she 
often  said  when  in  pain :  "An  attack  !  God 
in  heaven,  an  attack  !" 

He  went  toward  the  bed  and  asked,  sobbing, 
"  Mother,  is  it  an  attack  ?  " 

She  motioned  again  with  her  hand,  but  said 
nothing.  The  child  remained  in  the  same 
position,  until,  tired  out,  he  sat  down.  A  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  passed  ;  his  mother  was  more 
quiet,  but  still  she  did  not  get  up.  The  child, 
weary  of  doing  nothing,  and  seeing  on  the 
table  a  bowl  of  chopped  onions  and  kvas  and 
a  couple  of  wooden  spoons,  rose  softly,  took 
one  of  the  spoons,  and  began  to  eat. 

The  canary  still  sang  joyously.  The  sun 
filled  the  wretched  chamber  with  its  gorgeous 
light,  and  the  poor  child's  mind  grew  calm. 
He  became  gay  and  hopeful ;  his  mother  again 
quiet,  he  thought  she  would  suffer  no  more. 
Suddenly  the  thought  occurred  to  him,  "  Did 
they  give  me  the  right  change ! "  He  put 
down  on  the  table  the  money  which  he  was 
still  holding  in  his  hand,  and  began  to  count. 
Twice,  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  one 
copeck  too  few.  Beads  of  terror  stood  on  his 
forehead  at  the  very  thought,  for  well  he 
knew  his  mother's  anger. 

When  the  child  had  recounted  for  the  third 
time,  he  was  happy  again,  for  the  change  was 
right.  Beyond  twenty  he  knew  not  how  to 
count,  all  his  arithmetical  notions  were  ar- 
rested at  that  point.  Moreover  his  mother 
never  gave  him  more  than  twenty  copecks  at 
a  time.  The  poor  boy  did  not  know  very 
much  of  anything.  Since  his  grandmother's 
death  no  one  had  paid  any  attention  to  his 
education.  His  mother  had  not  the  time ;  his 
father  came  home  on  festival  days,  brought 
him  some  little  present,  got  drunk,  beat  his 
wife,  and  then  went  back  to  his  barracks. 

The  child  was  very  fond  of  his  father, 
though  he  often  saw  him  intoxicated  and 
heard  his  fearful  imprecations ;  but  the  sol- 
dier was  always  good  to  I llonscha,  petted  him, 
and  brought  him  sweetmeats,  talked  to  him 
as  with  a  boon  companion,  and  confided  to 
him  his  sorrows,  despite  the  difference  in  age. 


The  Ave  Maria. 


"See,  and  judge  for  yourself,11  he  said,  in  his 
fits  of  intoxication ;  "  see  the  state  of  our  affairs, 
and  decide  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  living 
otherwise.11  And  the  eight-year  old  child, 
seated  by  his  father,  listened  attentively  to  the 
accounts  of  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  a  soldier's 
life.  But  more  even  than  by  his  gifts  and  his 
amicable  conversations  had  the  father  gained 
the  heart  of  his  son  by  the  riddles  which  he 
propounded.  At  almost  every  visit  he  had 
something  new  to  be  guessed.  He  loved  his 
little  Illonscha,  and  he  knew  that  the  latter 
returned  his  affection  with  all  the  might  of 
his  childish  heart.  He  never  wearied  of 
kissing  his  father  on  his  coarse  moustache, 
and  walked  aloug  with  him  when  he  went 
away. 

In  the  spring,  however,  the  soldier  had  gone 
to  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  child  had 
wept  long  and  bitterly  ;  the  mother  wept  too, 
but  silently  and  by  spells,  crying  and  scolding 
alternately.  She  had  a  horrible  disposition, 
which  made  her  disliked  by  all  the  inmates  of 
the  house.  The  neighbors,  who  often  knocked 
at  each  other's  door  to  borrow,  now  a  bit  of 
soap,  now  a  candle-end,  or  a  piece  of  butter, 
never  went  to  her.  No  one  could  understand 
why  she  was  so  cross  ;  some  said  it  was  "  be- 
cause her  husband  had  beat  her  so  hard."  The 
dislike  for  the  mother  had  descended  upon  the 
child.  The  tenants  left  him  no  peace.  They 
called  him  rude  names,  chased  him  away  from 
the  well,  poured  dirty  water  on  his  head  as  he 
passed  under  their  windows,  and  jostled  him 
on  the  stairs.  This  unjust  treatment  made 
the  boy  wild  ;  he  avoided  meeting  them  when- 
ever he  could,  and  chose  the  time  when  the 
yard  was  vacant  to  slip  down  unnoticed  to 
the  well.  He  had  only  two  friends — two  large 
lean  dogs  that  lived  in  the  yard,  subsist- 
ing on  what  they  could  find.  One  of  these 
dogs  was  a  thief,  who,  if  he  saw  a  door  half 
open,  slipped  in  and  seized  whatever  he  could. 
The  other  had  remained  honest,  despite  his 
poverty.  This  last  was  the  special  favorite 
of  little  Illonscha.  He  sought  him  in  his 
hours  of  deepest  misery,  led  him  to  some  dark 
corner,  threw  his  little  arms  about  him,  kissed 
his  cold  nose,  and  said,  bitterly  :  u  I  am  poor, 
Orelka,  and  you  are  poor,  and  we  are  both  very 
unfortunate ! " 

Orelka  seemed  to  understand  the  child,  and 
licked  his  face,  and  gazed  at  him  with  his 
great,  deep,  knowing  eyes.  He  seemed  to  say, 


"  I  know  it ;  but  what  can  we  do  ?  It  is  evi- 
dently our  lot ;  let  us  bear  it  patiently." 

It  was  about  ten  in  the  evening.  The  sky 
was  overcast  with  black  stormy  clouds  which 
seemed  almost  to  graze  the  roofs.  Thunder 
growled  in  the  far  distance,  but  already  the 
whirling  dust  in  the  streets  announced  the 
near  approach  of  the  tempest.  The  branches 
of  the  birch-trees  in  the  hedge  were  tossed  in 
every  direction.  Darkness  had  gathered  by 
degrees  in  the  chamber.  The  child  had 
crouched  in  the  darkest,  farthest  corner;  he 
was  afraid.  His  mother  still  lay  there,  her 
face  hidden  in  the  pillow.  Twice  the  light- 
ning illuminated  the  room.  The  boy  could 
endure  the  gloom  no  longer.  He  had  been  in 
the  dark  till  then,  because  his  mother  had  for- 
bidden him  to  light  the  candle  during  the 
summer ;  but  fear  of  the  thunder  triumphed 
over  the  fear  of  his  mother's  blows.  He  got 
off  the  chest  on  which  he  had  been  seated,  and, 
groping  under  the  stove,  drew  out  an  old  tin 
lantern  which  contained  a  bit  of  candle.  His 
father  had  brought  the  lantern  home  one  day, 
but  no  one  knew  who  had  given  it  to  him. 
The  child  felt  about  again  under  the  stove, 
and  found  a  few  matches  lying  beside  a  bit  of 
dried  soap  and  an  old  stocking.  He  lighted 
the  candle,  watching  to  see  if  his  mother 
noticed  it.  She  groaned  and  writhed  in  the 
bed,  but  did  not  open  her  eyes. 

The  child  remembered  to  have  heard  his 
grandmother  say  that  "fire  is  good  during  a 
storm."  Having  lighted  the  candle,  he  would 
have  liked  to  put  it  beside  the  picture  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  but  it  was  hung  too  high,  and 
he  could  not  reach  it.  So  he  placed  it  on  the 
chest,  and  sat  down  beside  it.  Then  he  began 
to  say  the  little  prayers  his  grandmother  had 
taught  him  years  ago. 

At  each  clap  of  thunder  his  poor  little  soul 
grew  darker  and  heavier.  He  looked  at  the 
sky,  and  it  seemed  to  him  there  was  some- 
thing black  and  terrible  in  the  air ;  that  the 
clouds  would  burst,  and  the  thunderbolt  fall 
on  him.  The  wind  howled  in  the  chimney  ; 
a  blind,  torn  from  its  fastening  by  the  tem- 
pest, was  slamming  back  and  forth  against 
the  house.  The  lantern  lit  up  grimly  the  lit- 
tle room,  the  gray  walls,  the  black  rents  in 
the  ceiling,  the  bed  whereon  the  poor  woman 
lay,  the  bowl  of  onions  and  kvas  on  the  table, 
and  the  jug  of  water  that  Illonscha  had 
brought  up  in  the  morning.  All  along  the 
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walls  danced  fantastic  shadows  cast  by  the 
flickering  candle.  Once  or  twice  a  horrible 
flash  lit  up  dazzlingly  the  street  and  the  room; 
every  leaf  in  the  birch  hedge  could  be  distin- 
guished, as  the  wind  shook  it  frantically. 

At  length  the  storm  passed  over,  but  the 
boy  still  sat  on  the  coffer,  his  head  on  his 
knees,  clasping  his  feet  in  his  hands.  A  bit- 
ter sense  of  abandonment  overwhelmed  him. 
The  neighbors  had  been  long  since  asleep,  the 
house  was  silent  as  the  tomb  ;  his  father  was 
so  far  away — so  far  he  could  not  hear  him. 
His  mother  was  there,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was 
not  the  mother  whom  he  was  wont  to  see. 
Some  horrible  dream  seemed  to  torment  her, 
for  twice  she  had  sat  up  and  tried  to  speak  ; 
she  had  motioned  with  her  hand,  then  fallen 
back  on  the  pillow  ;  once  she  screamed.  The 
child  crouched  deeper  into  the  corner,  fright- 
ened and  trembling.  He  began  to  cry  bitterly, 
and  the  room  echoed  his  sobs  The  water 
which  had  leaked  in  through  the  ceiling  trickled 
down  his  back,  gluing  his  shirt  to  his  skin. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  cried  his  mother, 
sitting  up. 

In  an  instant  his  tears  were  dried.  He 
lifted  his  head  and  looked  at  her.  Her  eyes 
were  unnaturally  large,  and  she  was  looking 
vacantly  at  the  opposite  wall.  Soon  she  leaned 
on  her  elbow  and  seemed  to  be  thinking.  The 
child  hardly  dared  breathe.  "  Will  she  see  the 
lantern  ?  "  he  said  to  himself.  "  If  she  gets 
up,  what  shall  I  do  ?  "  She  made  a  movement 
as  though  to  rise,  and  then  fell  back. 

Silence  reigned  again  in  the  room;  there 
was  heard  only  the  dripping  of  the  rain  on 
the  roof,  and  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  dying 
woman.  Sleep  hung  heavily  on  the  child's 
eyes;  his  grief  had  vanished  with  his  tears; 
they  were  not  dry  on  his  cheeks  before  they 
were  forgotten.  He  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  and  drew  out  a  cracker  and  a  few 
beans.  The  former  he  eat,  and  having  counted 
the  beans,  he  placed  them  symmetrically  in 
rows  on  the  chest.  But  he  grew  heavier  with 
sleep ;  the  light  was.  going  out ;  the  flame 
blazed  up,  flickered  a  moment,  cast  a  broad 
red  light  over  the  room,  and  then  went 
out.  The  boy  groped  his  way  to  the  bed, 
and  was  soon  sound  asleep.  In  his  feverish 
dreams  he  saw  his  father  beside  him  ;  then  he 
was  starting  for  the  war ;  at  length  his  father 
threw  something  cold  and  heavy  upon  him, 
and  he  opened  his  eyes  suddenly.  Day  was 


just  dawning,  as  in  his  dream  he  felt  some- 
thing cold  and  heavy  on  his  chest,  and,  put- 
ting up  his  hand,  found  there  his  mother's. 
"  Mother  !  mother  !  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  he 
asked,  timidly.  She  answered  not.  Then  he 
shut  his  eyes,  and  remained  a  long  time  with- 
out stirring,  fearing  to  awaken  her. 

The  rain  was  falling  in  torrents,  but  the 
wind  had  gone  down.  The  blind  slammed  no 
longer.  The  pale,  sad  light  of  the  dawning 
day  peered  in  through  the  dirty  panes  of  the 
little  window,  lividly  illuminating  the  lugu- 
brious scene.  The  silence  was  oppressive ;  not 
even  a  mouse  crossed  the  ceiling ;  not  even  the 
buzzing  of  a  fly  was  heard.  The  child,  trem- 
bling with  fright,  had  buried  his  head  in  the 
pillow.  What  had  he  seen  beside  him  on  that 
pillow  ?  He  shuddered,  and  his  very  teeth 
chattered.  Suddenly  it  seemed  to  him  that 
his  mother  had  moved  ;  he  sat  up  immediately. 
Then  he  saw  before  him  a  woman  of  terrible 
aspect,  who  was  no  longer  his  mother.  The 
face  was  clay-color,  the  lips  black,  and  the 
eyes,  sunk  in  their  sockets,  had  a  frightful, 
glassy  stare ;  the  clothing  across  her  breast 
was  torn  in  shreds  ;  the  hands  were  wound 
about  and  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  black 
hair  which  they  had  torn  out. 

The  child,  seized  with  fright,  knew  not  how 
he  left  the  bed,  how  he  climbed  over  the 
body.  He  ran  down  stairs  as  though  chased 
by  some  invisible  force,  and  never  came  to 
himself  until,  far  from  the  house,  his  path  was 
blocked  by  a  troop  of  cattle  which  a  herdsman 
was  driving  out  beyond  the  barrier,  into  the 
fields.  Little  by  little  he  recalled  what  had 
happened,  and  he  realized  that  his  mother  was 
dead,  that  now  he  was  alone,  all  alone,  in  this 
great  world.  His  father  could  no  longer  pro- 
tect him ;  and  who  knew  if  even  that  father 

were  alive  ? 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED). 


INDUSTRY  is  not  only  the  instrument  of  im- 
provement, but  the  foundation  of  pleasure. 
He  who  is  a  stranger  to  industry  may  possess, 
but  he  cannot  enjoy;  for  it  is  labor  only 
which  gives  the  relish  to  pleasure :  it  is  the 
appointed  vehicle  of  every  good  to  man  ;  it  is 
the  indispensable  condition  of  our  possessing 
a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  Sloth  is  so 
inconsistent  with  both  that  it  is  hard  to  de- 
termine whether  it  be  a  greater  foe  to  virtue, 
or  to  health  and  happiness. 
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Don  Luis. 

BY     MARION    MUIB. 

NE  morning  good  Don  Luis  and  bis  wife, 
His  dark-haired  Lola,  watched  the  rising  grain. 
And  joyous  creatures  of  the  Spring  make  glad 
Their  hacienda  by  the  Rio  Grande. 
"  But  oh,"  she  sighed, "  these  longing  arms  of  mine ! 
For  now,  when  even  the  complaining  dove 
Broods  over  nestlings,  I  alone  am  left 
The  barren  mother  of  a  vain  desire 
For  childish  voices,  and  the  little  feet 
At  romping  play  among  the  silent  flowers. 
Life  of  my  heart,  are  we  not  called  to  part, 
Fix  all  our  hopes  upon  a  holier  world, 
And  through  the  cloister  climb  the  ateps  of  heaven 
With  works  of  mercy  ?" 

But  he  turned  and  smiled 
Into  her  serious  eyes.    "  Nay  then,  my  soul, 
If  thou  must  have  thy  heaven,  bring  it  here, 
And  set  the  sweetness  of  thy  woman's  hand 
Upon  the  wild  hearts  of  our  lawless  girls. 
Last  night  Rovira's  little  ones  were  left 
Without  a  mother,  and  the  poor  man  owes 
More  than  the  labor  of  his  hands  can  pay. 
Gold  I  can  give  and  shelter,  but  the  man 
Was  never  made  with  power  to  lead  aright 
The  soft  and  tender  souls  of  womankind. 
Have  all  thy  will  :   but  we  have  grown  so  far 
Into  each  other's  lives,  that  we  must  walk 
Our  upward  way  together,  or  I  fail." 

And  she,  who  told  me  of  their  dwelling,  said 
That  it  was  peopled  with  the  starry  eyes 
Of  children  whom  they  gathered,  and  became 
The  crown  of  a  divine  maternity. 


NOTHING  is  more  serviceable  for  us  than  to 
perceive  occasionally  how  those  acts  appear  to 
others  whi«h  we  have  glossed  over  to  ourselves. 


George  Washington's  Devotion  to 
Mary  Immaculate. 


'I  CANNOT  LOVE   THE   SON  WITHOUT 
THE  MOTHER." 


HONORING 


BT    THE     REV.    A.   A.   LAMBING. 


there  he  one  name  on  the  pages  of  his- 
tory  of  which  the  human  race  may  justly 
feel  proud,  it  is  that  of  George  Washing- 
ton. The  purity  of  his  character  as  a  man,  no 
less  than  the  splendor  of  his  achievements  as 
a  soldier  and  statesman,  has  won  for  him  not 
only  the  esteem  but  also  the  admiration  of 
mankind.  However,  like  all  men  of  unsullied 
integrity,  his  life  is  rather  a  subject  of  admi- 
ration than  of  imitation.  As  the  days  of  chiv- 
alry are  past,  so  too  are  the  days  of  true  patri- 
otism past. 

To  the  descendants  of  the  Catholics  who  pre- 
sented a  congratulatory  address  to  Washing- 
ton upon  the  event  of  his  election  to  the  pres- 
idency, and  who  remember  him  with  feelings 
of  deeper  admiration  than  any  other  body  of 
our  citizens,  it  must  have  been  a  source  of  no 
little  surprise  and  satisfaction  to  see,  a  few 
months  ago,  an  item  in  a  Catholic  paper  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  a  special  devotion  to  the 
Immaculate  Mother  of  God.  For  myself,  it 
aroused  my  attention  more  than  any  other 
newspaper  item  I  had  ever  seen ;  and  while, 
like  most  readers,  I  looked  upon  it  as  doubt- 
ful, I  yet  determined  to  investigate  the  matter 
and,  if  possible,  arrive  at  the  truth.  Having 
failed  to  learn  the  origin  of  the  item,  I  wrote 
to  a  number  of  persons  familiar  with  our  his- 
tory to  see  what  light  they  might  be  able  to 
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throw  upon  the  statement.  But  of  those  who 
favored  me  with  a  reply,  no  one  seemed  capa- 
ble of  supplying  any  reliable  evidence.  When 
all  hope  appeared  lost,  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  see  the  following  extract  from  the 
"Woodstock  Letters,"  in  the  spirited  contro- 
versy between  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke,  S.  J., 
and  Mr.  M.  I.  J.  Griffin,  editor  of  the  /.  C.  B. 
U.  Journal,  regarding  Washington's  alleged 
visit  to  St.  Joseph's  Church,  in  1781.  In  those 
Letters  (Vol.  II,  No.  2,  page  86,)  we  read  these 
words :  "  Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  St. 
Joseph's,'  was  the  first  President's  house  ;  and 
he  who  considered  it  no  idolatry  to  have  a 
full-length  painting  of  Mary  Immaculate 
hanging  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  saying  to  a 
future  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  (Most  Rev. 
Ambrose  Mare9hal,  D.  D.),  '  I  cannot  love  the 
Son  without  honoring  the  Mother,'  no  doubt 
often  directed  his  steps  to  the  little  chapel 
down  the  alley.  My  venerable  friend  Mrs. 
Baker  had  spoken  to  me  of  this  picture.  .  .  . 
She  also  told  how  she  had  received  many  a 
courtly  bow  from  the  Father  of  his  Country 
as  he  came  from  the  chapel  or  the  priest's 
house." 

Here  was  something  definite  to  build  upon, 
and  it  appeared  possible  to  arrive  at  the  facts 
of  the  case.  The  "  Woodstock  Letters,"  I  may 
remark,  are  historical  sketches  of  churches  in 
charge  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  printed  at  the 
College  of  that  name  for  circulation  among 
the  members  of  the  Society  rather  than  for 
the  public  in  general.  Those  referring  to  St. 
Joseph's  Church  were  written  by  the  Rev. 

P.  A.  J ,  S.  J.,  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 

and  for  many  years  attached  to  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  about  the  year  1873.  To  him  I  ac- 
cordingly applied  for  such  further  informa- 
tion as  he  might  be  able  to  furnish  ;  and  the 
result  was  several  letters  containing  the  evi- 
dence here  given. 

"My  authority,"  writes  Father  J ,  "for 

the  statement  that  the  first  President  had  a 
full-length  picture  of  the  Immaculate  Mother 
hanging  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  and  made  the 
remark  I  have  frequently  asserted  that  he 
made,  rests  on  tradition.  .  .  .  First,  my  ear- 
liest years  were  passed  among  many  who  had 
known  Washington  personally  and  socially, 
and  many  times  I  have  heard  mention  of  this 
picture." 

As  the  second  source  of  evidence,  Father 
J refers  to  a  visit  he  had  made  when  a  lad 


of  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age  —  which  he 
says  was  "  about  forty-two  years  ago  "  —  to  the 
family  of  a  Mr.  L  --  .  He  had  a  conversation 
with  Miss  L  -  ,  "then  over  fifty  years  of 
age."  The  Mr.  L  -  and  family  then  be- 
longed to  the  Episcopal  Church  ;  and  the  lady 
spoke  to  him  against  our  religion,  at  which  he 
remarks  :  "Although  I  was  but  a  puny  lad  ... 
I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  asserting  that 
I  preferred  to  belong  to  a  'generation,'  a 
Church,  that  called  the  Mother  of  God 
'  blessed.' 
"  '  Oh,  we  honor  Mary,'  responded  Miss 


"  I  expressed  my  doubts. 

"'Do  you  not  admire  Washington  ?  '  asked 
Miss  Sarah. 

"'Yes.' 

"  4  Well,  he  belonged  to  our  church,  and  he 
honored  the  Virgin.' 

"  I  remained  incredulous. 

"  '  I  tell  you,  boy,'  said  she,  '  my  mother  of- 
ten visited  Mrs.  Washington  ;  and  I  myself 
saw  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  hanging  in  the 
President's  bedroom  !  ' 

"Thirdly,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dwelling 
for  years  with  Rev.  Francis  Vespre,  S.  J. 
Like  most  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Maryland 
Province,  he  was  full  of  anecdotes  ;  and  fully 
a  dozen  times  have  I  heard  him  tell  that  when 
Rev.  Ambrose  Ma^hal  arrived  in  Philadel- 
phia on  his  way  to  Baltimore,"  [where  he  ar- 
rived June  24,  1792,]  "  to  be  Professor  in  St. 
Mary's  Seminary,  being  a  man  of  letters,  with 
letters  of  introduction  from  leading  men  in 
France,  he  was  invited  to  breakfast  with  the 
President  ;  that  after  breakfast,  going  to  the 
library  —  which  was  the  second-story  front 
room  —  to  consult  a  book,  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  through  the  President's  bedroom,  and 
Abbe"  Mare9hal,  noticing  a  full-length  picture 
of  Mary  Immaculate  hanging  at  the  head  of 
the  bed,  expressed  his  surprise  ;  when  Wash- 
ington answered  :  '  I  cannot  love  the  Son 
without  honoring  the  Mother.'  I  know  not 
if  Father  Vespre  had  this  incident  from  the 
Archbishop  himself,  or  if  it  was  a  tradition 
among  the  Sulpicians  at  St.  Mary's.  I  know 
I  often  heard  him  tell  the  story,  and,  I  think, 
once  in  the  presence  of  an  aged*Sulpician  who 
was  present  at  the  breakfast,  and,  on  account 
of  his  better  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, acted  as  a  kind  of  interpreter.  I  have 
read  of  this  picture  both  before  and  since  I 
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wrote  hastily  the  articles  in  the  '  Woodstock 
Letters.'" 

In  another  letter  he  says  :  "  I  have  a  grow- 
ing impression  that  I  myself  have  seen  the 
picture.1'  Another  gentleman,  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  Philadelphia,  writes  :  u  The 
story  of  the  picture  has  long  been  current 
here.11 

To  these  arguments  should  be  added  the 
fact  that  the  statement  was  never  called  in 
<1  motion  even  in  the  riotous  days  of  1844,  or 
the  Know-Nothing  excesses  of  a  few  years 
later — a  circumstance  that  is  not  without 
weight. 

Whatever  importance  the  reader  may  feel 
disposed  to  attach  to  this  matter,  it  is  not 
without  interest.  Whether  Washington  was 
merely  following  the  custom  of  some  of  the 
more  ritualistic  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  or  whether  it  was  that  his  noble  mind 
was  naturally  drawn  to  honor 

"Our  tainted  nature's  solitary  boast," 
may  be  a  matter  of  speculation.  However, 
the  more  firmly  we  believe  him  attached  to 
the  Establishment,  the  less  likely  must  it 
seem  that  he  would  do  what  is  forbidden 
by  the  twenty-second  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Ar- 
ticles. But  should  not  we  who  recognize  an 
over-ruling  Providence  in  all  things  see  in 
this  something  more  than  a  mere  accidental 
occurrence  ?  Why  did  he  select  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception  in  preference  to  some  other 
prerogative  of  the  Mother  of  God  as  the  ob- 
ject of  his  veneration  ?  Do  not  others  stand 
out  more  prominently  than  this,  which  is  by 
its  nature  abstruse,  and  which  was  not  then  so 
prominently  before  the  public  mind  as  it  has 
been  since  its  definition  as  an  article  of  Catho- 
lic faith  ?  The  Catholic  student  of  American 
history  is  well  aware  of  the  providential  man- 
ner in  which  devotion  to  the  Immaculate 
Conception  began  to  take  root  in  our  soil  from 
the  days  of  Columbus ;  how  islands,  bays,  riv- 
ers, and  other  natural  features  of  the  country, 
no  less  than  decrees  of  synods  and  councils, 
bear  testimony  to  this,  and,  to  the  eye  of  faith, 
place  it  far  above  the  range  of  mere  fortuitous 
events.  This  circumstance  sheds  a  new  light 
upon  what  might  otherwise  be  looked  upon  as 
accidental.  That  Mary,  who  under  that  title 
has  claimed  and  received  the  homage  of  her 
own  children,  should  also  claim  the  homage 
and  become  the  tutelar  angel  of  him  who  in 
the  designs  of  God  was  to  be  the  founder  of 


Aiuerican  liberty,  and  the  father  of  a  country 
specially  consecrated  to  her  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, is  a  reflection  that  should  fill  the 
Catholic  heart  with  feelings  of  joy  and  grati- 
tude. 

I  have  thus  given  what  little  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  on  this  question ;  and  while  I 
admit  that  it  does  not  amount  to  an  absolute 
demonstration,  yet  I  think  that  it  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  carry  conviction  to  a  candid 
mind,  and  may  at  the  same  time  be  the  means 
of  stimulating  to  further  inquiry  and  eliciting 
further  information.  And  though  others  may 
not  attach  the  importance  to  it  which  I  freely 
confess  I  do,  the  narrative  will  not,  I  trust,  be 
uninteresting  to  the  general  reader. 


Joseph  Haydn.— The  Story  of  his  Life. 


BY   FRANZ   VON    SEKBURG. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

In  silence  the  two  friends  walked  side  by 
side  through  the  crowded  streets, — Haydn 
serious  and  thoughtful,  Ditters  merry  and 
laughing.  They  entered  a  palace  which  had 
evidently  seen  better  days :  everywhere  faded 
splendor,  crumbling  grandeur.  A  servant  led 
them  into  an  obscure  ante-chamber,  and  told 
them  to  wait  there. 

"  Man,"  whispered  Ditters, l*  I  warn  you  not 
to  be  guilty  of  any  folly.  The  Count  will  ask 
you  if  you  are  married ;  what  will  you  an- 
swer ?  " 

"  Not  yet ;  but  soon— 

The  folding-doors  opened.  Ditters  had 
barely  time  to  give  his  friend  a  warning  sign, 
and  both  he  and  Haydn,  with  profound  bows, 
entered  the  reception-room. 

The  figure  of  the  Count  was  distinguished, 
and  he  received  his  visitors  with  that  barely 
perceptible  nod  of  the  head  with  which  the 
great  are  accustomed  to  show  their  condescen- 
sion to  men  of  an  inferior  rank.  Holding  a 
gold  snuff-box  between  his  long,  aristocratic 
fingers,  he  fixed  his  penetrating  look  on  the 
two,  inhaled  some  nerve-strengthening  per- 
fume from  his  cambric  handkerchief,  walked 
to  a  large  arm-chair,  into  which  he  dropped 
negligently ;  played  for  a  while  with  an  ugly 
poodle-dog  that  waddled  over  to  him  with 
difficulty,  and  at  last,  as  if  suddenly  remem- 
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bering  that  there  were  some  persons  waiting 
on  him,  he  raised  his  half-closed  eyes  to  the 
young  men.  "Ah  !  Monsieur  Haydn  ?  N'est- 
ce  pas?" 

Haydn  bowed. 

"Bien!  Au  fait!  You  have  been  recom- 
mended to  me  as  a  skilful  musician.  I  love 
music,  je  I'adore,  I — enfin,  I  want  a  maestro 
for  my  orchestra.  Do  you  think  yourself 
qualified  for  this  important  post  ?  " 

Ditters  hardly  noticed  the  anxious  counte- 
nance of  his  friend  as  he  answered  in  his 
stead  :  "  Joseph  Haydn  can  direct  any  orches- 
tra, even  the  grand  opera.  I  recommend  only 
talent  of  the  first  rank." 

"Ah  !  c  'est  Qa !  Let  us  settle  the  matter : 
you  will  receive  a  yearly  salary  of  two  hun- 
dred gulden  [a  little  over  $83]  ;  will  take  your 
meals  with  my  servants,  pass  the  winter  with 
me  in  Vienna,  and  the  summer  at  my  coun- 
try-seat in  Bohemia ;  make  my  orchestra  ac- 
quainted with  your  own  compositions  and  the 
best  productions  of  the  present  day,  and  at  all 
times,  by  day  or  by  night,  be  at  my  command. 
M'avez-vous  compris?" 

"  I  will  try  to  fulfil  my  duty  at  all  times." 

"Bien,  fort  bien  !  You  begin  to  please  me, 
parbleu  !  Your  toilet  is  somewhat  neglected, 
mesquine,pauvre;  but  that  is  to  be  improved, 
bien  entendu  ?  I  am  accustomed  to  have  the 
creme  de  la  noblesse  at  my  house.  A  propos ! 
You  are  not  married,  n  'est-ce  pas  ?  "• 

Haydn  blushed  deeply.  "  I  am  not  yet  mar- 
ried." 

"A  la  bonne  heure!  Otherwise  I  should  not 
take  you  into  my  service." 

He  rang  a  little  silver  bell.  A  servant  ap- 
peared. "  Jean,  my  new  Kapellmeister,"  said 
Morzin,  pointing  to  Haydn.  "From  to- 
morrow you  will  set  a  place  for  him  at  the 
servants'  table.  The  orchestra  is  to  meet 
this  evening,  and  I  expect  something  splen- 
did." 

He  arose,  bowed  his  head  to  Ditters  alone — 
Haydn  was  now  his  servant, — and  went  into  a 
neighboring  room. 

On  the  steps  outside  Haydn  halted  with  a 
puzzled  look. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Ditters. 

"  How  can  you  ask  ?  The  Count  expects 
something  splendid  this  evening,  and  I  am 
not  even  acquainted  with  the  orchestra." 

"That  is  so,  Joseph."  Ditters  caught  the 
servant  by  the  shoulder  as  he  was  passing. 


"Look  here,"  he  said,  roughly,  "the  Count 
orders  a  concert  for  this  evening.  You  must 
at  once  give  the  musicians  notice  to  meet  for 
a  rehearsal." 

The  servant  angrily  jerked  himself  away. 
"  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind !  I  have  no 
orders  to  receive  from  you." 

"  Good !  Then,  Mr.  Coxcomb,  inform  the 
Count  that  there  will  be  no  concert  to-day." 

Ditters's  rudeness  overawed  the  servant. 
"Monsieur  Haydn  will  find  the  orchestra  as- 
sembled in  the  music  hall  in  two  hours,"  he 
answered,  sulkily,  and  hurried  away. 

At  his  return  home,  Haydn  had  barely  time 
to  tell  his  bride  that  he  was  now  actually  the 
Kapellmeister  of  Count  Morzin,  with  two 
hundred  gulden  a  year,  and  his  meals  with 
the  servants,  and  how  his  poor  heart  sank 
when  he  told  the  Count  that  he  was  not  yet 
married.  He  knew  well  that  he  had  not  ut- 
tered a  falsehood,  but  his  heart  beat  louder 
and  faster. 

Lina  heard  him  to  the  end,  and  then  laughed 
heartily.  "  Joseph,  I  congratulate  you.  You 
are  Kapellmeister,  and  you  will  be  my  hus- 
band. Go,  and  let  your  music  for  the  Count 
be  such  that  he  shall  say  he  never  heard  better. 
In  the  morning  you  will  tell  me  of  your  de- 
but. Adieu,  my  dear  Kapellmeister — and  bride- 
groom ! " 

She  reached  him  her  hand,  and  the  light  of 
her  eyes  was  like  sunshine  to  his  soul. 

Half  an  hour  later  Haydn  was  in  the  music 
hall.  A  few  members  of  the  orchestra  sat 
gloomily  in  a  corner ;  the  others  dropped  in 
by  degrees.  They  were  all  of  a  ripe  age,  if  not 
actually  old,  and  they  looked  upon  their  young 
director  with  anything  but  friendly  eyes.  The 
murmurs  and  the  angry  looks  of  the  musicians 
did  not  escape  Haydn  ;  but  he  tried  not  to 
heed  them,  though  he  could  not  help  being 
filled  with  anxiety.  He  had  brought  one  of 
his  own  compositions  with  him,  and  distrib- 
uted the  parts  on  the  several  stands.  The 
men  turned  up  their  noses  and  smiled  scorn- 
fully. 

Haydn  was  cut  to  the  heart.  He  saw  they 
did  not  want  him  as  Kapellmeister,  that  they 
despised — nay,  even  hated  him. 

"Gentlemen,  please  get  your  instruments 
ready." 

They  obeyed  very  slowly.  At  last  Haydn 
could  give  the  signal  to  begin.  At  the  start 
the  parts  went  very  well  together,  but  soon 
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the  first  violins  were  out  of  time,  and  presently 
there  was  sad  confusion. 

"Again  !"  cried  Haydn,  making  a  great  ef- 
fort to  keep  cool. 

The  result  was  even  worse  than  before. 

"  Once  more  ! "  repeated  Haydn,  snatching 
a  violin  and  playing  loudly ;  but  the  result 
was  no  better. 

Haydn  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow. 
"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "either  you  do  not  wish 
to  play  or  you  do  not  know  how.  In  either 
case,  your  position  is  at  stake/1 

The  musicians  were  startled.  Haydn's  de- 
cided stand  impressed  them. 

"  Now,  let  us  try  the  thing  again  ! "  grum- 
bled an  old  fellow  with  a  copper- colored  face 
and  moist  eyes.  "  If  the  thing  must  go,  it  will 

go." 

And  it  did  go  splendidly. 

u  Bravo,  gentlemen  ! "  said  Haydn.  "  You 
can  play  very  well.'1 

"  -When  we  choose,"  sneered  one  of  the  men, 
in  a  low  voice. 

Haydn  selected  a  few  more  pieces  from  the 
old  collection  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  re- 
hearsal ended. 

The  musicians  scattered  themselves  in  the 
neighboring  taverns  to  refresh  themselves  and 
wait  for  the  hour  of  the  concert.  Haydn  re- 
mained alone  in  the  hall,  looked  over  the  pieces 
at  hand,  tried  the  instruments,  then  seated 
himself  in  a  somewhat  gloomy  c.orner  to  let 
his  mortification  pass  away ;  for  the  evident 
dislike  of  the  men  grieved  him.  However,  he 
did  not  dwell  long  upon  his  gloomy  thoughts, 
for  hope  was  stronger  in  him  than  vexation. 
He  took  up  a  violin  and  played  a  soft  and  sim- 
ple melody,  such  as  might  soothe  a  child  to 
sleep.  With  his  music  grew  his  courage,  and 
with  his  courage  his  inspiration.  Grand,  full 
and  majestic  came  the  double  and  triple  notes 
from  the  strings  ;  and  when  he  ceased  he  kissed 
the  violin  like  a  dear  friend  and  pressed  it  to 
his  bosom. 

"Bravo,  magnifique,  superb!"  was  called 
out  from  a  dark  corner. 

Haydn  turned  in  alarm.  The  one  solitary 
wax  candle  could  not  light  up  half  the 
hall.  Count  Morzin  walked  forward -into  the 
light 

"  Mon  cher  Haydn,"  he  said,  in  a  gentle 
voice,  "you  have  played  wonderfully,  parole 
'I'honnt'Hr!  What  piece  was  that?  It  was  a 
masterpiece,  en  effet" 


Haydn  smiled.  "  I  felt  sad  and  embittered/* 
he  answered,  "and  in  such  cases  one  must  sing 
away  the  storm  in  his  soul  or  pray  it  away. 
And  as  I  could  not  pray  here,  I  sang  my  song 
on  the  violin,  just  as  I  felt  at  the  moment,  and 
now  I  am  again  calm  and  cheerful.11 

"Your  friend  Ditters  did  not  say  too  much. 
The  man  provoked  me  when  he  told  me  that 
he  recommended  only  talent  of  the  first  rank. 
I  considered  that  a  piece  of  impudence ;  mais 
je  me  suis  trompe  :  he  was  right.  Thank  him 
for  me,  Monsieur  Haydn." 

The  hour  for  the  concert  arrived.  A  servant 
lighted  the  candles  on  the  music  stands,  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  hall  remained  in  darkness. 
Haydn  could  not  understand  what  this  meant. 
He  heard  some  of  the  musicians  whisper :  "  Let 
us  play  properly  for  the  Count  this  once ;  it 
may  bring  down  a  storm  on  our  heads  if  a 
false  note  escapes  us." 

After  a  little  while  the  servant  came  to 
Haydn.  "The  Count  desires  that  the  concert 
begin." 

Haydn  tried  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Morzin 
through  the  darkness,  but  in  vain.  He  gave 
the  signal,  and  the  symphony  began.  The 
young  Kapellmeister  was  more  than  happy. 
The  melodies  were  played  with  faultless  ac- 
curacy, and  he — he  was  their  ruler  !  He  felt 
like  a  magician,  from  whose  wand  the  enchant- 
ing harmonies  flowed.  Haydn  kissed  his  hand 
to  the  musicians,  and  they  looked  up  to  him 
smiling.  The  succeeding  pieces  were  played 
with  the  same  care  and,  con  amore.  And  now 
Haydn's  own  composition  was  to  wind  up  the 
concert.  His  heart  throbbed,  and  he  turned 
his  thoughts  upward  in  prayer,  that  God 
would  give  a  blessing.  Clear  like  a  spring  in 
the  forest,  rippling,  purling,  laughing  amongst 
flowers ;  then  serious  and  solemn,  like  soft 
and  mysterious  whispers  in  a  grove  at  night, 
like  an  angel's  song,  or  like  a  hymn  by  God- 
fearing men — thus  undulated  the  melody  in 
a  full  and  united  stream  through  the  gloomy 
hall. 

Haydn  sat  down  his  rod  and  closed  the  par- 
tition. 

"  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  a  half 
whisper,  extending  both  hands  to  the  musi- 
cians. He  felt  a  gentle  touch  on  his  shoulder, 
and  turned  at  once. 

"A  merveille,  Monsieur  Haydn,  je  suis  ravi, 
enchante!  That  is  real  music  !  You  are  like 
the  general  of  an  army,  who  by  a  sign  com- 
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in  a  nils  thousands.  The  last  piece  is  new  to 
me." 

"An  attempt  of  mine." 

The  Count  bowed  his  head.  "That  is  not 
an  attempt,  but  a  perfect  composition,  parole 
d'honneur !  Monsieur  Haydn,  you  deserve  bet- 
ter than  to  be  my  Kapellmeister." 

"  1  am  thankful  for  that." 

The  Count,  with  a  slight  salutation,  walked 
away.  The  musicians  had  meanwhile  departed, 
except  one  old  man,  who  waited  for  Haydn  to 
retire,  and  as  he  was  doing  so,  the  old  man 
joined  himself  to  him  with  an  air  that  was  at 
once  confident  and  respectful. 

"Herr  Kapellmeister,  may  I  accompany 
you?" 

Haydn  grasped  the  old  man's  hand  cord- 
ially. 

"  When  you  appeared  before  us  for  the  first 
time  to-day,  we  hated  you ;  we  thought  that 
a  worthless  favorite,  a  mercenary  upstart,  was 
placed  over  us  who  have  grown  old  in  the 
business ;  that  hurt  us  at  the  time,  and  you 
can  understand  it.  But  when  we  saw  that  you 
were  a  master  in  the  kingdom  of  music,  then 
you  won  our  hearts.  We  should  have  contin- 
ued to  despise  a  pretender,  but  we  honor  you. 
Pardon  us,  therefore,  the  little  revolution  that 
we  set  up  against  you  ;  you  will  find  us  true 
to  you  henceforth." 

"I  thank  you  and  all  the  men  with  my 
whole  heart.  Permit  me  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  understand  the  Count." 

"Ah  !  I  can  readily  believe  that.  We  play 
most  of  our  concerts  for  him  alone.  He  is  no 
modern  enthusiast,  but  a  thorough  judge  of 
art,  and  when  he  enjoys  something,  he  wishes 
to  enjoy  it  alone  and  undisturbed.  A  hidden 
door  in  the  tapestry  leads  from  his  apartments 
into  the  music  hall.  Entering  by  it,  and  hid- 
ing himself  in  the  darkest  corner,  he  listens 
to  our  playing,  and  is  happy  ;  and  this  is 
his  only  pleasure.  I  would  not  change  with 
him." 

Haydn  did  not  answer.  He  thought  only 
of  his  own  happiness  in  being  Kapellmeister. 

"We  should  all  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
Count,"  the  old  musician  went  on,  "  were  it 
not  that  he  is  so  cruel  as  to  forbid  his  musi- 
cians to  marry.  That  makes  but  little  differ- 
ence to  old  fellows  like  us,  but  a  hearty  young 
man  like  you,  Herr  Kapellmeister,  must  find 
such  a  prohibition  terrible." 

Haydn  was  glad  that  the  darkness  of  the 


night  hid  his  tell-tale  blushes.  "With  good 
will  and  prudent  care  all  things  come  right," 
he  replied,  ambiguously ;  and,  having  reached 
home,  he  took  leave  of  the  talkative  old  man. 
On  his  table  he  found  a  flower.  He  under- 
stood its  gYeeting,  and  smiled.  With  grateful 
heart  he  offered  up  his  night-prayers,  and  crept 
under  the  bed-clothes.  For  a  long  time  he 
could  not  sleep,  and  when  he  did,  in  his  dream 
he  stood  at  the  director's  stand,  and  thousands 
sat  at  his  feet  who  listened  to  his  melodies  in 
raptures.  . 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


The  Painting  on  Glass. 

BY    ELEANOR  C.   DONNELLY. 

3  LAY  on  my  couch  in  a  sombre  room, 
Weary  and  ill,  when  this  offering  came:  — 
A  shadowy  glass — it  seemed  in  the  gloom, — 
Set  in  an  ebon  frame. 

But  lo  !  as  I  raised  it, — some  one  near, 
The  garden-doors  to  the  light  flung  wide  ; 

And  the  glow  of  the  sunshine,  bright  and  clear, 
The  chamber  glorified  ! 

•x 

The  golden  splendor  my  hands  illum'd, 
And  lighted  the  crystal's  dusky  square  ; 

Till,  out  of  the  ebon  frame,  there  bloomed 
The  Virgin  Mother  fair  ! 

Her  crimson  robe  and  her  azure  cloak, 
The  glint  of  her  hair  and  the  gleam  of  her  eyes 

(With  the  timid  blush  on  her  cheek),  awoke, 
Like  a  strange  and  sweet  surprise. 

The  fresh  young  lips,  so  pure  and  true,— 
Where  a  smile  of  tend'rest  beauty  shone — 

Seem'd  rosebuds  bathed  in  the  light  and  dew 
Of  a  sunny  summer  dawn. 

And  methought,  as  she  held  the  Babe  in  her  arms, 
His  fair  Head  crown'd  with  its  aureole, — 

How  oft,  alas  !  are  these  lustrous  charms 
Obscured  by  the  shades  of  the  soul ! 

How  oft,  "alas  !  in  a  life  of  gloom, 
We  see  but  darkly,  as  thro'  a  glass, — 

Till  the  brilliant  rays  of  our  Faith  illume 
The  woes  thro'  which  they  pass  ! 

For  all  is  dim,  till  the  dusky  gates 
To  the  glorious  sunlight  are  flung  wide  ; 

But  if  Jesus,  there,  with  His  Mother,  waits, 
Our  sorrows  are  glorified  ! 
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An  Episode  of  the  Franco  •  Prussian 
War. 


For  the  last  time  Juliette  Dubray  and  Vic- 
tor Voisin  had  knelt  together  in  the  little 
parish  church  of  Montreuil.  They  had  both 
received  Holy  Communion,  and  for  the  young 
man  it  was  like  a  Viaticum.  In  two  hours 
he  was  to  join  his  regiment,  and  before  the 
sun  had  risen  and  set  again  he  would,  accord- 
ing to  all  appearances,  be  engaged  on  the 
battle-field.  The  war  between  France  and 
Prussia  was  at  its  fiercest. 

To-day  was  to  have  been  their  wedding-day. 
Six  months  ago  they  had  plighted  their  troth 
to  each  other ;  but  the  declaration  of  war  had 
come,  and  soldiers  were  forbidden  to  marry 
till  the  return  of  peace. 

On  leaving  the  church,  Juliette  offered  her 
companion  the  holy  water.  She  was  pale  as 
death,  but  firm  as  a  rock.  Victor  also  was 
deeply  moved,  but  he  showed  it  in  a  different 
way.  Before  him  was  a  life  of  excitement  and 
of  danger.  His  face  was  ruddy ;  he  held  his 
head  erect,  and  in  his  firm  step  there  was  no 
indication  of  a  lack  of  courage. 

"  Victor,"  said  Juliette,  in  her  gentle  voice, 
when  they  came  out  of  the  church,  "let  us 
part  here :  it  will  be  easier  for  both  of  us." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear :  I  will  see  you  home ; 
thus  we  shall  defer  the  parting  for  a  little 
while." 

But  Juliette  insisted.  "  No :  let  us  part 
here.  We  are  both  strong  now,  for  God  is 
with  us ;  He  will  support  us,  and  to  His  pro- 
tection I  commend  you.  If  we  shall  never  meet 
again  on  earth — " 

"Speak  not  thus,  Juliette  !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Remember  how  often  I  have  been  in  danger 
before ;  and  I  shall  undoubtedly  return  safe 
and  sound  once  more.  The  Blessed  Virgin 
will  protect  me." 

This  confidence  of  Victor  in  the  Holy 
Mother  of  God  was  a  sweet  consolation  to 
Juliette.  She  smiled,  though  the  tears  glit- 
tered on  her  long  eyelashes. 

"You  are  right,  my  dear  Victor,  to  remind 
me  of  that ;  but  still  let  me  say  to  you  :  if  we 
never  meet  again  on  earth,  let  us  both  live  so 
that  we  shall  one  day  kneel  side  by  side  at  the 
throne  of  the  Holy  Virgin  in  heaven." 

Then  she  reached  the  young  man  both  her 
hands.  Tenderly  they  parted,  perhaps  forever 


on  this  earth.  She  hastened  away,  whilst  he 
followed  her  retreating  figure  with  hi*  eye*t 
until  she  reached  a  turn  in  the  street  which 
would  hide  her  from  his  sight.  Here  she 
turned,  wafted  him  a  last  farewell,  and  disap- 
peared. Victor  then  went  slowly  towards  hi» 
barracks,  as  if  every  step  cost  him  an  effort. 

Juliette  had  proceeded  half  way  home,  when 
she  was  addressed  by  a  familiar  voice.  A 
young  man,  whose  otherwise  handsome  face 
was  disfigured  by  a  sinister  look,  lifted  his  hat 
in  salutation.  He  was  a  distant  relative  of 
Juliette's.  "Good  morning,  fair  cousin  !"  he 
said.  "  But  how  pale  you  are !  and  why  so 
sad  on  this  glorious  summer  day  ?  What 
ails  you  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  not  be  sad?  "  she  answered, 
with  a  sigh.  "Do  you  not  know  that  Victor 
and  his  regiment  are  leaving  us  to-day  ?  We 
have  just  seen  each  other,  perhaps  for  the  last 
time." 

Had  she  not  been  so  deeply  engaged  by  her 
sorrowful  thoughts  she  could  not  have  failed 
to  notice  the  flash  of  pleasure  that  sparkled  in 
her  companion's  eye  at  this  news.  There  was 
an  expression  in  his  countenance  that  was  far 
from  indicating  sympathy  for  her  in  her  grief. 

Instinctively,  the  young  girl  hastened  her 
steps  since  Gustave  Morel  had  joined  her,  and 
thus  they  soon  reached  the  telegraph  office. 
Juliette  Dubray  had  charge  of  this  office, 
where  she  lived  with  her  widowed  mother. 

For  two  or  three  years  Gustave  Morel  had 
cherished  the  silent  hope  that  he  might  one 
day  become  Juliette  Dubray 's  husband.  He 
had  spoken  on  the  subject  to  her  mother,  but 
the  lady  had  remarked  that,  on  account  of  their 
relationship,  it  was  not  likely  her  daughter 
would  ever  consent  to  marry  him ;  so  the 
matter  ended  for  the  time.  Meanwhile  Victor 
Voisin  and  Juliette  learned  to  know  and  love 
each  other,  both  were  pious  and  good,  and, 
with  the  approbation  of  their  parents,  they  be- 
came engaged.  Juliette  had  made  it  a  point 
to  avoid  her  cousin,  and  it  was  only  when 
Victor  was  absent  for  a  time  with  his  regi- 
ment that  Gustave  endeavored  by  all  sorts  of 
pretexts  to  approach  her.  He  could  always 
find  reasons  enough  to  spend  an  occasional 
hour  at  the  office  ;  and  after  his  interview  he 
would  feast  his  imagination  on  the  memory  of 
Juliette's  smile,  though  it  only  lighted  up  her 
countenance  when  his  hated  rival  was  men- 
tioned. 
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At  Victor's  departure,  Gustave  began  to 
hope  again.  He  would  mutter  to  himself: 
Tout  arrive  h  celui  qui  sail  attendre, — uHe 
succeeds  in  his  aims  that  knows  how  to  wait." 

II. 

Towards  the  end  of  November,  1870,  the 
general  staff  of  the  Prussian  army  took  up 
its  quarters  at  Orleans.  Prince  Friedrich 
Karl  was  then  in  Pithiviers.  The  first  pre- 
caution taken  by  the  Prussians  on  their  en- 
trance into  a  city  was  to  secure  all  the  tele- 
graph stations.  Thus  they  had  done  in  Orle- 
ans and  Pithiviers. 

Juliette  had  heard  nothing  from  Victor,  and 
she  imagined  that  he  must  be  dead ;  for  she 
thought  that  otherwise  he  would  have  con- 
trived some  means  to  send  her  news.  Her 
only  hope  now  was  that  he  might  be  in  some 
besieged  town — in  Belfort,  perhaps.  She  spent 
most  of  her  free  time  in  the  church,  for  at  the 
altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  she  was  sure  to  find 
consolation.  In  those  times  the  churches  were 
well  filled  ;  every  day  the  crowd  of  women  that 
flocked  thither  increased,  and  most  of  them 
were  in  mourning  ;  for  there  was  hardly  a 
single  family  that  had  not  lost  at  least  one 
member  by  the  war. 

The  news  suddenly  spread  throughout  the 
town  one  day  that  the  Prussians  would  enter 
before  sunset ;  nor  was  it  an  idle  rumor.  All 
the  large  buildings  were  put  into  requisition, 
and  even  the  churches  were,  in  many  cases, 
turned  into  hospitals.  The  first  thing  the  en- 
emy did  was,  as  usual,  to  seize  upon  the  tele- 
graph offices.  Juliette  Dubray  and  her  mother 
were  informed  that  they  would  be  deprived  of 
the  liberty  of  going  about  as  they  pleased,  and 
would  be  confined  to  a  room  of  the  building. 
The  commanding  officer  told  the  young  girl 
politely  and  in  good  French :  "  Miss,  the  room 
on  the  first  floor,  looking  out  on  the  Rue  de 
Boston,  is  at  the  service  of  yourself  and  your 
mother.  You  may  take  with  you  whatever 
you  wish." 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  was  all  that  Juliette 
could  say.  A  peculiar  expression  crossed  her 
countenance  when  the  officer  assigned  her 
that  particular  room.  She  was  a  person  of 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  and  her  judg- 
ment was  clear.  No  sooner  had  the  officer 
left  than  she  secured  a  little  instrument  and 
packed  it  carefully  in  a  trunk,  with  some  ar- 
ticles of  clothing.  Then,  with  her  mother's 


help,  she  carried  the  trunk  and  various  other 
necessary  articles  to  the  room  assigned  them, 
where  they  soon  installed  themselves  comfort- 
ably. The  officer  had  not  examined  the  room 
carefully,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  chosen 
it  for  the  temporary  prison  of  the  two  women. 

About  a  week  previous  to  this,  a  letter  of 
Victor's  had  come  to  the  post-office,  addressed 
to  "  Miss  Juliette  Dubray,  Telegraph  Office." 
Her  cousin,  who  had  grown  reckless  and  des- 
perate through  passion,  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  intercept  the  letters  of  his  rival.  He  held 
a  situation  in  the  post-office,  and  was  particu- 
larly careful  that  no  letter  with  an  army  post- 
mark should  escape  him.  It  was  not  hard  for 
him  to  recognize  Victor's  hand- writing  ;  but 
he  did  not  venture  to  open  the  missive  :  he 
burned  it  at  once,  for  fear  of  detection.  The 
letter  was  dated  from  a  town  not  far  distant ; 
amongst  other  things,  Victor  mentioufd  in  it 
that  his  regiment  was  about  to  march,  and 
they  expected  a  battle  soon. 

As  already  stated,  the  Prussians  in  Orleans 
were  in  communication  with  Prince  Friedrich 
Karl,  in  Pithiviers.  He  consulted  the  general 
staff  on  a  strategic  movement,  by  means  of 
which  a  certain  French  regiment,  which  was 
proceeding  to  Grien,  might  be  destroyed.  The 
details  of  the  plan  could  easily  be  learned 
through  the  telegraph  in  Montreuil.  The  in- 
tention was  to  surround  the  French  army  and 
drive  it  back  on  Orleans.  Had  Gustave  read 
his  rival's  letter,  what  a  satisfaction  it  would 
have  been  to  him  to  have  learned  afterwards 
that  Victor  was  in  the  very  regiment  thus 
destined  to  destruction  or  captivity !  But, 
fortunately,  he  had  no  suspicion  of  the  plan, 
or  of  where  Victor's  regiment  was  stationed. 

III. 

On  a  gloomy  November  evening,  on  which 
the  wind  and  the  rain  s-eerned  to  be  contend- 
ing for  the  mastery,  Gustave  Morel  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  Rue  de  Boston,  under 
his  cousin's  window,  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
do  when  he  leit  the  post-office. 

Juliette  felt  that  her  cousin  was  the  only 
link  between  herself  and  the  outer  world,  in 
which  her  lover  might  still  be  living ;  there- 
fore she  occasionally  opened  the  window  to 
exchange  a  few  words  with  him. 

On  this  particular  evening  he  kept  restlessly 
going  up  and  down,  never  letting  the  window 
out  of  his  sight,  and  hoping  that  a  lucky 
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chance  might  reveal  to  him  even  her  shadow 
on  the  heavy  curtains.  Passion  was  blind- 
ing him  more  and  more.  Presently  he  saw  a 
hand  drawing  the  curtains  aside,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  the  window  was  softly  opened, 
and  he  heard  his  name  called  in  a  whisper.  It 
was  Juliette,  who  had  recognized  her  cousin 
by  the  light  of  the  street  lamp.  She  gave  him 
a  friendly  smile,  placed  her  finger  on  her  lips 
in  token  of  silence,  and  dropped  an  envelope 
at  his  feet. 

A  wild  hope  instantly  filled  Gustavo's  heart. 

"At  last,"  he  whispered  to  himself,  "  T  shall 
be  rewarded  !  Victor's  long  silence  has  been 
the  death  of  her  love."  He  hastened  to-  his 
dwelling  and  opened  the  envelope.  There  was 
a  letter  directed  to  him,  with  another  inclosed. 
"  You  say  that  you  love  me,"  he  read  ;  "  I  now 
ask  of  you  a  proof  of  your  devotion.  Deliver 
the  inclosed  despatch  to  the  sub-prefect ;  give 
it  into  his  own  hands,  and  you  will  earn  the 
everlasting  friendship  of  your  cousin,  Juli- 
ette." 

Gustave  at  once  determined  to  comply  with 
the  request  of  his  beautiful  cousin,  and  started 
immediately  to  find  the  sub-prefect. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  a  few  days. 
When  the  officer  assigned  the  two  women 
their  temporary  prison,  Juliette  remembered 
that  the  telegraph  wire  passed  through  this 
room,  and  she  could  therefore  make  use  of  her 
instrument.  Hardly  did  she  find  herself  alone 
with  her  mother  than  she  set  to  work  and 
made  the  connections  by  means  of  a  wire  with 
the  instrument  that  she  had  brought  with  her. 
Thus  she  was  enabled  at  any  time  to  learn 
what  was  going  on  amongst  the -Prussians. 

The  despatch  just  sent  to  the  sub-prefect 
was  one  intended  for  the  commanders  of  the 
army,  and  had  been  sent  from  Orleans ;  it  con- 
tained the  orders  relative  to  the  contemplated 
destruction  of  a  French  regiment  on  its  way 
towards  Gien.  Juliette  understood  the  danger 
in  which  the  regiment  in  question  was  placed, 
and  at  her  own  peril  determined  to  forward 
the  despatch  to  the  sub-prefect,  who  could  cer- 
tainly find  means  to  transmit  it  to  the  French 
General.  All  the  consequences  of  her  act 
were  clear  to  her  mind.  If  Victor  were  still 
in  the  land  of  the  living,  there  was  the  pros- 
pect of  a  happy  life  for  herself  and  her  mother. 
A  discovery  would  surely  cost  her  her  life. 
And  yet ! — could  she  hesitate  for  a  moment, 
even  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life  and  of  the 


happiness  of  the  two  beings  that  were  so  near 
and  dear  to  her,  to  save  a  whole  regiment  of 
brave  countrymen  ? 

Her  mother  approved  of  her  determination, 
and  as  soon  as  the  girl  saw  clearly  what  was  to 
be  done,  she  thought  of  her  cousin.  He  would 
pass  her  window  as  usual  in  the  evening.  She 
quickly  wrote  a  few  lines,  inclosed  the  despatch, 
and  threw  the  envelope  to  her  cousin,  as  al- 
ready related.  She  then  passed  most  of  the 
night  in  prayer  with  her  mother. 

As  soon  as  the  sub-prefect  had  received  the 
despatch,  he  at  .once  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
French  General.  There  were  very  little  hopes 
that  the  messenger  could  do  his  errand,  for 
Montreuil  was  almost  entirely  surrounded  by 
the  Prussian  posts.  The  first  messenger  and 
the  second  were  shot,  but  a  third  made  his  way 
through,  and  fortunately  reached  the  French 
General. 

Soon  afterwards  Gustave  learned  that  Victor 
was  still  living,  and  that  .he  belonged  to  the 
regiment  for  whose  safety  he  had  helped  Juli- 
ette. This  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  un- 
happy man  ;  for  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  his  one  hope  was  for  the  death  of  his 
rival,  afld  now  he  had  himself,  unknowingly, 
been  the  instrument  of  saving  that  rival's 
life. 

Gustave  Morel  begged  leave  to  visit  his 
cousin ;  his  request  had  been  refused  several 
times,  but  now  he  succeeded.  He  told  her  that 
Victor  was  no  longer  alive ;  he  knew  it  from 
trustworthy  sources,  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  sad  truth.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  courageous  maiden  ;  a  long  fainting 
spell  ensued. 

Having  done  his  black  deed,  her  cousin  left 
her ;  but  he  determined  to  visit  her  again,  and 
to  persist  in  the  false  news  of  the  death  of  his 
rival.  He  would  then  assume  the  office  of 
consoler,  and  would  thus  find  an  opportunity 
of  urging  his  suit  for  her  hand.  The  war  was 
not  yet  at  an  end ;  he  still  hoped  for  Victor's 
death,  and  his  favorite  motto  kept  running 
through  his  head;  Tout  arrive  &  celui  qui  sait 
attendre. 

IV. 

When  Gustave  visited  his  cousin  again,  he 
found  her  tranquil  and  resigned.  He  once 
more  entreated  her  to  give  him  at  least  some 
hope  that  he  might  one  day  win  her,  even 
though  he  should  have  to  wait  for  years.  Ju- 
liette told  him  that  he  need  entertain  no  such 
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hopes,  for,  if  she  survived  her  mother,  she  in- 
tended to  retire  from  the  world. 

When  Gustave  saw  all  his  hopes  thus  shat- 
tered, the  devil  whispered  into  his  ear,  uBe 
revenged.  After  the  war  he  will  return  ;  they 
will  get  married,  and  you  will  have  to  look  on 
at  their  happiness.  Juliette  is  in  your  power. 
Betray  her  to  the  Prussians ;  and  when  Vic- 
tor returns,  his  bride  will  be  the  bride  of 
death." 

This  fearful  thought  took  full  possession  of 
him ;  he  threatened  the  girl  that  if  she  w6uld 
not  accept  him,  he  would  betray  her  to  the 
Prussians  ;  and  as  Juliette  remained  firm,  he  at 
last  left  the  room  with  the  words,  "  Your  blood 
be  upon  your  own  head."  He  then  went  to 
the  commanding  officer  and  carried  out  his 
threat. 

As  to  what  would  be  the  result  of  his 
treachery  there  could  be  no  doubt.  The  officer 
listened  with  great  attention  to  the  details 
given  him  by  Gustave.  When  the  account 
had  been  ended,  he  turned  quietly  to  his  adju- 
tant. The  latter  was  sitting  by  a  window  bus- 
ily writing  when  Gustave  entered,  but  when 
the  interesting  communication  was  opened, 
he  laid  down  his  pen. 

"  Did  you  hear,  Kronberg  ?  "  said  the  offi- 
cer. "  The  room  of  the  two  women  must  be 
at  once  examined,  and  a  court-martial  sum- 
moned as  soon  as  the  instrument  is  found. 
We  are  exceedingly  obliged  to  this  gentle- 
man," he  added,  as  his  adjutant  arose  and  ad- 
justed his  helmet.  He  then  pointed  his  thumb 
over  his  shoulder,  without  even  looking  around 
to  Gustave,  who  blushed  up  to  his  forehead  at 
this  indication  of  supreme  contempt.  "  I  only 
regret  that  in  time  of  war  one  has  to  deal  with 
all  manner  of  people.  What  do  you  think, 
Kronberg?" 

"  Yes,  Commander,"  answered  the  latter.  "  I 
have  never  known  of  a  more  contemptible 
piece  of  meanness." 

"  Monsieur  ! "  exclaimed  Gustave,  with  trem- 
bling lip. 

"You  here  still?"  asked  the  officer.  "Has 
the  gentleman  any  other  communication  to 
make  ?  No  ?  Then  you  may  go." 

The  adjutant  meanwhile  selected  one  or  two 
men  from  amongst  the  guards  stationed  in  the 
house,  and  proceeded  to  the  room  occupied  by 
Juliette  and  her  mother. 

"You  have  a  telegraphic  instrument  here," 
said  the  adjutant.  "  Where  is  it  ?  " 


"  There,"  answered  the  girl,  quietly. 

"You  have  had  correspondence  with  the 
enemy  ?  Unhappy  girl !  Are  you  not  aware 
that  the  laws  of  war  have  but  one  penalty  for 
such  an  offence,  and  can  admit  of  no  pallia- 
tion." 

"I  am  a  French  girl,"  answered  Juliette; 
"  and  if  I  must  suffer  death,  it  is  less  bitter  to 
me  than  the  thought  that  a  Frenchman  has 
betrayed  me  and  his  country." 

"  You  are  right,  Mademoiselle.  I  admire  your 
courage,  and  I  most  deeply  regret  what  duty 
requires  of  me.  You  and  your  mother  will 
please  follow  me." 

The  formalities  required  by  a  court-martial 
are  of  a  very  simple  nature.  Before  twenty- 
four  hours  had  passed  the  court  had  assembled, 
had  tried  the  accused  parties,  and,  as  there  was 
no  attempt  to  deny  the  facts,  sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced.  The  judges  themselves  were 
moved  to  pity,  but  the  requirements  of  war 
are  terrible. . 

Juliette  and  her  mother  were  led  out  of 
the  little  town  to  a  meadow,  where  they  were 
to  be  shot.  It  had  been  determined  at  least 
to  spare  them  the  shameful  death  by  hanging. 
An  ordinary  rode  up  to  the  commander  of 
the  platoon  on  a  foam- covered  horse.  From 
mouth  to  mouth  through  the  assembled 
crowd  the  word  Pardon  was  whispered.  The 
driver  who  conducted  the  car  on  which  the  con- 
demned women  were  borne  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution was  requested  to  drive  slowly.  Thus 
the  entire  procession  moved  slowly  forward. 
Hardly  had  it  reached  the  place  of  execution 
than  the  sub-prefect,  breathless  from  haste,  ap- 
peared with  a  paper  in  his  hand. 

"  Halt ! "  he  had  shouted  from  a  distance ; 
"halt!  The  truce  is  concluded.  Hostility 
is  at  an  end." 

The  joy  and  exultation  of  the  people  were 
indescribable.  The  officer  was  puzzled ;  he 
knew  not  what  to  do. 

In  this  terrible  moment  of  anxiety,  the  ad- 
jutant also  made  his  appearance  to  order  a 
halt.  It  was  not  possible  that  the  safety  of 
the  army  should  require  that,  during  the 
truce,  which  to  all  appearances  would  lead  to 
peace,  two  poor  women  should  be  shot ;  and 
the  commander  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  him  to  defer  the  execution. 

The  historical  facts  are  well  known,  and 
need  not  here  be  dwelt  upon.  Peace  did,  in 
reality,  follow  the  truce,  and  the  doors  of  their 
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prison  were  thrown  open  to  our  heroine  and 
her  mother. 

A  few  days  after  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
Victor  Voisin  obtained  a  furlough.  He  came 
home  to  his  native  town,  and  found  that  his 
bride  was  confined  to  hen  sick-bed.  Nobly 
though  she  had  kept  up  under  her  trials,  sup- 
ported as  she  was  by  her  faith  and  piety,  the 
excitement  of  the  previous  weeks  had  its  effect 
upon  her  health,  and  it  was  only  with  the  ut- 
most caution  that  the  joyful  news  of  the  re- 
turn of  her  lover  could  be  communicated  to 
her ;  some  weeks  passed  before  she  was  allowed 
to  see  him. 

Gustave  Morel  had  disappeared  altogether 
from  Montreuil ;  and  some  months  afterwards 
people  heard  that  he  was  in  Paris,  and  was  one 
of  the  fiercest  of  the  Communists.  In  the 
hurricane  that  soon  burst  over  the  French 
capital  he  again  disappeared,  and  has  never 
been  heard  of  since. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  as  soon 
as  things  had  become  somewhat  settled  in 
France,  Victor  led  Juliette  to  the  altar.  Thus 
was  faith  rewarded  and  malice  defeated.  The 
story  of  Victor  and  Juliette  is  a  familiar  one 
both  in  Prussia  and  France. 


The  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis. 


WHAT   THE   HOLY   FATHER    DESIRES   WE  SHOULD   KNOW 
CONCERNING   IT. 

Dublin  Review. 

There  are  four  things  which  the  Holy  Father 
wishes  the  people  to  know  about  the  Third  Order 
— viz.:  What  it  is  ;  how  easily  it  can  be  joined  ; 
how  valuable  are  the  privileges  its  members  en- 
joy ;  and  how  great  are  the  benefits  it  confers  on 
individuals  and  on  society.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
give  some  information  on  each  of  these  points. 

1.  It  is  an  Order  instituted  by  St.  Francis  to 
aid  persons  living  in  the  world  to  serve  God  more 
perfectly,  by  the  observance  of  certain  rules  of 
conduct  and  exercises  of  piety,  devotion  and  pen- 
ance, compatible  with  their  secular  state.  Some 
members  of  the  Order,  desirous  of  higher  perfec- 
tion, live  in  community,  and  bind  themselves  by 
vows :  these  form  the  Third  Order  regular.  By 
far  the  greater  number,  however,  live  in  the 
world  ;  and  of  these,  some  are  attached  to  partic- 

tular  congregations  of  the  Order,  established  in 
some  church  or  chapel,  under  the  direction  of  any 
iuly  authorized  priest,  and  holding  regularly  the 


monthly  meetings  prescribed  by  the  Rule  ;  whilst 
others  are  mere  isolated  members  of  the  Order, 
belonging  to  no  properly  organized  congregation, 
but  striving  by  themselves,  according  to  their  re- 
spective states  in  life,  to  keep  and  follow  the  Rule 
as  best  they  can.  But  all  Tertiaries,  whether 
regular  or  secular,  are  members  of  the  one  Third 
Order  of  St.  Francis, — the  third  branch  of  the 
great  Franciscan  family.  And  this  Third  Order, 
even  in  so  far  as  it  comprises  seculars  only,  is 
not  a  simple  confraternity  or  congregation,  such 
as  that,  for  instance,  of  the  Rosary,  or  of  the  Scap- 
ular, or  of  the  Cord,  or  any  other  of  those  numer- 
ous associations  of  pious  Christians  which  adorn 
the  Church  ;  it  is  something  more  ;  it  is  a  real 
Order  :  not  a  religious  Order,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  since  it  has  not  the  three  vows  essential 
to  the  religious  state— but  still  an  Order.  This 
has  been  frequently  declared  by  the  Sovereign 
Pontiffs,  but  by  none  so  clearly  and  distinctly  as 
by  Benedict  XiII  in  his  Bull  Paterna  Sedis : 

"We  decree  and  declare  that  the  Third  Order  has 
always  been,  and  still  remains,  holy,  meritorious,  and 
conformable  to  Christian  perfection  ;  and,  moreover, 
that  it  is  a  true  and  proper  Order,  uniting  in  one  secu- 
lars scattered  all  over  the  world  and  regulars  living  in 
community  and  enclosure  ;  and  that  it  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  every  other  confraternity,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  its  own  special  Rule,  approved  by  the  Holy  See,  ita 
novitiate,  its  profession,  and  a  habit  of  determinate 
form  and  material." 

The  Third  Order,  then,  is  an  institution  far  su- 
perior in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  to  any  other  re- 
ligious association  of  seculars  ;  and  is  a  true  Or- 
der— an  Order  animating  all  its  members,  of  every 
class  and  condition,  with  true  Catholic  sentiments  ; 
binding  and  holding  them  together  by  a  uniform 
and  pious  rule  of  life,  and  making  of  them  & 
chosen  band  of  Christians,  zealously  devoted  to 
God's  service,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  "seated  in 
wickedness." 

2.  The  Order  is  open  to  all  who  are  sincerely 
desirous  of  leading  a  good  life.  It  is  for  rich 
and  poor,  high  and  low.  No  state,  no  calling,  no 
line  of  profession,  need  prove  a  hindrance  to  any 
one's  joining  it.  None,  however,  should  rush  into 
the  Third  Order  blindly  and  recklessly,  without 
knowing  what  they  are  doing.  This  would  be 
neither  wise  nor  profitable.  When  any  one  thinks 
himself  called  to  it,  he  should  seek  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  its  spirit  and  rules.  He  should  ask 
the  advice  of  his  confessor,  or  some  other  priest 
qualified,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Order,  to  en- 
lighten and  assist  him.  If  he  be  encouraged  to 
enter,  then  he  should  apply  to  some  Franciscan 
Father,  or  to  any  other  priest  duly  delegated,  and 
humbly  ask  for  admission.  If  he  cannot  find  any 
one  having  faculties  to  receive  him,  then  he  has 
only  to  write  to  the  Father  Provincial  or  other 
head  Superior  of  any  branch  of  the  First  Order, 
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naming  a  priest  of  his  choice,  and  asking  for  him 
the  .necessary  powers.  These  are  never  refused. 
The  postulant  at  his  reception  into  the  Third  Or- 
der is  invested  with  a  scapular  and  cord.  The 
scapular  is  in  lieu  of  the  habit  originally  worn, 
even  in  public.  It  reminds  the  Tertiary  that  he 
must  clothe  himself  with  the  virtues  of  the  great 
Saint  whose  livery  he  wears.  The  knotted  cord 
warns  him  that  henceforth  he  must  overcome 
himself,  and  lead  a  mortified  and  penitent  life. 
The  scapular  and  cord  are  to  be  worn  day  and 
night,  and  should  not  be  laid  aside  without  some 
serious  reason.  When  they  are  no  longer  ser- 
viceable, they  are  to  be  replaced  by  others  ;  and 
these  do  not  require  a  fresh  blessing. 

After  receiving  the  cord  and  scapular,  there  is 
put  into  the  postulant's  hands  a  copy  of  the  Rule 
of  Life  which,  as  a  child  of  St.  Francis,  he  is  to 
follow.  It  wears  a  certain  aspect  of  severity  which 
deters  many  from  embracing  it :  but  its  severity 
is  more  apparent  than  real ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  point  of  it  which  does  not  admit  of 
dispensation  for  a  just  and  reasonable  cause,  such 
as  ill  health,  weakness  of  constitution,  hard  work, 
pressure  of  domestic  occupations.  St.  Francis  did 
not  intend  that  those  who  could  not  keep  every 
prescription  of  the  Rule  should  on  that  account 
refrain  from  professing  it.  He  wished  that  all 
should  take  it  for  their  guide,  but  observe  as  much 
of  it  only  as  their  condition  in  life  would  permit. 
"He  desired,"  says  an  expositor  of  the  Rule,  "to 
leave  the  door  of  his  Order  open  to  all  Christians 
—.to  the  sick  as  to  the  healthy,  to  the  weak  and 
the  strong,  the  old  and  the  young, — and  that  no 
one  should  be  obliged  to  do  more  than  he  reasona- 
bly could."  *  None,  therefore,  should  remain  out- 
side the  Third  Order  because  they  cannot  comply 
with  all  its  austerities  ;  but  they  should  enter  it 
with  a  good  will  to  do  what  they  can,  and  then 
apply  for  dispensation  from  those  parts  of  it  which 
they  find  it  very  difficult  or  impossible  to  observe. 
This  dispensation  should  be  asked  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Congregation,  where  a  Congregation  of 
Tertiaries  exists  ;  otherwise,  from  each  one's  ordi- 
nary confessor.  Directors  and  confessors  readily 
grant  the  dispensation  asked  for  ;  but  they  are 
careful,  when  they  deem  it  expedient,  to  commute 
the  obligation  from  which  they  have  released  the 
Tertiary  into  some  other  good  work  easy  of  per- 
formance. By  this  commutation  the  spirit  of  the 
Rule  remains  intact,  and  the  Tertiary  suffers  no 
spiritual  loss.  We  give  a  few  examples  of  com- 
mutation. A  Tertiary  who  cannot  abstain  from 
flesh  meat  on  Wednesday  or  Saturday  might  be 
told  to  abstain  from  intoxicating  drinks,  or  make 
a  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  or  say  the  Psalm 
Miserere,  or  some  other  prayer.  Another,  who  is 
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unable  to  fast,  might  instead  hear  Mass,  or  say  one 
or  two  decades  of  the  Rosary,  or  give  an  alms  to 
the  poor.  A  third,  who  finds  it  impossible  to  say 
the  "  Office  of  the  Beads,"  might  be  enjoined  the 
recitation,  morning  and  evening,  of  the  Litany  of 
the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  or  of  Our  Lady,  etc.  Be- 
sides being  easily  dispensed  when  necessity  re- 
quires, the  Rule  of  the  Third  Order  does  not  bind 
in  any  way  under  pain  of  sin  ;  so  that  those  who 
violate  any  part  of  it  do  not  thereby  offend  God, 
unless  they  act  out  of  contempt,  or  unless  the  par- 
ticular obligation  which  they  transgress  be  bind- 
ing upon  them  in  virtue  of  some  other  law,  either 
of  God  or  of  the  Church. 

3.  We  are  safe  in  saying  that  no  Order  in  the 
Church  has  been  enriched  with  more  spiritual 
favors  and  privileges  than  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
Francis.     The  Supreme  Pontiffs    seem  to  have 
taken  a  special  delight  in  pouring  out  upon  it  all 
the  treasures  of  grace  entrusted  to  their  keeping. 
The  limits  of  this  paper  will  allow  us  to  mention 
a  few  only  of  the  most  singular  distinctions  con- 
ferred upon  it. 

The  members  of  the  Third  Order  may,  if  in  the 
state  of  grace,  gain  all  the  indulgences  of  the 
sanctuaries  of  the  Holy  Land,  of  all  the  basilicas, 
churches  and  sanctuaries  of  Rome,  of  Portiuncula, 
and  of  St.  James  of  Compostella,  by  simply  recit- 
ing, anywhere  and  at  any  time,  six  Paters,  Aves, 
and  Glorias,  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  the 
intentions  of  the  Pope.  Tertiaries  may  also  gain 
the  celebrated  indulgence  of  Portiuncula  on  the 
2d  of  August,  in  any  church,  chapel  or  oratory  in 
which  they  have  a  congregation  canonically  es- 
tablished, provided  it  be  not  near  a  church  or 
chapel  of  the  Friars  Minor. 

They  have,  moreover,  the  great  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving on  the  principal  festivals  throughout  the 
year  the  priceless  blessing  of  the  general  absolu- 
tion, to  which  is  annexed  a  plenary  indulgence. 
And,  further  still,  they  may  receive  the  Papal 
blessing  four  times  in  the  year.  * 

These  extraordinary  spiritual  advantages,  be- 
sides numerous  others  to  be  found  mentioned  in 
every  manual  of  the  Third  Order,  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  draw  the  hearts  of  many  to  an  association 
so  highly  favored,  so  richly  endowed  with  all 
the  choicest  blessings  the  Vicars  of  Christ  have  in 
their  power  to  bestow. 

4.  A  body  of  men  and  women,  like  the  Ter- 
tiaries, united  together  in  the  bond  of  religion, 


*  The  reduction  recently  made  by  Leo  XIII  in  the 
number  of  times  that  the  Papal  blessing  may  be  given 
within  the  year,  does  not  apply  to  thaj  which  is  usually 
given  to  Tertiaries,  but  only  to  the  solemn  Papal  bless- 
ing which  some  religious  Orders  had  the  faculty  of 
imparting  to  all  the  faithful  visiting  their  churches  on 
certain  fixed  days.—  Revue  Theologique,  Tom.  xiv,  No. 
7,  Sept.  7,  1882. 
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animated  with  a  true  Christian  spirit,  frequently 
meeting  to  rjeceive  good  advice  and  instruction, 
and  to  join  together  in  prayer,  cannot  but  edify, 
assist,  and  strengthen  and  encourage  one  another. 
It  is  clear,  also,  that  their  holy  lives  and  exem- 
plary conduct  must  exert  a  great  influence  for 
good  over  those  with  whom  they  mix  in  daily  in- 
tercourse, especially  in  the  family  circle.  Ter- 
tiaries,  living  up  to  the  spirit  of  their  Rule,  cannot 
fail  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  their  homes,  to  sanc- 
tify them,  to  make  them  homes  of  peace,  charity, 
and  religion.  Society  naturally  gains  by  this  im- 
provement and  amelioration  of  families  ;  and  the 
more  Tertiary  families  there  are  showing  forth 
the  beauty  of  Christian  holiness,  and  shedding 
abroad  the  influence  of  their  practical  Catholicity, 
the  more  surely  also  and  the  more  rapidly  will 
society  be  renewed  and  regenerated,  touched  to 
its  .very  heart,  and  brought  to  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  that  God  whom  at  present  it  forgets 
and  even  ignores.  We  do  not  expect  a  universal 
transformation  of  society  by  the  spread  of  the 
Third  Orderj  but  we  confidently  look  forward  to  a 
gradual  and  striking  change.  We  believe  that 
the  spirit  of  St.  Francis  will,  through  the  means 
of  his  Tertiary  children,  destroy  in  many  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  raise  their  minds  to  higher 
things,  purify  their  thoughts  and  affections,  and 
remove  some  of  the  most  malignant  plague-spots 
of  the  modern  world.  There  is  one  evil  in  partic- 
ular which  the  Third  Order  will  probably  do  much 
to  destroy — and  that  is,  secret  societies.  The  Ter- 
tiaries  of  St.  Francis  necessarily  form  an  organ- 
ization which  will  wither  the  organizations  of 
evil.  They  will  not  only  diminish  the  power  of 
the  societies  to  obtain  recruits,  and  dry  up  all 
sources  of  sympathy  with  them,  but  they  will  be  a 
most  formidable  band  of  themselves,  fitted  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  Church  questions,  the  school 
questions,  the  society  questions,  and  the  labor 
questions,  which  are  troubling  the  world  at  this 
moment. 

Probably,  also,  the  spread  of  the  "Tertiary" 
movement  will  have  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  luxury  and  the  ostentation  of  modern,  life. 
One  difference  between  our  days  and  the  century 
of  St.  Francis  is  that  in  his  time  fine  clothes  and 
splendid  appointments  were  displayed  in  the 
streets  and  in  public,  whilst  in  ours  there  is  com- 
parative sobriety  outside,  but  a  perfect  worship 
of  comfort  and  luxury  within  doors.  The  dress  of 
women,  which  is  so  costly,  and  in  which  that  fool- 
ish competition  called  "  fashion  "  carries  Christian 
ladies  to  extremes  they  often  regret,  will  perhaps 
be  regulated  and  kept  within  the  bounds  of  mod- 
eration and  decorum.  The  luxury  of  well-to-do 
men,  which  it  has  become  a  first  principle  in  so- 
ciety-to  cultivate  and  arrange  for,  and  which,  even 
when  it  is  despised  or  disregarded  (as  it  often 
is,  for  a  time  or  a  purpose),  is  despised  on  pagan 


principles,  will  be  tempered  by  the  application  of 
the  great  "  Franciscan  "  rule,  that  inconvenience 
and  suffering  are  the  best  choice  we  can  make, 
because  they  draw  our  hearts  nearer  to  Christ. 
With  gentlemen  and  with  ladies,  if  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say  so,  it  ought  to  be  a  valid  explanation 
on  occasions  when  "custom"  teems  to  require 
luxurious  display,  to  say,  "I  am  a  Tertiary  of  St. 
Francis." 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  "  Francis- 
can institutions "  are  intended  only  for  the  poor, 
for  servants,  or  for  the  "lower  middle  class." 
Their  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  poverty  and  of  self- 
denial,  and  it  is  precisely  for  those  whose  means 
and  position  give  them  wealth  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  luxury  that  this  spirit  is  useful  and 
even  necessary.  For  the  poor  and  for  the  hard- 
working classes  of  every  grade  they  are  useful,  too. 
Progress  and  prosperity  are  not  forbidden  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Third  Order.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
some  difficulty  in  these  days  in  applying  that 
principle  which  Pope  Leo  XIII  states  afresh  in 
the  recent  Encyclical,  that  all  should  be  content 
with  their  state.  In  days  when  the  grades  of 
society  were  sharply  defined,  this  rule  meant  a 
very  definite  matter.  In  these  days,  when  "one 
man  is  as  good  as  another,"  its  application  must 
be  somewhat  more  vague.  But  it  evidently  means 
that  such  a  spirit  of  "  content "  is  to  be  cultivated 
as  may  exclude  from  the  struggle  for  wealth  all 
dishonesty,  malice,  envy,  and  mere  pride, — such  as 
may  take  away  the  impulse  to  Communism,  crime, 
and  revolution  ;  and  such  as  may  prepare  even 
those  who  are  striving  to  lessen  their  poverty  to 
see  that  poverty  is  a  good  and  desirable  state.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  few  social  problems 
would  remain  if  the  rich  did  not  love  but  only 
used  their  riches,  if  the  money-making  classes  did 
not  covet  wealth,  but  only  opportunities  for  doing 
good,  and  if  the  poor,  whilst  striving  for  their 
wives  and  their  little  ones,  were  convinced  that 
the  mere  fact  of  their  being  worse  off  than  their 
neighbors  was  a  matter  of  very  little  conse- 
quence. This  would  be  the  beginning  of  an  era 
of  Socialism  and  Communism,  not  of  the  type  of 
Proudhon  and  S.  Simon,  but  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 


THE  Catholic  Church  is  the  only  dogmatic 
religion  that  knows  what  dogmatism  really  im- 
plies, and  what  will  in  the  long  run  be  demanded 
of  it ;  and  she  contains  in  herself  all  appliances 
for  meeting  these  demands.  She  alone  has  seen 
that  if  there  is  to  be  an  infallible  voice  in  the 
world  this  voice  must  be  a  living  one,  as  capable 
of  speaking  now  as  it  ever  was  in  the  past ;  and 
that  as  the  world's  capacities  for  knowledge  grow 
the  teacher  must  be  always  able  to  unfold  to  it  a 
fuller  teaching.— Mallock. 
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Catholic  Notes. 

The  Holy  Father  has  reconstituted  the  Third 
Order  of  St.  Francis,  and  granted  it  a  new  Rule, 
making  it  more  applicable  to  the  needs  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  day.  A  Papal  Letter 
has  just  been  published  upon  this  interesting  and 
practical  matter.  

The  consecration  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Rade- 
macher  as  Bishop  of  Nashville  took  place  in  the 
Cathedral  of  that  city  on  the  24th  ult.  Seven 
Bishops  and  upward  of  sixty  priests  (among  whom 
was  the  venerable  Father  Durbin,  of  Bardstown, 
Ky.,)  attended  the  ceremony,  which  was  witnessed 
by  a  large  congregation.  Archbishop  Feehan,  of 
Chicago,  was  the  consecrator.  The  usual  sermon 
was  preached  by  Bishop  Gross,  of  Savannah,  who 
spoke  eloquently  on  the  "  Unity  of  the  Church." 
The  newly- consecrated  Bishop  officiated  at  Vespers. 

The  long-widowed  diocese  of  Nashville  has  ob- 
tained a  most  desirable  Bishop  in  Mgr.  Rade- 
macher,  as  the  diocese  of  Fort  Wayne  loses  in  him 
one  of  its  worthiest  and  most  efficient  priests. 


The  late  General  Charles  Ewing,  whose  death 
occurred  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th  ult.,  was  a  Catholic  gentleman  whose 
memory  will  long  be  cherished  by  all  that  knew 
him.  A  man  of  strong  character,  genial  disposi- 
tion and  exemplary  life,  he  had  hosts  of  friends 
and,  admirers  all  over  the  country,  even  among 
those  who  were  vigorously  opposed  to  the  faith 
which  he  always  professed  with  so  much  soldierly 
enthusiasm.  In  these  days  of  half-hearted  Catho- 
lics the  example  of  such  a  life  should  not  be  lost ; 
we  hope  some  one  of  his  more  intimate  friends  will 
furnish  Catholic  readers  with  a  complete  sketch  of 
a  career  so  distinguished  and  so  honorable. 

General  Ewing  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
March  6,  1835.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Ewing,  who  was  Senator  of  the  United 
States  from  Ohio  for  six  years,  also  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Young 
Ewing  graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  1858,  and  at  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  in  1860. 
He  began  the  practice  of  the  law  in  St.  Louis  in 
the  fall  of  the  latter  year.  As  the  war  drew  near 
he  studied  military  service,  and  received  instruc- 
tion from  General  W.  T.  Sherman.  When  hos- 
tilities began  he  was  appointed  a  Captain  in  the 
Thirteenth  United  States  Regulars,  General  Sher- 
man at  the  same  time  being  appointed  Colonel  of 
the  regiment.  Captain  Ewing's  battalion  of  reg- 
ulars led  the  first  assault  on  Vicksburg.  For  his 
distinguished  gallantry  at  that  assault  he  was 
breveted,  and  made  Inspector-General  of  Sher- 
man's staff,  on  which  he  served  with  honor  and 
distinction,  receiving  successive  promotions  for 


gallant  conduct  in  the  many  hard-fought  battles 
of  Sherman's  campaigns,  until  he  was  given  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  at  Goldsboro,  N.  C.,  with  rank 
of  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  General  Ewing  resigned, 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  which  he  was  successfully 
engaged  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 


A  Catholic  missionary  lately  settled  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Lake  Tanganika,  in  Central  Africa,  re- 
lates the  following:  "A  savage  girl  that  came 
sometimes  to  our  school  was  one  day  repeating  to 
herself  the  names  of  the  several  Mzimou  (spirits), 
and  at  the  name  Kabeza  she  added, '  It  is  he  who 
made  all  things.'  These  words  attracted  my  at- 
tention, and  L  resolved  to  find  out  the  meaning  of 
them.  A  few  days  afterwards,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribe  came  to  see  me,  and  I  asked  him,  'J)o 
you  know  Kabeza  ?' 

"  He  smiled  at  first,  then  looked  embarrassed 
and  answered,  'Oh!  Kabeza!  't  is  he  who  made  all 
things.  Does  not  the  Lake  Tanganika  belong  to 
him  ?' 

" '  Who,  then,  made  man  ? '  said  I. 

" '  It  was  Kabeza.' 

"'And  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars  ?' 

" ' No  one  else  but  Kabeza' 

"  'And  when  men  die,  whither  do  they  go  ? ' 

"  *  To  the  abode  of  Kabeza." 

"'Even  the  wicked?' 

-" '  Yes  :  they  go,  but  Kabeza  throws  them  back 
away  from  him  down  below ;  he  keeps  only  the 
good  ones  near  himself.' 

"'And  the  little  children  ?' 

"  'They  go  along  with  their  parents  ;  but  if  the 
parents  have  been  wicked,  they  go  below,  and  the 
children  remain  with  Kabeza' " 

The  simple  narrative  sets  at"  nought  the  state- 
ments hastily  ventured  by  some  travellers  that 
the  people  of  Central  Africa  had  no  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  a  future  life.  On  their  ill-ascertained 
information,  those  travellers  had  taken  exception 
to  the  proof  sometimes  given  of  the  existence  of 
God  -as  drawn  from  the  consensus  comnwnis  of 
mankind.  Their  exception  thus  becomes  a  fact 
that  turns  against  them  —  Indo-European  Corre- 
spondence.   

It  is  well  for  Catholics  to  remember  that  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world  to-day  is  an  old  story — 
oft  repeated.  "  The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his 
master,"  and  the  Pope  is  proved  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  by  the  persecutions  to  which  in  all  ages  he 
has  been  subjected.  As  divine  lips  have  assured 
us,  the  world  will  love  its  own  ;  what  is  not  of 
the  world  it  will  revile  and  persecute. 

The  Rev.  John  Vaughan  writes  to  The  Weekly 
Register,  a  propos  of  the  article  which  we  copied 
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from  its  columns  not  long  since  about  the  life  of 
Archbishop  Vaughan,  of  Sydney  :— 

"There  are  one  or  two  mistakes  made,  that  call 
for  correction.  It  is  stated  that  'of  the  late  Colonel 
Vaughan 'a  seven  sons  Jire  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  service  of  the  Catholic  Church.1  Allow  me,  as  one 
of  the  number,  to  remark  that  my  father  had  eight 
sons  by  his  first  wife,  all  of  whom  are  living,  and  that 
not  five  but  six  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  altar.  It  is  further  stated  that '  Reginald 
Vaughan  is  married  to  an  Australian  heiress  and  lives 
in  Sydney.'  He  neither  married  an  heiress,  nor  does  he 
live  in  Sydney,  but  in  Monmouthshire,  not  forty  miles 
from  his  ancestral  home." 


A  welcome  visitor  to  Notre  Dame  last  week,  and 
one  we  should  regret  to  have  missed  seeing,  was  the 
Bt.  Rev.  Bishop  Duhamel,  of  Ottawa,  Canada.  A 
more  amiable  prelate,  one  better  qualified  in  every 
way  for  the  honorable  and  important  position 
which  he  holds,  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  We  are 
not  surprised  to  hear  that  his  Lordship  is  highly 
respected  wherever  he  is  known,  and  greatly  be- 
loved by  his  clergy  and  people.  Under  his  gentle 
but  firm  rule  religion  has  made  great  progress  in 
the  diocese  of  Ottawa. 

Bishop  Duhamel  was  accompanied  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Michel,  of  Buckingham,  P.  Q.,  a  genial  and 
exemplary  priest,  whom  we  hope  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  again. 

A  very  remarkable  statement  was  recently  made 
by  Mr.  Merrylees,  the  manager  of  the  North  of 
Scotland  Steamship  Company,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  launch  of  the  steamer  St.  Rognvald  at  Aber- 
deen. Responding  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  Mr. 
Merrylees  incidentally  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
since  the  company  had  adopted  saints1  names  for 
their  vessels,  "they  had,  strange  to  say,  suffered 
no  loss  ;  while  previous  to  that,  when  they  chris- 
tened their  vessels  with  the  names  of  royal  per- 
sonages and  of  the  aristocracy,  they  were  not  so 
fortunate. — Catholic  Times  (Liverpool). 

It  is  stated  that  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Keane,  of  Rich- 
mond, who  has  been  visiting  Palestine,  has  shipped 
to  this  country  a  corner-stone  for  the  new  Cathe- 
dral that  is  to  be  built  in  Richmond.  The  stone 
is  twenty  by  fifteen  inches  in  size,  and  was  cut 
from  the  rock  of  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives. 


The  death  was  announced  last  week  of  the  Rev. 
Father  Sullivan,  for  the  past  sixteen  years  rector 
of  St  Thomas's  Church,  Beloit,  Wis.  He  was  fifty- 
four  years  old,  and  a  native  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  many  people  of 
Beloit,  and  numerous  priests.  Father  Sullivan 
was  highly  esteemed  by  all  classes  of  society,  and 
his  death  is  deeply  regretted. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


New  Publications. 


GERTRUDE  MANNERING.  A  Tale  of  Sacrifice.  By 
Frances  Noble.  Boston  :  Thomas  B.  Noonan  &  Co. 
1883.  Price,  $1. 

This  volume  presents  an  attractive  appearance, 
being  neatly  bound  and  excellently  printed.  But, 
more  than  that,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  interesting 
in  subject-matter,  as  well  as  pure  and  wholesome 
in  tone.  It  is  a  narrative  that  deals  with  some  of 
the  tenderest  emotions  of  the  heart  and  purest  af- 
fections of  the  soul.  Gertrude  Mannering  was  the 
only  daughter  of  an  English  gentleman,  who  found 
a  source  of  honest  pride  in  the  fact  that  bis  fam- 
ily had  never  wavered  in  fidelity  to  the  Mother 
Church, — had  never  compromised  the  faith,  despite 
persecution,  injustice  and  forfeiture  of  property. 
The  daughter  shared  in  this  family  pride,  and  was 
in  every  way  worthy  of  the  name  she  bore.  In 
her  eighteenth  year  she  accepted  an  invitation  to 
visit  her  cousin,  Lady  Hunter,  who  lived  in  the 
great  city  of  London.  At  one  of  the  numerous 
entertainments  in  which  it  became  necessary  for 
her  to  participate,  Lady  Hunter  introduced  to  her 
a  gentleman  named  Stanley  Graham,  who  was 
handsome  in  face  and  figure,  and  gifted  in  mind. 
Naturally,  he  and  Gertrude  became  greatly  at- 
tached to  each  other,  and  in  course  of  time  she  per- 
mitted him  to  place  an  engagement  ring  upon  her 
finger.  She  had  informed  him,  long  before,  that 
she  was  a  steadfast  Catholic,  and  he  had  sought 
afterward  to  avoid  all  reference  to  the  subject  of 
religion.  But  after  they  had  become  engaged, 
she  took  occasion  as  soon  as  practicable  to  reach  a 
definite  understanding  with  respect  to  the  rights 
she  would  claim  as  a  wife  in  the  matter  of  com- 
plying with  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
for  observance  by  the  Church  of  her  fathers.  And 
then,  for  the  first  time,  Stanley  Graham  expressed 
himself  as  having  no  special  interest  in  any  par- 
ticular form  of  religious  belief ;  but,  with  regard 
to  her  religion,  he  was  constrained  to  avow  that  he 
positively  disliked  it,  and  could  not  permit  it  to 
be  the  religion  of  his  family.  After  returning  his 
ring,  and  saying  "Farewell,"  Gertrude  quietly 
went  back  to  her  father's  home.  A  pain,  for  which 
in  all  the  resources  of  the  physician's  art  there  was 
no  remedy,  became  established  in  her  heart,  and 
the  remorseless  hand  of  death  began  slowly  to  de- 
scend upon  the  head  of  another  victim.  An  early 
frost  had  blighted  a  rare  and  beautiful  flower. 
Graham  meanwhile  wandered  away  to  the  Conti- 
nent, where  he  travelled  for  some  months.  Every- 
where he  was  followed  by  the  prayers  of  the  dying 
girl,  whose  heart  he  had  won.  Learning  these 
things  in  Paris,  when  preparing  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  he  found  it  impossible  to  resist  any 
longer  the  promptings  of  his  heart.  On  the  even- 
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ing  prior  to  his  return  to  England  he  entered  the 
Church  of  Notre-Dame  des  Victoires,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  knelt  in  the  confessional  and 
told  the  story  of  his  life  to  a  priest.  He  then 
wrote  to  Lady  Hunter,  enclosing  a  letter  for  Ger- 
trude, in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  become  a 
Catholic,  and  begged  her  to  place  again  upon  her 
finger  the  accompanying  ring— the  one  she  had 
returned  to  him  a  year  before.  Poor  Gertrude 
was  on  her  death  bed  when  the  letter  and  ring 
were  placed  in  her  hands  ;  but  the  joy  coming  to 
her  from  the  knowledge  that  her  prayers  had  been 
answered  filled  her  with  a  sense  of  tranquillity 
verging  upon  the  supernatural ;  and  it  left  an 
expression  of  angelic  loveliness  upon  her  face  when 
the  light  of  life  went  out,  as  it  did  soon  afterward. 
When  Stanley  Graham  arrived,  she  was  dead  ;  but 
her  prayers  were  still  with  him.  He  was  a  few 
years  afterward  ordained  priest,  and  he  became  a 
devoted  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

The  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  the  story  is 
that  the  understanding  concerning  religion  had 
not  preceded  the  engagement ;  however,  the  hero- 
ine's attachment  to  her  faith  is  made  to  appear  all 
the  stronger  on  account  of  the  misunderstanding, 
and  her  example  in  this  particular  is  most  com- 
mendable. 

LOBKTTO  ;  OR,  THE  CHOICE.  By  George  H.  Miles. 
A  New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Same  Pub- 
lishers. 

This  well-written  story,  thje  composition  of  a 
distinguished  Emmittsburg  professor,  author  of 
"Christine,"  and  other  poems,  has  been  popular 
for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  play  of  a 
lively  fancy,  a  skilful  construction  of  incident, 
rare  descriptive  talent,  with  a  leaven  of  deep  re- 
ligious feeling,  conspire  to  earn  for  this  work  the 
esteem  it  deserves  and  obtains.  It  is  now  pub- 
lished as  a  volume  of  the  "Catholic  Reward  Li- 
brary," in  the  elegant  form  which  distinguishes 
that  series. 

THE  IBISH  MELODIES,  NATIONAL  AIRS,  SACRED 
SONGS,  ETC  ,  OP  THOMAS  MOORR.  With  a  Memoir 
and  Notes  by  John  Savage.  New  York  :  D.  &  J. 
Sadlier  &  Co.,  31  Barclay  Street.  Montreal :  275 
Notre  Dame  Street.  1883.  Price,  40  cts. 

This  is  a  neat  little  volume— a  pocket  edition 
of  "Moore's  Irish  Melodies."  The  type  is  large, 
the  paper  good,,  and  the  printing  shows  first-class 
workmanship.  It  is  so  convenient  for  reference 
that  it  is  sure  to  become  popular.  It  contains  but 
very  few  notes,  and  hence  the  book  is  devoted  to 
Moore  and  his  poems,  rather  than  to  the  remarks 
of  editors  and  commentators.  Its  appearance  and 
contents  suggest  the  old  Latin  quotation,  Multum 
in  parvo. 

Notices  of  several  other  new  publications,  in- 
cluding Vol.  IV,  of  Brownson's  Works,  are  crowded 
out  this  week. 
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St.  Phocas. 


BT     ELIZABETH     KINO. 

7THERE  'S  a  dim  old  story  of  a  Saint, 
M^    The  owner  of  some  land, 
Who  not  for  gold,  or  son  and  heir, 
Worked  with  untiring  hand. 

His  gains  he  lent  unto  the  Lord 

In  alms  to  Christ's  dear  poor, 
For  none  were  ever  turned  away 

From  his  hospitable  door. 

His  house  a  narrow  hermit's  cell ; 

In  patient  toil  and  prayer 
He  spent  bis  time,  and  many  came 

To  seek  his  counsel  there. 

Evil  the  times,  and  pagan  kings 
Sought  Christian  blood  to  shed, 

And  St.  Phocas's  very  sanctity 
Set  a  price  upon  his  head. 

One  night  two  lictors  sought  his  gate, 

And  asked  his  help  to  find 
One  Phocas- who,  they  said,  lived  near — 

If  he  were  so  inclined. 

"  The  day  is  spent,"  the  Saint  replied, 
"  And  you  have  need  of  rest : 
At  morn  I'll  guide  you  to  the  man, 
But  be  to-night  my  guest." 

And  while  the  lictors  slept,  he  dug, 
With  his  own  hands,  his  grave, 

Then  spent  the  night  in  prayer  and  praise,- 
To  God  his  soul  he  gave. 

Then  when  the  lictors  woke  at  morn, 

The  Saint  before  them  stood. 

"  /  am  the  man  you  seek,"  he  said  : 

"  You  came  to  shed  my  blood." 

.  With  horror  struck,  those  hardened  men 

The  Saint's  life  fain  would  spare  ; 
But  disobey  their  king's  command, 
His  hirelings  did  not  dare. 

One  raised  his  sword,  the  Saint  knelt  down- 

Of  death  he  had  no  dread, — 
And  from  his  body,  at  one  stroke, 

Severed  his  blessed  head.  * 

They  little  dreamed  their  deed  of  blood, 
On  that  bright  summer  morn, 
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Had  given  their  host  a  rich  reward — 
A  martyr's  glorious  crown. 

The  mariners  where  roll  the  waves 

Of  Egypt's  dark  blue  sea, 
St  Phocas  claimed  for  patron  saint ; 

And  in  his  memory 

They  had  a  pious  custom,  when 
At  meal-time  they  would  join, 

To  set  aside  a  portion,  and 
To  count  the  price  in  coin. 

The  harbor  reached,  the  alms  thus 'saved 
Were  to  Christ's  poor  then  given, 

While  prayers  for  the  good  mariners 
Were  wafted  up  to  Heaven. 


Little  lllonscha. 


A   SKETCH   OF   RUSSIAN   LIFE. 


Adapted  for  The  "Ave  Maria,"  by  H.  B.  Churchill. 

(CONCLUSION.) 

HREE   days  later  the  soldier's 
wife  was  buried.     The  owner  of 
the  house  paid  himself  for  his 
trouble  and  for  the  expense  of 
the    funeral,   by   appropriating 
the  only  things  of  value  that  the 
deceased   had   possessed, — the  pic- 
ture of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  a  gilded 
copper  frame,  a  woollen  shawl,  the 
mattress  and  pillows.    The  other  things  were 
carried  off  by  the  tenants,  who  chose  what 
they  liked.     The  broken-nosed  teapot  and  the 
two  cups  went  to  the  old  fellow  in  a  dressing- 
gown  who  passed  his  life  on  the  stairs.    A 
great  skein  of  red  wool,  wrapped  up  in  a  piece 
of  linen,  found  its  way  to  the  clerk's  wife  on 
the  ground-floor,  who  preserved  it  as  a  remem- 
brance of  the  dead.     Illonscha's  overcoat  fell 
to  the  share  of  the  shoemaker's  son  opposite, 
and  a  servant  of  the  house  took  possession  of 
the  tin  lantern,  and  hid  it  under  her  stove, 
saying,  it  was  still  good  enough  for  use  in  go- 
ing into  the  cellar  at  night. 

The  soldier's  child  had  disappeared  and  left 
no  trace.  On  the  third  day,  however,  just 
after  the  funeral,  he  had  been  observed  in  the 
yard  near  the  hedge,  drenched  through  and 
through  by  the  rain,  and  chattering  with  cold. 
"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  asked  the  landlord's 
wife,  harshly,  for  she  feared  he  had  come  to 
claim  his  heritage. 


"  I  don't  want  anything,"  he  said,  timidly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  Since  you 
have  come  back  at  all,  you  must  have  come 
for  something.  Why  didn't  you  come  sooner  ? 
You  might  have  taken  a  last  look  at  your 
mother.  Now  she  is  buried,  and  I  have  rent*  d 
your  room.  The  new  tenant  is  there  already." 

The  child  began  to  cry  at  the  thought  of 
not  being  able  to  go  into  his  room. 

"  I  would  like  to  get  my  coat." 

"What  coat?" 

"Mine.  It  was  there  in  the  chamber.  It 
was  mine." 

The  landlady  thought  a  moment.  "Axima  ! " 
she  cried  to  the  servant,  who  crossed  the  yard 
at  that  moment,  "do  you  know  who  took  his 
coat?" 

"Who  took  it?''  she  said,  huskily.  "Of 
course  I  do.  The  shoemaker  has  it,"  she 
muttered,  and  continued  on  her  way. 

"What!  the  shoemaker !"  cried  the  woman, 
in  a  fury.  "  How  did  he  dare !  what  right 
had  he  to  pillage  in  a  strange  house  ?  What 
impudence ! "  Then,  with  a  manner  and  in 
a  tone  that  suffered  no  reply,  she  said  to  the 
child,  "Come,  boy,  with  me.  I  won't  allow 
it ;  no  :  I  won't  have  it !  They  may  rob  as 
they  choose  where  they  live,  but  not  in  my 
house  ;  the  amount  of  it  is,  every  one  rushed 
in  at  once,  and  took  whatever  he  could  lay 
hands  on." 

The  news  spread  among  the  lodgers,  and 
soon  a  numerous  deputation  went  across  the 
street  to  order  the  shoemaker  to  give  the  or- 
phan his  coat.  Meanwhile  the  child  had  re- 
mained in  the  landlady's  room,  clinging  to  the 
door,  holding  his  wet  cap  in  his  hand — the  cap 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  a  kind-hearted 
peddler,  who  had  also  given  him  something  to 
eat  the  day  before.  His  shirt  and  trousers 
were  soaked  ;  water  dripped  from  his  hair  on  to 
his  shoulders,  and  his  feet  left  wet  marks  on 
the  floor.  He  stood  there  trembling.  The 
landlady's  daughters  were  drinking  tea.  There 
was  a  tea-urn  on  the  table,  and  beside  it  a  jar 
of  preserves  and  two  pans  of  cracknels.  One 
of  the  young  ladies  gave  him  two  cracknels, 
and  he  took  them  mechanically,  and  forgot 
to  thank  her.  The  splendor  of  the  room  had 
dazzled  him.  On  the  table  he  saw  crocheted 
mats ;  a  mirror  in  a  black  walnut  frame,  and 
portraits  of  famous  generals  adorned  the 
walls.  Then  there  were  chairs  covered  with 
green  leather,  and  geranium  and  rosemary 
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plants  in  the  windows.  In  a  tall  case  beside 
him,  he  saw  a  great  many  fine  dishes  and  or- 
naments in  rows.  There  was  a  basket  made 
of  cloves,  a  chocolate  dog,  a  porcelain  egg 
with  painted  pictures  on  it,  and  many  more 
objects  not  less  interesting.  Forgetting  his 
sad  condition,  the  poor  child  was  absorbed  in 
admiration  of  that  marvellous  cupboard.  He 
had  never  even  dreamed  of  such  splendor.  It 
seemed  fabulous ;  "  and  yet,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  there  are  people  who  possess  all  this  ! " 

When  at  last  his  overcoat  was  brought,  he 
was  loath  to  leave  the  sight  of  such  wonders, 
for,  he  said  to  himself,  he  would  never  have  a 
chance  of  seeing  them  again.  One  of  the 
landlady's  daughters  rose  and  took  something 
out  of  the  cupboard,  and,  following  the  child 
into  the  hall,  gave  it  to  him  secretly.  The 
little  fellow  was  dumb  with  surprise,  and  did 
not  so  much  as  dare  to  look  at  what  she  had 
given  him.  He  held  it  tight,  and  went  out. 

When  Illonscha  thought  himself  far  enough 
from  the  house,  he  made  haste  to  look  at  the 
gift  of  the  landlady's  daughter.  It  was  a 
pretty  red  egg  of  wood,  filled  with  sugar- 
plums. He  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  eat 
them  ;  they  were  too  pretty.  When  he  shook 
the  egg,  he  could  hear  them  rattle,  and  the 
noise  so  pleased  him  that  he  forgot  his  troubles 
for  the  moment.  He  went  along,  shaking  his 
egg,  until  he  met  a  passer-by  who  seemed  irri- 
tated at  the  noise  and  looked  at  him  severely. 
Then  the  little  fellow,  frightened  and  con- 
fused, hid  his  treasure  in  the  depths  of  his 
pocket.  To  be  sure  he  could  hear  the  rattle 
of  the  candy  no  longer ;  but  then  he  knew  it 
was  there.  He  had  formed  a  plan :  he  would 
go  and  find  his  father.  He  knew  that  he  had 
gone  to  the  war,  and  it  did  not  seem  impos- 
sible to  Illonscha  to  find  the  way  to  him.  His 
grandmother  had  once  said  that  "one  could 
open  the  way  to  Kieff  with  one's  tongue  ";  and 
he  acted  upon  that. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  him  to  exist  with- 
out his  father,  for  he  was  shelterless  and  home- 
less, and  to  beg  seemed  yet  more  impossible. 
He  said  to  himself  that  his  father  would  find 
him  very  useful[;  that  he  would  bring  water, 
and  chop  kindlings,  as  he  had  done  for  his 
mother;  and  then  for  amusement  his  father 
would  tell  him  riddles,  and  he  himself  would 
relate  all  about  his  mother's  death. 

When  night  began  to  fall,  when  it  grew 
dusk,  and  his  face  could  not  be  distinctly  seen, 


he  made  a  great  effort  to  conquer  his  timidity, 
.and  going  up  to  a  woman  who  was  selling 
kvas  made  of  birch,  at  the  corner  of  the  street, 
he  said,  softly :  "  Will  you  please  tell  me  the 
way  to  the  barrier  ?  " 

"What  barrier  do  you  mean-? — there  are 
so  many  about  Moscow." 

The  child  was  disconcerted.  "The  Doro- 
goimlovka  barrier,"  he  said,  hastily,  knowing 
onl}T  that  name. 

"  Oh,  it 's  a  great  way  off !  You  won't  get 
there  to-day." 

The  child  went  away  sadly.  He  had  hoped 
to  pass  the  night  in  some  field  far  out  of  Mos- 
cow. He  was  afraid  to  stay  all  night  in  the 
streets,  for  the  police  might  see  him  and  take 
him  away.  Sad  experience  had  taught  him 
many  things  of  which,  happily,  most  children 
remain  ignorant.  For  two  days  he  wandered 
through  the  immense  city,  finding  no  path 
out  of  it,  going  always  in  the  same  circle,  and 
coming  back  again  and  again  almost  to  the 
spot  from  which  he  started.  Generally  at 
twilight  he  found  courage  to  inquire  the  way 
of  a  foot-passenger,  but  the  questions  were  so 
vague  that  no  one  knew  what  he  wanted. 
However,  all  these  failures  did  not  discourage 
him ;  he  firmly  hoped  that  once  at  the  bar- 
rier, a  straight  road  would  lead  him  to  his  des- 
tination, and  that  then  all  his  sorrows  and 
difficulties  would  be  at  an  end.  He  had 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Jaousa — there  where 
the  soap,  cloth,  and  candle  factories  are. 
Those  immense  red  brick  buildings,  that  ever- 
lasting smoke  from  the  chimneys,  the  dirty 
river  water,  and  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  that 
part  of  the  town,  made  him  begin  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  that  field  which  he  sought — 
of  that  straight  road  he  had  dreamed  of.  How- 
ever, he  was  so  weary  that  he  was  delighted 
to  find  a  little  solitary  pathway  by  the  river 
where  he. could  rest.  He  sat  down  beneath  a 
dusty  old  willow.  The  river,  tinged  with  the 
dyes  of  the  factory  opposite,  flowed  on  before 
him.  The  child  looked  now  at  the  miry  wa- 
ter, now  at  his  bleeding,  swollen  feet.  His 
whole  body  ached  with  fatigue  and  exhaus- 
tion. For  two  days  he  had  eaten  nothing, 
but  not  yet  had  he  made  up  his  mind  to  beg. 
He  saw  now  that  he  would  soon  be  reduced  to 
that  last  resource ;  strength  was  fast  leaving 
the  little  worn  frame,  and  with  it  the  courage 
which  had  nerved  him  at  the  start.  He  real- 
ized that  his  father  was  as  far  away  as  ever, — 
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as  far  as  though  he  had  not  just  travelled 
three  days  in  search  of  him.  "Barely  I  must 
find  the  barrier,  and  then  I  shall  be  half  way 
there.  But  where  is  the  barrier,  and  how  can 
I  find  it?"  He  began  to  believe  that  there 
was  no  end  to  Moscow,  that  the  streets  ran  in 
a  circle,  and  that  there  was  no  way  out ;  he 
remembered  that  his  father  had  gone  away  by 
the  railroad,  but  he  knew  that  he  could  not 
go  that  way,  because  he  had  no  money.  His 
thoughts  grew  sadder  and  sadder.  Neither 
the  blue  sky  nor  the  sunshine  cheered  him. 
He  was  all  alone  in  that  great  city — abandoned 
by  everybody  ;  no  one  asked  him  if  he  wanted 
anything  to  eat,  or  if  his  feet  hurt  him.  He 
sighed,  and  drew  out  his  wooden  egg.  t  But, 
alas  !  even  that  last  consolation  of  his  saddest 
moments  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been,  for 
the  egg  was  empty,  and  the  rattle  of  the  candy 
was  no  longer  to  be  heard.  He  had  been 
forced  to  eat  it ;  but  he  had  cried  bitterly  in 
doing  so,  for  his  fine  dream  of  making  it  a 
present  to  his  father  had  vanished.  He  had 
treasured  it  as  his  one  delight,  and  now  it  was 
no  more.  Of  course  he  could  give  his  father 
the  empty  egg,  but  half  the  pleasure  was  gone, 
and  at  the  very  thought  the  tears  came  into 
his  eyes  ;  nevertheless,  it  was  still  precious  to 
him,  that  red  egg ;  and  he  felt  his  pocket 
from  time  to  time  to  make  sure  it  was  there. 

A  lady,  in  a  gray  silk  dress,  whose  face  was 
covered  by  a  veil,  and  a  young  man  fashiona- 
bly attired,  crossed  the  road,  deeply  engrossed 
in  conversation.  At  the  corner,  they  passed 
the  little  boy  with  the  swollen  feet,  wearing 
the  ragged,  wadded  overcoat.  The  poor  child 
looked  up  at  them  strangely,  sadly,  but  said 
nothing.  A  few  moments  afterward  they  heard 
him  running  behind  them.  "For  bread  !"  he 
said,  simply  touching  the  lady's  dress. 

The  latter  was  about  to  take  out  her  purse, 
when,  remembering  that  she  had  nothing  less 
than  twenty  copeck  pieces,  she  hesitated ; 
however,  she  might  have  given  him  some- 
thing had  not  the  young  man  turned  just  then 
and  exclaimed :  "  Get  away,  and  let  us  alone, 
wretched  boy !  Why  aren't  you  at  work  ? 
You  begin  early  ! " 

These  words  decided  all ;  the  lady  contin- 
ued the  conversation,  and  passed  on.  The 
child  followed  a  little  way,  then  stopped  and 
looked  after  them.  He  had  hesitated  so  long 
before  saying  those  two  simple  little  words, 
"  For  bread."  What  pain  had  they  not  cost 


him !  He  had  waited  a  whole  hour  on  the 
corner,  making  up  his  mind  to  speak,  and  had 
applied  to  the  best  looking  of  all  the  passers, 
the  best  dressed,  and  those  who,  as  he  thought, 
could  well  spare  him  the  few  copecks  he 
needed  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  and  who  would 
never  feel  their  loss.  But  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take, evidently ;  yes :  he  had  made  a  mistake ; 
moreover,  he  was  sure  if  they  were  not  willing 
to  give  him  something,  nobody  would  be ;  and 
he  renounced  once  more  the  thought  of  beg- 
ging. He  drooped  his  head,  and  went  slowly 
along  the  sidewalk.  Passing  by  the  wheat 
stores,  he  saw  the  pigeons  in  flocks  pecking  up 
the  scattered  grains  from  the  floor.*  The  child 
pondered  deeply.  It  was  true,  then :  he  was 
a  beggar.  His  mother's  prediction  was  veri- 
fied. At  the  head  of  the  street  he  stopped  be- 
fore a  woman  who  was  seated  on  the  doorstep 
of  her  house.  She  had  a  child  in  her  arms, 
and  her  face  seemed  to  offer  more  encourage- 
ment than  those  he  had  seen  hitherto.  Nev- 
ertheless he  hesitated.  However,  he  resolved 
to  ask  for  something  to  eat.  Alas  !  what  dif- 
ference did  it  make  ?  he  had  begged  once,  he 
might  as  well  beg  again  ;  and  he  was  so  hun- 
gry !  He  went  up  to  the  woman,  and,  politely 
taking  off  his  cap,  asked  timidly  for  a  bit  of 
bread. 

"Doesn't  your  mother  give  you  anything 
to  eat  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  have  no  mother,"  he  said. 

The  woman  seemed  to  doubt  his  word. 

"  Where  is  y5ur  father  ?  " 

"In  the  war." 

She  continued  watching  him,  as  though 
seeking  to  understand  the  matter.  The  child 
stood  by  in  respectful  silence,  holding  his  cap 
in  his  hand,  and  looking  at  her  pleadingly. 

"Well,  listen,  boy,"  said  she,  at  length: 
"if  you  are  telling  the  truth,  go  and  bring 
me  some  chips.  Do  you  see  that  red  brick 
house  yonder  that  is  building  ?  They  will 
let  you  take  odds  and  ends  of  wood.  Go  there, 
and  if  you  bring  me  what  I  say,  I  will  give  you 
some  nice  cabbage  soup." 

"Shall  I  bring  them  now  ?" 

"  Of  course  !  when  would  you  bring  them  ? 
Bring  a  lot :  I  will  give  you  a  good  dinner  ; 
do  you  hear?  There  are  some  little  round 
sticks:  bring  me  some  of  those,"  she  called 
after  the  child,  who  was  already  on  his  way. 

At  first  he  walked  ;  then  he  began  to  run. 
He  was  so  pleased,  so  happy !  The  houses 
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passed  quickly  by  him,  and  they  seemed  so 
bright  and  smiling, — white  curtains  and  flow- 
ers in  the  windows  everywhere ;  the  whole 
world  had  grown  suddenly  bright  to  poor 
little  Illonscha.  Far  above  his  head  he  heard 
the  masons  singing  at  their  work,  and  the 
sound  cheered  him.  He  climbed  up  on  the 
heap  of  earth  and  planks,  tripping  at  each 
step,  but  pushing  his  way  until  he  reached  the 
scaffolding  of  the  first  story.  The  monoto- 
nous song  of  the  workmen  still  resounded  in 
the  air.  On  the  story  above  they  were  clean- 
ing, and  bearing  away  the  rubbish  ;  he  heard 
noisy  voices  in  among  the  walls  of  the  house  ; 
inside  there  were  planks  without  hand-rails 
laid  from  one  story  to  another,  over  which 
workmen  were  trundling  carts  filled  with  rub- 
bish, and  bricks  in  barrows.  One  of  the  work- 
men noticed  the  little  boy.  "What  are  you 
here  for;  midget  ?  "  said  he.  "  I  suppose  your 
mother  sent  you  for  some  kindlings";  and  so 
saying  he  passed  on. 

The  child  was  puzzled  at  first  as  to  how  he 
should  carry  the  wood.  In  a  moment  he  took 
off  his  coat,  and  spreading  it  out  on  the  ground 
began  putting  the  chips  and  shavings  into  it. 
The  little  heap  swelled  gradually  ;  the  round 
pieces,  which  had  been  especially  asked  for, 
were  laid  in  regular  rows.  His  heart  beat  with 
joy  :  he  was  proud  of  his  work,  and  he  wanted 
to  earn  his  soup,  and  to  surprise  the  woman 
with  the  quantity  of  wood  he  had  brought, 
and  to  make  her  compliment  him  for  his  dili- 
gence,— it  was  so  long  since  the  child  had 
heard  a  word  of  praise. 

The  heap  grew  bigger  and  bigger,  but  the 
boy  was  not  yet  quite  satisfied,  and  he  contin- 
ued a  while  longer  hunting  on  his  knees  in  the 
rubbish. 

"Haven't  you  enough  yet,  greedy  young- 
ster ?  "  cried  out  a  man  in  a  blouse — an  over- 
seer, probably.  "Those  people  never  have 
enough ;  let  them  come  into  the  yard  and 
they  will  take  away  the  whole  house  ;  give 
them  an  inch  and  they  want  an  ell.  See  here, 
boy,  it  is  time  to — ' 

He  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  for  there 
happened  at  that  moment  something  fright- 
ful. A  red  object  cast  off  from  above  passed 
whizzing  before  his  eyes,  and  struck  the  boy 
on  the  head.  The  overseer  turned  white. 
"  May  Almighty  God  protect  us  ! "  he  mur- 
mured, struck  with  terror,  and  making  the  Sign 
of  the  Cross. 


The  child  remained  on  his  knees,  his  head 
down,  as  though  he  were  praying ;  in  one 
hand  he  clasped  convulsively  the  last  little 
stick  that  he  had  picked  up.  Beside  him  lay 
a  large  red  brick  broken  in  halves,  which  had 
fallen  and  struck  him.  The  cause  of  his  death 
was  there  in  plain  sight ;  no  need  to  seek  it 
further. 

The  workmen  gathered  at  the  call  of  the 
overseer.  The  child  breathed  once  or  twice, 
and  gave  them  one  last  sad,  submissive  look  ; 
two  moments  later  he  expired.  They  laid  him 
down  on  his  coat,  the  same  ragged  coat  that 
a  few  moments  before  had  covered  his  ema- 
ciated little  body.  In  the  pocket  was  still  to 
be  found  the  red  wooden  egg. 

"What  child  is  this  ?  whose  is  he  ?"  the 
workmen  asked,  in  consternation. 

No  one  knew.  He  lay  there  before  them 
on  his  old  threadbare  coat,  still  holding  in  his 
little  stiffened  hand  the  stick  which  no  one 
had  thought  to  remove.  His  swollen  and  blis- 
tered feet  rested  at  last ;  never  more  would 
they  know  fatigue :  little  Illonscha  was  in 

•n  heaven.  »:. 

•  •»  . 

Then  and  Now. 


N  artist  painted  a  picture  of  In- 
nocence— a  gentle  boy  it  was, 
sitting  with  a  hold  of  his 
mother's  hand.  Many  years  af- 
ter, he  wished  to  paint,  as  a 
companion-piece,  a  representation 
of  Guilt ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
sought  and  obtained  admission  to  a 
condemned  criminal  in  his  cell.  He 
made  this  poor  wretch  his  model,  and  pro- 
duced a  picture  of  remorse  and  anguish  truly 
affecting.  He  then  brought  in  the  former 
picture,  that,  by  placing  the  two  side  by  side, 
he  might  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  effect. 
The  moment  the  eyes  of  the  prisoner  fell  upon 
this  one,  he  was  greatly  excited,  and  burst  into 
tears.  He  recalled  an  episode  of  his  boyhood. 
The  truth  was,  he  had  been  the  model  for  both. 
The  story  has  been  often  told,  but  the  truth 
which  it  embodies  cannot  be  too  often  uttered 
or  too  deeply  pondered.  No  one  day  leaves 
any  man  as  it  found  him;  for,  just  as  cer- 
tainly as  we  grow  older  with  time,  so  certainly 
do  we  grow  either  better  or  worse — more 
strengthened  for  good,  or  more  inclined  to 
evil. 
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By  the  Sea. 

BT   WILLIAM   D.    KKI.I.V. 

STAR  OP  THE  SEA,  if  smoothly  calm, 
Or  fiercely  wild  the  ocean  be, 
Its  waves  forever  have  a  charm 
To  waken  memories  of  thee : 
So  rightly,  among  other  names, 

Star  of  the  Sea,  we  call  thee  thus, 
Whose  presence,  like  a  beacon,  flames 
Across  the  waters  unto  us. 

When,  like  a  mirror,  underneath 

The  silver  moon  the  waters  lie, 
Unruffled  by  the  slightest  breath 

Of  summer  zephyrs  floating  by  ;        , 
The  placid  waves  a  type  appear 

Of  that  serenity  they  win 
Who  learn  from  love  of  thee  to  fear 

No  perturbation  except  sin. 

And  limitless  as  their  expanse, 

Sweet  Mother,  is  thy  tender  love, 
Which  never  ebbs  from  its  advance, 

However  moons  may  wane  or  move  ; 
But  its  immensity  below 

Hides  our  deficiencies  of  worth, 
Just  as  the  sea's  engulfing  flow 

Conceals  the  slimy  spots  of  earth. 

When  the  wild  tempest  rides  the  wave, 

And  desolation  tracks  its  path, — 
When  mariners  pray  thee  to  save 

Their  vessels  from  impending  wrath  ; 
The  shipwrecks  which  their  prayer  prevents, 

The  wonders  that  thy  grace  performs, 
Attest  how  vast  an  influence 

Thou  hast  with  Him  who  rules  the  storms. 

And  the  sweet  peace  which  softly  falls 

Upon  the  erst  tempestuous  sea, 
Encourages  the  soul  that  calls 

From  sin  and  darkness  unto  thee  : 


For  in  the  calmness  which  succeeds 
The  angry  turmoil  and  unrest, 

It  witnesses  the  boon  it  needs 
To  make  its  hapless  portion  blest. 

And  therefore,  Mother,  whether  calm 

Or  wild  the  waves  of  ocean  be, 
They  seem  to  always  have  a  charm 

To  make  thy  children  think  of  thee  ; 
And  so,  among  thy  other  names, 

Star  of  the  Sea,  we  call  thee  thus, 
Whose  presence,  like  a  beacon,  flames 

Across  the  waters  unto  us. 


Doin  Bosco 


"  No  one  can  see  Dom  Bosco  without  feeling  at- 
tracted to  him,  without  loving  him  at  once ;  for  his 
heart  is  all  love,  and  the  divine  light  of  a  tender  love 
beams  in  his  countenance." 

jHIS  is  the  description  given  by  a  cotem- 
porary  of  the  holy  founder  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  one  of 
the  celebrated  (Euvres  Salesiennes  devoted  to 
the  care  of  homeless,  abandoned  children. 

Dom  Bosco  received  Holy  Orders  in  1841,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six.  Instead  of  accepting  a 
curacy,  he  wisely  determined  to  continue  for  a 
time  under  the  direction  of  his  friend  and  spir- 
itual guide,  the  Abbe  Cafasso,  President  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Institute  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 
The  object  of  this  Institute  is  to  perfect  young 
priests  in  ecclesiastical  knowledge,  and  to  ex- 
ercise them  in  the  office  of  preaching.  Much 
time  is  given  to  study,  much  particularly  to 
prayer,  and  a  certain  portion  is  reserved  for 
active  works  of  charity, — visiting  the  poor, 
the  sick,  and  the  hospitals. 

Dom  Bosco  frequently  accompanied  the 
Abbe"  Gafasso  in  his  visits  to  the  prisons  of 
Turin,  and  the  heart  of  the  young  apostle  waq 
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pained  to  see  such  a  number  of  youths  and  chil- 
dren among  the  prisoners.  Their  precocious- 
ness  in  vice  appalled  him,  and  he  was  filled 
with  compassion  for  the  hopelessness  of  their 
condition.  He  saw  the  deplorable  abandon- 
ment in  which  they  were  left  from  their  birth, 
and  the  terrible  example  which  was  constantly 
before  their  young  minds. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  encountered 
his  first  neophyte,  Barthelemy  Garelli  d'Asti, 
a  little  street  Arab,  who  wandered  into  the 
sacristy  one  morning  as  Dom  Bosco  was  vest- 
ing for  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  The  sacristan  at 
the  moment  was  looking  for  some  one  to  serve 
the  Mass,  and  eagerly  seized  upon  Barthelemy. 
The  poor  child,  who  would  have  been  at  a  loss 
how  to  render  such  a  service,  stoutly  resisted 
the  invitation,  which  the  sacristan  repeated  in 
no  gentle  terms,  at  the  same  time  administer- 
ing to  the  young  rebel  a  sounding  box  on  the 
ear.  The  noise  of  the  dispute  attracted  the 
attention  of  Dom  Bosco,  who  took  the  little 
fellow  by  the  arm,  and,  after  comforting  and 
reassuring  him,  gently  pressed  him  to  remain 
for  his  Mass.  The  child  was  easily  persuaded 
to  return  in  the  evening,  when  Dom  Bosco 
began  his  education  by  teaching  him  the  Sign 
of  the  Cross.  Barthelemy's  companions  soon 
began  to  accompany  him  in  these  evening 
visits,  and  were  so  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
zealous  priest  that  before  the  end  of  the  year 
he  found  himself  in  charge  of  one  hundred 
children  and  youths,  whom  he  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  their  faith. 

Young  hearts  were  always  drawn  to  him ; 
at  one  time  he  could  not  pass  through  the 
streets  of  Turin  without  attracting  a  following 
of  children.  A  wonderful  story  of  his  influence 
over  them  is  told  in  one  of  the  prisons  where 
he  exercised  his  ministry.  He  had  preached  a 
retreat  there,  which  the  youths  had  followed 
in  an  exemplary  manner,  and  which  terminated 
with  an  almost  general  Communion.  Dom 
Bosco  was  so  touched  by  their  good  disposi- 
tions that  he  resolved  to  procure  them  some 
gratification,  and  the  surprise  of  the  warden 
may  be  imagined  when  he  requested  to  be  al- 
lowed to  take  the  children  on  an  excursion  to 
a  neighboring  wood. 

"Do  you  think,  Father,"  the  warden  an- 
swered, "that  the  king's  soldiers  have  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  take  those  rascals  picnic- 
ing  ?  You  must  know  that  I  am  responsible 
for  every  escape." 


"  I  have  not  said  anything  about  soldiers," 
replied  Dom  Bosco ;  "  I  will  take  charge  of 
them  myself ;  and  I  assure  you  not  one  will  be 
missing  when  we  return  in  the  evening." 

The  extraordinary  proposition  was  referred 
to  the  municipal  authorities.  Somehow,  ob- 
stacles seemed  to  vanish  before  the  gentle  per- 
severance of  the  holy  priest,  for,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  prison  officers,  the  privilege  was 
granted.  Accordingly,  on  the  day  fixed,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  children  and  young  people, 
after  assisting  at  Mass,  left  the  prison  in  or- 
derly ranks,  headed  by  Dom  Bosco,  calm  and 
smiling. 

The  Castle  of  Stupingi,  about  five  miles  dis- 
tant, was  the  place  chosen  for  the  excursion. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  de- 
light of  the  poor  little  waifs,  to  whom  a  whole 
holiday  of  legitimate  pleasure  was  a  novel  ex- 
perience. They  showed  their  appreciation  by 
remarkable  self-control,  refraining  from  all 
depredations,  so  that  not  a  fruit-tree,  plant,  or 
shrub  on  the  grounds  was  injured.  Their  con- 
sideration and  thoughtful  care  of  their  beloved 
Father  during  the  excursion  was  most  touch- 
ing. When  he  appeared  tired,  the  donkey 
provided  by  him  to  carry  the  refreshments  was 
unloaded  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  his  bur- 
dens transferred  to  the  shoulders  of  the  stoutest 
among  the  excursionists,  and  Dom  Bosco  was 
made  to  mount  him,  two  of  their  number  care- 
fully leading  the  animal  by  the  bridle.  The 
party  returned  in  the  same  good  order  to  the 
prison  in  the  evening  ;  and  when  the  roll  was 
called,  not  a  child  was  missing. 

Upon  completing  his  studies  at  the  Institute, 
in  1844,  Dom  Bosco  was  appointed  director  of 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Philomena,  and  assisted  in 
the  spiritual  administration  of  a  refuge  for 
young  girls,  founded  by  the  Marchioness  de 
Barola.  He  continued  to  receive  the  children 
at  the  refuge,  until  they  crowded  not  only  the 
room  assigned  them,  but  the  stairs  and  corri- 
dors. The  difficulty  of  finding  a  place  for 
their  reunions  increased  every  year,  for  the 
noise  of  the  children,  who  now  numbered 
three  hundred,  made  them  objectionable  neigh- 
bors. In  the  spring  of  one  year,  unable  to 
find  a  house,  the  holy  priest  was  constrained 
to  hire  a  meadow,  where  the  children  assem- 
bled at  an  early  hour  on  Sunday,  and  began 
the  day  by  confessing  to  their  beloved  patron. 

The  confessor's  seat  was  a  grassy  knoll,  be- 
side which  knelt  the  penitent,  the  arm  of  the 
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priest  lovingly  encircling  the  little  figure. 
When  the  confessions  were  ended,  Dom  Bosco 
led  his  flock  to  a  neighboring  church  for  Mass, 
which  he  sometimes  celebrated  for  them  him- 
self. After  Mass  they  returned  to  the  meadow, 
where  the  day  was  spent  in  innocent  games, 
van.  .1  by  religious  instruction  and  catechism. 
From  the  beginning,  the  name  of  "  Oratory  " 
was  given  to  their  place  of  meeting,  for  prayer 
was  Dom  Bosco's  chief  reliance ;  and  truly  his 
work  had  need  of  a  supernatural  foundation. 
Numerous  and  disheartening  were  the  obsta- 
cles it  encountered  in  its  early  days.  But 
nothing  could  overcome  the  courage  of  its 
saintly  founder.  When  prayer  and  reflection 
convinced  him  that  an  enterprise  was  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls,  he  calmly 
proceeded,  undaunted  by  obstacles  and  persecu- 
tion. His  faith  truly  seems  to  be  that  which 
"moveth  mountains,"  for  numerous  are  the 
miraculous  interventions  recorded  in  his  favor. 
Upon  one  occasion,  a  sum  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  francs  was  due  in  taxes  upon 
the  Oratory.  The  day  came  when,  in  default 
of  payment,  the  marshal  would  be  obliged,  at 
noon,  to  institute  a  prosecution.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day,  Dom  Rua,  a  former  pupil 
of  Dom  Bosco,  who  then  held  the  office  of 
Prefect  of  the  Oratory,  informed  him  that  the 
treasury  was  empty — not  a  dollar  could  be 
collected  in  the  house.  Dom  Bosco  calmly 
replied :  "  We  must  have  recourse  to  Our 
Lady  Help  of  Christians,  for  I  have  absolutely 
nothing  myself  either."  A  few  moments  af- 
terwards a  gentleman  was  ushered  into  his 
presence,  who  handed  him  a  small  package, 
saying  :  '*  Father,  I  am  not  rich,  but  I  have  a 
small  sum  here  which  I  have  saved  for  your 
children ;  will  you  accept  this  modest  offer- 
ing?" 

"  Most  willingly  ! "   answered  Dom  Bosco. 

The  paper  contained  exactly  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  francs.  Dom  Bosco  smiled, 
and  said :  "  Will  you  have  the  kindness,  as 
you  pass  out,  to  hand  it  to  the  Prefect  ?  " 

Dom  Rua,  upon  ascertaining  the  amount, 
said,  "The  Father  has  counted  very  exactly"; 
and  immediately  he  despatched  a  messenger 
with  it  to  the  Bureau  of  Taxes. 

This  is  only  one  among  many  instances  of 
singular  and  unexpected  assistance.  The 
charity  of  the  individual  who  acted  on  this 
occasion  as  the  instrument  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence was  rewarded  by  a  vocation  to  the 


priesthood,  and  he  became  a  zealous  co-laborer 
of  Dom  Bosco. 

To  many  the  confidence  of  the  holy  priest 
at  times  seemed  little  short  of  madness.  When 
he  lost  his  position  as  director  of  the  refuge, 
and  with  it  the  emoluments  which  were  al- 
most his  only  resource,  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards deprived  of  the  meadow  where  he  gath- 
ered the  children  on  Sundays,  his  friends  ad- 
vised him  to  dismiss  all  but  twenty  of  his  lit- 
tle protfyes.  "  You  cannot  accomplish  impos- 
sibilities," they  said  to  him  ;  "  Providence  It- 
self seems  to  clearly  indicate  that  the  work  is 
not  to  continue."  But  Dom  Bosco,  raising 
his  hands  to  heaven,  while  the  light  of  a  di- 
vine courage  shone  in  his  eyes,  answered : 
"  Providence  sent  me  these  children,  and  never 
will  I  abandon  one  of  them.  I  am  confident 
God  will  provide  all  that  is  necessary  ;  and  as 
they  will  not  rent  me  a  house,  I  will  build 
one,  with  the  assistance  of  our  Lady.  It  will 
be  a  vast  building,"  he  continued,  "with 
courts  and  gardens  for  recreation,  and  capable 
of  receiving  all  the  children  who  come  to  me ; 
we  shall  have  workshops  of  various  descrip- 
tions, that  the  poor  little  waifs  may  be  taught 
trades  according  to  their  tastes ;  and,  finally, 
we  shall  have  a  chapel,  and  numerous  priests 
to  instruct  the  children,  and  give  special  at- 
tention to  those  in  whom  a  religious  vocation 
may  be  apparent." 

Many  shook  their  heads  at  this,  and  inti- 
mated that  the  brain  of  the  untiring  laborer 
was  overtaxed.  When  he  entered  into  a  mi- 
nute description  of  his  future  Oratory,  giving 
the  dimensions  of  the  chapel,  workshops,  dor- 
mitories, courts  and  gardens — all  conceived  on 
a  plan  so  out  of  proportion  with  his  present 
or  probable  resources, — his  insanity  ceased  to 
be  a  subject  of  doubt. 

As  if  to  test  the  courage  and  faith  of  the 
zealous  servant  of  God,  his  oldest  friends  at 
this  time  fell  away  ;  and  so  confirmed  was  the 
report  of  his  mental  derangement  that  others 
strongly  recommended  that  he  be  placed  in  a 
retreat  for  the  insane.  And,  in  fact,  arrange- 
ments were  actually  made  with  the  director 
of  one  of  such  houses,  who  was  instructed  to 
tre'at  the  patient  with  kindness,  but  to  use 
great  firmness  if  necessary.  Two  of  Dom 
Bosco's  friends  took  upon  themselvj 
port  him  thither.  They  called ^ 
priest,  and  found  no  difficulty  ii 
out  upon  a  subject  so  near 
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the  future  home  of  his  abandoned  little  ones. 
As  he  simply  unfolded  his  marvellous  plans, 
the  two  friends  exchanged  significant  glances, 
which,  judging  from  the  sequel,  were  not  lost 
upon  Dom  Bosco.  Presently  one  of  them 
said :  u  M.  TAbbe",  we  have  a  carriage  at  the 
door ;  will  you  take  a  drive  with  us  ?  " 

Dom  Bosco  gently  declined  at  first ;  but,  on 
being  urged,  proceeded  with  them  to  the  car- 
riage. 

"Enter,  M.  1'AbbeY'  said  one  of  the  gentle- 
men. 

"After  you,  gentlemen  ! " 

"  But  enter,  I  pray  you,  M.  1' Abbe." 

"  No,  gentlemen  ;  I  know  too  well  what  is 
due  you." 

The  two  friends  sprang  into  the  carriage. 
Dom  Bosco,  instead  of  following,  closed  the 
door  with  a  bang,  and,  in  his  stentorian  voice, 
called  out  to  the  coachman  :  "  To  the  asylum  ! " 

The  coachman,  who  had  received  his  instruc- 
tions, whipped  up  his  horses,  and,  paying  no 
attention  to  the  remonstrances  and  adjurations 
addressed  him  from  within,  never  drew  rein 
until  he  was  inside  the  iron  gates  of  the  es- 
tablishment. 

The  rage  and  indignation  of  his  two  pas- 
sengers was  far  from  convincing  the  driver 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  patient. 
The  doctor  himself  remarked  to  one  of  the  as- 
sistants, "  I  expected  only  one,  but  there  are 
two."  Finally,  when  the  victims  resorted  to 
threats,  they  were  handed  over  to  an  attend- 
ant, with  the  suggestion  of  a  shower-bath,  or 
straight-jacket.  The  unfortunate  gentlemen 
happily  thought  of  sending  for  the  chaplain 
of  the  house,  who  recognized  them,  and  they 
were  set  at  liberty. 

It  was  the  last  attempt  made  upon  the  free- 
dom of  the  holy  priest ;  his  two  friends  ceased 
to  discuss  his  sanity,  and  were  very  silent  re- 
garding what  had  happened  to  them.  But  of 
course  the  story  got  abroad,  and  everybody 
said  that  if  Dom  Bosco  was  filled  with  the 
folly  of  the  Cross,  he  was  not  without  a  share 
of  innocent  mischief,  which,  in  fact,  served 
upon  more  than  one  occasion  to  defeat  the 
snares  of  his  enemies. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1846,  the  holy 
priest,   in    addition    to    his    Oratory,  which 
spiritual  wants  of  three  hundred 
established  a  large  night-school, 
adults  and  children.    However, 
time  to  exercise  the  ministry  in 


the  prisons,  in  the  hospital  of  Cottolengo,  and 
the  refuge  ;  to  visit  numerous  sick  in  the  city, 
besides  writing  for  the  benefit  of  the  children, 
"Histoire  Sainte  &  1'usage  des  ^Icoles,"  "La 
Jeunesse  Instruit"  (a  manual  which  has  al- 
ready gone  through  twenty-four  editions),  "  Le 
Systeme  Metrique  Decimal,"  "Devotion  a 
1'Ange  Gardien,"  "Exercices  sur  la  Mise'ri- 
corde  de  Dieu,"  "Histoire  d' Italic,"  and  a 
number  of  other  class-books. 

But  Dom  Bosco's  indomitable  will  could  not 
sustain  the  body  under  such  incredible  labor. 
In  July  of  the  same  year  a  severe  inflamma- 
tion of  the  chest,  induced  by  a  heavy  cold, 
alarmed  his  friends,  who  knew  how  unfitted  the 
worn  frame  was  to  endure  the  additional  bur- 
den of  sickness.  In  a  few  weeks  their  worst 
fears  were  realized  :  the  doctors  declared  the 
patient  without  strength  to  rally.  One  night, 
which  it  was  feared  might  be  his  last,  the  Abbe" 
Morel,  watching  by  his  bedside,  said :  "  Dom 
Bosco,  will  you  not  ask  God  to  cure  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  answered  ;  "  I  prefer  to  abandon 
myself  to  the  Divine  will." 

"But  think  of  your  children,"  his  friend 
urged ;  "  could  you  leave  them  so  soon  ?  I  beg 
of  you,  in  their  name,  ask  for  your  recovery." 

The  sick  man  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and, 
with  a  smile  full  of  peace,  said  :  "  Yes,  Lord  : 
if  it  be  Thy  good  pleasure,  restore  me  to  health. 
Non  recuso  Idborem" 

The  next  morning  Dom  Bosco  was  pro- 
nounced out  of  danger.  It  was  a  long  con- 
valescence, however ;  but  three  months  in  his 
native  air  of  Murialdo  de  Castelnuovo,  together 
with  his  mother's  careful  nursing,  enabled  him 
to  resume  his  labors  in  the  autumn. 

Madame  Bosco  accompanied  her  holy  son 
on  his  return  to  the  Oratory,  and  became 
housekeeper,  superintendent,  and  matron-in- 
chief  of  the  institution.  Her  duties  were  not 
light,  owing  to  the  generous  hospitality  of  her 
son.  But  the  guests  were  not  formidable,  or 
alarmingly  ceremonious  ;  when  their  numbers 
exceeded  the  accommodations  of  the  modest 
dining-room,  they  were  satisfied  to  sit  on  the 
stairs  or  in  the  court,  where  each  one  emptied 
his  bowl  of  soup  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and 
passed  it  on  to  his  hungry  little  neighbor,  who 
carried  it  to  Mme.  Bosco  to  be  replenished. 
The  service  of  the  table  was  rarely  equal  to  the 
number  of  the  guests  ;  spoons  were  considered 
such  a  prize  that  each  of  the  habitues  of  the 
house  carried  his  own  in  his  pocket. 
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It  was  about  this  time  that  Dom  Bosco  be- 
gan to  lodge  a  few  children  in  the  Oratory ; 
this  doubled  his  mother's  household  labors, 
which,  however,  her  devoted  son  sought  to 
lighten  in  every  possible  way.  At  one  time 
he  himself  built  the  fires,  drew  the  water,  cut 
the  wood  ;  and  on  days  when  Mme.  Bosco  was 
particularly  busy  he  has  been  known  to  don 
an  apron,  and  manufacture  a  polenta,  which 
was  sure  to  be  pronounced  delicious  by  the 
entire  household.  If  his  repairs  on  the  chil- 
dren's clothes  lacked  his  mother's  skill,  they 
made  up  in  durability. 

Every  year  it  became  more  apparent  to 
Dom  Bosco  that  many  of  the  children  lost  the 
fruit  of  his  teaching  in  the  deplorable  lodgings 
to  which  their  extreme  poverty  condemned 
them.  The  accommodations  of  the  Oratory 
being  stretched  to  their  utmost  limit,  he  hired 
a  neighboring  loft,  which,  furnished  with  some 
fresh  straw  and  a  few  blankets,  was  accepted 
as  a  luxurious  shelter  by  numbers  of  little 
waifs  accustomed  to  steal  a  night's  lodging  in 
stables  and  public  buildings.  When  coverlids 
gave  out  in  the  humble  dormitory,  they  were 
supplied  by  bags,  into  which  the  younger 
children  introduced  themselves  and  slept  like 
mice.  Dom  Bosco  usually  visited  them  at 
night,  and  never  dismissed  them  in  the  morn- 
ing without  a  few  words  of  good  counsel.  One 
evening  his  charity  induced  him  to  offer  the 
hospitality  of  the  loft  to  some  little  vagrants 
whose  pitiful  story  elicited  his  compassion  ; 
but  the  next  morning  on  paying  his  usual 
visit,  good  Dom  Bosco  discovered  that  his 
treacherous  guests  had  fled,  taking  with  them 
the  precious  bags  and  all  the  portable  furniture 
they  could  conveniently  carry.  This  experi- 
ence made  him  limit  his  hospitality  in  future 
to  the  children  who  frequented  the  Oratory. 

Many  of  Dom  Bosco's  friends  have  lived  to 
see  the  prediction  fully  realized  which  caused 
them  so  much  concern;  for  the  Oratory  of 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  of  Valdocco  accommodates 
one  thousand  persons,  without  counting  the 
day  boarders ;  it  also  contains  workshops, 
where  the  children  are  taught  the  trades  of 
carpenter,  locksmith,  shoemaking,  printing, 
bookbinding,  etc.  And  this  is  only  one  of  a 
long  list  of  similar  institutions  founded  by 
Dom  Bosco,  of  which  space  will  not  permit  us 
to  make  further  mention.  The  association 

f— hich,  in  1841,  consisted  of  Dom  Bosco  and 
is  little  pupil  Barthe'lemy  Garelli  d'Asti,  now 


exceeds  eighty  thousand  souls ;  and  the  illus- 
trious names  of  two  Pontiffs  (Pius  IX  and 
Leo  XIII)  grace  its  rolls. 

We  have  said  that  prayer  was  Dom  Bosco's 
chief  reliance,  and  so  it  has  proved  in  a  mate- 
rial as  well  as  a  spiritual  sense.  The  funds  for 
the  handsome  Church  of  Notre-Dame  Auxili- 
atrice,  built  by  Dom  Bosco,  close  to  the  Oratory 
of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  came  almost  entirely 
from  offerings  made  in  thanksgiving  for  mirac- 
ulous answers  to  prayer.  People  come  to  the 
good  priest  and  request  his  prayers,  sometimes 
for  spiritual,  sometimes  for  temporal  neces- 
sities ;  his  modest  answer  is  usually,  u  I  will 
ask  the  children  to  pray."  It  is  not  astonish- 
ing that  the  supplications  of  the  faithful  ser- 
vant, united  with  those  of  the  children,  pierce 
the  Heart  of  God,  for  there  are  many  among  his 
flock  who  are  worthy  disciples  of  their  holy 
master ;  he  himself  has  written  the  life  of  a 
child  named  Savio  Domenico,  a  veritable  St. 
Aloysius,  who  died  at  the  Oratory  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  During  his  life  several  miraculous 
favors  were  obtained  through  his  prayers  ;  his 
memory  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  his  com- 
panions, who  constantly  invoke  his  interces- 
sion, and  tell  of  signal  graces  obtained  and  mir- 
aculous cures  effected  through  recourse  to  him. 

No  doubt  Dom  Bosco  has  exceptional  ad- 
ministrative ability.  It  is  said  that  he  retains 
in  mind  the  slightest  details  of  his  institution, 
and  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  each  priest,  professor,  and  employe.  But 
his  life  furnishes  a  noble  example  of  what 
Providence  may  effect  by  means  of  a  docile 
instrument.  That  he  labors  for  God  alone  is 
evident  from  the  fidelity  with  which  he  per- 
forms the  duty  of  the  present  moment,  never 
permitting  himself  to  be  precipitate  or  care- 
less. Hence  the  solidity  of  his  work.  This 
fidelity  is  particularly  apparent  in  his  recep- 
tion of  visitors.  He  is  easy  of  access,  and  re- 
ceives you  as  though  you  were  conferring  a 
favor  on  him ;  consequently  people  sometimes 
trespass  on  his  valuable  time.  But  it  is  said 
that,  however  importunate  the  visitor,  he  lis- 
tens as  kindly  and  patiently  as  if  this  act  of 
charity  were  his  sole  duty. 

Dom  Bosco  is  at  present,  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  the  Holy  Father,  engaged  in 
completing  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at 
Rome,  to  which  is  to  be  attached  a  patronage 
for  the  reception  of  abandoned  children  of  all 
national  ties. 
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Joseph  Haydn.— The  Story  of  his  Life. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Some  happy  weeks  passed  over  Haydn's 
bead.  His  orchestra  was  his  pride  and  delight, 
and  when  he  went  to  his  quiet  home  he  was 
surrounded  by  tender  and  sincere  affection. 
It  is  true  that  he  would  sooner  take  his  meals 
with  the  Keller  family  than  at  the  table  of 
the  functionaries  and  servants  of  the  Count ; 
but  he  had  to  submit  to  Morzin's  will.  How- 
ever, he  still  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  with 
his  friends  those  evenings  on  which  there  was 
no  concert. 

One  day  Count  Morzin  summoned  him.  He 
received  his  Kapellmeister  with  that  distin- 
guished and  condescending  friendliness  which 
rather  raises  than  lowers  the  person  exercis- 
ing it. 

"Mon  cher  Haydn,  I  am  desirous  of  proving 
to  you  how  great  a  value  I  set  on  your  ser- 
vices." 

Haydn  bowed  his  acknowledgment. 

"Au  fait  !  "  continued  Morzin  ;  "  I  am  fully 
aware  that  your  salary  is  not  a  very  splendid 
one ;  but,  as  a  proof  of  my  appreciation,  I  have 
ordered  a  room  to  be  prepared  for  you  in  my 
palace,  and  I  think  that  it  will  please  you.  You 
will  take  possession  of  it  this  evening,  and  to- 
morrow you  can  let  me  know  how  you  slept 
beneath  my  roof.  Eh  bien,  qu'en  dites-vous?" 

Haydn  turned  pale  at  these  words.  "  I  am 
thankful  for  the  favor,"  he  answered,  with  dif- 
ficulty. 

"Et  pourtant!  I  love  the  modesty  that 
makes  no  demands,  but  not  that  which  hesi- 
tates to  accept  benefits.  Monsieur  Haydn,  I 
command  you  to  take  up  your  residence  in  my 
palace  this  very  day.  Out,  je  le  veux!  En- 
tendez-vous?" 

"  Herr  Count,  I  earnestly  pray  you — ' 

"  Monsieur,  I  do  not  understand  you  ! "  in- 
terrupted Morzin,  angrily.  u  My  servants  have 
received  orders  to  bring  your  effects  here." 

"  And  this,  too  ! "  said  Haydn  to  himself, 
bitterly.  "Must  a  dozen  servants  enter  my 
room  to  carry  away  an  old  spinet  that  is 
cracked  at  every  joint,  and  my  earthly  posses- 
sions, which  could  fit  in  a  pocket-handker- 
chief ?  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  honest  pov- 


erty, but  neither  do  I  wish  to  have  it  held  up 
to  be  laughed  at." 

"  Herr  Count,  I  bow  to  your  will,"  said  he, 
firmly  and  decidedly  ;  "  but  I  myself  will  bring 
here  all  that  I  really  need." 

The  Count  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Comme 
vous  voudrez !  Mais  je  vous  dis,  anyone  else 
would  show  himself  more  grateful  than  you 
do,  Monsieur  Haydn.  Adieu  ! " 

Haydn  went  home  in  a  very  excited  and  an- 
gry frame  of  mind.  He  flung  his  hat  into  a 
corner,  threw  himself  into  Keller's  arm-chair, 
and  declared,  with  a  groan  :  "I  will  start  for 
America,  where  a  man  is  not  plagued  with 
stupid  benefits ! " 

The  old  hairdresser  looked  at  him  in  sur- 
prise. "Joseph,"  he  asked,  placing  his  hand 
on  the  young  man's  forehead,  "  are  you  ill,  or 
have  you  turned  crazy  ?" 

"I  almost  wish  I  were  so  ! "  he  cried,  jump- 
ing up.  "  Henceforth  I  am  to  dwell,  and  under 
strict  orders,  in  Count  Morzin's  palace." 

"  Thunder  !  that  will  never  do  ! "  replied 
Keller. 

"So  thought  I  also ;  but  the  Count  told  me 
that  it  must  be  so :  it  is  his  will,  and  of  course 
it  must  be." 

"  But  I  have  a  word  to  say  in  the  matter," 
exclaimed  Carolina.  "  Shall  our  happiness  be 
thus  broken  in  upon  ?  How  shall  we  pass  our 
evenings  when  our  dear  Monsieur  Haydn  is  no 
longer  with  us  ?  That  would  be  as  if  some  one 
robbed  us  of  the  last'  sunbeam  in  our  hearts." 

"  Well,  Joseph  can  at  least  spend  his  even- 
ings with  us,"  said  the  hairdresser.  "  And,  af- 
ter all,  his  dwelling  with  the  Count  will  be 
princely,  whereas  here  he  had  but  a  poor  little 
room  to  sleep  in." 

As  far  as  the  princely  dwelling  was  con- 
cerned, Haydn  need  not  be  alarmed.  He  had 
a  room  opening  on  the  court-yard,  so  poorly 
furnished  that  it  did  not  inspire  him  with  a 
single  thought  of  pride.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  ser- 
vant's room  ;  so  that  he  was  at  the  same  time 
Kapellmeister  and  common  servant. 

Haydn  felt  the  awkwardness  of  his  position, 
but  he  thought  of  his  duty  and  his  love  of 
music,  to  which  he  could  now  devote  himself 
more  than  ever,  and  he  was  happy  and  con- 
tent. The  execution  of  the  orchestra  was  im- 
proving. Count  Morzin  expressed  his  appro- 
bation,— nay,  he  once  went  so  far  as  to  press 
the  master's  hand,  and  whisper  to  him  :  "Mon 
cher  Haydn,  your  performances  are  splendid. 
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I  wish  I  could  sufficiently  reward  you  ;  but  I 
cannot.  Impossible  !  " 

Haydn's  poverty  would  have  prevented  him 
from  ever  thinking  of  marrying  one  of  Keller's 
daughters, — nay,  he  would  have  rejected  the 
thought  as  a  temptation;  but  when  Keller  him- 
self had  urged  the  matter  and  said  :  u  Haydn, 
you  must  take  one  of  my  daughters,'1  his  in- 
clination at  once  pointed  to  Anna,  although 
the  impetuous  Lina  was  not  without  charms 
for  him.  However,  when  he  began  to  sing  the 
praises  of  Anna,  the  father  impatiently  cut 
him  short  with  such  words  as  these  :  "  What 
you  say  of  Anna  is  all  very  true,  but  my  Lina 
is  still  better;  therefore  you  did  well  to  take 
her,  and  not  Anna." 

The  old  man  took  upon  himself  to  make  all 
the  preparations  for  the  wedding,  and  when 
things  did  not  go  as  smoothly  as  he  wished, 
he  would  stamp  his  foot  angrily  and  say  :  "  It 
must  go  on  !" 

Haydn  made  his  visits  regularly  in  the  even- 
ings to  the  family,  which  had  become  very 
much  endeared  to  him.  x  Anna  always  contin- 
ued to  be  like  herself :  she  was  not  exactly  re- 
served— we  should  rather  say  she  was  veiled — 
when  she  spoke  to  Haydn.  Her  words  were 
gentle,  her  voice  trembled,  and  what  she  said 
was  cold,  coming  as  it  did  from  a  broken  heart. 
Lina,  on  the  contrary,  displayed  all  her  virtues 
and  all  her  faults  in  their  most  striking  con- 
trast. She  showed  a  warm  attachment  for 
Haydn,  yet  a  moment  afterwards  she  tortured 
him  with  her  jealousy  ;  she  was  indignant  if 
he  came  a  moment  later  than  she  expected, 
and  when  he  made  his  appearance,  she  would 
remain  sullen  and  silent  for  quite  a  while. 
Now  she  would  speak  to  him  in  the  most  en- 
dearing terms,  and  then,  again,  by  a  bitter 
word,  would  thrust  a  dagger  into  his  heart. 
Haydn  was  sometimes  frightened  at  his  bride, 
and  yet  he  was  pleased  at  this  dazzling  play 
of  colors  in  her  character.  The  lights  and  the 
shades  were  side  by  side,  and  made  the  girl's 
image  all  the  more  attractive.  Often  in  his 
solitary  moments  he  asked  himself  whether 
he  really  loved  her  sufficiently  to  be  happy 
with  her  ;  but  he  could  not  reply  by  an  unre- 
served "  Yes"  or  "  No."  His  friend  Ditters  had 
looked  deeper  into  his  soul  than  he  imagined. 
Ditters  saw  clearly  that  of  his  own  free  will 
Haydn  would  never  have  chosen  for  his  bride 
one  so  unlike  himself  in  disposition  as  Lina,  but 
that  other  influences  must  have  been  brought 


to  bear.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  speak  seriously  to 
his  friend  on  this  point,  though  the  latter  al- 
ways cut  him  short.  "Father  Keller  wishes 
me  to  marry  Lina.  He  has  a  right  to  my  grati- 
tude ;  and  I  take  Lina  for  my  wife  out  of  grati- 
tude, and  not  out  of  love.  I  expect  a  contented 
life  with  her  by  my  side  :  no  earthly  wife  could 
make  me  happy ;  music  alone  can  do  that.'1 

u  Did  you  think  of  Anna  whilst  uttering 
these  words  ?  "  asked  Ditters. 

Haydn  did  not  answer  immediately.  Hi* 
glowing  cheeks  bore  witness  to  his  emotion. 
Finally  he  said:  "Friend,  this  question  I 
should  repel  indignantly  if  asked  by  anyone 
else  ;  but  from  your  lips,  I  am  grateful  for  it. 
Behold,  when  a  rose  blooms  solitary  in  the  for- 
est, and  only  the  sunbeam  that  steals  through 
the  thick  foliage  looks  down  on  it,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  pluck  the  flower  in  order  to  place  it 
in  your  bosom,  to  enjoy  its  beauty  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  see  it  wither  in  your  hands. 
Man  is  made  happy  by  the  ideal,  not  by  hu- 
man creatures.  Lina  will  be  to  me  a  faithful 
and  devoted  companion  through  life,  and  will 
lighten  for  me  the  prosy  side  of  existence ; 
but  when  my  soul  craves  for  nourishment,  I 
need  not  look  to  anything  created :  then  I 
turn  to  music — and  to  God." 

It  was  early  morning,  and  deep  darkness 
brooded  over  the  city.  In  the  private  chapel 
of  the  Brothers  of  Charity  stood  the  bridal 
pair  before  the  priest.  Keller,  Anna,  and  Dit- 
ters were  the  only  witnesses. 

Haydn  answered  "Yes"  to  the  solemn  and 
momentous  question  of  the  priest,  and  his 
voice  trembled  slightly.  Was  it  merely  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  or  was  it  a  presage 
of  the  future  ? 

Haydn^  married  life  was  rather  peculiar.  He 
was  obliged  to  eat  and  sleep  at  Count  Morzin's, 
from  whom  he  must  keep  his  marriage  secret, 
as  if  it  were  a  crime  ;  otherwise,  he  would  in- 
fallibly be  dismissed.  Besides  this,  Haydn, 
growing  more  and  more  attached  to  his  soli- 
tary room  in  Morzin's  palace,  often  spent  days 
together  over  his  compositions,  and  forgot  en- 
tirely that  he  had  a  wife,  who  expected  him 
with  growing  anxiety  and  impatience.  When 
he  at  last  thought  of  her,  and  breathlessly 
rushed  up  the  high  stairs  to  her  dwelling,  he 
was  received  with  tears  and  reproaches,  which 
increased  in  bitterness  with  each  delay,  so  that 
it  became  harder  and  harder  for  him  to 
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pacify  his  offended  spouse.  On  Sunday  after- 
noons they  could  not  go  out  walking  together 
like  other  people,  for  fear  the  stern  Count 
should  meet  them,  and  discover  their  secret 
marriage.  All  these  causes  were  more  than 
sufficient  to  cast  a  cloud  over  the  spirits  of  the 
young  married  couple.  But  this  was  not  all. 
Amiable  as  old  Keller  showed  himself  to  his 
son-in-law,  relieving  him  from  all  expenses 
for  housekeeping;  conscientious  also  as 
Haydn  was  in  carrying  home  every  cent  that 
he  earned,  and  placing  it  in  Lina's  hands,  still 
she  always  reproached  him  for  not  bringing 
enough.  Lina  thought  only  of  the  future, 
when  she  would  have  her  own  house  to  live 
in  with  Haydn,  and  she  began  to  purchase 
household  articles  for  that  time ;  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  prices,  she  was  recklessly  extrava- 
gant. As  to  herself,  she  considered  that  she 
was  no  longer  merely  the  insignificant  daugh- 
ter of  a  hairdresser,  but  Madam  Kapellmeis- 
terin,  who  ought  to  be  dressed  in  better  style 
than  formerly.  Like  drops  of  water  on  a  hot 
stove,  the  small  earnings  of  Haydn  melted 
away  in  Lina's  prodigal  hands ;  and  things 
soon  came  to  such  a  pass  that  he  actually 
dreaded  to  enter  Keller's  house,  knowing  full 
well  that  he  would  be  met  by  demands  for 
money.  Then  followed  reproaches  as  to  how 
little  he  earned,  and  how  poor  a  hand  he  was 
to  make  his  talent  appreciated ;  he  should 
compose  more  industriously,  and  sell  his  pro- 
ductions dearer ;  and  he  should  also  demand  a 
higher  salary  from  the  Count,  for  two  hun- 
dred gulden  was  a  beggarly  pittance,  of  which 
Morzin  ought  to  be  ashamed.  Haydn  did  the 
best  he  could.  He  composed,  but  there  were 
no  purchasers  for  his  scores  ;  he  helped  vari- 
ous church  choirs,  and  received  the  usual 
small  fee ;  he  even  ventured  to  make  to  the 
Count  a  modest  but  plain  representation  of 
the  propriety  of  increasing  his  salary.  But 
this  was  an  unfortunate  step ;  for  Morzin  got 
so  angry  that  he  called  Haydn  a  bold  and 
insolent  fellow,  which  cut  our  hero  to  the 
quick.  When  his  courage  was  thus  brought 
to  the  lowest  ebb,  he  sought  out  Ditters,  to 
whom  he  related  all  his  sorrows  ;  but  in  him 
he  found  a  Job's  comforter,  who  told  him  that 
every  ass  must  carry  his  own  burden,  and 
Haydn  had  shown  himself  little  better  than 
an  ass  in  his  marriage.  Thus  there  remained 
to  him  but  one  spot  where  he  found  rest,  and 
that  was  the  dark  corner  in  St.  Stephen's 


Church  already  mentioned,  where  he  could 
pour  out  his  soul  before  the  Mother  of  Sor- 
rows, and  weep  his  grief  away.  The  Count 
grew  daily  more  exacting  with  the  orchestra. 
Concerts  and  balls  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession.  It  often  happened  that 
Haydn  could  not  find  time  to  take  his  din- 
ner, still  less  to  visit  his  wife,  whose  temper 
was  growing  more  and  more  sensitive. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  when  the  snow 
melted  and  spring  returned  to  greet  the  land. 
Whilst  this  season  revived  nature,  it  also 
caused  many  a  human  heart  to  beat  more 
gladly  and  to  rejoice  at  the  sunshine  within. 
When  the  first  blossoms  and  flowers  began  to 
appear,  Morzin  summoned  his  orchestra  and 
informed  them  that  in  a  week  they  were  to 
leave  Vienna  and  proceed  to  his  castle  in  Bo- 
hemia. Morzin's  countenance  brightened  up 
as  he  made  this  announcement.  He  himself, 
with  his  wounded  heart  and  his  hidden  sor- 
row, the  cause  of  which  no  one  knew,  evi- 
dently longed  for  retirement. 

Haydn's  parting  with  his  wife  was  gloomy. 
Lina  had  but  few  words  of  comfort  for  him. 
The  desire  of  ruling,  covetousness,  and  jeal- 
ousy were  plainly  indicated  in  her  words. 
Haydn  bowed  his  head,  and  felt  one  misery 
superadded.  Heretofore  he  had  borne  every- 
thing in  silence  ;  but  that  Lina  should  strew 
his  future  path  with  jealousy,  fell  like  poison 
on  his  heart.  There  is  a  baleful  star,  a  dark 
shadow  over  the  lives  of  many  great  men  ;  and 
they  who  are  so  rich  in  mental  treasures,  are 
often  beggars  as  regards  the  heart ;  and  they 
who  do  much  for  others,  often  cannot  procure 
for  themselves  the  most  desirable  of  all  bless- 
ings— peace.  Haydn  belonged  to  this  un- 
happy number.  His  wife  grovelled  on  the 
earth,  whilst  his  genius  raised  him  aloft. 
More  .striking  contrasts  cannot  easily  be 
found ;  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  Haydn's 
virtues  that  in  these  circumstances  his  genius 
was  not  crushed, — nay,  perhaps  his  earthly 
sorrow  only  made  him  soar  with  the  greater 
vigor  towards  heaven  ;  and  when  all  was  dis- 
sonance around  him,  he  took  his  flight  thither 
where  all,  even  the  bitterest  sorrow,  is  turned 
into  harmony.  Old  Keller  felt  his  departure 
keenly.  He  had  become  so  warmly  attached 
to  his  Joseph  that  life  without  him  seemed  in- 
sipid and  barren.  It  was  touching  to  hear 
how  he  lamented  his  departure,  and  longed  for 
autumn  to  bring  him  back.  "Joseph,"  he 
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said,  laughing  through  his  tears,  "  I  will  soon 
visit  you.  No  drop  of  wine  would  have  any 
taste  for  me  if  I  did  not  hope  to  see  you  soon 
again.  May  God,  therefore,  watch  over  you  ; 
and  in  His  mercy,  may  He  send  snow  in  Au- 
gust, in  order  that  your  Count  may  be  driven 
back  with  you  out  of  his  rat's-nest  in  Bo- 
hemia ! " 

The  Count  made  the  journey  to  his  Castle 
of  Lukavec,  near  Eger,  in  his  heavy  coach, 
with  his  dog  and  his  smelling-flask  beside  him. 
The  musicians,  with  Haydn  at  their  head, 
travelled  on  foot  over  the  dusty  roads,  like  a 
veritable  strolling  band, — their  violins  and 
flutes  under  their  arms,  their  baggage  and  the 
heavier  instruments  on  a  wagon  that  followed 
them  slowly.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
orchestra  were  Viennese,  with  an  inexhausti- 
ble fund  of  good  humor ;  others,  Bohemians, 
who  were  delighted  to  breathe  the  air  of  home 
once  more  ;  for,  in  their  opinion,  the  earthly 
paradise  was,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  Bohemia. 
Thus  a  pleasant  week  was  passed.  It  is  true 
that  it  sometimes  rained,  that  their  poor  gar- 
ments were  soaked,  and  that  they  splashed 
through  muddy  roads  with  boots  not  in  the 
best  of  repair ;  but  that  was  no  drawback  to 
the  good  humor  of  the  party.  It  was  only  on 
the  eighth  day,  when  the  lonely  castle  appeared 
before  them,  in  the  midst  of  a  gloomy  forest, 
that  they  became  serious,  almost  sullen.  Who 
could  preserve  cheerfulness  in  such  a  dismal 
solitude  ?  The  Count  received  the  orchestra 
with  cold  and  dark  looks.  The  soiled  condi- 
tion of  the  men  after  such  a  long  tramp  of- 
fended his  delicate  nerves.  He  seemed  to  think 
it  a  mere  matter  of  course  for  the  poor  fellows 
to  toil  painfully  along  through  heat  and  wet 
and  dirt  for  a  whole  week. 

"  From  to-morrow  forward  there  will  be  a 
concert  daily,  bien  entendu ! "  were  his  orders 
to  Haydn.  "  My  major-domo  will  inform  you 
each  time  at  what  hour." 

Haydn  did  not  suspect  all  that  these  words 
implied,  but  he  and  his  musicians  were  soon 
to  learn.  With  the  growing  depression  of  the 
Count,  who  every  day  became  more  serious, 
gloomy,  and  downcast,  his  capriciousness  also 
increased.  At  almost  any  hour  of  the  day, 
and  even  of  the  night,  Morzin  would  call  for 
his  orchestra.  Often  there  was  quite  a  ferment 
amongst  some  of  the  members,  and  several  de- 
clared, in  open  and  violent  anger,  that  they 
would  rather  tramp  through  the  world  as 


begging  musicians  than  be  any  longer  the 
slaves  of  the  Count.  Haydn  pacified  them  as 
long  as  he  could,  but  at  last  he  could  do  noth- 
ing with  them;  the  whole  orchestra  threat- 
ened to  leave  during  that  night.  Haydn  begged 
and  entreated  them,  but  in  vain.  "  Let  us  at 
least,  make  one  more  trial,11  he  said  to  them. 
"  In  the  morning  let  us  go  together  into  the 
forest,  where  no  one  can  find  us,  and  stay 
there  till  after  the  Count  has  arisen ;  and  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night  let  every  one  betake  him- 
self to  his  bed.  During  the  balance  of  the  day 
the  Count  may  command  us  as  he  pleases.11 

The  proposition  was  accepted  by  all,  and 
next  day  they  started  out  into  the  woods,  car- 
rying their  instruments  with  them.  Arriving 
where  the  fir-trees  spread  their  branches  over 
the  swelling  moss,  they  threw  themselves  on 
the  ground.  At  a  signal  from  Haydn,  the 
instruments  were  tuned,  and  the  melodies 
sounded  soft  and  wonderfully  sweet  through- 
out the  forest.  Thus  they  continued  to  play 
for  an  hour  or  more  with  growing  enthusiasm. 
At  last  Haydn  expressed  the  wish  to  return. 
The  musicians  rose  from  the  moss,  when  Count 
Morzin  stepped  up  to  Haydn,  laid  his  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  and,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with 
emotion,  said :  "  My  dear  Kapellmeister,  I  was 
very  far  from  expecting  this  proof  of  your  re- 
gard." 

Haydn  was  bewildered.  He  instinctively 
raised  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  as  though  to 
unravel  to  himself  how  it  was  that  Morzin  sud- 
denly started  up  out  of  the  moss  like  a  spirit. 
He  had  no  suspicion  that  the  poor  Count  was 
accustomed  occasionally  to  betake  himself  to 
the  solitude  of  the  forest  at  early  dawn,  there 
to  seek  relief  for  his  sadness. 

"And  yet  I  pray  you,11  continued  Morzin,  af- 
ter a  pause,  "  not  to  enter  these  woods  again. 
They  are  my  last  refuge." 

Weeks  and  months  passed  as  slowly  as  if 
time,  which  usually  travels  so  fast,  had  leaden 
weights  attached  to  its  feet.  It  was  seldom 
that  a  guest  stopped  at  the  castle  for  even  a 
night.  Life  in  the  forest  vale  was  as  uniform 
as  the  strokes  of  a  pendulum.  Summer  passed 
away,  and  autumn  made  its  appearance  in  the 
land.  The  Count  was  growing  more  and 
more  retired.  The  refusal  of  the  orchestra  to 
humor  his  whims  at  all  hours  of  the  night  as 
well  as  of  the  day  provoked  him  so  much  that 
he  seldom  asked  them  to -play,  and  when  he 
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did,  he  always  added  the  clause  :  "  If  it  is  not 
disagreeable  to  the  musicians.11 

The  news  received  by  Haydn  from  Vienna 
was  almost  as  uniform  as  his  life.  Longing, 
impatience,  discontent  with  her  lot — this  was 
the  substance  of  the  young  wife's  letters. 
Haydn  on  his  part  sighed  for  the  first  appear- 
ance of  snow.  Vienna,  with  its  artistic  enjoy- 
ments, was  the  object  of  all  his  wishes ;  and 
though  his  wife  was  far  from  occupying  his 
entire  soul,  still  he  felt  a  growing  desire  for 
home.  The  leaves  began  to  fade,  the  fields 
were  torn  up  by  the  plows,  and  the  cawing 
rooks  hunted  for  their  food  in  the  furrows. 
The  days  were  growing  shorter  and  shorter. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


In  Memoriam. 

MOST  REV.  JAMES  FREDERICK  WOOD,  D.  D.,  ARCH- 
BISHOP OF  PHILADELPHIA,  WHO  PELL  ASLEEP 
IN  CHRIST,  JUNE  20,  1883. 

"1TJHEN  great  men  die, — or  men  whom  Earth 
W      calls  great, 

Heroes  of  nature,  giants,  free  and  broad, 
(Too  oft,  alas  ! — tho'  throned  in  regal  state, — 

Ranking  as  pygmies  in  the  sight  of  God.) 

When  (so  called)  great  men  die,  a  gruesome  awe 
Doth  fill  the  land,  like  that  of  winter's  eve, 

When  golden  rays,  at  sunset,  swift  withdraw, 
And  all  the  clouds  in  leaden  blankness  leave. 

But  when  a  man  who  is  both  good  and  great, 
Melts,  like  the  morning  star,  at  summer  dawn — 

Lo  !  sunrise- splendors  on  his  mem'ry  wait, 
And  glory  gilds  the  path  his  steps  have  gone. 

For  unto  such  shall  Life  decree  no  more 
Its  twilight  gloom,  its  night  of  dark  decay  ; 

But  Death  shall  be  a  radiant  corridor 
To  lead  the  soul  to  realms  of  endless  Day. 

0  star,  dissolve  in  light !  0  great  and  good, 
Melt  in  the  splendor  of  empyreal  skies  ! — 

Here  lie  the  ashes  of  JAMES  FREDERICK  WOOD, 
But  there  our  Prelate  smiles  in  Paradise  ! 

ELEANOR  C.  DONNELLY,  IN  The  Catholic  Standard. 


EVERY  one  ought  to  be  attentive  to  his  spir- 
itual advancement,  always  believing  that  he 
does  less  than  what  is  in  his  power  to  do,  and 
that  he  deceives  himself  when  he  imagines  he 
does  more  than  he  ought. 


A  True  Child  of  Mary. 


The  following  account  of  the  singular  con- 
version of  a  young  actress  was  found  amongst 
the  papers  of  the  famous  Father  de  Ravignan, 
who,  for  obvious  reasons,  would  not  permit 
the  narrative  to  be  made  public  during  his  life- 
time : 

My  mother  was  very  unfortunate  in  her 
marriage ;  and  when  she  had  reached  the  age 
of  forty,  she  was  forsaken  by  her  husband, 
after  he  had  squandered  all  her  little  fortune. 
Thus  she  found  herself  all  alone  in  Paris,  with- 
out money,  without  friends,  without  employ- 
ment. Unfortunately,  it  was  at  this  time  that 
she  gave  birth  to  me,  and  I  was  thus  the  means 
of  increasing  her  distress. 

My  poor  mother  was  not  blessed  with  that 
firmly  rooted  piety  which  teaches  us  to  bear 
with  patience  all  the  misfortunes  sent  us  by 
God ;  but  her  confidence  in  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin was  very  lively.  In  my  earliest  years,  I 
remember  that  she  taught  me  to  say  this  little 
prayer,  which  I  find  in  my  prayer-book  now  : 
"  0  my  God,  I  give  Thee  my  body  and  soul, 
my  heart  and  my  life  ;  I  give  myself  entirely 
to  Thee.  Grant  me  by  Thy  grace  rather  to 
die  than  to  offend  Thee  by  mortal  sin.  Amen." 

I  was  very  proud  that  my  name  was  Mary. 
At  home  I  was  called  Josephine ;  but  if  any 
one  asked  me  my  name,  I  answered  at  once  : 
"  Mary  !  I  have  the  Blessed  Virgin's  name." 

At  six  years  of  age,  my  mother  sent  me  to 
the  theatre  to  learn  to  dance.  Some  one  then 
offered  to  teach  me  to  play,  and  the  offer  was 
accepted.  I  thus  became  an  actress,  and  was 
quite  successful.  I  sometimes  heard  little 
girls  talking  about  First  Communion ;  my 
mother  had  never  spoken  of  It.  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  must  receive  It ;  but  no  priest 
would  admit  me,  because  I  belonged  to  the 
theatre.  At  last  I  said  to  my  mother :  "They 
do  not  want  me  in  the  Roman  Church :  I 
will  make  up  for  that,  and  go  to  the  French 
Church."  [This  was  a  sect  existing  at  that 
time  in  Paris.]  I  sought  out  the  founder  of 
this  religion — M.  ChStel, — told  him  my  story, 
and  he  received  me  kindly.  I  was  quite  de- 
lighted at  this.  "  I  shall  now  receive  my  First 
Communion,"  I  said.  But  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
did  not  know  what  It.  meant;  however,  that 
did  not  trouble  me,  and  I  felt  quite  happy  at 
the  thought.  I  was  present  at  a  baptism  ad- 
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ministered  by  Chfttel,  who  said,  as  he  poured 
the  water  on  the  head  of  the  child  :  "  I  baptize 
thee  in  the  name  of  God,  and  of  Christ  the 
Legislator." 

I  asked  him  what  was  a  legislator,  and  he 
explained  it  to  me. 

"And  do  you  not  believe  that  Christ  is  God?" 
I  asked. 

He  answered  :  "  I  have  been  to  college,  and 
there  I  learned  that  one  and  one  are  two  and 
one  are  three." 

"And  do  you  believe  that  Mary  is  a  Virgin  ?  " 

"No." 

That  was  enough  for  me.  I  went  home,  and, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  said  to  my  mother :  "  God 
does  not  want  me,  it  seems.  But  neither  will 
I  receive  Communion  from  a  man  who  makes 
Jesus  a  legislator,  and  Mary  acommon  woman." 

I  always  prayed.  I  worked  constantly.  Be- 
sides my  occupations  in  the  theatre,  I  did  a 
good  deal  of  work  with  my  needle,  by  which 
I  made  some  money.  I  was  surrounded  by 
wickedness,  and  saw  it  practised  even  by 
women  whom  I  most  loved.  I  pitied  them. 
My  mother  had  instilled  lessons  into  my  heart 
which  nothing  could  root  out.  I  was  poorly 
dressed,  and  had  potatoes  to  eat,  but  I  was 
happy  with  my  mother.  People  used  to  mock 
me,  and  tell  me  that  if  I  wanted  I  might  be 
dressed  in  cashmere.  "Yes,"  I  answered: 
"  but  I  would  thus  soon  bring  my  mother  to 
her  grave."  I  was  one  of  the  first  tm  the  boards 
of  the  theatre,  and  was  in  consequence  much 
admired.  If  I  mention  this,  it  is  that  you 
may  know  what  protection  Mary,  my  Heav- 
enly Patroness,  extended  over  me  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  dangers. 

My  mother  was  taken  ill,  and  I  had  to 
keep  watch  with  her  at  night,  as  I  could  not 
employ  a  servant.  I  continued  to  play ;  went 
to  the  rehearsals  during  the  day,  and  had  to 
spend  the  night  in  learning  my  part,  which  I 
did  beside  my  mother's  bed.  And  here  God 
showed  me  His  favor  and  protection.  My 
salary  was  very  small,  though  I  was  counted 
as  the  first;  and  notwithstanding  this,  and 
though  my  poor  mother  was  confined  to  her 
bed  for  four  months  and  a  half,  and  it  required 
a  good  deal  of  money  for  medicines  and  doc- 
tors, I  made  no  debts,  and  went  through  the 
trial  with  honor.  Did  I  get  ill  from  fatigue 
and  worry  ?  Not  at  all ;  for  I  prayed  to  God, 
and  God  helps  those  that  pray  with  their 
whole  heart. 


Even  when  I  passed  the  last  night  with  my 
mother  I  did  not  understand  that  the  agony 
was  at  hand.  Her  last  words  were  :  "  Mary,  I 
love  you!"  and  she  breathed  forth  her  soul. 
Oh,  what  a  night !  I  bad  never  left  my  mother 
during  my  whole  life ;  and  now,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  I  was  all  alone,  without  parents, 
without  friends,  without  means,  without  God, 
for  I  knew  Him  not  then  !  I  swore  to  my 
mother  there,  in  presence  of  her  lifeless  body, 
that  I  would  remain  worthy  of  her.  The  peo- 
ple tried  to  take  me  away  from  her,  but  I  said, 
"  No !  I  will  not  leave  her,  except  at  the  grave." 
I  had  the  courage  to  bury  her.  At .  last  she 
was  taken  away  from  me — but  not  forever :  I 
shall  see  her  again  one  day.  Daily  I  went  to 
the  graveyard  of  Montmartre,  and  when  I  re- 
turned I  threw  myself  on  my  knees  in  the 
middle  of  my  room ;  I  had  my  mother's  por- 
trait before  me  ;  I  had  also  a  crucifix,  that  had 
lain  on  her  corpse.  I  kissed  the  crucifix,  I 
kissed  the  portrait,  and  my  life  passed  between 
these  two  images.  You,  my  Father,  do  not 
understand,  perhaps,  such  great  love  for  a 
creature :  you  belong  entirely  to  God.  But 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  my 
mother  as  a  supernatural  being.  My  com- 
panions brought  me  155  francs.  They  knew 
my  distress  ;  I  made  no  secret  of  it,  for  I  did 
not  need  to  blush  at  it. 

At  last  I  heard  you  preach,  Father.  You 
brought  light  into  my  confused  ideas.  But  I 
was  still  very  ignorant  in  matters  of  religion. 
....  On  Low  Sunday,  Father,  I  got  a  place 
near  the  foot  of  the  pulpit.  "  I  will  write  to 
Father  de  Ravignan,"  I  thought.  "He  can 
surely  obtain  the  favor  from  the  Archbishop. 
I  must  go  to  Communion."  I  wrote  to  you, 
then,  Father.  You  know  the  rest ;  but  what 
you  do  not  know  is  that  my  soul  is  no  longer 
the  same,  neither  is  my  heart.  Those  good  la- 
dies to  whom  you  introduced  me  have  changed 
my  whole  being. 

Oh,  I  thank  Thee,  my  God !  I  thank  thee, 
Rev.  Father  !  I  have  received  Holy  Commun- 
ion, and  this  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  I  am 
the  happiest  of  women.  Ah  !  once  I  thought 
that  I  loved  God ;  but  no :  it  was  God  that 
loved  me.  I  also  loved  Mary,  but  not  with 
such  a  holy  love  as  she  has  for  us.  I  do  not 
know  what  are  the  designs  of  God  in  my  re- 
gard ;  but  if  it  is  His  will  to  make  me  happy, 
He  can  send  me  every  trial  that  He  wills ;  I 
will  endeavor  to  bear  all  with  a  heart  that 
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clings  entirely  to  Him.  If  God  preserves  me 
in  the  faith  that  He  has  bestowed  upon  me,  I 
can  do  everything  for  Him.  Now  I  under- 
stand the  martyrs. 

I  beg  your  forgiveness,  Father,  for  the  length 
of  my  letter ;  I  am  not  much  accustomed  to 
write.  It  is  only  out  of  obedience  to  you  that 
I  have  entered  into  particulars.  When  I  speak 
of  my  mother  I  never  grow  tired. 

My  first  care  after  I  left  the  theatre  was  to 
prepare  for  Holy  Communion.  God  grant  that 
when  I  am  leaving  this  world  I  may  again 
kneel  at  the  Holy  Table !  Let  my  whole  life 
be  for  God,  for  Jesus,  for  Mary,  for  those  good 
ladies,  and  for  you,  my  Father. 

MARIE. 

Thus  has  our  divine  Lord  His  chosen  souls 
everywhere.  The  example  of  this  poor  girl 
may  serve  both  as  a  reproach  and  an  encour- 
agement to  us :  a  reproach,  to  think  that, 
with  all  the  helps  and  the  means  of  grace  that 
surround  us,  we  are  so  far  from  being  fervent 
Christians ;  and  an  encouragement,  as  show- 
ing the  power  of  divine  grace,  and  of  the  in- 
tercession of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  triumph 
over  the  greatest  obstacles  that  may  beset  our 
path  in  life. 

— •  »  » — 

The  Sanctuary  of  Guadaloupe. 


BY    B.   8. 


About  a  league  distant  from  the  city  of 
Mexico,  on  one  of  the  hills  forming  the  moun- 
tain chain  of  Tepeyayac,  stands  the  famous 
Mexican  sanctuary  of  Guadaloupe,  which  dates 
from  the  Spanish  Conquest.  The  legend  that 
gave  rise  to  its  foundation  is  well  authenti- 
cated, and  is  thus  related  by  the  Mexicans  : 

In  the  year  1531,  ten  years  after  the  landing 
of  the  Spaniards  under  Cortez,  and  ere  the 
beneficent  light  of  Christianity  had  banished 
the  hideous  Aztecan  idols,  a  newly  converted 
Indian,  who  had  received  in  baptism  the  name 
of  Juan  Diego,  dwelt  in  the  Indian  village  of 
Tolpetlac.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  went 
frequently  to  Santiago  Tlaltiluclo,  where  the 
Franciscans  taught  the  Christian  Doctrine. 
One  day  as  he  was  passing  over  the  mountain 
he  heard  strains  of  entrancing  sweetness,  such 
as  he  had  never  yet  listened  to  either  amongst 
the  Spaniards  or  his  own  countrymen.  Look- 
ing round  in  astonishment,  he  beheld  a  brill- 


iant rainbow,  and  in  its  centre,  surrounded  by 
a  soft,  transparent  cloud,  a  beautiful,  mild  and 
%  gracious  lady.  She  was  attired  like  those  of 
his  country,  only  with  far-surpassing  mag- 
nificence. The  poor  ignorant  Indian  had  no 
suspicion  of  whom  she  was,  but  h§  felt  no 
fear ;  and  when  he  drew  near  her,  she  told  him 
that  she  was  the  Mother  of  God,  and  wished  to 
have  a  temple,  dedicated  to  her,  erected  on  the 
place  whereon  she  stood,  promising  her  special 
protection  to  all  who  should  pray  there.  She 
desired  him  to  make  known  her  wishes  to  the 
Bishop,  and  then  disappeared. 

Juan  Diego  went  straight  to  the  Bishop, 
Don  Juan  de  Zumarraga,  a  Franciscan  friar, 
and  related  to  him  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
The  Bishop,  however,  gave  no  credence  to  the 
tale,  and  sent  him  away.  Three  more  visions 
did  our  Lady  vouchsafe  to  the  perplexed  In- 
dian, insisting  on  her  request  being  complied 
with.  Not  venturing  to  approach  the  Bishop 
again,  Juan  determined  to  consult  his  con- 
fessor on  the  subject ;  he  also  desired  to  speak 
to  him  about  his  uncle,  Juan  Bernardino,  who 
was  dangerously  ill.  Fearing  that  the  Mother 
of  God  would  again  appear  to  him,  he  took 
another  route  to  Tlaltiluclo ;  but  when  he 
reached  a  place  now  marked  by  a  mineral 
spring,  the  vision  appeared  to  him  for  the  fifth 
time,  and,  telling  him  that  his  uncle  was  quite 
cured,  she  ordered  him  to  pull  some  flowers  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain  and  to  bring  them  to 
the  Bishop  as  a  sign  of  the  truth  of  his  narra- 
tion. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  barren  moun- 
tain top  produced  nothing  but  briars  and  this- 
tles ;  however,  when  the  Indian  went  there 
he  found  it  covered  with  fresh,  beautiful,  fra- 
grant blossoms.  Placing  some  in  his  talma, 
he  hastened  to  the  Bishop's  residence,  and,  on 
the  announcement  of  the  prodigy,  was  at  once 
admitted  into  his  presence. 

Juan  Diego  related  his  adventure  with  much 
simplicity,  and  when  he  opened  his  talma  to 
show  the  flowers,  lo  !  the  Bishop  and  his  at- 
tendant priests  fell  on  their  knees,  as  if  struck 
by  lightning ;  for  on  the  favored  Indian's 
azate  the  picture  of  our  Blessed  Lady  was  im- 
pressed, as  formerly  the  sacred  Face  of  our 
Saviour  on  Veronica's  handkerchief. 

All  doubt  was  now  at  an  end  :  the  miracle 
was  visible.  It  took  place  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember, 1531,  under  the  Pontificate  of  Clement 
VII,  and  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
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V.  The  Bishop  congratulated  the  favored  In- 
dian, and  took  the  picture  to  his  house,  whence 
it  was  * oon  removed  to  the  Cathedral. 

Obedient  to  the  order  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
the  Bishop  erected  a  hermitage  of  adobe  *  on 
the  spot  sanctified  by  the  apparition  ;  and  the 
miraculous  picture  was  placed  there  in  1533. 
Juan  Diego  took  up  his  abode  in  a  little  hut 
close  by,  dying  seventeen  years  later,  at  the. 
age  of  seventy-four.  His  uncle  died  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty- six,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel. 

This  chapel  was  replaced  in  1622  by  a  more 
worthy  edifice,  which  cost  800,000  piasters ; 
and  so  liberal  were  the  alms  of  the  numerous 
pilgrims  that  the  sanctuary  was  soon  richly 
adorned,  even  more  so  than  the  Cathedral. 
Unfortunately,  much  of  its  wealth  was  seques- 
tered during  the  last  Mexican  war.  The  prin- 
cipal least,  which  is  held  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember, is  celebrated  with  a  pomp  scarcely  sur- 
passed in  Home  itself,  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  all  the  State  officials  being  present. 

The  miraculous  picture  represents  our  Lady 
in  the  costume  of  a  noble  Aztec.  She  wears 
a  long  tunic  reaching  to  her  feet,  and  a  kind 
of  mantn,  or  veil,  which  covers  the  head.  The 
complexion  is  dark,  the  hair  black,  and  the 
whole  expression  most  attractive  and  engag- 
ing ;  the  material  on  which  it  has  been  painted 
(probably  by  the  hands  of  angels)  is  a  species 
of  cloth  peculiar  to  the  country  and  woven 
out  of  the  fibres  of  a  certain  Mexican  plant. 

In  the  year  1821,  the  Mexican  Emperor 
Iturbide  instituted  there  the  Order  of  Guada- 
loupe,  which  was  suppressed  for  a  time,  but 
re-established  by  Santa  Aima  in  1853.  It  is 
the  highest  Mexican  honor,  and  the  sanctuary 
is  held  to  this  day  in  the  greatest  veneration 
by  all  classes  of  people. 


*  A  kind  of  Mexican  clay. 


A   Pilgrim's   Letter. 

DEPARTURE  FROM  PARIS — TOURS— BORDEAUX — 
LOURDES  ;  THE  NATIONAL  PILGRIMAGE  ;  MIRAC- 
ULOUS CURES  WITNESSED — TOULOUSE — POITIERS 
— ORLEANS— THE  CHATEAU  OK  BLOIS—  ISSOUDUN 
— RETURN  TO  PARIS. 

MT  DEAR  R :— I  left  Paris  last  Thursday 

fortnight  for  Lourdes,  with  only  one  companion. 
A  friend  had  drawn  up  a  plan  for  our  journey, 
which  we  have  followed  closely.  We  left  Paris  in 
the  morning  at  half  after  eight,  and  arrived  at 


Tours  about  two ;  drove  first  to  the  hotel,  and, 
having  made  all  necessary  arrangements,  went  to 
visit  the  famous  Church  of  St.  Martin,  which  is 
one  mass  of  ex-votos  in  honor  of  the  Saint.  The 
present  building  can  hardly  be  called  a  church  ; 
the  original  was  destroyed  ;  this  is  merely  a  chapel ; 
but  the  people  expect  to  rebuild  the  church  in  all 
its  former  splendor  when  better  times  come. 

The  place  where  St.  Martin  lived  and  the  mon- 
astery he  built  is  now  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  We  drove  there  to  see  the  nuns.  The  Su- 
perioress is  Madame  de  Montalembert,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  celebrated  Count  de  Montalembert. 
She  is  young — not  more  than  36  or  ^Oi  I  think, — 
with  blue  eyes,  and  intellectual  features.  She  re- 
ceived us  very  graciously.  She  speaks  English 
well,  and  is  very  bright  and  animated  in  conver- 
sation. She  sent  for  an  Irish  nun— Madam  O'Ma- 
honey— who  could  hardly  speak  a  word  of  English, 
and  who  laughed  when  I  asked  how  it  happened. 
She  told  me  she  was  a  cousin  of  Daniel  O'Connell ; 
that  her  parents,  in  order  to  educate  their  children, 
left  Ireland  and  settled  in  France.  The  children 
married  and  remained  ;  hence  they  know  their 
native  country  only  as  foreigners.  She  took  us  all 
over  the  premises,  and  pointed  out  and  explained 
everything.  The  monastery  was  immense  at  one 
time,  but  very  little  of  it  now  remains. 

The  entrance  is  by  a  little  door  at  the  side  of 
the  main  one  from  which  St.  Bernard  preached 
the  Crusade.  St.  Martin's  room  is  at  the  back  of 
the  house  ;  there  he  lived,  said  Mass,  and  died. 
Twenty-one  saints  lived  here ;  I  don't  remember 
their  names  ;  but  one  great  Saint,  whom  I  am  not 
likely  to  forget,  dwelt  here  for  two  years  with  St. 
Martin— St.  Patrick.  The  cells  which  both  oc- 
cupied are  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  are  now  lit- 
tle chapels  in  which  Mass  is  said.  It  was  so  in- 
teresting to  visit  all  those  tiny  rooms,  and  think  of 
the  holy  men  that  once  occupied  them.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  convent  is  beautiful,  the  grounds  ex- 
tensive, and  well  laid  out  in  flower-beds  and  fine 
shaded  walks. 

From  the  convent  we  went  to  visit  the  bouse  of 
M.  Dupont,  better  known  as  the  Holy  Man  of 
Tours.  His  room  is  just  as  he  left  it.  The  chair 
in  which  he  died  is  there,  but  there  will  not  be 
much  of  it  left  soon,  as  every  visitor  tries  to  ap- 
propriate a  portion.  We  tore  some  of  the  lining 
to  take  with  us.  The  lower  part  of  the  house  is 
now  a  little  chapel,  always  filled  with  devout  peo- 
ple. 

There  are  many  fine  churches  in  Tours  and  we 
visited  them  all.  It  is  a  grand  city,  having  many 
things  worth  seeing,  had  one  the  time. 

Next  morning  we  went  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Martin,  heard  Mass  and  received  Holy  Commun- 
ion ;  then  started  for  Bordeaux.  It  was  8  a.  m. 
when  we  left  Tours,  and  at  2  p.  m.  we  were  at  our 
destination.  My  first  visit  here  as  elsewhere 
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to  the  churches,  which  I  found  more  or  less  fine. 
Bordeaux  is  certainly  a  beautiful  city,  with  over 
215,000  inhabitants.  It  would  require  at  least  a 
week  to  see  it  to  advantage.  We  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  following  morning  at  8^,  and  arrived 
at  Lourdes  at  2  in  the  afternoon.  Before  leaving 
Paris  I  had  fortunately  telegraphed  to  a  friend  at 
Lourdes  to  secure  a  room  for  us,  otherwise  we 
should  not  have  found  one.  It  was  the  time  of 
the  great  National  Pilgrimage,  and  every  place 
was  filled.  There  were  30,000  people  in  the  pil- 
grimage, besides  1,000  sick  that  arrived  that  even- 
ing and  next  morning.  We  found  the  Grotto 
crowded  with  people,  many  of  whom  were  praying 
before  the  railing. 

We  got  up  as  near  as  we  could,  and  saw  a 
young  girl  in  a  bed  with  her  foot  and  leg  bound 
up  in  cloths.  A  few  minutes  later  she  rose,  and 
cried  out :  "  I  am  cured ! "  got  off  her  bed  and 
walked.  The  priests  and  people  sang  the  Magni- 
ficat. The  young  girl  then  walked  up  to  the  Ba- 
silica. We  managed  to  get  close  to  her,  and  Miss 

D spoke  to  her.    She  said  she  had  not  walked 

for  15  months.  Doctors  had  declared  that  to  save 
her  life  amputation  above  the  knee  was  indis- 
pensable. She,  therefore,  came  to  Lourdes  to  ask 
the  Blessed  Virgin  to  cure  her,  and  her  prayer 
was  granted  on  the  instant.  She  is  from  Toulouse 
— a  poor  girl,  16  years  of  age.  I  spoke  to  her  also, 
and  she  told  me  that,  while  praying,  all  at  once 
she  felt  a  terrible  pain,  then  a  heat  came,  and 
finally  the  limb  began  to  move,  when  she  knew 
she  was  cured.  Her  diseased  limb  had  been  much 
swollen,  but  the  swelling  was  now  gone.  She 
walked  as  firmly  as  I  did.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
witness  her  joy  at  being  cured.  She  wrote  her 
name  on  one  of  my  cards — Anna  Castex. 

The  next  morning — Sunday  -  we  went  to  the 
Grotto  at  9  o'clock.  It  was  pouring  rain,  but  all 
the  poor  sick  were  before  the  railing.  The  Na- 
tional Pilgrimage  is  always  well  arranged.  There 
must  have  been  three  or  four  hundred  priests  with 
it.  There  were  nuns  and  ladies,  young  and  old, 
to  care  for  the  sick  ;  and  gentlemen  of  noble  fam- 
ilies carried  them  from  the  different  hospitals ;  they 
came  with  the  pilgrims  for  this  purpose.  Other 
gentlemen  remained  in  the  piscinas  (baths)  to 
bathe  the  sick  men  and  boys,  while  ladies  rendered 
the  same  service  to  the  women  and  girls  It  was 
a  beautiful  sight  to  see  all  so  devoted  to  the  poor 
sufferers.  The  married  ladies  remained  in  the  pis- 
cinas with  the  nuns  to  bathe  the  sick,  while  the 
young  ladies,  with  white  aprons,  were  continually 
going  from  one  invalid  to  another,  giving  them  a 
drink  of  water,  wine,  or  soup  with  bread. 

There  were  many  young  men  among  the  inva- 
lids, all  cripples  of  some  kind.  One  young  officer, 
suffering  from  a  nervous  disease  which  afflicted 
his  whole  body,  could  not  walk.  He  was  put  into 
the  bath,  and  came  out  cured,  walking  as  well  as 


I  can.  It  was  touching  to  see  the  poor  fellow  cry 
for  joy.  How  thankful  he  must  be  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin ! 

With  what  fervor  we  prayed  in  that  holy  Grotto! 
and  what  a  sight  it  presented  !  All  the  sick  were 
in  front,  and  the  people  all  around  ;  the  priests 
directing  the  prayers  ;  ihe  pilgrims  on  their  knees, 
with  arms  extended,  kissing  the  ground  in  all  the 
rain  and  mud.  At  last  we  got  to  the  railing  at 
the  Basilica,  which  overlooks  the  Grotto,  and  there 
remained  from  11  o'clock  till  6  in  the  evening. 
It  was  a  good  place  to  see  all  the  sick,  and  those 
that  came  out  of  the  baths  cured.  Among  the  num- 
ber were  several  priests  and  nuns.  There  was  one 
young  priest  in  a  dying  condition ;  indeed,  I 
thought  he  could  not  live  the  day.  His  sister  was 
on  a  stretcher  near  him,  paralyzed.  It  was  a  sad 
sight  to  see  two  of  the  same  family  so  afflicted. 
The  sister  was  put  into  the  bath,  and  came  out 
cured  ;  but  one  could  see  that  her  joy  was  not 
complete  so  long  as  her  brother  lay  ill ;  she  had 
asked  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  cure  him,  and  let  her 
suffer.  The  brother,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  to 
see  his  sister  well.  When  his  turn  came  to  go  into 
the  bath,  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  door  to  see  him 
come  out — which  he  did— perfectly  cured  !  How 
the  people  sang  the  Magnificat !  Such  a  miracle, 
— a  dying  man  come  to  life !  He  walked  to  the 
Grotto,  blessing  the  people  as  he  went. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  write  of  all  the  mir- 
acles I  saw  ;  there  were  sixty-five,  twenty- seven 
of  which  I  was  a  witness  of.  At  7  o'clock  p.  m. 
the  baths  were  always  closed,  and  at  8  o'clock  there 
was  a  procession. 

The  pilgrims,  with  lighted  tapers,  left  the  Grotto 
through  the  winding  path  that  leads  up  to  the 
Basilica,  then  down  in  front  of  the  church  to  a 
beautiful  cross  lately  erected  on  the  boulevard. 
(Many  things  have  been  done  to  embellish  the 
place  since  you  were  here.)  The  procession  was 
the  grandest  sight  I  ever  witnessed.  There  must 
have  been  upward  of  20,000  people  present,  and 
ajl  were  singing.  The  voice  of  the  young  priest 
that  had  been  cured  was  one  of  the  loudest.  He 
walked  barefoot,  carrying  his  shoes  in  his  hands. 
I  forgot  to  say  that  there  were  a  Protestant  minis- 
ter and  wife  from  England  present,  who  became 
Catholics  after  witnessing  the  miracles.  They 
were  so  urgent  to  be  admitted  into  the  one  true 
Fold,  that  they  were  baptized  and  received  Holy 
Communion  on  the  spot.  During  the  day  the  new 
convert  acted  as  brancardier ;  his  wife,  also,  waited 
on  the  sick.  I  could  not  learn  their  name. 

If  you  ever  return  to  Lourdes,  be  sure  to  be 
there  during  the  National  Pilgrimage,  for  it  is 
really  a  grand  sight.  We  left  Lourdes  Thursday 
morning  at  half  after  9,  and  arrived  at  Toulouse  at 
3  p.  m.  It  is  a  city  of  131,000  inhabitants.  There 
are  some  fine  churches  here, — one  in  particular, 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Saturnin.  A  priest  of  the  place 
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was  so  kind  as  to  show  us  all  over  it,  even  down 
into  the  crypt,  where  there  are  most  precious  relics. 
I  bought  a  book,  which  I  shall  send  you,  giving  full 
descriptions  of  everything.  To  my  taste,  St.  Satur- 
nin's  is  the  finest  church  of  its  style  in  the  world, 
at  least  all  the,others  in  Toulouse  are  nothing  in 
comparison  to  it. 

A  great  object  of  interest  in  Toulouse  is  the 
garlic  market.  It  was  the  harvest,  and  there  was 
nothing  but  garlic  ;  in  fact,  Toulouse  is  the  garlic 
market  of  France.  Ship  loads  of  the  article  are 
sent  thence  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Such  heaps 
of  white  garlic  !  there  seemed  enough  to  supply  a 
dozen  worlds  and  the  man  in  the  moon 

We  left  Toulouse  at  11  o'clock  on  Friday  night, 
and  arrived  in  Poitiers  next  day,  at  11.55.  It  is  a 
delightful  place  ;  its  situation  is  beautiful  beyond 
description.  The  great  attraction  there  is  the 
Church  of  St.  Radegonde.  The  Saint's  tomb  is  in 
the  crypt,  and  crowds  of  pilgrims  surround  it  con- 
stantly. We  heard  Mass  in  this  church  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  and  received  Holy  Communion  in 
the  crypt,  whose  walls  are  covered  with  ex-votos. 
There  is  also  in  Poitiers  a  very  old  church,  called 
the  Temple  of  St.  John,  which  dates  from  the  third 
•century.  It  is  no  longer  used  as  a  church,  but  is 
preserved  as  a  relic  of  ancient  times.  Some  think 
it  was  used  as  a  pagan  temple  before  the  time  of 
Christ.  Whatever  it  may  have  been,  it  is  now  a 
.great  curiosity,  and  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
Prance. 

On  Monday  we  left  Poitiers  for  Orleans.  Our 
first  run  was  to  the  Cathedral  of  Sainte  Croix,  ex- 
teriorly a  beautiful  building.  It  used  to  contain 
.some  very  fine  pictures,  but  the  Government  or- 
dered them  taken  down,  "because  they  spoiled  the 
beauty  of  the  architecture  of  the  interior."  These 
paintings  are  now  in  the  sacristy.  In  our  pere- 
grinations through  the  city  we  visited  the  house 
of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  of  Agnes  Sorel,  and  of  Francis  I. 
The  Hotel  de  Ville,  once  a  palace,  is  very  fine.  We 
were  shown  the  room  in  which  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots'  husband  died,  etc.,  etc. 

From  Orleans  we  went  to  Blois  to  visit  the 
Chateau,  a  magnificent  palace.  What  thoughts 
crowd  the  mind  as  one  wanders  from  room  to 
room  within  those  walls  where  so  many  kings  have 
lived  and  so  many  crimes  have  been  committed  1 
Here  lived  Catharine  de  Medicis  and  her  son;  here, 
too,  she  died. 

From  Blois  we  went  to  Issoudun,  where  there  is 
a  pilgrimage  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
We  were  disappointed  to  learn  from  the  lady  pro- 
prietress of  our  hotel  that  the  church  had  been 
closed  by  the  Government  for  the  last  three  years. 
I  asked  her  why  the  people  did  not  rise  in  a  body 
and  protest  against  such  proceedings  ;  but  judge 
of  my  surprise  when  she  answered  that  the  people 
were  as  bad  as  their  representatives.  We  went  to 
Mass,  therefore,  in  the  parish  church,  where  there 


is  a  side  chapel  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  We  received  Holy  Communion  there,  as 
we  presented  ourselves  to  our  Blessed  Lady  as  pil- 
grims. 

Thursday  morning  saw  us  again  en  route,  hav- 
ing taken  our  places  in  the  train  for  Paris,  which 
left  at  11  o'clock.  At  half- past  3  p.  m  ,  we  were 
once  more  in  Boulevard  des  Jnvalides.  You  can 
form  an  idea  of  our  reception.  All  were  glad  to 
see  us  back,  and  anxious  to  hear  every  detail  re- 
lating to  our  visit  to  Lourdes. 

My  next  trip  will  be  to  Paray-le-Monial.  A  dear 
old  French  lady  is  going  to  get  some  friend  of 
hers  to  accompany  me.  It  is  not  far  from  Paris: 
we  leave  at  9  in  the  morning,  and  reach  Paray-le- 
Monial  at  4.  As  soon  as  I  make  that  pilgrimage 
to  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  have  returned  to  Paris, 
I  shall  be  satisfied-  perhaps. 

Faithfully  yours, 

A.  M.  D. 


Catholic  Notes. 


The  obsequies  of  the  venerable  Archbishop  of 
Philadelphia  and  of  the  beloved  Patriarch  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  Most  Rev.  Francis  Norbert  Blanchet, 
long  Archbishop  of  Oregon  City,  were  hardly  con- 
cluded, than  the  following  sad  message  was  re- 
ceived from  St.  Martin's  Convent  in  Brown  County, 
.Ohio:  "Archbishop  Purcell  is  dying."  He  passed 
from  earth  on  the  night  of  the  4th  inst.  Sur- 
rounded by  devoted  Sisters,  and  attended  by  his 
faithful  chaplain,  the  last  days  of  this  great  soldier 
of  the  Cross  were  happy  and  restful— a  prelude  to 
eternal  peace. 

On  the  same  day  another  prelate  was  added  to 
the  death  roll  of  the  American  hierarchy.  The 
Rt.  Rev.  John  McMullen,  first  Bishop  of  Daven- 
port, breathed  his  last  early  in  the  morning,  after 
enduring  with  noble  Christian  fortitude  a  long 
and  painful  illness.  He  had  not  yet  completed  the 
second  year  of  his  episcopal  life,  but  his  priestly 
career  was  long  and  fruitful.  In  God's  sight,  his 
cheerful  acceptance  of  death  was  doubtless  more 
meritorious  than  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  episco- 
pate for  half  a  century.  The  memory  of  Bishop 
McMullen  will  be  revered  by  all  who  knew  him. 


The  announcement  by  cable,  on  Monday  of  last 
week,  of  the  death  of  the  famous  Irish  Dominican 
Father  Burke  was  a  painful  shock.  English  papers, 
received  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  made 
mention  of  his  happy  restoration  to  almost  perfect 
health.  A  grand  voice  is  hushed  for  evermore, — 
such  a  one  as  is  heard  but  few  times  in  a  century, 
— a  voice  that  resounded  through  the  whole  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  ;  always  commanding  atten- 
tion, and  influencing  for  good  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  thousands.  Father  Burke  was  fully  as  well 
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known  and  as  much  admired  in  the  United  States 
as  in  Ireland.  His  visit  to  this  country  and  his 
expose  of  Froude  are  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind. 
He  never  forgot  the  warm  welcome  he  received 
here,  and  his  mind, we  have  been  told,  was  filled  with 
tender  memories  of  America.  Those  who  loved  him 
and  whom  he  loved  will  not  forget  to  pray  for  him. 


The  Wahrheits-Freund  says : 

"  Our  Roman  correspondent  sends  us  from  Rome  the 
following  cable  dispatch,  dated  June  30th  :  '  The  Rev. 
Patrick  William  Riordan,  rector  of  St.  James's  Church, 
in  Chicago,  has  been  named  Coadjutor  to  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  of  San  Francisco  cum  jure  successionis.' 

It  will  be  no  surprise  to  those  who  know  the 
work  and  worth  of  Father  Riordan  to  hear  that 
he  has  been  chosen  for  such  an  important  post ; 
a  zealous,  efficient,  experienced  and  worthy  priest, 
he  will  make  such  a  bishop  as  any  diocese  might 
rejoice  to  have  for  its  ruler  and  guide. 


We  are  indebted  to  a  kind  friend  in  Rome  for 
a  copy  of  an  important  work,  "De  Rebus  Hi- 
berniae  Nuperrima  Apostolicse  Sedis  Acta,"  which 
has  lately  been  issued  by  command  of  the  Holy 
Father.  It  is  a  collection  of  documents  relative  to 
Ireland,  emanating  from  His  Holiness,  and  con- 
sists of  the  three  letters  addressed  to  his  Eminence 
Cardinal  McCabe,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  dated 
respectively  January  9,  1881;  August  1,  1882; 
and  January  1,  1883 ;  also  the  instruction  ad- 
dressed by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Propa- 
ganda, under  date  June  1, 1880,  to  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
McGettigan,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Primate  of 
all  Ireland  ;  and,  finally,  the  letter  addressed  by 
the  same  Sacred  Congregation,  May  11,  1883,  to 
the  Irish  Episcopate,  relative  to  the  "  Parnell  Tes- 
timonial Fund."  This  pamphlet,  which  it  would 
be  well  for  those  who  have  been  talking  so  disre- 
spectfully about  the  Holy  Father  to  study  with 
care,  demonstrates  most  clearly  that  he  has  ever 
been  actuated  by  the  same  principles  with  regard 
to  Ireland,  and  that  the  Irish  race  has  no  truer 
friend  or  more  prudent  adviser. 


Les  Missions  Catholiques  makes  mention  of  the 
martyrdom  of  still  another  devoted  missionary ; 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Seminary  des  Missions 
Etrangeres  has  sent  the  following  message  to  the 
editor : 

"  Our  procurator  of  Hong- Kong  telegraphed  to  us 
yesterday  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  :  '  Bechet 
beheaded.'  The  details  will  riot  reach  us  for  five  weeks, 
but  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  our  young  confrere 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Anamites ;  and  the  events 
that  are  occurring  at  Tonkin  make  us  fear  that  he  is 
not  the  only  victim." 

Rear- Admiral  Benjamin  Sands,  a  retired  officer 
of  the  U.  S.  N.,  whose  death  occurred  in  Washing- 


ton, on  the  1st  inst.,  was  a  devout  Catholic.  The 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Mirror  states 
that  he  passed  from  earth  during  the  recitation  of 
the  Rosary.  Admiral  Sands  entered  the  Navy  in 
1828,  and  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  1874, 
having  reached  the  age  of  sixty-two.  He  served 
with  great  distinction  in  the  Mexican  War  and  the 
Civil  War  of  1861-65. 
May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


Death  has  been  busy  of  late  with  Archbishops. 
A  cable  despatch  last  week  announced  the  sudden 
demise  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  John  Strain,  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh.  He  was 
born  Dec.  8, 1810 ;  consecrated  by  Pope  Pius  IX, 
Sept.  25, 1864 ;  and  was  translated  to  the  Archie- 
piscopal  See  of  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh  in 
March,  1878. 

The  hierarchy  of  Scotland  was  restored  by  Apos- 
tolic Letters  of  his  Holiness  Leo  XIII,  dated  the 
4th  of  March,  1878. 

The  model  for  the  statue  which  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  is  to  erect  to  the  memory  of  Margaret 
Haughery  is  completed.  It  represents  her  life- 
size,  sitting  in  a  chair,  with  a  child  standing  by 
her  side.  Mrs.  Haughery  was  a  noted  philanthro- 
pist of  New  Orleans.  Her  parents  died  early,  and 
her  aunt,  a  Mrs.  Richards,  although  a  strict  Bap- 
tist, had  the  child  brought  up  in  the  religion  of 
her  parents,  who  were  Catholics.  On  attaining 
her  majority  she  married  Charles  Haughery,  who 
settled  in  New  Orleans  in  November,  1835.  He 
died  a  few  years  later.  About  this  period  she  be- 
came acquainted  with  Sister  Regis,  and  through 
her  influence  became  connected  with  the  Poydras 
Female  Orphan  Asylum.  About  1840,  through 
the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Haughery,  the  Camp  Street 
Asylum  was  built.  In  1852  she  opened  a  large 
dairy  on  Seventh  Street.  Mainly  through  her  as- 
sistance the  St.  Vincent  Infant  Asylum  and  St. 
Elizabeth  Asylum  were  afterward  built.  These 
institutions  are  all  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity.  She  also  gave  liberally  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Home  of  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  in 
charge  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  In  1859 
or  1860  she  gave  up  the  dairy  business  and  took 
charge  of  the  D'Aquin  Bakery,  which  is  now 
known  as  Margaret's  Bakery.  On  one  occasion, 
when  she  applied  to  a  large  grocery  for  provisions, 
she  was  laughingly  told  by  a  member  of  the  firm  : 
"  We  '11  give  you  all  you  can  pile  on  a  wheel- 
barrow, if  you  will  take  it  to  the  asylum  your- 
self." The  offer  was  promptly  accepted.  She 
brought  a  barrow,  which  was  loaded  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  and  wheeled  it  away  in  triumph,  saying 
she  would  cheerfully  do  the  same  everyday  for  the 
orphans  if  she  had  the  opportunity.  She  died  in 
New  Orleans  early  in  1882,  beloved  and  honored 
by  all. 
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We  are  pained  to  announce  the  death  of  the 
Very  Rev.  Thomas  Walsh,  Vicar-General  of  the 
diocese  of  Hartford,  and  for  twenty-five  years 
pastor  of  Meriden.  A  noble  priest— may  he  rest 
in  peace ! 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  appeal  which  was 
made  by  the  Catholic  press  last  summer  in  behalf 
of  the  Carmelite  Nuns  of  New  Orleans  has  not  re- 
sulted as  it  was  hoped  it  would.  The  position 
of  these  poor  daughters  of  St.  Teresa  remains 
much  the  same  ;  and  unless  generous  friends  come 
to  the  rescue,  the  work  begun  last  year  will  have 
to  be  suspended.  The  assurance  of  a  remem- 
brance in  the  prayers  of  these  holy  recluses  ought 
to  procure  them  numerous  helpers  for  the  erection 
of  their  new  convent  and  chapel. 


New  Publications. 


THB  WORKS  OF  ORESTKS  A.  BBOWNSON.  Collected 
and  Arranged  by  Henry  F.  Brownson.  Vol.  IV. 
Containing  the  Writings  on  Religion  and  Society 
prior  to  the  Author's  Conversion.  Detroit :  Thorn- 
dike  Nouree,  Publisher.  1883. 

Those  who  read  this  volume  should  read  it  from 
beginning  to  end ;  they  will  then  observe  the 
steps  by  which  a  pure,  fearless  and  honest  mind 
is  led  to  the  truth.  In  the  beginning,  the  argu- 
ments one  finds  are  such  as  are  now  uttered  every- 
day at  the  street  corners  without  the  logical  se- 
quences which  are  their  refutation  ;  but  as  the 
work  goes  on,  the  dawning  of  truth  appears  break- 
ing over  the  mind  of  the  writer  iu  rosy  flushes, 
such  as  those  with  which  the  day-god  lights  up 
the  hills  of  Colorado.  The  infidelity  of  Dr.  Brown- 
son's  earlier  writings,  studied  apart  from  the  later 
developments  of  his  mind,  would  be  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  that  of  Ingersoll,  because  of  the  ac- 
companying candor  and  evident  honesty.  But, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  sequel,  as  they  should 
be,  these  rationalistic  doctrines  are  shown  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation,  and  illustrate  the  Divine 
promise,  "  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find."  Not  a  book  to 
take  up  in  an  idle  hour,  or  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  young  and  illiterate,— it  is  a  study 
rather  for  the  philosopher,  the  metaphysician, 
the  psychologist  This  volume  has  an  excellent 
portrait  of  the  author  as  he  looked  in  early  man- 
hood. 

EPISCOPAL  NOMINATIONS.  Do  the  Interests  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  States  Require  that  Priests 
should  have  the  Power  of  Nominating  Bishops  ? 
Remarks  on  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain  ;  with  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  selecting  the  men  to  govern  the  Church  in 
this  Country.  The  Financial  Question,  the  Educa- 
tional Question,  and  some  other  grave  questions, 


addressed  to  the  Priests  of  the  United  States.  By 
th.-ir  Fellow-Priori,  Rev.  P.  Corrigan.  Sullivan  & 
Schaefer,  Printer*,  60  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y.  1883. 
This  is  a  pamphlet  of  about  50  pages.  We  have 
read  it  carefully,  and  commend  it  to  the  attentive 
perusal  of  our  brother-priests.  We  hope  also  that 
it  may  secure  the  attention  of  all  the  Rt.  Rev.  and 
Most  Rev.  Bishops  and  Archbishops.  We  should 
like  to  see  the  School  Question  treated  at  length 
by  the  same  writer  ;  the  few  suggestions  that  he 
makes  on  the  subject  create  in  us  an  appetite  for 
more.  His  remarks  on  the  management  of  church 
property  are  also  well  put ;  in  fact,  the  pamphlet 
is  full  of  good  thoughts  forcibly  expressed.  Ap- 
pearing at  a  time  when  the  Archbishops  of  the 
country  are  about  to  assemble  in  Rome,  and  when 
there  is  prospect  of  a  Plenary  Council  for  the 
United  States,  it  seems  to  us  most  timely. 

—  BLESSED  RITA  OK  CASCIA. — We  published 
more  than  a  month  ago  a  delightful  and  carefully- 
prepared  sketch  of  the  life  of  Blessed  Rita  of  Cas- 
cia,  from  the  busy  pen  of  Miss  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly. 
Devotion  to  La  Bienheureuse  seems  to  be  growing 
rapidly ;  for  a  neat  little  brochure  entitled  "  St. 
Rita  of  Cascia  "  has  just  reached  us  from  the  press 
of  McCormick  Bros.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  It  is  a 
translation  from  the  Spanish  by  Miss  Katherine 
A.  M.  Sweeny  of  that  city,  and  comprises  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  Blessed  Rita's  life,  and  a  novena  in 
her  honor.  We  make  use  of  the  words  "  Blessed 
Rita  "  advisedly,  since  the  holy  Augustinianess  of 
Cascia  has  never  yet  been  formally  raised  upon 
the  altars  of  the  Church.  She  was  beatified  on 
July  the  16, 1627,  at  Rome,  in  the  Church  of  San 
Agostino,  by  Pope  Urban  VIII ;  and  would  have 
been  canonized  in  1737,  but  the  necessary  means 
for  that  "consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished 
for"  were,  at  that  time,  wanting.  At  Cadiz,  in 
Spain,  the  people,  in  years  long  gone  by,  intro- 
duced the  custom  of  calling  her  Saint.  By  this 
title  she  is  known  to  Spaniards  and  Portuguese, 
who  call  her,  moreover,  (because  of  her  powerful 
influence  with  God)  "  La  Santa  de  los  imposibles" 
All  through  India,  South  America,  and  Mexico  her 
name  is,  therefore,  met  with  as  Santa  Rita.  It  is, 
probably,  the  prevalence  of  this  pious  custom  in 
Spain  which  led  to  the  little  error  (Saint  Rita)  in 
the  original  of  Miss  Sweeny's  devout  translation. 
Archbishop  Alemany  has  given  his  imprimatur  to 
the  sketch,  which,  with  its  appended  novena,  is  full 
of  religious  fervor  and  unction  ;  but  the  work 
would  have  gained  in  literary  finish  had  the  trans- 
lator adhered  less  scrupulously  to  the  idioms  of  the 
Spanish  text.  We  also  miss  from  the  narrative 
the  account  of  the  miraculous  Bees  of  the  Blessed 
Rita,  which  were  the  subject  of  the  famous  Friar 
Cotta's  muse.  Miss  Donnelly's  rendition  of  those 
graceful  lines  in  her  recent  sketch  in  THE  "  AVK 
MARIA  "  has  been  the  theme  of  much  admiring 
comment. 
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Uouth's  Department. 


Dedication  for  a  Boy's  Scrap-Book. 

BY    K.   C.    D. 

Open  the  leaves,  and  turn  the  page, — 
Useful  treasure,  this  book  of  ours, — 
Running  over  with  maxims  sage, 
Scraps  of  humor,  poetic  flowers  ! 
Charming  medley  of  savant  and  saint, 
Rare  mosaic  of  science  and  song  ; 
A  sort  of  olla  podrida  quaint, 
Pottage  for  weak,  and  salad  for  strong  ! 
Beauty  and  purity,  here,  we  find,— 
Old  fashioned  Faith,  all  undiminish'd  ; 
Oh  !  as  you  value  your  peace  of  mind, 
Keep  it  the  same  till  the  book  is  finished  ! 


In  the  Days  of  Queen  Bess. 


^  ATE  in  the  autumn  of  1581,  a 
lonely  house  stood  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  well-known  English 
forest ;  no  other  buildings  were 
near  it,  except  its  own  barns 
and  out-houses  for  the  sheltering  of 
cattle.  England  had  just  passed 
through  the  disastrous  reign  of  Henry 
VIII,  and  the  succeeding  ones  of  his 
son  and  daughter,  Edward  and  Mary.  The 
country  had  enjoyed  a  comparative  peace  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
Tudor,  whose  policy,  rather  than  humanity, 
had  given  a  temporary  cessation  to  the  perse- 
cution of  Catholics  which  raged  so  fearfully 
under  her  monstrous  father. 

During  this  short  period  of  peace,  which, 
after  all,  was  only  comparatively  peaceful,  the 
owners  of  the  lonely  house  I  have  mentioned 
had  passed  to  their  reward,  leaving  their  little 
son  and  daughter  the  inheritance  of  the  Cath- 
olic Faith,  which  they  had  kept  intact  through 
all  the  dangers  of  that  dreadful  time.  Little 
Gregory  and  Katherine  grew  to  early  youth 
under  the  careful  training  of  their  old  nurse,  a 
faithful  Catholic  ;  and  they  sometimes  enjoyed 
the  instructions  of  the  "  Seminary  priests,"  as 
they  were  called,  who  came  from  Douay,  fac- 
ing danger  and  death  to  keep  alive  in  loyal 
hearts  the  Faith  that  had  been  wrested  from 
the  nation. 


As  time  had  gone  on,  from  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  Elizabeth's  policy  had  changed, 
and  penal  laws  were  enacted  of  greater  cruelty 
than  those  of  her  predecessors.  All  those  who 
were  absent  from  the  services  of  the  estab- 
lished Protestant  church  were  called  "recu- 
sants," and  fined ;  this  fine  was  subsequently 
increased  to  twenty  pounds  a  month.  The 
saying  of  Mass  was  forbidden,  as  also  the  shel- 
tering of  a  priest ;  and  anyone  who  gave  or 
received  absolution  was  declared  guilty  of  high 
treason. 

On  the  day  my  story  begins,  late  in  the  af- 
ternoon, two  horses  were  led  to  the  door  of 
the  house,  whence  Gregory,  dressed  for  a  jour- 
ney, issued,  followed  by  a  servant,  who  car- 
ried his  cloak  and  other  appointments.  The 
entire  household  was  assembled  to  see  them 
mount  and  ride  away  ;  Katherine  and  the  old 
nurse  stood  at  the  front.  Gregory  embraced 
his  sister  affectionately,  while  she  was  dissolved 
in  tears.  "Now,  may  God  guard  you,  dearest 
brother,"  she  said,  "  and  grant  we  meet  again!" 

"Amen,  with  all  my  heart,  swee"t  Katherine," 
answered  Gregory ;  "  yet,  if  God  wills  other- 
wise, grieve  not ;  for  we  go  in  the  interest  of 
our  gracious  Queen  and  Lady,  in  whose  ser- 
vice it  were  well  to  die." 

The  brother  and  sister  gazed  at  each  other 
meaningly ;  those  were  times  in  which  the 
very  trees  seemed  turned  to  spies,  and  they 
did  not  know  whom  to  trust.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  their  caution,  had  it  not  been  for  Greg- 
ory's restraining  hand,  Katherine  would  have 
thrown  herself  at  the  feet  of  his  travelling 
companion.  Checked  by  her  brother,  she 
stepped  forward  and  held  out  her  hand  to  the 
servant,  who  stood  at  a  respectful  distance. 
ft  It  does  not  ill  become  me  to  give  my  hand 
to  you  in  token  of  farewell,  since  you  are  to 
be  my  brother's  valet,  and  a  faithful  one,  I 
doubt  not,"  she  said.  She  felt  that  she  must 
touch  that  hand  once  more. 

"  I  thank  you,  fair  mistress,"  answered  the 
servant,  bowing  over  the  little  trembling  hand. 
"That  I  shall  be  faithful  I  promise  you.  God 
bless  you,  my  child ! "  he  added,  below  his 
breathj;  "adieu,  my  mistress  !"  he  said,  aloud. 

Hastily  the  pair  mounted,  and,  Gregory  lead- 
ing, they  were  soon  lost  to  sight  beneath  the 
forest  trees. 

At  the  end  of  eight  days,  Gregory  returned 
to  his  sister,  who  had  spent  the  intervening 
time  in  the  most  terrible  anxiety.  She  fol- 
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lowed  him  upstairs  to  a  certain  room,  where 
Gregory  touched  a  panel  in  the  wall,  that 
rolled  back  and  disclosed  a  second  room,  the 
•  existence  of  which  no  one  would  have  sus- 
pected. The  brother  and  sister  stepped  hastily 
within,  and  the  panel  sprang  back  behind 
them. 

"Tell  me,  Gregory,  where  and  how  did  you 
leave  Father  Campion  ?  "  exclaimed  Kather- 
ine,  as  soon  as  they  were  secure. 

"  Safe  at  the  next  station,  dear,"  answered 
her  brother.  "  He  sent  you  his  blessing  once 
again.  There  a  packet  awaited  him  from 
Father  Parsons,  who  labors  now  in  the  North. 
The  Queen  grows  more  cruel  each  day ;  and 
Father  Campion  is  sought  by  name,  and  sin- 
gled out  from  among  the  others.  Many  Cath- 
olic laymen  languish  in  prisons  in  the  most 
dreadful  condition,  and  loaded  with  chains. 
Mr.  Thomas  Pounde,  of  Belmont,  is  still  held, 
and  his  sufferings  are  increased  by  the  defiance 
he  has  given  to  his  examiners.  Ah,  Kather- 
ine,  these  are  fearful  times,  and  the  news  I 
bring  does  but  add  to  our  previous  burden." 

"  May  God  help  us,"  cried  Katherine,  "  and 
save  our  holy  Father  Campion  !  To  think, 
Gregory,  that  when  he  was  not  of  our  Faith, 
he  should  have  embraced  it  in  such  times  as 
these  ;  and,  being  safe  in  Douay,  should  have 
returned  to  die  for  it  here  ! " 

"  Yes,  sister  :  that  is  indeed  the  reason  that 
they  hunt  him  and  clamor  for  his  blood.  But 
the  Queen  is  much  too  wise  to  allow  that  to  be 
the  reason  alleged  :  it  is  high  treason  of  which 
he  is  accused — to  deprive  him,  if  they  can,  of 
the  honor  of  a  martyr." 

"  Yet  such  he  will  be  if  they  kill  him,  and 
as  such  those  who  come  after  us  shall  honor 
him.  Come,  let  us  go  :  it  is  getting  late,  and 
I  dare  not  remain  here  longer."  And  together 
they  descended  into  the  hall  below. 

Three  weeks  passed  by.  One  day,  early  in 
the  month  of  December,  a  rider  on  a  horse 
flecked  with  foam  dashed  into  the  court-yard 
of  the  solitary  house. 

"  What  news  do  you  bring,  friend  ?  "  asked 
Gregory,  as  the  travel-stained  messenger  en- 
tered the  hall. 

"  News  that  it  grieves  me  to  tell,  as  it  will 
pain  you  to  hear." 

u  Speak  ! "  cried  Gregory  and  Katherine  to- 
gether. 

"  Father  Edmund  Campion,  of  blessed  mem- 

.„- 


"  What ! "  interrupted  Gregory  ;  "  is  he  no 
more?" 

"  He  died  a  martyr  on  the  first  day  of  this 
month,  after  having  been  vainly  tortured  to 
confess  the  treason  of  which  he  was  not 
guilty,"  answered  the  man,  in  a  voice  choked 
with  grief. 

A  groan  burst  from  Gregory's  lips.  To- 
gether he  and  his  sister  fell  upon  their  knees, 
and  the  messenger  knelt  with  them. 

"  Be  comforted,  my  children,"  he  said,  after 
a  few  moments  ;  "  our  blessed  Father .  is  in 
glory.  I  am  a  priest ;  and  I  ask  you  to  shel- 
ter me  to-night,  and  summon  the  Catholics  of 
the  vicinity  to  Mass  and  confession  in  the 
morning." 

Gregory  sprang  to  his  feet.  "  Thrice  wel- 
come, Father  ! "  he  cried.  "  I  will  go  at  once 
to  summon  those  who  may  wish  to  hear  Mass, 
and  can  be  trusted  to  know  of  your  presence." 

"  Do  not  be  too  careful,  my  son,  to  call  only 
those  who  care  to  hear  Mass,"  answered  the 
priest;  "but  urge  those  who  should  be  here 
and  are  indifferent.  As  to  my  safety,  we  will 
leave  that  to  God." 

Accordingly,  before  the  break  of  day,  muf- 
fled figures  crept  from  the  shadows  of  the  trees 
into  the  court-yard  ;  and  the  first  rays  of  the 
rising  sun  saw  many  assembled  in  the  secret 
room,  and  the  priest,  in  chasuble  and  stole, 
standing  at  the  improvised  altar.  One  by  one, 
the  company  received  Holy  Communion, — the 
solemnity  of  the  act  heightened  by  the  danger 
that  threatened  them  all,  and  the  martyrdom 
that  was  daily  expected  by  the  priest. 

The  Mass  ended  ;  the  priest  turned  to  give 
the  last  blessing,  when  the  panel  flew  open, 
and  a  young  girl,  who  had  been  left  to  watch 
in  the  tower,  burst  into  the  room.  "  Soldiers," 
she  gasped,  "hard  by,  and  approaching  swiftly! 
Fly,  all  of  you  ! " 

Instantly  the  scene  became  one  of  the  ut- 
most confusion :  the  company  fled  down  some 
secret  stairs,  and  took  to  the  forest ;  Gregory 
and  an  attendant  with  trembling  hands  dis- 
robed the  celebrant.  Seizing  the  priest  by  the 
arm,  and  taking  a  bundle  of  clothes  that  lay 
at  hand,  Gregory  conducted  him  through  the 
hidden  passage.  Katherine  and  the  nurse  re- 
mained to  tear  down  the  semblance  of  an  al- 
tar ;  and  then,  repairing  to  their  apartments, 
hastily  donned  their  wraps,  and  came  out,  with 
hair  streaming,  as  though  they  had  just  arisen 
to  meet  the  soldiers,  who  entered  at  once. 
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The  captain  of  the  band  made  a  rough  sa- 
lute, and  said :  "  I  am  sorry  to  alarm  your 
household  by  such  an  early  visit ;  but  this 
house  has  long  been  suspected  as  a  burrow  for 
these  Jesuit  foxes  that  we  hunt.  To-day  we 
have  sure  information  of  the  presence  of  one 
of  them,  and  by  your  leave  we  will  search  for 
him.  Where  is  your  recreant  brother  ?  " 

"  My  brother  is  safe,  I  trust ;  but  where,  I 
cannot  tell  you,  for  I  do  not  know.  He  went 
away  not  long  since  on  pressing  business,  and 
I  would  welcome  any  one  that  could  furnish 
news  of  him." 

"You  have  a  ready  tongue,  madam,"  said 
the  soldier ;  "  but  it  shall  not  avail  you.  By 
your  leave,  we  search  ;  and  woe  betide  you  if 
we  find  not  what  we  seek  ! " 

"  It  ill  becomes  you  and  your  brave  men  to 
threaten  a  weak  woman  at  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold of  her  own  sex,"  said  Katherine,  with 
scorn;  "but  the  soldiers  of  our  happy  realm 
are  too  well  known  to  need  a  eulogy.  Search 
where  you  will ;  and  when  you  come  back 
from  the  empty  rooms,  take  me  for  proof  of 
the  failure  of  your  errand." 

"Aye,  that  I  will,  in  good  sooth  !"  cried  the 
captain,  in  a  rage ;  "  and  we  will  try  what  a 
few  years  in  prison  can  do  toward  silencing 
your  saucy  tongue.  Forward,  men  ! " 

As  the  clank  of  the  armed  men  grew  fainter 
in  the  hall,  Katherine's  fictitious  strength  left 
her,  and  she  sank  in  a  half-stupor  of  terror 
into  the  seat  by  her  side.  Together  she  and 
her  nurse  crouched,  listening  to  every  sound, 
in  an  agony  that  seemed  to  strain  reason  till 
it  must  give  way. 

The  sound  of  a  single  footstep  was  heard 
advancing,  and  Katherine  roused  herself  to 
meet  the  new  demand  on  her  courage.  The 
captain  re-entered.  "  We  can  find  no  one,  but 
we  know  he  is  here.  Come,  now,  and  show  us 
his  hiding-place,  and  I  will  make  it  well  for 
you,  and  spare  your  brother.  Refuse,  and  we 
shall  find  him  ourselves;  and  your  brother 
shall  be  cast  into  prison,  and  you — " 

"  I  will  never  betray  anyone  that  takes  ref- 
uge in  my  house,  no. matter  what  may  befall." 

The  captain  once  more  left  her  presence  to 
join  his  men,  and  in  a  short  time  a  yell  went  up 
from  below  that  struck  a  chill  like  death  into 
the  heart  of  the  listening  girl.  Once  more 
the  tramp  of  advancing  soldiers  fell  upon 
her  ear.  They  entered  the  hall,  and  in  their 
midst  walked  Gregory  and  the  priest.  With 


a  cry,  Katherine  sprang  forward  toward  her 
brother;  but  the  captain  stretched  out  his 
arms  to  prevent  her. 

"Not  so  fast,  my  lady;  not  so  fast,"  he  said. 
"  You  shall  not  touch  his  hand  for  many  a  day. 
Who  has  triumphed  ?  Do  not  grieve :  I  will 
return  for  you,  if  I  succeed  as  I  expect." 

Katherine  paid  no  heed ;  in  fact,  she  scarcely 
heard  the  gruff  words ;  her  eyes  and  ears  were 
only  for  the  priest  and  her  brother. 

"Peace,  my  daughter,  do  not  grieve,"  said 
the  priest.  "Life  is  not  so  precious,  and  we 
are  glad  to  die  for  England's  unhappy  people. 
We  shall  meet  again,  and,  thank  God,  for  all 
eternity ! " 

Gregory  could  hardly  speak.  "Remember 
all  my  instructions,  Katherine.  Farewell!" 
His  utterance  became  choked,  and  he  ceased 
to  speak. 

"  On,  men  ! "  said  the  captain. 

Katherine  fell  on  her  knees,  and  with  tear- 
ful eyes  watched  the  little  procession  as  it 
moved  away.  When  the  last  soldier  had  dis- 
appeared, she  fell  fainting  on  the  floor. 

As  soon  as  she  recovered  herself,  Katherine 
began  to  make  preparations  to  fly  the  country. 
Through  the  influence  of  friends,  she  secured 
passage  to  France,  and,  attended  by  her  faith- 
ful nurse,  she  left  her  father's  house  by  night, 
and  was  safely  conducted  to  the  vessel,  and 
borne  across  the  Channel.  She  soon  found 
refuge  in  a  convent,  where  she  received  news 
of  the  martyrdom  of  the  priest  who  had  been 
captured  that  night  with  her  brother,  and  of 
the  imprisonment  of  the  latter. 

For  fifteen  years  Gregory  languished  in 
prison.  His  estate  was  confiscated,  and  the 
house  razed  to  the  ground.  When  he  was  at 
last  liberated,  he  too  left  his  native  land,  and 
took  refuge  in  France,  where  he  found  his  sis- 
ter clothed  in  the  garb  of  a  religious. 

The  dreadful  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
whose  last  days  were  haunted  with  terrors — 
spectres  called  up  by  her  guilty  conscience — 
could  not  be  hailed  otherwise  than  as  a  relief 
for  the  exiles  across  the  water.  Gradually, 
those  who  survived  and  the  children  of  those 
who  died  came  back  to  their  native  land.  The 
blood  of  the  martyrs  who  died  at  Tyborne 
bore  fruit  on  English  soil,  as  everywhere  it 
must ;  and  now  the  sons  of  St. 'Ignatius,  and 
other  zealous  priests,  teach  and  build  churches 
on  the  very  places  where,  under  Elizabeth, 
their  brothers  were  hunted  and  killed. 
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Gossamer. 


BY    K.    P.   PALMEU. 


3N  my  poor  simple  childhood,  when  I  saw 
The  Gossamer  float  upon  the  air, 
My  aged  nurse,  whose  lip  gave  love's  own  law, 
Hastened  my  little  stumbling  feet  with  care  : 
"  0  Virgin  Mother  !  hail ! "  she  said,  with  awe : 
"  The  tender  web  which  you  see  wafted  there, 
Falls  from  her  perfum'd  distaff,  and  it  flies 
Light  as  a  shadow  in  the  Autumn  skies." 

"  Does  it  not  come  from  Bethlehem  ?  "   I  said. 

"  Frail  vapor  of  the  lovely  incense  stor'd 
By  the  Armenian  sages— angel-led 

Unto  the  humble  cradle  of  our  Lord  ? 
Perhaps  the  thorns  of  rocky  Nile  be-shred 

The  pale  Blue  Mantle — when,  with  mystic  hoard, 
The  Queen  of  Saints  the  sand  of  Egypt  trod, 
Mortal  and  fugitive — concealing  God  ! " 

Ave!   slight  Gossamer  !  I  love  to  see 
Your  slight  festoon  and  tremulous  career  ; 

Because  I  claim  a  fond  belief  with  thee, 
Borne  from  the  lucid  faith  of  boyhood  clear. 

You  come  as  turtle-dove  once  came  to  me, 
Baffling  all  distance — a  discreet  courier, 

Bearing  to  a  poor  captive  in  his  woe 

One  word  of  love,  beneath  the  wings  of  snow. 

Adieu !  it  is  the  evening— do  not  go 
So  near  to  earth,  but  shun  deceitful  bowers, 

For  cruel  branches  spread  the  briars  below, 
And  twilight  darkens  woods  and  hills  and  tow- 
ers. 

Woo  not  luxuriant  stems,  which  often  show 
Thorns  well  conceal'd  in  wreaths  of  odorous 
flowers ; 

Aloft  in  angel-flight,  speed  through  the  air  ! 

Fly  near  to  God  !  true  hearts  are  always  there  ! 


The  Irish  Lacordaire. 


the  opening  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  great  St.  Dominic  founded 
a  religious  order  "  for  preaching  and  the 
cure  of  souls,"  the  Dominican  body  has  never 
ceased  to  be  prolific  of  illustrious  men.  Bright 
names  shine  out  along  the  manifold  pages  of 
its  annals  from  the  far  past — the  names  of 
men  distinguished  for  vast  acquirements,  like 
Albertus  Magnus,  or  noted  for  genius  com- 
bined with  sanctity,  like  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Raymond  de  Pennafort.  But,  above  all,  the 
Order  of  Preachers  has  been  peculiarly  rich  in 
sons  endowed  with  the  gift  of  eloquence.  For 
six  long  centuries  hardly  a  generation  has 
passed  away  without  the  opportunity  given  to 
it  of  listening  spellbound  to  the  accents  of  at 
least  one  great  Dominican  orator.  Within  our 
own  time  the  fame  of  two  has  been  wafted  all 
over  the  civilized  world,  until  their  names  are 
familiar  as  household  words.  One  of  these 
was  the  great  French  son  of  St.  Dominic,  the 
late  Pere  Lacordaire ;  the  other  was  Father 
Thomas  Burke. 

It  was  in  the  old  "  Citie  of  the  Tribes"  that 
Father  Tom  Burke  first  saw  the  light,  in  the 
year  1830.  In  the  same  quaint  old  city  he 
spent  the  days  of  infancy,  of  childhood,  and  of 
youth.  It  was  there,  in  the  schools  of  Eras- 
mus Smith,  he  received  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge,  on  which  his  own  industry,  assisted 
by  his  genius,  enabled  him  to  build  the  vast 
superstructure  of  his  manifold  acquirements. 
It  was  in  Galway,  too,  that  as  a  boy  he  was 
brought  into  contact  with  the  altar,  while 
serving  Mass  for  the  sons  of  St.  Dominic  in 
the  Dominican  Church,  and  received  his  first 
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impressions  of  the  famous  Order  of  which  he 
was  destined  to  be  so  distinguished  an  orna- 
ment. 

Like  most  lads  that  are  worth  anything, 
young  Tom  Burke  was  overflowing  with  vi- 
tality, which  found  a  vent  in  boyish  enter- 
prises that  failed  to  commend  themselves  to 
the  staid  sense  of  many  an  elderly  Galwegian. 
His  exploits  procured  for  him  distinction 
among  the  neighbors  as  a  "very  wild  boy." 
He  thought  nothing,  for  instance,  of  swim- 
ming, in  conjunction  with  the  more  daring  of 
his  young  companions,  across  the  arm  of  Gal- 
way  Bay  that  dips  into  the  land  close  by  the 
schools  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  made  the  perilous  passage  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  He  was  full  of  waggery,  too, 
and  played  many  a  prank  that  made  the  an- 
cients shake  their  heads.  But  there  was  noth- 
ing of  evil  in  these  explosions  of  riotous  spir- 
its; and  even  those  who  disapproved  of  the 
adventure  often  smiled  kindly  on  the  black- 
haired  boy. 

The  Repeal  agitation  was  in  full  swing 
while  Tom  Burke  was  passing  through  the 
first  half  of  his  teens.  Speeches  were  being 
made  on  every  •  side ;  the  air  was  thick  with 
oratory ;  the  papers  were  crammed  with  the 
utterances  of  the  prominent  politicians  of  the 
time;  and  our  readers  need  scarcely  be  re- 
minded that  among  those  politicians  were 
some  of  the  most  stirring  speakers  that  ever 
sought  to  rouse  the  souls  of  their  fellow-men. 
Young  Burke's  spirit  moved  before  a  new 
impulse.  He  became  the  "orator"  of  his 
schoolmates  and  associates  ;  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  elders  by  a  faculty  of  contin- 
ued speech  and  a  richness  of  vocabulary  which 
were  deemed  so  surprising  for  his  years  that 
people  predicted  for  "young  Tom  Burke"  a 
career  in  the  political  arena  as  prominent  as 
that  of  most  of  those  who  were  then  distin- 
guished in  public  affairs.  Notwithstanding 
his  high  spirits,  he  cherished  an  ardent  love 
for  the  religious  life,  and  the  sense  within  him 
of  having  a  gift  of  speech  only  inspired  him 
with  the  desire  to  consecrate  it  to  the  service 
of  God. 

In  1847,  when  political  excitement  was  at 
its  height,  he  turned  his  back  deliberately  on 
the  world,  and,  being  then  but  seventeen  years 
of  age,  set  his  face  steadily  toward  the  cloister. 
What  such  a  step  must  have  cost  him  at  such 
a  time  we  may  imagine  if  we  remember  that 


Father  Burke  loved  his  country  with  a  pas- 
sionate love  second  only  to  his  love  for  God ; 
and  that  his  aspirations  for  her  honor  and 
welfare  were  barely  less  strong  than  his  devo- 
tion to  the  Church  and  the  glorious  Order  of 
which  he  became  a  member.  Famine  and  fever 
were  desolating  the  island  of  his  heart  at  the 
time  he  arrived  in  Rome  ;  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  nothing  save  a  compelling  sense  of  duty 
could  urge  an  active,  ardent  spirit  like  his 
away  from  his  native  shore  at  such  a  moment. 
But,  once  entered  on  the  straight  path,  he 
never  faltered.  From  Rome  he  went  on  to 
Perugia,  where  the  desire  of  his  heart  was  sat- 
isfied by  his  reception  as  a  novice  into  the 
Order  of  St.  Dominic,  in  the  novitiate  estab- 
lished in  that  old  Italian  town.  It  was  here, 
in  the  early  days  of  his  novitiate,  he  began 
the  study  of  philosophy.  Thence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Rome,  where  he  studied  theology  at 
the  College  of  the  Minerva  and  Santa  Sabina. 
For  five  laborious  years  he  remained  in  Italy, 
increasing  his  store  of  knowledge  daily ;  and 
at  length  it  pleased  the  superiors  of  his  Order 
to  send  him  to  England.  Thither  he  went,  in 
obedience  to  their  bidding  ;  and  there,  in  the 
land  of  his  country's  oppressors,  the  holy  or- 
der of  priesthood  was  conferred  upon  him. 

Then  began  the  active  part  of  his  career. 
He  was  at  once  sent  on  the  mission  in  Glouces- 
tershire, where  for  four  busy  years  he  labored 
and  preached  as  only  those  can  who  burn  with 
zeal  "for  the  cure  of  souls."  We  have  no 
special  note  of  the  results  wrought  by  Father 
Burke  in  Gloucestershire ;  but  we  may  guess 
how  fully  he  must  have  distinguished  himself 
when  his  superiors  next  entrusted  him  with 
the  founding  of  a  novitiate  and  house  of  stud- 
ies for  the  Order  in  Ireland.  He  joined  the 
Dublin  community  in  their  old  house  in 
Denmark  street ;  and  appearing  occasionally 
in  the  pulpit  of  the  now  abandoned  old  church, 
it  began  to  spread  abroad  through  Dublin 
that  a  great  preacher  had  arisen  among  the 
friars  of  Denmark  street. 

About  this  time  the  writer  was  present 
at  a  profession  of  nuns  in  the  little  convent 
chapel  of  Richmond,  Fairview.  The  fitting 
moment  for  the  sermon  had  arrived  when  a 
monk  rose  from  his  kneeling  posture  before 
the  altar,  and  strode  with  quiet  majestj'  to  his 
appointed  place  on  the  platform.  The  monk 
was  draped  in  the  white  and  black  of  the 
Dominican  habit.  The  sanctuary  was  filled 
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with  dim  religious  light,  which  just  revealed 
a  tonsured  head,  fringed  by  a  ring  of  thick 
black  locks,  that  surmounted  a  dark  and  sun- 
stained  face,  with  features  that  were  eloquent 
of  strength  and  power,  and  with  eyes  that 
kindled  into  flame  as  their  gaze  seemed  to 
centre  on  the  glories  of  an  unseen  world.  The 
preacher  began  to  speak.  The  subject  of  his 
discourse  was  the  religious  life.  The  chapel 
was  small,  and  his  voice  never  rose  above  a 
whisper ;  but  every  whisper  thrilled  the 
nerves  of  his  hearers.  All  were  fascinated. 
He  spoke  of  the  beauty  and  purity  and  per- 
fection of  the  religious  life  ;  he  showed  how  it 
tended  to  raise  man,  even  here  below,  almost 
to  a  level  with  the  angels ;  he  expounded  with 
marvellous  lucidity  the  meaning  of  the  vows 
religious  take,  and  explained  their  bearing  on 
the  holy  state  ;  and  closed  with  a  fervid  pero- 
ration, that  carried  his  hearers  away  from  dull, 
everyday  life,  and  left  them,  for  a  while  at 
least,  in  earnest  contemplation  of  the  glorious 
hereafter.  It  was  no  mere  effort  of  polished 
rhetoric  we  heard  on  that  occasion  ;  no  skilful 
weaving  of  brilliant  phrases  into  rounded  sen- 
tences, such  as  might  gratify  the  intellectual 
palate,  without  ever  reaching  the  heart.  It 
was  the  full  flow  of  an  apostolic  soul  that 
came  down  on  the  congregation  then  assem- 
bled, and  swept  everything  away  on  its  irre- 
sistible tide.  There  were  worldly  men  pres- 
ent ;  but  the  worldliest  among  them  went  out 
in  silence,  pondering  on  the  nothingness  of  his 
own  pursuits.  It  was  a  sermon  to  make  the 
scoffer  stand  self-condemned  in  the  pillory  of 
his  own  conscience ;  it  was  a  discourse  that, 
being  heard,  must  be  imbedded  in  memory  for 
a  lifetime.  As  the  congregation  slowly  defiled 
out  of  the  little  chapel,  the  question  was  on 
every  lip  :  "  Who  was  the  preacher  ? "  At 
length  one  was  found  to  answer :  "  Father 
Burke — one  of  the  Denmark  street  friars." 

In  1859  the  great  Dominican  conducted  a 
retreat  for  the  students  of  Maynooth.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent phases  of  his  career.  Ever  since,  he  had 
been  regularly  employed  in  conducting  re- 
treats for  the  clergy  in  various  dioceses,  hav- 
ing given  as  many  as  twelve  in  a  single  year. 
Innumerable  demands  were  made  on  him  for 
charity  sermons  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
And  yet  it  would  seem  as  if,  somehow,  his 
fame  grew  but  slowly ;  for  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  new  church  of  his  Order  in  Dublin 


(St.  Saviour's,  on  Dominic  street,)  another  was 
selected  to  preach  the  inaugural  sermon.  In 
a  little  while,  however,  crowds  thronged  into 
St.  Saviour's  night  after  night,  bearing  pa- 
tiently oppressive  heat,  and  well-nigh  intol- 
erable crushing,  to  listen  to  Father  Burke's 
most  masterly  series  of  Lenten  sermons.  The 
lessons  he  taught  sank  deeply  into  many  a 
heart,  and  abide  there  still.  Lent  after  Lent, 
and  Advent  after  Advent,  he  continued  to 
give  powerful  and  instructive  discourses,  often 
preaching  three  times  in  the  course  of  one 
day.  Let  it  be  understood  that  these  dis- 
courses were  not  mere  quarter-hour  exhorta- 
tions, given  out  at  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
but  carefully  prepared,  logically  arranged, 
solid,  and  convincing  appeals  to  sinners,  which 
consumed  on  an  average  an  hour  and  a  half. 
How  he  bore  up  through  this  overpowering 
labor,  and  sustained  the  fatigues  of  constant 
travel,  while  still  adhering  to  the  rigid  Rule 
of  his  Order,  can  only  be  explained  by  his  pos- 
session of  a  vitality  rarely  given  to  men. 

On  Sunday,  the  29fch  of  May,  1864,  Father 
Burke  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  first 
stone  laid  of  the  new  convent  of  the  Irish  no- 
vitiate house  of  his  Order  at  Tallaght,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  abbey  once  in  the  possession  of 
the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine.  The 
Provincial  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  Very 
Rev.  Fr.  Goodman,  handled  the  trowel  in  the 
ceremony  ;  but  to  Father  Burke  was  entrusted 
the  laying  of  the  earthenware  vessel  contain- 
ing coins  of  the  period,  and  the  usual  parch- 
ment inscription.  He  had  also  the  pleasure 
of  preaching  the  sermon  on  that  occasion. 
Among  the  interesting  items  of  that  most  in- 
teresting day  we  note  that  the  Gregorian 
Mass  De  Angelis  was  sung  by  Fathers  Daniel 
Verdon  and  Condon,  and  the  Rev.  Father 
Burke,  0.  P.,  "who  presided  at  the  harmo- 
nium." Of  this  house  Father  Burke  was  prior 
for  four  years  ;  but  his  activity  was  in  no  de- 
gree hampered  by  the  inevitable  cares  of 
government,  for  he  continued  to  preach  with 
as  much  assiduity  as  ever. 

The  life  of  a  religious  is  in  the  hands  of  his 
superiors.  In  obedience  to  the  voice  of  author- 
ity, the  famous  preacher  bade  adieu  to  his  na- 
tive land  for  the  second  time,  and  turned  his 
steps  again  towards  the  Eternal  City.  Here 
he  was  commanded  to  take  up  the  reins  of 
government  once  more,  as  superior  of  the  old- 
est basilica  in  Rome,  St.  Clement's — a  spot 
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that  should  be  consecrated  in  our  eyes  by  glo- 
rious memories  of  the  Irish  Dominicans.  But 
even  here  he  was  not  destined  to  obtain  release 
from  his  extraordinary  labors.  The  lamented 
Cardinal  Wiseman  while  in  Rome  had  been 
wont  to  deliver  in  the  English  tongue  the 
customary  Lenten  sermons  at  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Popolo.  When  his  promotion 
to  the  headship  of  the  newly  created  English 
hierarchy  made  it  necessary  that  he  should 
quit  Koine,  his  place  in  the  pulpit  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Popolo  was  taken  by  the  great  and 
good  man  who  became  also  successor  to  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  in  the  See  of  Westminster — 
Cardinal  Manning.  Called  suddenly  to  his  new 
sphere  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Wiseman,  Dr.  Man- 
ning in  turn  left  the  pulpit  of  Santa  Maria 
vacant.  A  successor  was  at  once  looked  for, 
and  the  superior  of  St.  Clement's  was  selected. 
At  short  notice,  he  took  up  the  course  of  Lenten 
sermons ;  and  even  there,  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  Catholic  world,  his  zeal,  piety,  and  elo- 
quence purchased  for  him  the  title  of  prince  of 
preachers.  Lent  after  Lent  for  five  consecu- 
tive years  his  services  were  gladly  called  into 
requisition, — his  last  appearance  in  the  pulpit 
distinguished  by  such  a  line  of  great  men  be- 
ing made,  we  believe,  immediately  previous  to 
the  assembling  of  the  Council  of  the  Vatican. 
On  his  return  to  Ireland,  Father  Burke  was 
again  attached  to  the  community  of  St.  Sa- 
viours for  a  while  ;  but,  as  before,  his  time 
was  chiefly  consumed  in  travelling  from  place 
to  place,  preaching  charity  sermons,  and  deliv- 
ering lectures  to  raise  funds  for  charitable  ob- 
jects. In  1871  he  was  appointed  Visitor  to  the 
houses  of  the  Dominican  Order  in  the  United 
States  ;  and  the  llth  of  October  in  that  year 
he  left  Dublin  for  the  distant  scene  of  his  new 
mission.  The  chief  events  in  connection  with 
that  memorable  visit  to  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere are  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  read- 
ers :  that,  passing  quietly  from  place  to  place, 
unheralded  by  fame,  wherever  he  preached  once 
the  churches  were  afterwards  thronged  with 
eager  multitudes,  anxious  to  hear  the  glori- 
ously gifted  friar;  that,  where  some  of  our 
unfortunate  people,  having  succumbed  to  the 
evil  influences  around  them,  listening  to  his 
voice,  were  brought  again  into  the  fold  of  the 
Good  Shepherd ;  that,  by  his  admirable  lect- 
ures on  "  Faith  and  Fatherland,"  he  strength- 
ened the  faith  and  confirmed  the  patriotism  of 
our  exiled  brethren  ;  that,  when  the  slanderer 


Froude  stood  up  in  free  America  to  malign 
and  vituperate  an  oppressed  race,  and  sought 
to  kindle  in  American  bosoms  the  malignant 
flame  which  burned  in  his  own  breast,  he  was 
met  front  to  front,  as  it  were,  by  a  tongue  im- 
measurably more  powerful  and  more  pure  than 
his  own,  and  compelled  to  slink  away  like  a 
beaten  hound  :  these  things,  and  all  that  they 
include,  need  no  recapitulation  here ;  they  are 
engraven  deep  on  the  hearts  of  this  generation. 

Nor  is  there  need  to  dwell  on  his  subsequent 
movements.  It  suffices  to  say  that  he  returned 
to  his  beloved  country  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1873  ;  that  he  was  appointed  once  more  prior 
of  the  convent  at  Tallaght ;  and  that  he  went 
again  into  the  old  groove — preaching,  lectur- 
ing, travelling,  at  a  rate  that  would  inevita- 
bly kill  a  man  of  ordinary  strength  in  a  few 
months ;  and  yet  attending  to  the  duties  of 
his  position  as  prior  with  as  much  care  as  if 
he  had  nothing  else  in  the  world  to  think  of. 

At  last  all  Ireland  was  stricken  with  pain 
and  grief  at  the  news  which  leaked  abroad, 
that  the  beloved  Father  Tom  was  ill — that 
his  illness  was  serious — that,  in  fact,  it  was 
possible  it  might  be  mortal.  The  consterna- 
tion such  intelligence  created  must  be  still 
fresh  and  vivid  in  the  memory  of  our  readers. 
From  thousands  and  thousands  of  hearts,  lofty 
and  humble,  prayers  to  the  heavenly  Throne 
went  up  morning  and  night  for  his  recovery. 
Those  prayers  were  heard  ;  for,  slowly  indeed, 
but  surely,  he  rallied,  and  began  to  recover 
strength.  But  labor  and  mortification  were 
both  long  forbidden  by  his  medical  advisers, 
until  the  idea  began  to  be  entertained  that 
Father  Tom's  last  public  discourse  had  been 
Spoken.  Not  so,  however.  Under  the  influ- 
ences of  care,  rest,  and  nourishment,  his  vital 
forces  gathered  and  renewed  their  strength, 
and  he  was  able  to  commence  anew  his  arduous 
round  of  labors.  Subsequently  his  strength 
failed  again  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  could  rise  from 
his  bed,  he  wished  to  be  "about  his  Father's 
business."  He  died  "  in  the  harness  " — while 
on  his  way  to  preach  the  dedication  sermon  in 
a  new  church  in  Glasgow. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  convey 
by  any  written  description  even  the  barest 
notion  of  Father  Burke's  oratory,  but  it  had 
some  salient  features  that  may  be  glanced  at. 
It  produced  the  same  overwhelming  effect  on 
the  loftiest  mind  as  on  the  lowest.  The  pride 
of  the  intellectual  man  was  abased  before  a  gen- 
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ius  which  was  solid  and  logical  in  the  highest 
degree ;  which  amassed  facts  and  arguments 
with  a  precision  of  arrangement  and  power 
that  can  scarcely  ever  be  surpassed  ;  which  ex- 
hibited a  faculty  of  illustration  that  seemed  to 
be  literally  without  limit,  and  which  was  un- 
mistakably dominated  by  stupendous  zeal.  The 
unlettered  man  could  do  nothing  but  look  up 
in  admiration  at  the  preacher  who  made  plain 
to  the  humblest  mind  the  highest  truths  of  rev- 
elation, the'  evident  earnestness  of  the  speaker 
adding  a  force,  for  the  absence  of  which  no  gifts 
or  graces  could  atone.  Father  Burke  began 
his  discourses  slowly,  and  on  the  lower  tones 
of  his  voice ;  but  in  a  few  minutes,  warming 
with  his  theme,  his  voice  rang  out,  exhibiting 
every  variety  of  inflection  ;  the  pace  of  his 
speech  increased  until  it  reached  its  normal 
speed ;  and  then  there  was  neither  flagging 
nor  faltering  for  a  moment  until  the  end  was 
reached.  He  was  an  excellent  linguist,  and 
could  preach  in  several  languages  with  ease 
and  fluency. 

A  capital  instance  of  Father  Burke's  ready 
wit  is  afforded  by  his  reply  to  a  dissenting 
minister  who,  in  a  good-humored  way,  rallied 
Father  Tom  on  the  doctrines  of  the  early  Irish 
Church,  and  repeated  the  absurd  assertion,  first 
made  some  forty  years  ago,  that  St.  Patrick 
was  a  Protestant.  "Now,  sir,"  was  the  dry 
rejoinder,  "  how  can  you  think  that,  when  we 
have  a  full  list  of  all  who  accompanied  our 
apostle  to  Tara,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
Mrs.  St.  Patrick  among  them  ?  " 

A  few  words  as  to  the  character  of  Father 
Burke  may  fitly  close  this  brief  and  imperfect 
memoir.  He  was  as  free  from  airs  and  affec- 
tations as  Thomas  a  Eempis.  He  loved  chil- 
dren, and  could  never  tire  in  striving  to  amuse 
them.  When  the  boys  of  the  Dominican  Or- 
phanage of  Denmark  street  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure  Father  Tom  for  a  day,  those  poor 
little  fatherless  creatures  were  certain  of  hav- 
ing for  a  few  hours  the  genuine  sunshine  of 
mirth  poured  lavishly  upon  them,  and  the  day 
was  one  the  memory  of  which  will  be  treas- 
ured by  them  all  their  lives.  Father  Tom, 
indeed,  delighted  in  communicating  his  own 
cheerfulness  to  all  around  him.  His  zeal,  piety, 
and  immense  capacity  for  labor  are  already 
fully  known ;  but  it  is  not  known  how  often 
he  stood  in  the  pulpit,  lifting  up  the  hearts  of 
men  to  the  contemplation  of  eternal  things, 
while  himself  writhing  in  pain  from  the  ef- 


fects of  a  serious  internal  lesion  ;  nor  is  it 
known  how  often,  in  times  of  fast,  after  an 
hour  or  more  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Saviour's,  he 
has  returned  without  the  slightest  refreshment 
to  his  convent  at  Tallaght,  that  he  might  keep 
intact  the  Rule  of  his  Order.  Patient  and 
even  cheerful  endurance  such  as  the  facts  last 
mentioned  display,  prove  a  man's  nobility  and 
heroism  more  than  scaling  the  breach  or  charg- 
ing up  to  the  cannon's  mouth.  The  ecclesias- 
tical annals  of  Ireland  are  studded  with  brill- 
iant names ;  but  there  are  few  among  them 
more  dear  to  the  Irish  race,  and  few  that  will 
longer  be  remembered,  than  that  of  the  Very 
Rev.  Thomas  Burke,  0.  P. 


Joseph  Haydn.— The  Story  of  His  Life. 


BY   FRANZ   VON    SEKBURO. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

On  a  sunny  day  in  autumn  the  Count  walked 
out  on  the  road  leading  away  from  the  castle 
through  the  forest.  Deep  silence  reigned 
around ;  only  once  in  a  while  a  woodpecker 
might  be  heard  hammering  away  at  a  tree,  a 
hawk  flying  heavily  through  the  air,  or  a 
nimble  squirrel  jumping  from  branch  to 
branch.  The  Count  felt  that  this  repose  of 
expiring  nature  did  him  so  much  good  that  he 
threw  himself  down  on  the  moss  to  indulge  in 
his  reveries.  The  grating  of  wheels  and  the 
heavy  tramp  of  horses  recalled  him  from  his 
dreams.  A  dilapidated  old  coach  came  slowly 
along,  from  the  window  of  which  peeped  a 
female  face,  quite  rosy  from  the  fresh  morning 
breeze,  and  a  grayhaired  man,  whose  counte- 
nance was  good-natured,  but  evidently  burn- 
ing with  impatience. 

"  Driver,  is  that  Count  Morzin's  castle  yon- 
der?" 

"  Yes,  your  honor." 

"Where  Joseph  Haydn  is  Kapellmeister?" 
"  I  don't  know  anything  about  that." 
Morzin  listened  to  this  short  dialogue.   The 
old  coach  drove  quite  close  to  him  ;  he  fixed 
his  sharp  eye  for  a  moment  on  the  travellers, 
who  made  him  a  friendly  salute ;  and  then  he 
arose  and  disappeared  in.  the  forest. 

The  orchestra  was  assembled  in  the  music- 
hall  of  the  castle.  The  Count  had  ordered 
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4>the  last  concert"  for  that  evening — an  order 
that  was  joyfully  received  by  all  the  musicians, 
for  they  longed  to  escape  from  solitude. 

Haydn,  availing  himself  of  the  opportunities 
of  his  retirement,  had  composed  his  first  sym- 
phony. This  was  the  first  great  work  of  his 
to  which,  modest  man  that  he  was,  he  ven- 
tured to  attach  any  particular  merit.  Often 
in  the  silent  hours  of  the  night  he  played 
the  partition  over  on  his  spinet,  or  studied  it 
carefully  through  and  through,  changing  a 
note  here  and  there,  until  at  last  the  work 
seemed  to  him  perfect  throughout.  He  tried 
it  to-day  with  the  orchestra,  and  in  the  even- 
ing it  was  to  wind  up  the  concert.  The  mu- 
sicians played  it  with  such  love  and  feeling 
that  Haydn's  soul  was  jubilant. 

A  servant  interrupted  him  to  say  :  "  There 
are  strangers  who  wish  to  speak  to  you  at 
once." 

Haydn  angrily  dropped  his  rod ;  the  music 
stopped. 

"  Does  the  Emperor  want  me  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Then  tell  those  people,  whoever  they  are, 
to  wait  till  I  have  time." 

The  servant  went  off,  grumbling.  Haydn 
began  the  rehearsal  again,  and  it  was  noon 
when  he  laid  down  his  rod. 

The  servant  delivered  Haydn's  message  as 
rudely  as  possible,  adding  :  "The  Kapellmeis- 
ter is  a  very  proud  monsieur,  and  what  is  he, 
after  all  ?  A  musician,  such  as  spring  up  by 
the  thousand  here  in  Bohemia." 

The  countenance  of  the  young  woman  flared 
up  indignantly  :  "My  Joseph  is  not  proud  !" 
she  exclaimed,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

"Ah,  pardon  ! "  said  the  fellow,  in  that  sort 
of  impudent  humility  sometimes  assumed  by 
servants.  "Monsieur  Haydn  seems  to  be  in 
great  favor  with  Mademoiselle  or  Madam. 
Good-day  to  you  ! " 

Coming  out  of  the  tavern,  he  almost  ran 
against  the  Count,  who  was  just  returning. 

"  Have  I  not  forbidden  my  servants,  under 
penalty  of  dismissal,  to  enter  a  tavern  in  the 
morning  ?  " 

The  servant  bowed  profoundly.  "My  gra- 
cious lord,"  he  said,  "  I  have  not  tasted  any- 
thing stronger  than  water  to-day.  I  hate 
wine  and  beer.  Strangers  have  come  and  have 
asked  for  the  Kapellmeister,  and  this  is  what 
brought  me,  just  for  a  moment,  into  the  ac- 
cursed saloon." 


"An  old  man  and  a  young  woman  ?  "  asked 
Morzin. 

"The  same." 

"  What  do  they  want  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know.  It  is  strange  that  the 
woman  spoke  quite  affectionately  of  your  lord- 
ship's Kapellmeister.  Perhaps  she  is  his  sis- 
ter." 

Count  Morzin  fixed  his  piercing  eye  on  the 
servant.  "  Be  silent,  fellow ! "  he  said,  angrily, 
and  walked  off  to  the  castle. 

After  the  rehearsal  was  over,  Haydn  took  his 
dinner.  He  thought  only  of  his  symphony, 
which  re-echoed  in  his  soul,  and  forgot  that 
strangers  were  waiting  for  him.  It  was  well 
that  the  same  servant  crossed  his  path  as  he 
was  leaving  the  castle  for  a  walk. 

"  Did  you  see  your  friends  yet  ?  "  asked  the 
domestic,  insolently,  pointing  over  his  shoul- 
der to  the  tavern.  "  The  woman  is  quite  im- 
patient to  see  you.  She  is,  perhaps,  your  sis- 
ter or  your  cousin.  The  Count  is  also  inter- 
ested as  to  the  relationship." 

Haydn  could  have  struck  the  impudent  fel- 
low, and  at  the  same  time  the  reference  to  the 
Count  made  him  uneasy.  The  thought  that 
the  stranger  might  be  his  wife  was  uppermost 
in  his  mind.  Paying  no  further  attention  to 
the  saucy  servant,  he  hastened  to  the  tavern, 
and,  a  moment  later,  Lina,  with  words  of  ar- 
dent love  and  bitter  reproach,  threw  her  arms 
round  his  neck. 

Haydn  saluted  wife  and  father-in-law  most 
heartily. 

"This  is  true  affection!"  he  exclaimed, 
"  and  you  will  be  rewarded  for  it.  This  even- 
ing we  give  our  last  concert,  and  then  we  start 
back  for  our  beloved  Vienna.  Of  course  we 
will  travel  together,  and  after  so  long  a  sepa- 
ration we  shall  be  happy  with  our  whole  heart." 

"  Good  !  good  ! "  exclaimed  the  hairdresser. 
"Since  you  left,  Vienna  no  longer  seemed  to 
me  the  same  place." 

"  Have  you  composed  industriously  ?  "  asked 
Lina. 

"  Surely  :  a  symphony." 

"  Only  one  ?  "  she  sighed  ;  but  she  quickly 
added :  "And  how  much  did  you  get  for  it  ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"Joseph,"  said  the  young  wife,  reproach- 
fully, "I  do  not  understand  you.  'You  do  not 
think  at  all  about  earning  and  saving.  I  have 
a  right  to  remind  you  of  this  duty." 

Haydn's  countenance  fell.    "  Spare  your  ad- 
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monitions,  Lina.  I  do  what  I  can.  To  ask 
more  of  me  is  in  vain.  The  productions  of 
genius  are  not  measured  by  the  yard,  but  by 
the  weight.  You  mean  well,  but  you  do  not 
understand  these  matters/1 

Lina  curled  her  lips  angrily,  and  drew  back 
to  pout  in  a  corner.  Keller  and  Haydn  chatted 
for  some  hours,  and  then  duty  called  the  latter 
away. 

"  I  wish  to  be  present  at  the  concert,"  Lina 
declared. 

"The  Count  will  not  suffer  an  unbidden 
guest." 
.    "  Will  your  symphony  be  played  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Very  well  !  I  will  be  at  the  concert  in 
spite  of  your  Count." 

Haydn  cast  an  uneasy  look  on  his  wife,  an 
entreating  one  on  Keller,  and  departed. 

The  concert  hall  was  more  brilliantly  lighted 
than  it  had  ever  been  before..  One  might 
imagine  that  the  Count  had  invited  a  large 
company,  and  wished  to  display  all  his  riches 
and  magnificence  ;  but  in  the  long  wide  hall 
stood  one  solitary  easy-chair.  The  others  had 
been  put  aside.  The  orchestra,  in  full  dress 
and  in  silence,  awaited  the  coming  of  Morzin, 
who  at  last  entered  the  hall  after  a  long  delay. 
He  also  had  donned  a  festive  dress,  and  on  his 
breast  sparkled  the  stars  of  several  orders. 
Making  a  slight  bow,  he  took  his  place,  made 
a  sign  for  -the  concert  to  begin,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hand.  Haydn  selected  those 
pieces  which  he  knew  to  be  his  master's  favor- 
ites ;  and,  however  often  the  latter  had  heard 
them,  those  well-known  melodies  never  sounded 
so  beautiful  as  now.  The  time  for  the  sym- 
phony came  at  last.  Haydn  raised  his  eyes 
piously  in  prayer  for  a  moment,  struck  his  rod 
on  the  stand  in  front  of  him,  and  the  tones, 
clear  and  transparent — like  a  laughing  moun- 
tain stream  that  makes  its  way  down  amongst 
flowers — gushed  forth  in  soft  melody,  bub- 
bling, skipping,  laughing.  Morzin  listened 
with  astonishment.  His  hand  dropped  from 
before  his  face,  and  his  dark  eye  flashed  upon  his 
Kapellmeister.  The  clearer  the  melodies  un- 
folded themselves,  so  much  the  nearer  he  was 
drawn  to  the  director's  stand,  until  at  last  he 
was  close  to  Haydn,  looking  as  if  he  were  un- 
der the  influence  of  some  mysterious  power. 
After  nearly  half  an  hour,  Haydn  laid  down 
his  rod,  took  a  step  backwards,  and  bowed  pro- 
foundly to  the  Count.  The  latter  looked  him 


long  in  the  face  Fcrutinizingly,  and  with  pleas- 
ure and  admiration  commingled.  "  Wonder- 
ful, superb,  won  cher  Haydn  !" 

Saying  this,  he  took  up  the  partition  from 
the  stand  and  turned  over  the  leaves  to  the 
title-page,  where  he  read  :  u  First  Symphony. 
Composed  by  Joseph  Haydn,  Kapellmeister  of 
His  Lordship  the  High-Born  Lord  Count 
Morzin." 

His  hand,  trembled,  so  that  he  had  to  put 
back  the  heavy  volume  on  the  stand.  "  Won- 
derful, magnifique!"  he  repeated,  and  a  big 
tear  rolled  down  his  cheek.  "  Haydn,  it  is  in- 
discreet, je  le  sais,  but  I  beg  of  you,  let  me 
hear  your  symphony  once  more." 

Haydn  joyfully  acquiesced.  Those  were 
blissful  moments  for  all  who  listened  to  the 
melodies  ;  but  by  none  were  they  more  heartily 
enjoyed  than  by  the  blooming  young  wife,  who 
had  seated  herself  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  the  director's  stand,  and  whose  eyes 
were  fixed  on  him  with  a  proud  look. 

Morzin,  buried  in  his  arm-chair,  listened 
again  to  the  symphony.  At  the  last  notes  he 
arose,  hastened  over  to  Haydn,  and  saw  the 
young  woman  kissing  the  Kapellmeister's 
hand  passionately. 

The  Count  stood  motionless,  as  if  turned  to 
stone  ;  the  expression  of  his  countenance  grew 
hard,  hostile,  angry. 

"  Your  wife  ? "  he  asked,  with  tremulous 
voice. 

"Yes." 

Morzin  slowly  turned  around  and  left  the 
hall.  Five  minutes  later  Haydn  was  sum- 
moned to  his  office.  His  heart  beat  with  vexa- 
tion and  uneasiness.  Had  not  his  thoughtless 
wife  lifted  the  veil  of  a  mystery,  the  discovery 
of  which  was  ruin  to  him  ? 

The  Count,  leaning  against  the  mantle-piece, 
received  his  Kapellmeister  in  a  cold,  haughty 
manner.  Making  a  slight  gesture  with  his 
hand,  he  said  :  u  Haydn,  I  read  in  your  coun- 
tenance that  you  mean  to  apologize  for  having 
deceived  me.  You  need  not.  N'en  parlons 
pas !  Here  is  an  order  that  secures  to  you  and 
to  all  my  good,  faithful  musicians  a  quarter  of 
a  year's  salary  in  advance.  And  here  is  a  sec- 
ond order  " — the  Count's  voice  refused  its  ser- 
vices for  a  moment — u  which  disbands  my  or- 
chestra. Haydn,  T  have  become  a  beggar  ;  I 
looked  on  with  cold  eye  as  my  riches  melted 
away  year  after  year ;  I  cared  not  for  this,  so 
long  as  I  had  the  means  to  pay  my  orchestra ; 
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but  now — "  and  he  turned  away  to  weep — 
"now  even  the  last  sunbeam  has  faded  out  of 
my  life.  Bid  them  all  a  grateful  farewell  for 
me.  And  you,  Haydn,  when  your  genius  leads 
you  to  high  paths,  and  the  world  applauds  you, 
forget  not  me,  who  now,  a  poor  man,  seeks 
solitude ;  and  neither  will  I  forget  that  Joseph 
Haydn  was  my  last  Kapellmeister." 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Haydn  was  once  more  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment. This  constant  change  of  fortune 
operated  so  much  the  more  depressingly  on 
him  from  the  fact  that  he  was  himself  entirely 
blameless  for  his  ill  success.  It  is  true  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  is  a  consoling  thing  for  the 
man  of  honor  to  be  able  to  look  misfortune  in 
the  face  with  the  consciousness  of  innocence  ; 
but,  on  the  other,  it  is  very  humiliating  for 
him  in  his  constant  struggles  to  have  to  suffer 
want  and  hunger,  whilst  the  bold  upstart,  with 
brainless  head,  is  surrounded  by  abundance. 

Haydn  was  back  again  in  Vienna.  His  en- 
deavors to  find  employment  suited  to  his  abil- 
ities were  unsuccessful,  because  he  was  a  Ger- 
man, and  not  an  Italian,  musician, — in  those 
days  a  really  great  obstacle  amongst  people 
who  set  no  value  on  any  but  Italian  maestros. 

Haydn  lived  through  a  gloomy  and  joyless 
winter.  He  must  now  again,  as  formerly, 
work  in  various  choirs  for  a  few  kreuzers ;  uo 
compensation  was  so  small  and  contemptible 
that  he  would  not  accept  it,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  carry  home  something  as  a  peace-offer- 
ing. Carolina  had  imagined  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  genius  like  his  to  be  long  unrec- 
ognized in  Vienna,  a  city  which  was  from  olden 
times  a  metropolis  of  music.  She  thought 
that  the  rich  and  the  great  would  contend  for 
his  possession ;  in  her  imagination  she  saw 
him  loaded  down  with  honors  and  riches,  and 
herself  raised  aloft  on  the  wings  of  his  fame ; 
she  had  unhesitatingly  given  her  hand  to 
Haydn  when  he  was  almost  wholly  unnoticed 
and  unknown,  in  the  expectation  that  she 
would  soon  be  the  honored  wife  of  a  great 
man  ;  her  vivid  imagination  had  pictured  the 
future  in  the  most  glowing  colors ;  like  a  child 
watching  the  brilliantly  lighted  Christmas- 
tree,  she  had  delighted  herself  in  the  contem- 
plation of  all  the  glories  that  a  kind,  nay,  a 
just  fate,  had  in  store  for  her ;  and  now  ! 

The  snow-flakes  were  falling  in  tireless  mo- 
notony from  the  grey  sky.  Lina  sat  at  the 


window  knittiug  for  hire,  and  not  far  away, 
in  his  well-known  little  room,  stood  Haydn, 
leaning  his  anxious  brow  against  the  window. 
Grey  and  shapeless,  like  the  twilight  that  was 
sinking  over  the  city,  lay  the  future  before 
him  ;  and  nowhere  was  a  friendly  star  visible 
to  bring  him  comfort  and  hope.  With  a  deep 
sigh  he  turned  away.  He  had  not  perceived 
the  entrance  of  his  wife,  who  seated  herself 
near  the  open  spinet.  He  laid  his  right  hand 
caressingly  on  her  brow,  smoothed  back  her 
luxuriant  hair,  and  kissed  her  pale  forehead. 
"  Let  us  not  despair ! "  he  said,  gently.  "  Spring 
will  and  must  come  for  us  at  last." 

"  Do  you  believe  in  your  own  words  of  com- 
fort ?  "  asked  Lina,  doubtingly. 

"I  force  myself  to  do  so.  It  is  not  on  men 
that  I  rest  my  hope ;  their  word,  the  more  it 
flatters,  the  more  bitterly  does.it  deceive.  I 
trust  not  in  my  own  abilities,  but  in  Him  who 
has  placed  in  my  soul  the  heavenly  spark,  not 
that  it  be  there  extinguished,  but  that  its 
light  may  shed  golden  rays  around.  Wife, 
the  night  surrounds  us,  and  deep  shadows 
hide  creation  in  their  black  mantle ;  but  sun- 
shiny morning  follows  night.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  dawn  of  fairer  days  will  break  for  us 
also.  Confide  in  God,  and  leave  things  to  His 
disposition." 

"Joseph,  have  not  thousands  hoped  like 
you, — trusted  in  God,  striven  and  contended, 
and  failed  miserably  ?  Certainly  any  one  that 
sees  how  pious  you  are  must  either  share  your 
hope,  or  give  up  his  faith  in  a  just  God.  But, 
Joseph,  suppose  our  hope  be  realized  too  late  ? 
Have  you  not  for  months  past  been  singing 
the  same  song,  been  rocking  your  soul  and 
mine  on  the  same  dreamy  waves ;  and  what 
has  come  of  all  our  hopes  thus  far  ?  At  first, 
I  resisted  our  hard  fate  in  wild  indignation  ;  I 
rebelled  against  God,  and  persecuted  you  daily 
and  hourly  with  the  most  bitter  reproaches ; 
yes :  I  even  cursed  the  hour  that  bound  me 
to  you  and  to  your  poverty.  But  when  I  be- 
held your  silent  resignation,  whilst  the  tears 
stood  in  your  eyes ;  when  for  all  my  com- 
plaints you  had  only  words  of  comforting  pa- 
tience ;  when  I  saw  how  you  carried  home 
every  hard-earned  kreuzer  and  put  it  into  ray 
hand ;  when  I  saw  with  what  confidence  you 
prayed,  as  if  you  stood  before  the  very  throne 
of  audience,  and  how  you  eat  your  dry  bread 
with  the  same  satisfaction  as  if  it  had  been 
the  best  that  earth  affords, — in  a  word,  when  I 
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saw  you  equally  great  both  as  a  man  and  a 
Christian,  then  my  resistance  was  conquered, 
and  I  began  silently  to  hope  with  you.  But 
now,  hope,  faith,  confidence, — all  are  totter- 
ing again.  To-day  I  changed  the  last  gulden  : 
when  it  is  used  up,  we  may  have  to  beg !" 

"  And  even  now  we  are  like  little  children, 
who  eat  from  their  father's  table,"  added  Jo- 
seph, bowing  his  head. 

"  Joseph,"  said  the  wife,  caressingly,  "  you 
know  how  generous  father  is,  how  dear  we  both 
are  to  him,  but  you,  especially.  Do  not  look 
upon  it  as  a  humiliation  for  us  to.  eat  at  fa- 
ther's table.  The  time  will  come  when  we  can 
offer  him  a  good  meal  in  return." 

"  God  grant  it ! "  sighed  Joseph.  "  That  day 
is  far  off,  however,  whilst  the  present  has  want 
in  store  for  us.  God  must  help  us  further." 
He  kissed  his  wife,  snatched  up  his  hat  aud 
cloak,  and  went  out  into  the  darkness.  The 
oil-lamps  burned  dimly  at  the  street  corners  ; 
over  the  snow-covered  path  the  few  foot-pas- 
sengers hastened  along,  closely  muffled  in 
their  cloaks.  Haydn  directed  his  steps  towards 
the  Leopold  suburbs,  where  the  monastery  of 
the  Order  of  Charity  was  situated,  the  prior 
of  which  was  a  particular  friend  of  his.  The 
clock  in  St.  Stephen's  tower  struck  six.  Haydn 
moved  forward  more  rapidly,  in  order  to  reach 
the  monastery  before  the  doors — which  always 
remained  open  for  the  sick — should  be  closed 
against  visitors. 

The  door-keeper  looked  at  him  with  sur- 
prise. "  So  late,  Mr.  Haydn  ?  " 

"  Is  it  too  late  to  see  Father  Prior  ?  " 

"  Not  if  you  must  see  him,  I  suppose.  He 
has  a  distinguished  visitor  with  him  now  in 
the  refectory." 

The  Brother  went  and  announced  to  the 
prior  in  a  whisper  who  had  culled. 

"  Will  your  Highness  permit  a  friend  to  in- 
terrupt our  conversation  for  a  moment  ?  "  the 
prior  asked  his  visitor. 

The  latter  nodded  assent,  and  Haydn  was 
shown  to  the  refectory.  He  hesitated  to  make 
known  his  troubles  to  his  friend  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  stranger  ;  but  when  the  monk  put 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said  :  "  Joseph, 
your  countenance  tells  me  that  you  have  some 
trouble,"  Haydn  related  his  difficulties. 

The  stranger  had  arisen  and  stood  examin- 
ing the  dark  pictures  of  the  saints  on  the 
walls,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  followed  the 
words  of  the  visitor  with  increasing  interest. 


"And  now  you  know  my  troubles,"  con- 
cluded Haydn;  "and  I  feel  that  I  have  not 
told  you  them  in  vain.  If  I  were  alone  in  the 
world,  I  should  have  courage  and  strength  to 
bear  my  misery ;  but  my  young  wife  trembles 
with  me  before  the  great  riddle  of  life  :  l  What 
shall  we  eat,  and  wherewith  shall  we  be 
clothed  ? '  Had  I  taken  to  the  hammer  or  the 
plane,  I  should  be  able  to  earn  my  bread  ;  but 
because  I  have  followed  the  genius  given  me 
by  God,  want  and  privations  dog  my  footsteps. 
My  mother — God  rest  her  soul ! — often  said  to 
me,  warningly :  '  Joseph,  as  a  musician,  you 
will  have  no  luck ! '  She  spoke  only  too 
truly." 

"  Joseph,"  answered  the  monk,  gently  and 
impressively,  "you  have  just  said  that  the 
great  riddle  of  life  stands  before  you  and  your 
wife :  '  What  shall  we  eat  and  what  shall  we 
put  on  ? '  Friend,  have  you  forgotten  what  an- 
swer the  Eternal  Wisdom  gives  to  this  ques- 
tion ?  Does  not  our  Lord  warn  us  not  to  be 
troubled  like  the  heathens  ?  But  when  I  re- 
mind you  of  God's  providential  care,  I  must 
not  forget  that  one  does  not  love  his  neigh- 
bor when  he  merely  addresses  him  in  kind 
words,  but  only  when  he  makes  himself  the 
instrument  of  God's  goodness.  Your  High- 
ness," he  said,  turning  to  the  stranger,  "  I  am 
a  poor  monk,  and  can  say  with  St.  Peter, 4  Sil- 
ver and  gold  I  have  none.'  I  can  help  my 
friend  only  by  striving  to  interest  others  in 
his  favor.  Open  your  hand  and  your  heart  to 
this  man  ;  it  will  not  be  the  least  merit  of  the 
house  of  Esterhazy,  which  is  the  distinguished 
patron  of  art,  to  take  Joseph  Haydn  under  its 
protection  and  into  its  service." 

The  prince  turned  around  quickly  to  Haydn. 
His  look  revealed  interest,  curiosity,  surprise, 
and  sympathy. 

"  You  are  Joseph  Haydn  !  I  thought  that 
your  services  were  long  since  engaged.  I  have 
heard  much  of  you.  How  could  Count  Morzin 
part  with  such  a  Kapellmeister  ?  " 

"  He  was  forced  by  his  own  embarrassments 
to  do  so." 

"  Ah  !  then  he  is  really  bankrupt !  And 
now?" 

"  For  months  I  have  been  out  of  employ- 
ment. No  one  wants  my  services.  Perhaps," 
he  added,  with  a  touch  of  bitterness,  "  what  I 
call  my  talent  is  nothing  more  than  bungling. 
The  low  estimate  in  which  I  am  held  almost 
forces  me  to  think  so." 
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"  Haydn,  now  you  have  said  what  you  your- 
self do  not  believe  to  be  true.  You  well  know 
your  own  worth,  even  though  there  are  few 
that  can  appreciate  it.  So  far,  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  only  a  few  of  your  com- 
positions, but  these  few  reveal  the  master,  in 
whom  only  a  single  want  can  be  discovered." 

Haydn's  look  was  one  of  anxious  question- 
ing. 

"  That  the  sun  may  shine  brightly,  no  cloud 
must  darken  it ;  and  if  the  spirit  is  to  soar 
aloft  to  heaven,  cares  must  not  hold  it  down 
to  earth.  You  want  rest  that  is  void  of  care, 
without  which  nothing  great  can  be  produced." 

"And  is  there  no  one  on  the  face  of  the  wide 
earth  that  will  give  me  a  quiet  arbor,  through 
the  green  branches  pf  which  the  sunlight  can 
penetrate,  but  which  will  exclude  anxiety  for 
daily  bread  ?  " 

Haydn  had  unconsciously  joined  his  hands 
as  he  uttered  these  words.  Esterhazy  smiled. 

"My  dear  Haydn,  would  you  wish  that,  in 
order  to  serve  you,  I  should  dismiss  the  old 
and  faithful  director  of  my  orchestra  ?  " 

"  God  forbid  ! "  exclaimed  Haydn,  energeti- 
cally. 

"  You  see,  therefore,  my  dear  sir,"  concluded 
the  prince,  "how  little  it  is  in  my  power  to 
help  you." 

He  looked  at  his  watch,  which  'was  set  with 
diamonds.  "  Father  Prior,  can  you  spare  me 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  more  ?  " 

The  monk  bowed.  Haydn  took  this  as  a 
signal  to  withdraw. 

"  One  word  more,  my  dear  Haydn.  It  may 
be  well  for  us  not  to  lose  sight  of  each  other. 
Be  of  good  cheer  now ;  go  home,  provide  your- 
self with  a  warm  room,  and  compose  some- 
thing beautiful.  Here,  this  will  inspire  your 
talent." 

Haydn  blushed,  and  hesitated  to  accept  the 
proffered  purse. 

"Your  Highness,"  he  stammered,  " I  do  not 
wish  to—" 

He  could  not  utter  the  word  "  beg." 

"  It  seems  that  you  do  not  understand  me. 
You  are  to  compose,  and  this  is  your  fee.  If 
I  pay  you  beforehand,  that  is  my  affair,  and 
you  need  not  argue  with  me  about  it." 

Haydn  accepted  the  delicately  offered  pres- 
ent ;  the  tears  in  his  eyes  were  a  more  eloquent 
thanks  to  the  noble  donor  than  words. 

Esterhazy  followed  the  departing  form  with 
kindly  eyes. 


"Father,"  he  said,  when  they  were  again 
alone,  "  I  hesitated  for  a  moment  this  evening 
whether  or  not  to  defer  until  to-morrow  my 
visit  to  my  sick  valet  in  your  hospital.  Thank 
God  that  I  did  not  put  off  the  performance  of 
my  duty  !  I  should  have  missed  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  an  interesting  acquaintance. 
You  seem  to  be  quite  a  friend  of  Haydn's ; 
tell  me  what  you  know  about  him,  but " — and 
he  raised  his  finger  in  warning — "  do  not  pile 
on  the  gold  too  thick." 

The  monk  in  warm  and  simple  words  praised 
Haydn's  blameless  character,  his  humility, 
piety,  and  especially  his  eminent  musical  tal- 
ents. "  Were  I  a  prince,"  he  concluded,  "  I 
would  bind  Haydn  to  me  with  chains  of  gold  ; 
I  should  thus  secure  to  myself  pure  joys  and 
be  certain  to  make  my  name  imperishable." 

Esterhazy  had  arisen. 

"  You  are  a  warm  advocate  of  your  friend's 
interest.  My  Kapellmeister  is  old  and  feeble  ; 
should  he  die,  your  friend  Haydn,  and  no  other, 
shall  take  his  place." 

"And  should  he  live  long  ?  " 

The  prince  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  We  monks  are  practical  people,"  continued 
the  prior,  smiling.  "When  one  of  us  is 
charged  with  the  government  of  a  monastery, 
no  matter  how  young  and  strong  he  may  be, 
an  assistant  is  given  him,  who  is  capable  of 
representing  him  and  taking  his  place  ;  were 
we  musicians  instead  of  being  monks,  we  should 
call  this  assistant  vice-Kapellmeister." 

The  prince  turned  his  head  suddenly  tow- 
ards the  prior.  His  look  was  almost  angry, 
but  immediately  it  softened  again. 

"You  monks  are  strange  beings.  Every- 
thing sounds  peculiar  in  your  mouths.  It  is 
impossible  to  be  angry  with  you.  But  now, 
good- night !  Take  good  care  of  my  valet,  and 
I  will  also  think  of  your  Haydn." 

Haydn  had  gone  rapidly  from  the  monastery. 
He  was  anxious  to  get  home,  for  one  bears 
sorrow  alone  more  readily  than  joy.  The  for- 
mer, like  a  gnawing  worm,  hides  itself  within  ; 
the  latter  is  like  a  young  butterfly,  which, 
having  escaped  the  chrysalis,  spreads  its  many- 
colored  wings  and  flies  away  in  the  sunny  air. 

Wet  with  perspiration,  for  the  snow  impeded 
his  rapid  steps,  Haydn  entered  his  residence. 
His  wife  opened  the  door  for  him,  and  a  re- 
proach was  on  her  lips  for  his  long  absence, 
when,  looking  into  his  excited  countenance, 
she  thought  better  of  it  and  was  silent. 
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In  the  solitary  room  the  oil-lamp  burned  on 
the  table  ;  the  old  grey  cat  lay  asleep  in  Father 
Keller's  chair  ;  Anna,  who  for  some  time  past 
had  been  in  ill  health,  had  retired  to  her  room. 

Haydn  dropped  the  snow-covered  cloak  from 
his  shoulders,  kissed  his  wife,  and  said,  in  a 
voice  full  of  emotion  :  "  Lina,  our  trust  in  God 
must  never  falter."  He  placed  the  purse  in 
her  hand  and  related  to  her  the  events  of  the 
last  hour.  Lina,  smiling  and  weeping  at  the 
same  time,  listened  breathlessly.  She  loosened 
the  string  of  the  silk  purse,  and  twenty  ducats 
rolled  on  the  table. 

41  Gold  ! "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  gold  ! "  and  her 
eyes  sparkled. 

"It  is  gold!"  said  Haydn;  "but  every 
noble  man  has  still  better  in  his  breast." 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


A  Water-Lily  in  July. 

UPON  the  bosoms  of  our  silver  ponds, 
Near  whose  green  banks  grow  purple  fleur- 
de-lis, 
And  waving  reeds,  and  dainty  tinted  fronds, 

Now  in  July  a  water-flower  I  see, 
Fairer  than  snow,  and  with  a  heart  of  gold — 

In  Egypt  it's  the  Lotos — here  we  say 
"  The  water-lily."    It  seems  to  have  no  hold 

On  Heaven  or  earth,  but  through  the  sultry  day 

And  breezeful  night,  it  floats  with  wind  and  tide. 

Who  guides  the  flower  ?    Who  holds  it  in  its 

place  ? 

That  to  the  river,  running  far  and  wide, 
It  is  not  driven  into  hopeless  space  ? 

A  stem  it  has,  that  holds  it  fast  and  true, — 

A  stem  which  God  holds  in  His  gracious  Hand, 
Though  hidden  by  the  water.    He  to  you 

And  me,  awake,  asleep,  on  sea,  or  land— 
And,  though  we  seem  to  float  with  tide  or  wind, 
On  our  small  pond  the  earth— holds  strong  and 

well : 

Like  water-lilies  are  all  human  kind, 
Held  by  an  unseen  stem  to  earth,  'twixt  Heaven 
and  Hell. 

M.  F.  E.,  IN  The  Catholic  Fireside. 


THE  effect  of  example  is  one  of  the  most 
terrible  things  in  life.  No  one  can  possibly 
tell  how  far  it  extends.  One  man's  life  or  one 
man's  thought — influencing  in  turn  multi- 
tudes of  others — may  go  down  through  ages, 
gathering  its  tremendous  harvest  of  good  or 
evil. — Chrixtinn  ]!>  i<l. 


A  Heroine  of  Faith. 


BY    M.    I..    MEANT. 


Numerous  as  conversions  from  the  Church 
of  England  have  been  for  some  years  past, 
what  a  sensation  each  new  case  creates  among 
the  deserted  brethren  !  The  first  thought  al- 
ways seems  to  be  one  of  terrified  incredulity 
that  any  one  possessing  rank,  intellect,  edu- 
cation and  a  life-long  reputation  for  probity, 
could  be  recreant  to  the  venerable  church  of 
his  or  her  baptism. 

It  is  easy,  then,  to  imagine  the  consterna- 
tion excited  by  such  a  conversion  one  hundred 
years  ago,  when  it  had  comparatively  few 
precedents  to  palliate  its  enormity.  Every 
circumstance  connected  with  it  rendered  the 
case  more  exasperating.  That  Miss  Elizabeth 
Pitt,  a  kinswoman  of  the  distinguished  Prime- 
Minister,  should  become  a  Papist  was  suffi- 
ciently appalling ;  that  she  should  do  so 
through  a  dream,  a  vision,  a  revelation,  was 
an  additional  disgrace  ;  that  she  should  crown 
her  apostacy  by  becoming  a  nun  was  simply 
intolerable.  Society  was  overwhelmed  by  such 
perfidy  and  imbecility  in  one  of  its  petted 
favorites. 

The  innocent  cause  of  all  this  commotion  in 
high  life  was  born  at  London  in  the  year  1754. 
Her  parents  dying  in  her  infancy,  she  became 
the  adopted  child  of  a  great- aunt  who  was  in 
every  respect  qualified  to  supply  their  place. 
Through  her  judicious  and  faithful  guardian- 
ship, the  orphan's  estate  was  largely  aug- 
mented during  the  long  period  of  minority, 
and  the  tenderest  mother  could  not  excel  her 
in  solicitude  and  indulgence.  Elizabeth  was 
most  carefully  educated,  according  to  a  solid 
rather  than  brilliant  system  ;  her  moral  prin- 
ciples were  correct  even  to  austerity,  her  re- 
ligious training  as  complete  as  Protestantism 
could  impart.  Miss  Pitt  was  herself  a  lady  of 
rare  endowments  and  singular  purity  of  char- 
acter. While  her  life  was,  to  outward  seem- 
ing, one  of  almost  unclouded  happiness,  she 
secretly  bore  a  heavy  cross  in  the  intellectual 
aspirations  and  spiritual  yearnings  which  her 
religion  could  not  satisfy.  To  none  but  the 
young  Elizabeth  was  this  revealed.  She  would 
have  considered  it  treason  to  the  church  by 
law  established  to  hint  that  there  was  an  im- 
perfection or  want  in  its  system  of  ethics ; 
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but  with  the  child  of  her  heart  she  felt  no 
scruples,  and  many  were  the  conversations 
they  had  on  the  subject.  The  young  girl  lis- 
tened with  natural  curiosity  to  her  aunt's  de- 
scription of  the  Roman  ceremonials  and  cus- 
toms of  which  she  had  been  an  attentive  ob- 
server during  her  travels  on  the  continent; 
but  her  mind,  like  her  guardian's,  was  less  im- 
pressed by  these  striking  characteristics  than 
by  the  inner  life  of  the  Mother  Church.  They 
spoke  more  particularly  of  the  monastic  life, 
with  the  externals  of  which  Miss  Pitt  was 
quite  familiar,  having  spent  some  years  in 
abstruse  studies  at  a  Flemish  convent.  She 
never  wearied  of  recalling  it,  although  she  had 
no  personal  attraction  to  that  state.  Not  so  her 
interested  listener.  From  a  craving  to  witness 
such  things  she  soon  passed  on  to  an  intense 
desire  to  mingle  therein,  and  on  this  point  she 
could  fully  enter  into  the  feelings  of  her  aunt 
about  the  deficiencies  of  their  own  religion. 

These  yearnings  for  a  convent  life,  how- 
ever, ceased  to  trouble  her  after  the  death  of 
her  aunt.  Elizabeth,  who  was  then  in  her 
twenty-third  year,  felt  this  bereavement  with 
all  the  intense  agony  which  belongs  to  strong 
characters.  To  alleviate  her  affliction,  friends 
pressed  their  different  methods  of  consolation 
upon  her ;  and  she,  with  an  amiable  pliancy 
of  disposition  that  was  the  result  of  Chris- 
tian training,  rather  than  a  natural  endow- 
ment, consented  to  their  suggestions.  She 
went  into  gay  company  with  one  set,  and 
took  up  ecclesiastical  matters  with  another  ; 
was  now  at  a  court  ball,  and  again  at  a  dioce- 
san dinner;  to-day  consulting  with  modistes 
on  the  latest  style  in  dress,  as  earnestly  as 
she  yesterday  consulted  with  the  patrons  of 
the  poor  on  practical  modes  of  almsgiving  ; 
equally  enthusiastic  over  the  latest  novel  and 
the  newest  preacher, — at  home  everywhere,  and 
finding  good  in  everything,  with  that  happy 
facility  of  the  intellectual  temperament  which 
has  its  root  in  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  little 
imagined  by  either  its  admirers  or  censurers. 

Eight  years  passed  thus.  Sickness  came,  and 
duriug  the  tedious  convalescence,  while  yet 
scarcely  out  of  danger  of  death — as  a  relapse 
was  dreaded  from  the  extreme  frailty  of  her 
constitution — it  is  probable  that  her  early  at- 
traction for  a  conventual  life  revived.  The 
serious  and  elevated  ideas  she  entertained  on 
this  subject  are  so  well  depicted  in  a  letter 
written  after  her  conversion  to  the  Superior 


of  a  community  of  English  Benedictines,  that 
an  extract  is  here  introduced,  as  showing  how 
gradually  He  who  doeth  all  things  in  order 
was  leading  her  onward.  She  writes  : 

"  Having  considered  that  man  is  composed  of  a  body 
and  a  soul,  I  weighed  attentively,  in  the  scale  of  rea- 
son, the  value  of  these  two  parts  of  ourselves,  and 
easily  perceived  that  the  soul,  which  is  immortal,  in- 
finitely surpasses  the  body,  which  must  perish:  whence 
I  concluded  that  the  soul  was  more  deserving  of  our 
attention  than  the  body.  I  afterwards  reflected  on 
what  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  do  for  their  body 
and  soul,  both  susceptible  of  a  perfection  which  they  do 
not  enjoy,  and  can  only  acquire  by  the  utmost  dili- 
gence. That  we  do  very  little  for  the  soul,  and  a  great 
deal  for  the  body,  is  what  I  could  easily  remark;  and 
the  view  of  this  almost  general  disorder  enabling  me 
to  return  to  order,  I  cast  my  eyes  around  me  every- 
where and  said:  '  Where  shall  I  find  an  asylum?  where 
discover  a  society,  in  which  more  attention  is  paid  to 
the  soul  than  to  the  body?  a  place  where  the  sublime 
qualities  of  the  soul  are  cultivated  in  preference  to 
those  of  the  body,  which  is  of  so  very  little  impor- 
tance?' At  that  instant  the  idea  of  the  convents  so 
much  spoken  of  by  my  great-aunt  presented  itself  to 
my  mind;  from  all  I  could  recollect  of  her  conversa- 
tions, I  deduced  this  consequence, — that,  as  in  these 
holy  retreats  they  labored  with  indefatigable  pains  to 
bring  the  soul  to  perfection,  very  little  was  done  for 
the  body.  I  wanted  to  learn  effectually  the  merit  of  a 
kind  of  life  so  reasonable,  and  nevertheless  so  diamet- 
rically opposite  to  what  passes  in  the  world.  I  visited 
one  ofHhose  retreats,  and  the  opinion  I  entertained  was 
soon  confirmed  by  my  own  experience.  From  the  Su- 
perioress, who  addressed  me  in  my  own  language,  I 
met  with  the  most  gracious  reception.  The  beauty  of 
her  countenance  corresponded  with  the  amiability  of 
her  soul,  though  she  did  everything  for  the  latter,  and 
little  or  nothing  for  the  former.  She  ordered  an  as- 
sistant Sister  to  attend  me,  whose  least  quality  was  an 
interesting  figure,  on  which  she  never  reflected,  her 
thoughts  being  entirely  occupied  with  the  embellish- 
ment of  her  mind  with  all  the  virtues  of  her  state. 
Although  under  no  obligation  to  me,  this  good  lady  ren- 
dered me  every  kind  of  service  with  as  much  attention 
as  if  it  were  the  most  sacred  of  her  duties.  I  tasted 
there  how  sweet  it  is  to  walk  in  that  salutary  way, 
where  people  despise  and  neglect  as  much  this  cor- 
ruptible body  of  earth,  which  is  decaying  every  day,  as 
they  esteem  and  labor  to  perfect  this  soul,  made  after 
the  image  of  God,  which  is  immortal,  and  shall  exist 
as  long  as  Himself." 

How  different  from  the  common  idea  of  the 
monastic  life ! 

As  the  invalid's  recovery  progressed,  her  seri- 
ous musings  were  put  to  flight  by  the  intru- 
sion of  the  world  into  her  pleasant  apartment. 
Friends  came  to  congratulate  her,  to  tell  her 
the  news,  and  cheer  her  with  anticipations  of 
coming  enjoyments  for  which  she  must  has- 
ten to  regain  her  health.  "  The  sublime  qual- 
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ities  of  the  soul11  were  little  thought  of  in 
.these  plans  and  arrangements.  Pious  vi-itors 
brought  their  budgets  of  parish  news,  scarcely 
less  in  harmony  with  serious  considerations. 
As  formerly  Elizabeth  sailed  placidly  along  the 
two  channels  by  turns ;  and  was  so  forgetful 
of  her  former  aspirations  as  to  relate,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  herself  and  friends,  a  mar- 
vellous dream,  plainly  indicating  a  religious 
vocation,  with  which  she  was  favored  on  New 
Year's  night,  1785  Was  it  a  dream,  a  vision 
from  on  high  ?  Three  years  and  a  half  later 
she  wrote  to  her  confessor,  by  his  desire,  an 
account  of  the  dream  and  its  results,  from 
which  we  quote  the  following  passages : 

"  I  imagined  that  I  was  entering  a  convent,  in  which 
all  the  nuns  wore  silver  crosses  on  the  breast.  Being 
conducted  to  the  choir,  where  I  saw  them  all  seated  in 
order,  I  perceived  at  their  head  one  who  bore  an  exact 
resemblance  to  my  great-aunt.  1  was  thrice  invited 
to  enter,  with  these  words :  Bk  not  afraid :  in  this 
person  you  will  find  a  true  friend.  You  will  have 
some  difficulty  in  expressing  your  sentiments  to  her, 
but  be  not  uneasy  on  that  account.  Accordingly,  1  went 
in.  From  the  choir  I  was  led  to  a  room  prepared  for 
my  reception.  The  staircase  leading  to  it  was  so  bad 
that  in  order  to  keep  myself  from  falling  I  was  obliged 
to  take  hold  on  a  rope  which  was  placed  there  as  a 
support.  I  then  heard  again  a  voice  which  told  me 
/  should  die  in  this  house.  These  words  made  a  deep 
impression  on  my  mind,  and  the  attention  I  had  to 
give  them  displeased  me  exceedingly.  The  same 
dream  was  repeated  the  two  following  nights. 

"  Eight  months  after  this  dream,  I  conceived  a  strong 
deaire  of  visiting  France,  with  a  resolution  of  spending 
some  time  in  that  country,  in  order  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage. My  intention  I  communicated  to  one  of  my 
countrymen,  who,  by  means  of  his  correspondents  in 
France,  could  easily  assist  me  in  the  execution  of  rny 
project.  This  gentleman  seconded  my  views  ;  and  as 
he  knew  a  respectable  merchant  of  St.  Valery  sur 
Sointne,  to  whom  he  offered  to  direct  me,  I  accepted 
the  proposal,  and  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  belonging 
to  'Captain  Lancy.  1  arrived  shortly  afterwards  at  the 
house  of  the  merchant  of  St.  Valery,  on  whose  friendly 
aid  1  placed  my  hopes  of  accomplishing  the  object  that 
drew  me  to  France  As  two  of  his  children  had  been 
educated  in  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation,  Abbeyville, 
and  as,  in  consequence,  he  was  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  this  house,  he  recommended  me  to  the  Superioress 
as  an  English  lady  who  wished  to  spend  some  time 
there  with  the  parlor  boarders.  Although  he  knew 
nothing  of  my  dream,  and  myself  had  almost  forgotten 
it,  nevertheless  it  was  there  it  was  verified  in  all  points. 

"  On  my  arrival  at  the  convent  (the  27th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1785,)  I  there  beheld  the  nuns  with  their  silver 
crosses  ;  and  being  presented  to  the  Superioress  (Ma- 
dame de  Maison),  I  discovered  in  her  face  tin-  very 
features  of  my  great-aunt.  I  confess  that,  though  I  was 
so  excessively  struck  by  this  extraordinary  likeness  as  to 
be  on  the  very  point  of  fainting  away,  yet  I  paid  no  re- 


gard to  my  dream,  being  then  as  incredulous  as  St. 
Thomas.  The  monastic  life  I  was  to  embrace,  as  in- 
timated in  my  dream,  appeared  so  diametrically  op- 
posite to  the  English  freedom  in  which  I  had  till  then 
been  accustomed  to  live  that,  far  from  thinking  I  was 
to  die  in  that  house,  many  circumstances,  even  on  the 
first  day,  made  me  wish  to  quit  it  as  soon  as  possible, — 
above  all,  the  sight  of  the  winding  staircase  through 
which  I  was  led  to  the  room  prepared  for  my  reception. 

"At  first  I  conceived  so  utter  an  aversion  for  my 
place  of  abode,  the  poor  and  plain  room  of  which  they 
had  put  me  in  possession,  as  not  to  be  able  to  con- 
ceal my  discontent.  My  first  resolution  was  to  set  out 
immediately,  which  I  frankly  told  them  ;  but  having 
entreated  me  to  stop  a  while  longer,  I  at  length  acqui- 
esced. My  aversion  now  began  gradually  to  subside, 
till  after  some  time  it  entirely  vanished  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  second  day,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  remain,  with 
the  intent  simply  of  learning  the  French  language  ; 
but  being  then  only  a  lodger  in  the  bouse,  and  need- 
ing a  person  capable  of  teaching  me  to  speak  it,  the 
Superioress  recommended  me  to  a  nun,  who  became 
my  tutoress  for  this  purpose. 

"Our  first  conversations  were  principally  confined 
to  the  object  of  teaching  me  French,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  religion  became  the  topic.  The  prejudices  I  bad 
received  in  favor  of  mine  were  so  deeply  rooted  that  I 
could  not  bear  to  hear  anyone  suggest  the  least  doubt 
of  its  truth:  in  a  word,  1  believed  it  to  be  the  most  con- 
formable to  reason  and  the  Gospel.  Being  always 
convinced  that  the  Roman  Church  had  fallen  into  er- 
ror and  superstition,  I  thence  concluded  that  a  refor- 
mation had  become  necessary.  I  did  not,  however,  re- 
fuse to  discuss  those  articles  which  divide  the  Catholic 
Church  from  the  Protestant,  and  I  hope  the  latter  will 
not  consider  my  compliance  a  crime;  for,  since  it  ac- 
knowledges no  infallible  judge  upon  earth,  it  cannot 
blame  any  private  person,  even  of  our  sex,  who  exam- 
ines whether  the  doctrine  it  inculcates  be  or  be  not 
conformable  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  right  reason. 
Therefore  1  consented  to  take  into  consideration  some 
contested  points,  which  I  discussed  with  the  nun  who 
taught  me  the  French  language,  and  to  confer  with  a 
clergyman,  who  spoke  English  sufficiently  to  answer 
my  objections  and  to  explain  those  motives  of  credi- 
bility which  centre  in  the  Catholic  religion.  Being 
sensibly  struck  by  his  manner  of  reasoning  on  the 
promises  of  Christ,  '  I  shall  be  with  you  to  the  consum- 
mation of  ages/  'the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  My  Church, '  I  from  that  moment  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  most  serious  inquiry,  which  was  very  long. 

"  1  had  too  firmly  believed  Scripture  to  be  altogether 
sufficient  to  determine  our  faith;  I  was  shown  from 
the  words  of  Scripture  itself  that  it  could  not  suffice, 
alleging  the  words  of  St.  Peter,  that  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul  there  are  obscure  and  difficult  passages,  which 
ignorant  and  superficial  minds  misinterpret,  as  well  as 
other  portions,  to  their  own  ruin.  This  argument,  and 
many  others,  persuaded  me  that  Jesus  Christ  had  es- 
tablished a  permanent  authority  as  a  rule  of  our  faith, 
in  order  to  determine  the  sense  of  the  different  texts 
which  establish  our  dogmas,  according  to  these  words, 
'He  who  hears  you,  hears  Me;  and  he  who  despises 
you,  despwes  Me.' 
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"  I,  moreover,  conceived  that  if  the  Catholic  Church, 
before  the  Reformation,  had  fallen  into  error  and  su- 
perstition, as  I  had  always  thought,  from  that  moment 
no  legitimate  authority  could  have  existed  to  guide  the 
faithful  in  their  belief, — a  position  which  I  was  not  able 
to  reconcile  with  the  promises  of  our  Lord.  Although 
this  did  not  quite  convince  me,  it  caused  me  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety.  1  wished  to  be  still  more  aud  more 
instructed;  and  in  order  to  discover  the  true  Church,  I 
wanted  in  particular  .  to  know  where  I  could  find  the 
unity  of  faith.  I  perceived  that  it  could  not  exist  in  the 
Protestant  Church,  aa  each  member  thereof  claims  for 
himself  the  indefeasible  right  of  interpreting,  in  his  own 
way,  the  several  texts  he  quotes  in  proof  of  its  different 
tenets;  because  such  a  system  cannot  fail  to  produce  a 
great  diversity  in  faith,  particularly  when  the  object  in 
question  is  to  interpret  the  difficult  passages  of  which 
St.  Peter  speaks.  But  when  I  saw  this  inconvenience 
could  not  exist  in  the  Roman  Church,  it  was  then  I  felt 
myself  disposed  to  submit  to  its  authority  and  decisions. 

"  I  confess,  however,  I  had  still  a  great  repugnance 
to  believe  the  dogma  of  Transubstantiation,  or  change 
of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  as  well  as  the  article  of  purga- 
tory; but  being  quite  ready  to  do  whatever  God  re- 
quired from  me,  I  prayed  and  looked  for  truth  with  a 
sincere  faith.  Wherefore,  besides  the  authority  of  an 
infallible  judge  (of  the  necessity  of  which  I  began  to  be 
convinced),  in  order  to  clear  my  doubts,  I  was  also  de- 
sirous that  some  one  should  show  me  in  Scripture  some 
solid  grounds  of  these  two  dogmas.  In  favor  of  the 
first,  my  instructors  quoted  the  promises  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  the 
words  of  the  institution,  This  is  My  Body;  this  is  My 
Blood, — words  which,  taken  in  their  natural  sense,  im- 
port nothing  else  but  the  Catholic  doctrine.  I  reflected 
long  upon  these  texts;  and  after  having  weighed  them 
with  great  attention,  in  the  presence  of  God,  I  could 
not  resist  the  authority  of  the  Universal  Church,  which, 
even  before  the  Reformation,  had  determined  their  gen- 
uine sense,  without  having  recourse  to  figurative  and 
spiritual  interpretations.  As  to  the  taking  notice  of  our 
senses,  they  being  liable  to  deceive  us,  I  was  very  well 
convinced  that  they  ought  to  yield  to  the  word  of  God, 
which  is  always  infallible  when  explained  by  His  Church. 

"  I  found  more  perplexity  to  admit  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory;  however,  exclusive  of  the  Book  of  the  Mach- 
abees,  which  Protestants  reject,  although  it  records 
an  ancient  tenet  very  much  spread  among  the  Jews, 
I  was  deeply  impressed  by  these  words  of  St.  Paul :  '  If 
any  man's  work  be  burnt,  be  shall  suffer  loss;  never- 
theless he  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire.' 

"  I  found  no  difficulty  in  discovering  an  ecclesiastical 
chief  in  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  distinguished  from 
the  temporal  princes;  as  Well  as  the  necessity  of  '  con- 
fession and  the  rigors  of  penance.' 

"As  to  the  honors  bestowed  on  images,  I  had  some 
anxiety  about  them;  but  felt  quite  satisfied  when  I 
was  assured  that  these  honors  did  not  refer  to  the  mat- 
ters of  which  they  are  composed,  but  were  directed 
only  to  Jesus  Christ  or  the  saints  who  reign  with  Him 
in  heaven;  that  the  respect  which  we  have  for  images 
was  similar  to  that  which  a  grateful  and  loyal  people 
would  express  towards  the  statue  or  image  of  a  prince 


distinguished  for  his  virtues  and  beneficence.  I  discov- 
ered also  that  the  invocation  of  saints  cannot  be  injuri- 
ous either  to  God  or  Jesus  Christ,  since  what  we  ask  of 
them  is  only  to  join  their  prayers  to  ours,  in  order  to 
obtain  from  God,  thrmigh  Jesus  Chritt,  the  grace  we 
stand  in  need  of. 

"At  length,  after  many  struggles  and  long  perplexi- 
ties, I  was  no  longer  able  to  resist  the  light,  and  the 
secret  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"God  demanded  from  me  the  sacrifice  of  my  reason, 
and  of  whatever  had  attached  me  to  the  world  till  the 
moment  of  my  voyage  to  France.  I  laid  them  pros- 
trate at  the  feet  of  our  Lord,  and  entered  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  most  ancient  Catholic 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  which  I  found,  by  my  sub- 
mission to  her  doctrine,  and  where  I  still  find,  a  per- 
fect serenity  of  conscience,  together  with  the  strongest 
conviction  that  I  am  in  the  way  of  salvation." 

In  this  letter  we  are  again  impressed  with 
the  writer's  practical  good  sense  and  singleness 
of  purpose.  She  dwells  at  length  on  her  mis- 
takes, perplexities,  and  vacillations,  and  touches 
but  briefly  on  what  is  most  remarkable  and 
calculated  to  do  her  credit.  But  is  it  not  al- 
ways such  that  find  the  truth  ?  Her  conduct,  in 
fact,  throughout  the  whole  affair  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  her  usual  deportment,  thus  giving 
unconsciously  the  clearest  proof  that  it  was  the 
work  of  grace.  Even  in  her  dream  she  was  ex- 
ceedingly displeased  with  the  words  spoken  by 
the  voice  which  thrice  invited  her  into  a  con- 
vent before  she  obeyed.  When,  eight  months 
afterwards,  the  dream  was  strangely  verified, 
even  the  emotion  naturally  caused  by  meeting 
a  lady  closely  resembling  her  lamented  aunt, 
was  alloyed  with  irritation  at  the  coincidence. 
"  English  freedom "  raised  its  voice  loudly  in 
her  perturbed  soul  against  this  monastic  life 
which  her  dream  had  intimated  she  was  to 
choose;  pride  and  luxurious  tastes  alike  revolted 
at  the  poor,  plain  room  assigned  her  as  a  parlor 
boarder,  and  Protestant-like  disgust  triumphed 
over  good-breeding,  anger  over  habitual  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  others,  and  she 
frankly  told  the  nuns  she  wished  to  leave  them 
immediately. 

(TO   BB  CONTINUED.) 


THE  lights  that  have  come  down  on  you 
from  Heaven  all  your  life  long  are  not  more 
abundant  than  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  have  been  bestowed  upon  you  to  impart 
the  knowledge  of  self  and  the  knowledge  of 
God.  The  showers  that  water  the  earth  are 
not  more  exuberant  than  the  graces  of  sanctity 
which  God  has  poured  into  your  hearts.—  Car- 
dinal Manning, 
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The  Most  Rev.  F.  N.  Blanchet,  D.  D.,  the 
first  Bishop  of  Oregon,  who  died  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  June  the  18th,  was  born  near  Quebec, 
in  1795,  was  educated  in  the  Petit  Seminaire, 
Quebec,  and  was  ordained  July  the  18, 1819, 
by  Archbishop  Plessis.  At  that  time  Oregon 
was  simply  the  name  given  to  a  territory  ex- 
tending along  the  Pacific  coast  to  a  northern 
boundary  which  now  includes  British  Colum- 
bia. In  1811  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  of 
which  John  Jacob  Astor  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber, established  a  trading-post,  called  Astoria, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  Then 
came  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  employing 
many  Canadians,  most  of  whom  were  Catho- 
lics. Many  of  them  settled  and  intermarried 
with  the  Indians  of  the  territory.  There  was 
a  demand  for  priests,  and  in  1838  Bishop  Sig- 
nay,  then  Archbishop  of  Quebec,  sent  Fathers 
Blanchet  and  Demers  as  the  first  missionaries 
to  this  far-off  region.  The  first  Mass  cele- 
brated in  Oregon  is  thus  described  by  the  fut- 
ure Archbishop : 

"It  was  on  Saturday,  the  13th  of  October, 
a  day  dedicated  to  the  Immaculate  Mother  of 
God,  that,  being  at  the  western  foot  of  the  most 
lofty  mountains,  the  two  missionaries  began  to 
tread  beneath  their  feet  the  long  desired  land 
of  Oregon — that  portion  of  the  vineyard  al- 
loted  to  them  for  cultivation.  Filled  with  joy, 
they  retired  a  short  distance  from  the  place 
where  the  caravan  was  resting  on  the  bosom 
of  a  beautiful  prairie,  and  there  fell  on  their 
knees,  embraced  the  soil,  took  possession  of  it, 
dedicated  and  consecrated  their  persons,  soul 
and  body,  to  whatever  God  would  be  pleased 
to  require  of  them  for  the  glory  of  His  holy 
Name,  the  propagation  of  His  kingdom,  and 

the  fulfilment  of  His  holy  will The 

following  day  (October  14,  1838,)  being  Sun- 
day, it  was  then  that  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of 
Mass  was  offered  for  the  first  time  in  Oregon, 
at  Big  Bend,  on  the  bank  of  the  dangerous 
Columbia  River.  At  this  great  act  of  religion, 
performed  by  the  Rev.  Father  Demers,  the 
two  missionaries,  being  much  moved,  conse- 
crated themselves  to  the  Queen  of  Angels,  im- 
ploring her  special  protection  for  the  rest  of 
their  voyage.  The  boats  being  laden  and  ready, 
the  last  prayer  made  on  the  shore,  the  mission- 
aries shook  hands  with  their  dear  companions 


whom,  alas !  they  were  to  see  no  more,  and 
started  at  1  p.  m.  on  the  turbulent  waters  of 
the  upper  Columbia." 

Vancouver  was  at  that  time  the  only  post 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  this  the  mis- 
sionaries made  their  headquarters  while  for 
four  years  they  toiled  unaided  up  and  down 
the  wide  domain  of  their  mission.  The  well- 
known  Father  De  Smet  first  visited  the  Oregon 
country  in  1840,  and  returned  in  1841  to  found 
the  Flathead  mission  at  St.  Mary.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1842,  two  other  Canadian  priests  joined 
the  little  band  on  the  coast.  In  1843  Father 
Blanchet  was  made  Vicar-Apostolic,  and  re- 
ceived episcopal  consecration  in  Montreal  at 
the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Quebec. 
Thence  he  went  to  Rome,  which  he  reached 
in  January,  1846,  and  set  before  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther the  great  wants  of  his  vicariate.  At  his 
intercession,  in  July,  1846,  after  the  accession 
of  Pius  IX,  the  vicariate  of  Oregon  was  erected 
into  an  ecclesiastical  province  with  the  three 
sees  of  Oregon  City,  Walla  Walla  (now  Wal- 
lula),  and  Vancouver  Island.  The  Rt.  Rev. 
F.  N.  Blanchet  was  appointed  to  Oregon  City; 
the  Rt.  Rev.  A.  M.  A.  Bianchet,  his  brother, 
to  Walla  Walla ;  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  M.  Demers 
to  Vancouver  Island.  The  necessity  of  this 
division  may  be  judged  from  the  result  of  the 
missionaries1  labors  at  the  end  of  1844.  Most 
of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  sound,  Caledonia, 
and  several  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  of 
Lower  Oregon,  had  been  won  over  to  the  faith. 
Nine  missions  had  been  founded — five  in  Lower 
Oregon,  and  four  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Eleven  churches  and  chapels  had  been  erected 
— five  in  Lower  Oregon,  two  in  Caledonia,  and 
four  at  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  were 
two  educational  establishments — one  for  boys, 
and  the  other  for  girls.  There  were  fifteen 
priests,  secular  and  regular,  besides  Sisters. 
These  figures  may  not  look  large  to-day,  but 
they  were  large  at  the  time,  and  of  great  sig- 
nificance in  a  rapidly  populating  and  growing 
region. 

In  1878  Bishop  Seghers  was  named  coadju- 
tor to  Archbishop  Blanchet,  who,  later,  chose 
wholly  to  retire  from  active  labors,  and  pub- 
lished in  1881  a  touching  farewell  Pastoral, 
in  which  he  said  :  "After  sixty-two  years  of 
priesthood,  after  forty-three  years  of  toilsome 
labor  on  this  coast,  after  an  episcopate  of 
thirty-six  years,  after  thirty-five  years  spent  at 
the  head  of  this  ecclesiastical  province,  we  may 
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say  with  the  Apostle  St.  Paul :  '  The  time  of 
my  dissolution  is  at  hand.  I  have  finished  my 
course.'  We  came  to  this  country  accompanied 
by  the  late  Bishop  Demers,  the  first  Bishop  of 
Vancouver  Island,  in  1838,  to  preach  the  true 
Gospel  for  the  first  time  ;  and  where  then  we 
saw  nothing  but  'darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  death,'  we  have  now  flourishing  dioceses 
and  vicariates,  prosperous  missions,  a  zealous 
clergy,  fervent  communities,  and  a  Catholic 
people  of  whom  we  expect  great  works  and 
noble  deeds." 


Catholic  Notes. 


The  press  throughout  the  world  has  published 
lengthy  descriptions  of  the  festivals  at  Moscow  ; 
but  the  presence  of  a  representative  of  the  Holy 
See  at  the  court  of  the  Czar  was  not  dwelt  upon. 
Whilst  princes  and  ambassadors  were  everywhere 
loudly  heralded,  provided  with  special  trains,  of- 
ficially received,  etc.,  care  seemed  to  have  been 
taken  to  keep  the  passage  of  the  Nuncio  a  profound 
secret.  But  the  people  at  every 'station  through 
which  the  Envoy  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  was  to 
pass  came  to  know  of  his  movements  and  of  the 
exact  hour  of  the  arrival  of  his  train.  All  the 
stopping  places  in  Podlachia,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Union,  were  crowded  with  peasants  who  had 
come  to  do  honor  to,  and  receive  the  blessing  of, 
the  representative  of  Leo  XIII.  The  police  had 
neither  the  time  nor  the  means  to  check  this  man- 
ifestation. Wherever  the  train  stopped  there  was 
always  a  number  of  Uniates — at  one  place  a  hun- 
dred, at  another  a  thousand  or  more  of  those  brave 
confessors  of  the  Faith,— all  pressing  around  the 
car  containing  the  Nuncio,  and  crying :  "  For 
mercy's  sake,  0  Father,  assist  us,  protect  us,  bless 
us  !  For  fifteen  years  we  have  been  persecuted, 
deprived  of  the  Sacraments  and  of  spiritual  as- 
sistance ;  and  we  have  not  strength  to  resist 
much  longer,  and  to  hold  out  under  such  suffer- 
ings." 

Mgr.  Vannutelli  and  his  companions  wept  with 
emotion,  not  having  seen,  as  the  Nuncio  declared, 
such  faith  even  in  Israel.  At  the  stations  of  Lu- 
kow  and  Niredzyjetz  the  crowd  of  Uniates  was 
very  great.  The  conductor,  uneasy  as  to  the  con- 
sequences of  these  demonstrations  and  the  respon- 
sibility that  might  attach  to  himself,  wished  to 
shorten  the  usual  time  for  stopping  and  to  start 
off  at  once.  Then  a  group  of  Uniates  threw  them- 
selves on  their  knees  on  the  track  before  the  loco- 
motive. "  You  will  have  to  pass  over  our  bodies," 
they  cried,  "  or  you  will  allow  our  brethren  some 
few  minutes  to  speak  to  the  messenger  of  Rome." 
Their  object  was  to  place  in  the  hands  of  Mgr. 


Vannutelli  a  petition  to  the  Holy  Father,  laying 
before  him  the  sufferings  and  the  constancy  of 
that  martyr  nation.  The  train  was  not  allowed 
to  proceed  until  the  petition  had  been  delivered 
to  the  Nuncio,  and  the  latter  by  his  blessing  and 
his  paternal  words  had  infused  some  consolation 
into  those  simple  but  heroic  souls.  A  severe  in- 
quest has  been  instituted  at  Warsaw  in  regard  to 
this  unforeseen  movement,  and  the  conductor  is  in 
danger  of  being  severely  punished  for.  not  having- 
driven  the  cars  over  the  bodies  of  the  kneeling 
peasants. 

The  following  notice  has  appeared  of  the  mar- 
tyr-priest, Abbe"  Be*chet,  lately  decapitated  in  the 
province  of  Than  Hoa,  Tonkin  : 

The  Abbe"  Be"chet  was  only  twenty-seven  years  of 
age ;  he  was  born  at  Lyons  on  Sept.  3, 1856.  Hav- 
ing studied  at  the  clerical  school  of  Saint-Nizier, 
he  afterwards  passed  successively  through  the 
seminaries  of  Largentiere  and  Alix,  and  finally 
through  that  of  Lyons.  He  was  an  only  son, 
and  when  he  made  known  his  intention  of  con- 
secrating himself  to  the  foreign  missions,  he  met 
with  great  opposition  from  his  family.  However, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  his  mother  gave  her 
consent,  and  he  entered  at  once  the  Seminary  of 
Foreign  Missions.  In  1880  the  future  martyr  bade 
farewell  to  his  country  and  h-is  family,  and  set  out 
for  Tonkin,  saying  to  those  that  would  stop  him 
even  at  the  last  moment :  "  No,  let  me  go  ;  I  feel 
that  I  am  called,  and  I  ask  of  Heaven  only  one 
grace  :  to  live  at  least  a  couple  of  years  at  Tonkin, 
so  that  I  may  be  able  to  effect  some  good  and  thus 
deserve  the  title  of  missionary.  This  is  the  only 
glory  for  which  I  am  ambitious." 


Among  recent  converts  to  the  Church  in  the 
United  States  is  a  daughter  of  Joaquin  Miller, 
"  the  Poet  of  the  Sierras."  She  had  been  sent  to 
Loreto  Convent,  Guelph,  Ontario,  for  her  educa- 
tion ;  and  the  religion  she  there  heard  expounded 
and  saw  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  her  teachers 
and  companions  won  her  heart.  Her  distinguished 
father  is  not  dissatisfied,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  letter  which  he  has  written  to  the  Star 
of  New  York : 

"As  to  the  dread  some  Protestants  have  of  their 
children  becoming  Catholics,  I  can  only  give  my  ex- 
perience. I  am  not  myself  a  Catholic,  nor  do  I  profess 
any  particular  creed  ;  although  I  think  I  see  some  good 
in  all.  But,  holding  with  that  eminent  Englishman 
that  'man  is  a  religious  animal,'  and  knowing  in  my 
own  heart  that  religion  is  as  strong  an  element  for 
good  and  is  as  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  a  soul  as 
is  the  sentiment  of  love,  I  desired  that  my  daughter 
should  be  religious.  And  I  desired,  too,  that,  after 
some  years  of  reflection,  she  should  choose  her  own  re- 
ligion. After  a  year  or  so  of  observation  and  reflection, 
she  chose  to  be  a  Catholic.  But  so  far  from  her  being 
persuaded  or  influenced  to  this,  she  was  put  on  a  long 
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probation  ;   and  even  then  I  had  to  give  my  written 
permission  before  she  could  be  accepted." 

The  poet's  letter,  besides  being  a  proof  of  his 
fair-mindedness,  shows  the  prudence  of  the  Sisters 
in  dealing  with  their  young  charge.  There  would 
probably  be  less  opposition  on  the  part  of  parents 
to  young  persons  who  desire  to  enter  the  Church, 
and  fewer  obstacles  in  the  path  of  converts,  and 
those  whose  vocation  is  for  the  priesthood  or  the 
religious  life,  if  prudence  were  always  exercised 
in  such  matters.  

A  letter  received  last  week  from  Mrs.  Mary 
Power  Lalor  (19  Molesworth  street,  Dublin,)  ac- 
knowledges the  receipt  of  £6  14s.  Id.,  contributed 
by  readers  of  THE  "AvK  MARIA"  towards  the  Done- 
gal Children's  Fund. 


In  one  of  the  schools  of  Lille,  France,  two-thirds 
of  the  pupils  of  the  first  class  declared  to  their 
professor  some  time  ago,  in  a  respectful  but  de- 
cided manner,  that  they  would  not  study  what  is 
called  la  morale  tivique — that  system  of  religious 
and  moral  instruction  by  which  the  infidel  Gov- 
ernment wishes  to  replace  the  teachings  of  faith. 
When  the  professor  insisted,  the  children's  reply 
was  :  "  The  Church  forbids  it,  and  we  will  not  dis- 
obey her  laws."  Promises,  threats,  ridicule,  in- 
sults, were  employed  in  vain.  The  director  of  the 
school  was  called  in,  but  failed  to  overcome  the  de- 
termination of  the  pupils  ;  and  the  study  of  the 
morale  civique  has  been  suspended  now  for  over  a 
month.  

The  schools  are  closed  for  the  summer.  Catholic 
parents  foolish  enough  to  send  their  children  to 
schools  where  God  is  ignored,  might  reflect  every 
day  until  September  on  the  words  :  "  What  doth 
it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul  ?  "  In  September,  then,  they  will  do 
their  best  for  the  souls  of  their  children,  and  help 
the  cause  of  Catholic  education  by  their  example. 
These  things  they  can  do  by  sending  their  children 
to  a  Catholic  school,  and  showing  interest  in  their 
progress.— #.  Y.  Freeman's  Journal. 


Duke  Paul  Frederick  de  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
has  been  expelled  from  the  grand  ducal  chateau 
for  having  chosen,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his 
brother,  the  reigning  Grand  Duke,  to  have  his 
second  child  baptized  a  Catholic,  although  himself 
a  Lutheran.  This  he  did  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  his  wife,  the  Princess  Windischgraetz. 
He  will  become  a  Catholic,  and  will  take  up  his 
residence  at  Vienna. 


The  erection  of  a  monument  to  Garibaldi  on  the 
Janiculum  gives  occasion  to  a  remarkable  article 
in  the  Unita  Cattolica  of  Turin,  which  concludes 
with  these  eloquent  words  : 


"Be  it  so,  then  !  Men  of  the  new  civilization,  who 
hold  sway  at  Rome  to-day,  build  your  palaces  of  finance, 
your  palaces  of  justice,  your  palaces  of  parliament. 
Erect  monuments  to  the  brothers  Cairoli,  to  Victor 
Emanuel,  to  Garibaldi.  The  successor  of  St.  Peter  will 
not  destroy  these  monuments  when  he  returns  to  his 
city — and  that  day  is  not  far  off, — but  he  will  sanctify 
them.  On  your  palaces  that  cross  will  rise  triumph- 
antly which  you  have  pulled  down  from  the  Coliseum, 
which  you  have  overturned  at  the  Capitol.  The  Name 
of  Jesus,  that  sacred  Name,  which,  almost  as  soon  as 
you  had  set  foot  in  Rome,  yon  effaced  from  the  Roman 
College,  will  be  sculptured  again.  And  your  monu- 
ments will  but  serve  to  furnish  a  new  demonstration  of 
the  invincible  power  of  the  Pope,  and  of  the  divinity  of 
that  Christ  who  triumphs,  who  reigns,  who  commands." 


New  Publications. 


A  NKW  DEPARTURE  IN  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 
OP  MEDICINE.  With  Theories  upon  Nerve  Force, 
Fever,  Contagion,  etc.  By  C.  A.  Hardey,  M.  D., 
Graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  New 
York  :  P.  O'Shea,  35  Warren  St.  1883. 

"  For  over  thirty  years,"  says  the  author  in  his 
Preface,  "I  have  entertained  the  belief  that  the 
nerve  force  was  some  form  of  electricity  or  mag- 
netism ;  that  there  was  more  than  muscular  or 
mechanical  action  in  the  heart  throbs  ;  that  ner- 
vous manifestations  indicated  some  form  of  mag- 
netic force  besides  the  functional  action  of  the 
organs.  .  .  .  My  treatment  of  disease  has  been 
modified  in  accordance  with  my  belief,  and,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  with  success.  These  theories  have 
unveiled  to  me  many  physiological  facts  heretofore 
mysterious." 

The  reasoning  of  the  author  on  his  theories  seems 
to  us  to  be  solid,  and  we  recommend  the  little  vol- 
ume to  the  attention  of  members  of  the  profession. 
The  present  work  is  an  introduction  to  a  fuller 
treatise  now  in  preparation. 

UN  TRIBUTO  DI  DIVOZIONE  A  S.  MARIA  MADDALENA 
DE  PAZZI.  Del  Sacte.  Antonio  Isoleri,  Miss.  Ap., 
Parroco  della  Chiesa  Italiana  di  S.  M.  M.  De-P., 
Aw.  On  di  S.  Pietro.  Philadelphia :  William  P. 
Kildare,  734  and  736  Sansom  St.  1883. 

This  little  volume  consists  of  scenes  from  the 
life  of  the  Saint  of  Pazzi,  translated  into  Italian 
from  the  English  of  Alban  Butler,  together  with 
some  chapters  from  her  Life,  by  the  Rev.  Placido 
Fabrini.  It  contains  also  select  sayings  of  the 
Saint,  with  an  account  of  some  of  the  many  mira- 
cles and  graces  accorded  through  her  intercession, 
and  prayers  for  a  novena  in  her  honor.  The  vol- 
ume is  neatly  gotten  up,  and  we  recommend  its 
perusal  to  those  that  can  read  the  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  Italy. 
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Herr  Meister's  Chorister. 


BY   MARION   A.   TAGGAKT. 


JUT  on  the  clear,  frosty  air  rang 
a  childish  voice  singing  sweetly. 
Herr  Meister,  going  home  from 
the  church  where  he  was  choir- 
master, with  his  brain  full  of 
trouble  and  anxiety,  paused  to  lis- 
ten in  the  street  below.  The  rea- 
son for  his  anxiety  was  simple  enough  : 
it  lacked  but  one  week  of  Palm  Sun- 
day ;  the  boys  had  all  been  trained  for  the 
music  of  Holy  Week,  and  just  at  the  last  mo- 
ment the  head  soprano  fell  suddenly  ill,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  take  his  place. 

The  reason  for  little  Felix  Weiner's  singing 
was  less  evident :  he  had  had  very  little  to 
eat ;  there  were  only  a  few  pennies  in  the 
family  purse ;  his  mother  lay  very  ill ;  yet, 
going  to  the  window  and  seeing  the  sky  blue 
overhead— they  were  up  high  enough  to  see 
it  easily, — and  the  flowers  blooming  on  the 
window-sills  opposite,  he  broke  into  song  as 
the  birds  do.  Higher  and  higher  arose  the 
«weet  voice,  a  pure,  boyish  soprano,  to  which 
Herr  Meister  listened  entranced.  "Ah,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  if  he  would  only  come !  I  will 
inquire."  He  knocked  at  the  door  below ;  a 
woman,  hard-featured,  and  with  her  sleeves 
rolled  up,  responded. 

"  Good-day,  madam  ! "  said  Herr  Meister ; 
"I  was  just  passing  when  I  heard  that  sweet 
voice  singing.  Can  you  tell  me  who  the  child 
is?" 

41  He  is  Felix  Weiner,  who  lives  in  the  upper 
apartment,"  answered  the  woman,  dryly. 

"And  is  he  young?  has  he  any  occupa- 
tion ?  " 

"  Occupation  !  No,"  said  the  woman,  with 
a  low  laugh.  "  Yes,  he  is  young,  about  twelve 
years  ;  but  he  is  of  no  use  to  his  mother,  who 
has  brought  him  up  with  her  fine  lady  notions. 
He  is  always  singing.  How  he  can  sing  with 
his  mother  dying,  and  they  liable  to  be  turned 
out  for  not  paying  the  rent,  I  cannot  under- 
stand. Some  children  have  hearts  so  cold ! " 

"Cold?  No!"  exclaimed  Herr  Meister, 
straightening  his  stooping  shoulders.  "You 


do  not  understand  him.  No  child  with  such 
a  voice  can  be  cold.  Do  you  think  I  may  go 
up  to  see  him  ?  " 

"  It  is  likely  ;  you  seem  to  know  more  about 
him  than  I  do,"  said  the  woman,  turning 
away. 

So  saying,  she  disappeared  within  a  room, 
leaving  the  street-door  open  and  Herr  Meister 
to  find  his  way  up  as  best  he  could.  However, 
he  was  not  to  be  dismayed  by  trifles,  but 
started  up  the  rickety  stairs.  He  followed  the 
sound  of  the  voice  up  and  up,  till,  when  his 
foot  was  on  the  last  flight,  it  ceased  ;  evidently 
the  child  had  paused  to  listen. 

Herr  Meister  knocked.  "  Come  in  ! "  called 
the  same  sweet  voice.  He  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, and  opened  the  door.  A  room  barren 
of  nearly  all  furniture  met  his  eye  ;  on  the  bed 
lay  a  woman,  whose  flushed  and  hollow  cheeks, 
glittering  eyes,  and  restlessly  moving  head, 
told  a  pathetic  tale.  In  the  tiny  window  stood 
the  slight  figure  of  a  boy  who  might  be  twelve, 
but  looked  even  younger.  His  face  was  pale 
and  thoughtful,  the  mouth  sensitive,  the  fore- 
head high  and  white,  from  which  was  pushed 
straight  back  his  wealth  of  shining  golden 
hair.  His  eyes  were  large,  and  dark  as  violets, 
with  a  wondering,  far-off  look,  and  an  un- 
childlike  earnestness.  Evidently  he  had  ex- 
pected to  see  some  one  else,  for  he  started  for- 
ward when  Herr  Meister's  tall  and  stooping 
form  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"  Did  you  want  me  ?  "  asked  Felix,  think- 
ing the  stranger  had  mistaken  the  place. 

"  Yes,  my  son  :  I  have  come  on  business," 
said  Herr  Meister.     "  May  I  enter  ?  " 
.   "Ah,  yes.    I  beg   your  pardon.     Pray  be 
seated,"  answered  Felix,  motioning  him  to  a 
broken  chair,  with  old-fashioned  politeness. 

Herr  Meister  did  not  fail  to  notice  that  the 
slender  white  fingers  rapidly  clasped  and  un- 
clasped each  other,  showing  too  plainly  that 
the  poor  child's  experience  of  strangers  who 
"  came  on  business  "  had  not  been  pleasant. 

"The  business  is  of  a  kind  agreeable  for 
both  of  us,  my  child,  if  I  can  only  persuade 
you  to  accept  my  proposal,"  said  Herr  Meis- 
ter, cheerily.  "  But  first  tell  me  about  your 
mother — what  is  the  matter  ?  You  may  trust 
me :  I  will  be  your  friend." 

"Ah,  sir,"  said  Felix,  with  starting  tears, 
"  we  need  one  sorely — mother  and  1.  Come, 
then,  to  the  window,  please,  and  I  will  tell  you 
all." 
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Herr  Meister  drew  his  chair  to  the  window, 
and  heard  a  sorrowful  tale.  It  was  told  sim- 
ply and  with  no  evidence  of  trying  to  arouse 
sympathy.  The  old  story  of  a  woman  reared 
among  luxuries,  marrying  a  musician  against 
her  father's  will ;  widowed  by  the  sudden 
death  of  her  husband  ;  left  to  struggle  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  boy  and  herself.  For  a 
while  she  had  succeeded ;  then  came  illness, 
debt,  more  illness,  till  they  were  as  Herr  Meis- 
ter  found  them, — she  close  at  death's  door, 
and  hourly  expecting  to  be  turned  out  for  un- 
paid rent. 

"And  now,  my  little  Felix,  there  is  no 
longer  danger  of  that,"  said  Herr  Meister, 
tenderly.  u  Listen  to  me.  I  am  the  choir-mas- 
ter of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas.  I  want  a 
boy  to  sing  soprano  for  me  in  the  Holy  Week 
services.  I  heard  you  singing ;  and  so  I  have 
come  to  ask  you  if  you  would  take  the  place, 
and  thus  earn  for  your  mother  the  comforts 
she  needs.  She  will  recover,  I  am  certain,  if 
we  take  her  from  this  place,  and  give  her 
proper  food.  What  do  you  say  ?  " 

u Most  gladly!"  exclaimed  Felix.  "What 
can  I  say  of  such  heavenly  kindness  ?  And 
yet,  though  I  starve,  I  would  not  offend  God. 
I  will  speak  frankly  to  you.  The  Church  of 
St.  Nicholas  is  a  Catholic  church.  I  am  a 
Protestant,  a  Lutheran.  Would  it  be  right 
for  me  to  go  there  ?  " 

"  May  God  reward  you  by  showing  you  the 
truth,  my  little  child  ! "  cried  Herr  Meister. 
"  I  am  a  Catholic,  so  perhaps  my  answer  would 
not  satisfy  you.  Tell  your  mother  what  I 
have  said,  and  ask  her  what  to  do." 

Felix  arose  and  went  to  his  mother's  bed- 
side, and,  bending  over  her,  told  her  what 
Herr  Meister  had  proposed.  "Would  it  be 
right  for  me  to  sing  in  a  Catholic  church, 
mother  ?  "  Herr  Meister  heard  him  say  at  the 
end.  "Go,  my  Felix,"  he  heard  the  mother 
answer :  "  I  do  not  fear  to  trust  you  with  one 
so  kind." 

Felix  returned  to  Herr  Meister,  and,  laying 
his  hand  in  his,  said  :  "  I  will  go  with  you, 
mein  Herr,  and  try  to  please  you.  I  cannot 
thank  you,  for  you  have  saved  my  mother's 
life,  and  my  tongue  is  too  feeble  for  thanks 
like  that." 

"  No,  child,"  said  Herr  Meister :  "  it  is  I  who 
should  thank  you,  for  you  will  do  me  a  favor 
in  coming.  Now  I  must  go,  but  will  return 
soon.  Do  you  know  some  kind  person  that 


will  come  to  help  you  get  ready  to  leave  this 
place?*1 

"Ah,  yes:  we  have  one  good  neighbor  be- 
low," answered  the  boy. 

"Then  call  her,"  said  Herr  Meister;  "and 
tell  me  where  your  landlord  lives,  that  I  may 
pay  the  rent  without  delay.  In  two  hours,  I 
will  send  for  your  mother ;  and  do  you  stay 
here  till  I  myself  come  back." 

So  saying,  the  choir-master  went  away,  has- 
tened to  the  landlord,  then  to  the  Sisters' 
Hospital,  where  he  made  arrangements  for  the 
admittance  of  poor  Frau  Weiner. 

Two  hours  had  hardly  passed  when  a  car- 
riage came,  the  driver  bringing  a  little  basket 
of  wine  and  fruit  from  Herr  Meister  for  the 
sick  woman  before  she  started.  After  she  had 
gone,  a  wagon  came  for  their  few  things,  and 
lastly  Herr  Meister  himself  for  Felix.  He  took 
him  to  his  own  home  to  rest,  then  to  the  hos- 
pital to  set  his  mind  at  ease  about  his  mother, 
and  finally  to  St.  Nicholas's  for  the  first  re- 
hearsal. 

Frau  Weiner  improved  steadily  from  the 
time  she  entered  the  hospital ;  and  Felix  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  wonderful  mu- 
sic and  ceremonies  of  the  greatest  week  of  the 
year.  He  lived  in  another  world  :  all  the  cere- 
monies, which  to  the  Catholic  children  were  or- 
dinary occurrences,  were  to  him  living  beauty, 
and  he  was  too  much  of  a  poet  and  musician 
to  be  deaf  to  the  lessons  they  taught.  His 
voice  poured  forth  with  so  much  sweetness 
and  feeling  that  everyone  was  talking  of  him, 
and  the  good  Fathers  of  the  church  told  Herr 
Meister  that  he  must  retain  little  Felix  if  all 
'the  others  went.  Felix  afterwards  came  to 
know  the  Fathers ;  he  heard  from  them  the 
truths  of  the  Catholic  Faith ;  so  it  was  not 
strange  that  in  a  year  from  the  day  when,  for 
conscience'  sake,  he  feared  to  sing  in  a  Catho- 
lic church,  though  he  was  poor  and  hungry, 
he  was  himself  received  into  her  communion. 
Through  him  and  their  new  friends,  his 
mother,  too,  became  a  Catholic  ;  and  then  who 
was  so  happy  as  Felix  ? 

One  may  still  see  Felix  Weiner  wending  his 
way  through  the  quiet  German  city,  between 
the  church,  the  great  music-school,  and  his  own 
happy  home, — a  slender,  thoughtful  youth, 
with  the  same  high,  pale  forehead,  the  same 
earnest  eyes  and  angel  voice  as  on  the  day 
when  Herr  Meister  discovered  him  in  his  pov- 
erty and  misery. 
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The  Value  of  Sufferings. 


PRIEST  was  one  day  preach- 
ing on  patience,  and  he  insisted 
on  the  merit  of  sufferings,  af- 
firming that  they  often  obtain 
for  us  graces  that  are  not 
granted  to  our  prayers.  "You  de- 
sire the  conversion  of  a  soul,"  he 
said:  "pray  for  that  soul,  but  also 
suffer  for  it."  A  little  girl  that  had 
just  made  her  First  Communion  heard  these 
words  and  took  them  to  heart.  The  poor  child 
had  often  seen  her  mother  in  tears  when  her 
father  came  home  drunk  at  night.  When  she 
returned  from  church  that  day  she  kissed  her 
mother  with  unusual  tenderness.  "  Mother," 
she  said,  "I  hope  not  to  see  you  crying  any 
more :  I  know  how  to  obtain  father's  conver- 
sion." 

The  family  were  very  poor,  so  that  they  had 
only  one  real  meal  a  day,  which  they  took 
together  at  noon.  At  this  meal,  next  day, 
the  little  girl  eat  only  her  soup  and  some 
bread. 

"Are  you  ill  ? "  asked  her  mother,  in  sur- 
prise. 

44  No,  mamma." 

-  "  Why  do  you  not  eat,  then  ? "   said  her 
father. 

44 1  do  not  want  any  more." 

He  took  it  to  be  a  childish  whim,  and  thought 
the  best  punishment  would  be  to  let  her  have 
her  own  way. 

At  night  the  father  came  home  drunk  and 
swearing.  The  child,  who  had  been  asleep, 
was  startled,  and  wept  bitterly.  Next  day 
she  took  only  bread  and  water  for  dinner. 
The  mother  was  surprised,  and  the  father 
vexed. 

"You  must  eat  your  dinner,"  he  said,  an- 
grily- 

44  No,  no ! "  she  answered,  firmly ;  "  as  long 
as  you  get  drunk  and  curse  mamma  and  make 
her  cry,  I  have  promised  God  that  I  will  suffer, 
"so  that  He  may  not  punish  you." 

The  father  made  no  answer,  but  that  night 
he  came  home  sober.  The  conduct  of  his  lit- 
tle girl  had  evidently  impressed  him  deeply. 

Next  day  the  child  took  her  dinner  as  usual. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  man's  passion  for 
drink  was  deeply  rooted,  so  that  in  a  few  days 
he  returned  again  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 


The  child,  next  day,  resumed  her  fast.  The 
father  was  moved,  and  a  tear  stole  into  his  eye ; 
the  mother  wept  also ;  the  child  was  quite 
tranquil.  "  Little  one,"  said  the  father,  rising 
and  kissing  her,  "are  you  going  to  continue 
this  course  of  life  ?  " 

"Yes,  papa,"  she  answered,  "until  I  die,  or 
you  are  converted." 

Then  she  related  what  she  had  heard  the 
priest  say  in  his  sermon,  and  how  she  was  de- 
termined to  suffer,  that  her  beloved  mother 
might  not  have  such  frequent  cause  to  weep — 
that  he  might  become  converted. 

"  My  darling  child,  you  have  conquered ! "  ex- 
claimed the  father,  as  the  tears  coursed  freely 
down  his  cheeks ;  "  and  I  will  give  your  mother 
no  more  cause  for  tears.  On  Saturday  we  will 
all  go  to  confession,  and  I  trust  that  the  grace 
of  God,  through  the  holy  Sacraments,  will  en- 
able me  to  keep  my  promise." 

Need  we  add  that  the  hope  of  the  poor  man 
was  not  in  vain,  and  that  he  still  continues  to 
lead  a  sober  and  edifying  life  ? 


Letters  of  Columbus. 


N  the  library  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Seville  we  saw  many  inter- 
esting letters  of  Columbus. 
The  old  librarian  kindly  per- 
mitted me  to  read  them.  They 
were  written  in  a  bold,  forcible 
hand ;  the  style  was  terse  and 
graphic.  In-  one  he  described  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun  in  Jamaica,  and 
the  means  by  which  he  told  the  difference  of 
time  between  the  two  hemispheres.  There 
was  a  bright  and  cheerful  spirit  in  his  lan- 
guage, a  firm  energy  and  determination  in  his 
words,  indicating  clearly  that  indomitable  will 
which  soared  above  all  obstacles.  In  some 
of  the  letters  there  were  traces  of  sadness  and 
sorrow  at  the  unkindness  of  his  countrymen  ; 
but,  like  a  golden  thread,  through  both  tri- 
umph and  disappointment,  ran  the  deep  and 
abiding  trust  in  the  goodness  of  God,  and  per- 
fect submission  to  His  wisdom.  A  fine  por- 
trait of  Columbus  hangs  in  the  library,  where 
also  was  the  famous  sword  of  Fernan  Gonsalvo, 
the  great  captain  in  the  Moorish  wars.  His 
hand  must  have  possessed  a  giant's  strength 
to  have  wielded  it. — Souvenirs  of 
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A  Patriarch  of  the  American  Church.* 


JHIS  outpouring  of  people,  this  gathering 
of  mitred  heads  and  consecrated  priests, 
these  weeping  orphans  and  grief-stricken 
nuns,  tell  the  mournful  cause  that  has  brought 
us  here.  A  bishop  is  dead.  A  high-priest  has 
gone  to  his  reward.  A  diocese  weeps. 

This  bier,  around  which  flicker  these  em- 
blem lights,  bears  all  that  remains  to  us  of 
fifty-seven  years  of  priestly  life  and  fifty  years 
of  episcopal  administration.  To  few  is  it  given 
to  stand  so  long  on  the  mountain  of  God  ;  to 
fewer  still  to  sit  for  fifty  years  in  the  chair  of 
Moses. 

Unlike  other  men,  a  priest  is  placed  on  a 
pinnacle,  the  observed  of  the  observed,  to  be 
scrutinized  and  tried  both  by  human  and  di- 
vine justice.  To  him  much  is  given,  from  him 
much  is  asked.  "I  will  examine  Jerusalem 
with  lamps."  I  will  go  down  into  the  corners 
and  by-ways,  into  the  cellars  and  closets  and 
secret  places,  and  I  will  examine  into  the  in- 
ner recesses  of  the  priest's  life — see  his  outgo- 
ings and  his  incomings,  search  into  the  mo- 
tives of  his  actions,  the  purity  of  his  life,  and 
the  zeal  that  has  directed  him, — all  are  in- 
cluded in  the  words,  "  I  will  examine  Jerusa- 
lem with  lamps."  "  As  the  Father  hath  sent 
Me,  so  also  I  send  you  ";  "  He  that  heareth  you 
heareth  Me";  "The  glory  which  Thou  hast 
given  to  Me,  I  have  given  to  them  ";  "  Whose 
sins  you  shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven";  "I 
am  with  you  all  days,"  tell  in  trumpet-tongued 

*  Funeral  oration  over  the  remains  of  the  Most  Rev. 
John  Baptist  Purcell,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati, 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Gilmour.  From  The  Catholic 
Universe  of  July  12th. 


words  the  power  and  dignity  of  a  priest,  and 
at  the  same  time  his  terrible  responsibilities. 
To  have  stood  at  the  altar  of  God,  to  have 
been  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Jesus  Christ ;  to  have  sat  in  the  con- 
fessional and  to  have  been  impowered  to  say 
to  the  sinner,  "Thy  sins  are  forgiven";  to 
have  stood  by  the  bed  of  the  dying  and  bid 
the  soul  "peace"  on  its  way  to  God — tell  not 
only  the  office  of  the  priest,  but  what  are  his 
cares  and  his  duties.  "  Thou  art  a  priest  for- 
ever." An  indelible  mark  has  been  imprinted 
upon  him.  Nor  man,  nor  angel,  nor  archangel, 
nor  other  creature,  but  the  Paraclete  Himself, 
hath  instituted  this  office,  and  ordained  that 
dwellers  in  the  flesh  should  take  upon  them- 
selves the  ministry  of  angels. 

The  completion  of  the  priesthood  is  the 
episcopacy,  and  in  it  is  found  the  complement 
of  Holy  Orders.  There  is  no  higher  order  in 
the  Church  than  that  of  bishop.  To  him  it  is 
given  to  create  priests  and  perpetuate  the 
apostolic  succession.  To  him  is  also  given 
jurisdiction  that  he  may  rule  the  Church  of 
God.  To  him  it  is  of  right  to  say  to  priests, 
"Go,  and  they  go";  and  to  the  wayward  and 
rebellious,  "  You  are  no  longer  of  the  house- 
hold of  God."  No  jurisdiction  in  the  world  is 
so  absolute  as  that  of  bishop,  nor  is  there  any 
responsibility  so  grave  No  wonder,  then,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  admonished  bishops  that 
"they  take  heed  to  themselves,  and  to  the 
whole  flock  wherein  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
placed  them  bishops  to  rule  the  Church  of 
God";  and,  on  the  other  hand,  hath  equally 
admonished  the  people  "  to  obey  their  prelates, 
whose  faith  they  are  to  follow." 

It  is  this  that  gives  this  occasion  its  true 
significance,  and  gives  this  bier  its  true  inter- 
pretation. A  bishop  lies  there  ;  a  high-priest 
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lies  there.  One  who  for  fifty  years  has  ruled 
this  diocese  has  gone  to  his  reward  ;  and  we 
who  have  known  him,  and  loved  him  with 
filial  love  and  tenderest,  abiding  affection,  have 
gathered  around  his  remains  to  shed  a  tear  at 
his  loss  and  bid  him  God-speed  on  his  journey 
to  God.  Ours  is  the  sad  task  of  recounting  the 
story  of  his  life,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  drawing 
a  lesson  therefrom. 

The  office  of  a  bishop  is  one  of  gravest  re- 
sponsibility. Not  only  is  it  for  him  to  or- 
dain and  place  priests  upon  the  altar,  but  on 
him  depend  the  faith  and  progress  of  a  dio- 
cese. He  is  the  mouth  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
his  diocese,  with  right  to  legislate  and  create 
laws  for  its  government.  His  just  laws  bind 
in  conscience,  and,  if  disobeyed,  he  has  the 
right  to  excommunicate  and  interdict,  to  pro- 
hibit the  public  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, and  to  withdraw  by  suspension  the  ju- 
risdiction of  priests. 

For  the  exercise  of  such  powers  only  men 
of  great  wisdom,  tried  experience,  extended 
knowledge,  and  long-tried  virtue,  are  chosen. 
They  must  have  lived  in  the  noonday  light, 
been  seen  and  approved,  and,  as  far  as  human 
judgment  could  discern,  have  been  gifted  with 
knowledge  and  wisdom  and  prudence  and 
firmness  and  patience,  and  be  also  endless, 
ceaseless  toilers. 

But  why  has  this  multitude  •  gathered  to- 
gether ?  why  do  the  ancient  clergy,  priests 
and  prelates,  gather  round  this  sanctuary,  and 
in  their  looks  give  expression  to  the  deep  and 
widespread  sorrow  that  fills  their  hearts  ?  The 
answer  is,  "A  bishop,  a  great  archbishop  is 
dead.  A  faithful  servant  is  gone  to  his  reward. 
A  father  has  been  taken  from  his  family,  and 
the  children  weep.  Friends  weep ;  the  old  and 
the  young  weep  ;  the  orphan  and  the  widow 
weep.  Religion  has  lost  a  great  prelate,  and 
the  diocese  of  Cincinnati  the  father  and  the 
guide  of  fifty  years."  Most  of  the  priests  here 
are  of  his  creation,  and  many  of  the  bishops 
are  of  his  consecration.  His  fifty  years  have 
not  been  spent  in  vain,  nor  are  his  works  few. 
Many  there  are  that  will  come  from  the  east 
and  west  to  mourn  for  him  and  to  rise  up  in 
benediction  to  praise  him.  The  name  of  Pur- 
cell  brings  sweetest  recollections  to  many  a 
home,  and  with  it  is  linked  the  blessing  of 
many  a  life. 

John  Baptist  Purcell  was  born  at  Mallow, 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  on  the  26th  of  Febru- 


ary, 1800.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  left  his 
native  home,  and  shortly  after  landed  at  Bal- 
timore, strong  in  the  honesty  of  his  motives, 
and  winning  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents. 
After  some  time  spent  as  private  tutor,  he  en- 
tered Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmittsburg, 
the  fair  mother  of  so  many  distinguished  in 
both  the  civil  and  religious  life.  Thence  he 
went  to  the  great  Sulpice,  Paris,  in  time  to  re- 
turn to  his  Alma  Mater,  four  years  later  to  be- 
come her  president.  After  seven  years  of  labor 
as  professor  and  president,  the  young  and  brill- 
iant Purcell  was,  in  1833,  chosen  to  succeed, 
as  second  Bishop  of  Cincinnati,  the  saintly 
Bishop  Fenwick,  who  had  died  of  cholera  the 
year  previous.  At  his  appointment  the  dio- 
cese embraced  the  whole  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  a  portion  of  Northern  Kentucky. 

On  his  arrival,  November  14.  1833,  Bishop 
Purcell  found  but  one  church  iu  Cincinnati, 
and,  between  Cincinnati  and  Detroit,  not  a 
single  church  in  the  west  of  the  State.  There 
was  no  church  in  Dayton,  Toledo,  Columbus, 
or  Cleveland.  In  all,  there  were  but  sixteen 
churches  in  the  whole  State,  and  but  fourteen 
priests  to  attend  to  them  and  to  the  6  000  Cath- 
olics scattered  throughout  the  entire  State  of 
Ohio.  Nor  was  there  a  single  Catholic  school, 
or  asylum,  or  charitable  institution,  or  female 
religious  in  the  State. 

Not  only  were  Catholics  few,  but  they  were 
without  position  or  influence — their  religion 
either  unknown,  or  known  but  to  be  reviled. 
There  were  but  four  churches  in  what  is  now 
the  diocese  of  Cleveland,  with  but  two  priests 
— one  at  Canton  and  one  at  Tiffin.  At  that 
time  Rev.  E.  T.  Collins  was  wont  to  visit  the 
few  Catholics  scattered  between  Cincinnati  and 
Toledo,  carrying  with  him  in  his  saddle-bags 
the  things  necessary  for  Mass,  and  on  his  home- 
ward journey  branching  off  to  visit  such  scat- 
tered families  as  perchance  he  might  hear  of. 

With  our  present  railroad  facilities  it  is 
hard  to  understand  the  difficulties  of  travel 
fifty  years  ago,  or  comprehend  the  hardships  at- 
tending the  visitation  of  a  diocese  such  as  that 
to  which  Bishop  Purcell  was  assigned.  Stage- 
coaches, country  wagons,  horseback  journeys, 
corduroy  roads,  cross-road  taverns,  log  houses, 
bridle-paths,  are  words  that  tell  the  tale  of  fifty 
years  ago  in  Ohio,  as  they  do  to-day  in  the 
far  West.  When  spoken  of  an  active  young 
bishop,  burning  with  zeal,  and  willing  to 
spend  and  be  spent  that  he  might  visit  his 
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scattered  and  distant  flock,  they  tell  of  hard- 
ships and  trials  little  understood  to-day.  Only 
those  who  were  of  it  can  understand  it,  or  ap- 
•  preciate  its  hardships.  But  the  young  Purcell 
•was  equal  to  the  task. 

With  intuitive  foresight  he  saw  the  future 
growth  of  State  and  Church,  and  began  the 
gigantic  task  of  providing  for  it.  Priests  were 
ordained,  churches  built,  asylums  created,  the 
sick  and  the  orphan  provided  for,  schools  and 
colleges  founded,  the  various  religious  orders, 
male  and  female,  introduced,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  religion  laid.  The  activity  of  the 
young  bishop  was  immense,  the  wants  of  his 
diocese  admitting  of  no  rest,  and  the  zeal  of 
the  brave  young  heart  seeking  none.  A  virgin 
soil  lay  before  him,  and  how  well  he  cultivated 
it  is  seen  in  the  wonderful  expanse  of  religion 
in  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  16  churches  that 
Bishop  Purcell  found  in  the  whole  State  of 
Ohio  on  his  arrival  in  1833  have  grown  into 
500,  and  the  14  priests  into  480.  Then  there 
was  not  a  single  Catholic  school  in  the  whole 
State ;  now  there  are  238,  with  60,000  children 
attending.  Then  there  was  not  a  single  fe- 
male religious ;  now  there  are  1,950,  engaged 
in  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  aged, 
the  fallen,  the  homeless,  and  over  2,000  or- 
phans. The  6,000  Catholics  then  scattered  over 
the  State  have  grown  into  500,000 !  Surely 
the  mustard-seed  has  grown  into  a  mighty 
tree. 

True,  all  this  is  not  the  immediate  creation  of 
the  sainted  and  venerated  dead.  He  had  faith- 
ful pnests,  generous  laymen,  and  noble  women 
to  assist  him.  His  diocese  was  subdivided,  and 
bishops  were  placed  in  Cleveland,  Covington 
and  Columbus,  who  like  him  have  worked  for 
these  results  ;  but  to  Bishop  Purcell  is  due  the 
credit  of  guiding  the  ship.  His  was  the  direct- 
ing spirit,  the  guiding  hand,  the  creative  mind, 
under  which  this  fair  and  massive  work  has 
grown.  Seldom  has  it  been  the  lot  of  any 
bishop  to  have  been  the  actor  and  central  fig- 
ure of  so  much.  He  has  consecrated  18  bishops, 
ordained  hundreds  of  priests,  and  received  the 
vows  of  thousands  of  consecrated  virgins. 
Fifty-seven  years  he  has  served  at  the  altar ; 
fifty  he  has  sat  in  the  chair  of  Moses — a  ruler, 
a  prince  in  the  house  of  God,  with  but  one 
thought — God  ;  one  desire — good  ;  one  ambi- 
tion— the  salvation  of  men. 

Noble  instinct !  noble  ambition  !  worthy  the 
highest  aims  of  human  desire  and  the  tenderest 


affections  of  the  human  heart.  Nobly  begun, 
nobly  ended.  The  name  of  John  Baptist  Pur- 
cell will  go  down  to  history  stainless  in  its  man- 
hood, stainless  in  its  priesthood,  amid  the  tears 
and  affections  of  his  people  whom  he  loved  so 
well. 

Fifty-seven  years  of  priestly  life,  fifty  years 
of  episcopal  life,  with  all  those  words  imply  in 
America,  is  the  lot  of  few.  To  have  lived  in 
the  light  of  the  noonday  sun,  with  the  eyes  of 
the  world  turned  on  him,  and  to  have  ended 
without  stain  upon  his  personal  character  amid 
the  appalling  financial  disaster  that  has  come 
upon  him ;  to  lie  before  that  altar  that  he  served 
so  well,  and  near  that  confessional  in  which 
he  so  long  sat  to  hear  the  weary  tale  of  woe ; 
and  to  have  his  coffin  bedewed  with  the  tears 
of  sorrow  that  everywhere  are  here  seen  to- 
day, notwithstanding  the  financial  cloud  under 
which  he  lies,  bespeak  more  than  ordinary  vir- 
tue. Financially,  Archbishop  Purcell  failed, 
and  in  his  failure  excited  more  comment,  and 
created  more  bitter  feeling  than  has  been 
caused  by  any  man  within  this  century.  At- 
tacked from  without,  attacked  from  within, 
and  attacked  where  the  world  feels  so  sore,  it 
bespeaks  no  ordinary  virtue  that  honor  and 
personal  integrity  remain  unstained.  Not 
even  his  bitterest  foe  has  charged  Archbishop 
Purcell  with  personal  dishonesty,  or  wasteful 
squandering.  The  contrary  is  known  to  all 
who  knew  him,  and  to  all  who  ever  saw  him 
in  the  inner  circle  of  his  life.  He  mistook  the 
principles  of  business,  and  through  that  failed; 
but  no  dishonesty  or  evil  intent  attaches  to  his 
name.  Poor  he  came  into  the  world,  poor  he 
lived,  poor  he  died.  The  pathway  of  his  life  is 
strewn  with  the  multiplied  works  of  his  char- 
ity. The  poor  knew  him  but  to  bless  him,  the 
sorrowing  but  to  praise  him,  the  good  to  re- 
vere him,  all  to  love  him.  Few  had  the  magic 
of  personal  influence  equal  to  Archbishop  Pur- 
cell, and  in  his  day  few  exercised  a  wider  or 
healthier  influence. — an  influence  not  confined 
to  the  circles  of  Catholicity.  Those  of  us  who 
have  seen  him  in  the  inner  circle  of  his  life, 
and  -have  known  him  only  as  friend  can  know 
friend,  will  not  fail  to  shed  a  tear  over  the 
grave  of  the  much-loved  dead.  The  old  of  Ohio 
know  Archbishop  Purcell  but  in  benediction, 
and  future  generations  will  turn  in  wonder  and 
admiration  at  all  he  accomplished.  He  had 
but  one  desire — good  ;  one  ambition — the  wel- 
fare of  his  kind.  No  young  man  ever  appealed 
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to  him  in  vain,  and  hundreds  who  to-day  are 
prominent  in  Church  and  State  owe  their  suc- 
cess to  him.  This  is  equally  true  of  many 
whom  he  lifted  into  worldly  position,  some 
perhaps  to  forget  to  whom  they  owe  their  suc- 
cess. How  many  youths  has  he  placed  within 
the  sanctuary,  and  how  many  virgins  has  he 
consecrated  to  the  work  of  God ! 

It  is  true,  we  can  not  ignore  or  deny  the 
cloud  under  which  he  lies,  yet  his  virtues  give 
lustre  to  its  darkest  shade.  When  the  excite- 
ment of  passion  shall  have  passed  away,  and 
the  justice  of  history  shall  speak,  the  name  of 
Archbishop  Purcell  will  remain,  with  a  shade 
upon  it,  it  is  true,  but  neither  so  clouded  nor 
so  tarnished  that  his  personal  worth  will  not 
remain  an  unclouded  memory,  commanding 
the  loving  veneration  of  all  who  knew  him. 

When  Archbishop  Purcell  came  to  the  West 
religious  prejudice  ran  very  high.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  previous,  efforts  had  been  made  to 
cast  odium  on  the  Church,  and  particularly  on 
the  clergy  and  religious.  Such  books  as  "  The 
Secrets  of  Convents  Disclosed,"  and  the  Maria 
Monk  monstrosities,  had  done  their  work. 
East  and  West,  Catholicity  was  not  only 
distrusted,  but  by  many  abhorred.  Every- 
where the  Protestant  pulpit  teemed  with  abuse 
and  misrepresentation.  In  the  East,  Brecken- 
ridge  and  Hughes  had  discussed  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  to  the  no  small  triumph  of 
Catholicity.  In  the  West,  Alexander  Campbell 
had  attempted  to  unite  the  Protestant  sects  in 
one  harmonious  whole,  only  to  end  in  adding 
another  to  the  contending  elements.  Urged 
on  by  his  friends,  and  confident  in  his  power, 
Campbell  set  himself  up  as  "  the  champion  of . 
Protestantism,"  and  as  such  challenged  Arch- 
bishop Purcell  to  discuss  with  him  "the  er- 
rors of  Romanism."  The  challenge  was  ac- 
cepted. Campbell  came  to  the  scene  with  a  na- 
tional reputation  both  as  scholar  and  debater. 
The  champions  met  in  the  Baptist  Church  on 
Sycamore  Street — since  sold,  and  bought  in 
by  Bishop  Purcell,  and  converted  into  a  Cath- 
olic church.  For  seven  consecutive  days  the 
discussion  went  on,  to  find  at  the  end  thereof 
that  the  young  and  brilliant  bishop  had  won 
golden  laurels  for  himself,  and  everywhere  had 
softened  prejudice,  and  won  for  Catholicity  a 
position  heretofore  unknown  in  the  West — a 
position  not  since  lost,  nor  likely  ever  agaiu 
to  be  lost.  The  debate  gave  Archbishop  Pur- 
cell widespread  influence  and  unquestionably 


great  moral  support  for  the  work  before  him. 
The  learning  displayed,  the  quick  retort,  the 
grace  of  diction,  and  the  ready  exposure  of  the 
fallacies  and  misrepresentations  of  his  op- 
ponent were  apparent  to  all,  ending  in  the 
moral  triumph  of  Catholicity  and  the  wide- 
spread influence  of  the  bishop. 

Archbishop  Purcell  was  ever  a  great  patron 
of  learning.  From  an  early  date  he  seems  to 
have  foreseen  the  coming  issue  between  edu- 
cation without  God  and  education  with  God. 
He  firmly  held  to  the  latter,  and  ever  sought  to 
provide  for  it  by  the  establishment  of  schools 
in  which  the  child  could  be  early  and  con- 
stantly taught  to  know  God.  With  him  this 
was  no  transient  or  casual  thought,  but  a  fixed 
habit  of  mind,  so  steadily  pursued  as  a  policy 
in  the  government  of  his  diocese  that  not  only 
did  he  succeed  in  having  Catholic  schools  es- 
tablished in  nearly  every  parish  of  what  is  now 
the  Archdiocese,  but  he  succeeded  in  indoc- 
trinating the  priests  and  people  of  the  other 
portions  of  what  was  formerly  the  Archdio- 
cese, but  now  constitutes  the  dioceses  of  Cleve- 
land and  Columbus  and  a  part  of  Covington  ; 
so  that  the  same  policy  has  been  pursued 
there  with  such  success  that  in  no  State  of  the 
Union  are  Catholic  schools  more  flourishing, 
or  so  universally  established. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  character 
of  such  a  man  as  Archbishop  Purcell.  Varied 
in  acquirements,  fertile  in  resources,  deep  in 
knowledge,  gentle  in  love,  a  giant  in  action, 
for  half  a  century  he  has  been  before  the  world. 
Few  men  have  done  more  to  mould  the  destinies 
of  the  American  Church,  and  few  ecclesiastics 
have  wielded  a  wider  influence  in  civil  life. 
From  the  beginning  he  seems  to  have  grasped 
the  future  growth  of  both  Church  and  State, 
and  for  the  former  sought  to  provide  in  the 
creation  of  dioceses  and  the  appointments  of 
bishops.  His  nominees  are  found  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West,  as  also  in  the  distant  South, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Archbishop  Hughes, 
no  American  ecclesiastic  has  had  more  influ- 
ence among  statesmen.  From  the  beginning 
he  identified  himself  with  the  destinies  of  his 
adopted  country,  and  became  a  part  thereof, 
claiming  his  rights  as  a  citizen  and  refusing 
to  admit  that  because  he  was  a  priest  he  had 
ceased  to  be  a  patriot,  or  a  part  .of  the  country. 
While  on  the  one  hand  he  stood  by  the  op- 
pressed, on  the  other  he  recognized  the  rights 
of  authority.  He  was  ever  a  friend  of  the  poor, 
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and  his  restlessness  to  give  was  but  an  index  of 
the  heart  within,  that  melted  at  the  cry  of  dis- 
tress. If  one  virtue  was  marked  above  another 
.  in  Archbishop  Purcell's  character,  it  was  his 
charity.  Impulsive  he  could  be,  and  at  times 
was,  but  let  it  be  priest  or  layman  that  came 
to  him  in  pleading  accents,  or  repentant  words, 
and  he  was  sure  of  gentle  word  and  ready  for- 
giveness. No  priest  ever  pleaded  with  him  in 
vain  ;  and  many  a  weary  wanderer  found  home 
and  support  in  him,  sometimes  to  ill  requite  the 
hand  that  had  lifted  him  into  life  and  position. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  his  big-hearted  brother, 
who  too  often  permitted  his  heart  to  run  away 
with  his  hand,  and,  as  a  result,  to  leave  him  in 
tha  sad  plight  in  which  he  died. 

Simplicity  marked  the  character  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  to  such  extent  was  this  carried 
that  his  personal  comforts  and  home  luxuries 
were  often  less  than  those  of  the  poor  and 
stinted  country  priest.  In  the  visitations  of 
his  diocese  he  seemed  to  assume  that  he  was 
the  last  to  be  looked  after  and  the  least  to  be 
cared  for.  I  have  seen  him  in  the  rude  shanty 
sitting  for  hours  hearing  the  confessions  of 
the  people  who  came  from  far  and  near  to  see 
and  hear  the  far-famed  prelate,  and  when  the 
day's  work  was  done  for  all  others,  heard  him 
in  the  court-house  explaining  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church.  He  seemed  never  to  weary,  nor 
did  the  gay  and  cheering  word  to  the  hard- 
worked  missionary  ever  fail.  After  days  of 
incessant  toil  and  continuous  change — preach- 
ing, confirming,  lecturing,  hearing  confessions, 
— I  have  seen  him  take  his  seat  in  an  ordinary 
farm  wagon,  with  nothing  but  a  loose  chair  to 
sit  upon,  to  be  tossed  and  jolted  through  the 
hills  of  Southeastern  Ohio  for  a  day's  ride  of 
fifty  miles,  that  he  might  not  fail  in  the  ap- 
pointment made,  and,  when  the  evening  came, 
step  down  to  cheer  the  lonely  priest  and  be 
the  brightest  of  the  bright.  No  matter  how 
hard  the  work  or  difficult  the  task,  no  one 
ever  heard  him  complain  or  murmur  at  the 
toil. 

His  love  of  children  was  very  marked,  and 
with  the  simplicity  of  innocence  he  had  a  word 
for  all — here  an  anecdote,  there  a  story  or  a 
pleasing  puzzle.  It  was  often  remarked  that  the 
purity  of  his  own  heart  gave  him  the  key  to  the 
innocence  of  childhood.  Not  till  the  last  great 
day  will  it  be  known  how  many  homes  he 
brightened,  how  many  hearts  he  cheered,  how 
many  tears  he  dried,  or  how  many  a  weary, 


halting  sinner  he  brought  back  to  God.  Truly 
it  can  be  said  of  him,  "  he  was  the  good  shep- 
herd," and  for  his  flock  he  was  spent.  His 
name  shall  ever  remain  identified  with  the 
West,  and  form  the  central  gem  of  a  Flaget 
and  a  Brute*,  a  Fenwick  and  a  Rappe. 

His  will  was  but  the  echo  of  his  life :  a  I 
give  and  bequeath  all  my  property,  real,  per- 
sonal and  mixed,  which  I  hold  in  fee  simple  in 
my  own  name  or  personal  right,  or  in  trust 
for  the  Church,  to  my  successor  canonically 
appointed  and  consecrated";  commending  at 
the  same  time  his  aged  housekeeper  and  the 
servants  of  his  household  to  the  tender  charity 
of  those  who  should  succeed  him.  A  purer 
mind,  a  more  disinterested  bishop  has  seldom 
gone  to  God. 

He  succeeded  the  saintly  Fenwick — a  name 
held  in  merited  benediction  in  Boston  and  Cin- 
cinnati— at  a  time  when  much  was  demanded, 
nor  did  he  give  with  stinted  hand.  His  whole 
life  was  one  abiding  offering.  He  received  but 
to  give,  as  all  will  remember  who  ever  came 
in  contact  with  him.  Money  he  valued  only 
so  far  as  it  was  a  means  to  do  good.  His  giv- 
ing was  only  limited  by  his  inability  to  give 
more.  For  thirty  years  Archbishop  Purcell 
neither  asked  for  nor  received  from  the  diocese 
of  Cincinnati  any  fixed  salary,  and  when  he 
did  ask  for  it  in  1862,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
consecration  of  his  coadjutor,  Bishop  Rose- 
crans,  it  was  but  the  limited  sum  of  $3,000  to 
be  divided  between  himself  and  his  assistant. 
And  when  his  priests  remonstrated  and  in- 
sisted he  should  take  more,  his  answer  was,  "  I 
am  neither  going  to  eat  more  nor  wear  more 
now  that  I  have  a  coadjutor.  I  have  lived  on 
less  than  this  through  life ;  I  am  not  going 
to  become  extravagant  now  that  I  am  less  able 
to  work." 

When  last  week  the  news  was  flashed  abroad, 
"Archbishop  Purcell  is  dangerously  ill,"  and 
later  on,  u  He  is  dying,"  men  stood  with  bated 
breath  to  hear  the  coming  words,  "He  is 
dead."  Many  a  prayer  rose  in  hjs  behalf  in 
the  interval,  and  many  a  prayer  has  since  been 
said  for  his  soul's  repose.  The  tolling  bells, 
the  weeping  people,  told  the  tale  of  the  abid- 
ing love  in  which  he  lived  in  the  hearts  of  all. 
His  gentle  hand  and  loving  heart  have  dug 
deep  down  into  the  affections  of  this  fair  queen 
city  of  the  West.  Archbishop  Purcell  has  not 
lived  in  vain  :  like  the  setting  of  a  rich  and 
mellowed  sun,  he  has  sunk  to  rest,  leaving  a 
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purpled  glow  behind.  Not  within  the  century 
has  there  been  a  richer  tint  to  the  name  of  the 
dead  than  that  of  Purcell  to  the  episcopacy. 
For  fifty  years  he  has  stood  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  American  Church.  He  has  seen  it  grow 
from  tender  infancy  to  stalwart  manhood — a 
sapling  to  a  sturdy  oak.  A  part  in  its  crea- 
tion, a  hand  in  its  direction,  he  has  been  a 
prominent  factor  in  its  history.  At  one  time 
almost  dominant  in  its  counsels,  everywhere 
his  influence  has  been  felt.  Fearless  in  the 
expression  of  his  opinions,  yet  docile  as  a  child 
in  his  submission  to  faith.  Tender  of  heart, 
gentle  of  demeanor,  a  child  amongst  children, 
a  man  amongst  men, — impulsive  at  times,  but 
always  gentle  to  the  repentant,  and  sustaining 
to  the  weak, — he  could  not  fail  to  be  beloved 
both  by  priests  and  people  alike.  Gentle  as 
the  zephyr,  fierce  as  the  storm,  tell  the  inner 
kindness  of  the  heart  and  the  outer  strength 
of  the  man.  During  his  long  and  painful  ill- 
ness faith  has  been  perfected  by  patience,  and 
hope  by  charity.  Sorrow  has  begotten  sanc- 
tity, and  sanctity,  love — all  to  end  in  peace 
and  rest  beyond  the  grave. 

Yes,  dear  Archbishop  :  tender  hands  shall 
take  thee  up  and  bear  thee  hence,  and  loving 
hearts  shall  carry  thee  forth  from  this  temple 
of  God  and  home  of  religion,  where  for  so  long 
thou  hast  served  so  well.  No  more  shall  this 
altar,  at  which  thou  hast  so  long  and  so  faith- 
fully ministered,  bend  to  thy  tread  or  warm  to 
thy  touch ;  nor  will  again  this  confessional 
receive  thee,  there  to  listen  to  the  burdened 
heart,  and  bid  the  sinner  hope  in  his  return 
to  God.  Bleeding  hearts  are  gathered  round 
thy  bier,  weeping  friends  are  bowed  in  sorrow 
in  thy  death.  A  gap  has  been  made,  a  light 
has  gone  out,  a  widowed  church  weeps,  but 
not  without  hope.  Amid  our  tears  we  can  look 
brightly  beyond  the  grave,  with  no  fear  that 
all  hath  not  been  well  with  thee.  Thy  sacred 
remains  shall  be  carried  forth.  No  more  shall 
this  basilica  see  thee,  nor  shall  again  thy  voice 
be  heard  from  this  chair  of  truth.  Thou  shalt 
pass  through  the  streets  of  this  fair  city,  amid 
the  tears  of  thy  weeping  people.  Hands  con- 
secrated by  thee  shall  bear  thee  to  thy  narrow 
home,  and  lay  thee  by  thy  much-loved  mother, 
tender  sister,  and  trusted  brother.  There  amid 
God's  consecrated  thou  shalt  sleep  in  peace  till 
that  brighter  morn  that  knows  no  end — where 
faith  is  lost  in  vision,  hope  in  fruition,  and  all 
ends  in  boundless  charity. 


Three  Days. 

Br  EDMUND  OF  THE  HEART  OF  MART,  PASSIONIST. 
I. 

ENTRANCE. 

TTHY  faith,  Saint  Helena,  be  mine  to-day  ! 
***  Like  thee,  I  come  to  seek  and  find  the  Cross  : 

For  me  the  true  one,  as  I  dare  believe. 
Small  care  was  thine  what  prudent  folk  might  say 
Of  toil  and  treasure  spent  on  likely  loss, 
All  for  a  dream — not  sent  thee  to  deceive. 

Such  dream  be  mine.  A  greater  Queen  than  thou — 
The  Empress- Mother  of  the  Lord  of  all — 

Bids  even  me  ascend  the  Mount  of  Myrrh/ 
The  Hill  of  Incense,*  to  the  very  brow  ! 
Ah,  could  she  let  me  heed  a  fancied  call, 
When  well  she  knows  I  climb  for  love  of  her  ? 

MAY  3, 1879. 

II. 

VESTITION. 

"  The  dream  holds  true,"  I  murmur'd,  quite  at  rest, 
Kneeling  a  postulant  at  Vesper  choir 
Before  our  Lady's  altar,  to  be  clad, 
As  our  Saint  Paul  was,  in  the  sable  vest 

Which  she  wore  first,  f  and  he  at  her  desire — 
Himself  a  dreamer  the  wise  world  calls  mad. 

It  was  the  farewell  even- song  of  May — 
Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart : 

Her  choice  I  knew — too  precious  to  be  lost. 
Ay,  and,  of  course — for  me — a  Saturday 
(That  day  of  mercies  on  my  life's  strange  chart) ; 
And  Vigil  of  divinest  Pentecost. 

And  first  they  clothed  me  with  the  garb  which 

mourns 
.    So  faithfully  our  Saviour's  rueful  death  : 

Then  on  my  shoulder  the  symbolic  cross, 
And  on  my  head  they  placed  the  crown  of  thorns  : 
Bidding  me  take  one  long  prayer- wafting  breath, 
Then  up  the  steep,  to  win  by  happy  loss. 

MAY  31, 1879. 

III. 

PROFESSION. 

"  The  dream  holds  true,"  I  murmur'd,  full  of  peace, 
As  prostrate  at  the  altar's  foot  I  lay, 

While  one,  in  stole,  funereal  o'er  me  read 
The  Passion  from  Saint  John.    How  sweetly  cease 
All  fears  in  those  who  seek  but  to  obey, 
And,  deaf  to  self,  ask  only  to  be  led  ! 


*  "  I  will  go  unto  the  mountain  of  myrrh  and  to  the 
hill  of  incense." — First  antiphon  at  Lauds,  Office  of 
Seven  Dolors. 

t  Our  Lady  appeared  to  him  wearing  the  habit. 
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Then,  kneeling,  with  my  hands  in  his  who  gave 
The  habit,  I  pronounced  the  holy  vows 

Which  wed  me  to  Religion  -  and  to  this 
Stern  family,  that  ever,  blithely  brave, 
Sings  to  the  Church  the  wooing  of  her  Spouse  : 
Recounts  the  Sweat  of  Blood,  the  Traitor's 
Kiss, 

The  clotted  Scourges,  the  thorn-woven  Crown, 
The  carried  Cross,  and  all  the  dolorous  Way  : 

The  following  Mother,  too,  with  sinless  Heart 
Sword-riven  ;  the  three  dark  hours ;  the  taking 

down  ; 

The  Tomb  ;  and  desolation's  woe,  that  lay 
Heaviest  of  all— for  He  no  more  had  part. 

And  I  have  pledged  me  to  join  chorus  well, 
Hymning  this  sweeter  tale  of  truer  love 

Than  ever  poet  feign'd.    0  Mother  mine, 
Thy  bosom  be  my  school !    There  let  me  dwell, 
To  catch  the  mystic  meanings  of  the  dove — * 
Faint-echoed  in  all  other  souls  from  thine. 
JUNK  1, 1880. 


Joseph  Haydn.— The  Story  of  His  Life. 


BY   FRANZ  VON    SKKBURG. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Sunday  came  around  soon.  Carolina  went 
to  early  Mass  at  St.  Stephen's,  and  Haydn 
went  from  church  to  church,  to  earn  his  seven- 
teen kreuzers  at  each  by  playing.  "If  I  could 
only  pray  ! "  he  would  say  when  he  came  home 
tired  from  this  work  ;  "  but  it  is  true  that  serv- 
ers and  musicians  are  the  worst  prayers." 

It  was  ten  o'clock.  Carolina  had  just  put 
the  roast  into  the  oven  when  the  door-bell 
was  pulled  violently.  The  young  woman  had 
a  rather  ill-natured  look  as  she  opened  the 
door  to  the  visitor — an  old  gentleman,  closely 
wrapped  up  in  his  cloak,  who  entered  without 
removing  his  hat. 

"You  live  one  story  from  heaven,  it  seems  !" 

"Well,  so  much  the  shorter  will  be  our 
journey  there  after  death,"  answered  Carolina, 
promptly.  "  Poor  people  must  be  content 
with  what  they  can  get.  But  what  can  I  do 
for  you  ?  I  am  busy  in  the  kitchen." 

*  A  principal  reason  why  the  Church  is  called  a 
"dove"  in  the  Canticles  is  because  of  her  sympathy  with 
the  Passion  of  her  Spouse.  Our  Lady,  then,  as  the  type 
of  the  Church,  is  also  "the  dove,"  by  reason  of  her 
Com- Passion,  her  Dolors. 


"  I  wish  to  speak  to  Mr.  Haydn." 

"  My  husband  is  not  at  home  now ;  he  is 
engaged  playing  in  church." 

The  stranger  took  off  his  hat.  "Ah  !  par- 
don, madam  !  May  I  enter  your  husband's 
room  for  a  moment  ?  " 

The  wife  blushed.  No  strange  eye  had  yet 
seen  her  husband's  room,  which  bore  the  stamp 
of  extreme  poverty,  and  now  this  man  wanted 
to  enter  it.  She  led  him  into  the  little  parlor. 

"Perhaps  this  room  will  suit  your  pur- 
pose," she  said,  hesitating  and  embarrassed, 
and  she  attempted  to  close  the  half-open  door 
that  led  into  Haydn's  room  ;  but  the  stranger, 
having  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  old  spinet, 
gently  stepped  forward  and  entered.  He  threw 
his  cloak  and  hat  on  a  chair,  tried  the  in- 
strument, which  hardly  answered  his  touch, 
glanced  at  the  miserable  furniture,  which  even 
in  its  best  days  was  poor  enough ;  and  then 
examined  the  papers  that  lay  around.  Haydn's 
wife  looked  on  with  growing  displeasure  at 
the  proceedings  of  the  stranger,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  expressing  her  opinion  in  strong 
language,  when  he  turned  to  her  with  a  certain 
benevolent  condescension  and  said  :  "  Madam, 
I  thank  you  for  your  presence ;  it  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  it  would  be  better  for  you 
to  watch  your  husband's  dinner,  and  not  let  it 
burn." 

Saying  this,  he  held  out  his  right  hand  with 
a  friendly  smile  to  Madam  Haydn,  who  was 
speechless  with  surprise.  She  noticed  a  costly 
ring  sparkling  on  his  middle  finger. 

"  He  can  hardly  be  a  thief ! "  sighed  Lina 
to  herself,  and  she  slowly  withdrew.  Even 
the  poor  find  it  hard  to  part  with  the  little 
that  they  possess.  Before  going  to  the  kitchen 
she  looked  down  the  high  stairs  and  listened 
for  her  husband,  but  he  was  not  coming.  Then 
she  slipped  off  her  shoes  and  crept  noiselessly 
to  the  door  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the 
room ;  she  saw  and  heard  nothing,  and  her 
anxiety  increased  every  moment. 

Meanwhile  the  stranger  had  found  amongst 
Haydn's  papers  a  musical  score,  on  the  cover 
of  which  was  written  :  "  To  Prince  Esterhazy. 
God  bless  the  work,  and  still  more  the  noble 
benefactor."  It  was  a  half-finished  composi- 
tion. With  increasing  interest  the  stranger 
read  the  partition,  then  seated  himself  at  the 
spinet  and  tried  to  play  it ;  but  the  feeble  old 
instrument  groaned  and  creaked,  and  notes 
here  and  there  refused  to  speak.  "  Miserable 
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box!"  he  cried  out,  angrily,  and  struck  the 
key-board  till  it  rattled  again ;  then  he  read 
the  manuscript  to  the  end.  For  a  moment 
he  looked  smilingly  before  him,  then  seized  a 
pen,  dipped  it  deep  into  the  ink,  and  wrote 
on  the  cover,  under  Haydn's  name  :  "  Vice- 
Kapellmeister  of  His  Highness  Prince  Anton 
Esterhazy." 

A  disagreeable  smell  of  something  burning 
greeted  his  nostrils. 

"  Where  are  you,  Madam  Haydn  ?  the  meat 
is  burning !" 

Carolina  hastily  ran  from  the  door  in  alarm. 
Yes:  the  roast  was  burned  black.  The  stranger, 
with  his  cloak  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  ap- 
proached the  kitchen  door.  His  countenance 
was  stern. 

"Madam,  I  suspect  why  the  meat  is  burned. 
The  fire  alone  is  not  to  blame.  Here,  get  your 
husband  something  fit  to  eat  from  the  hotel." 

So  saying,  he  put  a  gulden  on  'the  kitchen 
table,  and  left  the  house. 

Lina  cast  a  look  of  surprise  and  anger  after 
him,  bolted  the  door,  and  hastened  into  her 
husband's  room  to  see  whether  the  mysterious 
visitor  had  not  appropriated  something.  Ev- 
erything except  the  music  paper  was  in  its 
place : — it  would  have  cost  a  thief  some  reflec- 
tion to  make  a  choice  here.  The  wife  cared 
little  for  the  disorder  of  the  papers,  and  she 
was  just  returning  to  the  kitchen  when  she 
heard  her  husband  coming  up  the  stairs.  She 
hastened  to  let  him  in,  and  in  incoherent 
words  related  what  had  happened. 

Haydn  sniffed  the  burning  meat,  but  he  was 
silent,  knowing  how  sensitive  Lina  was  in  re- 
gard to  the  culinary  department.  Smiling, 
and  looking  for  the  solution  of  the  riddle  that 
he  had  just  heard  from  his  excited  wife,  he  en- 
tered his  room.  The  disordered  papers  caught 
his  attention  immediately :  a  man  returning 
home  looks  first  after  what  is  dearest  to  him. 

"  My  Lina  has  been  at  work  here  again ! " 
he  grumbled,  gathering  up  the  scattered  pa- 
pers. "Why  cannot  womenfolk  learn  that 
we  thank  them  just  as  little  for  dusting  our 
furniture  as  we  do  for  throwing  away  our  pa- 
pers !  Well,"  he  continued,  smiling,  "  let  us 
put  the  leaves  together  again.  It  is  not  pleas- 
ant, but  it  is  useful  work." 

The  longer  he  continued  at  this  work,  the 
darker  grew  his  brow.  "  Where  can  it  be  ? 
Once  already  has  my  wife  played  me  the  trick 
of  treating  as  waste  paper  a  new  composition 


which  I  was  particularly  pleased  with,  and 
which  I  had  carefully  set  apart, — taking  it  to 
the  butcher's  to  wrap  her  pound  of  meat  in. 
Lina  ! "  he  called  out,  impatiently. 

She  appeared  at  once. 

"  Have  you  been  cleaning  out  here  again  ? 
You  know  well  how  little  I  like  such  care  for 
me." 

"Joseph,  what  are  you  looking  for  ? " 

"You  know,"  he  answered,  "that  I  have 
begun  a  composition  which  is  not  a  mere 
amusement,  but  a  duty  and  a  debt  of  honor. 
Where  is  it  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know." 

Haydn  stamped  his  foot. 

"There  is  something  on  the  window-sill; 
perhaps  that  is  it." 

He  snatched  up  the  paper  and  opened  it. 
His  brow  cleared  again.  "Thank  God  that 
you  did  not  carry  it  to  the  butcher's  ! " 

"Joseph," — and  her  voice  was  stormy — "if 
I  had  the  old  man  that  was  tossing  up  your 
room  to-day  as  if  he  were  master  here,  I  would 
pick  his  eyes  out.  He  tossed  your  music  about. 
Now  beg  my  pardon,  you  savage  ! " 

She  held  her  face  up  for  him  to  kiss,  but 
he  paid  no  attention  to  her,  continuing  to  get 
the  sheets — which  were  not  yet  sewed — into 
their  places,  until  at  last  he  closed  them  to- 
gether. Towards  the  bottom  of  the  title-page 
he  saw  a  large  blot  of  ink.  "His  gaze  was  ar- 
rested, for  he  considered  a  soiled  manuscript 
as  a  desecration  of  art;  and  now  he  read  the 
words  that  were  written  above  the  blot,  and 
which  looked  as  if  they  had  been  penned  with 
a  stick  instead  of  a  quill :  Joseph  Haydn, 
'Vice- Kapellmeister  of  His  Highness  Prince 
Anton  Esterhazy. 

The  paper  trembled  in  his  hand.  "  Lina,  read 
what  is  written  here.  The  words  are  blurred 
before  my  eyes." 

"The  stranger  wrote  that ! "  she  cried,  after 
casting  a  hasty  glance  at  the  page. 

"  Then  it  was  Prince  E«terhazy  himself  who 
was  in  my  room.  He  did  not  disdain  my  pov- 
erty!" 

Haydn  raised  his  eyes  joyfully  and  folded 
his  hands  in  prayer.  "Yes,  Thou  good  and 
merciful  God  in  heaven  above,  I  thank  Thee 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  Thy  love 
has  not  departed  from  me  and  Thy  arm  has 
not  been  shortened  !  Thou  hast  removed  the 
tears  from  my  eyes,  and  anxiety  from  my  heart. 
0  God,"  he  concluded,  stretching  out  his  hands 
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in  pious  enthusiasm,  u grant  that  I  may  never 
be  ungrateful  to  Thee  !" 

1 1  is  wife  stood  beside  him  with  tears  in  her 
.  eyes,  and  she  also  prayed,  and  thanked  God. 

"  Little  wife,"  said  Haydn,  turning  to  her, 
in  overflowing  good  humor,  "I  am  hungry! 
You  have  let  the  meat  burn  ?  What  matter ! 
I  should  have  done  the  same,  had  I  been  cook. 
Set  the  table  and  bring  in  what  you  have." 

"Joseph,  the  prince  gave  me  a  gulden  to 
get  you  a  dinner  from  the  hotel." 

"Child,  you  shall  give  me  the  gulden.  I 
will  have  a  Mass  of  thanksgiving  said  to-mor- 
row, so  that  we  may  have  a  blessing  for  the 
future  also." 

In  the  afternoon  came  a  note  which  required 
Haydn's  presence  at  the  palace  next  day.  He 
saw  not  the  splendor  that  met  him  ;  he  had  no 
eyes  to  examine  the  grandeur  of  the  palace, 
and  no  thought  to  draw  therefrom  any  con- 
clusions as  to  his  future  life ;  he  considered 
only  the  goodness  of  the  prince,  which,  great 
though  it  was,  was  far  less  than  his  gratitude. 

Prince  Esterhazy  received  him  with  that 
genuine  noble  cordiality  which  proclaims  not 
the  difference  of  birth,  but  of  talent. 

"Haydn,"  he  began,  "I  read  from  your 
countenance  that  I  have  secured  in  you  a 
friend.  I  think  we  shall  be  the  best  of  friends. 
You  wish  to  thank  me  ?  It  is  not  necessary. 
You  are  now  my  vice-Kapellmeister,  and  here- 
after you  will  be  sole  ruler  in  a  kingdom  for 
which  I  am  envied  by  all  that  are  capable  of 
appreciating  it.  Every  man  in  my  orchestra 
is  an  artist.  I  will  provide  for  you  a  tranquil 
home  in  the  Esterhazy  House ;  there  you  shall 
find  peace  and  leisure  more  than  enough  to 
spread  the  wings  of  your  genius.  Will  four 
hundred  gulden  a  year  be  enough  in  the  be- 
ginning ?  After  a  time  I  will  cheerfully  in- 
crease your  salary  ;  and  as  for  food  and  lodg- 
ing, you  shall  be  amply  provided  ;  half  bene- 
fits are  no  benefits  ;  and  what  I  do,  I  wish  to 
do  fully.  And  now  a  word  as  to  your  position 
in  my  house.  My  brother  Nikolaus  and  I  are 
both  enthusiastic  devotees  of  music.  For  us 
it  is  not  a  mere  amusement  with  which  to 
while  away  our  idle  hours,  or  a  cheap  means 
of  playing  the  part  of  Maecenas  before  the 
world.  Nikolaus  is  a  virtuoso  on  the  violin ; 
both  of  us  look  upon  music  as  a  sacred  gift  of 
God,  for  which  we  are  more  thankful  to  Heaven 
than  for  the  advantages  of  birth  or  the  gifts 
of  fortune.  Whoever  shares  with  us  love  and 


enthusiasm  for  music  we  regard  as  a  dear 
friend  ;  whoever  is  endowed  with  the  heavenly 
talent  of  increasing  this  love  in  us,  to  him  we 
look  up  with  grateful  reverence.  My  dear 
Haydn,  you  are  said  to  be  a  special  favorite  of 
the  Muses,  and  that  in  you  is  the  spark  of  im- 
mortality. That  you  are  a  thoroughly  good 
man,  a  genuine  Nathanael,  I  know  from  the 
lips  of  your  friend  the  prior ;  and  therefore  I 
do  not  take  you  into  my  service,  but  I  salute 
you  as  a  dear  friend,  to  whom  my  brother  and 
I  join  in  wishing  a  joyful  and  golden  future." 

Tears  streamed  from  the  eyes  of  our  good 
and  tender-hearted  Haydn.  All  that  the  past 
contained  of  bitterness,  sorrow,  and  want,  van- 
ished in  this  happy  moment.  The  future  lay 
before  him  like  a  sunny  morning  in  spring ; 
he  felt  the  wings  of  his  spirit  expanding,  and 
his  genius,  like  a  lark,  soaring  to  the  bright 
ethereal  regions,  there  to  sing  the  praises  of 
the  Creator  in  hymns  of  jubilation. 

"Your  Highness,  no  one  has  ever  before 
spoken  to  me  so  kindly.  I  thank  you  not  in 
empty  words.  Let  me  devote  to  you  and  to 
your  princely  house  my  life  and  my  work,  and 
that  which  God  has  given  me  as  a  grace  and  a 
vocation.  And  if  the  name  of  Joseph  Haydn 
should  go  down  to  future  generations,  then 
will  people  gratefully  bless  you  who  secured 
to  him  free  flight  heavenward  for  his  genius." 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

It  is  a  relief  to  us  to  have  reached  this  part 
of  our  history.  It  is  certainly  not  a  pleasant 
thing  to  see  a  highly  gifted  man  struggling 
in  the  dark  waves  of  evil  fortune.  It  is  an 
ever-recurring  fact,  it  is  true,  that  great  men 
have  had  to  fight  their  way  up  in  hunger  and 
cold  to  their  future  eminence  ;  but  this  does 
not  prevent  us  from  giving  them  our  most 
hearty  sympathy. 

Prince  Esterhazy  spent  the  summer  partly 
at  the  Castle  of  Esterhazy,  which  lay  in  the 
midst  of  a  low,  marshy  solitude,  and  which 
was  fitted  out  with  royal  magnificence.  The 
library  and  the  picture-gallery,  both  of  which 
were  afterwards  brought  to  Vienna,  were  cel- 
ebrated, as  were  also  the  theatre  and  opera- 
house,  and  the  park,  which  was  reclaimed  land. 
The  prince  resided  also  partly  in  Eisenstadt, 
where  he  had  a  castle  which  was  at  any  mo- 
ment fit  to  receive  an  emperor.  Orangeries, 
diminutive  lakes  and  waterfalls  enlivened  the 
park  ;  besides  these,  there  was  a  pleasant  gar- 
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den  and  an  extensive  chase.  To  one  side  lay 
the  little  town,  with  its  narrow  and  not  over- 
clean  streets,  its  churches  and  cloisters. 

Here  in  Eisenstadt  and  at  the  Esterha/y 
Castle  Haydn  passed  thirty  years  of  his  life. 
Concerning  his  much-tried  youth  and  his  hon- 
ored old  age,  the  accounts  handed  down  to  us 
are  abundant ;  but  as  regards  this  long  period, 
when  the  master  stood  at  the  height  of  his 
genial  work,  we  have  but  very  meagre  ac- 
counts and  some  scattered  dates.  This  is  doubt- 
less owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  Haydn's  un- 
pretentious disposition  and  his  retired  life. 

At  the  opening  of  spring,  our  master  went 
alone  to  Esterhazy  Castle,  where  the  prince 
generally  spent  six  months.  Haydn's  wife  was 
disconsolate  at  having  to  remain  alone  in  Vi- 
enna ;  but  as  the  new  palace  was  only  half 
built,  the  prince  could  not  allow  his  musicians 
to  bring  their  families.  However,  when  the 
prince  left  Esterhazy  for  Eisenstadt,  whither 
he  was  accustomed  to  go  before  returning  to 
spend  the  winter  in  Vienna,  the  musicians 
were  then  permitted  to  take  their  families  with 
them. 

Haydn  adapted  himself  readily  to  his  new 
position  as  vice-Kapellmeister  with  that  plia- 
bility that  springs,  not  from  lack  of  character, 
but  from  modesty.  The  old  Kapellmeister 
under  whom  he  was  placed  was  quite  sickly, 
and  his  humor  was,  therefore,  often  far  from 
being  agreeable;  besides,  he  set  no  value  on  any 
but  Italian  music,  and  designated  the  works 
of  German  composers  as  worthless  bungling. 
"  I  warn  you,"  he  often  said  to  Haydn,  in  his 
wheezing,  asthmatic  voice,  "  against  the  at- 
tractive temptation  of  venturing  on  composi- 
tions of  your  own.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  ink 
and  paper.  Let  us  thank  God  that  we  have 
such  excellent  Italian  masters."  And  when 
Haydn  modestly  interposed  that  the  prince 
expressly  wished  him  to  compose,  the  old  man 
would  reply,  angrily  :  "  Well,  I  shall  know 
how  to  prevent  the  prince  from  ruining  his 
artistic  taste  with  German  trash." 

Haydn  let  the  Kapellmeister  scold  and  fret, 
and  went  on  devoting  his  spare  hours  to  setting 
on  paper  those  melodies  that  kept  re-echoing 
in  his  soul.  Sometimes  when  only  the  pro- 
ductions of  Italian  masters  were  given  at  con- 
certs, Prince  Anton  asked  his  vice-Kapellmeis- 
ter how  soon  would  some  of  his  compositions 
be  studied  ;  and  Haydn,  without  bitterness,  or 
any  signs  of  sensitiveness,  mentioned  the  strict 


orders  of  the  Kapellmeister.  "  Very  well ! " 
answered  Esterhazy,  laughing;  "let  the  old 
man  have  his  way,  and  let  us  not  destroy  his 
good  nature,  or  make  him  more  ill-natured 
than  he  is.  Go  on  composing  industriously ; 
the  time  will  come  when  I  may  enjoy  your 
works." 

But  that  time  was  not  to  come.  A  year  had 
not  elapsed  since  Haydn's  entrance  into  Prince 
Anton's  service,  when  the  latter  died  and  was 
laid  to  rest  with  his  forefathers.  Haydn's 
grief  was  deep.  He  knew  well  that  his  posi- 
tion was  secure,  but  he  felt  he  had  lost  a  good 
and  noble  friend.  Prince  Anton  Esterhazy  it 
was  who  had  drawn  him  from  the  depths  of 
sorrow,  and  secured  to  him  that  freedom  of 
mind  in  which,  step  by  step,  he  built  up  his 
future  greatness. 

The  immense  wealth  of  the  prince,  together 
with  his  orchestra,  fell  to  his  brother  Nikolaus. 
He  was  a  rare  man  and  a  perfect  nobleman. 
With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  entered  into  posses- 
sion of  his  inheritance.  His  first  care  was  to 
permit  the  old  and  sickly  Kapellmeister  to  be- 
take himself  to  a  well-earned  retirement,  and 
to  put  Haydn  in  his  place.  A  fine  judge  of 
music  himself,  a  master  on  the  violin,  he  fitted 
up  an  opera  house,  a  theatre,  and  a  puppet- 
show — an  amusement  then  quite  in  vogue  in 
society. 

"Haydn,"  he  said,  with  friendly  warmth, 
"  of  all  that  I  inherit  from  my  deceased  brother, 
there  is  nothing  that  I  value  so  much  as  you. 
Give  me  your  hand,  and  let  us  enter  into  a 
covenant  that  we  will  not  part  as  long  as  God 
permits  us  to  live  together;  and  when  He 
-parts  us,  we  will  submit.  I  consider  you  so 
entirely  mine  that  I  do  not  admit  the  thought 
of  ever  seeing  you  in  the  service  of  anyone  else. 
My  brother,  out  of  regard  to  the  hobby  of  his 
Kapellmeister,  had  to  patronize  Italian,  and 
neglect  German  music ;  but  I  wish  to  have 
Haydn  and  Mozart  for  my  masters,  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  others.  Now,  I  know  right  well 
that  the  spirit  that  is  to  work  and  create,  no 
matter  how  richly  it  may  be  endowed,  must 
above  all  things  be  freed  from  the  turmoil  of 
everyday  life.  I  will  therefore  arrange  to  have 
a  quiet  home  for  you,  in  which  you  may  com- 
pose to  your  heart's  content." 

And  the  prince  was  true  to  his  word.  In 
Eisenstadt,  where  he  delighted  to  pass  most 
of  his  time,  he  purchased  a  small  and  retired 
house,  which  was  shaded  by  elder-trees,  and 
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whose  repose  was  disturbed  only  by  the  song 
of  birds.  There  Haydn's  genius  brought  to 
maturity  rich  and  rare  fruits. 

Prince  Nikolaus  was  a  virtuoso  on  the  bari- 
tone ;  for  this  instrument  alone  Haydn  com- 
posed one  hundred  and  sixty-three  pieces,  be- 
sides many  divertisements,  concerts,  quartets, 
sonatas,  hymns,  canons,  and  the  like.  His 
fruitfulness  appeared  to  grow  with  years,  and 
every  success  stimulated  his  active,  overflow- 
ing genius  to  new  efforts.  He  considered  it 
a  duty  of  honor,  unless  when  circumstances 
beyond  his  control  required  it  otherwise,  to 
have  all  his  compositions  first  produced  by  the 
prince's  orchestra ;  for  he  looked  upon  himself 
as  being,  in  a  sense,  the  property  of  one  who 
showed  more  and  more  interest  in  him  every 
day,  and  who — although  the  modest  master 
himself  never  asked  it — gradually  increased 
his  salary  to  the  sum  of  one  thousand  gulden 
annually — a  very  considerable  amount  in  those 
times. 

On  the  llth  of  January,  1763,  Prince  Niko- 
laus Esterhazy  celebrated  his  marriage  with 
Teresa  Countess  Erdody,  and  Haydn  contrib- 
uted to  the  splendor  of  the  occasion  by  the 
first  production  of  his  opera  Alcide  and  Gala- 
tea. Five  years  later  followed  the  opera  Lo 
Specials ;  and  in  1770,  the  opera  Le  Pescatrici. 
These  works,  and  numbers  of  others,  includ- 
ing church  music,  spread  his  reputation  far- 
ther and  farther.  When,  in  1773,  the  Em- 
press Maria  Teresa  came  to  Esterhazy,  and  ac- 
cepted the  hospitality  of  the  prince,  Haydn 
produced  the  new  burletta,  L'Infedelta  delusa, 
for  which  he  was  highly  complimented.  In 
the  same  year  he  wrote  the  puppet-opera, 
Philemon  and  Baucis  (which  became  a  favor- 
ite piece  with  the  empress),  and  the  puppet- 
piece  Der  Hexenschabbes, — "The  Witches' 
Sabbath." 

Though  Haydn  readily  yielded  to  the  wishes 
of  his  master,  and  composed  a  great  many 
operas,  his  genius  rather  inclined  to  lyrical 
music.  The  texts  of  the  operas,  which  he  con- 
sidered nothing  more  than  an  empty,  childish 
play  upon  words,  were  very  repugnant  to  him ; 
for  genius  feels  it  a  degradation  to  be  made 
subservient  to  inanity.  What  his  own  soul 
conceived  and  brought  into  form,  where  his 
spirit  could  sing  its  own  song  independently 
of  the  thoughts  of  others,  there  Haydn  felt 
entirely  free,  and  was  happy  in  his  freedom.  Of 
ten  when  all  the  lights  had  been  extinguished 


in  Eisenstadt,  or  in  the  neighboring  Castle  of 
Esterhazy,  and  even  when  the  grey  dawn  was 
breaking  into  his  room,  the  master  was  still 
seated  at  work, — one  hand  on  his  spinet,  in 
the  other  a  pen,  rapidly  setting  down  the 
melodies. 

Thus  passed  happy  months,  unclouded  years. 
Haydn  lived  only  for  his  art ;  in  it  he  found 
real  content.  Every  winter  he  spent  from 
one  to  three  months  with  his  wife  in  Vienna, 
where  she  continued  to  reside  as  long  as  her 
family  lived.  Their  meeting  was  always  a 
stormy  and  passionate  one  on  the  part  of  Car- 
olina; and  before  the  first  hour  had  passed, 
money  became  the  subject  of  their  discourse. 
At  first  she  used  to  complain  that  he  did  not 
send  her  enough,  though  he  always  sent  her 
half,  or  more  than  half,  of  what  he  earned  ;  but 
she  soon  went  a  step  farther.  She  contracted 
debts  in  his  name,  well  knowing  that  her  Jo- 
seph would  certainly  pay  them.  And  he  did 
so.  No  bitter  word  escaped  his  lips ;  he  went 
no  farther  than  to  request  his  wife  to  have 
some  regard  for  his  circumstances.  Such  a 
remonstrance  was  generally  met  by  a  scornful 
laugh.  "Sell  your  compositions,  instead  of 
letting  them  fly  from  hand  to  hand  as  if  they 
had  no  owner,  and  there  will  be  money  enough, 
for  both  of  us." 

It  is  a  fact  that  Haydn  never  learned  to 
make  capital  out  of  his  compositions.  This 
idealist,  this  unpractical  man,  had  a  wife  who 
every  year  grew  more  and  more  urgent  in  her 
demands,  not  for  the  purpose  of  saving,  but  to 
have  as  much  as  possible  to  spend.  She  had 
become  a  spendthrift.  Whilst  he  was  satisfied 
with  frugal  fare,  and  often,  in  order  not  to 
break  off  his  work  for  dinner,  he  contented 
himself  with  a  glass  of  wine  or  a  cup  of  coffee, 
his  wife  was  seated  at  an  abundant  table,  sur- 
rounded by  merry  guests,  who  drank  the  health 
of  the  absent  master  in  the  most  costly  wines. 
But  let  us  not  do  injustice  to  this  insignificant 
woman.  No  blemish  in  regard  to  her  morals 
has  ever  been  laid  to  her  charge;  she  was  a  vain, 
uncalculating,  and  impulsive  child  even  to  old 
age. 

It  would  be  useless  for  us  to  ask  to  what 
height  Haydn  would  have  soared  without  such 
a  wife,  without  such  a  shadow  hanging  over 
his  soul ;  she  was  like  a  leaden  weight  on  the 
wings  of  her  husband's  genius,  whose  soul  was 
filled  with  only  the  noblest  love. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 
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(CONTINUED.) 

It  being  Miss  Pitt's  wish  to  make  a  public 
renunciation  of  the  errors  in  which  she  had 
been  brought  up,  the  twenty-second  of  Febru- 
ary was  appointed  for  the  ceremony,  though 
an  unforeseen  event  delayed  it  till  the  follow- 
ing day.  This  was  a  source  of  boundless  de- 
light to  the  fervent  convert.  Her  joy  was  so 
intense  as  to  occasion  not  only  surprise,  but  a 
little  uneasiness ;  which  was,  however,  very 
soon  dispelled  by  her  explaining,  in  her  im- 
perfect speech  of  English- French,  that  the 
twenty-third  was  the  anniversary  of  her  bap- 
tism. In  this  little  incident  she  traced  the  pa- 
ternal Hand  which  was  leading  her  into  the 
open  path  to  heaven. 

The  convent  chapel  presented  an  unusual 
scene  that  morning.  Its  congregation  was  not 
limited  to  the  devout  throng  that  loved  to  as- 
sist at  the  "  convent  Mass  "  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions :  a  number  of  English  Protestants  min- 
gled with  the  faithful,  conspicuous  by  their  air 
of  studied  contempt,  or  disedifying  curiosity. 
The  rector  of  St.  James's  officiated,  and  began 
the  solemn  ceremony  by  intoning  the  Veni 
Creator,  which  was  then  sung  by  the  convent 
choir  with  a  fervor  that  showed  how  visibly  felt 
was  the  brooding  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
one  of  whose  marvels  of  grace  they  were  now 
to  witness.  Rev.  M.  Roussen  then  delivered  a 
short  discourse  in  English,  pointing  out  to  the 
convert  the  privilege  she  was  now  to  enjoy, 
and  the  obligations  attached  to  it.  In  a  man- 
ner at  the  same  time  grave  and  tender,  as  be- 
fitted the  minister  of  Heaven,  he  represented 
to  her  the  particular  graces  she  had  received 
from  God  up  to  that  day  ;  and  alluding  to  the 
dream  with  which  she  had  been  favored  over  a 
year  previously,  he  compared  it  with  St.  Pe- 
ter's vision  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, which  he  related  and  explained  at  full 
length. 

When  the  reverend  orator  had  concluded  his 
discourse  in  English,  he  addressed  his  French 
auditors  in  an  earnest  exhortation  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  good  works,  without  which  faith  is 
dead  (according  to  St.  James),  and  of  no  avail 
but  to  the  believer's  greater  condemnation. 
The  Miserere  was  then  sung,  after  which  Miss 


Pitt  made  her  abjuration,  with  an  air  of  modest 
fortitude  and  earnest  conviction  that  struck 
the  most  prejudiced  beholder  with  her  sincer- 
ity. The  Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  High  Mass 
followed,  at  which  the  happy  convert  received 
the  Bread  that  came  down  from  heaven, — the 
entire  community  also  communicating,  and 
many,  like  herself,  shedding  tears  of  sweet 
emotion.  The  whole  ceremony,  so  unusual  at 
that  time,  made  a  profound  impression  even 
on  the  faithful,  while  many  of  the  Protestant 
English  saw  the  groundlessness  of  their  cher- 
ished hostility  to  the  Faith  of  their  forefathers. 
It  was  but  natural  that  the  convent  parlor 
should  for  a  time  be  the  great  centre  of  at- 
traction to  strangers  in  Abbeville  ;  and  in  her 
first  fervor  the  happy  convert  welcomed  all 
visitors  with  the  engaging  cordiality  which, 
from  a  native  grace,  was  now  elevated  and 
sanctified  by  supernatural  motives.  Her  feel- 
ings towards  her  erring  countrymen,  and  the 
tenor  of  her  intercourse  with  them,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  let- 
ter already  quoted : 

"  As  to  such  Protestants  as  may  be  acquainted  with 
my  conversion,  I  do  not  feel  myself  qualified  to  instruct, 
much  less  convert  them ;  but  I  conjure  them  as  my 
brethren,  whose  salvation  is  very  dear  to  me,  not  to 
reject,  without  the  most  serious  examination,  those 
doubts  which  the  novelty  of  their  belief  must  necessa- 
rily raise  in  their  minds,  when  they  think  seriously  on 
this  subject  in  the  presence  of  God  ;  when  they  reflect 
on  its  variations  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
compared  with  the  antiquity  and  unity  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine  ;  for  the  True  Faith  is  only  one :  it  must  be 
traced  back  to  the  Apostles  and  Jesus  Christ.  May  God 
in  His  mercy  enlighten  and  deliver  them,  as  He  vouch- 
safed to  enlighten  and  snatch  me  from  the  error  in 
which  I  was  living  by  the  misfortune  of  my  birth  and 
education ! " 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Miss  Pitt 
discovered,  as  all  in  similar  circumstances  do, 
that  sincere  inquiry  after  truth  was  not  the 
motive  of  many  of  these  visits.  Her  former 
co-religionists  came  to  chat  pleasantly,  to  ar- 
gue, expostulate  or  censure,  according  to  their 
various  dispositions — divine  light  and  rational 
instruction  were  often  far  from  their  thoughts. 
Finding  that  the  only  results  of  such  visits 
were  loss  of  time  and  disturbance  of  her  inte- 
rior peace,  she  gave  up  receiving  visits  or  let- 
ters from  any  but  Catholics,  and  would  not  go 
into  the  parlor  unless  accompanied  by  the 
Superioress.  Her  attachment  to  the  religious 
family  of  which  she  had  become  a  member  daily 
increased,  and,  far  from  regretting  her  native 
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land,  she  claim. >d  France  as  her  w/f/'s  mnntry, 
and  felicitated  herself  more  and  more  on  hav- 
ing been  providentially  led  thither.  Her  con- 
stant request  to  Catholics  was  to  help  her  re- 
turn thanks  to  God  for  the  unmerited  graces 
she  had  received,  and  to  pray  that  He  would 
grant  her  the  gift  of  perseverance. 

Having  entered  the  Church  of  God,  the  ques- 
tion of  choosing  a  state  of  life  was  the  con- 
vert's next  concern.  Recalling  her  early  pre- 
dilection for  the  religious  state,  and  the  exact 
fulfilment  thus  far  of  her  mysterious  dream,  it 
would  be  thought  that  she  could  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  forming  a  decision.  But  we  have  seen 
that  in  these  important  matters,  where  the 
question  of  doing  God's  will  and  saving  her 
immortal  soul  was  at  stake,  Elizabeth  Pitt 
paid  no  attention  to  feeling,  enthusiasm,  or 
revelations.  For  several  months  after  her  pro- 
fession of  faith  she  made  the  matter  the  subject 
of  humble  and  persevering  prayer,  consulted 
her  director  and  the  experienced  religious  of 
the  convent,  and  deliberated  on  the  choice  of 
the  world  or  the  cloister  with  calm  indifference. 

As  to  the  world,  it  had  always  presented  to 
her  its  sunny  side.  She  had  no  near  connec- 
tions, but  plenty  of  friends ;  her  fortune  was 
ample,  her  rank  assured,  her  independence  com- 
plete. If  she  returned  to  her  native  land  she 
would  find  an  extensive  field  of  labor,  where 
her  peculiar  advantages  would  be  invaluable 
to  the  little  flock  just  struggling  to  found 
anew  the  Church  which  had  been  so  long  pro- 
scribed. Her  tender,  womanly  heart  melted 
into  compassion  for  that  persecuted  and  de- 
spised band ;  her  strong,  masculine  intellect 
bounded  forth  to  the  field  of  polemics,  bravely 
bent  on  doing  battle  for  God  and  His  Christ ; 
her  lofty  soul  took  fire  at  the  thought  of  help- 
ing, however  humbly,  the  heroic  pastors,  whom 
she  reverenced  as  living  martyrs.  The  picture 
was  certainly  tempting,  but  its  bright  tints 
paled  in  the  cold  north  light  of  Common  Sense, 
which,  guided  by  Catholic  doctrine,  suggested, 
that  for  such  a  sphere  the  very  highest  graces 
were  required,  and  that  these  were  only  granted 
to  souls  called  to  it  by  God.  Now  Elizabeth 
had  no  inward  conviction  of  being  thus  called. 

If  she  chose  a  secular  life  in  France,  she 
might  live  both  piously  and  happily.  Doing 
good  as  freely  as  she  wished,  in  the  midst  of 
the  countless  opportunities  for  all  kinds  of  ra- 
tional enjoyments,  social,  intellectual,  aesthetic 
and  devotional,  which  Catholic  lands,  and  they 


to  the  gifted  soul,  existence  might 
be  like  an  unclouded  May  day.  In  another 
way,  this  prospect  was  no  less  attractive  than 
the  heroic  one  from  which  common  sense  had 
turned  ;  but  here  Christian  Instinct  decided 
against  a  state  in  which  the  cross  would  scarcely 
venture  to  intrude,  and  would  be  dreaded. 

Turning  from  the  world  to  the  cloister,  she 
had  now  seen  sufficient  to  assure  her  that  this 
realized  her  ideal.  Her  conception  of  the  re- 
ligious state  was,  it  must  be  owned,  far  below 
the  reality.  She  seems  to  have  had  little,  if  any, 
knowledge  of  the  spousal  tie  uniting  the  re- 
ligious to  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Holy  Virgin. 
She  considered  the  matter  in  the  light  of  rea- 
son rather  than  love,  exulting  in  the  triumph 
of  the  immortal  soul  over  the  perishable  body 
which  "a  kind  of  life  so  reasonable"  as  that  of 
the  cloister  insured,  and  coveting  for  herself 
the  facilities  it  afforded  for  bringing  the  soul 
to  perfection.  In  her  own  words,  she  tasted 
how  sweet  was  "  that  salutary  way,  where  peo- 
ple despise  and  neglect  as  much  this  corrupti- 
ble body  of  earth,  which  is  decaying  every  day, 
as  they  esteem  and  labor  to  perfect  this  soul, 
made  after  the  image  of  God,  which  is  immor- 
tal, and  shall  exist  as  long  as  Himself."  This 
view  of  the  cloister,  though  not  the  highest, 
seems  admirably  adapted  to  the  "  age  of  rea- 
son," which  still  holds  sway  over  love.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  the  active  rather  than  the  con- 
templative orders,  and  can  guide  the  soul  to 
sanctity  equally  with  the  other  view.  St  Jane 
Frances  de  Chantal  is  a  splendid  exemplifica- 
tion of  its  power  ;  and  the  fact  that  it  was  to 
her  order  our  heroine  was  led  is  strong  proof  of 
her  being  guided  by  Providence  throughout. 
Yet,  great  as  was  her  attraction  to  the  cloister, 
she  could  not  easily  decide  upon  it.  There 
seemed  to  be  two  obstacles :  One  was  her  deli- 
cate constitution  which  caused  not  only  her- 
self, but  also  the  superiors  who  most  desired 
her  to  enter  religion,  still  to  doubt  if  she  had 
a  vocation.  When  she  began  to  make  a  trial 
of  the  Rule,  the  evident  necessity  for  frequent 
dispensations-  was  discouraging  to  all.  Still 
she  felt  strongly  inclined  to  persevere,  and 
having  been  told  that  some  of  the  nuns  had 
been  favored  with  better  health  after  their  pro- 
fession than  they  previously  enjoyed,  she  cou- 
rageously cast  aside  her  fears,  saying :  "  God 
can  attend  to  my  health  if  He  wills  me  to 
have  it."  The  other  obstacle  seemed  to  her 
insuperable,  though  no  one  else  deemed  it  of 
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any  importance.  This  was  the  impetuosity  of 
temper,  which  she  made  heroic  but  vain  efforts 
to  subdue.  Her  English  training  was  at  fault 
here,  disposing  her  to  attach  too  much  impor- 
tance to  externals.  The  calm,  measured  voice, 
the  immobile  features,  the  gliding  step  and  in- 
different air,  seemed  to  her  essential  to  holiness; 
while  the  free  and  cordial  atmosphere  of  her 
new  home  rendered  such  a  formal  routine  im- 
practicable to  one  of  her  buoyant  disposition. 
At  first  coming  thither,  she  had  been  not  a  lit- 
tle startled  by  the  sweet  gaiety  of  the  nuns  : 
then  she  placed  it  to  the  account  of  French 
frivolousness ;  but  as  time  wore  on  she  was 
mortified  to  find  in  herself  the  same  un-Eng- 
lish and,  as  she  deemed  it, "  unchristian  cheer- 
fulness," which  set  all  her  sensible  resolutions 
of  proper  deportment  at  defiance.  The  con- 
straint she  put  on  herself,  added  to  a  severe 
cough  which  attacked  her  early  in  the  spring, 
caused  a  timidity  which  feared  sin  and  delu- 
sion in  everything  she  either  did  or  omitted. 
Her  wise  companions  observed  her  troubles 
with  silent  sympathy ;  the  Mother-Superior 
seemed  not  to  notice  the  change  ;  the  chaplain 
paid  no  attention  to  her  scruples  and  fears. 
So  the  interior  battle  was  fought  and  won  for 
God,  and  she  took  the  veil  on  July  3, 1786. 
(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


A  Model  Republic. 


Within  the  territory  of  Spain  there  exists  a 
republic  governed  by  its  own  laws,  and  with- 
out lawyers,— having  an  elective  President, 
annual  congress,  magistrates,  and  an  appellate 
court, — without  taxes,  without  an  army,  and 
withal  perfectly  independent.  This  republic 
has  not  been  molested  by  other  Governments 
during  several  centuries.  It  is  situated  in  a 
valley  amongst  the  hills  of  Catalonia,  and  con- 
sists of  the  capital,  four  principal  towns,  and 
several  dependent  villages.  The  whole  terri- 
tory occupies  a  space  of  not  more  than  144 
square  miles,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants 
is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand.  As  the 
people  are  all  Catholics,  they  depend  in  spir- 
itual matters  on  the  Bishop  of  Urgel,  but  they 
pay  him  no  tithes,  contributing  to  his  sup- 
port about  $100  a  year  as  a  free  gift. 

The  President  holds  his  office  for  life,  and  is 
elected  by  the  general  council  and  the  cortes,  or 
congress.  The  general  council  is  composed  of 


twenty-four  citizens,  also  elected  for  life :  six 
from  each  of  the  four  principal  towns;  and  they 
in  regular  rotation  assist  the  supreme  magis- 
trate, who,  in  case  of  a  tie,  has  the  casting  vote. 
The  council  convokes  the  congress  through 
its  syndic,  and  the  parishes  then  elect  their 
deputies.  Every  man  of  twenty-one  years  of 
age  has  a  vote.  In  civil  causes,  the  justices  or 
alcaldes  are  the  magistrates  of  original  juris- 
diction, and  appeals  may  be  taken  from  their 
decision  to  the  general  council,  or,  as  we 
might  call  it,  the  supreme  court.  The  crimi- 
nal court  consists  of  a  judge  and  six  members 
of  congress,  who  serve  in  the  capacity  of  a 
jury,  pronouncing  on  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  accused  party.  Formerly,  a  second  ap- 
peal might  be  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Urgel,  or 
to  the  French  Government  in  alternate  years  ; 
but  for  many  years  the  people  of  Andorra 
have  done  away  with  even  this  shadow  of  de- 
pendence on  a  foreign  power. 

The  territory  of  Andorra  is  very  mountain- 
ous, and  consequently  but  ill  suited  to  pur- 
poses of  agriculture  ;  but  as  it  abounds  in 
sheep,  the  people  dispose  of  their  flocks  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  country,  tak- 
ing in  exchange  grain,  cloth,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  ordinary  consumption.  They  have 
also  a  valuable  iron  mine,  which  is  held  as 
public  property,  each  village  having  its  own 
forge  to  work  the  metal.  The  commerce  is 
free,  no  duties  being  levied  either  on  exports 
or  imports. 

The  people  of  Andorra  are,  perhaps,  the 
only  people  on  the  face  of  the  civilized  earth, 
that  pay  no  taxes  or  duties,  direct  or  indirect. 
The  hills  are  common  property  ;  and  the  gen- 
eral council,  which  is  made  up  of  the  flower  of 
the  republic,  rents  the  public  lands  for  the 
raising  of  sheep  at  a  very  moderate  rate — just 
enough  to  cover  the  expenses  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  courts  and  police  of  the  republic. 

The  language  of  this  republic  is  Spanish, 
in  which  its  ancient  Constitution  is  written. 
Amongst  the  most  curious  of  its  laws  is  that 
which  constitutes  the  eldest  son  universal 
heir,  obliging  him,  however,  to  support  his 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  till  they  come  of 

age. 

•  •»  « 

ST.  HEDWIQES,  Duchess  of  Pofand,  highly 
valued  a  miniature  picture  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, which  she  wore  in  a  ring  ;  even  after  her 
death,  it  could  never  be  taken  from  her  fin  ger. 
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Miraculous   Favor   Obtained  through 
the  Recitation  of  the  Rosary. 

Some  time  ago  the  town  of  Ingolstadt  (Ba- 
varia) was  favored  with  an  evidence  of  the 
divine  power.  In  the  hospital  of  that  town, 
Elizabeth  Prugner,  a  carpenter's  daughter, 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  had  been  a  patient 
for  seven  years.  In  consequence  of  a  severe 
malady,  her  lower  limbs  were  completely 
paralyzed  and  insensible,  so  that  she  felt  not 
the  slightest  sensation  from  incisions.  All 
remedies  employed  by  the  physicians  were  in- 
effectual, and  she  was  declared  incurable. 
Her  arms  being  free,  she  occupied  herself  in 
such  work  as  women  usually  do;  and  she 
found  her  consolation  in  acts  of  piety,  espec- 
ially in  her  filial  love  of  the  Mother  of  God. 
She  daily  recited  the  Rosary,  whence  she  drew 
great  faith  in  the  assistance  of  Mary.  During 
the  month  of  May  her  confidence  became  more 
lively.  Having  made  a  novena,  she  wished  to 
perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Our  Lady  of  Aleeting; 
but  the  distance  being  too  great,  a  friend  of- 
fered to  take  her  in  a  car  to  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  the  Most  Holy  Virgin,  a  few  miles  distant. 

On  her  arrival,  the  young  woman  was  placed 
on  a  bench  before  the  Blessed  Virgin's  altar, 
where  she  began  to  recite  the  Rosary  with 
great  confidence.  Suddenly  she  felt  an  inde- 
scribable sensation,  as  of  a  current  running 
through  her  members,  and  she  was  impelled 
by  an  invisible  force  to  cast  herself  on  her 
knees.  The  person  who  had  accompanied  her, 
having  stopped  a  little  behind,  hastened  for- 
ward in  alarm  to  lift  her  up.  The  paralytic 
reassured  her,  saying  :  "  I  feel  that  I  am  cured: 
I  can  get  up  by  myself."  In  fact,  she  did  so, 
walked  around  the  chapel,  and  then,  filled 
with  gratitude,  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  altar 
to  recite  the  Rosary  in  thanksgiving.  After 
having  given  full  vent  to  her  gratitude,  the 
young  woman,  who  for  ten  years  had  not  been 
able  to  take  a  single  step,  returned  on  foot  to 
Ingolstadt,  walking  briskly  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  without  feeling  tired.  From  that  blessed 
day  she  is  like  any  person  in  robust  health. 
Hundreds  of  people  come  every  day  to  admire 
this  living  proof  of  the  power  and  goodness  of 
our  Immaculate  Mother. 


THE  only  way  to  deserve  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin's love  is  to  imitate  her  virtues. 


It  cm  ini. sconces    of    Bishop    McMulh-n. 


/..  A.  S.,  in  the  Freeman's  Journal. 

The  career  of  Bishop  McMullen  was  one  to  be 
remembered  for  its  singleness  of  purpose,  its  utter 
disregard  of  personal  objects,  and  for  "  an  energy 
which,"  as  Father  Riordan  said  in  his  sermon  for 
the  golden  jubilee  of  St.  Mary's  parish,  "was 
bounded  only  by  the  impossible."  We  have  at 
hand  few  dates  concerning  the  departed  Bishop  of 
Davenport,  but  we  remember  hearing  from  his 
own  lips  the  story  of  his  early  life  in  the  north- 
western part  of  New  York,  where  Nature  and  the 
charm  of  woodlands  and  early  spring  flowers  left 
an  impression  which  no  cares  or  sorrows  ever  ef- 
faced. To  the  last  months  of  his  life  it  was  a  joy 
to  him  to  pick  the  first  flower  of  spring,  and  his 
garden  was  a  perpetual  solace.  Then  came  the 
life  in  Chicago,  the  influence  of  Bishop  Quarter, 
of  St.  Mary's  of  the  Lake,  on  a  soul  which  had  al- 
ways aimed  at  perfection.  Then  the  five  years  in 
Rome,  in  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  which 
had  only  honors  to  bestow  on  the  young  Ameri- 
can ;  and  one  day  in  June,  just  twenty-five  years 
ago,  he  walked  quietly  to  St.  John  of  Lateran, 
with  his  friend  Dr.  James  McGovern,  and  was  or- 
dained priest. 

He  said,  in  his  straightforward  way,  to  his  friend 
as  they  walked  back  to  the  Propaganda, "  I  thought 
I  should  feel  like  quite  another  person  after  ordi- 
nation, but  I  am  still  only  John  McMullen.1' 

This  gives  just  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  this 
man,  so  grave  and  simple  in  his  manner,  so  chary 
of  speech,  but  of  an  exaltation  of  mind  which  laid 
hold  on  eternal  realities  rather  than  upon  things 
of  time.  He  returned  to  Chicago  with  his  Doctor's 
cap,  and  we  heard  his  first  sermon  at  old  St. 
Mary's.  Prom  the  very  first,  the  stamp  of  great- 
ness was  upon  all  his  actions  ;  and  with  this  great- 
ness of  purpose,  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  which 
made  it  a  moral  necessity  to  cast  himself  into  the 
breach  whenever  it  came.  If  St.  Mary's  of  the 
Lake  were  worth  anything,  it  was  worth  his  pri- 
vate fortune  to  restore  it  to  its  rank  as  an  educa- 
tor of  the  youth  of  the  diocese  aspiring  to  the 
priesthood ;  and  so  on  with  whatever  concerned 
the  life  of  the  Church  in  Chicago.  There  might 
be  differing  opinions  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  ac- 
tions, or,  rather,  as  to  their  success  ;  but  no  one 
doubted — or  if  be  doubted,  it  was  not  long — the 
honesty  and  the  heroism  of  his  intentions. 

Amid  all  the  trials,  we  may  say  all  the  great 
sorrows,  of  his  career,  it  was  no  light  thing  for  his 
Metropolitan  to  say  :  "  One  thing  is  certain  :  John 
McMullen  is  an  honest  man."  At  Rome,  where 
he  was  thoroughly  known  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood, there  was  a  cordiality,  a  real  heartiness  of 
regard  for  him,  which  sustained  his  great  soul  as 
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nothing  else  could  have  done  ;  and  at  one  time, 
at  the  instance-of  Cardinal  Barnabo,  "  world-wide 
faculties"  were  given  to  him  by  Pope  Pius  IX,  of 
blessed  memory.  In  a  letter  to  Chicago,  he  wrote: 
"  Thank  God,  I  have  not  been  deprived,  for  one  mo- 
ment, of  my  ecclesiastical  faculties."  At  this  time, 
Eev.  Dr.  Butler,  who  had  known  him  in  Rome  as 
a  student,  and  even  as  a  pupil,  said  :  "  John  Mc- 
Mullen  is  the  truest  man  that  ever  lived." 

As  pastor  of  the  Holy  Name  under  Bishop 
Foley,  and  as  his  Vicar-General,  and  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  great  fire  of  1871,  he  became  in 
a  peculiar  sense  the  father  of  the  people  under  his 
care.  No  one  who  did  not  actually  see  him  living 
in  one  corner  of  the  shanty  Cathedral  the  succeed- 
ing bitter  winter,  with  only  the  loose  boards  of 
the  floor  between  him  and  the  ground,  until  a 
friend  laid  a  carpet  under  his  feet,  can  appreciate 
the  way  in  which  he  made  himself  one  with  his 
people  ;  nor  understand  the  ties,  cemented,  sanc- 
tified, absolutely  glorified  by  suffering  and  priva- 
tion, which  united  him  to  the  people  of  the  Holy 
Name  parish,  and  have  won  for  him  the  unceas- 
ing prayers  and  blessings  of  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  to  this  very  hour.  It  was  such  a  grief 
to  lose  him  !  but  then  they  said :  "  How  well  he 
deserves  the  mitre  ! "  And  who  that  saw  him  on 
the  25th  of  July,  1881,  can  forget  the  solemn,  al- 
most transfigured  grandeur  of  that  face  and  figure 
as  he  stepped  from  the  sanctuary  with  mitre  and 
crosier  to  bless  his  people,  who  wept  as  they  bowed 
to  receive  his  episcopal  benediction  !  There  were 
a  few  days  given  to  old  friends,  to  saying  Mass  in 
the  different  religious  houses,  visits  to  dying  pen- 
itents, and  then  the  harness  was  put  on. 

His  reception  in  Davenport  at  his  Cathedral  (St. 
Margaret's)  is  one  of  the  beautiful  events  which 
will  go  down  in  history.  Its  like  has  hardly  been 
known  even  as  to  numbers ;  and  as  to  circum- 
stance, the  pouring  forth  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
city,  without  regard  to  creed  or  nation,  to  wel- 
come the  first  bishop  to  a  new  diocese,  on  a  bluff 
overlooking  the  Mississippi,  just  as  the  sun  was 
setting  in  glory,  it  may  be  considered  as  without 
a  parallel.  As  was  ever  the  case,  the  Bishop's 
eloquence  rose  to  the  occasion.  Never  had  he 
been  more  sublimely  moved  himself,  and  never 
did  he  move  or  exalt  others  more  utterly  above 
the  level  of  small  considerations,  of  mortal  inter- 
ests and  issues  than  upon  this  memorable  evening. 
The  harness  laid  on,  it  was  never  put  off.  There 
was  the  forming  of  all  things  new,  the  crystalliz- 
ing of  all  the  elements  of  great  diocesan  power. 
There  were  the  interests  of  education,  and,  above 
all,  there  was  the  establishing  of  religion  in  all 
hearts.  Without  delay  he  began  his  visitations 
through  the  scattered  stations  as  well  as  towns 
and  cities  of  his  vast  diocese.  Nor  were  these  vis- 
itations trips  of  pleasure.  Very  often,  to  reach 
some  village  off  the  railroad  route,  he  was  obliged 


to  take  not  only  freight-trains,  but  hand- cars  ; 
and  then  the  long  rides  in  the  vehicles  of  the 
country  to  some  farm-house  where  he  had  been 
told  there  was  a  Catholic.  When  told  there  might 
be  one  Catholic  there,  he  had  replied  :  "  If  there  is 
one,  there  are  two,  three,  a  dozen  ! "  and  had 
pressed,  in  rain  and  storm,  to  this  nested  home  of 
Catholic  faith,  to  find  it  as  he  had  predicted.  The 
vestments  which  had  lain  in  a  bureau  drawer  for 
years  were  brought  forth  :  the  log  house  became 
a  chapel.  A  herald  was  sent  to  gather  in  the 
scattered  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  Those  who 
"ought  to  be  Catholics"  were  told  the  glad  tidings 
of  a  visit  from  their  Bishop  ;  children  were  bap- 
tized :  youths,  maidens,  adults  even,  prepared  for 
confession  and  First  Communion,  and  then  Confir- 
mation given  ;  and  the  wilderness  blossomed  as  the 
rose  under  the  shower  of  divine  grace,  only  to  see 
the  worn  Bishop  go  on  his  way  upon  the  same 
missionary  labor.  When  one  year  had  gone  over 
the  head  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Davenport,  thirteen 
thousand  souls  had  been  confirmed  by  his  hand  I 
But,  as  if  strength  had  gone  out  of  him  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  flock  given  to  his  care,  a  fatal 
prostration  had  ceased  upon  him  ;  a  mysterious 
disease,  which  left  him  with  his  vigorous  will,  his 
wonderful  clearness  and  vigor  of  mind  to  the  last, 
baffled  all  skill.  Once  he  consecrated  the  Holy 
Oils,  and  once  only  ;  but  the  great  work  of  organ- 
ization went  on.  A  higher  school  for  boys  was 
established  ;  and  there  was  not  a  nook  in  his  dio- 
cese upon  which  he  could  not  lay  his  hand,  nor  a 
priest  at  any  station,  however  distant,  to  whom 
he  could  not  give  local  advice. 

And  all  this  went  on  to  within  a  few  days  of  his 
death.  Old  friends  who  went  to  see  him  at  his 
home,  "The  Hill,"  as  he  laconically  named  it, 
overlooking  Rock  Island  and  the  Father  of  Wa- 
ters for  miles,  found  that  tongue  still  eloquent 
and  the  heart  still  alive  to  all  the  claims  of  friend- 
ship, and  the  exalted  will  still  united  unhesitat- 
ingly to  "  the  will  of  the  Heavenly  Father,"— that 
title  which  he  loved,  of  all  others,  to  give  to  his 
God.  For  his  episcopal  motto  he  had  chosen  that 
line  from  the  Te  Deum,  "  In  Te,  Domine,  speravi." 
And  never  was  he  untrue  to  his  motto.  Again 
and  again  he  said :  "  I  have  never  asked  God 
to  cure  me";  and  yet  he  had  such  great  and  noble 
works  in  hand,  which  were  to  be  the  crown  of  his 
life.  His  fiftieth  birthday  was  celebrated  by  his 
devoted  priests  on  the  8th  of  March  after  his  con- 
secration, and  he  has  now  only  a  little  passed  his 
fifty-first  year.  The  summing  up  of  such  a  life  is 
an  epitome  of  the  history  of  a  generation,  for  he 
was  essentially  for  his  day  and  for  his  time,  with 
the  intention  of  making  that  day  and  that  time  pass 
fruitfully  and  gloriously  into  another  generation. 

We  may  say  that  his  faith  in  prayer  was  one  of 
his  distinguishing  characteristics.  He  believed  in 
prayer  as  few  believe  in  it.  The  little  epigram 
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which  appeared  in  a  book  of  poems  almost  twenty 
years  ago  was  a  literal  putting  into  verse  of  his 
words  of  faith  in  prayer  : 
" '  If  men  but  knew,'  a  wise  priest  gravely  said, — 
His  Roman  Doctor's  cap  upon  his  head, — 
'  If  men  but  knew  what  they  had  gained  by  prayer, 
Apart  from  all  their  labor  and  their  care, 
They  would  be  tempted,  in  a  literal  sense, 
Always  to  pray,  and  with  just  toil  dispense.' " 

The  last  sermon  we  heard  from  him  was  upon 
prayer ;  and  to  what  is  contained  in  the  above 
epigram  he  added  what  he  had  learned  by  twenty 
years'  experience  of  its  efficacy. 

Bishop  Foley  told  us  with  his  own  lips,  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  had  never  known  Dr. 
McMnllen  to  have  two  coats ;  that  he  had  often 
made  some  excuse  to  go  to  the  Doctor's  closet  and 
wardrobe  to  see  if  there  were  a  second  suit  to  be 
found,  but  without  success.  When  a  second  suit 
was  provided  a  little  before  his  consecration,  he 
managed  to  lend  it  to  a  most  deserving  priest 
who  was  to  present  himself  to  his  Archbishop,  and 
then  hurried  him  off  to  the  cars,  insisting  that 
there  was  no  time  to  make  a  change. 

While  in  the  shanty  Cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Name,  his  beloved  curate,  Father  Flannigan,  de- 
clared if  there  were  five  cents  left  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  "the  Doctor,"  as  he  was  always  called,  was 
sure  to  give  it  to  the  first  child  he  met.  The 
palm  of  those  anointed  hands  shunned  money  like 
a  Franciscan  ;  and  so  far  from  being  shut,  were 
always  open  downward,  so  as  to  hold  nothing. 

The  pen-sketch  of  such  a  priest,  of  such  a  bishop, 
however  feebly  done,  is  one  to  be  laid  up  in  the 
memory  of  all  men  as  that  of  a  priest  and  bishop 
truly  apostolic.  Scarcely  more  than  one  year  a 
bishop,  he  has  given  up  his  soul  within  the  Octave 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  whom  he  loved  so  well, 
whom  he  served  so  faithfully,  whose  spirit  he  drank 
in  so  abundantly  at  the  fountain-head ;  and  we 
who  mourn  for  him  must  still  join  with  him  in  the 
canticle  of  praise,  In  Te,  Doming,  speravi,  which 
we  say  in  hope,  in  faith.  Requiescat  in  pace! 


Notes  from  Rome. 

ROMB,  July  3, 1883. 

Almost  the  only  amusement  which  whiles  away 
the  few  leisure  hours  of  the  Holy  Father,  and 
makes  him  forget  for  a  brief  moment  his  many 
toils  and  privations,  is  the  composition  of  Latin 
poetry.  One  of  the  most  striking,  though  by  no 
means  the  most  beautiful,  of  bis  productions  was 
written  some  days  ago  by  the  Holy  Father's  own 
hand  on  the  back  of  a  portrait  of  himself,  which 
he  presented  to  the  Catholic  Young  Men's  Society 
of  Vicenza.  The  lines  run  thus : 

"  Justitiam  colui :  certaniina  longa,  labores, 
.  Lmlibria.  insidias,  aspera  quteque  tuli. 


At  Fidei  vindex  non  flectar :  pro  grege  Christi 
Dulce  pati,  ipsaque  in  carcere  duloe  mori." 

These  words  express  in  terse  and  vigorous  lan- 
guage the  past  history  of  the  Holy  Father's  pon- 
tificate, and  his  indomitable  resolution  of  dying 
at  his  post  rather  than  yield  an  iota  of  the  Church's 
rights  to  the  encroachments  of  the  modern  revolu- 
tion, under  whatsoever  form  it  may  appear.  They 
also  recall  to  mind  the  words  which  his  immortal 
predecessor,  Pius  IX,  in  the  height  of  his  troubles, 
wrote  in  the  dust  beneath  a  bronze  statue  of  him- 
self: Dabo  frontem  meam  duriorem  frontibus 
eorum  (meaning  the  enemies  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  Papacy).  Still  farther  back  in  the  history  of 
the  Popes,  we  find  Alexander  II,  who,  when  ban- 
ished from  Rome,  and  dying  at  Anagni,  in  1073, 
exclaimed :  Dilexi  Justitiam  et  odivi  iniquitatem  : 
propterea  morior  in  exilio.  Those  that  carefully 
examine  the  history  of  the  Papacy  will  find  many 
such  examples  of  noble  language  and  unflinching 
resistance  to  every  element  that  tended  to  destroy 
the  Church's  rights  or  liberties.  In  this  spontane- 
ous similarity  of  utterances  and  of  action  we  may 
easily  trace  the  guiding  finger  of  the  one  and  un- 
changeable Spirit  that  has  led  on  the  Papacy  to 
triumph  for  so  many  centuries,  and  which  will 
continue  to  be  its  mainstay  and  support  till  time 
shall  be  no  more. 

Of  the  many  causes  of  beatification  and  canon- 
ization at  present  before  the  Congregation  of 
Rites,  two  are  fairly  on  the  road  to  final  success. 
They  are  those  of  the  venerable  servants  of  God 
Sister  Joseph  Mary  of  St  Agnes  (in  the  world, 
Ines  de  Beniganim),  a  professed  religious  of  the 
Discalced  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine ;  and  John 
Eudes,  founder  of  the  Congregation  of  Jesus  and 
Mary,  and  of  the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Charity. 
The  former  cause  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  Syl- 
vester Rongier  y  Fullerad,  rector  of  the  Spanish 
church  of  Monserrato,  Rome ;  the  latter,  by  the 
Rev.  Angelus  Le  Dore",  Superior-General  of  the 
Congregation  of  Jesus  and  Mary  in  France.  After 
the  rigid  scrutiny  which  the  Church  ever  exercises 
in  a  matter  of  such  importance  to  her  children, 
the  Congregation  of  Rites  gave  an  affirmative  de- 
cision with  regard  to  the  virtues  and  miracles  of 
these  two  servants  of  God,  and  its  action  has  met 
with  the  formal  approbation  of  the  Holy  Father. 

A  noble  Christian  hero  has  arrived  in  Rome  in 
the  person  of  Mgr.  Felinsky,  titular  Archbishop 
of  Tarsus.  The  venerable  prelate  is  a  native  of 
Russian  Poland,  and  once  bore  the  mitre  of  the 
archdiocese  of  Warsaw.  For  his  fidelity  to  Cath- 
olic faith  and  practices,  he  was  condemned  fifteen 
years  ago  to  a  cruel  exile  among  the  snows  of 
Siberia ;  but  it  pleased  the  Czar,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  coronation,  to  revoke  the  sentence  and  re- 
store the  sufferer  to  liberty.  He  came  to  Rome, 
and  was  last  week  received  in  great  state  by  the 
Holy  Father  and  his  court.  Scarcely  had  the  ven- 
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Arable  champion  of  the  Faith  crossed  the  thresh- 
old of  the  audience  chamber  than  His  Holiness, 
setting  aside  the  rules  of  pontifical  ceremonies, 
rose  from  his  throne,  advanced  towards  him,  and 
tenderly  embraced  him.  80  overcome  was  Mgr. 
Felinsky  by  this  mark  of  the  Pope's  affection  that 
his  tottering  limbs  seemed  ready  to  fail  him  ;  but 
the  Holy  Father  supported  him,  and  led  him  to  a 
seat  on  his  right,  while  all  the  papal  court  re- 
mained in  a  kneeling  posture.  The  latter  were 
soon  dismissed,  and  His  Holiness  held  a  long  pri- 
vate interview  with  the  brave  old  defender  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Poland. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  such  a  fa- 
vorable reception  was  accorded  to  Mgr.  Felinsky, 
Prince  Charles  d'Isenburg  Birstein  and  Baron 
Theobald  Oer  de  Egelborg,  Chamberlain  to  the 
King  of  Wurtemburg,  had  the  happiness  of  assist- 
ing at  the  Pope's  Mass  in  his  private  chapel.  A 
few  hours  afterward,  Bishop  Rogers,  of  Chatham, 
•Canada,  had  a  farewell  audience  with  the  Holy 
Father.  Bishop  Keane,  of  Richmond,  also  had  an 
interview  with  His  Holiness  on  the  24th  ult. 

While  some  laborers  were  at  work  near  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Sopre  Minerva,  they  came 
upon  a  small  but  very  beautiful  granite  obelisk  be- 
longing to  the  fourteenth  century  B.  C.,  and  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Ramases  II,  King  of  Egypt.  An 
archaeological  commission  took  the  matter  in  hands, 
And  carried  on  the  excavations  with  alacrity.  The 
result  was  the  discovery  of  cynocephali,  Greek 
-candelabra,  etc.,  almost  all  of  which  belong  to  a 
very  remote  antiquity.  H. 


New  Publications. 

ROSE  PABNELL,  THE  FLOWER  OF  AVONDALE.    A  Tale 

of  the  Rebellion  ('98).    By  D.  P.  Conyngham,  LL.  D. 

New  York :   D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co.,  31  Barclay  St. 

1883. 

The  title  alone  of  this  book  will  enlist  for  it  the 
sympathies  of  many  readers.  The  love  story  ap- 
pears to  be  made  quite  subservient  to  the.  histori- 
cal portion  of  the  work  ;  and  the  author's  forte 
seems  to  lie  chiefly  in  the  portrayal  of  modes  of 
torture  and  cruelty.  The  "pitch-cap"  was  the 
chief  of  these  horrors  ;  it  is  described  as  "  made  of 
paper  "  lined  with  boiling  pitch,  and  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  victim,  where  it  was  allowed  to  cool 
and  harden, — when  it  was  torn  off",  the  hair  and 
scalp  coming  off  with  it.  They  made  stout  paper 
in  those  days.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  the  executioners  managed  to  handle  those 
caps  without  burning  their  fingers.  A  paper  cap 
lined  with  boiling  pitch  must  be  rather  a  difficult 
thing  to  take  hold  of. 

The  author  tells  us  in  his  Preface  that  "the 
heroine  of  this  story  is  no  ideal  character  ;  [crea- 
ture of  the  imagination,  we  suppose, — a  heroine, 


as  such,  is  necessarily  an  ideal  character]  she  is 
simply  the  embodiment  of  all  the  noble  and  patri- 
otic qualities  which  have  characterized  the  Par- 
nell  family  down  to  the  present  day.  We  must 
confess  that  in  drawing  her  character  we  studied 
pretty  closely  that  of  a  worthy  descendant  of  hers 
— we  allude  to  the  lamented  Miss  Fanny  Parnell." 
Now,  as  the  heroine,  Miss  Rose  Parnell,  is  appar- 
ently on  the  eve  of  becoming  Mrs.  Garret  Byrnes 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  story,  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  how  her  descendants  got  back  the 
family  name.  But,  then,  it  is  said  that  Mrs.  Julia 
Moore,  the  sweet  singer  of  Michigan,  is  a  descend- 
ant of  Tom  Moore  by  her  husband's  side  ;  so  per- 
haps there  is  use  in  being  so  exacting.  The  book 
is  very  tastefully  bound  and  printed. 

• The  July  number  of  the  American  Catholic 

Quarterly  Review  is  one  of  the  best  that  we  have 
seen  of  this  excellent  and  constantly-improving 
periodical.  The  leading  paper,  "The  Catholic 
Doctrine  on  Marriage,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brann,  is  a 
timely  exposition  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  bearing 
on  a  point  of  more  than  ordinary  contemporaneous 
importance  and  interest.  It  is  presented  with  the 
author's  usual  clearness  and  force.  Miss  O'Meara's 
article,  "The  Church  of  France  and  the  Revolu- 
tion," is  a  story  of  fidelity  to  conscience  and  prin- 
ciple which  can  never  be  too  often  told,  and  which 
gains  in  interest  at  each  successive  telling.  "  Fa- 
ther Felix  Varela  "  is  a  tribute  to  the  talents,  vir- 
tues, and  apostolic  zeal  of  one  whose  memory  will 
always  be  held  in  benediction  by  the  Catholics  of 
New  York.  One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in 
this  number  is  that  on  "  Converts— Their  Influence 
and  Work  in  this  Country."  Merely  to  name  the 
author,  Dr.  John  Gilmary  Shea,  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  its  excellence.  The  other  papers  are 
perhaps  not  less  learned,  timely,  and  exhaustive. 
The  book-notices  are  as  complete  and  thorough  as 
usual.  Altogether,  the  Quarterly  is  a  credit  to 
American  Catholic  literature,  and  we  trust  that  it 
now  receives  the  generous  patronage  to  which  its 
merits  fairly  entitle  it. 

The  Art  Amateur  for  June  and  July  were 

as  beautiful  as  ever  in  their  decorative  pages,  the 
columbine  and  buttercups  for  the  dessert  plates 
keeping  up  the  idea  of  wild  flowers  for  designs. 
The  honeysuckle,  also,  and  apple-blossoms  are  used 
in  a  way  to  adorn  other  objects  than  those  given. 
We  would  commend  the  honeysuckle  to  embroid- 
erers as  very  sure  to  be  successful,  if  treated  with 
any  skill.  In  the  June  number  is  one  design  for 
ecclesiastical  embroidery,  and  in  the  July  number 
is  a  pretty  example  of  cut  lace,  which  pious  fingers 
would  find  beautiful  for  many  a  convent  chapel 
and  its  linens.  We  expect  somethiag  in  future 
numbers  to  make  up  for  the  temporary  lack.  Such 
mitres  and  copes  as  we  have  had  do  not  come  every 
month  in  any  year.  E.  A.  S. 
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or  The  "Ave  Maria." 


'  N  the  early  days  of  the  Oratory 
founded  by  Dom  Bosco,  the 
quarter  of  Valdocco  was  not 
peopled  as  it  is  at  present.  The 
nouses  were  few  and  far  apart, 
and  the  Oratory  was  separated  from 
the  last  of  them  by  some  abandoned 
ground  which  was  overgrown  with 
bushes.  Hence  when  Dom  Bosco  was 
out  at  night,  his  people  used  to  feel  no  little 
uneasiness  about  him.  In  returning  home  he 
had  to  cross  this  almost  deserted  tract  of  land, 
which  was  well  suited  for  an  attack,  and  it  was 
well  known  that  there  were  those  who  had 
sworn  to  take  his  life.  His  friends  begged  him 
to  be  cautious  ;  but  when  there  was  question 
of  performing  his  duty  as  a  priest,  or  when  the 
interests  of  his  orphans  required  it,  nothing 
could  keep  him  at  home. 

Once  he  was  returning  from  the  city  rather 
late,  and,  feeling  somewhat  uneasy,  he  hastened 
his  steps,  when  suddenly  a  very  large  gray  dog 
stood  beside  him.  He  was  frightened  for  a 
moment,  but  soon  recovered  himself  when  he 
saw  that  the  splendid  animal  showed  signs  of 
friendship  and  began  to  follow  him.  The  dog 
went  with  him  as  far  as  the  Oratory,  and  then 
disappeared.  From  that  time  whenever  Dom 
Bosco  was  obliged  to  return  late  from  the 
city,  the  dog  joined  him  after  he  passed  the 
last  houses,  seldom  failing  to  appear,  and  he 
accompanied  him  to  the  door.  Dom  Bosco 
soon  began  to  look  upon  this  faithful  and  val- 
uable companion  as  a  true  friend,  and  on  ac- 
count of  his  color  he  named  him  II  grigio,  — 
The  gray. 

On  several  different  occasions  the  dog  evi- 
dently saved  his  life.  Once  he  was  returning 
to  the  Oratory  on  a  very  dark  night.  The  sky 
was  overcast  and  threatening.  In  order  not  to 
be  too  far  away  from  the  inhabited  parts,  he 
chose  the  road  that  leads  from  la  Consolata  to 
the  Hospice  Cottolengo.  At  a  certain  part  of 

*  Dom  Bosco  is  the  venerated  name  of  a  saintly  priest 
of  Turin,  still  living.  He  is  called  "  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  of  Italy." 


the  road  two  men,  who  had  been  following  him 
for  some  time,  suddenly  sprang  upon  him ;  one 
of  them  threw  a  cloak  over  his  head,  and  the 
other,  putting  his  hand  over  his  mouth,  pre- 
vented him  from  shouting. 

Dom  Bosco  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  when 
suddenly  a  terrible  bay  was  heard,  like  the 
growl  of  an  angry  lion,  and,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, II  grigio  rushed  upon  the  aggressors, 
whom  he  brought  to  the  ground  in  a  moment. 
Dom  Bosco  freed  himself  from  the  cloak,  which 
almost  smothered  him,  and  he  saw  one  of  the 
villains  running  away  as  fast  as  he  could ;  the 
other  was  lying  on  the  ground,  being  held 
there  by  the  dog,  who  had  seized  him  by  the 
throat. 

"  Master !  master !  call  off  your  dog ! "  "en- 
treated the  wretch  ;  "he  is  choking  me." 

"  I  will  call  him  off  if  you  promise  to  change 
your  life." 

"  Yes  !  yes  !  but  call  him  quickly,  or  I'm  a 
dead  man." 

Dom  Bosco  spoke  to  the  dog,  who  immedi- 
ately loosened  his  hold  of  the  man's  throat. 
The  latter,  without  uttering  a  word,  took  him- 
self off  as  fast  as  he  could. 

Another  evening  when  the  holy  priest  was 
returning  by  the  Corso  S.  Massino,  an  assassin, 
who  concealed  himself  behind  a  tree,  fired 
twice  at  him,  almost  touching  him  with  the 
muzzle  of  his  pistol ;  but  the  pistol  did  not  go 
off.  Then  he  sprang  on  Dom  Bosco  with  the 
intention  of  executing  his  design  by  other 
means ;  but  just  at  this  moment  //  grigio 
bounded  forward  on  the  murderous  villain  and 
threw  him  to  the  ground.  The  fellow  was 
only  too  glad  to  escape  with  his  life.  Then 
the  faithful  animal  accompanied  his  master  to 
the  door  of  the  Oratory. 

On  another  occasion  the  dog  delivered  him 
from  a  whole  gang  of  assailants.  It  was  night, 
of  course ;  Dom  Bosco  was  returning  by  the 
road  that  leads  from  the  Emmanuel-Philibert 
square  to  the  Rondo.  A  man  suddenly  sprang 
upon  him  with  a  heavy  club.  The  place  was 
deserted  ;  Dom  Bosco  tried  to  escape  by  flight, 
but  his  assailant  was  too  quick  for  him.  He 
raised  his  club  to  strike  him  to  the  earth, 
when  the  priest,  turning  suddenly,  planted 
such  a  well-directed  box  in  the  fellow's  stom- 
ach as  stretched  him  on  the  ground.  He  roared 
out  in  agony:  Ahi!  ahi!  che  son  morto! — 
"Oh!  oh!  I  am  killed!" 

Dom  Bosco  thought  himself  safe.    But  on 
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all  sides  men  armed  with  clubs  rose  up  from 
amongst  the  bushes.  Resistance  would  have 
been  useless.  At  this  critical  moment  a  terri- 
ble barking  announced  the  arrival  of  II  grigio, 
who  like  a  flash  jumped  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  and  made  a  circuit  of  his  friend  to  keep 
off  the  assailants.  His  howling  was  so  furi- 
ous, and  his  fangs  looked  so  terrible,  that  the 
scoundrels  fled  in  confusion.  Thus  the  holy 
priest  was  enabled,  this  time  also,  to  return 
home  safe  and  sound  in  company  with  his  brave 
deliverer. 

Another  evening  Dom  Bosco  was  preparing 
to  go  out.  As  it  was  rather  late,  his  mother — 
who  lived  with  him  at  the  Oratory,  minister- 
ing to  the  wants  of  the  orphans  like  a  tender 
parent — tried  to  persuade  him  not  to  go,  but 
in  vain.  Opening  the  door,  the  priest  found 
his  dog  stretched  across  the  step,  and  the  faith- 
ful animal  showed  no  signs  of  an  intention  to 
move.  He  pushed  him  gently  with  his  foot, 
saying  :  "  Come,  Grigio,  let  me  pass  ! "  But 
the  dog  growled  threateningly,  without  stir- 
ring. 

"You  see,  my  son,"  said  Mme.  Margaret, 
"  the  dog  is  more  reasonable  than  you ;  do  not 
go  out." 

Twice  more  Dom  Bosco  attempted  to  pass  ; 
but  as  the  faithful  dog  refused  to  make  way 
for  him,  and  repeated  his  threatening  growl, 
he  at  last  gave  up  the  idea  and  returned  to  his 
room. 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards 
a  neighbor  called  around  in  a  great  hurry  to 
warn  the  good  priest  to  be  on  his  guard  and 
not  to  attempt  to  go  out  that  evening.  He 
had  seen  four  desperate-looking  ruffians  hidden 
in  a  by-path,  and  he  overheard  them  declar- 
ing that  this  time  they  would  surely  put  Dom 
Bosco  out  of  the  way. 

One  evening  the  dog  made  his  appearance  in 
the  yard  of  the  Oratory.  The  children  wanted 
to  put  him  out,  but  one  of  the  boys  exclaim- 
ing :  "  It  is  Dom  Bosco's  dog  !"  they  all  began 
at  once  to  play  with  him.  Some  climbed  on  his 
back,  others  pulled  his  ears,  and  they  brought 
him  in  this  kind  of.  procession  to  the  refec- 
tory, where  Dom  Bosco  was  at  supper  with  his 
mother  and  a  few  of  his  priests. 

"It  is  my  Grigio,"  said  the  Father;  and 
the  dog  came  to  be  petted  by  him.  II  grigio 
gravely  walked  around  the  table.  Several  of- 
fered him  bread,  meat,  water, — amongst  them 
Dom  Bosco  himself;  but  he  would  not  take 


anything.  He  finally  laid  his  head  on  the 
edge  of  the  table,  and  fixed  his  eyes  affection- 
ately on  Dom  Bosco ;  it  almost  seemed  as  if  he 
wished  to  salute  him. 

"  Since  you  will  not  take  anything  from  us," 
said  Dom  Bosco,  "you  may  go";  and  the  dog 
walked  off,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  boys, 
who  opened  the  door  for  him. 

It  was  soon  found  out  why  the  dog  came 
that  evening.  Dom  Bosco  was  to  return  late  ; 
but  it  so  happened  that  the  Marquis  Fassati 
brought  him  home  in  his  carriage,  so  that  he 
was  back  much  sooner  than  was  expected.  II 
grigio  wanted  to  make  sure  that  his  master 
was  at  home. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1866  that  Dom 
Bosco  saw  his  strange  protector  for  the  last 
time.  He  happened  to  be  at  Murialdo  de 
Castelnuovo,  his  birthplace,  and  was  to  go  to 
one  of  his  friends.  But  night  stole  on  before 
he  was  aware  of  it,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  pass  through  a  dangerous  piece  of 
woods. 

"  Oh  !  if  I  only  had  my  Grigio  with  me  ! " 
he  could  not  help  exclaiming. 

Immediately  the  dog  was  beside  him,  and 
accompanied  him  to  his  destination.  Though 
Dom  Bosco  was  not  attacked  that  night  by 
his  enemies,  II  grigio  nevertheless  rendered 
him  an  important  service  by  saving  him  from 
the  attack  of  two  large  mastiffs  that  had  been 
left  to  guard  some  vines.  He  had  been  told 
that  they  were  very  dangerous  for  passers-by. 
And  they  did  actually  jump  at  him,  but  // 
grigio  sent  them  off  howling  with  pain. 

At  his  arrival  the  guests,  who  waited  supper 
for  him,  were  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the 
animal.  "  What  a  splendid  dog  you  have  ! " 
they  exclaimed  ;  "  we  have  never  seen  one  like 
him ;  he  is  of  some  strange  and  peculiar 
breed." 

They  offered  the  dog  all  kinds  of  delicacies, 
but  he  would  not  touch  anything.  Some  of  the 
young  men,  surprised  at  this  obstinate  refusal, 
resolved  to  lock  him  up  in  a  room. 

"  When  he  has  fasted  for  the  night,"  they 
said,  "  he  will  condescend  to  eat  and  drink." 

Next  day  they  went  to  look  after  their  cap- 
tive, but,  to  their  great  surprise,  the  dog  had 
disappeared,  though  the  windows  and  doors 
were  carefully  fastened.  It  was  never  discov- 
ered whence  the  dog  had  come,  or  whither  he 
had  gone  after  his  mission  was  fulfilled.  No 
one  could  give  any  account  of  him. 
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A  Prayer. 

BT    K.    K. 

•"THERE  is  no  compensation  for  Thy  frown, 
M*»  Oh,  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  whom  we  adore ! 
In  mercy  on  our  erring  souls  look  down, 

And  teach  us  how  to  love  and  serve  Thee  more. 
Encourage  us  to  bring  our  griefs  to  Thee 

For  sympathy,  which  Thou  alone  canst  give  ! 
Teach  us,  however  fair  this  life  may  be, 

It  is  in  Thee  alone  we  truly  live. 
Pour  down  on  us  Thy  balm  of  perfect  peace  ! 

Make  us  content  with  ways  Thy  Hand  ordains  ! 
Fill  us  with  earnest  faith  that  shall  not  cease, 

And  keep  us  free  from  all  the  tempter's  chains  ; 
And  show  u?,  Lord,  though  earthly  hearts  are  stone, 
That,  with  Thy  love,  we  cannot  be  alone. 


The  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis.— Its 
Rule,  Indulgences,  and  Privileges.* 


|HE  merciful  Son  of  God  who,  having  im- 
posed on  men  His  sweet  yoke  and  His 
light  burden,  was  desirous  that  all  should 
live  and  be  saved,  left  the  Church  which  He 
founded  the  inheritor  not  only  of  His  power, 
but  also  of  His  mercy,  in  order  that  the  bene- 
fits secured  by  Him  might  be  perpetuated  by 
the  same  course  of  charity  throughout  all  ages. 
Therefore,  as  in  all  that  Jesus  did  and  com- 
manded during  His  mortal  life  there  shone 
forth  a  gentle  wisdom  and  an  immensity  of 

•Constitution  of  our  M<-t  Holy  Lord  Loo  XIII,  by 
Divine  Providence  Pope,  on  tin;  Knli-  of  tin-  Third  Or- 
der of  Franciscans,  Secular.  I/--.  l!i.-li..|..  >. rvant  of 
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invincible  goodness,  in  like  manner,  also,  in  all 
the  institutions  of  the  Christian  society  there 
appear  a  certain  wonderful  indulgence  and 
gentleness,  so  that  in  this  very  fact  the  Church 
is  seen  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  God,  who  is 
charity  (I  Jno.,  iv,  16).  Now,  the  first  thing  de- 
manded by  this  maternal  tenderness  is  wisely  to 
accommodate  her  laws,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
times  and  the  customs,  and  in  her  commands 
and  requirements  always  to  use  the  greatest 
discretion.  By  this  observance  of  charity  com- 
bined with  wisdom  it  comes  to  pass  that  the 
Church  reconciles  an  absolute  immutability  of 
doctrine  with  a  prudent  variety  of  discipline. 

Conforming  Our  soul  and  mind  to  this 
method  in  the  exercise  of  Our  Pontificate,  We 
consider  it  a  part  of  Our  duty  to  weigh  with 
impartial  judgment  the  condition  of  the  times, 
and  to  take  all  things  into  consideration,  that 
no  one  may  be  deterred  from  the  practice  of 
useful  things  by  their  difficulty.  Now,  there- 
fore, it  has  seemed  good  to  Us  to  weigh  by  this 
measure  the  Sodality  of  the  Franciscans  of  the 
Third  Order,  called  Secular,  and  to  decide  care- 
fully whether  its  laws  should  not  be  somewhat 
mitigated  on  account  of  the  changed  times. 

We  have  very  earnestly  recommended  to 
the  piety  of  Christians  this  excellent  institu- 
tion of  the  Patriarch  Francis  in  the  Encycli- 
cal Letter  Auxjiic'ito,  which  We  issued  on  Sep- 
tember 17th  of  last  year.  We  issued  that 
letter  with  this  intention  and  for  this  object 
only,  to  recall  in  time  by  Our  invitation  as 
many  as  possible  to  the  acquisition  of  Chris- 
tian sanctity  ;.for  the  principal  source  both  of 
the  evils  that  afflict  us  and  of  ihe  dangers 
that  are  feared  is  the  neglect  of  Christian  vir- 
tue. But  to  remedy  those  evils  and  to  remove 
those  dangers  there  is  no  other  way  left  for 
men  but  to  hasten,  both  publicly  and  in  pri- 
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vate,  to  return  to  Jesus  Christ,  qui  salvare  in 
perpetuum  potest  accedentes  per  seipsum  ad 
Dmm, — "who  is  able  also  to  save  forever 
them  that  come  to  God  by  Him  "  (Heb.  vii,25). 
But  to  the  observance  of  the  precepts  of  Jesus 
Christ  all  the  Franciscan  institutions  are 
directed  ;  for  the  holy  founder  had  no  other 
object  in  view  than  that  the  Christian  life 
should  be  more  earnestly  practised  in  them 
as  in  a  sort  of  palcestra.  Now,  the  two  first 
Orders  of  Franciscans,  formed  in  the  disci- 
pline of  great  virtues,  pursue  something  more 
perfect  and  divine ;  but  they  are  open  only 
to  a  few,  namely,  to  those  to  whom  it  is 
granted  by  the  grace  of  God  to  devote  them- 
selves with  a  certain  special  alacrity  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  evangelical  counsels.  But  the 
Third  Order  is  suited  to  the  multitudes  :  and 
how  great  its  power  is  to  promote  honest, 
pure,  and  religious  morals  is  evident  from  the 
monuments  of  the  past  and  the  very  nature 
of  things. 

But  to  God,  the  Author  and  Support  of  good 
counsels,  We  must  attribute  it  that  the  ears  of 
the  Christian  people  were  not  closed  to  Our  ex- 
hortations ;  for  We  learn  that  in  many  places 
the  devotion  towards  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  has 
been  excited,  and  the  number  of  applicants 
for  admission  into  the  Sodality  of  the  Third 
Order  has  everywhere  increased.  Therefore,  to 
add  to  this  enthusiasm,  We  have  determined 
to  turn  Our  thoughts  to  what  might  in  any 
manner  impede  or  retard  the  people  in  this 
salutary  course.  And,  in  the  first  place,  We 
have  noticed  that  the  Rule  of  the  Third  Order, 
which  Our  predecessor  Nicholas  IV  approved 
and  confirmed  by  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tion Supra  Montem,  of  August  18,  1289,  is 
not  altogether  suited  to  the  times  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  live.  Hence,  as  the 
duties  prescribed  cannot  be  fulfilled  without 
inconvenience  and  excessive  labor,  it  had  be- 
come necessary  in  the  past  to  dispense  with 
many  of  the  important  rules  at  the  petition  of 
the  members,  which,  it  is  easy  to  understand, 
could  not  be  done  without  detriment  to  the 
common  discipline. 

There  was  also  another  matter  in  the  same 
Sodality  that  demanded  Our  care :  namely, 
the  Roman  Pontiffs,  Our  predecessors,  having 
shown  towards  the  Third  Order  the  greatest 
good  will  from  its  very  birth,  granted  many 
and  considerable  indulgences  to  the  members 
jn  expiation  of  their  sins.  The  nature  of  these 


indulgences  became  somewhat  confused  in  the 
Sourse  of  time ;  and  it  was  a  subjectof  frequent 
discussion  whether  there  was  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  a  pontifical  indulgence  in  certain 
cases,  and  at  what  time  or  under  what  circum- 
stances it  was  lawful  to  apply  it.  Certainly 
in  this  matter  the  Apostolic  See  did  not  fail 
to  make  provisions ;  and  Pope  Benedict  XtV, 
especially,  by  his  Constitution  Ad  Romanwn 
Pontificem,  of  March  15,  1751,  took  care  to  re- 
move the  former  doubts ;  but  not  a  few  more 
arose  in  time,  as  was  natural. 

Wherefore,  led  by  the  consideration  of  these 
inconveniences,  We  deputed  a  certain  number 
of  Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church  be- 
longing to  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Indul- 
gences and  of  the  Guard  of  Relics,  who  should 
carefully  look  into  the  primitive  rules  of  the 
Tertiaries ;  who  should  likewise  examine  the 
indulgences  and  all  the  privileges,  and  bring 
them  into  a  catalogue  ;  and  having  come  to  a 
prudent  judgment,  they  should  submit  the 
matter  to  Us,  suggesting  what  they  consid- 
ered should  be  retained,  and  what  changed,  in 
consideration  of  the  times.  This  being  done 
as  We  commanded,  they  recommended  to  Us 
to  make  certain  changes,  and  to  accommodate 
the  ancient  rules  to  suit  present  modes  of  liv- 
ing. In  regard  to  indulgences,  however,  that 
there  might  be  left  no  occasion  of  doubt,  and 
to  prevent  the  danger  of  going  against  right, 
they  were  of  opinion  that  We  should  act 
-wisely  and  usefully  after  the  example  of  Bene- 
dict XIV,  if,  having  revoked  and  abrogated 
all  the  indulgences  that  were  in  vigor  hereto- 
fore, We  should  grant  certain  others  anew  to 
the  same  Sodality. 

Therefore,  for  the  promotion  of  good,  and 
to  increase  the  glory  of  God,  to  encourage  the 
pursuit  of  piety  and  of  the  other  virtues,  We, 
by  these  Letters,  by  Our  apostolical  authority, 
do  renew  and  sanction  the  Rule  of  the  Third 
Franciscan  Order,  called  Secular,  as  below. 
But  from  this  fact  let  it  not  be  thought  that 
anything  is  taken  from  the  nature  of  the  Or- 
der. Moreover,  it  is  Our  will  and  command 
that  the  members  should  enjoy  the  remission 
of  penalties,  or  indulgences,  and  the  privileges 
that  are  hereinafter  enumerated  in  the  index, 
suppressing  all  other  indulgences  and  privi- 
leges whatsoever  that  have  been  granted  by 
this  Apostolic  See  to  the  same  Sodality  at 
what  time  soever,  or  under  whatsoever  title  or 
form  up  to  the  present  day. 
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N'CISCANS  OF  THE  THIRD 
ORDKtt.  WHICH  IS  CALLED  SECULAR. 

Chapter  I.— RECEPTION,  NOVITIATE,  AKD  PROFESSION. 

I.  It  is  not  permitted  to  receive  any  members 
except  those  who  have  attained  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  who  are  of  good  morals,  lovers  of  concord, 
and  especially  who  are  proved  in  the  sanctity  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  whose  obedience  to  the  Roman 
Church  and  the  Apostolic  See  is  unquestioned. 

II  Married  women  are  not  to  be  admitted  un- 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  their  hus- 
bands ;•  and  if  it  seems  advisable  to  act  otherwise, 
the  priest,  thej  udge  of  their  conscience,  must  decide. 

III.  Those  inscribed  in  the  Sodality  should  wear 
the  little  scapular  and  the  usual  cord  :  unless  they 
do  so  they  shall  not  participate  in  the  privileges 
and  rights. 

IV.  Those  that  enter  the  Order  must  pass  a  full 
year  of  novitiate  :   then,  making  profession  of  the 
Order  according  to  the  usual  rule,  they  will  prom- 
ise to  observe  the  laws  of  God,  to  obey  the  precepts 
of  the  Church  ;  and  if  they  fail  in  any  of  their 
promises,  they  will  make  satisfaction. 

Chapter  II. — RULE  OF  LIFE. 

I.  The  members  of  the  Third  Order,  avoiding 
excessive  elegance  in  dress  and  in  all  else,  shall 
keep  within  that  medium  that  is  becoming  to 
every  one. 

II.  They  shall  with  the  greatest  caution  abstain 
from  dances  and  theatrical  representations  of  a 
lascivious  character,  as  also  from  revellings. 

III.  They  shall  observe  frugality  in  food  and 
drink  ;  and  they  shall  not  sit  down  to  table  or  rise 
therefrom  without  calling  on  God  with  piety  and 
gratitude. 

IV.  They  shall  all  observe  the  fast  on  the  vigil 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  of  the  Festival 
of  the  Patriarch  St.  Francis  ;  it  will  also  be  a  very 
laudable  practice  for  them  to  observe  the  fast  on 
every  Friday,  and  to  abstain  from  flesh  meat  on 
Wednesday,  according  to  the  ancient  practice  of 
Tertiaries. 

V.  They  shall  duly  confess  their  sins  and  ap- 
proach the  Holy  Table  once  a  month. 

VI.  The  Tertiaries  of  the  clerical   order,  who 
read  the  Psalms  daily,  are  bound^to  nothing  more 
under  this  head.    Lay  persons,  who  do  not  say  the 
Canonical  Hours,  or  the  Office  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, commonly  called  the  Little  Office,  shall  recite 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Angelical  Salutation,  and 
the  Gloria  I'titn'  twelve  times  a  day,  unless  their 
health  prevent  them. 

VII.  Those  that  are  capable  of  doing  so,  should 
make  their  will  in  due  time. 

VIII.  In  their  daily  life  let  them  strive  to  sur- 

•y  their  example,  and  promote  the 
exercises  of  piety  and  the  practice  of  good  w<  > : 
Let  them  not  permit  books  or  papers  from  which 


injury  to  virtue  might  be  feared  to  enter  their 
houses  or  be  read  by  those  under  their  care. 

I X.  They  shall  carefully  observe  charity  towards 
each  other  and  to  strangers.    They  shall  take  care 
to  appease  discord  wherever  it  is  in  their  power. 

X.  They  shall  never  take  an  oath  except  in  case 
of  necessity.   They  shall  abstain  from  unbecoming 
discourses  and  scurrilous  jests.  They  shall  examine 
themselves  every  evening  whether  they  have  done 
any  of  these  things  thoughtlessly :  if  they  have, 
let  them  repair  their  fault  by  penance. 

XL  Those  that  can  do  so  conveniently,  should 
assist  at  divine  service  daily.  They  shall  be  pres- 
ent at  the  monthly  meetings  which  their  Prefect 
shall  announce. 

XII.  Each  one,  according  to  his  means,  shall 
contribute  to  a  common  fund,  whence  the  poorer 
members  of  the  Sodality  may  be  relieved,  especially 
in  sickness,  or  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to 
the  dignity  of  divine  worship. 

XIII.  The  Prefects  shall  go  themselves  to  visit 
sick  members,  or  shall  send  some  one  to  perform 
this  office  of  charity.    In  case  of  serious  illness, 
they  shall  remind  and  urge  the  sick  person  to  at- 
tend in  time  to  the  wants  of  his  soul. 

XIV.  At  the  funeral  of  a  member,  the  associates, 
whether  of  the  place  or  strangers,  shall  meet,  and 
shall  offer  up  the  prayers  to  Mary  instituted  by  the 
Patriarch  St.  Dominic,  the  Rosary,  applying  the 
third  part  of  it  to  the  relief  of  the  deceased    Like- 
wise the  priests  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and  laymen, 
if  they  can,  receiving  the  Holy  Eucharist,  shall 
with  pious  good  will  implore  eternal  rest  for  the 
departed  brother. 

Chapter  III. — THE  OFFICES,  THE  VISITATION,  AND 
THE  RULE  ITSELF. 

I.  The  offices  shall  be  distributed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  members.  The  terms  shall  be  of  three  years. 
When  offered,  they  cannot  be  refused  without  just 
cause,  neither  must  they  be  exercised  carelessly. 

II.  The  Curator,  who  is  called  Visitor,  shall  see 
that  the  laws  are  preserved  in  force.   For  this  pur- 
pose, therefore,  he  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  visit  the 
headquarters  of  the  associates  once  a  year,  or  of- 
tener  if  necessary,  and  shall  hold  a  meeting,  re- 
quiring the  Prefects  and  all  the  members  to  attend. 
If  the  Visitor  call  anyone  to  order  by  admonition 
or  command,  or  if  he.  impose  on  anyone  anything 
as  a  salutary  penance,  the  latter  shall  accept  it 
modestly,  and  shall  not  refuse  to  perform  it. 

III.  The  Visitors  shall  be  chosen  from  the  First 
Order  of  Franciscans,  or  from  the  Third  Regular 
Order,  and  the  Custodians  or  Guardians  shall  name 
them,  if  so  requested.    The  office  of  Visitor  is  for- 
bidden to  lay  person-. 

I V.  Members  that  will  not  obey,  and  whose  ex- 
amji!"  i>  injurious,  shall  be  admonished  a  second 
and  a  third  time  :  if  they  still  disobey,  they  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  Order. 
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V.  If  perchance  some  should  offend  against  these 
rules,  be  it  known  to  them  that  this  alone  does  not 
constitute  a  sin,  unless  in  those  matters  that  are 
already  prescribed  by  divine  right  or  the  laws  of 
the  Church. 

VI.  If  a  grave  and  just  cause  prevent  anyone 
from  observing  any  chapter  of  this  Eule,  it  is  per- 
mitted to  dispense  him  in  that  part  of  the  Rule, 
or  to  commute  that  chapter.    On  these  points  the 
faculty  and  power  are  given  to  the  ordinary  Pre- 
fects of  the  Franciscans  of  the  First  and  the  Third 
Order,  and  likewise  to  the  Visitors  above  men- 
tioned. 

INDEX  OF  INDULGENCES  AND  PRIVILEGES. 
Chapter  I. — PLENARY  INDULGENCES. 

To  the  Tertiaries  of  either  sex  who,  having  ex- 
piated their  sins  by  confession  after  the  Christian 
rite,  shall  have  received  the  Holy  Eucharist,  it  is 
permitted  to  gain  a  plenary  indulgence  on  the 
days  and  under  the  titles  subjoined  : 

I.  On  the  day  of  their  reception. 

II.  On  the  day  on  which  they  make  their  pro- 
fession. 

III.  On  the  day  on  which  they  hold  their  monthly 
assembly  or  conference,  provided  they  visit  some 
church  or  public  sanctuary,  and  recommend  the 
Christian  Church  to  God  in  the  usual  manner. 

IV.  On  the  Festival  of  the  Patriarch  St.  Francis 
(October  4th) ;  the  Festival  of  St.  Clare  (August 
12th) ;  the  Feast  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Queen  of 
Angels,  on  account  of  the  dedication  of  her  basilica 
(August  2d) ;  likewise  on  the  day  on  which  is  cel- 
ebrated the  solemn  anniversary  of  the  saint  in 
whose  church  the  headquarters  of  the  Sodality  is 
established,  provided  they  visit  that  church  with 
a  pious  intention,  and  recommend  the  Christian 
Church  to  God  as  usual. 

V.  Once  a  month,  on  a  day  of  each  one's  choice, 
provided  they  visit  some  church  or  public  sanc- 
tuary with  a  pious  intention,  and  remain  some 
time  in  prayer  for  the  intention  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff. 

VI.  Whenever,  for  the  sake  of  leading  a  better 
life,  they  make  a  retreat  of  eight  successive  days 
to  employ  themselves  in  stated  meditations. 

VII.  Likewise  at  the  time  of  death,  if  they  in- 
voke the  holy  and  saving  Name  of  Jesus  either 
with  their  lips  or,  if  they  have  lost  the  power  of 
speech,  with  their  will ;  they  enjoy  the  same  privi- 
lege if,  being  unable  to  confess  and  receive  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  they  expiate  their  sins  by  contrition. 

VIII.  Twice  a  year  to  those  that  receive  the 
Blessing  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff",  if 
they  pray  to  God  for  some  time  for  the  intentions 
of  the  Pontiff;   likewise,  under  the  same  con- 
dition of  praying,  to  those  that  receive  what  is 
called  the  Absolution — namely,  the  Benediction, 
on  the  days  following :    1,  The  Nativity  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  2,  The  solemn  day  of  Easter  ; 


3,  Pentecost  Sunday  ;  4,  The  Feast  of  the  Most 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  ;  5,  Of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  6,  Of  St.  Joseph 
her  spouse  (March  19th) ;  7,  Of  the  Impression  of 
the  holy  Stigmata  on  the  Patriarch  St.  Francis 
(September  17th) ;  8,  Of  St.  Louis,  King  of  France, 
the  heavenly  patron  of  the  members  of  the  Third 
Order  (August  25th) ;  Of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hun- 
gary (November  19th). 

IX.  Likewise  every  month,  if  they  recite  five 
times  the  Pater,  Ave,  and  Gloria  Patri  for  the 
safety  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  once  for  the 
intentions  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  they  shall  re- 
ceive for  the  remission  of  their  sins  all  those  rights 
that  are  enjoyed  by  such  as  make  the  Stations  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  who  make  the  pilgrimage 
of  the  Portiuncula,  the  Holy  Places  in  Jerusalem, 
and  St.  James  of  Compostella. 

X.  On  those  days  when  the  Stations  are  indi- 
cated in  the  Roman  Missal,  if  they  visit  a  church 
or  sanctuary  in  which  is  established  the  head- 
quarters of  a  Sodality,  and  recommend  to  God  as 
usual  the  Christian  Church,  they  shall  enjoy  in 
such  church  or  sanctuary  on  those  days  the  same 
ample  privileges  which  the  citizens  or  strangers 
enjoy  in  Rome. 

Chapter  II. — PARTIAL  INDULGENCES. 

I.  To  all  the  Tertiaries  of  either  sex  that  shall 
visit  a  church  or  sanctuary  in  which  is  the  head- 
quarters of  a  Sodality,  and  shall  pray  to  God  for 
the  safety  of  the  Christian  Church  on  the  day  of 
the  Impression  of  the  Stigmata  on  the  Patriarch 
St.  Francis,  likewise  on  the  Festivals  of  SS.  Lquis 
(King),  Elizabeth  (Queen  of  Lusitania),  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary,  Margaret  of  Cortona,  and  on  twelve 
other  days,  at  the  choice  of  each  member,  and  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Order,  such 
prayer  shall  be  equivalent  to  seven  years  and 
seven  quarantines  of  satisfaction. 

II.  Whenever  they  shall  be  present  at  Mass  or 
the  other  divine  offices,  or  shall  assist  at  the  public 
or  private  meetings  of  the  Sodality  ;  when  they 
show  hospitality  to  the  poor,  when  they  settle  dis- 
putes or  cause  them  to  be  settled,  when  they  join 
in  a  procession,  when  they  accompany  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  as  It  is  borne  along,  or,  being  unable 
to  accompany  It^if  they  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  Angelical  Salutation  ;   when  they  have 
brought  a  wayward  brother  back  to  duty  ;  when 
they  have  instructed  anyone  in  the  Command- 
ments of  God  and  other  things  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, or  when  they  have  done  any  act  whatsoever 
of  this  kind  of  charity  :  to  such  persons  it  is  per- 
mitted on  such  occasions,  and  for  these  various 
causes,  to  cross  off  three  hundred  of  the  penitential 
days.    It  is  permitted  to  the  Tertiaries,  if  they 
choose,  to  expiate  the  stains  and  sufferings  of  the 
dead  by  each  and  all  of  the  indulgences  above 
enumerated,  whether  plenary  or  partial. 
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Chapter  III.  —  PRIVILEGES. 

I.  To  the  priests  of  the  Third  Order,  celebrating 
at  any  altar  whatsoever,  it  is  granted  to  apply  the 
indulgences  of  the  privileged  altar  on  three  days 
of  each  week,  provided  they  have  not  obtained  a 
similar  privilege  for  any  other  day. 

II.  He  that  celebrates  for  the  repose  of  the  souls 
of  members  departed,  the  altar  is  for  him  every- 
where privileged. 

And  it  is  Our  will  that  all  and  several  the 
things  above  decreed  remain  firm,  stable,  and 
approved  in  perpetuity — all  Constitutions, 
Apostolical  Letters,  established  customs,  privi- 
leges, and  other  regulations  of  Our  own  and  of 
the  Apostolical  Chancery  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. It  is  not,  therefore,  allowable 
for  any  man,  in  any  manner,  or  in  any  point, 
to  violate  these  Our  Letters.  But  if  any  one 
should  presume  any  such  thing  against  them, 
be  it  known  to  him  that  he  shall  incur  the  in- 
dignation of  God  Almighty,  and  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  His  apostles. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  in  the  year  of 
the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-three,  III  Kalends 
of  June,  the  sixth  year  of  Our  Pontificate. 

C.  CARD.  SACCONI,  Pro-Datarius. 
TH.  CARD.  MERTEL. 

VISA. 

DK  CURIA  J.  DE  AQUILA  B  VICKCOMITIBUS. 
[Place  of  the  Seal.] 

Registered  in  Secret.  Brevium. 

J.  CUGNONIUS. 


Joseph  Haydn.— The  Story  of  His  Life. 


BT   FRANZ   VON    SEKBURG. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Haydn  received  great  honors  whenever  he 
came  to  Vienna.  People  were  eager  to  hear 
his  compositions ;  and  though  Prince  Ester- 
hazy  allowed  his  Kapellmeister  the  free  dis- 
posal of  all  his  works,  yet  he  laid  a  claim  to 
Haydn's  operas.  These  he  wished  to  have  as 
his  exclusive  property,  and  he  took  a  just  pride 
in  them. 

The  master  lent  his  compositions  indiscrim- 
inately. They  were  copied  in  all  directions, 
and  the  original  was  invariably  returned  with 

f Blanks    and    admiration.     Haydn's    melodies 
ere  to  be  found  in  every  good  orchestra, 


where  they  were  looked  upon  as  masterpieces ; 
he  was  praised  on  all  sides.  The  music  deal- 
ers were  pu/zled,  and  could  not  understand 
how  a  man  could  give  away  recklessly,  as  they 
said,  his  best  flowers,  and  never  once  think 
of  selling  them.  They  made  him  offers,  but 
Haydn  laughed,  and  told  them  that  he  had 
nothing  to  sell,  having  given  away  all  his  com- 
positions. Thus  the  reputation  of  the  master 
increased,  but  not  his  wealth.  He  had  only 
the  salary  allowed  him  by  the  Prince,  which, 
however,  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient 
for  himself. 

On  one  occasion  the  Landtag  assembled  in 
Pressburg.  The  Empress  Maria  Teresa  was 
present ;  the  magnates  displayed  all  their 
magnificence,  and  Prince  Esterhazy  had  or- 
dered his  orchestra  thither  in  order  to  afford  a 
rare  treat  to  the  Empress,  who  was  a  great 
lover  of  music.  On  this  occasion  Haydn  was 
to  produce  some  of  his  best  compositions,  for 
the  Prince  took  great  pride  in  him.  When 
Esterhazy's  intention  was  made  known,  four 
amateurs  of  high  birth  expressed  the  wish  to 
play  a  symphony  before  the  Empress,  with 
the  help  of  two  of  his  musicians.  Prince  Es- 
terhazy was  not  enthusiastic  over  this  peti- 
tion, but  he  could  not  well  refuse  without  in- 
sulting those  high-born  gentlemen.  Haydn 
and  Tomasini  were  designated  to  assist. 

The  concert  took  place  in  presence  of  the 
Empress  and  the  nobility.  The  first  part  con- 
sisted of  the  choicest  compositions  of  Haydn, 
which  were  played  by  the  orchestra  in  mas- 
terly style.  Respect  for  the  presence  of  the 
Empress  restrained  any  loud  demonstrations 
of  applause,  but  Maria  Teresa  overwhelmed 
the  delighted  Haydn  with  the  most  liberal  and 
enthusiastic  praise.  At  the  conclusion  the  Em- 
press asked  :  "  Have  we  not  met  before  ? '' 

Haydn  bowed  profoundly.  "  Yes,  your  Maj- 
esty. It  was  at  the  time  when  the  Palace  of 
Schonbrunn  was  in  course  of  erection." 

"  I  do  not  remember  the  occasion,"  said  the 
Empress,  trying  to  recall  it. 

"  I  was  then  a  fresh  and  thoughtless  youth," 
continued  Haydn,  smiling,  "and  I  was  one  of 
Rentier's  orchestra  boys.  It  was  Sunday,  and 
we  were  allowed  to  ramble  about  at  our  pleas- 
ure. Curiosity  led  me  to  view  the  new  palace, 
and  I  went  to  Schonbrunn.  At  first  I  was 
satisfied  with  admiring  the  immense  walls,  but 
after  a  while  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  climb 
the  scaffolding.  The  higher  I  climbed,  the 
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bolder  I  grew,  and  I  did  not  stop  till  I  got  to 
the  very  top  of  the  scaffold.  Once  I  began  to 
feel  dizzy,  but  I  soon  got  over  that,  and  clam- 
bered over  the  walls,  timber!',  and  boards.  Af- 
ter a  time  I  turned  to  come  down.  I  jumped 
from  one  frail  stand  to  another,  making  the 
boards  clatter  by  my  weight,  till  I  was  just 
going  to  spring  to  the  ground.  Then  I  saw 
your  Majesty  with  some  ladies  and  gentlemen 
just  below  me.11 

The  eyes  of  the  Empress  sparkled  ;  she  re- 
membered the  circumstance. 

u  I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  came 
down  the  ladder  very  slowly.  Hardly  had  I 
reached  the  ground  than  a  servant  grabbed  me. 
Your  Majesty  looked  at  me  so  sternly  that  I 
felt  very  much  embarrassed.  I  had  to  tell  who 
I  was — during  my  whole  life  my  voice  never 
trembled  as  it  did  on  that  occasion, — and  there- 
upon I  was  dismissed,  after  a  severe  reprimand 
for  my  rashness.  Next  day  Reutter  ordered 
me  to  be  whipped — by  your  Majesty's  direc- 
tions, he  said.1' 

"  It  is  quite  correct,"  said  the  Empress,  smil- 
ing ;  "  and  I  am  well  pleased  thereat,  for  it  seems 
that  the  foolishness  was  beaten  out  of  you,  and 
Joseph  Haydn  has  been  preserved  to  us  to  be- 
come a  great  master.  What  are  we  to  have 
next  ?  " 

.  Haydn  was  about  to  answer,  when  one  of 
the  noble  dilettanti  stepped  forward  and  said: 
"  Four  counts  are  happy  to  be  able  to  play  a 
symphony  for  your  Majesty." 

"  Is  it  one  of  Joseph  Haydn's  ?  " 
[   "  No,  your  Majesty,"  and  the  speaker  glanced 
at  Haydn  Superciliously ;    "  but  Haydn  and 
Toma.sini  will  help.     We  care  only  for  Italian 
music,  and  we  can  do  j  ustice  to  it." 

"And  do  you  disregard  German  music  ?  " 

"  Yes,  your  Majesty  :  for  a  German  cannot 
write  music." 

The  Empress  frowned.  She  turned  away 
from  the  boastful  nobles  and  addressed  her- 
self to  the  Prince,  who  was  seated  at  her 
left. 

"  So  think  not  we,  I  believe,  dear  Esterhazy," 
said  she.  "  We  rejoice  at  the  talent  that  we 
find  in  our  midst.  And  I  should  like  to  know," 
she  added,  in  a  cheerful  humor,  "  how  it  would 
go  with  the  haughty  dilettanti  if  their  assist- 
ants deserted  them  in  a  pinch." 

Haydn  overheard  these  words  and  took  the 
hint.  With  apparent  indifference  he  walked 
over  to  Tomasini,  whispered  to  him  for  a  mo- 


ment or  two,  and  then  went  to  the  music-stand 
to  tune  his  violin. 

The  symphony  began.  Haydn  and  Tomasini 
played  the  first  violins  ;  all  went  on  smoothly; 
the  two  masters  kept  the  dilettanti  in  time  by 
their  firm  touch.  But  in  the  midst  of  their 
performance  the  treble  string  of  Haydn's  vio- 
lin snapped  ;  one  of  the  noble  musicians  per- 
ceived this,  and  offered  Haydn  his  own  instru- 
ment. Disregarding  the  offer,  Haydn  held  his 
handkerchief  to  his  nose  as  if  he  were  bleed- 
ing, and  hastened  from  the  hall. 

Tomasini  played  a  while  longer  with  the 
dilettanti ;  the  passages  were  easy,  and  re- 
quired no  great  skill.  But  now  the  pages  be- 
came black  and  confused ;  the  demi-semi- 
quavers,  the  notes  with  triple  bars  running 
through  them,  stared  the  musicians  threaten- 
ingly ;  they  cast  anxious  looks  on  Tomasini, 
who  tranquilly  began  the  difficult  passage. 
Still  everything  went  on  well  till  a  string 
broke  on  his  violin ;  shrugging  his  shoulders 
he  laid  down  the  instrument  and  walked 
away. 

He  had  not  yet  closed  the  door  behind  him 
when  the  symphony  began  to  halt,  totter,  and 
after  a  few  bars  it  broke  down  completely  and 
disgracefully.  The  violoncello  uttered  a  few 
despairing  notes,  and  it  died  too. 

The  four  dilettanti  were  thoroughly  humbled, 
and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  their  brows ; 
there  was  a  painful  suspense  amongst  the  audi- 
ence, and  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  Empress; 
but  she  laughed  gleefully  and  clapped  her 
hands. 

"  Console  yourselves,  gentlemen,"  she  said  to 
the  crestfallen  nobles  :  "  the  German  master, 
Joseph  Haydn,  will  make  amends  for  your 

blunder."- 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  members  of  the  orchestra  were  not  per- 
mitted to  bring  their  families  to  Esterhazy,  as 
we  have  mentioned,  but  they  might  take  them 
to  Eisenstadt.  One  autumn,  when,  according 
to  the  usual  practice,  the  time  drew  near 
to  set  out  for  Eisenstadt,  the  Prince,  wishing 
to  spend  some  months  more  in  Esterhazy,  is- 
sued an  order  that  set  the  members  of  the  or- 
chestra in  a  fever  of  excitement.  "  We  will 
not  remain !  It  is  an  imposition  to  keep  us 
so  long  away  from  our  families.  We  had 
rather  give  up  our  positions."  Thus  the  mu- 
sicians grumbled  and  threatened.  "Haydn 
must  help  us,"  they  all  agreed  in  saying ; 
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"and  if  he  does  not,  we  will  help  ourselves.11 
Haydn  entreated,  reminded  the  men  of  duty 
and  gratitude,  and  represented  to  them  that, 
although  they  could  easily  leave  the  Prince's 
service,  they  would  never  again  find  so  noble 
and  liberal  a  protector.  It  was  all  in  vain. 
"  We  are  artists,  and  not  day-laborers,11  they 
declared.  "  We  will  not  allow  people  to  treat 
us  as  they  please.  The  Prince  must  let  us 
return  to  our  families  this  year  the  same  as 
other  years."  After  long  entreaties,  Haydn 
persuaded  the  musicians  to  wait  patiently  for 
a  week  longer.  Through  regard  for  him  they 
consented,  but  declared  that  after  eight  days 
were  passed  no  power  on  earth  could  retain 
them  at  Esterhazy. 

Haydn  studied  to  find  some  plan  that  would 
preserve  the  good  feeling  between  the  Prince 
and  his  orchestra, — such  as  would  not  offend 
the  former,  and  would  procure  for  the  latter 
the  gratification  of  their  desire.  He  did  not 
forget  to  have  recourse  to  prayer  in  this  diffi- 
culty ;  and  after  having  been  for  some  hours 
at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  his  countenance 
cleared  up  at  once.  Two  days  and  two  nights 
he  worked  incessantly,  until  he  had  written 
the  last  note  of  the  symphony  in  F  sharp 
minor.  He  then  breathed  freely.  He  went 
into  the  garden,  where  autumn  had  already 
begun  his  slow  but  sure  work  of  destruction. 
There  he  met  the  Prince,  as  he  expected. 

"Haydn,  I  wanted  to  see  you.  I  notice 
signs  of  deep  discontent  amongst  the  members 
of  my  orchestra.  What  is  the  matter  ?  Are 
the  men  dissatisfied  ?  I  think  that  Prince 
Nikolaus  Esterhazy  is  not  a  very  unreasona- 
ble master." 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  sharp,  cutting 
tone.  Haydn  felt  that  he  must  use  the  great- 
est precaution  in  treating  with  the  kindly  dis- 
posed but  sensitive  Prince. 

"  When  the  autumn  comes,  your  Highness, 
the  bird  whose  home  is  in  the  South  begins  to 
long  for  it ;  he  spreads  his  wings  to  try  them 
for  the  flight ;  his  little  heart  swells ;  he  tries 
to  fly  off  to  his  warm  nest,  but  a  hand  which 
he  cannot  escape  detains  him.  If  the  heart 
of  the  poor  little  bird  beats  as  if  ready  to 
break—" 

"  Haydn,1'  interrupted  the  Prince,  "  I  under- 
stand you,  and  yet  I  do  not  wish  to  under- 
stand yen." 

»ur  Highness,  I  have  a  new  symphony 
ready.'- 


u  Very  good,  dear  master !  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  it." 

"  When,  your  Highness  ?  " 

"This  very  evening." 

Haydn  went  home  well  pleased  and  smiling. 
"George,"  he  said  to  his  servant,  "no  one 
must  be  admitted  to  see  me  this  evening." 

"  But  if  the  Prince  himself  should  come  ?  " 

"  Tell  him  that  I  am  asleep." 

"  Yes,  and  probably  you  will  be  playing  aa 
loud  as  you  can  at  the  time." 

George  was  a  simple,  tried,  and  faithful  man, 
and  heartily  devoted  to  his  master.  He  looked 
upon  Haydn  as  a  being  of  a  superior  nature. 
The  latter  was  accustomed  to  take  a  short  walk 
every  day  before  breakfast,  and  in  the  mean- 
time George  was  to  sweep  and  dust  the  rooms. 
Whenever  he  came  to  Haydn's  work-room, 
where  a  portrait  of  the  master — a  present  from 
the  Prince — hung  over  the  spinet,  the  devoted 
fellow  always  made  a  profound  bow  to  it,  as  if 
it  were  the  picture  of  a  saint. 

Haydn  looked  over  the  partition  once  more, 
tried  the  several  parts  on  the  spinet,  the  violin, 
and  the  violoncello,  and  felt  satisfied  with  the 
work.  Twilight  came  on.  The  cold  autumn 
wind  swept  over  the  fields,  rattling  the  win- 
dows, and  making  the  weather-cocks  whirl 
gratingly  from  side  to  side.  The  darkness  of 
the  room  became  greater  and  greater ;  near  the 
stove  knelt  the  master  in  a  dark  corner,  de- 
voutly reciting  his  beads — a  duty  which  he 
had  imposed  on  himself  for  every  day  of  his 
life,  and  which  he  observed  with  the  fidelity 
of  a  conscientious  man.  ' 

Before  the  concert  began,  the  master  had 
many  directions  to  whisper  to  the  orchestra. 
It  was  noticeable  how  the  countenances  of  the 
musicians  brightened  up  at  the  mysterious 
and  confidential  words  addressed  to  them ; 
some  warmly  pressed  his  hand  and  said : 
"  Now  we  know  that  the  time  of  our  libera- 
tion is  near." 

The  Prince  awaited  the  beginning  of  the 
symphony  with  impatience.  To  his  wish  that 
it  should  open  the  concert,  Haydn  positively 
refused  to  accede ;  and  so  he  had  to  practise 
patience  till  towards  the  close  of  the  perform- 
ance, which  was  at  a  somewhat  late  hour. 

The  orchestra,  at  the  time,  counted  but  six- 
teen instruments:  six  violins,  one  viol,  one 
violoncello,  one  contrabass,  two  oboes,  one 
bassoon,  and  four  French  horns.  The  sym- 
phony in  F  sharp  minor  began.  The  first 
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strain  was  firm,  positive  ;  in  the  adagio,  gen- 
tleness and  softness  was  the  prevailing  expres- 
sion ;  the  violins  were  deadened  by  mutes,  and 
the  oboes  and  horns  were  almost  entirely  si- 
lent. The  minuet  and  trio  were  short ;  the 
finale  spoke  out  boldly  in  that  cheerful  spirit 
1  usually  prevailing  in  this  part.  After  hardly 
a  hundred  bars  all  the  instruments  suddenly 
made  a  pause  on  the  F  sharp  dominant ;  but 
instead  of  the  F  sharp  major  or  minor,  which 
should  naturally  be  expected  to  follow,  the 
measure  and  key  of  the  second  strain  (adagio 
A  major  £)  was  resumed,  this  time  with  a  new 
theme  for  the  leading  instruments,  the  violins 
being  first  heard  in  duets,  and  then  each  inde- 
pendently. 

The  Prince  listened  in  rapture  to  the  soft 
^melodies.  This  was  not  Haydn's  usual  style 
•  of  music,  which,  even  when  it  was  most  pa- 
thetic, always  allowed  the  genius  of  cheerful- 
ness to  predominate.  Whilst  in  all  his  other 
compositions  everything  sounded  so  glad  and 
contented,  so  inwardly  happy,  the  tones  of 
this  symphony  expressed  suffering,  passion, 
complaint,  despair,  entreaty,  and  anger  ;  only 
once  did  they  flash  out  in  loud  jubilation,  as  if 
they  would  for  a  short  moment  express  the 
joy  that  pertains  to  intense  desire,  to  let  it 
be  swallowed  up  presently  in  the  darkness  of 
grief. 

The  symphony  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  Prince's  countenance  was  lighted  up,  his 
eye  resting  immovably  on  Haydn.  In  a  short 
while  something  extremely  unusual  occurs : 
the  second  horn  player  and  the  first  oboist, 
faithful  to  their  instructions,  pack  up  their 
instruments  and  leave  the  platform.  Eleven 
bars  farther  on,  the  bassoonist,  heretofore  un- 
occupied, takes  up  his  instrument,  but  only 
to  play  in  unison  with  the  second  violin  the 
opening  bars  of  the  motive ;  then  he  extin- 
guishes the  light  on  his  stand,  and  in  like 
manner  withdraws.  After  seven  bars,  the 
first  horn  player  and  the  second  oboist  follow. 
Now  the  violoncellist  and  the  bass  player  take 
up  different  themes,  until  C  sharp  becomes 
the  dominant,  when  the  bass  player  retires. 
We  are  now  again  in  F  sharp  major,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  violin  bring  back  the  former 
theme  in  this  key.  In  a  short  time  the  vio- 
loncellist, the  third  and  fourth  violinist  and 
the  violist  depart.  It  is  almost  dark  in  the 
orchestra ;  on  one  stand  alone  two  lights  burn; 
here  sits  Tomasini,  the  favorite  of  the  Prince, 


with  another  violinist,  to  whose  lot  it  falls  to 
wind  up  the  performance.  Softly,  and  dead- 
ened by  mutes,  their  music  alternates,  until  it 
seems  to  swallow  itself  up  at  last  in  thirds  and 
sixths,  and  dies  gently.  The  last  lights  are 
extinguished,  the  last  players  have  departed. 
Haydn  remains  alone  on  the  musicians1  plat- 
form. 

Sadly,  dolefully  the  melodies  had  resounded 
through  the  echoing  halls.  The  eyes  of  the 
Prince  were  filled  with  tears.  "  Haydn  ! "  he 
exclaimed,  stretching  out  his  hand  towards 
the  master,  "  will  you  also  abandon  me  ?  " 

"  No,  your  Highness,"  answered  the  latter, 
warmly  and  feelingly. 

"Haydn,  if  I  have  rightly  understood  the 
symphony,  it  is  but  the  image,  painted  in  mu- 
sic, of  the  bird  which  is  longing  for  home,  of 
which  you  spoke  to-day." 

"  Yes,  my  Prince.  By  the  symphony  the 
musicians  have  given  expression  to  their  peti- 
tion to  be  allowed  to  return  home." 

"  Very  well :  tell  my  orchestra  that  to-mor- 
row we  shall  set  out  for  Eisenstadt.  But  when 
the  gentlemen  are  living  in  the  midst  of  their 
families,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  idea  of  a 
new  revolution  will  not  enter  their  heads,  still 
less  that  my  Kapellmeister  will  have  recourse 
to  a  similiar  means  of  helping  them  therein — 
eminently  artistic  though  it  be." 

Haydn  accepted  in  silence  the  blame  con- 
veyed by  these  words.  The  consciousness  of 
having  served  others  outweighed  the  slight 
cloud  of  disapprobation  which  for  a  moment  in- 
terposed between  himself  and  his  noble  friend. 

u  Haydn,"  resumed  Esterhazy,  "  you  will  find 
your  wife  at  Eisenstadt,  I  suppose  ?  or  does 
she  continue  to  live  in  Vienna  ?  We  will  re- 
main in  Eisenstadt  all  winter  ;  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  think  of  going  to  Vienna." 

These  words  caused  the  Kapellmeister  pain- 
ful embarrassment.  He  had  not  for  a  moment 
thought  of  calling  his  wife  from  Vienna.  Had 
he  not  reason  to  know  that  with  this  hot- 
tempered  and  capricious  woman  his  peace  of 
mind  would  be  put  to  flight  and  his  muse 
would  mourn  ?  And  yet  such  was  his  nobility 
of  soul  that  he  preferred  to  sacrifice  his  peace 
and  the  pleasure  of  his  fruitful  labor  than 
make  the  slightest  complaint  against  his  wife. 

"Your  Highness,  I  will  to-night  write  to 
my  wife  and  invite  her  to  pass  the  winter  by 
my  side  in  the  dear  home  which  I  possess 
through  your  generosity." 
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"And  1  shall  be  delighted  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  her.  II  ivdn,  you  must  be  very 
happy!" 

"  My  art  is  my  happiness.  Everything 
earthly  is  imperfect,  and  does  not  satisfy  or 
make  one  happy ;  what  comes  from  Heaven 
alone  fills  the  human  soul ;  what  belongs  to 
earth  is  dissonant,  and  does  not  give  happi- 
ness." 

Esterhazy  cast  a  searching  look  at  his  Ka- 
pellmeister. It  seemed  to  him  as  if  those 
words  were  the  echo  of  a  suffering  heart.  But 
with  refined  feeling  he  dropped  the  subject. 

"  It  is  cruel  of  me,  dear  Haydn,  to  detain 
you,  whilst  the  musicians  are  doubtless  await- 
ing anxiously  to  know  the  success  of  your 
symphony.  Tell  my  artists  that  we  set  out 
to-morrow  ;  but  as  to  yourself,  my  excellent 
Kapellmeister,  you  must  promise  me  not  to 
compose  any  more  music  with  such  a  back- 
ground as  your  glorious  symphony  of  to- 
night." 

(TO  BB  CONTINUED.) 


A  Supplication  to  Mary,  Virgin  Mother 
of  God. 


Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Ramon  Ulloa,  by 
Harriet  M.  Skidmore  ("Marie"). 

JN  childhood's  days,  so  joyous,  bright,  and  tender, 
To  thy  pure  shrine  with  loving  heart  I  came, 
To  greet  thy  sacred  image,  and  to  render 
Pond,  prayerful  tribute  to  thy  holy  name. 

Mother  of  God  !  then  in  my  white  soul  burning, 
Faith's  living  flame  in  clearest  ardor  glowed  ; 

My  childish  heart  thrilled  not  with  restless  yearn- 
ing, 
In  changeless  calm  my  charmed  existence  flowed. 

Waking,  I  thought  of  thee  ;  and  e'en  while  sleep- 
ing, 

Celestial  realms  I  traversed  by  thy  side, — 
Thy  shining  robe  within  my  firm  hold  keeping, 

That  in  thy  memory  I  might  thus  abide. 

Thy  sweet  name  was  my  talisman  ;  when  playing, 
O'er  every  sport  I  fondly  bade  thee  reign  ; 

My  sorrows,  too,  I  gave  thee,  softly  praying 
That  thou  wouldst  take  each  offered  tear  and 
pain. 

Within  my  room  I  chose  the  corner  fairest, 
And  there,  'mid  flowers,  I  formed  thy  simple 

shrine 


With  velvet  moss  and  shining  stones  the  rarest, — 
All  I  could  win  of  precious  things  were  thine. 

Tears    fled  ;    my   heart  in    deepest  gloom  was 

shrouded : 
A  mother's  form  from  home's  bright  hearth  had 

fled; 

Faith's  light  grew  dim  within  my  soul  o'erclonded, 
For  she  whose  hand  had  fed  its  flame  was  dead. 

And  when  in  Care's  dread  battle-tumult  perished 
My  guileless  youth,  my  heart,  by  falsehood  won, 

Forgot  thine  image,  and  thy  name  once  cherished— 
Forgot,  alas  !  the  worship  of  thy  Son. 

Mother  of  God  !  then  in  my  foul  heart  burning, 
The  flame  of  Passion  wildly,  fiercely  glowed, 

Sweet,  soothing  calm  gave  place  to  restless  yearn- 
ing, 
A  life  infernal  o'er  my  spirit  flowed. 

My  heart,  enslaved  by  Pride's  enchantments,  madly 
Of  Reason  false  a  sovereign  goddess  made, 

And  the  bright  flower  of  its  illusions  gladly 
Before  her  throne  of  evanescence  laid. 

But  now,  o'erfraught  with  mortal  sadness  dreary, 
I  see  the  years  of  misled  youth  depart, 

And  humbled,  sad,  of  disenchantments  weary, 
I  bow,  at  last,  my  haughty  head  and  heart. 

But  ah  !  no  hand  of  human  friendship  tender 
Can  dry  my  tears,  or  ease  their  torrent-flow  ; 

Vainly  I  call  on  earthly  might  to  render 
Effectual  solace  for  my  bitter  woe. 

Shipwrecked,  alone,  'mid  Ocean's  wrath  malignant! 

And  yet  I  feel  Hope's  sweet  and  saving  breath  : 
God  stretches  forth  His  blessed  Hand  benignant 

To  calm  the  storm  of  anguish-laden  death. 

To  thee  I  turn  mine  eyes  long  dimmed  by  error, 
Celestial  flower  of  Jesse's  royal  vine  ! 

Contrite  for  sin,  I  kneel  in  grief  and  terror, 
White  palm  of  Sion's  valleys  !  at  thy  shrine. 

Oh,  may  the  faith  of  childhood,  bright  and  tender, 
With  thy  loved  image  fill  my  heart  once  more  ! 

And  may  my  cleansed  and  contrite  spirit  render 
To  thy  sweet  name  the  fervent  praise  of  yore  ! 

Then,  Mother  of  God  !  with  purest  ardor  burning, 
From  vexing  doubts  and  impious  errors  free, 

My  tranquil  heart,  unmoved  by  restless  yearning, 
A  blissful  heaven  of  fadeless  calm  shall  be. 


THERE  is  no  happiness  like  peace  with  God  ; 
no  joy  like  the  joy  of  feeling  that  God  loves 
us. — Faber. 
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A  Heroine  of  Faith 


BY    M.   L.   MBANY. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

From  the  moment  of  pronouncing  her  vows, 
God  filled  the  soul  of  the  novice  with  spiritual 
sweetness  that  compensated  a  hundredfold  for 
the  rude  trials  of  the  postulate.  Her  health 
also  improved,  so  that  she  began  to  run  her 
course  with  joy. 

But  a  cloud  was  gathering  over  this  bright 
horizon.  At  the  beginning  of  August  she  re- 
ceived information  from  England  that  one  of 
her  old  friends,  lately  deceased,  had  appointed 
her  as  executrix  of  her  will,  and  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  orphan  legatee  called  for  her 
presence  in  London.  At  first  she  refused  com- 
pliance, but  at  length,  with  the  approval  of 
her  superiors,  resolved,  for  the  sake  of  justice 
and  charity,  to  return  temporarily  to  the  world. 
Her  departure  is  thus  graphically  described  in 
a  letter  from  the  Mother  Superior  to  a  Visi- 
tandine  in  Paris : 

"My  soul,  I  own  it  to  you,  was  sorrowful  even  unto 
death,  so  great  were  my  apprehensions  that  she  would 
lose  the  gift  of  faith.  During  the  night  previous  to  her 
departure,  which  I  spent  with  her,  my  grief  was  so  ex- 
cessive that  I  could  do  nothing  else  than  keep  my  eyes, 
which  were  bathed  in  tears,  upon  my  crucifix.  Her 
sorrow  was  extreme.  I  endeavored  to  comfort  her. 
The  hour  of  her  departure  being  at  band,  she  divested 
herself  of  her  religious  habit,  and  entreated  me  to  pre- 
serve it  for  her  till  her  return.  She  then  attired  her- 
self in  a  black  dress.  I  gave  her  relics,  and  also  the 
passport,  with  which  you  are  already  familiar.  With 
this  triple  safeguard  she  set  out  on  the  eleventh  of 
September,  accompanied  by  that  worthy  pastor,  M. 
Roussen,  rector  of  St.  James's,  whom  God  had  chosen  to 
be  her  instructor.  On  arriving  at  Calais,  she  could  not 
embark  for  Dover  on  account  of  a  tempest,  which  lasted 
till  the  fifteenth.  During  this  interval  she  did  not  fail 
to  communicate  every  morning  at  the  Mass  of  her  en- 
lightened guide.  He  prudently  took  advantage  of  the 
delay  to  strengthen  her  in  the  faith.  As  she  was  al- 
ready very  well  instructed,  he  found  little  trouble  in 
causing  her  to  apply  correctly  the  several  texts  of  Holy 
Writ  which  particularly  confirmed  her  therein.  When 
the  tempest  had  subsided,  she  set  sail  for  her  native 
land,  having  first  received  the  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  ship  out  of 
harbor  than  the  wind  rose  again  with  increased  vio- 
lence. The  English  passengers — of  whom  there  were 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty — were  much  struck  by  her 
composure,  and  the  tranquil  expression  which  her  coun- 
tenance never  lost,  even  when  the  motion  of  the  ship 
was  so  violent  that  everyone  imagined  the  fatal  mo- 
ment had  come.  In  a  word,  so  much  superiority  of 


mind  did  Miss  Pitt  exhibit  that  an  English  nobleman 
could  not  refrain  froui  saying:  'Madam,  by  your  ap- 
parent tranquillity,  one  would  imagine  you  to  be  a 
Catholic.'  To  which  she  answered:  'Yes:  1  am  a 
Catholic,  and  very  steadfast  in  my  faith.' 

"Having  reached  London,  she  remained  there  two 
days,  and  afterwards  repaired  to  the  place  where  her 
presence  was  required.  She  devoted  her  whole  time  to 
the  business  that  had  summoned  her  to  England,  writ- 
ing letters,  etc.,  day  and  night.  Far  from  denying  the 
fact  of  her  conversion,  she  gloried  in  professing  herself 
a  Catholic.  Her  friends  did  all  in  their  power  to  in- 
duce her  to  return  to  their  sect.  In  the  different  com- 
panies in  which  she  mingled,  many  tried  to  convince 
her  that  she  had  chosen  the  wrong  side;  but,  being  sup- 
ported by  the  grace  of  God,  nothing  rould  shake  her. 

"A  Protestant  clergyman  spoke  to  her  about  her  new 
belief,  and  the  life  she  had  embraced  at  the  convent. 
The  conversation  was  long  and  interesting.  Finally, 
this  gentleman  concluded  by  acknowledging  that  she 
had  convinced  him  she  had  taken  the  safest  way. 
'Take  it,  then,  yourself,  also,'  was  the  pertinent  re- 
joinder of  my  child.  He  knew  not  at  first  what  answer 
to  make,  but  finally  paid :  '  The  Catholic  priests  do  not 
marry.' 

"Several  persons  who  had  seen  her  frequent  Protes- 
tant churches  before  she  left  England,  and  were  aware 
that  she  had  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  her  time 
in  this  manner,  expressed  surprise  at  not  seeing  her  at- 
tending public  service  since  her  return  ;  her  answer 
was  what  one  might  expect :  '  My  religion  does  not 
permit  me  to  attend  such  places.'  At  the  table,  on 
days  of  fasting  or  abstinence,  she  contented  herself  with 
vegetable  food,  and  never  tasted  meat. 

"Having  finished  her  affairs  in  the  country,  she  re- 
turned to  London,  intending  to  pass  about  eight  days 
there  before  embarking  for  Calais.  Shortly  after  her 
arrival  she  visited  the  house  of  a  certain  nobleman,  to 
whom  her  deceased  great-aunt  had  recommended  her 
in  the  strongest  terms,  always  exhorting  her  to  seek 
his  advice  in  important  matters,  and  do  nothing  with- 
out his  consent.  He  was  now  absent  in  the  country, 
and  a  servant  informed  her  that  his  master  would  be 
extremely  sorry  to  miss  seeing  her,  and  that  his  return 
to  town  was  shortly  expected.  Miss  Pitt  learned,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  determined  to  take  measures  to  pre- 
vent her  from  returning  to  France;  on  which  she  con- 
cluded to  present  her  respects  by  letter  instead  of  in  per- 
son, and,  hastily  finishing  her  business  in  London,  set  off 
for  Dover.  The  voyage  on  this  occasion  was  as  calm  and . 
agreeable  as  it  had  been  tempestuous  and  frightful  on 
her  previous  trip.  After  a  passage  of  two  hours,  she 
landed  safely  at  Calais,  and  travelling  thence  post- 
chaise,  arrived  at  Abbeville  at  nine  o'clock  the  same 
evening.  As  it  was  then  too  late  to  come  to  the  con- 
vent, she  passed  the  night  at  an  inn.  We  were  conse- 
quently ignorant  of  her  arrival  until  she  came  to  us  at 
half-past  seven  in  the  morning.  She  inquired  whether 
Mass  had  been  said,  and  being  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, she  entered  with  such  transports  of  joy  as  could 
only  be  equalled  by  what  we  ourselves  felt  at  the  same 
instant.  Some  shed  tears  of  joy,  others  became  speech- 
less, and  all  were  in  raptures  at  beholding  this  dove's 
return  to  the  ark,  admiring  her  fidelity  to  grace,  her 
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ervor,  h*>r  perseverance.  We  sang  the  Te  Dfum  to 
God  for  His  graces  shed  on  this  most  amiable  soul. 
On  the  day  following  (October  18th)  she  requested,  as  a 
favor,  that  the  Superioress  and  the  rector  of  St.  James's 
would  return  her  the  monastic  dress,  which  she  re- 
sumed at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  the  spectacle 
of  the  re-investiture  was  truly  affecting." 

Our  heroine's  return  to  the  convent  created 
something  of  a  sensation  in  the  world  outside. 
At  the  time  of  her  departure  for  England  many 
ill-natured  reports  had  spread.  Some  would- 
be  wits  distinguished  themselves  by  a  pun  on 
her  name,  saying  that  the  novice  of  Abbe- 
ville was  Dtpitte  (that  is,  weary,  discontented), 
which  became  quite  a  byword.  Graver  peo- 
ple started  a  report  that  she  had  been  discov- 
ered to  be  an  impostor,  having  no  connection 
with  the  family  whose  name  she  had  impu- 
dently assumed,  and  hence  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  not  only  the  convent,  but  France ;  there 
were  even  whispers  of  an  arrest  and  ignomini- 
ous journey  back  to  England.  Wise  people 
heard  these  whimsical  reports  with  silent  in- 
credulity or  indignant  contradiction.  Abbe- 
ville being  crowded  with  English  sojourners, 
who  were  too  much  incensed  by  Miss  Pitt's 
conversion  and  entrance  into  a  convent  to  re- 
member their  traditional  love  of  fair-play,  no 
calumny  was  too  silly  or  gross  for  their  cre- 
dence ;  and  as  the  townsfolk  benefited  much 
by  their  residence,  policy  kept  them  mostly 
silent.  All  redounded  in  the  end  to  the  greater 
glory  of  the  faithful  servant  of  God.  When 
the  fact  of  .her  return  became  known,  and  that 
her  first  care  was  to  be  again  allowed  to  take 
the  veil,  those  who  had  listened  to  the  slan- 
ders were  confounded,  while  the  generous  and 
noble-minded  were  filled  with  delight  at  this 
fresh  instance  of  the  marvellous  power  of  grace, 
and  could  not  find  words  sufficiently  strong  to 
testify  their  admiration  of  the  heroic  convert. 

In  resuming  her  place  in  the  novitiate,  Miss 
Pitt  had  to  begin  again  at  the  beginning. 
Far  from  being  discouraged  by  this,  she  con- 
gratulated herself  on  the  double  experience 
thus  gained,  and  discharged  all  the  duties  of 
the  noviceship  with  that  constancy  which  her 
fortitude  of  character  made  so  natural,  and 
with  the  humility  of  one  learning  its  rudi- 
ments. She  made  it  her  serious  business  to 
practise  the  little  virtues  so  warmly  com- 
mjended  by  her  Father,  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  to 
his  dear  daughters,  and  no  day  passed  un- 
marked by  acts  of  charity,  humility,  mortifica- 
tion and  obedience.  Her  practical  idea  of  de- 


votion was  exactly  what  the  holy  foundress, 
St.  Jane  de  Chautal,  desired  the  Visit andines 
to  cultivate — paying  more  attention  to  its  solid- 
ity than  its  sweetness  or  tenderness,  though 
this  last  is  not  to  be  contemned.  Happy  every 
soul  to  which  God  gives  devotion,  whether 
strength  or  sweetness  be  its  chief  characteristic  t 
As  the  time  for  completing  the  consecration 
of  herself  to  God  drew  near,  she  reviewed  her 
former  inpressions  and  intentions  in  aspiring 
to  the  religious  state,  and  it  is  significant  of 
her  firmness  of  purpose  that  the  same  argu- 
ments and  aim  were  still  paramount.  Happy 
as  she  was  in  her  new  state  during  the  year  of 
noviceship,  it  was  not  of  the  spiritual  conso- 
lations of  the  cloister  or  the  sweet  bonds  of 
community  life  that  she  thought:  the  first 
business-like  purpose  yet  urged  her  on.  In 
the  letter  above  mentioned,  to  her  director,  she 
says : 

"When  I  viewed  the  dangers  of  the  world,  and  con- 
sidered the  evils  and  passions  that  reign  therein,  the  de- 
sire of  serving  God  in  solitude  and  of  effectually  secur- 
ing the  salvation  of  my  soul  determined  me  to  make  & 
complete  sacrifice  of  myself  by  the  profession  of  the 
monastic  life.  Towards  the  end  of  my  noviceship  I 
found  myself  assailed  by  violent  anxieties  and  strong 
temptations,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  grace  of  God  I  over- 
came them,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  November  I 
pronounced  my  vows." 

The  temptations  here  mentioned  seem  to 
have  been  mainly  against  faith.  Here,  again, 
she  illustrates  a  peculiar  difficulty  that  besets 
the  intellectual  temperament,  and  causes  it  to- 
appear  obstinate  in  not  admitting  the  light 
which  controversialists  seek  to  give  it,  namely, 
that  the  clearest  and  strongest  reasonings 
strike  it  as  inadequate,  if  not  puerile,  as  com- 
pared with  the  dogmas  thus  defended.  All 
deep  thinkers  feel  thus,  and  therefore  shrink 
from  controversy  ;  while  the  sublimity  of  doc- 
trine invites,  the  explanations  repel.  To  them 
and  their  instructors,  Miss  Pitt  suggests  the 
best  reasoning  when  she  tells  us  that,  "  since 
God  was  pleased  to  convince  me  that  His  love 
is  the  cause  of  all  we  believe,  this  answer  was 
to  me  more  convincing  than  all  the  arguments 
contained  in  books,  .  .  .  and  this  was  what  I 
said  to  myself  as  often  as  the  devils  endeavored 
to  undermine  my  faith."  It  is  certain  that  all 
things  become  easy  of  belief  when  the  light  of 
divine  love  is  turned  upon  them.  Once  admit 
the  immense  love  of  God  for  His  creatures, 
and  the  more  amazing  the  gifts  He  bestows 
the  more  natural  they  seem.  Hence  Teresa  of 
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Jesm,  the  Saint  of  Divine  Love,  well  said  that 
the  more  a  doctrine  of  the  Church  transcended 
her  power  to  understand  it,  the  less  difficulty 
she  had  in  receiving  it. 

Of  the  faithful  convert's  life  as  a  professed 
nun  we  have  the  following  beautiful  picture, 
sketched  by  the  Abbeville  community  for  their 
Sisters  in  Paris : 

"  Nothing  is  able  to  cool  her  fervor.  The  violent 
cold  of  this  winter  could  not  prevent  her,  despite  her 
infirmities,  from  rising  at  the  appointed  hour,  to  be  the 
first  present  in  the  choir  or  at  prayer.  When  she  is 
told  that  she  needs  rest,  and  must  use  moderation,  she 
answers  in  her  language,  half  English  and  half  French, 
We  must  not  break  the  Rule  ;  all  for  heaven  and  for 
God.  She  assists  at  all  the  exercises  of  the  convent 
with  so  much  vigor  and  firmness  that  everyone  would 
believe  her  the  most  robust  in  the  house.  She  never 
approaches  the  fire  but  at  the  time  of  recreation,  nor 
does  she  remain  there  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  in 
short,  she  far  exceeds  the  hopes  entertained  of  her,  be- 
ing as  severe  towards  herself  as  she  is  compassionate  to 
others.  We  are  at  a  great  loss  on  account  of  her  diffi- 
culty in  the  pronunciation  of  the  French  language  ;  for 
could  she  speak  it  with  facility,  she  would  doubly  edify 
us  by  her  words  and  actions." 

There  were  those  who  thought  the  convert 
had  made  a  mistake  in  choosing  the  Order  of 
the  Visitation  :  one  of  the  more  austere  orders 
appeared  more  suitable  to  her  great  love  of 
penance.  But  the  sweet  simplicity  of  the  Visi- 
tandines  was  really  better  calculated  to  develop 
this  safely.  The  intellectual  temperament, 
though  naturally  somewhat  given  to  auster- 
ity, cannot  persevere  in  it  through  a  lifetime 
without  becoming  tinctured  with  moroseness. 
We  see  glimpses  of  this  in  the  lives  of  certain 
holy  persons.  Even. their  stupendous  graces 
could  not  entirely  save  them  at  times  ;  though, 
being  saints,  they  quickly  regained  their  equi- 
librium. Souls  that  have  no  right  to  expect 
such  graces,  and  would  not  know  how  to  use 
them  if  received,  have  need  to  remember  the 
petition  of  our  first  and  last  prayer — Lead  us 
not  into  temptation.  Hence  the  extreme  firm- 
ness of  the  clergy  in  discountenancing  common 
aspirations  to  a  career  of  continual  self-denial 
and  mortification.  Let  enthusiastic  (because 
inexperienced)  writers  dilate  on  the  grandeur 
and  holiness  of  mortification ;  but  the  priest 
sees  its  perils.  In  the  community  to  which 
she  had  been  providentially  led,  Miss  Pitt  could 
sufficiently  indulge  her  desire  for  penitential 
works  without  damage  to  Christian  cheerful- 
ness and  simplicity.  There  were  mortifications 
assigned  her  more  difficult  than  bodily  rigors. 


When  her  director  desired  her  to  write  the 
history  of  her  conversion,  it  cost  her  violent 
efforts  to  overcome  her  repugnance ;  and  she 
finally  undertook  the  uncongenial  task  only 
because  she  was  convinced  that  obedience  to 
his  wish  would  be  pleasing  to  God.  In  begin- 
ning her  letter  she  says  : 

"  It  is  unbecoming  a  person  of  my  sex,  and  particu- 
larly one  who  has  renounced  the  world  to  embrace  the 
monastic  life,  to  give  the  world  an  account  of  what  con- 
cerns her ;  but  since  the  persons  to  whose  advice  I  must 
submit  think  it  may  be  useful  to  publish  the  favors  God 
has  bestowed  on  me,  and  the  motives  which  induced 
me  to  embrace  the  Catholic  religion,  1  shall,  by  obedi- 
ence, try  to  furnish  you  with  this  relation,  whether  to 
publish  or  conceal  it,  as  you  may  judge  proper." 

Now,  the  very  first  words  of  this  sentence 
show  how  necessary  it  was  to  teach  her  true 
humility  by  an  act  of  mortiScation  of  judg- 
ment. Is  it  not  rather  amusing  to  find  a  pen- 
itent telling  her  confessor  that  what  he  wished 
her  to  do  was  "  unbecoming  "  ?  Truly,  con- 
fessors have  manifold  trials  of  their  humility, 
for  it  never  occurs  to  those  falsely  humble 
penitents  that  their  scruples  come  not  from 
humility,  but  from  self-love.  Another  point 
for  thinkers  to  consider.  Shrinking  timidity, 
sensitive  delicacy,  and  all  those  prettily-named 
qualities  which  belong  especially  to  gifted 
minds,  are  charming  in  their  way,  but,  when 
obstinately  cherished,  are  sad  obstacles  to  per- 
fection. The  trouble  into  which  they  throw 
the  soul  when  it  is  necessary  to  disregard  them 
is  a  sure  proof  that  some  deceit  of  self-love  is 
snugly  ensconced  behind  them. 

The  letter  which  cost  our  poor  heroine  so 
much  to  write  brought  her  an  undreamed-of 
mortification  in  the  shape  of  the  highest  honor 
she  could  receive.  The  Bishop  of  Boulogne 
deemed  it  worthy  of  insertion  in  his  Pastoral  of 
the  same  year  (1788),  which  was  on  the  subject 
of  "  The  Advantages  of  Faith,  and  Submission 
to  the  Authority  of  the  Church."  This  very 
unusual  compliment  was  still  further  enhanced 
by  the  graceful  terms  in  which  the  venerable 
prelate  expressed  his  admiration  of  Miss  Pitt's 
generosity  and  fortitude.  He  says  :  "  The 
great  sacrifice  she  made  to  her  Lord  and  her 
God  of  whatever  was  dear  to  her  in  the  world 
by  going  to  bury  herself  in  the  Convent  of  the 
Visitation  at  Abbeville  must  necessarily  be 
productive  of  great  merits,  since  it  caused  her 
so  much  affliction  :  those  afflictions  which  she 
subdued  by  her  courage  became  at  length  deli- 
cious to  her  heart,"  etc. 
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No  doubt  the  object  of  his  Lordship's  eulogy 
secretly  counted  it  as  an  additional  "affliction,1' 
and  one  which  she  would  not  have  had  courage 
to  incur  voluntarily.  Herein  all  talented  Cath- 
nlics  may  profit  by  her  experience.  They  are 
not  at  liberty  to  remain  in  their  chosen  ob- 
scurity ;  it  is  neither  pride  nor  conceit  they 
show  by  coming  forward  to  instruct  and  en- 
lighten their  fellow-creatures  :  to  do  so  is  the 
duty  of  their  state  of  life ;  and  they  cannot 
omit  it,  or  take  up  a  less  conspicuous  rdle, 
without  incurring  the  guilt  of  the  unprofitable 
servant  who  buried  his  talent. 

What  an  example,  too,  does  our  heroine  give 
to  non-Catholics  of  humble,  earnest  search  for 
truth,  and  promptitude  in  embracing  it  when 
foun  1  !  When  the  light  of  Heaven  began  to 
dawn  upon  her  mind  she  went  into  the  church, 
and,  prostrating  herself  before  the  altar,  offered 
herself  to  God  in  this  admirable  little  effusion 
of  a  true  heart  and  honest  mind  : 

"  Since  I  wish,  0  Lord,  to  save  my  soul,  if  the  Prot- 
estant religion  be  true,  let  me  die  sooner  than  embrace 
any  other ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  Catholic  religion 
be  the  only  true  religion,  grant  me  life  and  sufficient 
strength  to  adhere  to  it,  with  the  grace  to  practise  ev- 
erything that  it  teaches." 

What  wonder  that  such  a  prayer  was  in- 
stantly answered  by  the  infusion  into  her  soul 
of  light  and  joy,  so  that  she  rose  from  her 
knees  fully  determined  to  profess  the  Catholic 
Faith  ! 


Graces  Obtained  by  Means  of  the 
Miraculous  Medal. 


Extract  from  a  Letter  of  the  Rev.  F.  Le  Len,  Miss.  Ap. 

One  of  the  greatest  miracles  performed  by 
means  of  the  miraculous  medal,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  been  propa- 
gated and  the  confidence  that  it  inspires.  Al- 
though thousands  of  them  have  been  distributed 
in  every  country,  there  is  still  a  great  demand 
for  them.  The  same  is  the  case  at  Smyrna.  We 
have  had  occasion  to  send  them  even  to  the 
interior  of  Asia,  and  there  the  Blessed  Virgin 
has  shown  herself  no  less  beneficent  and  pow- 
erful than  in  Europe. 

At  Angora,  an  old  man,  a  paralytic,  who  had 
not  worked  or  walked  for  many  years,  was  liv- 
ing in  the  most  abject  misery,  and  sighed  only 
for  death.  There  were  iu  the  country  a  great 
number  of  Armenian  families,  who  were  most 


devout  to  the  Madonna.  No  sooner  had  the 
paralytic  heard  the  miraculous  medal  spoken 
of  than  he  asked  to  have  one  to  wear.  The 
faith  in  this  country  has  lost  nothing  of  its 
primitive  simplicity.  Not  satisfied  with  pray- 
ing before  the  medal  and  wearing  it  round  his 
neck,  he  kissed  it  with  profound  respect  and 
applied  it  to  the  parts  affected.  The  Holy  Vir- 
gin was  not  indifferent  to  such  confidence,  and 
the  good  old  man  was  soon  enabled  to  resume 
his  work,  and  thus  to  labor  for  the  support  of 
his  family. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  the  maternal 
kindness  of  Mary.  A  pious  young  woman  of 
a  most  respectable  family  had  for  a  Jong  time 
been  affected  by  a  malady  which  the  physi- 
cians, French,  Greek,  and  Turkish,  declared 
beyond  their  skill.  She  suffered  intense  pains 
in  her  side,  which  were  growing  more  and 
more  severe,  and  which  deprived  her  of  the 
power  of  moving,  as  well  as  of  her  appetite  and 
sleep.  Having  heard  of  the  medal,  she  felt 
urged  to  employ  it  in  the  hope  of  a  cure ;  but 
judging  herself  unworthy  to  obtain  a  direct 
miracle,  she  only  asked  our  Blessed  Lady  to  en- 
lighten her  physician  and  suggest  to  him  the 
proper  remedies.  About  this  time  she  was  car- 
ried into  the  country.  After  a  day  or  two  the 
lady,  to  her  great  surprise,  saw  her  physician 
coming  to  visit  her ;  his  first  words  were :  "  I 
have  good  news  for  you,  madam  :  your  case 
interested  me  very  much  after  your  departure, 
and  by  reflecting  on  it  I  have  at  last  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  your  malady,  and  am  con- 
fident that  I  can  treat  it  successfully.  I  feel 
assured  that  in  a  few  days  you  will  be  perfectly 
cured." 

The  patient  recognized  in  this  assurance  an 
answer  to  her  prayers,  and  felt  convinced  that 
she  had  not  implored  the  aid  of  Mary  in  vain. 
She  now  enjoys  perfect  health.  It  is  from  the 
mother  of  the  sick  woman  that  we  have  learned 
these  particulars. 

This  physician  has  known  several  such  in- 
stances amongst  his  patients,  and  is  so  thor- 
oughly persuaded  of  the  miraculous  power  of 
the  medal  that,  when  all  else  fails  him,  he  rec- 
ommends it  as  his  last  and  best  remedy :  and 
our  Lady  has  blessed  his  faith  by  relieving  one 
of  his  own  daughters,  a  very  pious  child,  whose 
health  was  in  a  deplorable  state. 

I  might  relate  many  other  instances  of  cures 
as  well  as  conversions,  but  will  content  myself 
with  adding  one  more.  A  mother  of  a  family 
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had  an  apoplectic  stroke  and  was  entirely  un- 
conscious. Her  son,  a  pious  youth,  who  had 
one  of  the  medals,  took  it  off  his  neck  and  put 
it  around  his  mother's,  and  then  ran  for  the 
physician  and  the  priest.  When  they  arrived, 
they  were  surprised  to  find  the  lady  quite  well. 
In  the  evening,  the  young  man  asked  for  his 
medal,  which  his  mother  returned  to  him  ;  but 
soon  afterwards  she  had  a  new  attack ;  the 
protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  seemed  to  be 
withdrawn  when  that  sign  of  her  presence  was 
removed.  The  youth  restored  the  medal  to  his 
mother,  this  time  with  the  intention  of  not 
taking  it  from  her  again.  She  was  once  more 
relieved,  and  continues  to  enjoy  good  health. 


The  Death  of  Palestrina. 


Palestrina  was  a  very  devout  Christian,  and 
a  bosom  friend  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  in  whose 
arms  he  had  the  inestimable  privilege  of  sur- 
rendering his  soul  to  God.  The  account  of 
his  death  as  given  by  Baini  is  as  beautiful  as  it 
is  edifying. 

"  On  the  26th  of  January,  1594,  Palestrina 
had  an  attack  of  pleurisy  which  confined  him 
to  his  bed.  Finding  his  strength  diminish,  he 
sent  for  St.  Philip,  who  ran  eagerly  to  cheer 
him  with  his  presence  and  soothe  him  with 
his  ineffable  charity.  The  next  day  St.  Philip 
heard  his  general  confession ;  on  the  28th  he 
received  the  Holy  Viaticum,  and  on  the  31st 
Extreme  Unction.  St.  Philip  scarcely  quitted 
the  Vatican  in  which  Palestrina  was  lodged, 
and  was  always  at  the  side  of  his  tenderly- 
loved  disciple  with  words  of  consolation  and 
hope.  ...  On  the  1st  of  February  the  inflam- 
mation and  fever  had  greatly  increased,  but  he 
was  still  able  to  pass  the  whole  day  in  prayer 
and  converse  with  his  dear  Father  Philip.  At 
dawn  of  day,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Purification, 
Palestrina  remembered,  with  gratitude  and  joy, 
that  but  a  few  days  before  he  had  composed 
and  printed  the  Laudi  of  Mary,  and  this  re- 
membrance gave  him  renewed  fervor  and  hope. 
And  then  St.  Philip  said  to  him,  with  a  coun- 
tenance lighted  up  with  the  love  of  God :  '  0 
my  son,  would  it  gladden  you  to  go  to  enjoy 
the  feast  which  to-day  is  held  in  heaven  in 
honor  of  the  Queen  of  Angels  and  of  Saints  ? ' 

"  A  thrill  of  tender  emotion  passed  through 
the  heart  of  the  dying  man  ;  he  paused  a  while, 
and  then  answered  :  '  Yes,  surely,  I  do  most 


eagerly  desire  it ;  may  Mary,  my  advocate, 
obtain  for  me  this  grace  from  her  Divine 
Son!' 

"Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words,  when, 
in  fullest  possession  of  all  his  powers,  full  of 
peace  and  trust  in  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  he 
gently  breathed  forth  his  soul  to  God,  and 
went,  as  I  trust,  through  the  intercession  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  the  prayers  of  his 
holy  confessor,  where  the  song  of  divine  praise 
flows  on  unceasingly." 


St.  Patrick's  Vision. 

Col.  Butler,  in  Merry  England. 

There  is  a  legend  of  olden  time  which  tells  of  a 
vision  seen  by  the  Apostle  of  Ireland  a  short  while 
before  his  death.  In  that  vision  he  is  shown  the 
future  of  the  island  for  whose  good  he  had  dared 
and  done  so  much.  The  sight,  full  of  sorrow,  of 
trial,  of  suffering,  of  angtiish,  wrung  the  Apostle's 
heart,  and  be  cried  aloud  in  the  darkness  :  "  Will 
God  thus  cast  off  His  people  forever  ?  "  and  then 
a  voice  answered  through  the  night,  bidding  him 
look  out  into  the  distant  future  ;  for  beyond  the 
gloom  there  was  light,  and  beyond  the  sorrow 
there  was  hope. 

Yes  :  there  was  light  far  away  in  the  West — out 
in  the  great  ocean — far  down  below  the  sunset's 
farthest  verge — from  westmost  hill-top  the  New 
World  lay  waiting  for  the  light.  It  came — borne 
by  the  hands  of  Ireland's  starving  children.  The 
old  man  tottered  with  the  precious  burthen  from 
the  fever-stricken  ship ;  the  young  child  carried 
the  light  in  feeble  hands  to  the  shore  ;  the  strong 
man  bore  it  to  the  Western  prairies,  and  into  the 
canons  of  snowy  sierras ;  the  maiden  brought  it 
into  the  homestead  to  be  a  future  dower  to  her 
husband  and  a  legacy  to  her  children ;  and  lo  ! 
ere  famine's  night  had  passed  from  Ireland,  the 
Church  of  Patrick  arose  o'er  all  that  vast  new 
world  of  America,  from  where  the  great  St.  Law- 
rence pours  its  crystal  tide  into  the  daybreak  of 
the  Atlantic,  to  where  California  flings  wide  her 
golden  gate  to  the  sunsets  of  the  Pacific.  Nearly 
1,400  years  have  passed  away  since,  on  the  17th  of 
March,  493,  Patrick  passed  from  earth  to  heaven. 
Empires  have  flourished  and  gone  down,  whole 
peoples  have  passed  away,  new  faiths  have  arisen, 
new  languages  have  sprung  up,  new  worlds  have 
been  born  to  man  ;  but  those  fourteen  centuries 
have  only  fed  the  fire  of  that  faith  which  he  taught 
the  men  of  Erin,  and  have  spread  into  a  wider 
horizon  the  light  he  kindled.  And  if  there  be  in 
the  great  life  beyond  the  grave  a  morning  trum- 
pet-note to  sound,  the  reveille  of  the  army  of  the 
dead,  glorious  indeed  must  be  the  muster  answer- 
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intf  from  the  torn  irteen  centuries  to  the 

summons  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gaels. 

Nor  scarce  less  glorious  can  be  his  triumph  when 
the  edge  of  sunrise,  rolling  around  this  Hying 
earth,  reveals  on  all  the  ocean  isles  and  distant 
continents  the  myriad  scattered  children  of  the 
Apostle,  whose  voices,  answering  that  sunrise  roll- 
call,  re  echo  in  endless  accents  along  the  vaults  of 
heav 


Catholic  Notes. 

last  sermon  preached  by  the  eloquent  Fa- 
ther Burke  was  in  aid  of  the  Donegal  Fund  for 
Starving  Children.  It  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
any  one  of  the  vast  concourse  that  thronged  St. 
Francis  Xavier's,  Dublin,  on  that  occasion.  The 
famous  Dominican  had  been  confined  to  his  cell 
for  some  time  previous,  and  actually  arose  from 
his  sick  bed  to  plead  for  the  little  sufferers  whose 
cry  for  bread  had  touched  his  heart  of  hearts. 
Three  times,  he  assured  his  hearers,  he  had  taken 
up  his  pen  to  write  to  those  who  conduct  this 
great  charity  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
preach— that  he  was  ill  unto  death  ;  and  that 
three  times  he  had  laid  it  down  again,  for  he  heard 
the  voices  of  those  children  ringing  in  his  ears — 
*  Father,  plead  for  us  ! '  and  he  said  to  himself, 
41  What  matters  one  life  if  it  can  save  many  ? 
What  matters  if  I  die  and  my  children  are  saved  ?  " 

The  sermon  was  very  short,  and  it  was  painfully 
evident  to  everyone  that  the  great-hearted  priest 
was  hardly  able  to  stand  while  he  made  his  touch- 
ing appeal.  lie  looked  pale  and  careworn,  and 
his  countenance  bore  unmistakable  signs  of  long 
and  intense  suffering :  the  sight  affected  many  to 
tears,  and  had  not  the  famous  Dominican  spoken 
a  single  word,  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  secure  a  handsome  contri- 
bution for  the  little  ones  of  Donegal. 

Could  a  son  of  St.  Dominic  have  desired  a  more 
precious  death  ?  Nor  can  we  conceive  the  reward 
that  was  in  store  for  the  heroic  effort  by  Him  whose 
Sacred  Heart  had  compassion  for  the  hunger  of 
those  who  followed  Him  into  the  desert.  It  will 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  voice  of  the  great  Chris- 
tian orator  was  raised  for  the  last  time  in  behalf 
of  the  poor  whom  his  Master  loved  and  whom  the 
world  looks  down  upon. 


The  botanical  garden  in  Washington  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  rare  plant  now  in  flower.  It  is  a  Holy 
Ghost  or  Dove  flower.  This  plant  is  from  Panama, 
and  blooms  annually.  It  grows  from  a  bulb  about 
the  size  of  one's  hand,  and  springs  up  in  a  single 
stalk,  which  is  the  size  of  a  pipe-stem,  and  resem- 
bling in  color  and  general  appearance  a  rush,  and 
is  about  three  and  a  half  feet  high.  At  the  top  of 
the  stalk,  and  for  a  space  of  probably  six  inches 


along  its  sides  near  the  top,  the  flowers  are  located. 
They  are  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  circum- 
ference, white  as  snow,  appearing  rather  like 
white  wax  or  marble,  and  of  the  shape  of  a  cup, 
with  the  mouth  inclined  outwardly.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  this  cup-shaped  blossom  is  a  lovely  speci- 
men of  nature's  art:  the  figure  of  a  dove,  with 
wings  extending  upward,  and  exhibiting  the  first 
half  of  the  body  ;  in  front  of  the  dove  is  a  minia- 
ture altar  slightly  sprinkled  with  diminutive  dots 
of  maroon  coloring.  At  the  base  of  the  stalk  are 
three  shoots  or  long  leaves  like  the  shoots  to  new 
corn.  There  are  twenty-five  of  the  cups  on  the 
stem,  and  the  fragrance  is  very  delicate  and  sweet. 


For  several  centuries  the  priests  of  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  celebrat- 
ing three  Masses  on  All  Souls1  Day.  At  the  peti- 
tion of  the  King  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  Benedict 
XIV,  by  his  Constitution  Quod  expensis  of  August 
26,  1748,  afterwards  extended  this  favor  to  all  the 
priests  of  the  two  kingdoms  and  of  their  depen- 
dencies. 

This  privilege,  which  contains  in  its  concession 
and  its  tenor  none  of  those  restrictive  clauses  that 
would  cut  off  other  applications  for  its  extension, 
could  not  fail  to  excite  a  laudable  and  holy  jeal- 
ousy amongst  the  priests  of  other  nations.  The 
petitions  addressed  to  the  Holy  See  to  obtain  the 
same  precious  favor  for  the  Universal  Church  have 
of  late  years  been  more  numerous  and  more  ur- 
gent than  ever.  In  1873  the  Archbishop  of  Udine 
presented  to  our  late  Holy  Father  Pius  IX  a  peti- 
tion, founded  on  motives  that  still  continue  to  be 
of  force.  Pins  IX  answered  his  petition  through 
Cardinal  Patrizi  on  September  27,  1873,  promis- 
ing that  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  would 
take  the  important  matter  into  consideration,  and 
would  wait  the  concurrence  of  a  larger  number 
of  bishops.  Meanwhile  petitions  continued  to  be 
presented,  and  in  the  following  year  Pius  IX 
wrote  thus  to  the  Bishop  of  Nuova-Caceres : 

"  Your  ardent  piety  towards  the  souls  suffering 
in  the  expiatory  flames  has  been  a  sweet  consola- 
tion to  Us,  and  We  wish  to  give  you  the  assurance 
that  We  Ourselves  desire  nothing  more  than  to 
see  those  souls  cherished  by  God  more  amply  re- 
lieved by  the  charity  and  the  suffrages  of  the 
Church  Militant.  Hence  We  have  with  all  Our 
heart  commended  your  petition  to  Our  Sacred  Con- 
gregation of  Bites,  and  We  will  watch  with  jeal- 
ous care  to  see  that  all  such  petitions  of  Our  ven- 
erable brethren  the  bishops  be  gathered  together, 
that  they  may  be  submitted  to  a  diligent  and 
pious  examination.  Bestowing  on  your  holy  idea 
the  praises  that  it  deserves,  We  wish,  Venerable 
Brother,  to  express  to  you  the  high  and  entire  sat- 
isfaction that  it  has  given  Us." 

After  such  an  encouraging  answer,  the  number 
of  postulata  increased  still  more,  especially  in 
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Italy,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  committee  on 
Catholic  interests  of  Milan.  It  was  at  first  hoped 
that  the  favor  solicited  would  be  extended  to  Italy, 
Canada,  and  the  foreign  missions,  nearly  all  of 
whose  bishops  sent  in  their  adhesion.  But  His 
Holiness  Leo  XIII  has  declared  that  he  will  only 
grant  the  privilege  to  the  Universal  Church.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  awaiting  new  poslulata  which,  with 
those  already  received,  will  complete  the  required 
number.  And  everything  leads  to  the  hope  that 
the  time  is  near  at  hand.  The  favorable  votes  of 
about  eighty  archbishops  (twelve  of  them  being 
cardinals),  and  four  hundred  bishops  (ten  of  whom 
are  cardinals)  have  already  been  received.  Peti- 
tions have  also  been  sent  in  by  the  clergy  of  Rome, 
the  Generals  of  Orders,  and  the  Superiors  of  Con- 
gregations whose  residence  is  in  Rome. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  Catholic  to  offer  to  God 
fervent  and  frequent  prayers  for  the  success  of  an 
affair  so  well  calculated  to  promote  the  divine 
glory,  the  sanctifi cation  of  the  faithful,  to  whom 
it  will  be  an  additional  link  binding  them  to  the 
supernatural,  and  the  relief  of  the  suffering  souls. 
Let  us  hope  that  soon  the  2d  of  November  will  be 
the  Christmas  day  of  those  poor  souls. 


The  Holy  Father  has  presented  a  beautiful  chal- 
ice of  enamelled  gold  to  the  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes.  The  gift  was  offered  at  Lourdes  in 
the  name  of  His  Holiness  by  Count  Servanzi  Collio, 
of  the  Noble  Guard. 


Readers  of  The  Century  Magazine  will  be  glad 
to  see  in  the  number  for  August  a  third  paper  by 
"  H.  H."  on  the  Mission  Indians  of  California.  It 
deals  with  their  present  condition,  and  a  sad  one 
it  is.  In  a  report  regarding  these  Indians  made 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  1852  by  the 
Hon.  B.  D.  Wilson  it  is  affirmed :  "In  the  fall  of 
the  missions,  accomplished  by  private  cupidity  and 
political  ambition,  philanthropy  laments  the  fail- 
ure of  one  of  the  grandest  experiments  ever  made 
for  the  elevation  of  this  unfortunate  race." 


His  eminence  Cardinal  Deschamps,  Archbishop 
of  Malines,  has  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Holy 
Father  praying  for  the  extension  to  the  Universal 
Church  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Juliana  of  Liege,  Pro- 
motress  of  the  Festival  of  Corpus  Christi.  The  re- 
quest is  seconded  by  her  Majesty  Maria  Henrietta 
of  Austria,  Queen  of  the  Belgians.  She  desires 
this  favor  as  Queen  of  Belgium,  that  land  so  fruit- 
ful in  saints,  and  as  daughter  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg,  which  since  the  time  of  Rudolph  I,  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  noted  for  his  love  for  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  has  ever  proven  faithful  to  the  devo- 
tions of  her  illustrious  ancestor. 


For  years  past  the  Catholics  of  the  Holy  Land 
have  been  zealously  rescuing  from  the  hands  of 


the  infidels  or  from  profane  uses  such  of  the  Sta- 
tions of  the  Via  Dolorosa  as  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  acquire.  A  new  acquisition  has  lately 
been  made,  which  we  are  happy  to  record. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  the  Rev.  Father  Ratis- 
bonne  purchased  a  portion  of  the  ancient  arcade 
of  the  Ecce  Homo,  where  Pilate  delivered  up  our 
Lord  to  the  hatred  of  the  Pharisees,  enclosing  it  in 
an  expiatory  sanctuary.  Then  he  erected  a  house 
of  charity  on  the  very  stones  of  the  Lithostrotos. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Franciscan  Fathers  secured 
the  Judiciary  Column,  near  the  Vllth  Station  of 
the  Way  of  the  Cross,  and  built  there  also  a  house 
of  piety.  About  the  same  time  an  Armenian  priest 
obtained  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Church  of  the 
Spasm. 

Now  the  Rev.  Father  Ne"hakade  has  purchased, 
in  the  name  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  United  Greeks, 
whose  vicar  he  is  at  Jerusalem,  the  House  of  St. 
Veronica  (Vlth  Station  of  the  Way  of  the  Cross). 
At  this  place,  according  to  authentic  tradition, 
the  holy  woman  Veronica,  disregarding  the  rough 
treatment  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  advanced  to  meet 
our  Lord  as  He  was  going  to  Calvary  laden  with 
His  cross.  Jesus  stopped,  and  accepting  the  veil 
which  this  pious  daughter  of  Jerusalem  offered, 
He  wiped  from  His  sacred  Face  the  spittle  and 
blood,  and  left  on  it  the  miraculous  impression  of 
His  features. 

It  seems  undoubted  that  the  servant  of  Christ 
kept  the  holy  relic  in  her  house  with  the  greatest 
veneration.  The  first  Christians  of  Jerusalem 
must  have  often  come  to  venerate  it,  and  to  seek, 
by  touching  it,  to  be  cured  of  their  maladies, 
until  the  time  when  Veronica  went  to  Rome  to 
convey  it  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius  in  a  dangerous 
illness.  Hence  we  may  say  that  the  house  of  St. 
Veronica  was  one  of  the  first  sanctuaries  of  the 
Passion. 

Father  Ne"hakade  has  purchased  not  only  the 
location,  but  what  remains  of  the  house,  and  pro- 
poses to  erect  a  sanctuary  to  consecrate  the  re- 
membrance of  the  fact  that  is  here  recalled. 


A  letter  of  Martin  Luther's,  addressed  to  his 
mother,  is  said  to  be  preserved  among  the  many 
curious  and  valuable  MSS.  of  the  Dominican  Con- 
vent of  Santa  Maria,  Rome.  It  is  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry  regarding  the  new  religion.  Luther 
wrote:  "  Remain  a  Catholic;  I  will  neither  deceive 
nor  betray  my  mother."  What  better  refutation 
could  there  be  of  the  arch-heretic's  doctrine  than 
such  an  admonition,  which  conscience  wrung 
from  his  filial  affection  ? 


Judge  Freedman,  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New 
York,  seems  to  have  made  a  fool  of  Kimself.  A 
Mrs.  Gilman  left  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  a 
monument,  and  another  sum  for  Masses  for  her 
soul.  The  Judge  allowed  the  sum  for  the  monu- 
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ment,  but  denied  that  for  the  Masses,  on  the 
und  that  there  was  no  living  beneficiary  for 
the  beqnest.  When  he  was  criticized  he  affected 
to  find  a  nice  point  of  difference..  He  did  not  object 
to  the  bequest  for  Masses,  but  to  the  illegal  mode 
of  making  it.  Amid  his  petty  fogging  it  appears 
that  the  money  for  the  Masses  should  have  been 
left  not  to  a  third  person  to  pay  for  them,  but  to 
the  actual  person  who  said  the  Masses.  But  why, 
by  the  same  reasoning,  the  money  left  for  the  mon- 
ument should  not  have  been  left  to  the  stone-cut- 
ter who  actually  made  the  monument,  and  not  to 
a  third  person  to  pay  for  it,  the  Judge  does  not 
inform  us.  The  excuse  is  too  thin.  The  Judge 
thought  he  would  get  a  cent's  worth  of  popular- 
ity by  giving  a  Catholic  practice  a  little  slap,  and 
finding  public  sentiment  doesn't  sustain  him, 
hunts  a  small  hole  to  get  out  of. —  Ypsilanti  Sen- 
tinel.   

A  recent  decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Rites,  approved  by  His  Holiness,  establishes  the 
validity  of  the  Apostolic  process  of  the  venerable 
servant  of  God  Pra  Gesualdo  da  Reggio,  professed 
priest  of  the  Order  of  Minor  Capuchins. 


Verdi  is  probably  one  of  the  wealthiest  musical 
composers  in  the  world.  He  is  also  one  of  the 
most  benevolent.  The  poor  of  Busseto  love  him, 
for  his  gold-filled  hand  is  ever  open  and  out- 
stretched to  alleviate  their  sufferings.  He  is  now 
building  and  will  fully  furnish  and  liberally  en- 
dow a  fine  hospital  for  the  poor  of  that  town, 
which  will  soon  be  opened  for  use. 


Thirty-four  Trappists,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  F.  Francis  Pfator,  left  Southampton  recently 
for  Natal.  It  is  their  intention  to  settle  in  Zulu- 
land.  

In  the  halls  of  many  of  the  hotels  throughout 
the  country  there  is,  in  a  prominent  place,  a  pla- 
card announcing  the  time  of  religious  services  in 
various  churches.  As  a  rule,  the  time  of  service 
at  the  Catholic  churches  does  not  appear  on  this 
bill.  The  young  men  of  the  Catholic  associations 
propose  to  pay  unusual  attention  to  Catholic  home 
matters.  They  might  remedy  a  deficiency  by  see- 
ing that  Catholics  stopping  at  hotels  are  informed 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  a  church  and  the  time  of 
the  Masses. — N.  Y.  Freeman's  Journal. 


The  following  clergymen,  lately  deceased,  are 
recommended  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers  : 

The  Rev.  William  Walsh,  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
n  ;  the  Rev.  Luke  Costello,  of  St.  Patrick's 
Church,  New  York  ;  and  the  Rev.  Father  Lentz, 
0.  P..  stationed  in  San  Fram  ; 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


New  Publications. 

ORIGINAL,  SHORT  AND  PRACTICAL  CONFERENCES  FOB 
MARRIED  MBN  AND  YOUNG  MEN.  Containing 
Thirty-Six  Conferences  for  Each.  Intended  an  a 
Three  Years'  Coarse.  By  F.  X.  Weninger,  D.  D., 
Missionary  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Cincinnati :  To 
be  had  at  all  the  Principal  Bookstores.  1883. 

ORIGINAL,  SHORT  AND  PRACTICAL  CONFERENCES  FOB 
MARRIED  WOKEN  AND  YOUNG  MAIDENS. 

We  have  read  a  few  of  Father  Weninger's  Con- 
ferences, and  we  feel  satisfied  that  they  will  meet 
with  even  a  more  cordial  welcome  than  his  Ser- 
mons. Treatises  on  the  different  states  of  life  are 
scarce  amongst  us  ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  ur- 
gently required  than  that  the  faithful  be  thor- 
oughly and  practically  informed  as  to  the  duties 
of  their  everyday  life.  These  Conferences  are  in- 
tended to  help  priests  in  the  preparation  of  their 
Sunday  afternoon  or  evening  discourses,  or  in  pre- 
paring to  address  the  sodalities  of  their  parishes. 
Thus  they  are  calculated  to  do  even  more  good 
than  the  usual  Sunday  sermon  :  for  many  of  the 
congregation  are  prevented  from  being  present  at 
High  Mass: — servants,  who  must  attend  to  the 
necessary  work  of  the  house  ;  mistresses,  who  have 
to  see  that  dinner  is  prepared  for  the  family,  etc. 
And  it  often  happens  that  such  persons  can  only 
on  rare  occasions  be  present  at  a  sermon.  More- 
over, each  state  of  life  has  its  own  special  duties, 
and  these  can  best  be  explained  in  the  meetings, 
societies,  or  sodalities  of  those  different  states : — the 
young  men's  sodality  and  the  young  ladies'  sodal- 
ity, the  married  men's  society,  the  temperance  so- 
ciety, the  benevolent  association  of  the  parish,  and 
the  married  ladies'  society. 

THE  LITTLE  SERAPHIC  MANUAL  OF  THE  ABCHCON- 

FRATERNITY   OF    THE  CORD  OF  ST.    FRANCIS.      By 

the  Rev.  Father  Prendergast,  0.  S.  F.  Dublin:  James 

Duffy  &  Sons. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  much- needed  little  book 
of  which  there  are  three  different  editions  :  one 
in  neat  paper  cover,  and  two  bound  in  cloth,  with 
and  without  hymns.  The  prices  are  very  low  ;  it 
was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  pious  author  to 
supply  members  of  the  Archconfraternity  with 
a  manual  at  once  complete,  convenient  in  size,  and 
cheap.  We  learn  that  it  is  proposed  to  republish 
this  useful  little  work  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  be  in  great  demand. 
Besides  a  succinct  account  of  the  devotion  of  the 
Cord,  a  summary  of  the  rules  of  the  Archconfra- 
ternity, a  notice  of  its  indulgences,  all  the  ordi- 
nary devotions,  serving  at  Mass  with  Dominican 
rite,  etc.,  it  contains  information  regarding  con- 
fraternities in  general,  which  renders  the  book  of 
special  value.  The  hymns,  of  which  there  are  a 
large  number,  are  well  chosen. 
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Uouth's  Department. 


The  Story  of  Princess  Matilda. 


'N  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  a 
young  Englishman  named  Gil- 
bert set  out  for  Jerusalem,  with 
His  servant  Richard,  to  join  the 
Christian  army  there  and  fight 
against  the  infidels.  Hardly  had 
they  set  foot  in  the  Holy  Land 
than  they  were  both  made  prisoners, 
loaded  with  chains,  and  cast  into  a 
dungeon  ;  there  they  were  confined  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  had  to  suffer  many  hardships. 
After  some  time,  however,  the  condition  of 
Gilbert  was  rendered  more  tolerable  than  that 
of  the  other  Christian  captives,  because  the 
prince  of  the  country,  seeing  that  he  was  well 
educated,  began  to  treat  him  with  kindness 
and  a  certain  degree  of  respect. 

This  Saracen  prince  had  a  daughter,  who 
admired  the  conduct  of  Gilbert  very  much,  and 
was  charmed  by  his  virtue.  For  quite  a  while 
she  had  watched  for  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  him  in  private,  and  one  day  finding 
him  alone  she  asked  him  from  what  country 
and  of  what  religion  he  was. 

"I  am  an  Englishman,"  he  answered,  "and 
my  religion  is  the  Catholic." 

"And  what  does  your  religion  teach  you  ?  " 

Gilbert  explained  to  her  briefly  the  principal 
mysteries  .of  religion,  and  especially  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ,  assuring  her  that  salvation 
was  to  be  found  only  in  that  faith.  This  prin- 
cess, over  whom  God  had  merciful  designs,  felt 
such  pleasure  and  consolation  in  hearing  these 
things,  that  henceforth  she  watched  every  op- 
portunity to  learn  more  about  them  from  Gil- 
bert. The  latter,  on  his  part,  discoursed  to  her 
with  much  reserve  and  modesty,  and  spoke  at 
the  same  time  with  so  much  dignity  on  our 
holy  mysteries,  on  the  Christian  virtues,  and 
on  the  pleasure  and  the  happiness  of  belong- 
ing to  Jesus  Christ  and  serving  Him,  that  one 
day  when  he  had  spoken  with  more  than  usual 
earnestness,  the  young  princess  said  to  him  : 
"  You  must,  then,  love  very  much  this  Jesus 
of  whom  you  tell  me  such  great  things? 
But  would  you  be  ready  to  suffer  death  for 
Him  ?  " 


At  hearing  these  words,  Gilbert  began  to 
think  that  the  girl  had  b^en  sent  by  the  prince 
her  father  to  tempt  him,  and  to  draw  him  on 
to  renounce  his  religion.  Animated  by  the 
spirit  of  faith,  he  therefore  answered,  firmly  : 
"  Yes :  I  love  Jesus  Christ  so  truly  that  I 
would  wish  to  be  able  to  enkindle  His  love  in 
all  hearts,  and  it  would  be  the  greatest  joy  to 
me  to  die  for  Him :  the  greatest  grace  that  I 
could  receive  in  this  world  would  be  to  shed 
my  blood  for  love  of  Him." 

This  generous  answer  so  touched  the  heart 
of  the  young  princess  that  she  then  and  there 
resolved  to  embrace  a  religion  which  inspired 
such  noble  sentiments,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
forsake  country,  riches,  parents,  all,  to  be  a 
servant  of  Christ.  Her  only  anxiety  now  was 
to  learn  all  that  such  a  holy  religion  required 
of  its  followers. 

Some  time  afterwards  Gilbert  and  his  ser- 
vant found  an  opportunity  to  escape,  which 
they  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of. 
When  the  princess  learned  that  her  instructor 
was  gone  she  was  filled  with  the  most  lively 
sorrow.  For  many  days  she  did  nothing  but 
weep  to  think  that  there  was  no  one  now  to 
whom  she  could  speak  of  that  Jesus  whom  she 
had  learned  to  love,  and  of  His  religion,  which 
is  so  holy.  Then  she  remembered  that  Gilbert 
had  told  her  that  his  home  was  in  London, 
England.  At  once  she  made  up  her  mind  that 
she  must  go  there  and  become  a  Christian. 
Having  secretly  taken  all  the  necessary  steps, 
she  fled  from  her  father's  house,  recommend- 
ing herself  to  our  Lord,  for  whose  sake  she  was 
leaving  all  things ;  and  our  good  Lord  led  her 
safely  through  all  dangers  till  she  reached  a 
seaport  town,  where  she  found  an  English  ves- 
sel ready  to  set  sail.  She  took  passage  in  it, 
and  the  voyage  was  a  prosperous  one. 

Having  arrived  at  London,  her  situation  was 
extremely  embarrassing.  A  total  stranger, 
knowing  no  one,  and  not  being  able  to  speak 
the  language  of  the  country,  what  was  to  be- 
come of  her  ?  But  God's  providence  watched 
over  the  generous-hearted  stranger,  and  per- 
mitted that  Richard,  Gilbert's  faithful  servant, 
should  meet  her  near  one  of  the  squares  of  the 
city.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
joy  of  the  princess  when  she  recognized  Rich- 
ard, and  knew  that  he  was  the  same  who  had 
been  with  Gilbert  in  her  father's  prison. 

"  How  happens  it  that  you  are  here  ?  "  Rich- 
ard asked  her,  full  of  astonishment.  "How 
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did  you  make  your  way  to  so  distant  a  coun- 
try?" 

"  I  have  come,"  she  replied,  uto  be  instructed 
in  the  Catholic  religion.  This  is  ray  great  de- 
sire above  all  things  in  the  world." 

•4  Wait  here  for  a  little  while,"  said  Richard, 
"  and  I  will  go  to  my  master  and  tell  him  of 
it." 

Gilbert  could  not  at  first  believe  Richard's 
words,  not  understanding  how  a  delicate  girl, 
carefully  and  tenderly  raised,  could  have  un- 
dertaken such  a  voyage,  which  was  attended 
with  so  many  dangers  and  fatigues.  But  as 
Richard  persisted  in  his  assertion  that  it  was 
she,  he  could  not  but  admire  the  courage  and 
faith  of  the  young  princess,  and  he  felt  assured 
that  the  finger  of  God  was  there.  He  had  her 
taken  at  once  to  the  home  of  a  lady  friend,  to 
whom  he  recommended  her  earnestly. 

Next  day  Gilbert  went  to  the  lady's  house. 
As  soon  as  the  Saracen  princess  saw  him  she 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and,  weeping  abun- 
dantly, besought  him  to  have  compassion  on 
her  and  complete  the  work  of  her  salvation, 
which  was  the  sole  object  of  her  long  and 
painful  journey.  Touched  by  those  sentiments 
of  faith,  Gilbert  was  immediately  inspired  with 
the  thought  of  marrying  her,  that  so  he  might 
the  more  easily  and  thoroughly  instruct  her 
in  our  holy  faith.  But  as  he  had  promised 
God  to  devote  himself  to  the  war  against  the 
infidels,  he  went  to  lay  the  matter  before  his 
bishop,  whom  he  found  in  consultation  with 
five  other  prelates.  Gilbert  related  all  that 
»  had  happened  ;  and  the  bishops,  having  exam- 
ined the  matter  in  the  presence  of  God,  declared 
to  him  that  the  vocation  of  the  princess  was 
evidently  from  Heaven,  and  that,  as  the  mo- 
tives of  both  parties  were  so  pure,  God  would 
surely  bless  their  marriage. 

Gilbert,  therefore,  instructed  the  princess 
thoroughly  in  the  mysteries  and  maxims  of 
the  Catholic  faith  ;  the  better  she  knew  these 
doctrines  the  more  she  loved  them  ;  she  was 
soon  ready  to  be  baptized.  The  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don himself  wished  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment. Before  beginning,  he  asked  her,  as  is 
usual,  if  she  wished  to  be  baptized.  She  an- 
swered so  eagerly  and  with  so  many  tears  that 
she  desired  it  with  her  whole  heart,  and  that 
it  was  only  for  this  purpose  she  had  come  to 
such  a  distant  country  at  the  risk  of  her  life, 
that  all  present  were  moved  to  tears.  The 
bishop,  filled  with  admiration  and  joy,  baptized 


her  by  the  name  of  Matilda.  She  was  then 
married  to  Gilbert  in  presence  of  the  bishop, 
who  bestowed  on  the  happy  couple  the  nuptial 
blessing. 

After  the  marriage,  Gilbert  began  to  be  un- 
easy. On  the  one  band,  he  still  persisted  in 
his  resolution  of  fighting  for  the  Holy  Laud  ; 
but,  on  the  other,  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  forsake  a  spouse  whom  he  so  tenderly 
loved.  He  appeared  sad.  Matilda,  perceiving 
it,  asked  him  the  cawe.  "  What !"  she  said  ; 
"  have  you  repented  of  your  union  with  me  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Gilbert ;  "  on  the  contrary, 
I  bless  God  for  having  given  you  to  me.  But 
you  know  the  vow  that  I  have  taken  to  fight 
for  the  Holy  Land,  and  I  fear  that  my  depart- 
ure and  my  absence  will  afflict  you." 

'*  I  shall  not  be  grieved,"  answered  the  young 
wife,  "since  it  is  the  will  of  God.  I  wished 
to  be  with  you  only  to  learn  to  live  for  Jesus. 
You  declared  to  me,  when  you  were  a  captive 
under  my  father,  that  you  were  ready  to  give 
up  your  life  for  Jesus  Christ.  Although  it  will 
cost  me  much  to  part  with  you,  nevertheless  I 
am  delighted  to  make  the  sacrifice  for  God's 
sake,  since  I  sought  you  only  on  His  account. 
Go,  therefore,  and  may  God  bless  your  under- 
taking !  Do  not  be  uneasy  about  me :  the 
Lord,  who  has  shown  me  His  mercy  even  when 
I  was  an  infidel,  will  surely  protect  me  now 
that  I  am  a  Christian." 

They  parted  with  many  tears,  after  promis- 
ing that  they  would  pray  for  each  other  fer- 
vently every  day. 

Gilbert,  who  was  filled  with  admiration  of 
the  holy  generosity  of  his  wife,  set  out,  leaving 
Richard  in  charge  of  his  property.  He  was 
absent  three  years  and  a  half;  and,  having  ful- 
filled his  vow,  he  returned  to  his  wife.  God 
blessed  their  marriage.  They  had  a  son,  who 
was  a  child  of  benediction.  Before  his  birth, 
Matilda  had  many  inspirations,  and  it  was  re- 
vealed to  her  that  the  child  would  be  great  be- 
fore God.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1119,  and 
received  the  name  of  Thomas.  The  mother 
was  not  deceived:  Thomas  became,  in  time, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  won  the  crown 
of  martyrdom  in  defending  the  rights  of  the 

Church. 

— •  »  • — 

THE  first  pianoforte  used  in  England  was 
made  in  Rome  by  Father  Wood,  an  English 
priest,  who  was  driven  from  England  by  the 
penal  laws  against  Catholics. 
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The  Words  on  Cecilia's  Medal. 


LITTLE  girl  seven  years  old, 
named  Cecilia,  who  had  assisted 
at  some  of  the  sermons  of  a  mis- 
sion, heard  the  preacher  say : 
"  I  can  assure  all  those  who  will 
say  from  their  hearts  three  times 
the  following  little  prayer  that 
they  will  gain  the  indulgences  of  the 
mission  :  '  0  Mary,  conceived  without 
sin,  pray  for  us  who  have  recourse  to  thee.' '' 

When  she  came  home,  Cecilia,  who  knew 
that  her  father  was  not  as  good  a  Christian  as 
her  mother,  took  her  medal  to  him  and  said : 
"  Look,  papa  :  here  is  a  medal  that  the  Sisters 
have  given  me  for  good  lessons  ;  will  you  read 
what  is  written  on  it  for  me  ?  " 

The  father  read  :  "  0  Mary,  conceived  with- 
out sin,  pray  for  us  who  have  recourse  to  thee." 

"Thank  you,  papa." 

In  a  little  while  Cecilia  returned  to  her  fa- 
ther's room,  saying  :  "  Papa,  will  you  please  re- 
peat the  prayer  of  the  medal  to  me  once  more  ?  " 

"  Well,  dear,  I  will  do  it  to  satisfy  you,"  and 
he  repeated  the  words. 

Cecilia,  having  thanked  him,  went  away,  puz- 
zled to  find  out  how  she  should  coax  her  father 
to  say  the  prayer  for  the  third  time.  Next  day 
she  went  to  him  again,  and  he  asked  her  how 
often  she  was  going  to  be  running  in  and  out. 

" 1  want  to  ask  a  favor  of  you,  papa.  I  want 
to  have  this  prayer  so  that  I  can  put  it  in  my 
book.  Will  you  not  write  it  for  me  plainly  ? 
and  as  you  are  writing  it  you  can  say  all  the 
words  loud,  so  that  I  may  remember  them." 

To  rid  himself  of  her  importunities,  he  sat 
down  to  write  the  words,  repeating  them  as  he 
wrote ;  when  he  had  finished,  Cecilia  threw 
her  arms  around  his  neck  with  a  delicious  little 
laugh,  saying  to  him  :  •"  I  am  so  glad,  papa  ! 
The  missionary  Father  said  in  his  sermon  that 
whoever  repeated  that  prayer  three  times  would 
gain  the  graces  of  the  mission ;  you  have  said 
it  three  times,  and  so  have  gained  them." 

The  father  was  touched  almost  to  tears,  and 
made  no  answer,  but  he  began  to  think  seri- 
ously ;  and,  with  the  help  of  God's  grace,  on 
the  last  day  of  the  mission  he  received  Holy 
Communion  with  his  wife  ;  whilst  the  little  an- 
gel, who  in  her  simplicity  had  been  the  means 
of  leading  him  into  the  right  way,  looked  on 
with  joyful  heart  and  prayed, 


Site  of  St.  Polycarp's  Martyrdom. 


HEN  the  sun's  heat  diminished 
a  little  in  intensity,  our  party 
started  for  th&  Castle  Hill,  to 
see  that  which  is  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  interest  in  Smyrna,  the 
site  of  St.  Polycarp's  martyrdom. 
Fragments  of  old  walls,  with  a  few 
relics  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  are  all 
that  remain  of  the  ancient  city  ;  but 
the  form  of  the  amphitheatre  is  still  clearly 
visible,  and  it  was  with  no  common  feelings 
that  they  walked  across  the  arena,  still  par- 
tially inclosed  by  broken  seats,  and  then  came 
to  the  spot  which  tradition  points  out  as  the 
site  of  the  glorious  triumph  of  the  martyr. 
When  Philip  the  Asiarch  was  petitioned  by 
the  people  to  let  loose  a  lion  upon  St.  Poly- 
carp,  he  told  them  that  it  was  out  of  his  power, 
as  those  shows  were  closed.  They  then  unan- 
imously demanded  that  he  should  be  burnt 
alive. 

Their  request  was  no  sooner  granted  than 
everyone  ran  with  ?peed  to  fetch  all  avail- 
able wood  from  the  baths  and  shops,  and 
heaped  it  round  the  martyr,  whom  they  would 
have  nailed  to  the  stake  but  for  his  beautiful 
words,  "Suffer  me  to  be  as  I  am.  He  who 
gives  me  grace  to  bear  the  fire  will  enable  me 
to  stand  still  without  that  precaution."  Fire 
was  set  to  the  pile,  which  burst  into  a  mighty 
flame  ;  but,  instead  of  consuming  the  body  of 
the  martyr,  the  flames  formed  themselves  into 
an  arch,  like  the  sails  of  a  ship  swelled  with 
the  wind,  gently  encircling,  without  hurting, 
their  intended  victim ;  and  the  infidels,  en- 
raged at  the  miracle  which  baffled  their  fury, 
thrust  him  through  and  through  with  their 
spears.  * 

In  the  inside  of  the  old  castle  is  a  ruined 
mosque,  built  on  the  site  and  from  the  mate- 
rials of  what  is  said  to  have  been  the  church 
built  over  his  tomb,  which  is  pointed  out  with 
the  greatest  veneration  by  both  Moslems  and 
Christians. — Lady  Herbert. 


*  St.  Polycarp,  the  friend  and  companion  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  was  the  Angel  or  Bishop  of  the  Church 
of  Smyrna,  a  church  commended  above  all  others  by 
Christ  Himself  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  the  only  one  of 
the  seven  without  reproach.  He  governed  that  See  for 
seventy  years,  and  was  said  to  be  120  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  martyrdom, 
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The  Catholic  Painters. 


THK  TUSCAN  SCHOOL. 


BT    OCTAVIA    HEX8EL. 


"  The  chief  characteristics  of  early  Christian  painting 
.  .  .  are  a  simple  earnestness  and  majesty,  a  grandeur 
of  composition  .  .  .  combined  with  what  we  may  call 
a  'spirituality'  peculiarly  their  own." 

|HE  catacombs  of  Rome  contain  the  first 
examples  of  Christian  painting.  Hid- 
den from  the  light  of  day,  condemned  to 
darkness  and  secrecy,  for  pagan  rites  held 
sway  over  the  earth,  the  glorious  art,  like  the 
religion  whose  symbols  it  pictured,  awaited  the 
conqueror  from  the  East.  Led  by- the  banner 
of  the  Cross,  Constantine  and  his  hosts  moved 
westward  ;  the  oracles  grew  dumb,  for  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  became  the  faith  of  the  great 
Roman  world.  Then,  summoned  by  the  vicars 
of  Christ,  by  cardinals,  bishops,  priests,  and 
brotherhoods,  forth  from  its  subterranean  life 
came  the  glorious  art,  which  was  to  decorate 
vast  basilicas,  and  change  them  into  temples 
worthy  the  dwelling  place  of  God  Most  High. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  passed  away, 
and  the  conquering  Longobards  gained  posses- 
sion of  Italy,  and,  mingling  with  the  Romans, 
infused  their  sterner,  stronger  Northern  brain- 
power into  the  dreamy  languor  and  conven- 
tionality of  Southern  art-thought ;  then  Chris- 
tian art  divided  itself  into  two  schools — the 
Byzantine  and  the  Late  Roman.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  former  had  been  laid  at  Byzantium, 
the  seat  of  the  Eastern  Empire ;  but  it  did  not 
rise  to  importance  until  the  sixth  century. 
The  leading  characteristics  of  this  school  are 


the  use  of  flat  gold  grounds,  a  lack  of  anatomi- 
cal knowledge  in  the  treatment  of  the  human 
figure,  rigid  conventional  forms,  draperies  ar- 
ranged in  straight  artificial  folds,  excessive 
neatness  and  nicety  in  execution.  Opportuni- 
ties of  studying  the  Byzantine  style  in  all  its 
purity  are  offered  in  the  mosaics  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Mark,  for  until  the  thirteenth  century 
there  was  a  Byzantine  colony  at  Venice.  From 
this  century  Byzantine  art  declined,  and  the 
monastery  at  Mt.  Athos,  in  which  the  old  con- 
ventional types  are  monotonously  reproduced, 
is  now  the  leading  school  of  Greek  art. 

A  new  and  independent  style  of  art,  a  style 
purely  Christian,  gradually  developed  as  the 
Republics  of  Upper  and  Lower  Italy  gained 
stability  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  rapid  growth  of  this  new  style,  un- 
der the  patronage  and  encouragement  of  Holy 
Church,  became  the  true  Christian  art,  which 
displaced  the  Byzantine  and  Late  Roman. 

After  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Latins  (1204),  after  the  fusion  of  the  conquer- 
ing races  of  Sicily — the  Normans  and  Arabs — 
had  become  complete,  the  history  of  painting 
is  a  history  of  individual  men.  The  Catholic 
painters  of  Tuscany  took  the  lead ;  and  the 
very  first  who  adopted  the  new  movement, 
that  of  rendering  painting  an  imitative  and 
representative  art,  were  Guido  of  Sienna,  Mar- 
garitone  of  Arezzo,  and  Bartolommeo  of  Flor- 
ence; but  Giovanni  Cimabue  (born  in  1240) 
was  the  founder  of  modern  Italian  painting. 
Justice  demands,  however,  that  he  share  the 
title  with  Masaccio  (born  two  centuries  later); 
for  although  there  is  more  grace  of  pose,  more 
action  than  found  in  other  artists,  Cimabue's 
figures  are  of  the  conventional  Byzantine  type. 

Cimabue  was  descended  from  a  noble  Floren- 
tine family  called  Gualtieri.  In  his  childhood 
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a  subterranean  chapel,  belonging  to  the  Do- 
minicans at  Florence,  was  being  decorated  by 
some  Greek  artists  who  had  settled  in  Tuscany. 
The  child  often  visited  the  good  Fathers,  and 
his  chief  delight  was  in  watching  the  painters; 
and  thus  we  are  told  his  mind  became  so  filled 
with  their  sketches  that  he  drew  them  over 
his  school  books.    The  men  and  horses  thus 
sketched  were  lifelike  and  spirited  ;  and  his 
father,  instead  of  quenching  the  child's  spark 
of  genius  under  punishment  for  "scribbling," 
sought  the  instructions  of  the  best  foreign  mas- 
ters for  his  boy.    Little  Giovanni  soon  learned 
all  they  could  teach  him,  and  then,  wishing  to 
paint  something  less  stiif  and  conventional 
than  their  studies,  he  determined  to  begin, 
without  their  aid,  a  picture  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  Child  attended  by  angels,  for  the 
monks  at  Valombrosa,  who  had  sent  him  an 
order  for  their  Church  Santa  Trinita,  in  Flor- 
ence. At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  called  to 
Assisi  to  finish  a  series  of  decorations,  which 
had  been  in  progress  under  two  generations  of 
artists,  in  the  upper  Church  of  S.  Francisco. 
These  decorations  were  painted  in  fresco  and 
tempera,  or  water-colors,  for  the  art  of  mixing 
paints  with  oil  had  not  yet  been  discovered  ; 
white  of  egg  and  other  slightly  mucilaginous 
liquids  were  the  only  vehicles  for  conveying 
color. 

Upon  his  return  to  Florence  an  order  awaited 
him  from  the  Rucellai  family  for  a  picture  to 
place  in  their  chapel  at  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
Novella.  He  chose  his  favorite  theme,  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Child  surrounded  with  an- 
gels, and  painted  the  figures  life-size,  medal- 
lions of  the  saints  surrounding  them.  When 
the  picture  was  completed,  Charles  of  Anjou, 
King  of  Naples,  then  passing  through  Flor- 
ence, went  to  see  it  in  the  artist's  studio.  We 
are  told  that  the  populace,  crowding  in  after 
the  King,  were  so  enthusiastic  over  the  beauty 
of  the  picture  that  they  carried  it  to  its  desti- 
nation in  triumphal  procession,  marshalled  by 
trumpets,  and  with  shouts  of  applause. 

This  work  is  Cimabue's  masterpiece.  The 
form  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  although  it  par- 
takes of  the  stiffness  which  marks  the  period, 
is  remarkable  for  its  dignity,  and  her  face  is 
full  of  thoughtfulness ;  while  the  expression 
of  the  Child  is  all  sweetness,  pure  and  tender 
childhood. 

Cimabue  was  so  sought  after  as  a  teacher 
that  students  from  all  parts  of  Italy  flocked  to . 


his  studio  to  profit  by  his  instructions  ;  and 
thus  he  established  what  is  known  as  the  Tus- 
can school.  Just  at  dawn  of  the  fourteenth 
century  (1302),  which  was  to  give  so  many 
noble  Catholic  masters-  to  the  world  of  art, 
full  of  years  and  honors  and  wealth,  Giovanni 
Cimabue  passed  away  from  earth. 

Other  great  artists  contemporaneous  with 
Cimabue  adorned  the  Tuscan  school,  and  many 
went  from  Florence  into  the  cities  of  Italy  to 
foster  the  freer,  less  conventional  style  of  art, 
aud  to  establish  schools  of  painting.  In  Sienna 
we  find  another  head  of  the  Tuscan  school,  Duc- 
cio  di  Buoninsegna,  the  artist  and  contempo- 
rary of  Cimabue ;  and  so  this  school  became 
divided ;  but  it  is  our  province  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  Florentine  branch  alone. 

The  greatest  painter  after  Cimabue  that  arose 
in  this  fair  city  was  Giotto,  painter,  sculptor, 
and  architect.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Italian 
painters  to  free  himself  entirely  from  Byzan- 
tine traditions.  Cimabue,  when  travelling  in 
the  mountains  near  Vespignano  on  his  way 
to  Bologna,  met  a  little  shepherd  lad  about 
ten  years  of  age.  He  asked  him  his  name. 
u  Giotto,"  replied  the  child — giving  the  dimin- 
utive of  Ambrogiotto  ;  "  but  rny  father  is  called 
Bondone."  Astonished  at  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  lad  had  sketched  the  portrait  of  one 
of  his  sheep  upon  a  piece  of  slate  with  a  sharply 
pointed  stone,  the  great  artist  took  the  boy 
Ambrogiotto  Bondone  with  him  to  his  home 
in  Florence,  and  gave  him  every  instruction 
his  studio  offered.  Many  amusing  stories  are 
told  of  the  boy's  pranks.  His  powers  of  imi- 
tation were  wonderful.  He  one  day  painted  a 
fly  on  the  nose  of  one  of  his  master's  unfinished 
paintings  ;  and  Cimabue  did  not  discover  the 
fact  of  its  being  painted  until  after  trying  sev- 
eral times  to  brush  it  off. 

In  the  year  1300  Cardinal  Stefaneschi, 
nephew  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII,  invited  the 
young  artist  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  city.  The 
Pope,  wishing  to  see  a  specimen  of  his  skill, 
sent  a  messenger  to  bring  some  drawings. 
Giotto  caught  up  a  pencil  and,  leaning  his  el- 
bow on  the  table,  dexterously  drew  a  perfect 
circle.  The  messenger,  astonished  at  the  exe- 
cution, desired  other  drawings.  "  This  is  more 
than  enough,"  said  Giotto.  And  it  was;  for 
the  Pope  when  he  saw  it  said  :  "  This  man  is 
the  most  wonderful  artist  of  my' day."  This 
drawing  is  known  to  the  world  as  Giotto's  O- 

In  Rome  he  painted  the  high  altar-piece  in 
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the  old  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  and  executed  for 
one  of  its  chapels  a  mosaic  representing  Christ 
walking  on  a  stormy  sea  towards  a  ship  con- 
taining the  disciples.  This  mosaic,  called  the 
"Navicella,"  is  still  preserved,  much  restored, 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  present  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome.  Another  celebrated  picture,  or  rather 

-co,  called  "Obedience,"  is  found  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Francis  Assist ;  and  a  fresco, 
"Pope  Boniface  VIII  proclaiming  a  Jubilee," 
in  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran. 

On  his  return  to  Florence  from  Rome, 
Giotto  was  commissioned  to  fresco  the  Podenta 
Palace  (council  chamber)  and  the  Church  of 
Santa  Croce.  In  the  Podesta  he  introduced 
for  the  first  time  portraits  of  the  celebrated 
men  of  his  day,  among  them  the  poet  Dante, 
his  great  friend,  whose  poetry  is  supposed  to 
have  given  the  artist  a  taste  for  allegorical 
painting.  The  existence  of  this  portrait  of 
Dante  was  for  many  years  unknown,-  The 
Podestk  became  a  prison,  and  the  walls  were 
whitewashed  ;  but  in  1840,  tradition  of  Dante's 
portrait  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  three  gen- 
tlemen, the  fresco  was  recovered  and  restored. 

Giotto's  fame  was  at  its  zenith,  and  the 
title  of  "  Magister "  was  conferred  upon  him. 
About  this  time  Pope  Boniface  XI  invited 
him  to  adorn  the  Papal  palace  at  Avignon. 
This  work  finished,  on  his  return  he  travelled 
through  Lombardy,  and  left  many  pictures  at 
Padua  ;  the  chief  among  them  are  the  scenes 
from  the  lives  of  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin in  the  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  dell'  Arena. 
But  his  most  celebrated  picture  is  the  Coro- 
nation of  our  Lady  in  the  Baroncelli  Chapel 
in  Florence.  It  was  after  seeing  this  picture 
that  King  Robert  of  Naples  invited  him  to 
his  palace,  where  he  adorned  with  Jiis  mas- 
terly frescoes  the  palace  halls,  and  also  the 
chapel  of  the  Convent  of  Santa  Chiara.  In 
allusion  to  the  benevolence  of  the  Franciscans 
of  Naples,  the  subject  of  his  fresco  for  the  con- 
vent was  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

Giotto  was  the  first  artist  who  painted  our 
Blessed  Lord  robbed  of  agony  and  the  triumph 
of  physical  power,  and  invested  His  humanity 
with  the  divinity  of  awe  and  love ;  while  in 
his  saints  we  find  an  expression  of  unalloyed 
fervor,  purify,  and  tenderness.  His  manage- 
ment of  shadows  and  perspective  is  deficient, 
but  the  grace  of  his  groupings,  the  ideality  of 
his  conceptions,  his  exquisite  harmony  of 
•color — all  these  tend  to  place  him  at  the  head 


of  the  allegorical  school  of  painting,  and  ren- 
der him  the  founder  of  the  true  ideal  style  of 
Christian  art. 

Upon  his  return  to  Florence  from  Naples 
he  was  made  capo  maestro,  or  bead  archi- 
tect, and  entrusted  with  the  building  of  the 
campanile,  or  bell  tower,  the  first  stone  of 
which  was  laid  in  July,  1333.  It  was  not 
completed  before  his  death,  so  his  pupil  Tad- 
deo  Gaddi  carried  out  his  designs,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  pyramid  which  was  to  have  sur- 
mounted the  whole.  The  sculptures  which 
adorn  the  base  are  by  Giotto ;  they  are  purely 
allegorical,  representing  the  Seven  Sacramento 
of  the  Church,  and  introducing  the  portraits 
of  Phidias,  Apelles,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Ptolemy 
and  Euclid. 

In  1327,  Giotto  designed  the  Baptistry  door 
for  Andrea  Pisano,  one  of  the  greatest  bronze- 
casters,  sculptors  and  architects  of  Florence. 
This  was  the  master's  last  completed  work. 
Ten  years  later  (January  8,  1337,)  this  Chris- 
tian painter,  whose  whole  soul  was  filled  with 
adoration  for  the  Saviour  he  loved  to  por- 
tray, whose  whole  life  had  been  full  of  honor, 
entered  into  rest;  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

It  has  been  said  of  his  conceptions  that  he 
went  to  Nature  for  his  inspirations ;  he  made 
the  melancholy  look  sad,  and  the  gay  glad  ;  in 
other  words,  he  put  men's  passions  into  their 
faces.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  high-spirited 
man,  full  of  imagination  and  invention,  genial 
in  company,  and  given  to  amiable  repartee. 
The  King  of  Naples  at  one  time  said  to  him 
when  he  found  him  painting  on  a  very  warm 
day,  "  I  would  not  paint  in  this  heat  if  I  were 
you." 

"So  I  would  not  if  I  were  in  the  place  of 
your  Majesty." 

The  residence  which  had  been  assigned  to 
him  at  Naples  was  near  the  city  suburbs,  al- 
most the  first  house  approached.  King  Rob- 
ert, delighted  with  his  paintings,  said  to  him  : 
"Giotto,  1  will  make  you  the  first  man  in 
Naples." 

Smiling,  the  painter  alluded  to  his  resi- 
dence, saying :  "Am  I  not  already  the  first 
man?" 

He  was  buried  in  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore, 
where  Cimabue  had  been  buried.  Nearly  a 
century  later,  Lorenzo  de  Medici  placed  Giot- 
to's effigy  in  marble  over  the  tomb. 

Taddeo  Gaddi  (born  in  1300)  was  the  most 
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celebrated  of  Giotto's  pupils,  and  his  works  are 
the  most  important  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
He  had  even  more  knowledge  of  coloring  than 
Giotto,  and  managed  shadows  better.  He  was 
especially  successful  in  historical  subjects.  His 
best  works  are  in  the  Spanish  Chapel  of  3. 
Maria  Novella  in  Florence.  He  died  in  1367. 

Giottino,  so  called  from  imitating  his  mas- 
ter, whom  he  aided  in  painting  the  Church  of 
S.  Francisco  at  Assisi,  was  another  of  Giotto's 
best  pupils.  But  this  master's  influence  was 
felt  throughout  Italy,  and  followers  arose  in 
every  city.  Among  those  whose  art  was  most 
deeply  influenced  by  Giotto  was  Andrea  di 
Cione,  called  Orcagna,  shortened  from  L'Ar- 
cagnuolo.  His  works  are  remarkable  for  their 
grace,  energy,  and  imaginative  power.  His. 
father,  a  goldsmith  and  sculptor  in  Florence, 
initiated  his  son  into  the  first  principles  of  art, 
but  he  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  Andrea 
Pisano. 

Orcagna  was,  like  many  of  these  old  Italian 
masters,  not  only  a  painter,  but  sculptor, 
architect,  and  mosaic  worker  as  well.  He  is 
especially  celebrated  for  his  frescoes,  "The 
Triumph  of  Death,"  upon  the  walls  of  the 
chapels  in  the  cloisters  around  the  Campo 
Santo*  at  Pisa.  Later  critics  have  ascribed 
these  frescoes  to  other  artists,  deeming  them 
unworthy  so  great  a  painter  as  Orcagna ;  but 
they  have  been  injured  by  exposure.  Raphael 
considered  them  so  admirable  that  he  adopted 
many  groupings  from  them  for  his  own  pict- 
ures ;  and  Michael  Angelo  has  taken  many 
ideas  from  them,  clearly  to  be  traced  in  his 
frescoes  of  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

The  exquisite  shrine  in  the  Church  of  San 
Michele  in  Florence,  the  thank-offering  of  the 
Florentines  after  severe  pestilence  in  their 
city,  is  the  work  of  Orcagna.  This  chapel 
shrine  is  of  white  marble  and  nearly  fills  the 
church  ;  it  is  crowned  with  the  statue  of  St. 
Michael ;  and  the  base  is  sculptured  in  groups 
representing  the  Betrothal  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  and  the 
visit  of  the  Magi.  The  interior,  of  mosaic, 
marble,  and  glass,  is  also  the  work  of  Orcagna. 

The  portico  Loggia  di  Lanzi,  near  the  ducal 
palace,  designed  as  a  place  where  business 
could  be  transacted  in  stormy  weather,  is  an- 
other masterpiece  of  this  artist.  It  has  three 


*  So  called  because  the  earth  within  the  cloistered 
enclosure  was  brought  from  the  Holy  Land. 


circular  arches,  supported  by  pillars,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  balustrade  whose  beauty  is  en- 
hanced by  exquisite  sculptures.  Michael  An- 
gelo is  said  to  have  greatly  admired  this  build- 
ing, and  urged  the  Florentines  to  have  it  ex- 
tended. 

Orcagna's  paintings  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Croce  in  Florence,  and  the  Strozzi  Chapel  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  are  very  similar  in  style 
to  the  decorations  of  Campo  Santo,  at  Pisa. 
On  his  paintings  we  find  his  name  signed  with 
the  word  "Sculptor,"  and  on  his  sculptures 
he  puts  the  word  "  Painter."  His  best  mosa- 
ics are  in  the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto.  He  has 
left  a  few  clay  models  made  for  his  brother 
Jacopo,  an  inferior  sculptor,  and  a  few  grace- 
ful poems  have  been  traced  to  his  pen.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Florentine  Guild  of  St. 
Luke,  and  the  most  frequent,  indeed  the  only 
records  we  find  of  him  are  :  u  Amiable,  cheer- 
ful, beloved  by  all."  He  died  towards  the 
close  of  the  century,  between  1376  and  1389. 

Here  at  the  dawn  of  the  fifteenth  century  we 
leave  for  a  while  the  early  Catholic  painters  of 
Italy,  to  trace  the  rise  of  Catholic  art  in  Swit- 
zerland, France,  and  Germany. 


Dead  Hopes. 

BY   N.   J.   O'CONNKLL    FFBKNCH. 

AH  ME  !  that  touch  of  the  olden  grace 
That  came  at  the  day's  decline, 
As  I  sat  alone  at  twilight  hour, 
To  this  weary  heart  of  mine  : 

That  pleasure  sad  which  in  boyhood's  years 

Used  come  as  the  evening  fell, 
Tho'  strange  to  my  world-worn  heart,  I  knew 

The  voice  of  that  soul-guest  well. 

It  spoke  to  me  in  a  softer  tone 
Than  the  heartless  world  doth  know  ; 

Though  pity  was  mingled  with  reproach 
As  it  spoke  of  the  long  ago, — 

Of  the  glorious  hopes  of  other  years, 

Of  those  holy  dreams  of  mine, 
That  stirred  my  heart  in  the  olden  days 

At  the  hour  of  day's  decline. 

Those  high  resolves  that  warrior  brave 

In  life's  stern  battle  I  'd  be  :  * 
The  mem'ry  now  of  those  olden  days 

Is  all  that  remains  to  me. 
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Reproach  me  not,  sad  voice  of  the  Past : 
The  straggle  was  hard  in  sooth, 

Ere  I  laid  to  rest  the  ghosts  so  pale 
Of  those  dreams  that  died  in  youth. 

Those  holy  and  tender  thoughts  were  good, 
But,  then,  there  was  bread  to  win  ; 

And  he  who  'd  win  it  must  often  toil 
In  the  tainted  air  of  sin. 

The  busy  toilers  have  selfish  hearts, 
Their  voices  are  rough  and  loud  ; 

And  he  who  can't  fight  his  way  ahead 
Is  trampled  by  the  crowd. 

Tis  hard  to  cherish  those  lofty  thoughts, 
Or  those  dreams  of  high  emprise, 

When  life 's  a  struggle  from  day  to  day 
With  fraud  and  cunning  and  lies. 

I  'in  weary  and  faint,  and  scarce  can  raise 
My  eyes  to  the  great  white  Throne  ; 

Mary,  my  Mother,  take  thou  my  prayer, 
And,  oh  !  make  my  cause  thine  own. 

0  Mother  !  pray  that  the  olden  grace 
That  came  at  the  day's  decline, 

May  often  fall  like  heavenly  dew 
On  this  arid  heart  of  mine  ! 


Joseph  Haydn.— The  Story  of  His  Life. 


BY   FRANZ   VOH    SEKBOBG. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

It  was  in  the  year  1775  that  Haydn's  great 
oratorio  II  Ritorno  di  Tobia  *  was  produced  for 
the  first  time  in  Vienna.  The  result  was  by 
no  means  what  Haydn  had  expected.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  praises  bestowed  upon  it  sur- 
passed his  most  sanguine  anticipations ;  but 
on  the  other,  there  were  men  whose  adverse 
criticisms  went  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  mod- 
eration and  justice.  Admiration  for  the  ora- 
torio and  its  composer  was  almost  universal, 
so  that  Haydn  was  not  left  for  a  moment  in 
doubt  as  to  its  worth ;  but  the  criticisms  as- 
sumed a  form  that  could  not  but  grieve  him 
deeply.  So  sensitive  was  the  soul  of  this  great 
master  that  it  was  indignant  and  wounded  to 


*  "The  Return  of  Tobias."  As  Haydn's  dwelling  in 
Eisenstadt  had  twice  burned  down,  it  was  thought  that 
this  oratorio,  like  many  others  of  his  compositions,  had 
been  destroyed.  But  Franz  Lachner  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  it. 


the  quick  when  made  the  victim  of  low  jealousy, 
misrepresentation,  and  lies.  There  were  peo- 
ple in  Vienna  at  that  time  who  believed  that 
nothing  composed  by  an  Austrian  could  be 
compared  to  the  work  of  an  Italian,  and  who 
therefore  thought  it  the  correct  thing  to  find 
fault  with  everything  in  Haydn's  oratorio. 
The  master  was  more  embittered  by  these 
criticisms  than  he  was  pleased  at  the  praise. 
Gluck  had  often  advised  him  to  travel  in  Italy 
and  France — a  journey  which  would  brin#  him 
both  honor  and  fame.  Haydn  had  resisted 
the  temptation  heretofore  through  affection 
for  his  prince.  His  vexation  now  inclined 
him  to  follow  his  friend's  advice,  and  this  all 
the  more  because  the  celebrated  Peter  Salomon, 
of  London,  and  Prince  Oettingen-Wallerstein 
invited  him  to  that  city,  the  latter  accom- 
panying his  invitation  with  a  gold  snuffbox 
of  thirty-four  ducats  weight.  By  this  same 
step  Haydn  hoped  to  carry  out  another  wish 
of  his  heart,  by  resigning  to  his  brother  Mi- 
chael, who  was  Kapellmeister  in  Salzburg,  and 
whom  he  tenderly  loved,  his  own  good  and 
honorable  position  as  director  of  the  Esterhazy 
orchestra.  But  Michael  Haydn  declared  that 
he  could  not  tear  himself  away  from  Salzburg, 
and  Prince  Nikolaus  in  great  excitement  re- 
fused to  hear  of  Haydn's  departure. 

"Ask  what  you  will  of  me,1'  exclaimed  the 
Prince,  u  but  do  not  ask  this !  You  know 
how  highly  I  prize  you  ;  that  I  am  proud  of 
nothing  so  much  as  of  having  you  ;  that  my 
riches  afford  me  no  joy,  whilst  each  of  your 
compositions  gives  me  real  bliss.  Are  you  dis- 
satisfied with  your  condition  ?  Is  there  not  a 
little  troop  of  men,  each  of  whom  is  an  artist, 
under  your  baton  ?  Can  you  desire  better  in- 
terpreters of  your  genius  than  these  musicians, 
and  can  you  wish  for  a  more  grateful  Maecenas 
than  I  am  ?  How  long  is  it  since  you  assured 
me,  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  that  in  the  quiet 
home  that  I  had  given  you  you  could  pass  a 
contented  and  happy  life  !  How  often  have  I 
heard  you  utter  the  complaint  that  you  felt 
solitary  and  abandoned  in  the  noise  of  the 
world,  and  happy  and  rich  in  solitude  !  And 
now  everything  has  changed  for  you  !  What 
you  heretofore  considered  happiness  is  become 
burdensome ;  your  quiet  solitude  is  an  odious 
prison  ;  and  the  hated  noise  of  the  world,  the 
object  of  earnest  longing.  Haydn,  I  scarcely 
recognize  you  any  more ;  and  yet  I  have  a 
suspicion  of  what  has  startled  you  from  your 
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peace  and  would  drive  you  into  foreign  lauds. 
You  have  never  run  after  honor  and  lame ; 
but  when  they  came  to  you,  you  accepted 
them  with  that  innocent  joy  with  which  a 
child  reaches  out  its  hand  to  grasp  the  flowers 
of  spring,  not  suspecting  that  under  the  fair- 
est flowers  a  snake  may  lurk.  Your  temper  is 
soured  by  the  unfavorable  criticisms  that  have 
been  made  through  jealousy  ;  you  feel  the 
ground  burning  under  your  feet,  because  ha- 
tred makes  it  hot ;  you  long  for  other  people, 
because  amongst  the  thousands  that  honor 
you  there  are  a  few  that  maliciously  depteciate 
you.  Haydn,  if  you  intend  to  be  a  great  man, 
you  must  take  care  not  to  be  small  in  any- 
thing. You  must  not  have  weak  shoulders 
either  for  praise  or  blame,  and  must  hold  your 
head  and  your  heart  so  high  that  the  waves 
of  man's  approbation  or  disapprobation  can- 
not reach  them.  And  therefore  do  not  allow 
any  tempter  to  come  between  us,  because — and 
I  say  this  from  my  inmost  persuasion — he 
would  not  bestow  unmixed  joys  upon  you,  but 
would  break  off  the  fairest  flower  from  my  ex- 
istence. You  have  been  growing  dearer  to  me 
day  by  day,  and  it  has  long  been  my  fond 
dream  that  we  should  not  be  separated  in  life. 
Were  you  to  leave  me  it  would  be  a  severer 
wound  to  my  soul  than  any  that  this  change- 
able world  has  thus  far  inflicted." 

Haydn  was  speechless  with  emotion,  and 
seizing  the  Prince's  hand,  he  kissed  it  warmly. 

u  Matters  are  satisfactory  once  more,  then  ?  " 
Esterhazy  went  on,  smiling  contentedly.  "I 
suspect  now  that  you  do  not  keep  your  wine- 
cellar  in  good  order;  for  if  you  drank  only 
good  wine,  such  ugly  thoughts  could  not  en- 
ter your  head.  Here,  my  dear  sir,  is  a  roll  of 
one  hundred  ducats.  This  must  be  spent  in 
the  purchase  of  the  very  best  of  wine ;  and 
when  your  money  and  wine  are  gone,  come  to 
me  to  renew  the  medicine." 

Before  Haydn  returned  from  Vienna  to  his 
retreat  at  Esterhazy,  he  was  the  object  of  a 
special  distinction.  The  attention  of  the  im- 
perial court  having  been  called  to  his  eminent 
endowments,  the  wish  was  conveyed  to  him, 
through  Prince  Esterhazy,  that  he  would  write 
an  opera  for  the  imperial  theatre.  The  master 
was  very  happy,  for,  like  a  genuine  Austrian, 
he  bestowed  the  full  strength  of  his  love  on 
the  imperial  house. 

With  that  energy  and  restless  activity  pe- 
culiar to  him,  Haydn  set  to  work.  Esterhazy 


was  considerate  enough  to  make  but  few  de- 
mands on  the  services  of  his  Kapellmeister 
during  this  time,  well  knowing  that  his  com- 
position would  be  all  the  more  meritorious  the 
more  his  genius  was  bent  on  it  alone.  And 
he  already  rejoiced  by  anticipation  at  the  tri- 
umph of  the  master,  whom  he  saw  in  imagina- 
tion wearing  the  laurel  crown  of  fame. 
.  In  the  composition  of  the  comic  opera  La 
Vera  Costanza,  which  he  finished  in  a  short 
time,  Haydn  took  into  account  the  compass 
and  the  strength  of  the  male  and  female  voices 
in  the  imperial  orchestra,  so  that  each  part  was 
beforehand  destined  for  a  particular  person. 
He  believed,  and  not  without  reason,  that  he 
would  thus  heighten  the  effect  of  his  work. 

Full  of  happy  anticipations,  he  set  out  for 
Vienna,  after  repeatedly  going  over  the  parti- 
tion with  the  most  painstaking  industry,  and 
removing  even  the  slightest  unevennesses.  The 
reception  that  he  met  with  was  far  from  en- 
couraging. The  director  of  the  imperial  opera 
treated  him  in  an  unfriendly  manner,  and  told 
him  that  he  could  not  immediately  try  the 
partition ;  he  might  therefore  return  to  Eisen- 
stadt,  and  would  in  due  time  be  informed  as 
to  the  fate  of  his  opera.  Haydn  answered  in 
a  firm  tone  that  he  was  not  a  dilettante  who 
must  submit  his  work  to  examination ;  but 
that  there  was  an  imperial  order  to  be  obeyed, 
which  no  one  had  a  right  to  question. 

This  language  perplexed  and  displeased  the 
director.  Looking  over  his  shoulder  on  the 
insignificant  Kapellmeister,  he  yielded  in  ap- 
pearance, but  only  with  the  intention  of  plac- 
ing another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  opera.  In  glancing  over  the  man- 
uscript he  noticed  that  for  the  several  parts 
a  certain  person  had  been  kept  in  view,  and 
therefore  he  at  once  conceived  a  plan  that  would 
defeat  the  success  of  Haydn's  composition. 

Satisfied  with  the  promise  that,  since  it  was 
the  will  of  the  Emperor,  the  study  of  the  opera 
would  be  at  once  begun,  although  better  works 
would  have  to  be  laid  aside  on  its  account, 
Haydn  spent  some  pleasant  days  in  Vienna. 
Having  no  guile  in  his  own  heart  he  sus- 
pected none  in  others,  and  therefore  felt  no 
uneasiness.  He  became  intimate  with  Mozart, 
with  whom  he  formed  a  close  and  life-long 
friendship.  The  nobility  and  the  musical  so- 
cieties vied  with  each  other  to  draw  Ester- 
hazy's  Kapellmeister  into  their  circles,  in  some 
cases  for  no  better  reason  than  because  a  ray 
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of  imperial  favor  had  fallen  on  him.  Day  by 
day  the  circle  of  his  friends  and  admirers 
widened,  and  as  his  enemies  kept  quiet  mean- 
while, the  unsuspecting  Haydn  forgot  that 
there  were  any  that  bore  him  enmity. 

After  two  weeks  a  servant  announced  to 
Haydn  that  on  the  next  day  the  first  act  of 
La  Vera  Costanza  would  be  tried  in  the  con- 
cert hall.  The  master  passed  a  sleepless  night ; 
it  was  only  when  the  first  appearance  of  dawn 
began  to  shine  in  the  east  that  he  dozed  off. 
At  the  appointed  hour  he  entered  the  hall. 
Few  of  the  musicians  greeted  him ;  most  of 
them  measured  him  with  cold  looks.  The  di- 
rector nodded  his  head  with  haughty  conde- 
scension. 

"Herr  Haydn  can  sit  wherever  it  will  suit 
him/1  said  he,  pointing  with  his  staff  to  some 
empty  chairs. 

"But  I  positively  insist  on  directing  my 
own  work." 

44  You  ?  "  was  the  insulting  reply.  "  There 
is  only  one  that  directs  here,  and  that  is  I." 

By  an  effort  Haydn  controlled  himself. 
Leaning  against  a  pillar  to  one  side  of  the  hall, 
he  waited  for  the  opening  of  the  performance. 
The  overture  was  faultless,  and  brilliantly  ex- 
ecuted. Haydn's  soul  exulted.  The  prima 
donna  began  to  sing.  Haydn  looked  up,  star- 
tled ;  it  was  not  the  one  for  whom  the  part 
had  been  intended.  Thus  it  was  all  through. 
Not  one  vocalist  had  the  part  intended  for  him 
or  her.  Though  the  instrumental  work  was 
faultless,  the  voices  struggled  wretchedly  with 
the  high  notes  and  the  low.  Haydn  put  his 
hands  to  his  face  and  wept. 

"It  will  not  go  !"  cried  the  director, giving 
the  sign  to  stop. 

He  slowly  walked  down  the  steps  of  the 
orchestra  and  went  over  to  Haydn.  "You 
see  that  your  work  is  a  failure, — could  not  but 
be  a  failure." 

He  spoke  this  so  coldly,  so  venomously,  that 
the  veins  in  Haydn's  forehead  swelled  with 
indignation.  "Yes,  you  are  right:  my  opera 
is  a  failure ;  not,  however,  because  it  is  bad, 
but  because  you  are  bad." 

The  director  bristled  up. 

"Allow  me  to  finish,"  continued  Haydn. 
"  You  knew  that  I  had  measured  each  part  ac- 
cording to  the  compass  of  voice  of  each  singer. 
Had  you  respected  this,  as  it  was  your  duty  to 
do,  there  should  be  no  discord,  still  less  a  fail- 
ure." 


"As  it  was  my  duty  !"  repeated  the  other, 
mockingly  ;  "sir,  I  owe  you  no  duty."" 

"  Then  I  claim  the  justice  that  you  owe  to 
the  author  of  a  work." 

"  I  owe  you  nothing  whatsoever." 

"And  if  I  entreat  you  ?  " 

The  director  turned  his  back  on  him,  laugh- 
ing. l>  If  your  composition  is  a  piece  of  patch- 
work," he  said,  scornfully,  "  where  each  piece 
is  cut  out  for  a  particular  place,  and  can  fit 
nowhere  else,  then  I  pity  you  ! " 

Haydn  stormed  out  of  the  hall.  An  hour 
later,  the  director  of  the  imperial  orchestra 
received  a  note  reading  thus  : 

"  I  demand  ray  opera  back.  HAYDN." 

The  malicious  man  'had  not  expect*  d  this. 
He  saw  now  that  Haydn  read  through  his  in- 
trigue, and  was  man  enough  to  checkmate  it. 

"  Tell  the  maestro  that  I  wish  to  see  him," 
he  said  to  the  messenger. 

"  I  have  been  expressly  ordered  not  to  return 
without  the  partition." 

"  Take  the  rubbish  along,  then  ! "  exclaimed 
the  director,  as  he  threw  the  whole  bundle  of 
papers  at  the  servant's  feet. 

No  sooner  did  Haydn  receive  his  opera  than 
he  hastened  to  the  palace.  He  demanded  an 
audience  of  the  Emperor.  The  lord  chamber- 
lain elevated  his  eyebrows. 

"Monsieur,  the  hour  when  sa  Majeste  is 
pleased  to  receive  has  long  since  passed ;  and 
besides,  your  toilet  is  fort  mat  soignee  for  a 
representation." 

"  I  regret  both  particulars,"  answered 
Haydn,  bowing;  "and  yet  I  earnestly  request 
you  to  announce  me.  If  his  Majesty  refuses 
to  see  me,  I  depart  in  all  resignation  ;  but  by 
no  one  else  will  I  be  put  off  to-day." 

"  But  tell  me  who  you  are,  then  ?  " 

"Joseph  Haydn." 

"  Fort  bien.  It  is  already  something  when  a 
man  has  a  name.  Tell  me  now,  however,  are 
you  a  tailor  or  a  grocer  or  an  honest  bourgeois  ?  " 

"  Kapellmeister  of  Prince  Nikolaus  Ester- 
hazy." 

"Ah!"  The  gentleman  bowed  slightly, 
not  to  "Joseph  Haydn,"  but  to  the  name  of 
Prince  Esterhazy,  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  fa- 
vor with  the  Emperor.  He  disappeared,  re- 
turned after  a  while,  bowed  a  little  lower,  and 
said  :  "  Sa  Majestt  I'  Empereur  is  pleased  gra- 
ciously to  admit  you." 

"  Now,  Haydn  ! "  cried  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
cordially,  "  is  the  opera  ready  ?  " 
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"Yea,  your  Majesty:  it  is  quite  ready;  I 
only  beg'leave  to  bury  it." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  No  Prince  of  Habsburg's  house  has  yet  sat 
on  the  throne  of  Austria  who  so  regarded  his 
children's  blood  and  protected  their  rights  as 
your  Majesty.  Therefore  I  come,  not  as  a 
petitioner,  but  as  an  accuser." 

Haydn  then  related  briefly  the  injustice 
done  him.  The  Emperor  stamped  his  foot. 

"  Low  set  of  slaves  that  they  are  !  Every 
breath  that  these  fellows  draw  is  intrigue.  I 
am  ashamed  to  have  such  people  near  me. 
Haydn,  you  shall  have  satisfaction." 

"  Your  Majesty,  I  have  myself  taken  satis- 
faction :  I  have  withdrawn  my  opera." 

"  But  the  opera  was  written  at  my  request," 
replied  the  Emperor.  u  Therefore  it  is  mine, 
and  you  have  not  the  right  to  withhold  it  from 
me." 

"Your  Majesty,  the  will  of  the  greatest  em- 
peror must  sometimes  yield  to  that  of  a  sub- 
ject. The  misfortune  of  crowned  heads  is, 
that  when  they  are  bestowing  benefits  with 
one  hand,  they  cannot  with  the  other  strangle 
the  thousands  of  serpents  that  squirm  round 
the  foot  of  the  throne.  Yes :  were  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  prince's  heart  those  of  his  people, 
and  did  he  not  often  grasp  the  hand  of  a  Judas, 
there  would  be  only  happiness  and  weal  for 
the  people  of  Austria.  There  was  a  time  when 
any  "bungler  from  Italy  or  France  was  in  all 
things  regarded  as  a  master,  whilst  the  master, 
sprung  from  our  own  blood,  was  hardly  es- 
teemed equal  to  a  bungler.  That  was  and  is 
a  stain  on  Austria.  The  Italian,  the  stranger, 
is  made  at  home,  whilst  the  Austrian  of  gen- 
ius may  sit  down  to  table  with  the  servants." 

"Haydn,  you  can  be  bitter,  very  bitter  !" 

"But  truthful,  your  Majesty.  Look  back 
one  hundred  years,  and  you  must  acknowledge 
that  I  am  in  the  right.  I  have  a  petition  to 
make,  your  Majesty !" 

"  It  is  granted." 

"I  petition  not  for  myself.  In  the  firma- 
ment of  Austria  a  star  has  arisen.  It  is  Mo- 
zart. Show  him  your  favor." 

"And  Haydn?" 

"  There  is  another  Haydn,  your  Majesty.  It 
is  my  dear  brother  Michael  in  Salzburg.  He 
is  an  honorable  man  and  a  great  one,  and  pious 
and  good.  Take  him  under  your  protection." 

"And  yourself?" 

"  I  return  home  to  Eisenstadt  to  my  Prince." 


"And  your  opera  ?  " 

"  I  composed  it  from  the  very  fulness  of  my 
soul.  At  each  note  I  thought  of  my  Emperor. 
That  I  now  take  my  work  home  with  me  is  not 
my  fault  I  have  merited  no  thanks  for  the 
former,  nor  do  I  deserve  blame  for  the  latter." 

"  Haydn,"  exclaimed  the  Emperor,  sorrow- 
fully, "  would  that  I  possessed  your  power ! 
When  you  go  home  to  your  orchestra  and 
raise  your  sceptre,  all  obey  you  willingly.  A 
sign  from  you,  and  your  will  is  law.  You  are 
more  of  an  emperor  than  I  am,  and  in  a  nobler 
kingdom  than  mine." 

When  in  the  fall  of  1779  the  Emperor  Jo- 
seph visited  Prince  Nikolaus,  he  had  the  pleas- 
ant surprise  of  hearing  La  Vera  Costanza  ex- 
ecuted in  the  Prince's  theatre  in  a  manner 
truly  artistic.  The  noble  monarch  was  filled 
with  admiration  of  the  master's  work  ;  still, 
he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  how 
much  he  regretted  that  this  composition,  full 
of  beauty  and  sublimity,  had  not  also  been 
produced  in  Vienna. 

"  Haydn,  it  was  cruel  of.  you  to  take  back 
your  opera,"  he  said. 

"  Your  Majesty,"  answered  Esterhazy,  tak- 
ing his  Kapellmeister's  part,  and  speaking  out 
frankly,  "not  only  did  Haydn  act  just  as  I 
should  have  wished  him  to  do,  but,  much  as  I 
love  him,  I  should  have  dismissed  him  from 
my  service  had  he  acted  otherwise.  My  Haydn 
is  too  great  and  too  good  to  be  made  the  foot- 
ball of  the  malicious  intrigues  of  worthless 


men. 


(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


Hymn  to  Our  Lady  of  Purity. 


BY    T.   J.   J. 


I p|  STAR  OF  JACOB!  glittering  bright, 
*+*   With  semblance  from  the  Day-Star  lent ; 
Aurora  !  than  which  naught  more  pure 

Shines  out  from  all  the  firmament ! 
In  snowy  stoles  the  virgins  strew 

Thy  path  with  flowers,  lilies  white  ; 
But  lilies'  whiteness  dims  before 

The  chasteness  of  thy  bosom's  light. 

CHORUS. 

Attuning  feeble  tongues  of  earth 
With  lauds  angelic  rising  high, 
.     Let  us  with  mortal  voices  lift 
The  Virgin's  praises  to  the  sky. 
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ii. 
Of  virgins,  Guardian  renowned  ; 

God's  Mother,  Maid  inviolate  ; 
Our  blessed  Hope,  the  Joy  of  bliss, 

Of  the  celestial  Court  the  Gate  ! 
To  Satan  thou  impervious  Tower, 

To  shipwreck'ed  sinners,  friendly  Star  ! 
Protect  us  from  the  demon's  frauds, 

And  by  thy  light  direct  from  far. 

CHORUS. 
Dispel  of  error  every  cloud, 

Safe  guide  us  thro*  the  treacherous  sands: 
From  wandering  midst  such  furious  storms, 

Direct  the  path  to  heavenly  lands  ! 


The  Conversion  of  Dupuytren. 


Dupuytren  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
surgeons  of  France  in  modern  times.  His 
readiness  of  resource  in  the  most  difficult  cases, 
his  piercing  eye,  his  unerring  judgment  and 
hand,  placed  him  at  the  very  head  of  his  pro- 
fession. His  remarkable  talent  had  gained 
him  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  all  his  con- 
freres; but  he  never  inspired  his  patients  or 
his  pupils  with  affection  for  himself.  His 
character  was  harsh,  cold,  despotic.  It  seemed 
as  though  he  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for 
mankind,  and  appeared  to  be  entirely  wanting 
in  those  gentle  and  winning  virtues  which  are 
the  charms  of  private  life.  Dupuytren  was  a 
man  of  action ;  he  was  almost  constantly  at 
work,  and  there  are  few  whose  life  was  as  full 
of  usefulness  as  his.  In  summer  and  winter 
he  rose  at  5  o'clock  ;  at  7  he  went  to  the  H0tel 
Dieu,  where  he  remained  till  11 ;  then  he  made 
his  round  of  visits,  after  which  he  went  home 
and  held  consultations,  which  usually  lasted 
until  night. 

On  one  occasion  these  consultations  had 
continued  till  a  much  later  hour  than  usual, 
and  Dupuytren,  quite  worn  out,  was  prepar- 
ing to  retire,  when  one  more  visitor  presented 
himself.  The  caller  was  a  little  old  man,  and 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  guess  his  age.  In 
his  blue  eyes,  his  countenance,  his  gestures, 
his  whole  bearing,  there  was  a  happy  blending 
of  goodness,  timidity  and  sweetness  that  was 
exquisite.  In  his  right  hand  he  carried  a  cane. 
His  black  dress  and  his  tonsure  showed  him  to 
be  a  priest. 

Dupuytren  fixed  his  cold  and  gloomy  look 
on  him.  "  What  ails  you  ?  "  he  asked,  harshly. 


"  Monsieur  le  Docteur,"  answered  the  priest, 
gently,  u  I  will  first  ask  your  permission  to  sit 
down,  as  my  limbs  are  somewhat  feeble.  About 
two  years  ago  a  swelling  appeared  on  my  neck. 
The  health  officer  of  my  village — I  am  pastor 
of  a  parish  not  far  from  Nemours — told  me  at 
first  that  it  was  nothing  ;  but  it  continued  to 
grow,  and  after  five  months  an  abscess  was 
formed.  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  a  good  part 
of  the  time,  but  I  found  no  relief.  And  then 
I  was  obliged  to  be  around  a  great  deal,  for  I 
am  alone  to  attend  to  four  parishes.11 

M  Show  me  your  neck.11 

The  priest  did  so,  and  continued :  "  My 
good  people  have  urged  me  to  come  to  Paris 
and  consult  you.  It  took  me  some  time  to 
make  up  my  mind,  for  such  a  journey  is  ex- 
pensive, and  I  have  many  poor  people  in  my 
parish ;  but  I  had  to  yield  to  their  urgency, 
and  so  set  out.11 

Dupuytren  continued  his  examination  for  a 
long  time.  The  sore  was  ghastly,  and  it  sur- 
prised him  that  the  patient  was  able  to  be  up 
at  all.  He  drew  the  lips  of  the  abscess  wide 
apart,  examined  the  neighboring  parts,  press- 
ing on  them  so  heavily  that  it  was  enough  to 
make  the  patient  faint ;  but  he  did  not  even 
stir.  When  the  doctor  had  finished  the  ex- 
amination, he  let  go  the  priest's  head,  which 
he  had  been  holding  with  his  hands ;  then, 
looking  at  him  steadily,  he  said,  in  his  rough 
way,  and  in  a  tone  that  left  no  room  for  hope  : 
"  I  must  tell  you,  Monsieur  I' Abbe,  that  there 
is  no  remedy  for  such  a  case  as  yours :  you 
must  die.11 

Without  a  word  the  priest  gathered  up  his 
bandages  and  replaced  them  ;  Dupuytren  still 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  him.  When  he  had 
done  wrapping  himself  up,  the  priest  took 
from  his  pocket  a  five-franc  piece  rolled  up  in 
paper,  and  placed  it  on  the  mantelpiece,  say- 
ing :  "  Monsieur  le  Docteur,  I  am  not  rich, 
and  there  are  many  poor  people  in  my  parish ; 
pardon  me  if  I  am  not  able  to  pay  a  larger 
fee  for  a  consultation  with  Dr.  Dupuytren." 
Then  he  added,  very  gently,  and  with  a  sweet 
smile :  u  I  am  glad  that  I  came  to  you,  for 
now  at  least  I  know  my  fate.  Perhaps  you 
might  have  announced  it  more  delicately ;  I 
am  sixty-five  years  old,  and  at  my  age  life  has 
a  certain  value.  But  I  am  not  offended,  how- 
ever, nor  have  you  taken  me  by  surprise.  I 
have  long  since  been  prepared  for  this.  Adieu, 
Monsieur  le  Docteur."  And  he  departed. 
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Dupuytren  remained  buried  in  thought. 
That  iron  nature,  that  great  genius,  had  come 
in  contact  with  a  poor  old  man,  without  name 
and  without  prestige,  who  esteemed  his  life  as 
of  no  value  in  itself;  and  in  this  weak  and 
suffering  frame  the  great  doctor  discovered 
a  heart  and  a  will  even  stronger  than  his 
own  ;  he  felt  that  in  this  courageous  priest  he 
had  found  his  master.  Suddenly  he  ran  to  the 
head  of  the  stairs.  The  priest  was  going  down 
slowly,  supporting  himself  by  the  baluster. 
"  Monsieur  I' Abbe"  he  called,  "will  you  please 
come  back  ?  " 

The  priest  returned. 

"There  is,  perhaps,  one  chance  of  saving 
your  life,  if  you  wish  me  to  perform  an  opera- 
tion on  you." 

"  Mon  Dieu,  Monsieur  le  Docteur,"  answered 
the  priest,  laying  down  his  stick  and  hat,  "it 
was  only  for  that  purpose  that  I  came  to  Paris. 
Cut  and  carve  as  much  as  you  please." 

"But  it  may  be  a  useless  attempt,  after  all, 
and  it  will  be  a  long  and  painful  operation." 

"  Perform  the  operation,  however,  Monsieur 
le  Docteur:  cut  as  much  as  may  be  required ; 
I  can  stand  the  pain.  My  poor  parishioners 
will  be  so  delighted  ! " 

"Very  well,  then.  You  are  to  go  to  the 
H6tel  Dieu— St.  Agnes's  Hall.  The  good  Sis- 
ters will  do  everything  to  make  you  comfort- 
able. Take  a  good  night's  rest,  and  to-morrow 
or  the  day  after  we  will  begin  the  operation  at 
an  early  hour." 

"So  be  it,  Monsieur  le  Docteur;  I  thank 
you,"  answered  the  priest. 

Dupuytren  hastily  wrote  some  lines  and 
handed  them  to  the  priest,  who  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  hospital,  where  the  Sisters  received 
him  with  the  greatest  kindness.  On  the  third 
day,  the  pupils  of  the  doctor  had  hardly  as- 
sembled when  Dupuytren  arrived.  He  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  priest's  bed,  followed  by 
his  numerous  cortege^  and  at  once  began  the 
operation.  It  lasted  twenty-five  minutes,  and 
was  attended  by  considerable  loss  of  blood ; 
but  the  patient  bore  the  cruel  pain  with  un- 
flinching courage.  When  the  spectators  with- 
drew, breathing  a  sigh  of  relief,  Dupuytren 
said  joyfully  to  the  patient :  "  I  think  every- 
thing will  go  on  nicely  now.  You  must  have 
suffered  much,  did  you  not  ?  " 

"A  little,  but  I  tried  to  think  of  something 
else.  I  feel  much  relieved  now." 

Dupuytren  examined  him  for  a  while  with 


the  closest  attention,  and  presently  the  sick 
man  fell  asleep  ;  then  the  doctor  drew  the  cur- 
tains around  the  bed,  and  withdrew. 

Every  morning  afterwards  when  Dupuytren 
arrived,  he  broke  through  one  of  his  old  and 
long- established  habits,  and  passed  by  all  the 
other  beds  to  make  his  first  visit  to  his  favor- 
ite patient.  Afterwards,  when  the  priest  was 
able  to  be  up  a  little  and  to  move  around,  he 
took  his  arm  in  his  and  walked  with  him  across 
the  hall.  Whoever  knew  the  doctor  before 
could  not  but  consider  this  change  from  his 
usual  hard-heartedness  as  something  very  ex- 
traordinary. 

When  the  good  priest  was  sufficiently  recov- 
ered to  bear  the  journey,  he  took  his  leave  of 
the  Sisters  and  the  doctor,  and  went  home  to 
his  beloved  parishioners. 

About  a  year  afterwards,  Dupuytren,  as  he 
entered  the  Hotel  Dieu,  saw  the  priest  coming 
forward  to  meet  him.  He  still  wore  his  dark 
dress,  but  it  was  covered  with  dust,  as  if  he 
had  made  a  long  journey  on  foot.  On  his  arm 
he  carried  a  good-sized  basket,  carefully  fas- 
tened with  strings.  Dupuytren  received  him 
most  cordially,  asked  whether  the  operation 
had  left  any  disagreeable  consequences,  and 
then  inquired  the  reason  of  his  journey  to 
Paris. 

1  "Monsieur  le  Docteur"  answered  the  priest, 
"to-day  is  the  anniversary  of  your  operation  on 
me.  I  did  not  wish  to  let  the  6th  of  May  pass 
without  coming  to  see  you  and  bringing  you 
a  slight  token  of  my  gratitude.  In  this  basket 
there  are  two  fine  hens  from  my  poultry  yard, 
and  some  pears  from  my  garden,  such  as  you 
can  hardly  find  in  Paris.  I  want  you  to  prom- 
ise me  that  you  will  taste  these  things." 

Dupuytren  pressed  his  hand  warmly,  and 
invited  him  to  dinner  at  his  residence ;  but 
this  invitation  was  declined.  The  good  priest 
could  not  delay,  the  sick  of  his  parish  claiming 
his  immediate  return. 

Two  years  afterwards  the  venerable  priest 
came  again  on  the  6th  of  May  with  his  basket. 
The  doctor  was  touched  by  these  visits.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  Dupuytren  felt  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  malady  that  terminated 
his  precious  life,  and  against  which  all  the  re- 
sources of  science  were  ineffectual.  He  set 
out  for  Italy.  Though  counselled  tjy  the  united 
faculty  to  undertake  the  journey,  he  himself 
felt  no  hopes  of  being  benefited  by  it.  How- 
ver,  when  he  returned  to  France,  in  March, 
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1834,  his  state  seemed  to  be  somewhat  im- 
proved ;  but  this  improvement  was  only  in  ap- 
pearance, and  Dupuytren  was  well  aware  of  the 
fact.  He  felt  that  he  was  a  doomed  man,  and 
his  character  became  more  gloomy  as  the  fatal 
term  approached.  In  his  last  sad  hours,  that 
moral  solitude,  that  isolation  that  he  had  made 
for  himself,  served  as  a  solemn  warning.  One 
evening,  as  he  lay  on  his  bed  of  suffering,  he 
called  his  adopted  son,  who  was  in  attendance 
in  the  next  room,  and  dictated  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing brief  letter : 

"To  MONSIEUR  LE  CURE,  OK  THE  PARISH  OF . 

"Mv  DEAR  ABBE: — The  doctor,  in  his  turn,  has 
need  of  you.    Come  at  once:  you  may  be  too  late. 
"  Your  friend, 

"  DUPUYTREN." 

The  priest  hastened  to  the  doctor,  and  re- 
mained a  long  time  in  private  conversation 
with  him  in  his  room.  When  he  left  the 
dying  man,  his  eyes  were  moist  and  his  face 
showed  deep  emotion.  The  day  following  Du- 
puytren sent  for  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  It 
was  on  the  8th  of  April,  1834,  that  the  great 
surgeon  died.  On  the  day  of  his  burial  the 
heavens  were  overcast,  a  fine  rain,  mixed  with 
snow,  fell  all  day,  and  yet  an  immense  crowd 
attended  the  funeral  services.  The  Church  of 
St.  Eustache  could  hardly  admit  the  numer- 
ous cortege. 

Holiness  had  conquered  a  man  whose  hard 
nature  nothing  else  could  touch.  And  to  ef- 
fect this  neither  arguments  nor  warnings  were 
required ;  the  example  of  virtue  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  grace  of  God  on  the  other, 
gained  the  heart  of  the  great  physician.  The 
Blessed  Virgin  also  had  a  hand  in  the  matter, 
as  the  good  priest  expressed  it ;  for  the  latter, 
after  his  cure,  had  not  ceased  to  beg  the 
Mother  of  Mercy  to  bestow  the  life  of  grace 
on  him  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  life 

of  the  body. 

— •  »  • 

THE  name  Roma,  which  comes  down  from 
the  old  Pelasgic  days  and  signifies  strength,  is, 
with  the  letters  placed  in  inverted  order,  amor, 
which  is  love.  It  is  as  if  from  the  very  foun- 
dation of  that  mighty  power  which  was  to  rule 
the  world  by  strength,  its  name  contained  a 
prophecy  of  the  mightier  power  that  should 
succeed  it  and  rule  the  world  by  love. 

No  wrong  done  by  another  can  degrade  us, 
unless  we  suffer  it  to  drag  us  down  to  hatred 
and  revenge. 


The  Last  Sermon  of  Father  Burke,  0.  P. 


PREACHED  IK  ST.  FRANCIS  XAVIER'S  CHURCH,  DUB- 
LIN, ON  SUNDAY,  JUNE  24TH.* 

The  Gospel  of  the  day,  from  St.  Mark,  (chap- 
ter viii,  1-9,)  with  its  touching  narrative  of 
the  charity  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  miraculous 
multiplication  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  afforded 
a  most  suitable  text  for  the  occasion. 

"  BELOVED  BRETHREN  : — We  have  seen  in 
this  day's  Gospel  how  for  three  long  days  and 
three  long  nights  the  multitude  had  followed 
our  Lord,  hanging  so  upon  His  words,  and  so 
carried  away  by  them,  that  they  had  never 
noted  their  own  material  wants ;  but  Jesus,  in 
His  loving  kindness,  thought  for  those  who 
had  no  thought  for  themselves,  and  calling 
His  disciples  He  desired  food  to  be  brought 
for  them.  Seven  small  loaves  and  a  few  little 
fishes  were  all  to  be  procured — think  of  that, 
my  brethren — seven  small  loaves  and  a  few 
little  fish  for  four  thousand  hungry  people ! 
But  our  Lord  bade  His  disciples  hand  them 
around,  and,  lo  !  there  was  enough,  and  more 
than  enough  for  all ;  and  there  were  left  of  the 
fragments,  after  all  were  filled,  seven  basketsful. 

"Note  well,  my  brethren,  how  this  .miracle 
was  performed.  It  was  not  in  the  hands  of 
Jesus  the  bread  was  multiplied,  but  in  the 
hands  of  those  that,  in  obedience  to  Him,  went 
round  with  the  food  ;  for  He  made  use  then,  as 
He  so  often  has  done  since,  of  poor  weak  men 
to  be  the  instruments  of  His  power. 

"And  now,  iny  brethren,  I  tell  you  that 
you  are  called  upon  this  day  to  do  even  a 
greater  work  than  was  performed  then  ;  for  on 
that  occasion  four  thousand  were  fed,  and  on 
this  day  you  are  asked  to  save  the  lives  of  five 
thousand  little  children,  whose  existence,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  in  human  probability  de- 
pends upon  your  more  than  generosity  to-day. 

"  I  declare  to  you,  my  brethren,  that  three 
times  I  took  the  pen  in  my  hand  to  write  to 
those  that  conduct  this  great  charity,  and  de- 
clare to  them  that  I  was  ill,  almost  even  unto 
death,  and  physically  unable  to  stand  in  this 
pulpit ;  three  times,  my  brethren,  I  laid  it 
down  again,  for  I  heard  the  voices  of  these  five 
thousand  children  ringing  in  my  ears — 'Fa- 
ther, plead  for  us  !' — and  I  said  :  'What  mat- 

*  Father  Burke  died  on  July  2d. 
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ters  one  life  if  it  can  save  many  ?   what  mat- 
ters it  if  I  die  and  my  children  are  saved  ? ' 

"For  five  long  months — since  February 
last — these  poor  little  ones  have  enjoyed  one 
good,  nourishing  meal  each  day,  through  the 
exertions  of  those  that  have  spared  no  time 
or  trouble  for  the  love  of  God  to  save  them. 
North,  south,  east,  and  west,  were  appealed  to, 
and  nobly  responded  to  the  cry  ;  but  now  the 
fountains  of  charity  are  dried  up.  A  little  later, 
and  the  earth  itself  will  open  her  bosom  and 
prove  a  bountiful  mother  to  these  little  ones ; 
a  few  weeks  more,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of 
their  natural  food.  But  nature  is  slow  in  her 
movements,  and  cannot  be  hurried  or  quick- 
ened by  any  need  of  those  that  depend  upon 
her,  and  six  long  weeks  must  elapse  before  she 
will  respond  to  the  cry  of  want. 

'•  There  are  funds  now  only  for  one  week  and 
three  days  to  feed  these  five  thousand.  Think 
of  it,  my  brethren ;  one  week  from  to-day,  Sun- 
day— then  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and, 
oh,  good  God !  Thursday,  the  dark  angels  of 
hunger  and  death  will  swoop  over  these  little 
ones,  and  declare  before  Heaven  that  charity 
is  dead  in  the  hearts  of  men.  And  what  a 
death,  my  brethren  !  not  one  fell  stroke,  but 
the  slow,  lingering,  awful  death  of  starvation. 

"  Many  a  time  have  I  stood  in  this  pulpit, 
many  a  time  have  I  appealed  to  you  in  this 
great  city,  and  never  in  vain.  Your  charity 
has  flowed  as  fountains  in  the  several  channels 
of  the  great  works  of  mercy  ;  but  I  declare  to 
you,  my  brethren,  I  never  before  advocated  a 
charity  that  appeals  more  to  the  noblest  feeling 
of  humanity.  It  must  be  no  case  of  common 
generosity  to-day;  you  must  give  munificently, 
extravagantly,  feeling  that  five  thousand  little 
lives  are  hanging  upon  your  liberality.  Give, 
then  !  I  would  that  my  appeal  could  be  longer 
and  stronger,  but  as  my  strength  is  too  ex- 
hausted to  plead  their  cause  further,  I  lay  it 
on  the  altar  of  God,  in  the  hands  of  that  God 
who  has  declared  what  is  done  to  the  least  of 
His  little  ones  is  done  unto  Him.  He  provides 
for  the  young  of  the  raven  on  the  wing,  but 
He  leaves  to  us  the  privilege  of  providing  for 
those  that  have  immortal  souls.  Refuse,  and 
the  little  ones  will  clamor  to  Him, l  Father,  we 
asked  for  bread,  and  there  was  none  to  give.' 

"  But  it  will  not  be  so  with  those  here  ;  they 
will  act  in  the  true  spirit  of  charity,  and  the 
great  Giver  of  all  good  gifts  will  give  them 
every  blessing  in  life  and  in  death." 


A  Cloister  Flower. 


The  life  of  a  religious  is  so  almost  necessarily  a 
part  of  the  community  life,  is  so  interwoven  with 
the  web  and  woof  of  her  convent's  story,  that  it  is 
seldom  possible  to  detach  it  from  its  surroundings 
without  injury  to  itself.  We  feel  that  it  needs 
the  convent  atmosphere  to  soften  its  outlines,  the 
tender  background  of  convent  customs  to  harmo- 
nize its  tints.  But  sometimes  a  gentle  figure 
stands  out  from  among  its  Sisters  in  a  way  to 
tempt  the  pen  to  delineate  its  graces.  We  may 
excuse  ourselves  by  saying  that  we  do  this  for 
the  edification  of  those  in  the  world  who  knew 
and  loved,  even  venerated  her,  yet,  perhaps,  were 
only  dimly  conscious  of  the  thoughts  and  ideas 
which  made  the  charm  of  her  character ;  or  we 
may  say  that  we  do  it  for  the  edification  of  her 
Sisters  in  religion.  We  believe  both  these  ends 
will  be  attained  by  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Sister 
Maria  della  Presentazione,  of  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Cross  ;  and  we  believe  this,  because  the  story 
of  a  life  so  exalted  in  its  motives,  so  harmonious 
in  its  expressions,  is  of  all  others  "a  thing  of 
beauty,"  which  may  well  be  "a  joy  forever";  tak- 
ing hold  of  the  imagination  so  as  to  raise  the 
ideals  of  even  ordinary  existences. 

Lizzie  and  Laura  Tong  (twins)  were  born  in 
Carroll,  Ohio,  Sunday,  March  9,  1851,  of  highly 
respectable  parents.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  they 
entered  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Notre  Dame,  Indi- 
ana, as  pupils,  Saturday,  September  7,  1861.  They 
were  baptized  there,  by  special  permission  of  their 
parents  (then  non-Catholic),  November  1,  1865 ; 
and,  passing  through  a  thorough  course  of  stud- 
ies, they  graduated  with  the  highest  honors 
June  24, 1869. 

At  this  precise  point  we  must  pause  in  copying 
the  notes  sent  to  us,  and  recall  the  picture  of  this 
graduation  in  the  old  exhibition  hall  of  St.  Mary's. 
The  twin  sisters  were  dressed  precisely  alike,  as 
they  always  were  ;  for  if  one  lost  a  button  from 
her  dress  which  could  not  be  replaced,  the  other 
cut  off  the  corresponding  one  from  her  own  dress. 
On  this  day  they  carried  their  graduating  essays 
connected  by  a  ribbon  ;  one  essay  was  on  "  Light," 
the  other  "Shadow";  and  the  two  essays  really 
made  one.  The  simplicity  of  their  plain  white 
dresses  was  equalled  by  the  simplicity  of  their  un- 
affected manners,  and  by  the  unaffected  elegance 
of  their  essays,  the  covers  of  which  had  been  illus- 
trated by  the  brush  of  another  sister  by  birth  as 
well  as  sister  in  religion.  Their  life  in  the  world 
was  short,  for  they  entered  the  novitiate  as  postu- 
lants on  the  Feast  of  the  Seven  Dolors,  September 
19th,  and  received  the  holy  habit  on  the  Feast  of 
the  Purity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  October  17th  of 
the  same  year  (1869). 
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After  a  careful  trial  of  their  vocation,  they  were 
allowed  to  make  their  profession  and  vows  on  the 
double,  or,  as  we  may  say,  twin  Festival  of  the 
Presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple  and  of  the 
Purification  of  His  Blessed  Mother,  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 2, 1873,— it  being  also  their  name  feast  as 
religious,  Laura  having  received  the  name  of  Sis- 
ter Maria  della  Puriticazione,  Li/zie  that  of  Sister 
Maria  della  Presenta/.ione.  From  their  infancy 
they  had  never  been  separated ;  and  in  religion, 
not  from  their  own  request— for  at  the  call  of  obe- 
dience they  were  prepared  for  such  a  sacrifice, 
knowing  well  the  value  of  conformity  to  God's 
holy  will— but  from  the  same  beautiful  religious 
sentiment  which  had  given  them  their  twin  names 
and  twin  feasts,  and  by,  it  may  be,  an  inscruta- 
ble design  of  Providence,  their  superiors  never 
deemed  it  necessary  either  temporally  or  spiritu- 
ally to  demand  this  sacrifice.  No  doubt  they  re- 
membered the  story  of  the  twins,  SS.  Benedict 
and  Scholastica  :  how  they  were  united  at  birth, 
in  religion,  and  in  the  tomb, — the  last  by  the  or- 
der of  St.  Benedict  himself. 

Both  taught  in  the  Academy.  Sister  M.  Pres- 
entazione  became  in  time  directress  of  the  Soci- 
eties of  the  Children  of  Mary  and  of  the  Holy 
Angels,  besides  being  the  Prefect  of  the  Juniors. 
In  these  difficult  employments  she  ever  kept  be- 
fore her  God's  will,  and  was  directed  by  her  supe- 
riors and  her  Rule,  gaining  respect,  and  edifying 
her  companions  and  pupils  by  her  gentleness  and 
silent  obedience.  During  four  years  thus  spent 
in  the  congenial  duty  of  instructing  youth.  God 
demanded  many  sacrifices  of  her :  loss  of  parents, 
anxieties  for  souls  dear  to  her  ;  afflictions  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  at  last  the  loss  of  health.  May  14, 
1877,  she  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  infirmary,  and 
only  left  it  for  a  brief  interval  during  six  years. 
Then  it  was  that  God  permitted  to  appear  (though 
herself  in  her  humility  unconscious  of  their  posses- 
sion) her  time-earned  virtues  of  docility,  patience, 
confidence,  and  conformity,  which  were  the  founda- 
tion of  her  wonderful  spirit  of  detachment  which 
showed  itself  under  every  circumstance,  obeying 
the  wishes  of  her  superiors,  the  infirmarian,  and 
those  appointed  to  watch  over  her  during  those 
years  of  intense  suffering.  Her  disease  was  inani- 
tion— complete  wasting  away  on  account  of  inca- 
pability of  taking  food,  resulting  from  structural 
disease  of  the  stomach, — which  dire  disease  had  no 
alleviation,  and  resulted  in  a  kind  of  martyrdom, 
sustained  by  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  constant 
union  with  God.  During  intervals  of  slight  re- 
spite, she  occupied  her  hands  in  embroidering  ar- 
ticles for  priests'  wear,  or  ornaments  for  altar  pur- 
poses ;  albs,  surplices,  laces,—  in  short,  everything 
needed  to  adorn  the  altar  at  home  and  on  the  mis- 
sions were  made  by  her  frail  fingers,  worn  by 
pain  to  mere  skeletons ;  thinking  it  contrary  to 
her  vow  of  poverty  to  lose  a  moment  of  time, 


when  not  totally  incapacitated  by  prostration  of 
bodily  strength. 

Like  many  humble  souls,  Sister  Presentazione 
had  always  had  a  great  fear  of  death,  and  this  fear 
became  a  still  more  sensible  and  immediate  one 
as  her  sickness  increased  ;  so  much  so  that  some- 
times in  the  middle  of  the  night  she  would  sit  up 
in  bed  and  say  to  her  dear  twin,  who  was  always 
with  her  :  •'  Oh,  Sister,  I  can't  die  !  I  can't  be 
judged!  I'm  lost  forever  !"  Not  only  at  night,  but 
often  during  the  day  she  repeated  such  expressions. 
The  tender  heart  of  her  twin  sister  was  filled  with 
grief  and  anxiety,  and  she  did  not  delay  to  make 
all  this  known  to  the  proper  persons,  besides  hav- 
ing many  Masses  and  prayers  offered  for  her  sister, 
in  the  full  confidence  that  our  dear  Lord  would 
not  allow  her  to  die  in  such  a  state  of  mind.  Nor 
was  she  disappointed  ;  for  on  the  Feast  of  the  Pat- 
ronage of  St.  Joseph  (April  15th),  to  whom  Sister 
Presentazione  had  a  great  devotion,  just  after  she 
bad  received  Holy  Communion  and  Extreme  Unc- 
tion, and  as  her  twin  sister  was  helping  her  to 
make  her  thanksgiving,  she  said  :  "  Sister,  I  am 
not  afraid  to  die ;  I  have  thrown  myself  entirely 
on  the  mercy  of  God,  and  I  know  He  will  not  for- 
sake me.  I  tell  you  this  for  the  peace  of  your 
mind.  I  now  beg  you  to  unite  with  me  in  praying 
for  four  particular  intentions,  but  do  not  tell  them 
to  anyone  ;  they  are  :  1st,  that  we  may  be  perfectly 
resigned  to  be  separated  ;  2d,  that  I  may  suffer  my 
purgatory  here  on  earth  :  3d,  that  I  may  receive 
all  the  graces  and  blessings  possible  for  me,  gain 
all  the  indulgences,  and  die  in  my  perfect  senses  ; 
4th,  that  I  may  die  just  before  Mass."  As  far  as 
we  know,  all  these  petitions  were  granted.  She 
died  early  in  the  morning,  and  several  Masses 
were  said  for  her  that  very  day.  She  had  her  per- 
fect senses  to  the  last,  and  was  certainly  in  the 
disposition  to  receive  all  the  graces  and  blessings 
attached  to  a  happy  death,  and  to  gain  all  the  in- 
dulgences of  which  she  could  be  partaker.  She 
no  doubt  suffered  her  full  purgatory;  and  what 
we  shall  tell  later  will  prove  that  her  first  petition, 
also,  was  granted. 

She  continued  to  grow  worse  day  after  day  un- 
til April  28th,  when  it  was  thought  that  she  could 
not  live  through  the  night.  She  received  all  the 
indulgences ;  yet  morning  dawned  and  found  her 
alive,  just  beginning  a  martyrdom,  or  rather  an 
agony,  of  nine  long  weeks.  During  all  this  time 
she  edified  everyone  by  her  spirit  of  prayer,  her 
union  with  God,  and  conformity  to  His  divine 
will.  She  had  a  very  distressing  cough  ;  at  times 
it  was  feared  she  would  strangle,  but  she  would 
sweetly  say :  "  God's  will  be  done  ;  it  is  as  good  a 
way  to  die  as  any  other."  When  those  around  her 
would  pity  her  suffering,  and  express  their  regret 
that  they  could  not  relieve  her,  she  would  say  : 
"  Don't  pity  me,  or  try  to  relieve  me  ;  only  pray 
that  I  may  have  grace  and  patience  to  endure 
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every  pain  to  the  end.    Oh,  pray  that  I  may  suffer 
the  last  pain  in  this  world  ! " 

Her  favorite  devotion  was  frequent  offerings  of 
the  Precious  Blood.  How  strange  that  she  should 
die  on  the  eve,  and  be  interred  on  that  beautiful 
Feast !  On  the  1st  of  May  every  one  thought  her 
dying  ;  from  that  day  her  sweet,  full  face,  which  all 
thought  would  never  change,  began  to  tell  those 
around  her  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  She  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  to  die  that  day.  She  continued  to 
repeat  such  lovely  aspirations  as, "  Jesus,  the  Good 
Shepherd  of  ray  soul,  have  mercy  on  me!"  then, 
turning  to  her  dear  twin  sister,  she  said  :  "  I  re- 
ceived our  Lord  as  the  Good  Shepherd  this  morning ; 
I  know  He  will  not  abandon  me  now."  Then  she 
clasped  her  dear  crucifix,  saying  :  "  Now  I'll  make 
an  act  of  contrition."  At  this  moment  the  Rev. 
Father  raised  his  hand  to  give  her  absolution,  and 
all  felt  sure  that  in  a  very  short  time  she  would 
be  in  eternity.  But  God  had  yet  in  store  for  her 
many  sufferings,  all  of  which  she  bore  without 
complaint,  seeking  strength  in  Holy  Communion. 

One  more  practice  of  this  fervent  soul,  aspiring 
yet  never  consumed,  will  show  how  beautiful  were 
the  thoughts  ever  running  through  her  mind. 
Frequently  she  requested  the  priests  in  attendance 
to  read  over  her  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John  Evange- 
list ;  and  she  told  her  twin  sister,  privately,  her 
special  intention  in  this,  which  was  :  "  That  I  may 
have  my  perfect  senses  to  the  last  minute ;  and  that 
when  I  see  our  Blessed  Lord  for  the  first  time,  He 
may  cast  upon  me  a  mild  and  sweet  look,  like  that 
which  He  gave  dear  Saint  John  when  leaning 
upon  His  bosom  at  the  Last  Supper." 

The  1st  of  June  her  twin  sister  placed  at  the  foot 
of  her  bed  a  little  picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in 
the  corner  of  the  frame  containing  the  sweet  pict- 
ure of  their  "  twin  mystery  " — an  autotype  of  Raph- 
ael's "  Presentation  and  Purification,"  brought  to 
them  by  a  friend  from  Rome,  and  blessed  by  the 
late  Holy  Father  Pius  IX.  Every  day  her  twin 
would  make  a  little  bouquet  and  pin  it  on  the  cur- 
tain under  the  picture  ;  and  here  we  must  allow 
this  twin  sister's  own  words  to  be  read.  "Sister 
wished  me  to  make  a  visit  to  the  chapel  in  honor 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  for  her  special  intention,  which 
she  told  me  was  that,  if  it  were  God's  holy  will, 
she  might  have  her  full  purgatory  here,  and  pass 
straight  to  heaven  at  her  death.  She  cherished  the 
hope  that  this  petition  would  be  granted.  And  now 
I  have  a  strange  circumstance  to  tell  you,  and  shall 
preface  it  by  saying  that  from  the  day  of  our  First 
Communion  (Christmas,  1865.)  we  have  kept  in 
writing  the  number  of  our  Communions,  and  the 
name  of  the  priest  who  administered  them.  At 
times  we  would  have  an  equal  number,  then  again 
it  would  be  unequal.  Tuesday  before  her  death, 
the  number  in  each  book  was  2,394  On  that  af- 
ternoon, finding  her  sinking,  I  requested  her  con- 
fessor to  give  her  the  Holy  Viaticum.  As  her 


swallowing  was  difficult,  the  priest  broke  one  of 
the  Sacred  Particle.  Two  days  later,  after  four 
persons  had  communicated,  I  received  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Ho&t  that  had  been  given  my  dear 
Sister.  To  be  sure  there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to 
the  fact,  I  asked  Rev.  Father,  and  he  said  it  was 
strange  ;  for  the  ciborium  had  been  filled  on  Mon- 
day, and  he  had  broken  but  the  one  Particle.  Ov- 
erjoyed at  such  a  beautiful  coincidence,  I  told  her 
at  once  ;  she  raised  her  little  hands,  still  clasping 
her  dear  crucifix,  and  said  from  the  bottom  of  her 
heart :  '  Oh,  lovely  !  lovely  !  we  are  united  forever 
in  Holy  Communion  ! '  And  often  afterwards  she 
would  repeat :  '  We  are  united  forever  in  the  Sa- 
cred Heart  1 '  I  wrote  the  number  2,395  and  the 
date  in  each  of  our  books,  and  she  kissed  them, 
saying  :  '  That  is  my  last  Holy  Communion  ;  but 
I  '11  make  Spiritual  Communions."  Her  throat 
was  paralyzed  from  Tuesday  night  until  the  time 
of  her  death." 

Her  faith  was  beautifully  illustrated  in  every  ac- 
tion. When  raising  her  to  turn  her  on  her  side,  her 
twin  said,  "  I  am  so  sorry  I  cannot  do  something- 
for  you ! "  She  replied, "  Thank  God  a  million  times 
for  all  you  have  done  for  me  !  Don't  pity  me:  pray 
for  me."  Although  too  weak  to  speak  to  those  who 
came  to  see  her,  she  would  raise  her  feeble  hand 
to  let  them  know  she  recognized  each  and  every 
one,  and  would  whisper  to  her  sister  to  thank  them 
for  their  kindness,  and  beg  a  continuance  of  their 
prayers 

All  day  Friday  she  continued  to  repeat  the 
most  beautiful  aspirations.  Thinking  she  could 
not  live  through  the  night,  the  Rev.  chaplain  came 
at  8.30  o'clock  to  give  her  a  last  absolution.  He 
said :  "Sister,  I  think  you  will  be  with  God  before 
morning,  and  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  Holy 
Absolution."  She  replied:  "  Thank  you,  Father," 
and  at  once  clasped  her  crucifix  between  her  little 
hands  and  made  an  act  of  contrition.  Then  the 
Father  bade  her  good-night.  She  sweetly  smiled 
and  bowed  her  head,  as  if  conscious  she  would 
never  see  him  again. 

Mother  Superior,  Mother  Lucretia,  and  many  of 
the  Sisters  kept  that  last  loving  watch  around  the 
dying  one,  pouring  forth  without  intermission 
fervent  prayers  for  her.  Her  twin  sister  was  at 
her  head  ;  her  sister  Olivia  (the  first  one  of  the 
family  to  accept  the  faith,  and  thereby  leading  the 
way  for  all  the  others,)  was  beside  her  with  holy 
water.  At  half- past  two  o'clock  all  saw  that  the 
end  was  near,  and  Sister  Purificazione  asked  the 
Mother  Superior  to  say  aloud  the  Litany  of  the 
Holy  Name  of  Jesus  the  Sister's  favorite  lit- 
any. It  was  finished  just  in  time,  even  to  the 
very  last  aspiration.  All  the  while  her  eyes  and 
mouth  were  slightly  open,  but  there  was  not  the 
least  ghastly  look  about  them  ;  only  a  sweet  smile 
always.  About  a  minute  before  her  last  breath 
she  closed  her  eyes,  then  her  lips,  then  half  opened 
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them  again  ;  her  head  sank  a  little  into  the  pillow, 
and  the  darling  Twin  Sister  was  gone  forever  ! 

She  was  laid  out  according  to  custom  in  the 
convent  parlor.  A  necklace  of  ten  beautiful  white 
lilies  sent  by  a  kind  friend  was  formed,  reaching 
from  the  border  of  her  cap  to  her  frail,  marble  like 
fingers.  The  number  ten  was  intended  to  cor- 
respond with  the  years  of  her  profession.  The 
good  Sisters  arranged  their  choicest  flowers  with 
burning  lights  around  her  sweet  but  silent  form. 
Kind  friends  also  sent  beautiful  floral  offerings. 
The  altar  in  the  convent  chapel,  as  well  as  Loreto 
Chapel,  was  adorned  that  day  with  the  dead  Sister's 
exquisite  lace  work.  That  impressive  black  altar 
ruffle,  into  which  she  had  wrought  so  much  faith, 
hope,  pity  for  the  dead,  was  never  more  admired. 
The  new  alb,  her  last  piece  of  work,  was  worn  at 
the  different  Masses,  as  if  especially  intended  to 
be  a  last  offering  in  honor  of  the  Precious  Blood. 

There  were  present  at  the  Mass  and  in  the  fu- 
neral procession,  besides  several  priests,  all  the 
members  of  the  family  but  Sister  Florentine,  who 
was  in  Texas;  and  the  members  of  the -commu- 
nity whom  she  loved  so  well,  and  to  whom  she  had 
endeared  herself  in  health  and  in  sickness. 

We  have  endeavored  not  to  mar  the  lovely  re- 
cital given  to  us  of  the  last  days  and  hours  and 
minutes  of  this  dear  Sister  by  any  changes  not 
necessitated  in  order  to  make  it  as  far  as  possible, 
impersonal.  We  might  have  left  out  oftener  the 
name  of  the  twin  sister  who  stood  by  her  to  the 
last,  from  whom,  by  the  gracious  will  of  God,  in 
the  person  of  her  superiors,  she  had  never  been 
separated  from  her  birth ;  but  these  circum- 
stances, ordained  by  a  most  gentle  Providence,  in- 
dividualize our  narrative,  and  also  allow  us  to 
prove  how  delicately  the  Church  and  the  religious 
orders  discriminate  between  the  affection  which 
cleaves,  and  that  purified  affection  in  God,  detached 
but  fervent  and  enduring  to  the  end,  growing 
even  upon  the  sacrifices  required  of  it,  and  alto- 
gether one  with  the  will  of  God. 

For  ourselves — for  whom  the  memory  of  this 
dear  Sister  goes  back  to  her  very  early  years,  and, 
having  seen  her  graduation  and  her  profession, 
has  been  kept  fresh  by  near  intercourse  even  to 
the  present,  and  for  whom  her  attenuated  fingers 
wrought  some  of  her  loveliest  symbols  in  lace— 
we  may  indeed  cherish  her  dear  image ;  better 
still  ponder  upon  her  life,  pray  for  the  repose  of 
her  innocent,  sanctified  soul,  and  ask  for  ourselves 
and  for  ours  the  aid  of  her  prayers. 

E.  A.  S. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  COTTAGE,  July,  1883. 

NOTE. — In  our  sketch  of  Sister  Presentazione  we 
have  alluded  to  her  habit  of  working  her  intentions 
into  the  various  designs  of  her  laces.  We  have  thought 
it  might  inl-T.  st  la. lies  in  the  world  to  give  them  the 
special  intentions  of  Sister  in  working  one  alb  which 
we  admired  very  much. 


Catholic  Notes. 

The  annual  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Anne  de  Baupre*,  Canada,  have  been  numerous 
and  largely  attended.  Thousands  of  Catholics  from 
all  parts  of  Canada,  including  many  from  the 
United  States,  have  visited  that  favored  spot,  and 
some  extraordinary  cures  are  the  reward  of  their 
faith  and  piety.  Lavinia  Darcon,  20  years  of  age, 
the  daughter  of  a  leading  citizen  of  Aylmer,  near 
Ottawa,  had  lost  entire  use  of  her  right  leg  by 
an  accident  four  years  ago,  and  was  helpless  when 
starting  for  the  Shrine.  She  bad  to  be  carried  to 
the  train,  and  on  arriving  at  the  church  had  to  be 
carried  to  the  altar  also.  After  confessing,  receiv- 
ing Holy  Communion,  and  praying  for  some  time, 
she  got  up  and  walked  to  the  steamer  vthich  con- 
veyed the  pilgrims  from  Montreal.  Mary  Burns,  6 
years  old,  and  a  boy  of  the  same  age  named  Pre- 
vost,  are  other  remarkable  cases.  Neither  of  them 
could  walk.  By  advice  of  a  priest  they  knelt  down 
on  the  deck  and  prayed  to  the  Saint  while  a  hymn 
was  being  chanted.  The  result  was  their  instant 
recovery,  and  the  leaving  of  their  crutches  behind 
them  on  the  deck.  These  cures  were  verified  by 
the  Rev.  Father  Labelle  and  many  others  who 
were  eye-witnesses  of  them. 

The  Holy  Father  has  written  an  Encyclical  on 
the  manner  of  restoring  the  philosophical  sciences 
on  the  basis  of  the  Sumnia  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
The  Encyclical  is  already  printed,  but  it  is  not 
known  at  what  date  it  will  be  made  public.  A 
second  Encyclical  is  in  preparation  on  politico- 
religious  questions. 

Christian  art  has  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the 
death  of  the  celebrated  architect  Baron  Von  Fer- 


The  first  and  general  intention  was  for  the  souls  in 
Purgatory,  and  especially  the  heavy  points  at  the  bot- 
tom, which  made  the  foundation  of  her  design.  The 
palms  which  rise  fiom  these  heavy  points  were  offered 
for  the  Mother  Assistant  and  the  infinnarian,  who  had. 
not  spared  their  kindness  for  her  by  day  or  by  night ; 
while  the  chain  of  small  figures  linking  the  palms  was 
offered  for  the  whole  community.  Above  the  palms  and 
delii-ate  chain-work  alternate  the  "  I  H  S  "  and  the  mon- 
ogram of  the  Blessed  Virgin,— the  first  being  offered 
for  her  dear  parents,  the  latter  for  her  oldest  brother 
and  his  family.  Metween  these  monograms  are  crosses, 
petitioning  for  a  happy  death  for  her  younger  brother 
an<l  nil  her  sisters  with  herself.  Above  these  are  dia- 
mond-shaped figures,  which  she  worked  in  as  petitions 
for  all  the  Sisters  who  watched  with  her  at  night  dur- 
ing her  sickness,  or  took  care  of  her  in  any  way  ;  and 
the  small  stars  which  were  scattered  among  them  were 
worked  in  as  petitions  for  the  writer  of  this  imperfect 
tribute  to  one  of  t.h«-  loveliest  of  women  of  well  as  of 
Sisters.  E.  A.  S. 
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ste),  of  Austria.  His  most  important  and  best 
known  work  is  the  famous  Votive  Church  of  Vi- 
enna. The  Baron  is  said  to  have  left  complete 
plans  for  the  new  Cathedral  of  Westminster.  He 
had  just  completed  his  fifty-third  year. 


The  new  delegate  apostolic  to  Persia,  Mgr. 
Thomas,  is  charged  to  deliver  to  his  Majesty  the 
Shah  a  letter  announcing  to  the  monarch  that  the 
Holy  Father  sends  to  Mouzzafereddin,  presump- 
tive heir  to  the  crown,  the  insignia  and  diploma 
of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Pontifical  Order  of  Pius 
IX,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  protection  ex- 
tended to  the  Catholics  of  Persia. 


The  news  of  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Pat- 
rick Riordan,  rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  Chi- 
cago, as  coadjutor  cum  jure  successionis  to  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco,  has  been 
confirmed  by  official  communications  from  Rome. 
To  the  numerous  friends  and  admirers  of  Father 
Riordan  in  all  parts  of  the  country  this  announce- 
ment will  be  glad  tidings,  though  the  congrega- 
tion of  St.  James,  to  whom  he  has  so  faithfully 
ministered  for  twelve  years  past,  will  deeply  re- 
gret to  part  with  him. 

Father  Riordan  was  born  in  Chatham,  New 
Brunswick,  August  27, 1841,  and  when  but  a  child 
removed  with  his  parents  to  the  West.  Upon  the 
completion  of  his  preparatory  studies  he  entered 
the  old  college  and  seminary  of  St.  Mary's  of  the 
Lake,  Chicago,  to  begin  the  study  of  the  classics,  as 
he  had  already  determined  to  become  a  priest.  Af- 
ter spending  two  years  in  this  institution  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents 
and  progress  in  studies.  Bishop  Duggan,  recog- 
nizing the  young  student's  intellectual  worth,  ad- 
vised him  to  go  to  Rome  for  the  completion  of  bis 
studies.  He  did  so,  and  entered  the  American  Col- 
lege in  the  Eternal  City,  where  he  remained  until 
he  had  completed  his  philosophical  course.  Thence 
he  repaired  to  the  celebrated  University  of  Lou- 
vain,  where  he  studied  theology  for  three  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  (1865)  he  was  elevated  to 
the  priesthood.  He  returned  home  immediately 
after  his  ordination,  and  was  assigned  to  his  first 
missionary  labor  as  assistant  to  his  uncle,  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Dunne,  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's,  Chicago. 
Subsequently  he  was  honored  by  the  bishop  with 
the  appointment  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  St. 
Mary's  Seminary,  in  that  city,  which  position  he 
held  until  the  closing  of  the  institution.  After  this 
he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  church  at  Wood- 
stock, McHenry  Co.,  111.,  where  he  labored  with 
much  success.  Thence  he  was  transferred  to  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Joliet,  where  he  remained  until 
1871,  when  he  succeeded  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Conway 
(present  Vicar-General  of  the  archdiocese)  as  pas- 


tor of  St.  James's  Church.  During  his  pastorate  in 
St.  James's  he  has  built  one  of  the  finest  churches 
in  the  archdiocese,  a  handsome  parish  residence, 
and  a  parochial  school. 

The  date  of  the  new  bishop's  consecration  will 
not  be  fixed  until  after  the  arrival  of  the  Papal 
Bulls,  but  we  learn  that  it  will  take  place  in  St. 
James's  Church,  Chicago. 


While  passing  through  Poland,  Mgr.  Vannutelli, 
envoy  of  the  Holy  See  at  the  Court  of  the  Czar,  paid 
a  visit  to  the  famous  shrine  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
of  Czentochowo.  Many  thousands  of  Catholic  Poles 
were  there,  and  several  bishops.  Mgr.  Vannutelli 
imparted  the  Pontifical  Benediction  to  the  faithful 
in  the  sanctuary.  

In  the  conversion  of  Mary  Howitt,  daughter  of 
the  notorious  author  of  "  The  History  of  Priest- 
craft," another  instance  is  added  to  the  many  on 
record  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  extreme  or 
bigoted  Protestants  submitting  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  misguided  zeal  of  their  parents,  or 
their  blind  fanaticism,  may  have  led  the  children 
to  examine  for  themselves  the  exaggerated  allega- 
tions brought  against  the  Church.  The  result  of 
an  impartial  inquiry,  coupled  with  humility,  nat- 
urally leads  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  The  sons  of 
the  great  Wilberforce  are  examples  in  point,  and 
the  only  son  who  did  not  become  a  Catholic — 
Bishop  Wilberforce — but,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
veloped a  spirit  of  bitter  bigotry  against  the 
Church  either  out  of  hostility  to  his  brothers  or 
out  of  policy,  lived  to  see  his  daughter  and  her 
husband,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pye,  become  Catholics.  In- 
stances of  this  kind  might  easily  be  multiplied,  for 
members  both  of  High  Church  and  Low,  by  their 
unjust  and  extravagant  calumnies  against  the 
Church,  have  led  many  near  and  dear  to  them  to  a 
knowledge  of  divine  truth. — Liverpool  Catholic 
Times. 

The  venerable  Father  Daisenberger,  pastor  of 
Oberammergau  and  author  of  the  famous  Passion 
Play  as  we  now  have  it,  died  recently  at  the  age 
of  85.  In  early  life  he  showed  himself  an  enthu- 
siastic lover  of  music  and  the  religious  drama, 
writing  many  religious  plays.  He  is  described  as 
a  man  of  noble  and  commanding  aspect. 


On  the  2d  of  August  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of 
Angels,  at  Notre  Dame,  is  always  a  scene  of  the 
liveliest  faith  and  devotion.  This  little  chapel 
enjoys  the  same  extraordinary  privilege  as  that 
of  the  Portiuncula  at  Assisi :  namely,  that  from 
1st  Vespers  of  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels, 
when  the  prescribed  conditions  are  complied  with, 
a  plenary  indulgence  may  be  gained  as  often  as 
the  chapel  is  visited.  Every  year  the  number  of 
those  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  such  a  great  spir- 
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itual  favor  and  to  obtain  the  release  of  departed 
friends  and  relatives  from  the  prison  of  Purga- 
tory seems  to  increase.  This  year,  from  the  ear- 
liest moment  of  the  preceding  day  until  sunset  of 
the  Feast  the  chapel  was  thronged  with  visitors, 
many  coming  from  South  Bend,  Lowell,  Niles,  and 
even  more  distant  places.  A  more  edifying  spec- 
tacle it  would  be  hard  to  find.  During  the  morn- 
ing, beginning  at  5  o'clock,  Masses  were  celebrated 
at  regular  intervals  until  10  o'clock,  when  High 
Mass  was  sung.  The  devotions  concluded  with 
solemn  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  at 
which  a  short  sermon  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  F.  Gleeson,  C.  S.  C. 


A  project  was  inaugurated  in  Rome  some  time 
ago  which  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  a  cordial  en- 
dorsement from  all  devout  Catholics.  It  will  be 
best  understood  from  the  following  petition  ad- 
dressed to  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII : 

"MosT  HOLY  FATHER  : — To  give  to  the  perpetual 
prayers  offered  up  in  Rome  during  the  Forty  Hours 
the  virtue  of  a  universal  reparation,  the  design  has  been 
formed  of  inviting  successively,  at  a  certain  hour  on 
each  day  of  the  week,  the  faithful  of  the  various  prin- 
cipal Catholic  nationalities  of  the  Christian  world  who 
happen  to  be  stopping  in  Rome,  to  make  their  visit 
to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  exposed  in  the  churches  of 
the  Eternal  City.  The  Catholic  inhabitants  of  these 
different  countries  shall  be  invited  to  join  in  these 
prayers. 

"  For  this  project  the  Apostolical  Benediction,  which 
alone  can  make  it  successful,  is  humbly  implored.'1 

To  this  petition  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  an- 
swered :  "  I  much  approve  of  this  idea."  His 
Holiness  afterwards,  of  his  own  gracious  accord, 
confirmed  this  first  approbation  by  the  following 
rescript : 

"  His  Holiness  praises  this  design,  and  to  all  those 
that  shall  take  any  part  in  its  accomplishment  he  gra- 
ciously imparts  the  Apostolical  Benediction." 

From  the  tenor  of  these  documents  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  purpose  is  to  offer  to  the  Divine 
Majesty,  publicly  outraged,  a  reparation  continued 
from  day  to  day  by  the  Catholic  nations  repre- 
sented in  Rome,  in  the  churches  where  the  Forty 
Hours  are  celebrated.  The  special  objects  of  this 
reparation  are :  social  apostasy,  blasphemies  and 
sacrileges,  the  violations  of  the  divine  laws,  and 
especially  of  that  which  commands  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  Sunday. 

At  the  present  day  impiety  shows  itself  undis- 
guisedly  everywhere.  The  Holy  Eucharist  Itself 
is  often  made  the  object  of  profanations ;  sacri- 
leges are  multiplied,  so  that  the  words  of  Saint 
Paul  have  a  dreadful  application :  "  They  have 
trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  have  es- 
teemed the  Blood  of  the  Testament  unclean." 
(Heb.  x,  29.)  Hence  all  true  Catholics  are  anxious 


by  every  means  in  their  power  to  make  repara- 
tion to  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  the  means  above 
suggested  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  recommend 
itself  strongly.  

Everyone  knows  that  the  late  Father  Burke 
was  a  ready  wit,  brimful  of  genuine  Irish  humor. 
From  a  mass  of  anecdotes  we  select  the  following 
as  an  illustration  of  his  happy  method  of  enforcing 
a  truth.  He  was  lecturing  on  "The  Vitality  of 
the  Catholic  Church  ":—"  When  Pius  VII  was 
imprisoned,  and  the  great  Napoleon  pursued  his 
victorious  career  through  Russia  in  his  march  on 
Moscow,  there  was  a  poor  gardener  in  Ireland  who 
worked  for  a  Protestant  gentleman.  He  was  in 
the  garden  one  morning  when  he  was  accosted  by 
his  employer  thus  :  '  Well,  Pat,  you  '11  have  to  give 
up  the  Pope  at  last.  He  is  gone  ;  he  '11  never  come 
back  to  Rome  again  ! ' 

"'Do  you  tell  me  so  ? '  said  Pat. 

"'Oh  !  it's  a  fact ;  you'll  never  see  a  Pope  in 
Rome  again  ! ' 

"'Well,'  said  the  poor  man,  'I  can't  believe 
that!' 

" '  I  will  lay  you  a  wager  it 's  a  fact,'  replied  the 
gentleman. 

" '  I  have  no  money,'  answered  Pat ;  '  but  I  have 
a  little  pig,  and  if  you  lay  a  five  pound  note  against 
the  pig,  I  '11  lay  a  wager  that  before  the  pig  is  big 
enough  and  fat  enough  to  be  killed  the  Pope  will 
be  back  again  in  Rome.1 

"  Napoleon  fell  like  the  Temple  of  Dagon  when 
Samson  pulled  the  pillars  from  under  it,  and  Pius 
VII  came  back  to  Rome.  Then  the  poor  man  went 
to  his  master  and  received  the  five  pounds.  But 
when  he  took  the  money  home  to  his  wife,  she 
said, '  Oh,  you  had  no  business  to  keep  the  dacent 
man's  money.  The  bet  wasn  't  a  fair  one  :  you 
knew  beforehand  how  it  would  turn  out.'  So  the 
man  went  back  to  restore  the  five  pounds,  saying 
to  his  master, '  It  wasn 't  a  fair  bet :  I  was  sure 
of  the  pig  all  the  time' " 


St.  Mary's  Academy,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  rare  volume  of  the  writings  of  St.  Bona- 
venture,  probably  of  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first 
editions.  It  was  presented  to  the  Sisters  by  the 
Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing,  of  Pittsburgh.  The  book  is 
dated  1481  and  is  bound  in  the  style  of  the  time — 
in  boar's  hide  with  heavy  wooden  covers  and  brass 
clasps.  A  Bible  of  the  same  age  was  sold  some 
time  ago  in  London  for  £450.  We  are  glad  to 
note  an  increased  zeal  in  our  educational  insti- 
tutions for  the  acquisition  of  rare  old  Catholic 
works.  

Mgr.  Mirabelli,  of  the  University  of  Naples, 
whose  death  is  of  recent  occurrence,  was  one  of 
the  best  Latin  and  Greek  scholars  in  the  world. 
He  was  61  years  old. 
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A  First  Communion  daring  the  French 
Commune. 


L'ABBK  BAVAILHK,  CUBE  DK  ST.  THOMAS  D'AQUIN, 
PABIS. 


(HE  persecution  was  fully  under 
way.  The  victims  selected  by 
base  ruffians  were  packed  into 
the  common  prisons  destined  for 
criminals,  and-  were  designated 
by  the  name  of  hostages.  The 
clubs  were  now  calling  loudly  for 
their  heads ;  and  disreputable  news- 
papers, sold  for  one  sou,  re-echoed 
every  morning  through  the  streets  the  sangui- 
nary resolutions  of  the  communists.  Religious 
houses  were  profaned,  churches  invaded,  and 
the  Reign  of  Terror  was  reappearing  in  Paris 
in  all  its  horrors,  after  a  lapse  of  eight  years. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  invasion  of  fero- 
cious barbarity  that  we  were  to  prepare  our 
children  for  their  First  Communion.  We 
would  arm  them  against  the  scandal  of  this 
new  persecution ;  and  if  we  were  all  to  be 
martyred,  our  duty  would  then  be  done  by 
Christ's  little  ones. 

My  catechists  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
the  time  of  the  ceremony.  Before  the  civil 
•war,  we  had  fixed  upon  May  4th,  and  had 
regulated  our  instructions  accordingly.  But 
now  the  circumstances  were  entirely  changed. 
Some  were  in  favor  of  anticipating  that  date, 
fearing,  with,  alas !  too  much  reason,  that 
troubles  would  arise  before  the  day  to  place 
insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  First 
Communion  ;  others  wished  to  defer  it  until 
the  restoration  of  peace.  To  both  these  opin- 
ions there  were  grave  objections.  From  the 
very  fact  that  our  catechetical  instructions 
were  so  regular,  the  children  were  not  and 
could  not  be  prepared,  according  to  our  desire 
and  the  customs  of  the  parish,  before  the  day 
fixed  upon ;  and  yet,  if  we  delayed,  we  ran  the 
risk  of  having  no  First  Communion  for  the 
year.  It  would  be  impossible  to  assemble  the 
children  again  after  the  closing  of  the  schools, 
which  was  soon  to  take  place.  And  at  a 
later  period,  after  a  long  interruption  of  the 
classes  and  of  the  catechism,  how  could  we 


revive  in  them  those  dispositions  of  prepara- 
tion in  which  they  were  at  present  ?  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  adopt  the  opinion  of 
those  that  wished  to  keep  to  May  4th.  I  bless 
God  that  we  did  so.  The  children  of  families 
absent  from  the  parish  at  the  time  would  have 
an  opportunity  later,  at  the  return  of  their 
parents  to  Paris,  when  there  would  be  a  second 
ceremony,  in  which  the  children  prepared  now 
would  renew  their  First  Communion  and  re- 
ceive Confirmation.  Thus  our  dear  little  ones 
would  be  secured  from  the  grave  danger  of 
losing  their  good  dispositions,  and  of  being 
scattered  by  the  tempest  before  the  great  and 
solemn  act  that  was  destined  to  confirm  and 
perfect  their  young  virtue. 

The  preparatory  retreat  was  made  with  re- 
markable recollection  and  fervor.  Parents  and 
children  showed  equal  zeal,  equal  good  will. 
Measures  of  prudence  were  taken  not  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  neighboring  post. 
The  guards  had  come  from  Montrouge,  which 
was  not  a  very  encouraging  circumstance. 
Every  evening  we  thanked  God  that  we  had 
not  been  troubled  that  day.  Finally,  May 
4th  arrived. 

Nothing  was  changed  in  the  usual  order  of 
this  touching  ceremony  beyond  a  slight  modi- 
fication in  the  entrance  of  the  children  into 
the  church.  The  girls,  whose  white  dresses 
might  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  evil  disposed, 
were  to  enter  by  the  door  opening  on  the  Rue 
du  Bac.  The  boys  alone  could  enter  by  the 
main  door.  All  the  movements  were  made  in 
prudent  silence.  We  did  not  hide  ourselves, 
but  we  avoided  all  unnecessary  display.  How- 
ever, the  sound  of  the  organ,  and  perhaps  the 
unusually  large  attendance  at  church  had  in 
spite  of  us  excited  the  attention  of  our  rather 
unfriendly  guardians,  so  that  one  by  one  they 
continued  to  drop  into  the  house  of  God  to 
see  what  extraordinary  things  were  going  on. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  under  the  circum- 
stances their  entrance  caused  a  feeling  of  un- 
easiness both  amongst  the  priests,  who  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  children,  and  amongst  the 
parents.  Did  they  intend  to  disturb  the  cere- 
monies by  a  hostile  demonstration  ?  were  the 
children  to  be  scattered  by  a  disturbance  which 
it  was  so  easy  to  excite  in  a  large  assembly, 
when  the  people  were  already  scared,  and 
when  women  and  children  were  in'the  major- 
ity ?  A  single  word,  an  irreverent  action 
would  have  been  enough. 
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This  misfortune  did  not  occur.  The  chil- 
dren, whose  faces  were  turned  towards  the  al- 
tar, and  who  were  absorbed  in  their  devotions, 
had  no  suspicion  of  what  was  going  on  ;  and 
the  singing  drowned  the  noise  made  by  the 
entrance  of  so  many  unbidden  and  unwelcome 
guests.  I  myself  went  up  to  the  altar  at  the 
time,  and  I  had  received  no  warning;  but  at  the 
first  Dominus  cobiscum  of  the  Mass  I  caught 
sight  of  our  visitors  standing  in  a  line  beneath 
the  organ-loft.  I  felt  uneasy,  but  1  promptly 
committed  the  direction  of  affairs  into  the 
hands  of  our  Lord,  who,  I  felt  no  doubt,  would 
watch  over  our  peaceful  assemblage. 

These  men,  picked  up  in  the  quarters  of  the 
city  most  disturbed  by  the  ruling  passions  of 
the  hour,  when  they  beheld  this  gathering  of 
people  recollected  in  prayer,  and  wholly  oc- 
cupied by  the  great  act  that  was  about  to  be 
performed,  were  evidently  under  the  influence 
of  sentiments  to  which  they  had  long  been 
strangers.  Thus  the  satellites  of  the  Roman 
persecutors  must  have  often  been  touched  as 
they  entered  the  catacombs  at  the  sight  of  the 
first  Christians  preparing  for  death.  The  pious 
hymns,  the  fervent  prayers,  the  simple  inno- 
cence of  the  children,  the  reverent  attitude  of 
the  parents,  the  perfumes  of  the  incense,  the 
solemnity  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and,  above  all, 
grace,  reawaking  in  the  depths  of  those  souls 
some  tender  and  almost  obliterated  remem- 
brances,— all  was  calculated  to  move  and  tran- 
quillize those  deluded  men,  however  wicked 
they  might  be. 

This,  doubtless,  is  what  really  took  place, 
since  the  conduct  of  the  intruders  during  the 
ceremony  was  all  that  could  have  been  desired. 
At  the  end,  the  leader  could  not  refrain  from 
saying  aloud  :  Citoyens,  cela  est  tres  beau ! — 
u  Citizens,  that  is  very  beautiful ! "  Some  one 
then  whispered  to  him  that  there  was  only 
one  thing  wanting  to  this  festival,  namely,  a 
procession  around  the  Place  Saint-Thomas 
d' Aquin,  which  it  was  customary  to  make  every 
year.  The  leader  asked  why  it  had  not  taken 
place,  and  if  the  citizen  cure  was  afraid  of  them. 
Upon  being  informed  that  it  was  omitted 
through  prudence,  and  in  order  not  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  interference  from  the  post, 
in  case  some  troublesome  person  attempted  to 
molest  the  procession,  uAh  !M  he  answered,  "I 
would  charge  myself  to  repress  any  disorder, 
and  you  might  depend  on  me." 

"  Very  well,"  he  was  told ;  u  this  afternoon 


at  half- past  two  o'clock  we  meet  again  :  if  you 
wish,  we  will  a>k  M»ns'n-nr  le  Cure  to  allow 
the  procession,  with  the  assurance  that  you 
will  secure  order." 

u  Let  that  be  my  affair,  and  you  will  see  that 
no  one  will  dare  to  trouble  the  ceremony." 

I  happened  to  be  unvesfing  in  the  sacristy 
when  I  was  in  formed  of  this  conversation.  I 
expressed  my  thanks  to  the  man  for  his  good 
will,  and  permitted  the  procession  for  the  af- 
ternoon. 

It  would  be  hard  to  give  an  idea  of  the  grat- 
itude and  joy  that  filled  our  souls  at  having  suc- 
ceeded so  well  with  our  First  Communicants. 
We  congratulated  each  other,  and  blessed  God 
for  the  protection  that  He  had  extended  over 
us.  Other  parishes,  Saint- Germain  des  Pres, 
for  instance,  had  decided  to  do  as  we  did  ;  but 
they  thought  it  advisable  to  avoid  all  solem- 
nity at  their  ceremony.  With  us,  everything 
had  gone  on  in  the  usual  way ;  and  what  we 
had  just  seen,  not  less  than  the  unexpected 
proposition  that  had  been  made  us,  was  well 
calculated  to  increase  our  gratitude  to  Provi- 
dence. But  we  were  far  from  being  prepared 
for  what  was  going  to  take  place. 

Our  dear  children  had  filled  us  with  joy  and 
consolation,  and  never  was  a  First  Communion 
more  edifying.  They  had  shown  that  they  were 
penetrated  by  the  greatness  of  the  act  that 
they  were  performing  and  the  serious  circum- 
stances with  which  we  were  surrounded.  The 
children  returned  into  the  church  in  the  same 
order  as  for  Mass  :  the  boys  through  the  main 
entrance  facing  the  square,  the  girls  by  the 
side  door  from  the  Rue  du  Bac.  The  news 
that  the  procession  was  to  take  place  was  made 
known  to  them  as  they  left  the  chapel,  where 
they  used  to  assemble  for  catechism.  The  gate 
of  the  passage  facing  the  square,  which  had 
been  closed  since  the  first  days  of  the  Com- 
mune, was  formally  thrown  open,  and  two 
priests  in  surplice  appeared  on  the  threshold. 
The  commander  of  the  post  awaited  them  ;  he 
had  issued  orders  for  his  men  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness. 

At  the  appearance  of  the  two  priests  the 
command  was  issued  that  the  men  station 
themselves  two  by  two  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Rue  Saint-Thomas  d1  Aquin,  of  the  Rue  de 
Gribeauval,  at  the  door  by  which  the  children 
left  the  church,  and  at  that  by  which  they 
were  to  return.  But  the  spectators  were  taken 
wholly  by  surprise  when  the  next  command 
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was  issued  :  "  Carry  arms  !  Present  arms ! " 
With  these  military  honors,  at  such  a  time, 
by  such  men,  our  poor  children,  for  whom  we 
had  been  trembling,  were  received  on  the  pub- 
lic streets.  Thus  they  made  the  circuit  of  the 
square,  marching  slowly  in  double  file,  recit- 
ing their  prayers ;  and  the  men  continued  to 
present  arms  till  the  last  one  had  entered  the 
church. 

During  the  procession  a  courier,  who  was 
proceeding  to  the  Comite  on  horseback,  at- 
tempted to  pass  directly  through  the  line  of 
children.  The  commander  of  the  post  called 
out  to  him  that  he  should  not  pass  there.  The 
messenger  not  seeming  to  heed  the  prohibition, 
the  soldier  seized  his  horse's  bridle,  and,  going 
entirely  round  the  procession,  led  him  to  the 
head  of  the  Rue  Saint-Thomas  d'Aquin,  where 
he  released  him,  saying :  "  You  may  go  this 
way." 

All  this  made  a  lively  impression,  you  may 
be  sure,  on  all  that  witnessed  it — priests,  chil- 
dren, and  parents.  It  was  the  only  subject  of 
conversation  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  It  seemed 
that  nothing  was  wanting  to  make  the  occa- 
sion a  happy  one,  and  our  joy  was  perfect. 


Providence  Justified. 


A  certain  man  had  passed  twenty  years  in 
the  deepest  poverty,  and  with  the  greatest 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  always  pre- 
serving in  his  heart  the  hope  that  Providence 
would  take  care  of  him  and  his  family ;  for 
he  had  six  children,  his  only  treasure,  and  he 
was  often  without  bread  to  give  them  to  eat. 

A  celebrated  orator  came  at  this  time  to 
the  village  to  preach  the  Lenten  sermons. 
His  reputation  for  eloquence  and  sanctity  drew 
the  whole  city  to  hear  him,  and  gained  him 
the  confidence  of  all  ihe  inhabitants.  One  day 
an  unknown  lady  called  on  him  and  said  :  "  Fa- 
ther, there  is  a  work  of  charity  that  I  wish  you 
to  do  for  me.  I  have  here  a  thousand  crowns 
(about  $1,200)  which  I  wish  you  to  distribute 
amongst  the  poor  that  are  in  real  need." 

"Excuse  me,  madam,  from  undertaking 
such  a  commission,"  answered  the  missionary. 
"  You  are  more  likely  to  know  the  poor  peo- 
ple of  this  town  than  I  am,  and  therefore  it 
will  be  better  for  you  to  distribute  the  money 
yourself.  Besides  were  it  known  that  I  was 
distributing  alms,  the  poor  would  crowd 


around  me  every  day,  and  I  could  not  attend 
to  the  duties  of  my  ministry." 

However,  the  lady  continued  so  earnestly  to 
beg  him  to  do  her  this  favor  that  at  last  he 
consented,  requesting  her  at  least  to  mention 
her  intentions  in  detail,  so  that  he  might 
know  exactly  what  to  do  with  the  money. 

"  Well,"  she  answered,  "  to  settle  matters, 
give  the  money  to  the  first  poor  person  that 
calls  on  you,  if  you  think  proper ;  and  so  it 
will  be  Providence  itself  that  will  dispose  of  it." 

In  his  sermon  next  day  the  missionary  took 
"Providence"  for  his  subject,  and  dwelt  at 
length  on  this  passage  of  Holy  Scripture,  "  I 
have  been  young,  and  now  am  old  ;  and  I  have 
not  seen  the  just  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  seeking 
bread."  (Ps.  xxxvi,  25.) 

The  poor  man  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned was  present.  After  it  was  over,  he 
came  to  the  priest,  who  was  resting,  and  said 
to  him  :  "  Father,  you  have  announced  great 
truths  to  us  in  all  your  sermons,  and  it  has 
been  a  great  consolation  to  me  to  have  been 
present  at  them ;  but  as  to  your  sermon  of 
to-day,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  a  living  proof 
of  the  contrary  of  what  .  you  said.  These 
twenty  years  I  have  been  trying  to  serve  God, 
and  to  live  as  a  good  Christian.  I  am  poor, 
possessing  no  other  riches  but  my  six  chil- 
dren, and  I  have  not  the  means  to  procure  them 
food.  I  have  always  placed  my  trust  in  Prov- 
idence, and  havo  looked  for  help  from  above, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  and  my  children  are 
ready  and  eager  to  work.  But  I  know  not 
what  is  going  to  become  of  us,  and  my  faith 
in  Providence  is  almost  gone." 

"Well,  now,  my  child,"  answered  the 
priest,  "  far  from  being  a  proof  against  what 
I  preached,  you  are  yourself  a  clear  instance  of 
the  existence  of  Providence.  Here,  behold  a 
thousand  crowns  which  are  for  you  !  it  is 
Providence  that  sends  them  to  you." 

The  poor  man,  transported  with  joy,  re- 
ceived the  money  as  if  it  came  directly  from 
Heaven.  Filled  with  admiration  of  the  good- 
ness of  God,  he  ran  home  and  announced  to 
his  afflicted  family  the  unexpected  news  of 
their  deliverance  from  poverty  and  sufferings. 
His  children,  bursting  into  tears,  fell  upon 
their  knees  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  His  in- 
finite goodness  to  them,  and  to  offer  up  their 
most  fervent  prayers  for  the  good  lady  who 
had  thus  abundantly  relieved  them  at  a  time 
when  they  were  on  the  verge  of  despair, 
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The  Assumption. 


BY   MARION   MUIR. 

HE  ripened  harvest  binds  her  brow, 

The  fulness  of  eternal  joys, 
Eternal  loves  encompass  now 
The  Maid  of  whose  redeeming  choice 

The  prophets  sang  through  desert  years 
When  Zion  sank  in  Babel's  tide 

Her  sons'  despair,  her  women's  tears, 
But  not  her  soul's  defiant  pride. 

Deep-blue  the  noon  of  August  thrills 
With  echoes  of  triumphal  psalms, 

Such  as,  long  since,  her  native  hills 
Heard  pealing  over  Syrian  palms. 

Oh,  daughter  of  the  soldier-heart 
That  beat  too  warmly  in  its  time  ! 

Fair  Jewess,  throned  and  set  apart 
The  mother  of  a  creed  sublime  ! 

Sing  thou  to-day  for  hearts  like  ours, 
So  wrung  with  terror,  doubt  and  pain, 

The  song  that  smote  a  thousand  powers, 
Thy  grand  Magnificat  again  ! 


How  worthily  is  she  honored  of  men  whom 
the  angel  proclaimed  "Beloved  of  God!"  0 
Blessed  Mary,  he  cannot  bless  thee,  he  cannot 
honor  thee  too  much  that  deifies  thee  not. 
That  which  the  angel  said  of  thee  thou  hast 
prophesied  of  thyself.  We  believe  the  angel 
and  thee.  All  generations  shall  call  thee 
blessed,  by  the  Fruit  of  whose  womb  all  gen- 
erations are  blessed. — Bishop  I  fall  (Protes- 
t.inf}. 


The  Jewels  of  Mary's  Crown  ;  or,  The 
Treasures  of  the  Holy  Rosary. 


BY    THE     REV.   A.   A.    LAMBING. 


The  devotion  of  the  Rosary  is  the  salvation  of  Chris- 
tiana.— POPE  CLEMENT  VII.   . 

PART  SECOND. 

THE    HOLY    BOSARY    IS    AN    EXERCISE   OP    THE 
CHRISTIAN   VIRTUES. 

A.VING  shown  the  reader  in  Part  First  of 
this  series  of  articles  what  the  Holy  Ro- 
sary is,  its  history,  essential  parts,  the 
conditions  necessary  to  gain  the  indulgences 
attached  to  it,  the  defects  that  would  cause  one 
to  forfeit  them,  etc.,  it  is  my  intention  to  pen- 
etrate somewhat  deeper  into  this  inexhaustible 
mine  of  spiritual  wealth,  and  endeavor  to  prove 
that  the  Holy  Rosary  is  an  exercise  of  the  vir- 
tues necessary  for  a  Christian.  In  the  parts 
that  are  to  follow,  if  leisure  permit  me  to  com- 
plete all  that  I  purpose  writing  on  this  queen 
of  devotions,  new  fields  of  pious  thought  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  opened  to  the  reader.  I  have 
not,  for  obvious  reasons,  treated  of  the  intrin- 
sic excellence  of  the  prayers  that  compose  the 
Holy  Rosary  :  the  reader  is  supposed  to  be  al- 
ready familiar  with  this  part  of  the  subject. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  point  of  view 
from  which  we  regard  anything  gives  a  color- 
ing to  theimpression  it  makes  upon  our  minds. 
We  have  daily  experience  of  this  truth.  No 
two  persons  who  admire  a  landscape  or  a  work 
of  art  will  be  equally  struck  by  the  same, 
ures  ;  no  two  who  read  the  same 
affected  in  precisely  the  same  mannei 
same  person  who  reads  it  in  diffe/ 
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will  be  differently  impressed  each  time.  By 
prudently  taking  advantage  of  this  law  of  our 
nature  we  can  turn  it  to  good  account  in  the 
affairs  of  our  spiritual  life.  Father  Faber,  some- 
where in  his  writings,  advises  us  to  read  the 
Gospels  at  different  times,  with  each  time  a 
different  object  in  view :  contemplating  at  one 
reading  the  infinite  love  of  the  Father  for  err- 
ing man ;  again,  the  zeal  of  the  Son  for  our 
salvation  ;  then,  the  compassion  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  for  our  miseries,  etc., — all  of  which  tend 
to  draw  the  soul  nearer  to  God,  and  unfold 
more  and  more  the  treasures  of  the  Holy  Script- 
ures. Applying  this  principle  to  the  recitation 
of  the  Rosary,  I  think  it  will  be  found  to  em- 
body an  exercise  of  the  virtues  I  have  ventured 
to  attribute  to  it  in  these  articles. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  virtue  of  obedience, 
not  because  it  is  the  first  in  the  order  of  excel- 
lence, but  because  it  is,  in  a  certain  way,  the 
foundation  of  all  the  others,  as  rebellion  is  the 
beginning  of  all  vice,  according  to  the  words 
of  the  Sacred  Scripture  :  "  The  beginning  of 
the  pride  of  man  is  to  fall  off  from  God."  So 
long  as  man  is  obedient  to  the  divine  law  he  is 
in  a  condition  to  practise  virtue  ;  but  the  mo- 
ment he  casts  that  sweet  yoke  aside  he  has  no 
restraint.  The  relation  between  God  and  man 
rests  on  the  foundation  of  submission  and  obe- 
dience ;  for  He  has  taught  us  to  address  Him 
by  the  endearing  name  of  Father. 

The  Church,  as  I  have  said,  had  her  enemies 
in  the  days  of  St.  Dominic ;  she  has  them  no 
less  at  the  present  day.  In  the  time  of  that 
great  Saint  it  was  a  gross,  immoral  and  sen- 
sual heresy,  subversive  of  civil  government  no 
less  than  opposed  to  the  laws  and  doctrines  of 
the  Church  ;  now  it  is  the  same  spirit  of  pride 
and  rebellion  under  another  guise.  Principles, 
whether  good  or  bad,  work  out  their  logical 
conclusions ;  and  to-day  we  witness  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Reformation — private  interpreta- 
tion, or  individual  self-sufficiency — drawing 
rapidly  to  its  natural  consequence.  To  this 
source  of  private  interpretation  all  the  evils  of 
our  day — and  their  name  is  legion — may  and 
must  be  traced.  In  saying  this  I  am  repeating 
the  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  anotJher  form  : 
"  Pride  is  the  beginning  of  all  sin."  Luther 
began  by  setting  up  the  individual  against  the 
Chi>rch,  man  against  God,  in  the  principle  of 
private  interpretation  ;  not  because  he  desired 
it  for  others,  but  because  he  found  it  conven- 
ient for  himself.  But  others  would  not  stop 


where  he  wished  them  to  stop ;  and  in  his  own 
day  he  had  reason  to  regret  the  ravages  of  the 
conflagration  which  he  himself  had  enkindled. 
If  man  is  permitted  to  interpret  the  law  for 
himself,  which  is  nothing  less  than  to  dictate 
to  the  Creator  how  he  shall  serve  Him,  it  is 
but  natural  that,  having  been  accorded  such 
power,  he  should  take  more,  and  end  by  deny- 
ing the  very  existence  of  the  Creator.  Never, 
perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world  did  this 
painful  fact  become  so  evident  as  it  has  of  late. 
Within  the  lifetime  of  nearly  all  of  us  this 
blasphemy  was  uttered  with  bated  breath,  and 
men  feared  the  sound  of  their  own  voices  in 
uttering  it ;  but  the  mischief  was  begun,  and 
that,  too,  under  the  sacred  name  of  religion, 
and  it  was  too  much  in  keeping  with  the  feel- 
ings of  depraved  nature  not  to  become  popular 
in  the  end.  Atheism  has  made  such  gigantic 
strides  that  those  who  are  popularly  regarded 
as  the  leading  minds  of  the  day,  or,  as  they  love 
to  be  styled,  "the  lenders  of  modern  thought," 
openly  declare  themselves  the  advocates  of 
atheism  ;  and  the  world,  so  far  from  shrinking 
in  horror  at  such  blasphemies,  applauds  them  ; 
and  every  upstart  takes  up  the  refrain,  and 
seeks  popularity  by  writing,  or  lecturing,  or 
debating  on  atheism,  certain  of  a  hearing  and 
a  pecuniary  recompense ;  and  the  grosser  his 
attacks  on  theism,  the  louder  will  be  the  ap- 
plause of  the  rabble,  "the  intelligent  public"! 
How  many  Catholic  youths,  the  children  of  ig- 
norant or  negligent  parents,  are  captivated  by 
the  fluency  and  the  daring  of  these  babblers, 
and  throw  the  little  religion  they  had  overboard 
for  the  sake  of  becoming  leaders  in  their  own 
narrow  circle !  You  may  see  them  at  the  even- 
ing lounging  place  propose  a  startling  blas- 
phemy, and  then  turn  to  some  timid  Catholic 
young  man  who,  they  well  know,  has  taken 
little  pains  to  learn  his  religion,  with  the  re- 
mark :  "  There  :  answer  that,  if  you  can."  And 
the  poor  ignorant  fellow  hangs  down  his  head 
in  silence,  while  a  doubt  perhaps  passes  through 
his  mind  regarding  the  truth  of  his  faith  ;  the 
upstart  assumes  an  air  of  triumph,  and  the 
gaping  crowd  look  upon  him  as  some  great  one. 
The  chief  enemy  of  the  Church  and  the 
world  at  the  present  day  is  this  individual  self- 
sufficiency,  this  rejection  of  all  sense  of  ac- 
countability to  any  tribunal  outside  of  self. 
The  world  is  centred  in  self,  and  the  most  ig- 
norant have  turned  psychologists  of  the  most 
objectionable  school.  How  to  stem  this  evij 
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must  be  regarded  as  one  of  tbe  most  impor- 
tant questions  of  the  day.   How  is  it  to  be  suc- 
cessfully done  ?    Be  not  startled,  kind  reader, 
if  I  say  by  means  of  the  Holy  Rosary.    How 
admirably  this  devotion  teaches  us  not  only 
our  duty  of  submission  to  the  will   of  God 
and  the  law  of  His  Church,  but  also  that  in 
this  only  is  to  be  found  our  true  greatness  ! 
All  the  sacred  characters  which  this  devotion 
places  before  our  minds  and  encourages  us  to 
reflect   upon  are  models  of  the  most  perfect 
obedience.    Our    Divine   Redeemer    Himself, 
who  was  obedient  to  death,  the  death  of  the 
cross  ;   Mary,  who  was  obedient  to  the  extent 
of  offering   herself  to  become  for  the  whole 
period  of  her  life  the  Mother  of  Sorrows  and 
the  Queen  of  Martyrs;   Joseph,  that  faithful 
servant  whom  the  Lord  placed  over  all  His 
possessions,   who  obeyed    the  angel   bidding 
him  go  into  exile  without  offering  him  a  word 
of  explanation  or  encouragement,  but   who 
found  him  in  that,  as  in  all  else,  prompt 
in  fulfilling  the  divine  will ;  the  Wise  Men 
from  the  East,  who  hastened  to  follow  the 
guidance  of  the  star,  undeterred  by  the  dis- 
tance or  difficulties  of  the  way,  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  Jews,  or  the  duplicity  of  Herod, — 
all  these,  with  the  other  characters  presented 
to  us  in  the  recitation  of  the  Holy  Rosary, 
teach  the  same  lesson,  that  of  the  most  prompt 
and  perfect  obedience ;  and  in  doing  so  they 
at  the  same  time  point  out  to  man  the  true 
and  only  path  to  real   greatness.     If  Jesus 
Christ  was  obedient  to  the  cruel  death  of  the 
cross,  the  sacred  writer  immediately  assures 
us  that,  "  for  this  cause  God  hath  exalted  Him, 
and  hath  given  Him  a  name  which  is  above 
every  name ;  that  in  the  Name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bow,  of  those  that  are  in  heaven, 
on  earth,  and  under  the  earth";   and  that  His 
obedient  Humanity  has  been  raised  in  reward 
to  a  place  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
where  He  shall  sit  in  judgment  on  the  living 
and  the  dead.     If  Mary  gave  joy  to  God  and 
hope  to  man  by  that  most  beautiful  expression 
that  ever  came  from  mortal  lips  :  "  Behold  the 
handmaid  of  the  Lord ;   be  it  done  to  me  ac- 
cording to  thy  word,"  she  was  immediately 
raised  to  the  highest  dignity  to  which  a  crea- 
ture could  possibly  be  elevated :  she  became 
the  Mother  of  God,  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and 
was  enabled  to  say,  "  Behold,  from  henceforth 
all  generations  shall  call   me  blessed."    The 
s  ame  greatness  followed  the  obedience  of  St. 


Joseph,  who  is  now  the  Patron  of  the  Univer- 
sal Church  ;  of  the  Magi,  who  are  honored  on 
the  altars  of  the  Church,  and  whose  visit  to 
the  new-born  King  is  yearly  celebrated  by  a 
solemn  feast. 

Who  can  devoutly  contemplate  the  obedi- 
ence of  a  God,  of  the  Mother  of  God,  of  the 
foster-father  of  God,  of  the  many  chosen 
friends  of  God,  which  the  devout  recitation  of 
the  Holy  Rosary  places  before  the  mind,  and 
not  learn  to  love  and  practise  that  most  excel- 
lent virtue  ?  The  Holy  Rosary,  then,  is  an 
exercise  of  the  virtue  of  obedience ;  and  those 
who  are  devoted  to  it  must  become  more  faith- 
ful in  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  will. 

(TO   BK  CONTINUED.) 


Joseph  Haydn.— The  Story  of  His  Life. 


BY   FRANZ   VON    SKKBURO. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Haydn's  days  flowed  on  tranquilly.  With 
his  growing  fame  the  number  of  his  friends 
and  admirers  also  increased.  After  a  short 
struggle  he  had  learned  how  to  bear  with  those 
that  envied  and  criticized  him.  And  if  our 
noble  master  was  grateful  to  God  and  men  for 
all  blessings  in  general,  he  was  particularly  so 
for  the  affection  that  was  shown  him. 

Haydn  was  now  called  upon  for  a  composi- 
tion which,  whilst  he  was  engaged  on  it,  was 
dear  to  him  like  a  sweet  mystery  of  the  heart, 
and  which,  when  completed,  he  treasured  more 
than  any  other  of  his  works  ;  for  in  this  com- 
position the  two  things  that  he  valued  most, 
Faith  and  Music,  were  united  to  produce  a 
wonderful  whole. 

The  pastor  of  a  cathedral  in  Spain  wrote  to 
Haydn.  He  described  to  him  how  during 
Lent  the  mystery  of  the  Redemption  was  com- 
memorated in  the  cathedral.  The  immense 
building  was  draped  in  black — walls,  pillars, 
windows ;  a  solitary  lamp  hanging  in  the  mid- 
dle shed  a  feeble  and  uncertain  light  through- 
out the  church.  All 'the  doors  were  closed  ; 
the  people  knelt  in  meditation.  The  bishop 
ascended  the  pulpit,  pronounced  one  of  the 
Seven  Words  of  Christ,  made  a  few  short  re- 
flections on  it,  and  then  came  down  and  knelt 
on  the  altar-steps.  The  master  was  asked  to 
fill  up  the  seven  pauses  with  music.  He  was 
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limited  to  ten  minutes  for  each  pause — the 
only  thing  that  displeased  him  in  an  otherwise 
agreeable  task. 

How  could  it  be  expected  that  Haydn,  accus- 
tomed to  allow  his  genius  full  scope,  should  sit 
down,  watch  in  hand,  to  compose,  when  his  soul 
and  his  faith  were  engaged  ?  He  rejected  this 
condition  at  once,  and  grasped  the  splendid 
conception  in  its  entirety.  The  Saviour  on 
the  cross  seemed  to  him  like  a  harp  with  seven 
strings,  tuned  to  sing  of  the  infinite  love  of  God 
to  man.  One  string  after  the  other  snapped,  not 
harshly,  but  with  inexpressible  woe.  Haydn 
himself  says  of  that  peaceful  time  when,  in  the 
deepest  retirement,  hardly  uttering  a  word,  he 
was  engaged  on  this  wonderful  composition : 
"  Never  did  I  feel  so  penetrated  with  the  spirit 
of  piety  as  during  those  days.  And  if  at  times 
the  composition  halted,  I  took  my  beads  in 
hand  and  prayed  for  a  little  while,  and  imme- 
diately the  inspiration  came  again,  and  my  pen 
was  not  quick  enough  to  set  down  the  melo- 
dies inspired  by  enthusiasm  and  faith." 

When  Haydn  had  finished  the  work  he 
felt  overflowing  with  happiness.  He  carefully 
packed  up  the  splendidly  written  composition 
and  carried  the  heavy  package  to  the  post-of- 
fice himself,  although  his  faithful  servant  mur- 
mured at  this.  For  a  long  time  no  answer 
came.  Haydn  was  uneasy.  Although  he  had 
kept  a  copy,  still  this  suspense  was  painful  to 
him :  he  feared  his  work  had  been  lost,  and 
that  he  might  in  consequence  be  thought  to 
have  failed  in  his  word,  or  to  be  incompetent. 
At  last  a  little  box  arrived  from  Spain.  George, 
the  servant,  opened  it  very  carefully;  but  mas- 
ter and  servant  were  surprised  when  between 
the  boards  they  found  merely  a  chocolate  cake. 

"  Sir,"  remarked  George, "  the  people  of  Spain 
seem  to  be  queer  folks.  That  is  a  stale  cake 
which  no  one  can  eat,  and  which  could  not  be 
digested  if  it  were  eaten." 

Beside  the  cake  there  was  a  Latin  letter, 
wherein  Haydn's  work  was  spoken  of  enthusi- 
astically, and  which  concluded  by  begging  him 
to  accept  the  cake  as  a  slight  testimonial  of 
the  unbounded  gratitude  of  the  pastor.  Haydn 
was  puzzled  ;  never  in  his  life  had  he  been  anx- 
ious for  money,  but  this  kind  of  pay  seemed  to 
him  little  short  of  mockery.  As  soon  as  George 
noticed  his  master's  dissatisfaction,  he  gave  free 
expression  to  his  own  feelings. 

"  If  this  is  the  kind  of  pay  that  you  are  to 
receive,"  he  said,  "you  may  as  well  give  up 


composing.  With  that  stuff  you  are  not  even 
compensated  for  paper  and  postage,  still  less 
for  your  labor.  But  let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you 
in  future.  First  pay,  and  then  we  compose ! 
Am  I  not  right,  your  honor  ?" 

Haydn  smiled.  "  Let  us  try  the  cake,"  he 
answered,  taking  up  a  knife.  "  Have  you  the 
courage  ? " 

The  servant  shrugged  his  shoulders.  u  Let 
us  try  it  in  God's  name,  though  I  have  no  rel- 
ish for  Spanish  foolery." 

"  You  shall  have  your  share  first,"  said  Haydn, 
attempting  to  thrust  in  the  knife ;  but  it  would 
not  cut ;  the  knife  struck  against  some  hard 
substance.  Haydn  grew  impatient,  and  broke 
off  a  piece  ;  then  a  couple  of  ducats  dropped 
out  on  the  table. 

"  Ah !  now  I  understand  ! "  exclaimed  George, 
placing  his  finger  on  his  forehead.  "  Master, 
I  suspect  that  there  are  more  of  those  golden 
messengers  in  the  cake  ;  and  the  pastor  in  Ca- 
diz— God  grant  him  the  days  of  Noe  ! — is  a 
very  wise  man." 

It  was  winter,  and  an  exceedingly  cold  win- 
ter, when  the  Princess,  for  whom  Haydn  had 
the  highest  regard,  died.  This  separation  from 
his  faithful  consort  overwhelmed  the  aged 
Prince  to  such  a  degree  that  he  fell  into  deep 
melancholy.  Grief  for  her  consumed  his  little 
remaining  strength,  and  on  November  28, 
1790,  Prince  Nikolaus  Esterhazy  breathed  his 
last,  in  Vienna.  He  was  buried  at  Eisenstadt, 
and  Haydn  mourned  sincerely  as  his  kind  ben- 
efactor was  laid  in  the  earth. 

Prince  Anton  Esterhazy,  who  now  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  was  a  very  different 
man  from  his  father.  He  summoned  Haydn 
before  him  one  day.  "  I  have  to  announce  to 
you  that  the  deceased  Prince  has  bequeathed 
you  an  annual  pension  of  one  thousand  gulden." 

Haydn  wished  to  express  his  thanks,  but  the 
Prince  signed  to  him  to  be  silent,  and  went 
on  :  "  You  know  full  well  how  much  my  late 
lamented  father  honored  you.  I  am  rejoiced 
that  such  a  celebrated  name  as  yours  is  linked 
with  that  of  our  house  for  all  time.  But,  not- 
withstanding, I  now  inform  you  that  1  have 
no  further  use  for  the  orchestra." 

Haydn  was  painfully  affected  by  this  an- 
nouncement. 

"I  understand,  of  course,  that  this  is  a  sur- 
prise, and  an  unpleasant  one  to  you  ;  but  I  have 
no  taste  whatsoever  for  music,  and  you  will 
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not  blame  me  for  this.  Give  my  kind  farewell 
greeting  to  all  the  members  of  the  orchestra." 

Haydn  started  at  once  for  Vienna.  He  cast 
a  sad,  lingering  look  on  Esterhazy,  then  leaned 
back  in  a  corner  of  the  vehicle,  and  let  his  sad 
thoughts  have  their  course. 

In  Vienna  Haydn  was  soon  employed.  His 
wife  received  him  rather  coldly.  Silver  threads 
appeared  in  her  hair,  but  approaching  age  had 
not  subdued  her.  The  quiet  house  occupied 
by  Haydii,  with  its  outlook  on  a  shady  grove, 
did  the  master's  heart  good,  and  seemed  to  tell 
him  that  here  he  could  live  long  and  continue 
his  work.  But  it  was  to  be  otherwise. 

One  day  he  was  occupied  with  a  new  com- 
position, and  had  given  orders  that  he  should 
not  be  disturbed,  when  the  door-bell  was  pulled 
violently,  and  immediately  there  began  a  lively 
dispute  between  Haydn's  wife  and  the  import- 
unate stranger. 

"  I  will  not  be  put  off,"  declared  the  latter. 
"I  must  speak  with  the  Kapellmeister  !" 

Haydn  threw  his  door  open  and  looked  an- 
grily at  the  intruder ;  but  the  latter  bowed 
and  said  :  "  I  am  Salomon,  *  of  London,  and 
I  have  come  to  take  you  with  me." 

Haydn  was  for  a  moment  speechless  with 
astonishment.  Offering  the  stranger  his  hand 
in  welcome,  he  led  him  into  his  room.  Salo- 
mon threw  himself  on  a  corner  of  the  sofa. 

"  Haydn,  your  wife  has  warmed  me  up.  But 
no  matter.  You  remember,  most  honored  sir, 
the  letter  that  I  wrote  you  from  London  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  you  invited  me  most  pressingly  to 
go  there.  As  an  inducement,  you  told  me  that 
I  should  have  ample  opportunity  to  earn  both 
money  and  fame." 

"  Just  so,  but  you  declined  my  offer  at  the 
time." 

"Could  I  do  otherwise?  was  I  not  bound 
to  my  Prince  by  the  iron  bands  of  duty  and 
the  golden  ones  of  gratitude  ?  " 

"  Certainly  ;  but  now  your  Prince  is  dead." 

"Alas!  yes." 

"  I  understand  your  grief ;  and  yet  I  rejoice 
at  your  liberty,  for  it  makes  you  my  prisoner." 

"  Not  so,  my  good  sir ;  even  though  I  am  no 
longer  in  Esterhazy's  service,  I  am  not  an  estray . 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  still  belong  to  myself." 

"  You  could  have  said  that  twenty,  or  per- 

*  Johann  Peter  Salomon  (born  in  Bonn,  1745,)  was 
a  very  skilful  violinist,  and  concert-master  of  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia.  In  1781  he  travelled  to  England, 
and  took  up  his  permanent  abode  in  London. 


haps  ten  years  ago,  but  not  now.  You  belong 
to  the  world,  and  to  all  those  that  love  and 
honor  you.  You  cannot  coop  yourself  up  here 
in  your  office  ;  the  world  not  only  want*  to 
hear  Joseph  Haydn,  but  also  to  see  him.  Eng- 
land longs  to  have  you  for  a  few  months  in 
her  midst.  Master,  you  cannot  refuse  to  grat- 
ify the  longing  of  a  great  people." 

Haydn  smiled.  "The  people  of  England 
will  be  very  much  disenchanted  when  the\  ^t-e 
me.  They  perhaps  expect  to  find  in  Haydn  a 
young  Adonis ;  you  see  that  I  begin  to  grow 
old,  and  this  does  not  cure  me  of  my  uglim  - 

"  Haydn,  you  can  be  malicious." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it." 

u  The  following  is  my  proposition  :  You  will 
engage  yourself  for  a  season,  write  an  opera 
for  the  impressario  Gallini,  for  which  1  will 
give  you  three  hundred  pounds  ;  two  hundred 
pounds  for  twenty  new  compositions ;  two  hun- 
dred for  six  new  symphonies,  and  two  hundred 
for  the  copyright ;  and,  finally,  two  hundred 
pounds  for  a  benefit  concert.  This  is,  all  to- 
gether, over  one  thousand  pounds  sterling." 

"  Do  I  weigh  a  thousand  pounds,  or  am  I 
worth  so  much  ? "  answered  Haydn,  laugh- 
ing. "Sir,  you  seemed  dispos  to  throw  money 
around  as  children  fling  a  ball." 

"I  will  at  once  place  five  thousand  gulden 
to  your  credit  with  the  banker  Fries,"  an- 
swered Salomon,  somewhat  annoyed. 

"And  do  I  not  thereby  sell  my  liberty  ?  " 

"  The  limit  of  your  liberty  is  your  honor." 

Haydn  arose  and  held  out  his  hand  to  his 
friend.  "  You  are  an  honorable  man,"  he  said, 
with  deep  feeling.  "  Return  in  the  morning  ; 
I  could  give  you  my  answer  now,  but  it  is  bet- 
ter to  wait  till  to-morrow.  Let  me  think  over 
the  matter  seriously.  And  besides  you  know 
that  I  am  married  ?  My  Carolina  must  give 
her  consent  before  I  leave  her,  after  having 
just  returned." 

"  I  agree  with  you  in  part  as  to  this  reason. 
And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  genius  should 
hold  itself  free  from  such  chains." 

"Better  no  genius  than  a  genius  without 
heart,  without  tenderness,  without  justice," 
answered  Haydn,  earnestly,  bidding  his  guest 
good-bye. 

At  supper  Haydn  made  known  to  his  wife 
Salomon's  offer  to  take  him  to  London  for 
some  months. 

"Are  you  going  to  turn  travelling  musi- 
cian ?  "  asked  she,  mockingly.  "  I  cannot  un- 
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derstaud  why  you  should  go  to  London,  since 
the  Prince  has  offered  you,  in  addition  to  your 
pension,  four  hundred  gulden,  on  condition  that 
you  be  at  his  service  whenever  he  wants  you." 

Haydn  laughed.  "  What  should  the  Prince 
want  with  me  after  disbanding  his  orchestra  ? 
He,  no  doubt,  added  that  condition  to  his  gift 
only  that  I  might  not  bear  the  title  of  Ester- 
liazy's  Kapellmeister  without  some  recogni- 
tion on  his  part." 

•'And  how  long  will  you  stay  in  England?" 

*•  Perhaps  a  year." 

The  wife's  eyes  flashed  angrily.  "Now, 
when  I  was  at  last  beginning  to  hope  that 
you  would  stay  with  me,  you  forsake  me  again. 
Really  you  would  have  done  better  not  to 
marry  me.  I  am  to  live  in  solitude  here  in 
Vienna,  whilst  you — " 

"Lina,"  Haydn  interrupted,  somewhat  an- 
grily, "  do  not  speak  of  your  solitude,  I  pray 
you.  I  happen  to  know  that  whilst  I  was  hard 
at  work  every  day  at  Eisenstadt,  you  were  ban- 
queting here  in  Vienna  with  your  friends." 

"Always  the  same  reproach,"  answered  the 
madam,  indignantly.  "Am  I  not  worth  to 
you  the  few  gulden  that  I  have  occasionally 
spent  with  friends  ?  But  I  know  well  that 
you  are  a  niggard,  a  miser — " 

"  No,  Lina :  I  am  nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
am  simply  a  man  who,  thanks  to  your  ex- 
traragance,  will  have  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon  in  old  age." 

"  Work,  then  ! "   answered  she,  snappishly. 

Haydn  smiled  bitterly.  He  remained  silent 
for  a  while,  then  raised  his  eyes  searchingly  to 
his  wife's  face. 

"Salomon  has  offered  me  twelve  thousand 
gulden." 

These  words  took  Madam  Haydn  completely 
by  surprise. 

"  Twelve  thousand  gulden,  Joseph  !  Have 
I  heard  you  aright  ?  How  can  you  hesitate 
whether  you  should  go  to  London  or  not  ?  " 

"  Then  you  agree  that  I  should  go  ?  " 

"  Of  course  !  you  must  go  !  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  you  will  have  opportunities  to  earn  still 
more  whilst  there." 

Haydn  broke  off  the  conversation  and  went 
to  his  work-room. 

"The  twelve  thousand  gulden  have  con- 
verted my  wife  and  made  her  withdraw  her 
objections.  I  knew  that  it  would  be  so. 
Money  is  her  god,  and,  alas  !  her  demon  also." 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


On  a  Picture  of  Magdalene. 

BY   V. 

8  BEST  thou  that  face  so  beautifully  sad, 
Upturned  to  heav'n  as  if  in  pleading  prayer? — 
No  more  shall  those  pale  features  wear  the  glad 
Expression  which  once  made  their  look  so  fair. 
No  !  it  was  seeming  all,  for  'neath  the  garb 
Of  mirth  and  joy,  remorse  and  guilt  concealed 
Their  gnawing  canker,  while  each  hour  the  barb 
Sunk  deeper  in  her  heart,  until  she  came, 
With  burning  tears,  to  pour  before  her  Lord 
Her  heart's  deep  sorrow  forth,  and  all  her  shame. 
There,  shunned,  despised,  and  loaded  with  the  scorn 
That  prosp'rous  man  so  well  knows  how  to  show, 
Unto  her  list'ning.  ear  were  softly  bofne, 
To  raise  her  sinking  soul  from  that  deep  woe, 
The  gentle  words,  "  Rise,  go  and  sin  no  more  : 
Thy  sins  are  all  forgiv'n."    Oh  !  what  a  flood 
Of  light  then  fell  her  darkened  spirit  o'er  ! 
She  turned  away  and  sought  the  desert  wild, 
To  live  with  God  alone,  who  thus  had  heard 
His  broken-hearted,  contrite,  suppliant  child. 
And  now  in  that  old  picture,  see  the  cave 
O'erhung  with  clust'ring  vines,  and  yon  rude  cross, 
(Blest  sign  of  Him  who  came  on  earth  to  save  1) 
Raised  on  an  altar  tapestried  with  moss  ; 
Around  her  kneeling  form  sweet  angels  keep 
Their  loving  vigils,  gaze  with  joyous  eyes, 
And  smile  to  think  that  though  she  here  may  weep, 
With  them  she  shall  rejoice  beyond  the  skies. 


Catholic  Painters  of  Germany. 


BY    OCTAVIA   HENSEL. 


We  cross  the  Alps  and  enter  the  legendary 
land,  Germany,  and  pause  to  trace  the  new  art 
movement  in  this  part  of  Europe.  And  what 
do  we  find  ?  Every  village,  no  matter  how 
insignificant,  has  its  church  adorned  with  fres- 
cos ;  for  in  the  Romanesque  period  *  mural 
painting  was  the  chief  decoration  of  chapel 
and  palace. 

The  oldest  frescos  of  which  we  can  trace  rec- 
ord are  on  the  ceiling  of  St.  Michael's  Church, 
at  Hildesheim,  and  in  the  choir  and  left  aisle 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Brunswick  :  these  were 
painted  before  1250,  but  the  artist's  name  is 
unknown.  Evidently  he  had  studied  in  the 


*  The  Xth,  Xlth,  and  XHth  centuries  are  considered 
as  the  period  of  the  Romanesque,  both  in  architecture 
and  art. 
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schools  of  Byzantine  art ;  his  figures  and  col- 
ors are  of  the  conventional  types  on  golden 
ground.  Again,  at  the  upper  Oastle  of  Ingel- 
heim,  on  the  Rhine,  the  mural  frescos  of  his- 
torical subjects  all  bear  traces  of  Byzantine  in- 
fluence. A  beautiful  mosaic  representing  Christ 
and  the  twenty-four  elders  is  to  be  found  in  the 
cupola  of  the  cathedral  at  Aix-la-Chapelle;  but 
no  record  of  the  artist's  name  remains. 

The  rise  of  Gothic  architecture  banished 
mural  painting  from  Germany.  Walls  were 
reduced  to  narrow  piers,  and  no  flat  surfaces 
called  for  color  decoration.  Then  it  was  that 
the  art  of  glass  staining  rose  in  all  its  splendor 
— a  splendor  we  may  still  trace  in  the  grand  old 
cathedrals  of  Strasburg,  Cologne,  aud  Ratis- 
bon,  in  Germany ;  Bourges,  Chartres,  Rheims, 
and  Sainte-Chapeile,  in  Paris.*  These  superb 
windows  are  works  of  the  best  Gothic  periods, 
and  are  essentially  integral  parts  of  the  build- 
ings to  which  they  belong. 

The  exquisite  symbolism  of  that  most  Cath- 
olic idea,  pointed  architecture,  erroneously 
called  "Gothic"— for  in  every  detail  the  Cath- 
olic Faith  stands  out  as  if  petrified — would, 
without  these  windows,  be  incomplete.  Let 
us  glance  at  the  meaning  of  Gothic  architect- 
ure. The  church  must  be  in  the  form  of  a 
cross — Christ  crucified  is  the  foundation  of 
the  faith  on  which  we  rest.  The  building 
must  be  lofty — it  is  the  temple  of  the  Most 
High.  All  parts  must  rise  heavenward,  firmly, 
lightly,  surely,  until  terminating  in  a  cross- 
pointed  spire,  as  faith  which  springs  upward 
in  the  heart  continues  steadily  to  ascend  until 
it  reaches  the  source  of  all  true  light  and 
greatness.  The  portal  is  high  and  broad — all 
may  enter  there;  the  font  of  the  holy  bap- 
tism stands  at  the  door — through  baptism  we 
are  made  God's  children,  inheritors  of  our  Fa- 
ther's kingdom.  We  enter  the  consecrated 
temple,  and,  kneeling  in  the  shadows  of  glo- 
rious arches,  the  light  falls  upon  us  in  soft 
harmonious  hues,  "dim,  religious,"  leading 
us  to  meditation  and  prayer — we  are  still  in 
the  "shadowy  vale,"'  God's  word  comes  to  us 
through  His  priests,  the  appointed  stewards 
of  His  mysteries.  Two  steps  lead  up  to  the 
choir — through  the  merits  of  the  twofold  nat- 
ure of  Christ,  the  divine  and  human,  we  are  ad- 

•  Built  by  Pierre  de  Montereau  (1245)  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sacred  relics  which  St.  Louis  procured  from 
the  Emperor  of  Byzantium  and  Jean  de  Brienne,  King 
of  Jerusalem. 


mitted  to  the  "choir  of  angels,  archangels  and 
all  the  company  of  heaven."  The  altar  of  Christ 
stands  below  the  great  window  through  which 
the  brilliant  morning  sunlight  falls,  .softened 
into  symbolic  colors  from  the  eastern  heaven 
— the  East  whence  Christ,  the  "Day  Spring 
from  on  high,  hath  come  to  visit  us." 

Thus  we  see  in  every  detail  (and  the  ^ym- 
bolism  could  be  carried  farther)  that  a  1 1  part 
full  of  faith  and  a  brain  well  stored  with  Cath- 
olic teaching  was  the  first  to  create  the  exquis- 
ite architecture  erroneously  called  "Gothic.1* 

The  industry  of  the  monks  of  St.  Gall  in 
Switzerland,  among  whom  Tutilo  and  Notker 
were  the  most  celebrated,  carried  the  beautiful 
art  of  manuscript  painting  to  its  highest  per- 
fection, and  they  were  the  first  to  paint  mova- 
ble or  easel  pictures. 

The  miniature  painting  of  the  Renaissance 
period,  *  in  the  north  of  Europe,  consisted 
chiefly  in  illustrating  ballads  of  the  Trouba- 
dours. The  first  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
what  may  strictly  be  called  a  school  of  Ger- 
man painting  comes  to  us  in  the  poem  of  Par- 
cival,  by  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  a  poet  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  who  speaks  of  the  paint- 
ers of  Cologne  and  Maestricht  in  commend- 
atory and  enthusiastic  terms.  The  earliest 
German  painter  whose  name  has  come  down 
to  us  is  William  of  Herle,  or  "  Meister  Wil- 
helm"  of  Cologne,  as  he  is  more  frequently 
called,  who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury (from  1358-1378).  His  principal  work, 
"  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ,"  is  in  the  Jo- 
hannes Chapel  of  the  Cathedral  at  Cologne. 
There  are  many  of  his  pictures  in  the  Pina- 
kothek  collection  at  Munich.  The  famous 
tryptic  altar-piece  in  the  Cologne  Cathedral — 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  with  St.  Gereon  and 
his  knights,  and  St.  Ursula  and  her  virgins 
on  the  wings — is  also  his  work  ;  but  the  "  An- 
nunciation" on  the  exterior  of  the  tryptic  is. 
erroneously  attributed  to  him  :  it  is  by  "  Meis- 
ter Stefan"  (Stefan  Lochner),  who  died  in  1451. 

The  earliest  school  of  German  art  of  which 
positive  remains  still  exist  was  that  which 
flourished  under  the  pious  Emperor  Charles 
IV,  at  Karlstein,  near  Prague,  in  Bohemia. 
Here,  in  this  fortress  castle,  on  an  isolated 
mountain  peak,  five  hundred  feet-  above  the 
river  Beraun,  a  tributary  of  the  Moldau  which 
encircles  it,  built  expressly  as  a  treasure  house 


*  The  Xlllth,  XlVth  and  XVth  centuries. 
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to'guard  the  superb  imperial  jewels  of  the  em- 
pire, Theodoric  of  Prague,  Nicolaus  Wurmser, 
and  Kunz  painted  scenes  from  the  Life  of 
Christ,  our  Blessed  Lady,  and  the  patron  saints 
of  the  German  land.  The  Italian  artist  Tomaso 
Modena  was  also  with  them  there ;  and  above 
the  jewelled  shrine  of  St.  Catharine  he  limned 
the  Virgin  Mother  and  Child  in  colors  so 
brightly  beautiful  that  one  can  hardly  believe 
they  were  laid  upon  the  wall  four  centuries 
ago.  We  saw  these  pictures  at  the  hour  of 
sunset.  The  purple  Alpen  glow  from  the 
Bohemian  mountains  surrounding  the  huge, 
isolated  tower  in  which  the  chapel  is  placed, 
came  through  its  leaden  framed  windows  and 
filled  the  strange  octagonal  room  until  its 
walls,  mosaiced  in  agate,  amethyst,  carnelian, 
topaz  and  malachite,  seemed  glowing  with 
heavenly  light ;  and  the  pictures  were  filled 
with  a  spiritual  beauty,  unknown,  because  un- 
seen in  the  light  of  common  day. 

The  fourteenth  century,  which  had  witnessed 
the  rise  of  artists  who  later  formed  the  school 
of  Nuremburg,  had  passed  away  before  that 
school  attained  its  highest  fame.  Its  finest  re- 
maining picture  is  the  altar-piece  of  the  court 
chapel  at  Nuremburg,  the  Coronation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  ;  Christ,  seated,  with  crown  and 
sceptre,  places  the  crown  on  the  head  of  His 
Mother,  seated  beside  Him.  This  picture  was 
painted  in  1400. 

The  German  school  excelled  all  contem- 
poraries or  predecessors  in  technical  dexterity; 
its  frescoes  have  the  effect  of  oil  paintings, 
but  they  are  wanting  in  accuracy  of  design ; 
though  painted  on  panel  with  golden  ground, 
the  colors  are  deep  and  brilliant ;  the  figures 
are  not  strictly  correct  anatomically,  but  the 
heads  have  wonderful  nobility  of  expression, 
and  every  detail  is  most  carefully  executed. 

The  '•  Master  of  Leisborn,"  who  lived  about 
1463,  painted  a  series  of  eight  subjects  from  the 
Life  of  Christ,  pictures  known  as  the  Lyvers- 
burg  Passion,  because  they  were  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  Herr  Lyversburg  in  Cologne. 
He  also  painted  the  high  altar-piece  in  the 
Abbey  of  Leisborn  about  the  year  1450.  This 
master  is  one  of  the  chief  German  painters  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  but  has  often  been  con- 
founded with  Israel  von  Meckenen,  a  painter 
of  the  same  period,  whose  best  pictures  are  in 
the  Munich  Gallery. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Florence,  whose  school 
of  art  we  left  at  dawn  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


New   Manifestation   of  the    Maternal 
Goodness  of  Mary. 


L.  de  Cissey,  in  Le  Rosier  de  Marie. 

In  the  month  of  January  last,  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  cure  took  place  in  Lyons,  accom- 
panied by  an  apparition  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Although  the  Church  has  not  pronounced  any 
decision  in  regard  to  the  facts  that  we  are 
about  to  relate,  and  the  entrance  of  the  girl  mi- 
raculously cured  into  a  convent  puts  it  out  of 
our  power  to  procure  all  the  testimonies  that 
we  might  wish  to  have  in  favor  of  our  re- 
cital, we  still  think  it  well  to  make  known  all 
that  we  have  learned  for  certain  in  regard  to 
this  new  manifestation  of  the  maternal  good- 
ness of  Mary. 

The  family  of  Annette  Coste  is  quite  poor. 
Her  father  is  a  stone-cutter,  and  she  is  the 
eldest  of  ten  children.  Though  only  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  she  has  passed  the  greater 
part  of  her  life  in  suffering.  Her  lungs  were 
diseased,  as  was  also  the  spinal  column ;  be- 
sides, she  was  afflicted  with  painful  tumors 
and  sores,  from  which  carious  bone  was  ex- 
tracted from  time  to  time  ;  and  in  order  to  be 
able  to  walk,  and  hold  herself  erect,  it  was 
necessary  to  support  her  feeble  and -stooping 
body  with  iron  stays.  But  in  proportion  as 
her  poor  body  was  failing,  her  soul  was  grow- 
ing more  and  more  strong.  With  pious  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  Providence,  Annette 
bore  her  sufferings  without  complaint.  She 
was  resigned  under  the  cruel  operations  to 
which  she  was  subjected,  and  it  never  even  oc- 
curred to  her  to  ask  God  to  be  freed  from  her 
sufferings.  At  the  time  of  her  restoration  to 
health,  it  was  about  three  and  a  half  years  since 
she  had  been  admitted  into  the  hospital.  When- 
ever her  sufferings  were  eased  a  little  she  left 
the  hospital,  returning  again  when  they  became 
more  severe. 

For  more  than  a  year  her  neighbor  in  the 
hospital  was  Miss  Deguerry,  just  as  pious  as 
herself,  and  relative  of  the  Cure  de  la  Madeleine 
in  Paris,  whose  beautiful  life  and  glorious  death 
are  well  known.  Her  parents  were  silk-weav- 
ers, and  Annette  stopped  with  them  whenever 
she  left  the  hospital.  On  the  death  of  Miss 
Deguerry,  the  sight  of  the  prayers  and  tears 
of  the  Children  of  Mary,  to  which  pious  as- 
sociation she  belonged,  excited  in  Annette  a 
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liveh  desire  to  become  a  member,  in  order  that 
she  might  have  the  bent-tit  of  their  prayers 
after  her  death,  which  she  expected  was  not  far 
distant. 

On  the  night  of  November  6th,  Annette 
was  l.ving  awake  in  bed  in  the  hospital.  The 
curtains  were  drawn.  Suddenly  she  heard  a 
voice  saying,  "Anne  Marie  ! "  "It  cannot  be 
I  that  am  called,"  she  thought,  "  for  my  name 
is  Annette.11  She  did  not  know  at  the  time 
that  in  baptism  she  had  received  the  name  of 
Anne  Marie,  but  she  learned  it  afterwards  by 
consulting  the  baptismal  register.  "Anne 
Marie ! "  was  called  again.  This  time  the 
voice  was  more  distinct,  and  so  sweet  and 
melodious  that  it  sent  a  thrill  through  the 
girl,  who  felt  drawn  by  an  irresistible  charm. 
She  raised  her  eyes  in  the  direction  whence 
the  voice  proceeded,  and  perceived  that  she 
was  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  light,  which 
did  not  dazzle,  but  soothed  her.  In  the  midst 
of  this  brightness,  which  surpassed  that  of 
the  noon-day  sun,  she  saw  the  outlines  of  a 
woman,  indistinct  at  first,  but  afterwards  clear, 
whose  beauty  was  indescribable.  The  figure 
was  dressed  in  the  royal  robes  in  which  our 
ancestors  loved  to  represent  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, the  Queen  of  angels  and  of  men.  A  long 
open  cloak  rested  on  her  shoulders.  Her  head 
was  surmounted  by  a  diadem  of  brilliant  stones, 
under  which  her  hair  floated  freely,  being 
hardly  touched  by  the  crown.  Her  long  robes 
did  not  entirely  conceal  her  feet,  whose  white- 
ness was  like  that  of  the  lily.  The  Child  Jesus 
whom  she  carried  on  her  left  arm  was  also 
crowned.  In  His  hand  He  held  a  globe,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross  which  was  broken  in  three 
places. 

"  I  appear  to  you,"  said  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
"in  the  form  under  which  you  love  best  to 
pray  to  me." 

"  Notre-Dame  de  Fourvieres  ! "  murmured 
Anne  Marie,  carried  away  by  the  beautiful 
vision. 

"  Yes,  I  am.  You  suffer  much,  and  I  have 
come  to  console  you." 

The  simple  and  timid  girl  hastily  drew  out 
her  medals  and  scapular  as  a  sign  of  her  devo- 
tion to  the  Mother  of  God. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  held  in  her  right  hand 
a  crown  of  white  flowers  resembling  lilacs. 
The  crown  was  only  half  finished.  On  either 
side  were  two  flowers  more  conspicuous  than 
the  rest.  Anne  Marie  had  never  seen  any  like 


them,  and  her  attention  was  strongly  drawn 
to  them. 

"  This  is  your  crown,"  said  the  Queen  of  vir- 
gins. "  The  four  beautiful  flowers  which  you 
particularly  admire  represent  the  four  virtues 
that  please  me  most  in  you  :  your  lively  devo- 
tion to  me ;  your  great  love  of  poverty  and  the 
poor  ;  your  piety  towards  the  souls  in  purga- 
tory; your  entire  abandonment  of  yourself  to 
the  will  of  God.  By  the  manner  in  which  you 
support  the  trials  that  you  are  still  to  endure, 
you  will  earn  the  flowers  that  will  complete 
your  crown." 

Whilst  our  Lady  spoke  thus  she  infused 
into  the  heart  of  Anne  Marie  such  a  contempt 
for  herself  that,  so  far  from  conceiving  the 
least  vanity  from  what  was  said  to  her,  she 
judged  herself  more  imperfect  and  miserable 
than  she  could  express. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  addressed  to  her  several 
recommendations,  and  also  certain  reproaches, 
as,  for  instance,  for  her  want  of  simplicity, 
caused  by  her  timidity.  She  entrusted  to  her 
some  secrets,  two  of  which  she  says  she  will 
carry  with  her  to  the  grave.  The  third  was  to 
be  made  public.  "  There  are  many  times,"  said 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  "  that  I  have  saved  Lyons, 
my  privileged  city,  from  the  anger  of  my  Son. 
I  will  save  it  again  from  the  coming  inunda- 
tions ;  but  if  the  people  are  not  converted,  it 
will  be  for  the  last  time.  I  will  abandon  it 
to  the  chastisements  which  it  deserves.  I  can 
hardly  restrain  the  arm  of  my  Son." 

Some  weeks  later,  in  consequence  of  contin- 
ual rains,  the  Sa6ne  and  the  RhOne,  between 
which  the  city  of  Lyons  is  situated,  became 
swollen  in  a  threatening  manner ;  dispatches 
were  posted  up  hourly  to  keep  the  inhabitants 
informed  as  to  the  extraordinary  rise  of  the 
rivers,  the  consequences  of  which  threatened 
to  be  terrible.  Anne  Marie  hastened  to  inform 
her  parents,  who  lived  in  a  low  part  of  the  city, 
that  they  need  not  be  alarmed.  And  in  fact, 
through  a  series  of  providential  causes,  Lyons 
was  preserved. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  also  told  Anne  Marie 
that  she  would  visit  her  again,  and  that,  if  she 
were  faithful  to  her  duties,  she  would  assist  her 
at  the  hour  of  death.  Then  she  disappeared. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  December 
Anne  Marie  asked  permission  to  leave  the  hos- 
pital in  order  to  be  received  amongst  the  Chil- 
dren of  Mary  on  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  She  was  then  so  far  from  being 
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cured  that  the  head  physician  advised  her  to 
return  shortly^  as  he  intended  to  perform  an 
operation  on  her  neck  in  order  to  enable  her 
to  hold  her  head  erect. 

Anne  Marie  was  received  by  the  Deguerrys, 
who  accommodated  her  with  a  room,  called  in 
Lyons  a  soupente.  It  is  a  kind  of  alcove  raised 
about  half  the  height  of  an  ordinary  room,  and 
is  reached  by  means  of  a  ladder.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  January  2d  she  felt  an  indefinable 
presentiment  of  the  coming  visit  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  She  was  uneasy  and  agitated,  and 
frequently  during  the  day  was  impelled  to  go 
from  the  neighbor's  house  where  she  was  at 
work  to  that  of  Mme.  Deguerry,  without,  how- 
ever, once  crossing  the  threshold.  At  ten  o'- 
clock at  night,  when  she  could  no  longer  de- 
lay going  up  to  the  soupente  where  she  slept, 
her  hesitation  continued,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  she  felt  strangely  drawn  to  the  place. 
She  made  three  attempts  before  she  finally  ven- 
tured to  mount  the  ladder.  Having  gone  up, 
she  knelt  beside  her  bed  to  say  her  prayers. 
Suddenly  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  two  little 
pictures  on  the  wall  began  to  move  and  trem- 
ble, and  looking  up  to  see  what  was  the  cause, 
she  found  herself  surrounded  by  that  extra- 
ordinary light  in  which  the  Blessed  Virgin 
had  appeared  to  her  some  months  before  at 
the  hospital.  In  the  midst  of  the  luminous 
glory  the  beloved  Queen  appeared  to  her  once 
more. 

The  heart  of  the  girl  leaped  for  joy,  and  she 
was  filled  with  a  happiness  such  as  this  world 
cannot  give.  The  writer  of  these  lines  felt  no 
doubt  when  she  declared  this  to  him,  but  still 
he  asked  her :  "  Were  you  not  terrified  when 
you  found  yourself  face  to  face  with  this  daz- 
zling light  ?  "  Anne  Marie  raised  her  eyes  to 
heaven  with  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  Mary, 
and  then  made  a  negative  sign,  accompanied 
with  such  an  expression  of  happiness  at  the 
remembrance  of  what  she  had  seen,  that  it  was 
easy  to  imagine  the  joy  she  felt.  After  the 
second  apparition  she  was  desired  not  to  reveal 
what  had  happened  to  her.  "  I  cannot  speak 
as  I  should  like  to  do,"  she  said  ;  "  the  Blessed 
Virgin  has  been  too  good  to  me  to  displease 
her  by  disobedience." 

The  child  was  so  obedient  that,  her  confessor 
having  told  her  that  she  should  have  assured 
herself  whether  the  first  apparition  might  not 
have  been  from  the  spirit  of  darkness  trans- 
porting himself  into  a  spirit  of  light,  by  sprink- 


ling holy  water  on  the  appearance,  when  the 
second  vision  came,  she  promptly  sprinkled  it 
with  holy  water.  Whilst  doing  so,  she  wished 
to  say  to  her  tender  Mother,  but  did  not  dare  to 
utter  the  words  :  "  Pardon  me,  0  my  Mother  ! 
but  what  I  do,  I  do  in  obedience  to  my  con- 
fessor, who  wished  me  to  be  assured  that  no 
deception  was  practised  on  me." 

The  Queen  of  Heaven  was  dressed  in  royal 
robes,  as  formerly.  Her  long  mantle  was  of 
cream  color ;  her  dress,  of  the  same  dye,  was 
spotted  with  stars  of  silver.  She  wore  a  blue 
girdle  fastened  in  front,  the  two  points  of  which 
hung  down  on  either  side  almost  as  low  as  her 
dress.  The  Infant  Jesds  was  resting  on  her 
left  arm.  His  dress  was  white,  and  His  blonde 
hair  was  surmounted  by  a  crown.  One  arm 
was  passed  around  His  Mother's  neck,  and 
with  the  other  He  held  the  globe,  surmounted 
by  its  broken  cross.  His  beautiful  blue  eyes, 
from  which  tears  flowed,  were  fixed  on  Anne 
Marie. 

The  latter  had  stopped  in  her  prayers.  En- 
raptured, filled  with  love,  carried  away,  she 
piously  contemplated  the  Mother  and  Child. 
u  Say  your  prayers,  my  child,"  said  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  affectionately  ;  "  I  will  say  them  with 
you." 

We  need  not  try  to  describe  the  fervor  with 
which  Anne  Marie  prayed.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  the  lips  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  also  moved, 
and  that  she  joined  in  the  prayers.  When  the 
girl  pronounced  the  invocations  of  the  litany  : 
"  Refuge  of  sinners,  Comforter  of  the  afflicted, 
pray  for  us,"  she  whose  influence  with  her 
divine  Son  is  so  powerful  raised  her  eyes  to 
heaven  as  if  to  invoke  His  clemency  on  those 
that  call  on  her. 

When  the  prayer  was  at  an  end,  and  Anne 
Marie  had  resumed  her  silent  and  delightful 
contemplation  of  her  whose  brightness  is  purer 
than  that  of  the  morning  star,  sweeter  than 
that  of  the  rose,  the  Blessed  Virgin  said  to  her : 
"  I  am  very  much  afflicted." 

u  Is  it  on  my  account  ?  What  have  I  done 
to  distress  you  ?  "  exclaimed  the  timid  girl,  in 
the  greatest  alarm. 

"  It  is  not  you  who  have  caused  my  grief :  it 
is  the  ingratitude  of  my  people.  It  is  hard  for 
me  to  restrain  the  arm  of  my  divine  Son. 
They  must  be  converted  f  they  mdst  do  pen- 
ance, and  pray  with  greater  fervor.  Novenas 
should  be  made  in  all  the  parishes,  in  all  the 
communities.  Let  them  recite  nine  '  Our  Fa- 
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there,'  nine  '  Hail  Marys/  and  nine  times  the 
invocations,  "Abandoned  Mother,  pray  for  us ; 
Mother,  afflicted  by  ungrateful  hearts,  pray 
'for  us.'  These,"  continued  our  merciful  pro- 
tectress, "  are  the  last  prayers  that  I  demand 
to  appease  the  anger  of  my  Son." 

The  Blessed  Virgin  then  spoke  of  the  chas- 
tisements that  would  fall  upon  her  ungrateful 
people  if  they  persevered  in  their  sins,  and  of 
the  graces  that  they  would  obtain  if  they  sin- 
cerely returned  to  God. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  wore  around  her  neck  a 
medal  fastened  with  a  blue  string.  This  medal 
attracted  the  attention  of  Anne  Marie  by  its 
great  beauty.  "  Examine  it,"  said  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  On  one  side  she  was  represented  as 
Our  Lady  of  Fourvieres,  and  on  the  other 
were  tha  invocations  in  a  circle  :  "  Abandoned 
Mother,  and  Mother  afflicted  by  ungrateful 
hearts,  pray  for  us "  ;  whilst  in  the  middle 
were  the  words :  "  Last  prayers  to  appease 
the  anger  of  my  Son."  The  Blessed  Virgin 
allowed  Anne  Marie  to  kiss  the  medal,  telling 
her  that  she  wished  to  have  a  similar  one 
struck,  which  her  children  should  wear  openly: 
it  would  protect  them. 

u  Will  people  believe  me  when  I  tell  them 
this  ?  "  said  Anne  Marie. 

"And  if  I  cure  you,  will  it  not  be  a  proof  ? 
Do  you  wish  me  to  cure  you  ?  " 

Anne  Marie,  had  she  dared  to  speak,  would 
have  answered  that  she  asked  neither  for  health 
nor  for  sickness,  but  was  content  with  what- 
ever was  God's  will ;  but  she  remained  silent. 
However,  the  simple  child  felt  .an  ardent  desire, 
which,  if  granted,  would  be  a  striking  proof, 
she  thought,  of  the  apparition  :  it  was  that 
our  Lady  would  give  her  the  beautiful  medal. 
She  dared  not  express  this  desire. 

The  Health  of  the  weak  smiled,  and,  pass- 
ing her  hand  over  Anne  Marie's  forehead, 
said  :  "  Your  cure  is  the  proof  that  you  shall 
give."  At  the  same  moment  the  girl  felt  a 
sudden  sensation  through  her  whole  body.  It 
was,  she  said,  like  a  violent  and  instantaneous 
tearing  of  all  her  members.  She  was  cured, 
and  the  beautiful  vision  disappeared. 

Anne  Marie  remained  kneeling  beside  her 
bed  for  several  hours,  reviewing  in  her  mind 
all  the  different  circumstances  of  the  appari- 
tion. She  was  overwhelmed  with  happiness 
and  was  powerless  to  account  for  her  emotion. 
It  was  only  towards  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing that  she  lay  down,  and  then  she  began  to 


seek  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  her  maladies. 
"Ah  !"  she  said  to  herself,  "how  good  it  is  to> 
be  well !  No  wonder  that  people  are  so  anx- 
ious for  health  ! " 

Next  morning  she  arose  at  an  early  hour, 
hastened  to  inform  Mme.  Deguerry  of  the  won- 
drous events  of  the  night,  and  then  went  to 
the  church  to  hear  Mass  and  make  her  thanks- 
giving  to  Mary  for  all  the  favors  that  she  had 
received.  Coming  back  to  the  house  she  took 
two  empty  buckets  and  went  to  fill  them  at 
the  spring.  Carrying  them  back  almost  with- 
out an  effort,  she  said  to  Mme.  Deguerry :  "  Can 
you  understand  how  I  have  suddenly  become- 
so  strong  and  vigorous  ?  " 

Anne  Marie  continues  to  enjoy  this  good 
health  to  the  present  time,  and  she  is  just  as 
simple  and  humble  as  ever.  "If,"  she  said  to 
her  friends  before  entering  the  convent,  where 
she  went  to  hide  the  graces  that  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  her,  "  if  those  graces  were  to  ren- 
der me  proud,  I  should  pray  to  God  with  all 
my  heart  to  restore  me  to  the  state  in  which. 
I  formerly  was." 

Numbers  of  persons  have  gone  to  pray  at 
the  soupente  where  the  Blessed  Virgin  appeared 
the  second  time,  and  very  great  graces  have 
been  obtained.  We  have  met  the  mother  and 
the  grandfather  of  a  child  that  had  been  de- 
clared by  the  physicians  to  be  attacked  by  a 
mortal  malady.  There  was  a  tumor  in  the 
abdomen  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  day 
after  this  alarming  decision  was  pronoun cedr 
the  parents  went  to  the  place  of  the  apparition 
to  pray  for  the  preservation  of  their  child.  It 
was  three  o'clock  when  they  left  the  favored 
spot.  The  grandfather  started  at  once  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  health  of  the  child  from  the 
place  where  he  lived,  which  was  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  "  He  is  well,"  they  said  ; 
"  the  tumor  has  disappeared,  and  he  suffers  no 
more." 

"When  did  it  disappear  ?" 

"At  three  o'clock." 

It  was  a  renewal  of  one  of  the  scenes  of  the 
Gospel.  I  have  those  facts  from  the  mother 
and  the  grandfather  of  the  child. 


IT  is  wonderful  what  the  Blessed  Virgin  has 
done  for  us  without  our  asking,  more  wonder- 
ful still  what  she  has  done  for  our  little  ask- 
ing, but  most  wonderful  of  all  is  what  she  can 
do  and  will  do  if  we  will  ask  more  and  trust 
more. — Faber. 
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A  Seasonable  Example  for  Parents. 


"  It  is  enough  to  try  the  patience  of  a  saint ! 
I  really  believe  the  girl  is  ashamed  of  her 
father!11 

So  spoke  the  honest  farmer  John  Camp. 
His  wife  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  simply 
said  :  k'  Is  it  only  now  that  you  begin  to  notice 
this  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Kate  ?  Is  that  to  be 
my  thanks  for  all  that  we  have  done  for  her  ? 
Day  and  night  my  only  thought  was  for  Car- 
olina's welfare,  and  am  I  at  last  to  be  treated 
thus?" 

The  old  man  struck  the  table  with  his  fist, 
and  set  the  plates  and  cups  dancing. 

"  Ingratitude  is  the  world's  reward,  John ; 
it  pains  me  also  to  the  very  heart,"  said  his 
wife,  gently. 

"But  from  our  own  child  !" 

"Well,  and  whose  fault  is  it,  after  all? 
Could  it  turn  out  otherwise  ?  " 

"  How  so  ?  is  it  my  fault  that  Carolina 
turns  up  her  nose  at  us,  and  has  become  a 
proud  and  conceited  creature  who  is  ashamed 
of  her  simple  parents  ?  Or  are  we  good  for 
nothing  else  but  to  buy  clothes  and  fancy  hats 
for  her?" 

The  veins  on  the  farmer's  forehead  were 
swollen  with  anger,  and  in  his  vexation  he 
rolled  up  his  shirt-sleeves  about  his  sinewy 
arms. 

"Surely,  John,  it  is  your  own  fault.  You 
were  determined  to  make  a  fine  lady  of  our 
daughter.  When  I  said  to  you  :  '  You  are  aim- 
ing too  high ;  don't  educate  the  child  so  far 
above  the  condition  of  her  parents,'  what  was 
your  constant  answer?  who  was  it  that  thought 
the  child  was  born  to  something  better,  and 
must  be  taught  everything,  in  order  to  be  able 
hereafter  to  take  a  high  position  in  the  world  ? 
Was  it  not  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Camp  seated  himself  on  his  three-legged 
stool,  and  rested  his  gray  head  on  his  hand. 
"  Yes,  yes,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  perhaps 
you  are  not  altogether  in  the  wrong,  Kate. 
And  yet  I  did  all  for  the  child's  good.  You 
know  how  tenderly  I  love  her,  and  she  is  our 
only  child  !  I  delighted  to  see  her  dressed  up, 
and  to  hear  people  speak  admiringly  of  her.  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  pity  to  set  her  at  com- 
mon household  work.  I  wanted  to  make  a 
lady  of  her, — and  now  I  have  a  lady  on  my 


hands,"  he  added,  with  a  sigh, — "a  proud, 
haughty  miss,  who  turns  up  her  nose,  and  al- 
ways finds  excuses  when  I  say  to  her  Sunday 
afternoon  :  '  Carrie,  let  us  go  and  take  a  walk 
together.'  Who  could  ever  have  thought  it !" 

In  evident  vexation,  the  farmer  picked  up  a 
hammer  that  lay  near,  and  hammered  away  at 
a  nail  in  his  chair,  as  if  by  this  means  to  drive 
off  his  angry  thoughts,  or  as  if  he  were  demol- 
ishing the  tassels  and  flounces  and  flowers  of 
his  daughter's  dresses.  Silently  his  wife  glided 
out  of  the  room,  thinking  to  herself,  "  What 
else  could  be  expected  ?  " 

Camp  was  an  honest,  sober,  industrious  man, 
who  from  Monday  till  Saturday  was  constantly 
hard  at  work  ;  and  as  he  was  economical  and 
irreproachable — his  only  indulgence  being  a 
modicum  of  tobacco — and  as  his  wife  was 
a  model  housekeeper,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
in  time  they  had  attained  a  certain  degree 
of  comfortable  ease  for  people  of  their  sphere 
of  life.  The  little  house  in  which  they  lived 
was  long  since  paid  for,  and  they  were  able 
from  time  to  time  to  add  a  little  to  their  sav- 
ings, and  thus  the  honest  farmer  found  that 
the  world  was  going  well  with  him,  and  his 
savings  were  constantly  on  the  increase. 

Their  marriage  had  been  blessed  with  two 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl ;  but  the  boy  died 
while  he  was  quite  young  ;  and  so  all  the  love 
of  the  parents — who  knew  little  more  of  the 
world  than  their  daily  labor,  and  perhaps  an 
excursion  of  pleasure  once  in  a  while — was 
concentrated  on  their  only  daughter,  who,  as 
too  often  happens  in  similar  circumstances, 
was  petted  and  spoiled.  The  mother,  it  is 
true,  often  raised  her  voice  in  protest,  and 
would  say  to  her  husband :  "  John,  you  are 
ruining  the  child  with  your  high-flown  ideas  ; 
it  will  be  far  better  for  her  to  be  brought  up 
as  a  plain,  honest  workman's  daughter  than 
to  have  her  head  filled  with  God  knows  what 
high  notions.  Carrie  can  learn  housekeeping 
and  cooking  from  me ;  if  hereafter  she  marries 
a  sober,  industrious  man,  she  will  be  sufii- 
ciently  provided  for.  But  if  you  want  to 
make  a  little  lady  of  her,  you  will  be  doing  her 
harm  instead  of  good :  she  will  not  then  be 
suited  for  a  poor  man's  wife,  and  a  fine  gentle- 
man will  hardly  take  a  farmer's  daughter." 

But  on  such  occasions  Camp  would  shake 
his  head  in  vexation  and  say :  "  We  have  no 
other  child  but  this,  and  we  can  do  well 
enough  for  ourselves.  Why,  therefore,  should 
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not  Carrie  have  a  higher  place  in  the  world 
than  you  and  I  ?  Cookery,  housework, — yes, 
that  is  all  very  well  in  its  place ;  but  it  would 
'be  a  shame  if  my  child  were  not  fit  for  any- 
thing better." 

And  then  would  the  good  woman  shake  her 
head  and  say  to  herself:  "  I  fear  for  the  n-.Milts 
of  this  experiment.  It  would  delight  me,  too, 
to  see  our  child  a  fine  lady,  but  then  we  poor, 
simple  folks  would  be  far  beneath  her,  and  the 
little  house  and  the  farm  would  be  very  un- 
suited  to  her  taste." 

The  father  had  had  his  way.  For  a  few 
years  Carolina  had  attended  the  parish  school, 
and  then  she  was  sent  to  an  academy ;  she 
learned  music,  drawing,  something  about  for- 
eign languages,  and  she  could  dance  grace- 
fully. And  now,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  when 
she  came  home  to  her  parents,  she  had  a  smat- 
tering of  French  and  German  ;  she  could 
readily  play  some  fragments  of  Orpheus  and 
some  of  the  last  waltzes  of  Strauss  ;  she  could 
copy  a  landscape  from  a  model,  and  could  em- 
broider very  pretty  patterns  for  slippers  for 
her  father,  and  some  ornaments  for  her  moth- 
er's Sunday  hood.  To  the  kitchen  she  would 
not  go  ;  the  check  apron  was  a  terror  to  her ; 
to  peel  potatoes  would  soil  her  delicate  white 
fingers  ;  and  as  for  the  housework — sweeping, 
washing, — the  idea  !  But  instead  of  this,  she 
sat  for  hours  and  hours  at  the  piano  playing 
fantasias  and  singing,  so  that  the  neighbor- 
hood was  almost  driven  crazy ;  or  she  would 
lounge  for  hours  on  the  sofa,  in  a  neat  little 
muslin  apron.  Once  in  a  while  she  would 
go  to  a  concert  with  her  young  lady  friends, 
and  likewise  to  the  theatre — things  which  her 
parents  could  not  appreciate,  and  for  which 
they  had  not  the  least  taste ;  at  home  every- 
thing was  so  simple,  so  modest,  so  prosaic,  so 
confined. 

As  a  matter  of  course  Carolina  had  to  go  to 
the  opera  whenever  there  was  one  in  the  neigh- 
boring city,  and  on  such  occasions  she  was 
decked  out  in  the  latest  fashion,  with  her  pretty 
little  cloak  and  her  dainty  hat.  And,  of  course, 
her  rustling  silks  did  not  find  a  becoming  ac- 
companiment in  her  mother's  plain  woollen 
dress  when  going  to  Mass  on  Sunday,  nor  with 
her  father's  ill-fitting  Sunday  coat  and  old- 
fashioned  hat ;  and  besides,  his  stooping  shoul- 
ders, his  stiff  walk,  and  his  rough  brown  hands 
were  out  of  keeping  with  his  elegant  daughter 
and  her  pretty  w;; 


"She  is  ashamed  of  me!"  this  was  the 
conclusion  that  was  at  last  forced  upon  the 
fond  parent,  and  this  knowledge  cut  deep  into 
his  heart,  far  more  deeply  than  would  the  loss 
of  hig  hard-earned  savings.  He  had  not  lost 
his  child,  it  is  true  ;  Carrie  was  still  a  virtuous 
girl  ;  but  there  was  a  wide  gulf  set  between 
her  and  h«-r  parents  :  her  life  and  her  way  of 
thinking  belonged  to  another  sphere ;  she  felt 
uncomfortable  and  out  of  her  element  at  home 
with  her  parents ;  the  father  had  made  his 
child  a  stranger  to  him  !  He  had  at  first  re- 
joiced to  listen  to  her  singing,  and  to  see  her 
moving  about  as  an  elegant  lady  ;  but  now  he 
perceived  how  she  looked  down  with  contempt 
on  the  simplicity  of  her  parents.  The  good 
farmer  lamented,  when  it  was  too  late,  the 
well-meant  but  mistaken  education  that  he 
had  bestowed  upon  his  daughter.  He  had 
brought  her  up  for  others,  but  unfortunately 
not  for  himself. 

How  many  parents  there  are  that  would  do 
well  to  take  tbi<*  example  to  heart !  How 
many  there  are  who,  through  foolish  ambi- 
tion, inflict  a  real  and  permanent  injury  on 
those  children  given  them  by  God,  who  were 
destined  to  become  useful  members  of  society 
in  a  sphere  not  far  removed  from  that  of  their 
parents,  who  would  have  been  the  pride  and 
support  of  the  family,  but  who  are  rendered 
unfit  for  their  own  sphere  of  life,  without  any 
likelihood  that  they  can  enter  into  that  for 
which  alone  their  education  prepared  them  ! 


The  Rev   Francis  Cubero,  O.S.D. 

DECEASED    JOT-Y  15ra,  AT    THK    CONVENT   OF   ST. 
CATHARINE  OF  SIEVNA,  SPRINGFIELD,  KT. 

Father  Cubero  was  born  in  Grons,  a  town  of 
the  Province  of  Aragon,  Spain,  March  7,  1807. 
Scarcely  had  he  reached  his  fifteenth  year,  when, 
hearkening  to  the  divine  call,  he  left  home  and 
friends  to  consecrate  himself  body  and  soul  to  the 
service  of  God  in  the  illustrious  Order  of  St.  Dom- 
inic. Ere  he  had  attained  the  canonical  age,  he 
was  raised,  by  dispensation  of  the  Holy  See,  to  the 
dignity  of  the  priesthood  in  September.  1832. 
Whilst  yet  a  young  man,  persecutions  against  the 
Church  ravaged  his  native  land.  His  convent  was 
suppressed,  desolated,  burned.  He  had  no  home  in 
the  land  of  his  birth,  save  in  the  hearts  of  his  fam- 
ily. But  he  belonged  to  the  Church,  and  despite 
the  entreaties  of  relatives  and  friends,  he  at  once 
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determined  to  make  his  way  to  Rome,  the  centre 
of  Catholic  unity— the  home  of  every  child  of  the 
Church,  for  there  our  Father  lives.  But  how  was 
he  to  accomplish  this  noble  intent  ?  He  could  not 
obtain  a  passport  to  other  lands  without  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  Government  which  had 
despoiled  him  of  all  that  lay  within  its  reach.  At 
this  his  loyal  soul  revolted.  Quietly,  without  com- 
municating his  intentions  to  any  one,  he  broke 
asunder  all  earthly  ties,  and,  staff  in  hand,  made 
his  way  on  foot,  after  the  example  of  his  holy 
founder,  across  the  Pyrenees.  Tarrying  a  short 
while  in  Prance,  he  set  sail  for  Rome,  where  he 
was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  Holy  Father,  Greg- 
ory XVI  of  blessed  memory,  as  well  as  by  his 
brethren  of  Santa  Sabina,  with  whom  he  dwelt 
during  his  sojourn  in  the  holy  city. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  year,  during  which  he  was 
favored  with  several  audiences  by  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther, who  conferred  on  him  many  and  extraor- 
dinary privileges,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Propa- 
ganda Apostolic  Missionary  to  the  New  World, 
and  accordingly  embarked,  with  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Sadoc  Alemany  (a  fugitive  like  himself,  but  now 
the  venerable  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia), for  the  field  of  his  mission,  there  to  dis- 
pense rich  gifts  and  graces  of  which  he  had  been 
made  the  depositary. 

The  first  scene  of  his  labors  was  St.  Joseph's 
Dominican  Convent.  Perry  county,  Ohio,  of  which 
he  was  subsequently  prior  and  no  vice- master ; 
thence  he  was  sent  to  St.  Rose's  Convent,  near 
Springfield,  Ky. ;  then  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  af- 
terwards to  Zanesville,  Ohio,  in  which  last  named 
place  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Charles 
Montgomery,  0.  P.,  served  a  large  and  devoted 
congregation,  besides  attending  numerous  distant 
country  missions,  which  involved  the  necessity  of 
spending  the  entire  day  and  night,  with  short  in- 
tervals of  rest,  in  the  saddle.  On  the  death  of 
Father  Montgomery,  Father  Cubero  went  to  Cin- 
cinnati, and  was  appointed  assistant  pastor  of  St. 
Patrick's  Church,  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Gilraour,  now  Bishop  of  Cleveland.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  notwithstanding  his  characteristic  pe- 
culiarities, he  endeared  himself  to  his  parishioners, 
whom  he  edified  by  his  indefatigable  zeal,  his  up- 
rightness of  soul,  and  his  singleness  of  purpose. 
The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Purcell,  witness  of  the 
great  good  these  two  zealous  workers  had  effected 
in  their  congregation,  asked  as  a  favor  that  they 
would  take  charge  of  a  parish  in  Dayton,  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  its  pastor,  and  which  was 
involved  in  pecuniary  and  other  troubles.  This 
offer  they  cheerfully  accepted,  and  here  for  three 
years  the  subject  of  this  memoir  continued  his 
good  work  of  comforting  the  afflicted  and  winning 
souls  to  God.  From  Dayton  he  came  to  Kentucky 
in  February,  1871,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  of  Louisville  chaplain  and  ecclesias- 


tical superior  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Catharine  of 
Sienna,  Springfield,  Ky.  Here  he  spent  the  last 
twelve  years  of  his  life,  endearing  himself  to  the 
members  of  the  community,  as  well  as  the  pupils 
and  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  To  those 
who  knew  him  not,  he  might  have  been  regarded 
as  stern  and  exacting ;  but  those  who  knew  him 
best,  knew,  also,  how  much  he  loved,  and  was  loved 
by,  his  spiritual  children,  who  now  mourn  his 
death  as  an  irreparable  loss. 

The  late  lamented  Very  Rev.  Thomas  N.  Burke 
held  the  "  Grand  Old  Master,"  as  he  was  pleased  to 
call  Father  Cubero,  in  the  highest  veneration, 
both  as  a  theologian  and  a  man  of  sterling  worth. 
Of  him  he  frequently  and  playfully  remarked  to 
the  Sisters :  "  You  have  no  idea,  Sisters,  how  much 
theology  is  lost  upon  you." 

On  the  last  day  of  March  Father  Cubero  was 
stricken  with  paralysis  of  one  side ;  since  then  he 
has  endured  sufferings  which  no  pen  of  mortal 
can  depict,  but  which  the  recording  angel  has 
accredited  on  the  Book  of  Life  All  that  loving, 
prayerful  hearts  and  willing  hands  could  do,  could 
not  avert  the  dreadful  fiat,  or  shield  our  Father 
from  a  prolonged  agony  of  eleven  days.  The  un- 
relenting angel.  Death,  called  him  hence,  and,  like 
all  the  children  of  Adam,  he  had  to  obey.  The  last 
sad  hour  was  one  of  comparative  ease.  Tranquilly, 
without  one  distortion  of  limb  or  feature,  his  pure 
spirit  went  forth  to  meet  his  God,  whose  minister 
he  had  been,  leaving  the  memory  of  his  many 
acts  of  fatherly  kindness  to  comfort  the  sorrowing 
hearts  of  his  loving  children.— Catholic  Advocate. 


Catholic  Notes. 

A  new  work  by  Mr.  Henry  Lasserre,  entitled 
"The  Miraculous  Episodes  of  Lourdes"  has  just 
appeared  in  Paris.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  au- 
thor's world-famed  book,  "Our  Lady  of  Lourdes" 
— a  series  of  masterly  sketches  recounting  in  the 
most  graceful  language  the  glory  and  goodness  of 
God,  and  power  and  patronage  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin. Arrangements  have  already  been  made  for 
an  English  translation  of  this  work,  which  we 
shall  publish  at  an  early  day. 


The  Preface  of  Renan's  late  work,  "Souvenirs 
d'Enfance  et  de  Jeunesse,"  contains  a  passage  not 
less  remarkable  for  its  significance  than  its  beauty. 
It  proves  that  the  most  obdurate  apostate  cannot 
still  the  voice  of  conscience,  or  forget  what  once 
he  respected  and  loved.  M.  Renan  was  writing 
better  than  he  knew  when  he  penned  these  har- 
monious lines : 

"Among  the  legends  most  diffused  in  Brittany  is  that 
of  a  so-called  town  of  Is,  which  at  an  unknown  period 
must  have  been  engulfed  by  the  sea.  They  show  you, 
in  sundry  places  on  the  coast,  the  site  of  this  fabled 
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city,  and  the  fishermen  tell  you  strange  stories  about  it. 
They  assure  you  that  on  days  of  storm  the  tip  of  the 
spires  of  it*  churches  may  be  seen  in  the  hollow  of  the 
waves  ;  that  on  days  of  calm  you  may  hear  the  sound 
of  its  bells  come  up  from  the  deeps,  intoning  the  hymn 
of  the  day.  It  seems  to  me  often  that  I  have  in  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  a  city  of  Is,  which  still  rings  bells  that 
persist  in  gathering  to  sacred  rites  the  faithful  who  no 
longer  hear.  At  times  I  stop  to  lend  an  ear  to  these 
trembling  vibrations,  which  appear  to  me  to  come  from 
infinite  depths,  like  the  voices  of  another  world.  On  the 
limits  of  old  age,  above  all,  I  have  taken  pleasure  in  col- 
lecting together  such  echoes  of  an  Atlantis  that  has 
passed  away." 

The  city  of  Is  represents  the  author's  early  edu- 
cation and  early  faith.  However  deep  the  remem- 
brance of  it  may  have  sunk  into  the  sea  of  time, 
its  bells  are  still  faintly  heard  in  the  solitudes  of 
his  being.  Would  that  M.  Renan  would  listen 
more  frequently  and  more  thoughtfully  to  those 
voices  of  another  and  better  world  than  the  one  in 
which  he  is  an  unhappy  wanderer  ! 


The  Holy  Scripture  says,  "He  that  showeth 
mercy  to  the  poor  shall  be  blessed"  (Prov.,  xiv,  21), 
and  "  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor  shall  not  want" 
(Prov.,  xxviii,  27) ;  we  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
readers  of  THE  "Avs  MARIA,"  however  so  little 
their  means  may  be,  will  connect  themselves  with 
the  associations  now  established  in  many  dioceses 
for  the  support  of  orphans.  If  each  person  were 
to  contribute  according  to  his  means,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  sum  total  would  be  ample  for 
the  care  of  the  little  ones  ;  and  the  act  of  charity 
will  undoubtedly  bring  a  blessing  upon  the  donors. 
Children  should  be  early  taught  the  ennobling 
Christian  virtue  of  charity,  that  queen  among  the 
virtues  ;  what  a  beautiful  thing  it  would  be  to  see 
them  clubbing  their  dimes  once  or  twice  a  year 
for  the  benefit  of  those  deprived  of  their  natural 
guardians !  

The  good  and  zealous  Bishop  of  Para  and  Ama- 
zon proposes  a  novel  undertaking  in  order  to  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  the  Faith  in  his  almost  limit- 
less diocese,  and  to  bring  about  an  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  his  scattered  flock.  His  plan 
is  to  build  a  large  ship— a  floating  church— to 
ply  with  steam  upon  the  Amazon,  and  to  be  dedi- 
cated wholly  and  exclusively  to  missionary  pur- 
poses. It  will  be  built  by  the  most  skilled  artif- 
icers of  Europe  and  superbly  decorated  and 
adorned.  The  rarest  and  most  precious  woods 
with  which  the  Amazonian  valley  abounds,  pine 
in  grain  and  varied  in  color,  will  wainscot  the 
sacred  interior.  At  one  end  will  shine  forth  the 
altar,  with  its  gilded  reredos  and  glittering  taber- 
nacle, containing  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament, 
and  surrounded  with  the  usual  ornaments  and  ta- 
pers. This  new  floating  cathedral  will,  of  course, 
possess  its  pulpit  and  confessional,  its  organ  and 


baptismal  font,  and  all.  the  requisite  ornaments 
for  church  furniture.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the 
ship  a  room  will  be  prepared  for  the  bishop,  and 
a  sufficient  number  for  the  priests  attached  to  the 
missionary  ship,  as  well  as  the  usual  accommoda- 
tion for  the  sailors  and  officers.  The  whole  struct- 
ure will  be  dedicated  as  soon  as  completed  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  and  will  be  called  Christopher 
(or  Christ-bearer).  Propelled  by  steam,  and  draw- 
ing but  little  water,  it  will  carry  the  zealous  mis- 
sionaries along  the  great  natural  highway  to  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  country.  From  time  to 
time  the  Fathers  will  stop  at  convenient  places, 
where  the  people  will  be  collected  to  receive  in- 
struction and  exhortation,  where  children  will 
be  baptized,  and  where  all  who  denre  it  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  going  to  confession  and  Holy 
Communion.  Mass  will  be  celebrated  with  much 
pomp  and  circumstance  within  the  hallowed  pre- 
cincts of  the  anchored  church,  and  all  will  be  in- 
vited to  attend.  After  a  time,  regular  stations 
will  probably  be  formed  from  one  extremity  of  the 
gigantic  river  to  the  other,  which  will  be  visited 
at  stated  intervals. 

We  translate  the  following  from  the  current 
number  of  Le  Mtnestrel: 

"The  Boston  Herald  publishes  a  very  interesting 
conversation  that  its  Parisian  correspondent  is  said  to 
have  had  with  M.  Gounod.  The  master,  after  having 
reminded  the  American  journalist  that  he  had  just  en- 
tered his  sixty-fifth  year,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  him  to  accept  the  numerous  invitations  that  he  had 
received  to  visit  the  United  States,  adds  :  '  I  shall  write 
no  more  for  the  stage.  The  work  which  you  see  on  my 
piano-bureau,  on  which  I  am  at  present  engaged,  will 
be  one  of  the  most  important  that  I  have  yet  composed. 
I  am  preparing  it  for  the  next  triennial  festival  at  Bir- 
mingham. It  is  an  oratorio  with  a  requiem.  The 
subject  is  "Death  and  Life."  The  first  part  is  com- 
posed of  motives  taken  from  the  "  Messe  des  Morts," 
and  in  the  second  part,  which  is  no  other  than  the  de- 
scription of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem  of  the  Apocalypse 
of  St.  John,  I  repeat  the  themes  that  you  know,  but 
with  developments  expressing  the  joy  of  the  saved  in 
the  New  Jerusalem  of  the  saints  It  is  a  subject  that  I 
have  long  thought  of;  I  am  now  working  at  it  very 
seriously,  and  it  interests  me  more  and  more  every  day. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  in  religious  ideas  and  sentiments 
that  music  finds  its  noblest  and  highest  forms.  Tou 
will  find  a  religions  thread  running  through  all  my 
operas  and  works  of  any  importance  ;  for  instance,  the 
cathedral  scene  in  Faust,  and  PoJyeucte,  which  is  an 
absolutely  religious  opera.  It  is  rather  because  of  this 
feeling  that  1  have  given  up  writing  for  the  theatre.'  " 


Every  true  lover  of  rational  science  will  be 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  valuable,  but  exceed- 
ingly rare,  work  of  the  learned  Jesuit  Cosmo 
Alemanni  on  the  Philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  will 
soon  be  reprinted.  This  volume  bears  the  title, 
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"Summa  totius  Philosophise  D.  Thornae  Aquin. 
Doctoris  Angelici  Doctrina  Adductis  ipsius  Sancti 
Verbis,  et  Locis,  unde  Desumpta  sunt,  ad  Oram 
Notatis."  In  this  work,  the  principal  part  of  the 
great  philosophic  questions  treated  by  the  Angel 
of  the  Schools  are  so  disposed  and  elucidated  as  to 
be  readily  perceptible  even  to  minds  of  ordinary 
intelligence.  The  book  will  be  issued  conjointly 
from  the  publishing  houses  of  Chevalier  Frederic 
Pustet,  of  Ratisbon,  and  Lethielleux,  of  Paris.  To 
encourage  the  undertaking,  the  Holy  Father  has 
graciously  addressed  to  Chevalier  Pustet  a  letter 
in  the  form  of  a  Brief,  bearing  date  April  17, 1883, 
signifying  his  high  approval  of  the  proposed  pub- 
lication and  imparting  to  all  concerned  his  Apos 
tolic  Benediction. 

Apropos  of  this  subject,  the  learned  Dominican 
Fra  Henricus  Denifle,  one  of  the  principal  colla- 
borators, with  Cardinal  Zigliari,  for  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  St.  Thomas  ordered  by  Pope 
Leo  XIII,  has  just  completed  an  extended  tour 
through  the  celebrated  libraries  of  Portugal  and 
Spain  in  search  of  MSS.  bearing  upon  his  work. 
His  industry  and  perseverance  have  been  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  many  important  documents, 
including  twenty  copies  of  the-  "  Summa  "  of  St 
Thomas  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century.  Many 
of  these  precious  documents  were  found  in  the  pri- 
vate library  of  King  Alfonso  XI f,  who  willingly 
placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  scholarly  friar. 

The  great  success  thus  attending  the  labors  of  the 
learned  minds  employed  by  the  Holy  Father  upon 
this  vast  undertaking  gives  every  assurance  that 
the  new  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Thomas  will 
form  one  of  the  crowning  glories  of  his  already 
glorious  pontificate  May  he  have  length  of  days 
to  behold  the  completion  of  his  cherished  design. 


"  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  complaint,"  says  the 
Catholic  Mirror,  "about  the  growing  indifference 
and  lukewarmness  of  Catholic  young  men  and 
women,  and  the  careless  regard  they  entertain  for 
practical  piety.  There  is  a  cause  for  this,  and  if  it 
were  sought  for  it  would  be  found  in  the  absence 
of  practical  piety  and  unity  at  home.  This  family 
union  in  spiritual  affairs  is  typical  of  the  union  of 
the  Church,  which  gathers  together  all  the  faith- 
ful, and  in  the  universal  thanksgiving  of  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  prays  for  them  and  offers  up 
the  pure  Oblation — the  Lamb  without  spot.  No 
Catholic  home  is  truly  Christian  where  the  duty  of 
holding  family  prayers  is  disregarded.  The  cus- 
tom of  calling  together  the  members  of  a  house- 
hold morning  and  evening  for  spiritual  exercise 
is  time-honored  in  its  usage ;  and  yet  how  many 
Catholic  families  are  there  professing  to  live  up  to 
the  faith  that  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  never 
think  of  assembling  at  the  close  of  day  to  offer 
thanks  to  God  for  His  many  and  infinite  mercies  ! 

"  Family  prayer  is  a  means  of  strengthening  one 


in  the  faith,  and  drawing  down  upon  the  house- 
hold practicing  it  abundant  grace  and  heavenly 
blessings,  wisdom  in  guidance,  fortitude  and 
knowledge ;  '  For,'  says  our  Lord,  '  where  there 
are  two  or  three  gathered  together  in  My  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.' 

"  It  is  a  duty  of  parents  and  those  in  authority  in 
a  household  to  institute  these  family  gatherings 
and  to  see  that  those  under  their  charge  partici- 
pate in  them.  They  are  the  secret  strongholds  of 
Christian  charity  in  the  family  circle.  Prayer 
brings  patience  and  forbearance,  and  causes  peace 
to  dwell  where  was  formerly  discord.  It  is  the 
leaven  of  the  earth's  earthiness ;  and  if  families 
were  to  observe  more  generally  the  practice  of 
family  prayers,  the  world  would  be  all  the  purer, 
better  and  more  beautiful." 


The  Rev.  Father  Simonetti,  Miss.  Ap ,  the  Apos- 
tle of  Bolivia,  was  admitted  to  an  audience  by  His 
Holiness  Leo  XIII  on  the  17th  ult.  He  presented 
to  the  Holy  Father  the  sum  of  30,000  francs,  sent 
by  the  converted  Indians,  together  with  gome  ob- 
jects of  art.  The  chiefs  of  four  Bolivian  tribes 
each  contributed  one  hundred  francs,  earnestly 
begging  the  Pope  to  send  them  more  missionaries. 


The  Rev.  Brooke  Herford  .contributes  a  well- 
written  article  to  the  August  number  of  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  on  "The  Trustworthiness  of  Early 
Traditions."  Coming  from  such  a  source,  and  ap- 
pearing where  it  does,  it  is  remarkable.  The 
writer,  evidently  thinks  he  has  evolved  something 
new,  but  his  arguments  are  precisely  those  of 
Catholic  controversialists.  He  says  : 

"  Tradition  in  our  own  times  is  a  very  loose  and  trivial 
thing.  Everything  which  it  is  important  to  have  accu- 
rately kept  in  mind  is  carefully  committed  to  writing. 
All  that  is  left  to  tradition  is  the  small  gossip  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  incidents  not  worth  formally  record- 
ing. Thus  tradition  has  become  a  mere  plaything.  No 
wonder  that  those  who  judge  only  by  its  operation  in 
times  of  written  records  do  not  think  much  of  it  as  a 
means  of  enabling  us  really  to  penetrate  into  the  past. . . . 

"I  believe  it  can  be  shown  that  ancient  tradition, 
instead  of  being  about  the  same  thing  as  modern,  had 
hardly  anything  in  common  with  it ;  that  it  was  a 
sacred  thing,  usually  most  carefully  guarded  and  trans- 
mitted ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  to  be  thrown 
aside  as  worthless  unless  supported  by  contemporary 
records,  but  rather  to  be  regarded  as  itself  a  species  of 
record,  and  classed  among  the  recognized  materials  of 
history. 

"  There  is  one  great  fact  underlying  the  whole  sub- 
ject, which  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  lost 
sight  of :  that  tradition,  before  the  times  of  writing, 
had  a  totally  different  part  to  play  from,  anything  re- 
quired of  it  now.  Now,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  an  acct- 
(/nit,  the  mere  fragmentary  survival  of  things  which 
have  not  been  forgotten.  Then,  it  was  an  instrument, 
a  careful  instrument  for  keeping  in  mind  those  things 
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which  needed  to  be  remembered.  K  •n-m-n  says,  indeed, 
'  It  is  certain  that  the  thirst  for  reality  which  is  proper 
to  our  age  was  unknown  to  antiquity  '  (Vol.  I,  p.  23). 
.  But  is  this  so  '  certain '  ?  Some  things  have  to  be  re- 
membered among  savage  just  as  among  civilized  peo- 
ples, and  remembered  accurately.  Among  these  nec- 
essary things  are  the  forms  of  their  religion,  their  laws, 
the  boundaries  and  possessions  of  tribes  and  families, 
the  names  and  deeds  of  their  great  men.  Ancient  tra- 
dition was  not  merely  the  only  history;  it  was  the  only 
law,  the  only  records  of  succession,  the  only  title-deed 
of  property.  It  may  seem  to  us  a  rude  instrument;  but 
nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  way  in  which, 
when  man  has  only  a  rude  instrument,  he  often  acquires 
such  skill  in  its  use  that  it  comes  to  supply  his  need 
almost  as  well  as  the  far  finer  appliances  of  civiliza- 
tion   

"Modern  tradition  is  mere  formless  hearsay;  an- 
cient tradition  was  a  shaped  and  formal  communica- 
tion. Modern  tradition  is  'hearsay,'  passed,  without 
responsibility,  from  any  one  to  any  one  else  ;  ancient 
tradition  was  a  formal  communication,  preserved,  re- 
cited, handed  on  through  chosen  and  responsible  per- 
sons. Surely,  then,  ancient  tradition  must  be  credited 
with  being  carried  down  from  age  to  age  unchanged, 
and  therefore  reliable,  to  an  extent  ol  which  we  can 
form  no  idea  from  this  casual  hearsay  of  our  modern 
days,  which  cannot  pass  through  five  narrators  with- 
out being  altered  or  exaggerated  out  of  all  recogni- 
tion." 

We  should  be  pleased  to  quote  at  even  greater 
length  from  Mr.  Herford's  article  ;  however,  from 
this  much  the  reader  will  see  how  the  intelligence 
of  the  times  is  wheeling  into  line  with  the  Catho- 
lic faith.  We  have  never  read  a  stronger  defence 
of  tradition  from  a  non-Catholic  pen. 


In  a  sermon  preached  recently  at  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  Bayswater,  England,  by 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  on  be- 
half of  a  home  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor, 
his  Eminence  said  :  One  of  the  ways  most  pleasing 
to  God  for  making  reparation  is  charity  to  God's 
poor.  After  the  Spiritual  Works  of  Mercy,  after 
the  great  work  of  trying  to  rescue  the  sinner  from 
his  sin,  and  bring  him  back  to  God,  come  the  great 
Corporal  Works  of  Mercy,  the  work  of  relieving  the 
bodily  necessities  of  those  whom  God  has  not  blessed 
with  an  abundance  of  this  world's  goods,  of  reliev- 
ing the  sufferings  of  those  who  are  poor,  of  those 
who  are  burdened  with  privation*  and  necessities 
of  which  we  know  not.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  to 
make  atonement  for  our  neglect  of,  for  our  con- 
tempt for,  the  graces  which  God  has  showered  upon 
us.  You  who  hear  me  know  not  what  it  is  to  suffer 
from  want  of  food  ;  you  know  not  what  it  is  to  be 
withered  with  cold  in  the  winter  time  for  lack  of 
sufficient  warm  clothes  to  cover  you.  These  things 
belong  to  a  science  and  a  knowledge  of  which  you 
have  little  experience,  but  the  poor  live  perpetually 
in  this  state.  What  have  you  done  for  them?  Re- 


member that  the  poor  should  never  perish  out  of  the 
land.  God  has  left  them  with  us  to  be  tests  of  the 
gratitude  and  generosity  of  those  who  profess  to 
serve  Him.  What  we  do  to  the  poor  He  will  accept 
as  done  to  Himself.  I  am  to  ask  your  alms  for  the 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  1  know  of  no  way  in 
which  you  can  give  alms  better,  except  one, and  that 
one  is  impossible  to  almost  all  of  you.  The  best  way 
to  give  alms  is  this— to  go  with  your  own  feet  into 
the  homes  of  the  poor,  and  see  with  your  own  eyes 
their  sufferings,  and  console  them  with  your  own 
lips,  and  help  them  with  your  own  hands,  to  give 
to  them  your  personal  service— that  is  the  highest 
and  best  of  all  kinds  of  alms-giving,  the  kind  most 
like  to  the  life  of  our  Divine  Lord  Himself.  But 
not  many  of  you  can  do  this.  Prom  want  of  time, 
or  from  pressure  of  duty,  or  it  may  be  from  lack 
of  courage,  not  many  of  you  can  practise  this 
highest  of  all  kinds  of  alms-giving  ;  and  after 
this  I  know  of  no  better  way  than  to  give  your 
alms  into  the  hands  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor.  

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Crosson,  C.  S.  P. ;  the  Rev.  William  Clark,  for  some 
time  past  an  assistant  of  the  Rev.  Father  Drum- 
goole  at  the  Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin, 
New  York  city  ;  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  O'Hanlon, 
of  Port  Ewen,  N.  Y. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


New  Publications. 


A  WASHINGTON   WINTER.    By  Madeleine  Vinton 
Dahlgren.     Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

In  "A  Washington  Winter"  Mrs.  Dahlgren 
gives  us  a  highly  entertaining  story,  descriptive 
of  some  peculiar  phases  of  social  life  at  Washing- 
ton. The  characters  are  all  well  drawn  and  pos- 
sess a  lifelike  interest.  Many  of  the  author's 
ideas  expressed  in  her  work  on  the  "  Etiquette  of 
Social  Life  in  Washington  "  are  embodied  yn  the 
present  volume,  and  presented  in  a  pleasing,  even 
fascinating  manner.  The  story  as  a  whole  is  well 
conceived,  and  retains  the  interest  of  the  reader 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  publishers  have  done 
their  part  with  that  correctness  of  taste  for  which 
they  are  so  well  known. 

We  have  on  our  table  from  Messrs.  Leve  & 

Alden,  of  207  Broadway,  New  York,  agents  of  the 
Allen  Line  of  Steamers,  and  general  ticket  agents 
for  business  and  pleasure  travel,  a  copy  of  the 
American  Tourist  <;<t;<-tte,  an  illustrated  monthly 
journal  "  for  the  promotion  of  pleasure  travel  in 
America."  The  travelling  public  will  find  much 
useful  information  in  this  periodical,  which  is  sold 
at  the  low  price  of  10  cents. 
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youth's  Department. 


Our  Lady's  Coronation. 

BT   SISTER   MART  ALPHONSU8. 

[ !  sing,  for  our  Queen  is  enthroned  in  the 

sky, 

And  the  banners  of  mercy  are  waving  on  high  ; 
And  the  ranks  of  the  blessed  shine  bright  in  the  ray 
Of  the  glory  that  breaks  upon  heaven  to-day. 

Oh  !  sing  for  the  captives  from  prison  released  : 
Their  bondage  is  over,  their  wailing  hath  ceased ; 
At  the  prayers  of  the  Mother,  the  children  are  free, 
And  they  rise,  her  companions  in  glory  to  be. 

But  sing  for  that  Mother :  her  tears  are  no  more, 
Her  sorrows  have  ended,  her  partings  are  o'er ; 
Nor  all  the  bright  angels  a  glory  have  won 
Like  the  crown  which  the  Mother  receives  from 
the  Son. 

Oh  !  yes  :  though  our  hearts  were  as  dark  as  the 

tomb, 
The  bright  light  of  this  morning  should  break 

through  their  gloom ; 
For  though  we  lay  groaning  like  slaves  on  the 

ground, 
We  should  leap  in  our  fetters,  for  Mary  is  crowned ! 


A  Legend  of  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat. 


N  the  high  mountains  of  the 
east  of  Catalonia,  between  Bar- 
celona  and  Montserrat,  once 
stood  the  castle  of  a  powerful 
lord — no  less  terrible  and  cruel 
than  powerful.  His  name  was  Don 
Diego,  but  to  the  people  of  the 
neighboring  country  he  was  known 
only  as  Diego  el  Bandido  (Diego  the 
Bandit).  Every  few  days  he  would  make  a 
descent  from  his  aerie,  followed  by  a«troop  of 
retainers  cruel  and  fearless  as  himself;  and, 
dividing  over  the  plain,  they  attacked  travel- 
lers, placed  the  villages  under  contribution, 
not  hesitating  to  murder  and  burn  when  re- 
sistance was  offered. 

Strange  to  say,  this  bandit  had  a  wife  who 
seemed  to  be  an  angel  in  human  form.  The 
gentle  and  pious  chatelaine  might,  in  fact,  be 
held  up  as  a  model  of  every  virtue.  Her  days 
were  passed  in  repairing,  as  far  as  possible,  the 


evil  done  by  her  husband,  and  part  of  her  nights 
in  weeping  and  praying  for  his  conversion.  She 
was  especially  devout  to  Our  Lady  of  Montser- 
rat, in  whom  she  placed  great  confidence,  and 
whose  miracles  were  renowned  throughout  the 
whole  country.  Notwithstanding  his  vices, 
Don  Diego  was  very  much  attached  to  his  wife. 
He  always  treated  her  with  great  kindness  and 
respect,  and  provided  for  her  all  possible  en- 
joyments ;  but  he  refused  her  the  only  real 
pleasure  that  she  desired — to  change  his  life 
and  conduct. 

One  winter  evening,  whilst  a  terrible  storm 
raged  without,  the  chatelaine  was  seated  before 
a  crackling  fire  awaiting  her  husband's  return, 
and,  according  to  custom,  praying  for  him  to 
Our  Lady  of  Montserrat,  when  suddenly  there 
came  a  knock  at  the  gate  of  the  castle.  A  mo- 
ment later  an  old  servant  announced  to  her 
that  a  poor  monk,  who  had  lost  his  way  in  the 
hills  and  was  drenched  with  rain,  had  come  to 
seek  shelter  for  the  night.  The  young  chftte- 
laine  was  very  much  perplexed.  She  knew  that 
Don  Diego  bated  religious,  and  she  feared  to 
arouse  his  anger  by  admitting  one  of  them  in- 
side the  gates  of  the  castle.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  appeared  to  her  a  great  piece  of  barbarity  to 
refuse  lodging  to  the  man  of  God  in  such  a  tem- 
pest. 

"  My  lord  shall  know  nothing  about  it,"  said 
the  servant,  who  saw  the  embarrassment  of 
his  mistress.  "  I  will  dismiss  the  stranger  early 
in  the  morning." 

"  May  God  bless  you  for  that  thought ! "  an- 
swered the  lady.  "  Find  a  nice  warm  place  for 
him  in  the  barn  ;  I  dare  not  for  my  life  admit 
him  into  the  castle." 

The  servant  had  hardly  done  as  he  was  or- 
dered when  the  sound  of  the  horn  and  the  heavy 
tread  of  armed  men  announced  the  return  of 
the  lord  of  the  castle.  Don  Diego,  having  laid 
aside  his  blood-stained  coat  of  mail  and  as- 
sumed a  dress  more  suited  to  home,  proceeded 
to  take  supper  with  his  wife.  The  latter  re- 
ceived her  lord  with  her  usual  deference  and 
cordiality;  but  in  spitejof  all  her  efforts  at  self- 
control,  she  could  not  quiet  her  uneasiness 
about  the  poor  monk.  What  might  not  be  the 
result  of  any  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the 
servant,  or  if  some  of  the  men-at-arms  chanced 
to  discover  him  ?  This  thought  cast  a  cloud 
over  her  brow,  which,  strive  as  she  might,  she 
could  not  dispel.  Don  Diego  noticed  her  un- 
easiness. 
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"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  madam  ?  " 
he  demanded.  "  One  would  think  that  you  are 
hardly  pleased  at  my  return." 

"  Oh  !  not  that ! "  she  replied  ;  and,  being  un- 
able to  say  another  word,  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Come,  madam,"  insisted  Don  Diego,  rising, 
"you  must  tell  me  what  troubles  you ;  and 
woe  be  to  him  that  has  failed  in  his  duty  to 
you!" 

Be  not  angry  at  anyone.  I  weep  because  I 
fear  I  have  offended  you.  An  unfortunate 
person  lost  his  way  in  the  mountains  during 
this  terrible  storm  ;  he  asked  shelter  here, 
and  I  gave  orders  to  have  him  housed  in  the 
barn." 

"And  why  should  that  offend  me  particu- 
larly?" 

"  Because  the  man  is — a  poor  religious." 

The  lord  of  the  castle  knitted  his  brow,  and 
a  malicious  smile  crossed  his  lips.  "  Set  your 
mind  at  rest,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  who  cast 
on  him  a  beseeching  look ;  "I  will  not  drive 
your  protege  out.  But,"  he  added,  with  a  sin- 
ister gleam  in  his  eye,  "  he  must  at  least  pay 
for  the  hospitality  that  I  afford  him :  I  mean 
to  have  some  sport  with  him."  Then  he  or- 
dered a  servant  to  conduct  the  monk  to  him. 

The  chatelaine  too  well  understood  what  her 
husband  meant.  She  knew  that  the  poor  re- 
ligious would  be  treated  with  insult,  perhaps 
worse ;  therefore,  when  the  door  of  the  dining- 
room  opened  to  admit  him,  she  withdrew  noise- 
lessly to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Our  Lady 
of  Montserrat.  However,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  monk,  Diego  el  Bandido  appeared  suddenly 
to  lose  some  of  his  boldness ;  he  even  arose 
involuntarily  to  receive  his  guest,  who  was 
evidently  a  priest.  The  holy  old  man,  whose 
head  was  crowned  with  a  scanty  rim  of  white 
hair,  looked  so  venerable  and  dignified  that  it 
was  impossible  to  behold  him  without  feelings 
of  respect.  But  the  good  conduct  of  Don 
Diego  was  of  short  duration,  and  in  his  most 
disagreeable  tones  he  asked  the  monk  what 
had  brought  him  to  the  castle  at  such  an  hour. 

"The  darkness  and  the  storm  caused  me 
to  lose  my  way  in  the  mountains,"  answered 
the  priest,  in  a  calm  and  sweet  voice,  "and  I 
came  to  ask  shelter  in  the  name  of  Our  Lady 
of  Montserrat." 

Strange-thing  it  was  !  This  bandit,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  crimes,  who  at  every 
hour  braved  the  anger  of  the  Almighty,  whose 
lips  hesitated  at  no  blasphemy,  was  arrested 


by  the  name  of  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat,  so 
reverently  was  it  spoken.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years  he  paused  before  the  commission  of 
a  wicked  action.  He  sat  down  agaiu  without 
speaking,  and  made  a  sign  for  the  monk  to 
come  to  the  table  and  take  his  supper. 

When  the  holy  old  man,  who  hardly  tasted 
the  food  that  was  offered  him,  began  to  speak 
of  the  things  of  heaven,  of  the  justice  of  God, 
of  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future 
life,  of  the  misery  of  the  wicked,  of  the  sweet- 
ness of  repentance,  he  did  so  in  a  manner  so 
persuasive  and  full  of  unction  that  the  har- 
dened Don  Diego  was  touched  and  felt  his 
heart  softening.  When  the  priest  had  fin- 
ished speaking,  he  arose  respectfully,  took  a 
lighted  candle,  and  said :  "  Father,  you  must 
be  fatigued ;  I  will  show  you  to  your  sleeping 
apartments."  And,  his  niind  very  much  agi- 
tated, he  led  him  to  a  room  provided  with  a 
luxurious  bed. 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  priest,  "  for  a  poor  re- 
ligious like  myself  it  is  not  lawful  to  make  use 
of  such  luxuries.  Our  Rule  allows  us  no  softer 
bed  than  straw." 

"  Be  it  so,  then,"  said  Don  Diego ;  and  he 
started  down  himself  to  the  barn  and  returned 
with  an  armful  of  straw,  which  he  spread  out 
as  comfortably  as  he  could. 

The  chatelaine  was  still  pouring  forth  her 
prayers  to  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat. 

"  Father,"  said  Don  Diego,  after  he  had  ar- 
ranged the  straw, "  do  you  thi  nk  it  is  possible  for 
me  to  obtain  pardon  of  my  sins  ?  "  and  he  bowed 
his  head,  like  a  criminal  awaiting  sentence. 

"Were  your  sins  as  numerous  as  the  sands 
of  the  seashore,  the  drops  of  water  in  the  ocean, 
the  stars  of  heaven, — were  they  as  enormous  as 
that  of  Cain,  as  horrible  as  those  of  Judas, 
sincere  repentance  can  obtain  pardon  for  you." 

The  wicked  man  fell  upon  his  knees  and 
made  his  confession.  Grace  had  touched  his 
heart  with  such  deep  sorrow  that  the  straw 
which  he  had  brought  was  moistened  with  his 
tears.  "  Father,"  he  asked,  when  his  confes- 
sion was  over,  "is  it  possible  for  any  one  to 
die  of  sorrow  for  his  sins  ?  " 

"  It  is  possible,  and  such  a  death  would  be 
a  most  happy  one,  my  child,"  answered  the 
priest. 

Being  left  alone,  the  religious  spent  a  long 
time  in  thanking  God  for  the  return  of  this 
lost  sheep,  and  then  he  lay  down  on  his  straw. 
He  had  not  been  long  asleep  when  he  had  a 
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dream.  He  seemed  to  be  standing  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  God  when  a  soul  was  about 
to  be  judged.  It  was  the  soul  of  Don  Diego. 
Eternal  Justice  held  the  scales,  and  Satan,  cast- 
ing on  the  poor  trembling  soul  a  look  of  in- 
tense hatred,  placed  in  one  of  the  scales  such 
a  heap  of  iniquities  that  all  the  heavenly  host 
shuddered.  But  suddenly  the  Blessed  Virgin 
of  Montserrat  appeared.  Close  behind  her 
followed  an  angel,  carrying  some  moist  straw 
in  his  arms.  At  a  sign  from  Mary,  the  angel 
put  this  straw,  moistened  with  the  tears  of  the 
penitent  sinner,  into  the  opposite  scale,  and, 
wonderful  to  relate,  it  weighed  the  scale  down 
to  the  ground.  Satan  fled  in  confusion. 

Next  morning  when  the  monk  awoke,  all 
was  in  confusion  in  the  castle.  The  master 
had  been  found  dead  in  his  room.  The  ser- 
vants ran  about  without  knowing  what  to  do. 
The  chdtelaine  filled  the  air  with  her  lamenta- 
tions. 

"  Be  consoled,"  said  the  minister  of  God  to 
her;  "Don  Diego  el  Bandido  died  reconciled 
to  God.  Return  thanks  to  our  merciful  Lord 
and  to  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat."  And  then 
he  related  his  consoling  vision.  • 


A  Mother's  Request. 


BY    E.   M. 


"  Who  ran  to  help  me  when  I  fell, 
And  would  some  pretty  story  tell, 
Or  kiss  the  hurt  to  make  it  well — 

My  Mother ! " 

Who  is  there  that  could  refuse  a  mother's 
dying  request,  or  grieve  a  mother's  heart  ?  A 
dying  mother,  having  called  her  three  little 
children — Mary,  Martha,  and  Harry — to  her 
death- bed,  addressed  to  them  the  following 
words :  "  My  dear  children,  put  your  hands  in 
mine.  God  is  calling  me  away  from  you,  and 
that  hand  that  so  often  caressed  you  will  soon 
be  mouldering  in  the  grave,  and  the  voice  that 
now  addresses  you  will  soon  be  silenced  in 
death.  While  there  was  strength  in  these  arms, 
I  worked  for  you  ;  while  there  was  a  throb  in 
this  heart,  I  loved  you  ;  and  while  my  voice  re- 
mained, I  advised  you.  I  am  now  leaving  you," 
she  continued,  as  the  big  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks,  "  and  I  have  nothing  to  give  you  but  a 
mother's  blessing  and  a  mother's  love," 


The  little  orphans  instinctively  fell  on  their 
knees,  still  holding  the  now  tear-bathed  hand 
of  their  dying  mother. 

"  Well,  children,"  said  the  mother,  "  I  leave 
you  under  the  care  of  a  Mother  better  than  I 
could  ever  be — Mary,  the  Mother  of  God.  But 
you  must  promise  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  little 
practices  of  piety  I  will  ask  you  to  perform  in 
her  honor." 

All  promised  to  be  faithful  in  fulfilling  their 
dear  mother's  dying  request. 

"  Then,"  said  the  mother,  "  you,  Mary,  will 
say  at  least  one  decade  of  the  Rosary  every  day, 
and  Mary  your  Mother  will  never  forsake  you. 
And,  Martha,  my  child,  promise  me  to  say 
three  "Hail  Marys"  night  and  morning  in  her 
honor,  and  she  will  be  also  a  mother  to  you. 
Will  you,  Harry,  promise  me  that  you  will 
never  pass  a  statue  or  picture  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  without  saluting  her  ?" 

All  three  promised  faithfully  to  fulfil  the  dy- 
ing request  of  their  beloved  mother. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  indeed  took  the  little  or- 
phans under  her  special  protection.  Mary  be- 
came a  nun.  Martha  was  the  mother  of  holy 
children,  whom,  like  her  own  loved  mother,  she 
brought  up  for  God.  But  Harry,  not  long  after 
his  mother's  death,  rushed  into  every  excess 
and  indulgence  of  his  passions,  till  at  last  the 
foul  stain  of  murder  completed  the  long  list  of 
his  crimes.  Still  he  never  neglected  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  dear  dying  parent  to  salute 
the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  when  passing 
near  one.  On  his  last  journey,  as  he  thought, 
on  earth,  from  the  prison  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, he  happened  to  pass  a  statue  of  Mary. 
His  hands  being  bound,  he  could  not  take  off 
his  hat,  as  was  his  custom,  but  he  bent  rever- 
ently before  the  statue.  Immediately  the  statue 
returned  his  salute,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
spectators.  The  people,  seeing  this,  declared 
that  he  should  be  set  free ;  that  one  who  was  so 
visibly  protected  by  the  Mother  of  God  should 
never  be  put  to  death  by  man.  He  recovered, 
therefore,  his  freedom,  and  obtained  his  pardon. 
In  gratitude  to  our  Lady,  he  cast  himself  at 
the  feet  of  the  statue,  and  there,  sobbing  out 
his  sigh  of  sorrow  for  a  misspent  life,  obtained, 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Mother  of 
Mercy,  pardon  also  from  Heav§n.  He  changed 
his  life,  and  lived  and  died  like  a  saint,  owing 
his  fidelity  to  a  dying  mother's  request,  and 
his  practice  of  devotion  to  the  Holy  Mother  of 
God, 
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Sonnet. 


"  When  I  awake  after  Thy  likeness,  I  shall  be  sat- 
isfied with  it."— P&. 

EMBLEMS  of  death  around  us  lie  : 
Sleep,  and  the  darkness,  and  the  night, 
The  falling  leaf,  the  fading  light, 
The  simplest  brook  that  murmurs  by, — 
All  speak  decay  and  change,  and  seem  to  say, 
"  Passeth  the  fashion  of  this  world  away." 
And  one  more  change  awaits  the  just — 
The  change  to  splendor  out  of  dust— 
The  glorious  body  from  the  vile, 
Which  no  decay  can  touch  or  sin  defile. 
Thou  great  Unchangeable  !  who  didst  create 
Man  in  Thine  image,  so  wilt  Thou  provide, 
That  man,  from  sleep  to  his  eternal  state, 
Wake  in  Thy  likeness,  blest  and  satisfied. 


A  Day  in  Quebec. 


BT   E.   L.   D. 


the  little  old  French  chapel  in  Lower 
Town  had  survived  Quebec's  great  scourge- 
fire,  the  Basilica  would  have  been  the  second 
church  in  point  of  age  in  the  city ;  but  the 
prophecy  of  the  saintly  nun  in  its  regard  was 
fulfilled  on  the  day  so  fatal  to  French  Canada, 
and  the  Cathedral  is  now  its  oldest  church. 

It  is  of  noble  and  striking  proportions ;  its 
wood  carvings,  however,  are  unpleasing.  Its 
pictures  are  interesting  only  on  account  of  their 
age.  A  good  half  of  the  building  is  behind  the 
sanctuary  railing,  where  the  bishop's  throne, 
the  intoning  choristers,  the  sixty  acolytes,  the 
visiting  priests,  and  the  clergymen  attached 
to  the  bishop's  household,  all  have  their  places. 
The  altar  is  ornate  and  lofty,  and  the  vest- 


ments and  altar  vessels  are  perhaps  the  hand- 
somest on  the  Continent.  The  features  which 
struck  our  American  eyes  as  strange  were  the 
position  of  the  pulpit,  the  verger,  and  the 
royal  pew.  The  first  of  these  is  half  way  down 
the  left-hand  aisle  and  faces  the  royal  pew, 
above  which  are  the  arms  of  the  House  of 
Capet.  It  has  a  railing  of  walnut  surround- 
ing it,  superbly  carved  in  fleurs-de-lis.  The 
priest  who  preached  was  preceded  from  the 
sacristy  to  the  pulpit  steps  by  the  verger  in 
full  uniform — blue  broadcloth,  brass  buttons, 
and  scarlet  and  gold  cape ;  he  flourished  his 
gilded  mace  in  a  way  to  make  small  boys 
shake  in  their  shoes,  and  marched  like  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Old  Guard. 

Royal  personages  of  France  no  longer  having 
an  interest  in  the  Cathedral,  the  pew  is  occu- 
pied by  Monsieur  Langelier,  the  Mayor,  who 
wears  at  High  Mass  a  dress  suit,  with  the 
golden  key  of  the  city  suspended  about  his 
neck  by  a  chain  of  the  same  precious  metal. 

The  choir  is  composed  entirely  of  male  voices, 
and  the  effect  is  thrilling  ;  the  mellow  tones 
of  the  organ  creep  and  curl  about  the  pillars 
and  lofty  roof,  while  a  tenor  and  baritone — 
sweet  as  hope,  strong  as  faith — blossom  into 
song.  The  Agnus  Dei  sung  the  day  we  heard 
Mass  in  the  Basilica  was  something  to  remem- 
ber, and  the  piety  of  the  people  I  shall  never 
forget.  They  seem  to  belong  to  an  age  of  faith 
whose  period  is  "yesterday,  to-day  and  for- 
ever"; and  I  echoed  cordially  the  speech  of  an 
English  Protestant :  "  The  Pope  of  Rome  has 
not  more  devoted  subjects  anywhere  in  the 
world  than  in  Canada.  They  are  a  people 
whose  religion  is  a  wonder  and  a  reproach  to 
every  one  of  us  who  has  eyes  to  see  and  ears 
to  hear." 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Bishop,  visitors 
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are  allowed  to  see  the  vestments,  discretion 
being  exercised  of  course  as  to  who  shall  re- 
ceive the  privilege,  and  at  what  time.  We 
were  fortunate  ;  and,  with  a  sweet  gentleness 
of  manner,  the  youthful  sexton  opened  ward- 
robe after  wardrobe,  and  swung  out  the  wooden 
arms  on  which  the  sets  are  suspended.  The 
first  and  oldest  we  saw  was  the  set  of  twenty- 
six  pieces  presented  by  Louis  XIV ;  it  is  of 
brocade,  stiff  with  silver  and  gold  embroidery ; 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  on  the  chasuble 
is  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Grand  Monarque, 
still  twinkling  brightly  after  the  lapse  of  two 
centuries. 

There  are  vestments  for  every  feast  of  the 
year,  all  handsome,  but  the  most  striking  are 
those  for  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  All  Souls' 
Day.  The  first  is  of  cloth  of  gold  so  stiff  that 
it  cannot  be  folded ;  it  is  set  with  diamonds, 
rubies  and  emeralds.  The  second  is  of  garnet 
velvet,  embroidered  with  roses  and  tongues  of 
flame  in  gold ;  this  embellishment  is  of  such 
richness,  and  the  amount  of  bullion  used  so 
great,  that  the  garlands  look  like  the  repousse 
work  of  the  Russian  goldsmiths.  This  set  is 
fifty  years  old,  but  it  looks  as  if  it  might  be 
waiting  to  be  worn  at  its  first  Whitsun-Mass. 
The  third  is  of  black  Lyons  velvet,  embroidered 
with  silver  cypress  and  poppies ;  in  this  the 
work  produces  the  same  rich  effect  as  in  the 
Pentecostal  set,  and  it  has  the  same  freshness 
of  appearance,  though  equally  old. 

Favors  crowned  us  that  day,  for  we  went  from 
the  sacristy  to  the  Seminary  chapel,  where 
there  is  the  best  collection  of  sacred  pictures  in 
North  America.  The  altar-piece  is  that  ex- 
quisite painting  of  Vanloo,  the  Flight  of  Jo- 
seph to  Egypt ;  and  as  we  gazed  at  its  mar- 
vellous richness  and  beauty  of  coloring  we 
could  but  wonder  that  thirty  short  years  (his 
dates  are  1715-1745)  should  have  brought  such 
maturity  to  the  artist's  genius. 

Monet's  Crucifixion  is  pronounced  by  con- 
noisseurs second  only  to  Van  Dyck's.  The 
moment  of  agony  chosen  by  the  artist  is 
"  When  Jesus,  therefore,  had  taken  the  vine- 
gar He  said  :  It  is  consummated.  And  bow- 
ing His  head,  He  gave  up  the  Ghost."  There 
is  no  "setting"  for  that  solitary  Figure,  no 
entourage  of  hill  and  concourse,  nothing  but 
the  sky  livid  with  the  darkness  that  was  "  over 
the  whole  earth  "  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth 
hour.  Against  this  sombre  background,  pale, 
bloodless,  dead,  hangs  the  mournful  Victim, 


in  an  abandonment  of  desolation — isolated 
alike  from  common  woe  and  common  death 
by  His  Godhead,  the  magnitude  of  the  crime 
He  is  expiating,  and  the  vastness  of  His  love. 
The  Terror  of  St.  Jerome  (at  a  vision  of 
the  Day  of  Judgment)  is  one  of  the  greatest 
works  that  Dublin  has  left  (1670-1748) ;  and 
Ph.  Champagne  is  represented  by  an  Ascension 
of  Our  Lord  and  The  Day  of  Pentecost.  The 
last  two  are  the  oldest  paintings  in  Quebec,  the 
artist  having  lived  his  span  between  1602  and 
1674.  Claude  Gui  Halle,  J.  B.  Champagne, 
Parrocel  d' Avignon,  Hutin,  de  Lafosse,  and  La- 
grene"e  are  also  represented ;  and  Bounieu  has 
a  very  good  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  main  altar,  in  two 
glass  cases  lined  with  crimson  velvet,  are  the 
relics  of  St.  Clement  and  St.  Modestus,  mar- 
tyrs. The  holy  remains  are  almost  complete 
in  their  parts,  and  are  held  in  great  devotion 
by  the  habitants. 

The  side  chapel,  to  the  right  as  you  enter, 
is  peculiarly  rich  in  relics,  having  under  its 
altar  the  body  of  St.  Laureatus;  and  to  the 
right  and  left  of  it  two  wooden  busts,  one  of 
St.  Paul  and  one  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales, — the 
first  containing  a  link  of  St.  Paul's  chain,  the 
second  a  rib  of  the  holy  Bishop  and  Doctor. 
These  busts  are  heavily  gilded,  and  are  the 
work  of  Giovanni  Anderline,  a  Roman  artist, 
whose  wood  carvings  are  much  esteemed. 

There  is  an  effigy  of  the  young  Laureatus 
under  the  same  altar  that  is  raised  over  his 
bones :  a  wooden  figure,  well  carved  and  tinted, 
and  clad  in  the  war  harness  of  a  Roman  oflficer, 
for  he  was  of  St.  Zeno's  Legion.  The  corslet, 
greaves,  and  sword-hilt  are  of  gold,  and  the 
fair,  sweet  face  is  lighted  by  a  smile  and  a  pair 
of  soft  eyes  that — contrary  to  the  ordinary 
rule  for  mortuary  figures — are  wide  open,  as 
if  the  soldier  kept  watch  even  in  death. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  main  altar  (be- 
low the  relics  of  St.  Clement  and  St.  Modes- 
tus) sleep  the  first  Bishop  of  Quebec,  the  Most 
Reverend  Francois  Montmorency  Laval,  who 
died  in  1708,  and  the  Very  Rev.  L.  J.  Casault, 
V.  G.,  and  founder  of  Laval  University. 

The  floor  of  the  chapel  is  curiously  honey- 
combed by  "the  creepers"  of  the  habitants, 
and  it  has  to  be  renewed  about  every  ten  years. 
These  "  creepers  "  are  the  iron  spikes  set  in  the 
heels  of  the  winter  shoes — the  only  thing  I 
fancy  that  keeps  the  population  from  sliding 
en  masse  into  the  river, 
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From  the  Seminary  chapel  we  went  to  the 
church  of  the  Ursulines — the  site  of  Mont- 
calm's  death  and  the  place  of  his  burial,  for  it 
was  in  the  old  convent  garden  that  the  fatal 
shell  fell,  shattering  the  breast  of  the  gallant 
Marquis,  and  then  digging  his  grave.  It  was 
his  dying  request  that  he  might  be  laid  in  the 
rudely-opened  spot,  and  his  soldiers  tenderly 
complied  with  it.  Two  mortuary  tablets  are 
erected  to  him  :  the  one  by  Lord  Aylmer  in 
1831,  the  other  by  France  in  1859 ;  on  this 
last  is  emblazoned  the  eloquent  epitaph  com- 
posed by  the  French  Academy  in  1763. 

The  pictures  here  are  also  old  and  valu- 
able. The  most  striking  are  Ph.  Champagne's 
Jesus  in  the  House  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,  and 
the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  the  Florentine  school.  Dieu, 
Vignon,  Preudhomme,  Restout,  and  the  Span- 
ish school  have  each  contributed  a  painting ; 
and  there  is  a  picture  by  one  of  the  Religieux 
Recollet  of  old  Quebec,  which  derives  great  in- 
terest from  the  fact  that  France  is  said  to  be  a 
portrait  of  Madame  de  Peltrie.  It  is  entitled 
in  the  catalogues  France  Offering  Religion  to 
the  Savages  in  Canada. 

The  relics  preserved  in  the  church  of  the 
Ursulines  are  a  few  of  the  bones  of  St.  Clem- 
ent, St.  Philomena,  and  St.  Justus  ;  but  they 
are  concealed  from  view  under  the  various  al- 
tars. The  Memento  Mori  in  the  rooms  of  the 
chaplain  of  the  convent  is  the  skull  of  Mont- 
calm  ;  he  and  the  nuns  have  a  great  affection 
for  this  relic  of  the  hero. 

The  Convent  of  the  Ursulines  was  founded 
in  1639,  and  it  is  so  closely  allied  with  the  his- 
tory of  Quebec  that  to  give  the  record  of  one  is 
to  tell  the  story  of  both.  The  present  chapel 
is  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  old,  but  it 
is  built  on  the  foundations  of  the  still  older  one. 

The  church  of  the  Quartier  St.  Roche  is 
Saint  John  the  Baptist,  or,  as  the  people  all 
call  it,  Jean  Baptiste.  They  have  invested  it 
with  a  personality  which  is  intensified  since 
*l  the  great  firS."  One  of  the  residents  of  the 
"Burnt  Quarter"  said:  "Mademoiselle  sees 
the  Quartier  ?  Well,  it  is  built  again  almost ; 
but  it  melted  away  like  the  snow.  The  fire 
began  at  11  o'clock  one  June  night,  and  by 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  last  stick  was 
burned." 

"But,"  I  asked,  "couldn't  it  be  stopped?" 

"Ah,  no!  Jean  Baptiste  there" — with  a 
quick,  loving  look  at  the  half-finished  build- 


ing— "called  for  help  until  the  stone  spires 
melted  and  ran  down  like  hot  lead ;  but  the 
water  is  brought  all  the  way  from  Lorette,  and 
is  only  'on'  in  each  quarter  for  three  hours, 
and  it  was  not  our  time  to  have  it.  ... 

" Suffering?  No,  mademoiselle:  it  was  warm, 
and  the  neighbors  were  good ;  but,  0  mad- 
emoiselle, Jean  Baptiste  !  When  the  bells 
went  crying  into  the  night,  and  we  had  saved 
all  the  holy  vessels  and  pictures,  and  could  do 
nothing  but  watch  him  burn,  then  we  suffered. 
How  the  flames  roared  and  leaped  !  but  the 
bells — brave  boys  ! — shouted  and  called  to  the 
last.  They  stood  it  so  long  we  hoped  to  save 
them,  but  at  last  they  fell  into  the  furnace 
heat,  and  the  last  sound  they  made  was  drowned 
in  our  sobs,  for  we  cried  with  a  great  cry  to 
see  our  Jean  Baptiste  laid  low." 

And  I  found  this  to  be  literally  true:  men 
and  women  who  saw  their  homes  go  with  quiet 
grief  and  patience — "  a  visitation  of  God,"  they 
called  it — cried  aloud,  wringing  their  hands, 
when  those  bells  sang  their  last  song,  and 
"  Jean  Baptiste  lay  low." 

I  would  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of 
students  of  art  to  these  old  pictures  I  have 
mentioned,  for  they  are  well  worth  studying. 
Those  in  the  Seminary  chapel  were  sent  to 
Canada  for  preservation  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  so  our  guide  informed  us,  and  have 
never  been  reclaimed  ;  and  many  of  those  in 
the  Ursuline  Convent  were  survivors  of  the 
same  time  of  horror,  and  souvenirs  of  the  Span- 
ish and  Italian  campaigns  of  Napoleon  and  his 
marshals. 

The  old  Jesuit  Barracks,  the  Church  of  Sil- 
lery,  the  Gray  Nunnery,  the  Church  of  Beau- 
port,  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  the  church  at 
Lorette,  and  the  church  on  Orleans  Isle,  are 
all  of  deep  interest  to  the  student  of  Church 
History,  and  are  shrines  of  pilgrimage  to  the 
curious  and  the  devout,  the  skeptic  and  the 
believer ;  but,  after  all,  one  turns  instinctively 
again  and  again  to  the  old  Basilica,  to  find  in 
its  shadows  a  quiet  spot  wherein  to  meditate  on 
the  things  necessary  to  gain  admittance  to  that 
fair  city 

"  Whose  gate  is  the  wood  of  the  Cross, 
Whose  inhabitants  are  ever  joyful." 


THE  Mother  of  God  is  the  ladder  of  heaven. 
God  came  down  to  earth  by  this  ladder,  that 
men  might  by  Mary  climb  up  to  heaven. — St. 
Fulgent  ius. 
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Catholic  Painters  of  the  Renaissance 
in  Italy. 


BY   OCTAVIA   HENSKL. 


The  fifteenth  century  has  been  called  the 
"golden  age  of  sculpture";  for  the  movement 
begun  by  Orcagna  in  the  preceding  century 
was  carried  on  by  Ghiberti,  Donatello,  and 
Delia  Robia — the  forerunners  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  and  his  school.  This  century,  although 
considered  a  transition  period  in  the  art  of 
painting,  was  a  time  of  great  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, while  wonderful  progress  was  made  in 
scientific  discoveries.  Anatomical  drawing  was 
better  understood,  the  laws  of  perspective  be- 
came more  fixed,  gracefulness  in  grouping  and 
arrangement  of  drapery  were  more  noticeable, 
and  this  was  brought  about  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sculptors  Donatello  and  Ghi- 
berti, whose  earnest,  patient  study  of  old  coins 
and  medals  from  the  antique,  revolutionized 
former  methods  of  grouping  and  draping. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  landscape  paint- 
ing as  an  independent  branch  of  art  was  not 
attempted  ;  but  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
oil  colors  were  first  introduced  by  Antonello 
da  Messina  of  the  Venetian  school,  who  had 
learned  the  art  of  mixing  his  paints  with  oil 
from  Flemish  artists,  frescos  on  a  more  exten- 
sive scale  became  possible,  and  were  demanded ; 
hence  the  introduction  of  landscape  as  back- 
ground in  the  sacred  historical  subjects  chosen 
by  the  artist.  As  late  as  the  year  1450  the 
Florentine  school  takes  the  lead ;  but  from 
that  date  the  Neapolitan,  Umbrian,  Bolognese, 
Venetian  and  Paduan  schools  rose  to  almost 
equal  eminence. 

But  let  us  turn  back  to  the  year  1400,  and 
glance  at  the  artists  who  made  this  century 
so  famous.  The  century  opens  with  three 
sculptors,  architects,  bronze-casters  and  paint- 
ers,— the  Catholic  masters  of  that  age  culti- 
vated Catholicity  in  art — Brunelleschi,  Dona- 
tello and  Ghiberti :  three  devoted  friends  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  for  they  were 
never  jealous  of  each  other,  but  truly  Christian 
artists,  who  saw  more  merit  in  their  neighbor's 
works  than  in  their  own. 

Filippo  Brunelleschi,  whose  fame  is  immor- 
tal in  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence, 
was  born  in  1377.  His  father  had  intended 


him  for  a  notary,  but  he  so  early  developed 
skilful  mechanical  talent  for  works  of  art,  and 
applied  himself  so  closely  to  study  that  he 
soon  rivalled  older  artists  in  creating  figures 
in  silver,  and  in  setting  jewels,  which,  in  those 
days,  was  included  under  the  head  of  art.  His 
brother  artist,  Donatello,  made  a  crucifix  and 
brought  it  to  Brunelleschi  for  his  criticism. 
"This  is  not  Christ  you  have  nailed  to  the 
cross,  but  a  peasant ! "  was  the  bold  comment 
of  the  young  jeweller. 

"  Take  wood  and  make  one,"  said  Donatello, 
suggesting  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  easier 
to  criticize  than  to  create. 

Brunelleschi  devoted  seven  months  to  form- 
ing his  ideal  of  Christ,  then  suddenly  placed 
it  before  Donatello.  We  are  told  that  the 
marvellous  beauty  of  the  figure  so  overcame 
this  artist  that  the  morning's  meal  which  he 
had  purchased  fell  to  the  ground.  Brunel- 
leschi remarked  there  would  be  no  repast  for 
them.  Donatello  quickly  replied :  "  Do  as 
you  like  :  I  have  had  mine.  This  work  is  a 
miracle.  You  can  make  a  Christ  where  I 
make  only  clowns  ! " 

Architecture,  however,  was  the  chosen 
science  of  Brunelleschi.  To  him  Florence 
owes  the  Pitti  Palace,  which  contains  one  of 
the  most  noted  galleries  of  art  in  the  world. 
Many  beautiful  churches  still  testify  to  his 
skill,  but  his  crowning  triumph  is  the  Duomo. 
In  1420,  architects  of  all  nations  assembled  in 
Florence  to  present  designs  for  the  completion 
of  the  great  cathedral  whose  foundations  had 
been  laid  in  1298.  The  boldest  and  most  mas- 
terly design  was  presented  by  Brunelleschi : 
so  grand  was  the  conception  that  all  the  other 
architects  declared  it  would  be  impossible  to 
build  it  unless  the  cathedral  should  be  filled 
with  earth  for  its  support.  The  judges  com- 
mitted the  responsibility  of  its  erection  to 
Brunelleschi,  but  deeming  it  too  great  for  one 
man,  associated  Ghiberti  with  him.  At  the 
end  of  seven  years  this  sculptor,  feeling  his 
own  incompetency  to  aid  in  so  grand  a  work, 
withdrew  from  the  engagement.  Brunelleschi 
carried  on  the  work  alone,  and  nearly  accom- 
plished it ;  but  the  lantern,  with  its  interior 
staircase,  which  he  designed  to  crown  the 
whole,  was  not  completed  until  after  his  death; 
and  twenty-three  years  later  the  ball  and  cross 
were  added  to  this  lantern.  He  died  April  16, 
1446.  Apart  from  his  wonderful  genius  as  an 
architect,  he  was  especially  sought  after  for  the 
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sparkling  repartee  and  wit  of  his  conversation, 
and  his  genial,  happy  disposition. 

His  friend  Donatello,  the  diminutive  of 
•  Donato  di  Niccolo  di  Betto  Bardi,  was  born 
in  1383 ;  and  in  his  sixteenth  year  we  find  him 
consulted  by  his  brother  artists  as  to  the  mer- 
its of  their  works.  With  Brunelleschi  and 
Ghiberti  he  spent  much  time  searching  among 
antique  coins  and  medals  for  beauty  and  grace 
of  form,  and  this  is  one  secret  of  his  great  skill 
in  fashioning  bronze  and  marble  equal  to  the 
antique.  His  children  and  youths  are  full  of 
grace  and  character ;  indeed  he  seems  to  ex- 
cel in  his  portraiture  of  youth.  His  statue  of 
St.  Matthew,  in  the  campanile  of  the  cathedral 
at  Florence,  was  so  lifelike  that  we  are  told 
artists  would  often  gaze  at  it  and  exclaim : 
11  Why  do  you  not  speak  ?  " 

Donatello  was  noted  for  his  generosity  and 
simplicity  of  character.  The  Medici  family 
were  his  powerful  patrons  and  devoted  friends, 
and  to  his  suggestions  they  ever  lent  a  willing 
ear.  The  famous  gardens  of  San  Marco,  where 
the  boy  Michael  Angelo  delighted  to  roam, 
owe  their  origin  to  Donatello.  He  lived  to  a 
paralytic  old  age,  but  the  care  and  affection  of 
the  Medici  compensated  him  to  the  last.  He 
had  always  desired  to  be  buried  near  Cosmo  di 
Medici,  for  whose  parents,  Giovanni  and  Pi- 
carda,  he  had  made  the  beautiful  monument 
in  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo, — the  kind 
friend  and  patron  whose  affectionate  care  had 
blessed  him  through  life  and  provided  him 
with  every  comfort  in  old  age.  So  when  he 
died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  in  December, 
1469,  the  city  of  Florence  gave  him  the  honor 
of  a  public  burial,  and  his  body  was  laid  in 
San  Lorenzo  beside  the  friends  to  whom  he 
had  owed  so  much  in  life. 

We  now  turn  to  the  last  of  the  three  artists 
who  contributed  most  to  the  Florentine  school 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century — Lo- 
renzo Ghiberti.  He  perfected  Giotto's  imitation 
of  nature  by  bringing  the  sciences  of  mathe- 
matics and  geometry  to  aid  him  in  the  deline- 
ation of  his  art,  bronze-casting,  which  he  stud- 
ied under  his  father,  but  whom  he  soon  sur- 
passed in  beauty  and  grandeur  of  design. 

In  1402,  a  hundred  years  after  the  doors  of  the 
Baptistry  at  Florence  had  been  made  by  Andrea 
Pisano,  thirty-four  foreign  and  native  artists 
were  called  upon  to  design  a  new  set  of  bronze 
doors  for  this  Baptistry.  The  drawings  of  the 
three  friends  Brunelleschi,  Donatello,  and  Ghi- 


berti were  superior  to  all  the  rest,  and  so  beau- 
tiful were  those  of  Ghiberti  that  Brunelleschi 
and  Donatello  voluntarily  retired  from  the 
contest,  pronouncing  the  doors  of  Ghiberti 
44  matchless."  We  find  in  a  sketch  of  art  his- 
tory left  by  the  artist  that  he  prepared  himself 
for  the  task  "  with  infinite  diligence  and  love." 
They  are  wrought  on  panels  and  designed  from 
New  Testament  history,  the  Annunciation  to 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  occupied 
twenty-two  years  of  labor,  and  34,000  pounds 
of  solid  bronze  were  used  in  their  casting.  These 
doors  completed,  he  received  a  commission  for 
the  central  door,  the  subject  assigned  him  be- 
ing the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon. 
This  work  he  finished  in  1447,  with  the  aid  of 
his  son  Vittorio,  who  gilded  and  hung  them  in 
their  present  position  in  June,  1452.  When 
Michael  Angelo  first  saw  these  doors  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  Doors  worthy  to  be  the  portals  of 
paradise ! " 

The  design  has  such  marvellous  variety  in 
detail,  the  grouping  is  so  graceful,  the  forms 
so  delicate  and  fairy-like,  that  it  seems  the 
work  of  a  magician  rather  than  human  art. 
This  central  door  occupied  eighteen  years  of 
his  life,  the  other  doors  twenty-two  years ;  thus 
in  all,  forty-nine  years  were  given  to  doors 
alone  ;  but  this  is  not  all  he  did.  In  the  mon- 
astery of  Angeli  is  a  bronze  tomb  designed  and 
executed  by  him  for  the  remains  of  Christian 
martyrs ;  and  we  find  another  tomb  by  him  in 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria,  a  sarcophagus, 
ornamented  with  the  miracles  of  San  Zanobi, 
Bishop  of  Florence.  The  bronze  statues  in  the 
Church  of  Or  San  Michaele  are  his  work,  and 
so  beautiful  and  lifelike  are  they  that  the  arm 
of  the  Apostle  Saint  John  seems  of  living  flesh. 
Among  his  minor  works  we  find  the  copy  of 
an  antique  seal  of  Nero,  a  cope  clasp  for  Pope 
Martin  V,  and  a  mitre  formed  of  leaves  of  ex- 
quisite finish  ;  but  the  mitre  he  designed  and 
made  for  Pope  Eugenius  in  1439  is  the  most 
beautiful ;  it  is  adorned  with  pearls  the  size  of 
filberts. 

He  had  many  pupils,  but  chief  among  them 
was  Masolino  da  Panicale,  who  afterwards  be- 
came the  teacher  of  the  "  Father  of  Florentine 
painting,"  Masaccio,  the  boy  who  had  learned 
to  draw  from  merely  gazing  at  the  gates  of 
Ghiberti,  and  who  was  in  turn  to  create,  in  the 
Brancacci  chapel,  a  school  of  painting  scarcely 
less  renowned  than  that  produced  by  the  works 
in  Campo  Santo.  Tomaso  Guido,  or  Masaccio 
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the  diminutive  for  Tomasaccio  (hulking  Tom) 
— a  name  given  him  on  account  of  his  slovenly 
appearance — was  born  in  1402  at  Castel  San 
Giovanni  in  Val  cTArno,  near  Florence.  He 
entered  the  studio  of  Masolino,  the  pupil  of 
Ghiberti,  as  a  color  boy,  *  and  soon  electrified, 
by  his  freaks,  both  master  and  pupils,  whose 
unfinished  pictures  he  would  paint  in  their 
absence. 

Masolino  excelled  in  coloring,  and  this  gift 
was  so  thoroughly  apprehended  by  Masaccio 
that  upon  his  master's  death  he  was  chosen  to 
finish  the  frescos  of  the  Brancacci  chapel  of 
the  Carmelite  Confraternity  at  Florence,  upon 
which  Masolino  hai  been  at  work.  So  perfect 
is  his  imitation  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
where  the  master  ended  and  his  pupil  began. 
Through  him  painting  with  oil  colors  was 
more  decidedly  introduced  into  the  Florentine 
school.  The  foreshortening  of  his  figures  is 
remarkable  ;  they  seem  to  stand  out  from  the 
canvas  as  if  raised  from  its  flat  surface.  His 
grouping  is  most  skilful,  his  coloring  superb, 
and  his  flesh-tints  so  lifelike  that  his  figures 
appear  almost  human.  It  has  been  said  "he 
painted  souls  as  well  as  bodies."  He  certainly 
surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  drawing 
and  coloring. 

His  principal  works  are  in  the  Brancacci 
chapel,  but  some  of  these  he  left  to  be  finished 
by.  Filippo  Lippi,  his  pupil,  when  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  he  was  called  to  Rome,  where 
he  executed  many  frescos  in  the  Church  of  San 
Clemente,  frescos  representing  the  Crucifixion, 
and  the  histories  of  St.  Clement  and  St.  Cath- 
arine. Little  is  known  of  Masaccio's  life  in 
Rome  save  that  he  died  very  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival there,*  and  some  suppose  he  died  by  poi- 
son. The  date  of  his  death  is  unrecorded  : 
there  only  remains  a  paper,  similar  to  a  mod- 
ern tax-paper,  which  had  been  delivered  at  his 
dwelling,  with  the  word  "  Gone  "  written  upon 
it.  But  there  is  a  tradition  that  he  is  buried 
without  name  or  stone  to  mark  his  resting 
place  under  the  Brancacci  chapel,  where  his 
masterpieces  were  wrought,  and  where  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Fra  Barto- 
lomio,  and  Filippo  Lippi  studied  their  art. 
Even  Raphael  learned  of  this  master,  for  in 
one  of  his  cartoons,  the  grand  figure  of  St.  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens  is  copied  from  a  fresco  by 
Masaccio. 


*  His  occupation  was  to  grind  and  prepare  the  colors 
for  his  master. 


Lines  by  Sir  Thomas  More. 


[A  book  is  preserved  in  a  library  of  Douai, 
which  was  given  by  Bishop  Fisher  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  containing  on  the  title-page  the 
following  lines  on  "Catholic  Unitie,"  written 
by  the  learned  and  holy  Chancellor  himself.] 

The  surest  means  for  to  attaine 

The  perfect  waye  to  endless  blisse 
Are  happie  life,  and  to  remaine 

Within  the  churche  where  virtue  is  : 
And  if  thy  conscience  be  soe  sounde 

To  think  thy  Faith  is  truth  indeede, 
Beware  in  thee  noe  schism  e  ne  founde, 

That  unitie  may  have  her  meede  ; 
If  unitie  thou  doe  embrace, 
In  heaven  enjoy,  possesse  thy  place. 

Qui  non  recte  vivit  in  unitate  Ecclesiae  Catholicae 
salvus  esse  non  potest — "  He  who  does  not  rightly 
live  in  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  cannot  be 
saved." 

Thomas  Morus,  Dns.  Cancellarius  Angliae— John 
Fisher,  Episcopus  Roffensis. 


Joseph  Haydn.— The  Story  of  His  Life. 


BY   FBANZ   VON    SEKBURG. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Salomon  was  delighted  to  obtain  Haydn's 
consent.  He  was  desirous  to  set  out  immedi- 
ately, but  Haydn,  being  engaged  on  some  com- 
positions for  the  King  of  Naples,  who  was  at 
that  time  in  Vienna,  so  positively  refused  that 
the  contract  was  on. the  point  of  being  broken 
off. 

Amongst  those  that  felt  his  departure  most 
sensibly  was  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart.  A 
very  intimate  friendship  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween the  two  great  musicians.  We  have  re- 
served for  this  place  some  instances  of  that  de- 
voted affection  which  bound  the  two  men  to 
each  other,  rather  than  to  give  them  scattered 
throughout  our  work. 

Mozart  wrote  in  his  album  :  "Love — love — 
love — is  the  soul  of  genius  ! "  Towards  his 
friend  Haydn  he  observed  his  own  motto  to  its 
full  extent.  Hardly,  in  fact,  had  Mozart  be- 
come acquainted  with  Haydn  and  his  works 
than  he  became  his  warm  admirer.  In  the  year 
1785  he  published  six  masterly  quartets  for 
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the  violin,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  "friend" 
Joseph  Haydn,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem  for  that 
great  man.  In  the  same 'year  Haydn  mid  to 
.Mozart's  father,  who  was  still  living:  "I  de- 
clare to  you  as  an  honest  man  that  I  regard 
your  son  as  the  greatest  composer  of  whom  I 
have  ever  heard.  He  has  true  taste  and  a  most 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of  composing." 

Two  years  later  Haydn  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
Prague:  "Could  I  impress  the  soul  of  every 
friend  of  music,  and  especially  of  the  great, 
with  so  deep  an  understanding  of  Mozart's 
music  and  so  thorough  an  appreciation  of  it  as 
I  myself  feel,  then  the  nations  would  vie  with 
each  other  for  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure. 
Let  Prague  secure  to  herself  this  great  man — 
but  let  her  also  reward  him.  For  without  this 
latter  the  fate  of  great  geniuses  is  too  often  a 
sad  one,  and  there  is  but  little  encouragement 
to  posterity  for  further  exertions ;  and  for  this 
reason  many  promising  minds  have  become 
sterile.  It  provokes  me  to  think  that  this  un- 
equalled Mozart  has  not  yet  been  engaged  at 
an  imperial  or  royal  court."  This  was  Haydn's 
judgment  of  Mozart. 

Once  in  a  private  company  a  new  work  of 
Haydn's  was  produced.  An  individual  who 
also  "  composed,"  and  who  never  praised  any 
one  but  himself  and  his  own  bungling  works, 
was  present.  When  Haydn's  symphony  had 
been  played,  this  critic  edged  over  to  Mozart, 
and  began  to  tear  the  composition  to  pieces. 
Mozart  listened  to  him  patiently  for  a  while. 

"  I  should  certainly  not  have  written  such  a 
composition  ! "  concluded  the  critic. 

"  Nor  should  I ! "  answered  Mozart,  sharply. 
"And  do  you  know  why  ?  Neither  you  nor  I 
could  have  written  it  so  well." 

In  a  company  of  the  nobility  of  Vienna,  Mo- 
zart's Don  Juan  was  the  subject  of  discussion- 
Mozart  was  not  present,  but  Haydn  was.  The 
opera,  which  was  not  at  all  popular  in  Vienna 
at  the  time,  was  severely  criticized.  All  had 
given  their  opinion  except  Haydn,  who  sat  in 
a  corner  biting  his  lips  with  vexation.  He  was 
finally  called  upon  to  say  what  he  thought. 
He  looked  at  the  company,  his  eye  flashing  in- 
dignantly, and  said :  "  I  cannot  understand 
what  you  are  talking  about.  One  thing  I  do 
know  and  I  tell  you  :  Mozart  is  the  greatest 
composer  that  the  world  now  possesses." 

Mozart  on  his  side  acknowledged  that  from 
Haydn  he  had  learned  how  quartets  were  writ- 
ten. 


A  certain  young  composer,  who  imagined 
that  he  would  be  great  by  lowering  others,  and 
who  had  a  particular  antipathy  for  Haydn,  of- 
ten spoke  of  his  compositions  in  a  disrespectful 
manner  to  Mozart.  The  friend  of  Haydn  put 
up  with  the  man  for  a  while,  but  at  length  he 
lost  patience  with  him.  "  Sir  ! "  he  thundered, 
"  if  you  and  I  were  both  moulded  into  one,  we 
should  not  be  equal  to  a  Haydn  !" 

Here  we  have  given  but  a  few  incidents  to 
show  the  affection  and  regard  in  which  Mozart 
and  Haydn  held  each  other.  The  two  great 
masters  are  so  much  the  more  honored  thereby, 
as  we  know  that  artists  are  not  in  general  able 
to  look  without  envy  on  the  brightness  of  each 
other's  glory. 

The  day  of  departure  came  at  last.  It  was 
Wednesday,  December  15th.  On  the  previous 
evening,  Haydn  invited  his  friends  to  a  social 
gathering,  in  order  to  see  them  once  more 
about  him  and  to  take  his  leave.  He  was  in 
high  spirits ;  he  joked  and  laughed,  and  re- 
minded one  of  a  healthy  and  hearty  school  boy 
starting  out  on  his  vacation  trip.  The  guests 
were  carried  away  by  Haydn's  jovial  humor — 
all  but  Mozart,  who  was  usually  full  of  fun  and 
humor.  But  now  he  was  silent  and  gloomy. 
After  the  guests  had  arisen,  Haydn  took  his 
young  friend  aside,  placed  both  hands  on  his 
shoulders,  and  looked  him  long  and  steadily. 
"Friend,"  he  said  at  last,  "some  secret  sorrow 
weighs  you  down." 

Mozart  drew  a  letter  from  his  breast-pocket 
and  handed  it  to  Haydn.  It  was  from  the  di- 
rector of  the  Italian  opera  in  London,  inviting 
Mozart  to  go  thither  for  a  half  year,  and  to 
write  at  least  two  operas,  for  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  inducements,  three  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  cash  down,  were  offered  him. 

"You  are  coming  with  me,  then!"  cried 
Haydn,  exultingly. 

"  If  I  were  I  should  not  be  sad,"  answered 
Mozart.  "But  strong  as  is  the  inducement,  I 
do  not  think  I  can  accept  it,  as  I  have  received 
a  positive  assurance  that  here  in  Vienna  I  am 
to  be  called  to  a  high  position  at  court.  And 
yet  how  gladly  would  I  go  with  you  !" 

Haydn  reflected  for  a  moment.  "You  do 
right  to  remain  here.  As  long  as  you  have 
reasonable  hopes  that  you  may  bask  in  the 
sunshine  of  imperial  favor,  and  that  you  may 
in  consequence  rise  step  by  step  to  the  heights 
of  fame,  you  should  not  leave  home.  And  yet 
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let  me  caution  you,  my  young  friend,  not  to 
trust  too  much  to  smooth  words.  There  is 
still  too  much  relish  in  our  court  for  the 
jingle  of  the  Italians  to  let  them  be  able  to 
appreciate  a  Mozart.  My  dear  friend,  one 
must  die  before  he  can  expect  that  he  will  be 
duly  appreciated.*  And  as  we  are  both  still  in 
the  land  of  the  living,  let  us  trust  in  the  praises 
of  our  admirers  and  the  promises  of  the  great 
only  after  making  considerable  allowance." 

The  morning  was  cold  and  gloomy.  The 
snow  fell  in  heavy  flakes  ;  a  sharp  northwind 
blew  from  time  to  time  and  whirled  the  innu- 
merable crystals  round  in  a  wild  chase.  The 
travelling  carriage  drew  up  before  Haydn's 
door.  Haydn  and  Carolina  made  their  appear- 
ance. Their  countenances  were  serious.  They 
joined  hands  once  more. 

"  Pray  for  me,  Lina,"  said  Haydn. 

"And  do  not  forget  me,"  answered  the  wife ; 
"  and  work  industriously." 

Mozart  came  rushing  along  the  street.  His 
countenance  was  very  pale,  his  eye  was  moist, 
his  lips  trembled.  Silently  he  grasped  the 
hand  of  his  departing  friend. 

"  We  shall  hardly  meet  again,"  said  Mozart, 
with  a  trembling  voice.  "  Good-bye,  dear  Fa- 
ther Haydn." 

He  held  his  left  hand  to  his  face ;  with  the 
right  he  pointed  to  heaven. 

Be  spoke,  alas !  but  too  truly.  The  good 
Mozart  did  not  see  his  "Father  Haydn"  any 
more  on  earth.  At  midnight  of  December  5, 
1791,  Mozart  breathed  his  last  in  Vienna. 

Haydn  was  now  sixty  years  of  age.  At  this 
period  of  life  most  men  retire  from  the  world 
to  solitude,  from  turmoil  and  wearing  excite- 
ments to  peace  and  quietness.  It  was  other- 
wise with  our  aged  master.  With  his  laugh- 
ing and  observant  eyes  he  had  hitherto  seen 
but  a  small  corner  of  the  world.  Rohrau,  Vi- 
enna, Lukavec,  and  Eisenstadt — this  was  the 
circle  in  which  his  existence  had  hitherto  been 
confined.  Now  on  the  threshold  of  age  he 
takes  up  the  traveller's  staff  to  cross  the  sea  to 
a  land  whose  people,  and  whose  language  are 
total  strangers  to  him.  His  friends  warn  him 
of  the  dangers  of  such  a  journey,  and  the  un- 


*  Haydn  spoke  truly.  Mozart  was  disappointed  in 
his  hopes.  When  the  question  of  filling  the  place  re- 
ferred to  came  up,  Mozart's  name  was  simply  passed 
over. 


avoidable  exertions  and  constant  excitement. 
Haydn  shakes  his  head  and  pays  no  heed  to 
those  warnings.  "  My  heart  is  young  ! "  he  ex- 
claimed to  his  anxious  friends.  "  I  will  see  the 
world  before  I  die.  And  it  is  well  for  me  that 
I  can  do  this  with  aged  eyes  and  cool  reason. 
My.  grey  hair  will  guard  me  against  folly,  and 
my  matured  soul  will  doubly  enjoy  all  that  is 
beautiful.  Let  me  start  for  England  !  Joseph 
Haydn  will  bring  no  discredit  on  his  Austria. 
And  if  I  return,  I  only  ask  you  to  receive  me 
back  into  your  midst  with  the  same  true  affec- 
tion that  you  show  me  now.  I  studied  the 
matter  carefully  before  I  gave  my  promise  to 
Salomon.  I  have  conquered  every  fear  but 
one  :  I  am  afraid  of  homesickness  for  my  na- 
tive land." 

From  Vienna  to  Munich  and  Brussels,  and 
thence  to  Calais  in  a  heavy  postchaise,  the 
horses  jogging  slowly  along  !  Who  amongst 
us  would  have  the  courage  to  undertake  such  a 
journey  ? — and  in  the  month  of  December  ?— 
and  with  sixty  years  weighing  on  our  shoul- 
ders ? 

It  was  Christmas  when  our  travellers  reached 
Bonn.  The  holy  influence  of  the  season  ex- 
tended itself  even  to  the  nervously  hurried 
Salomon,  and  made  him  pause  in  his  journey. 

Salomon  and  Haydn  went  together  to  church 
to  attend  to  their  devotions,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  hear  the  justly  celebrated  choir  of  the 
elector.  Haydn  chose  for  himself  a  place  op- 
posite the  elector's  pew.  High  Mass  began  ; 
the  organ  in  full  blast  played  the  prelude, 
which  grew  softer  and  softer,  and  then  a  full 
orchestra  took  up  the  Kyrie.  As  soon  as 
Haydn  hears  the  first  bars,  he  joyfully  casts 
one  look  of  astonishment  towards  the  choir, 
then  buries  his  face  in  both  hands  and  listens 
in  raptures  to  his  own  music.  In  a  strange 
land  he  prays,  whilst  his  own  pious  melodies 
contribute  to  his  devotion.  This  was  to  him 
a  precious  Christmas  gift,  all  the  more  so  the 
more  unexpected  it  was. 

The  priest  had  hardly  finished  Mass  when 
a  hand  was  gently  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
he  looked  up  startled.  A  servant  in  rich  livery 
stood  before  him. 

"You  are  Mr.  Haydn?" 

"Yes." 

"  Will  you  please  come  with  me  ?  " 

Haydn  was  led  to  the  choir.  Archbishop 
Maximilian  Franz  met  him.  "  I  am  delighted," 
said  his  Grace,  offering  his  right  hand  to  the 
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stranger,  "  to  have  the  opportunity  of  present- 
ing to  my  virtuosi  the  master  whom  they  de- 
light to  honor,  the  great  Joseph  Haydn.11 

"  Your  Highness  knows  me  ?  " 

"  Your  picture,  dear  Haydn,  hangs  over  my 
writing-desk,  but  your  works  live  in  my  heart." 

A  tear  of  joy  stood  in  Haydn's  eye. 

Loaded  with  honors  and  graise,  Haydn  con- 
tinued his  journey  from  Bonn.  On  the  last 
day  of  December  the  chaise  drew  up  in  Calais. 
Next  day,  the  first  of  the  new  year,  Haydn 
went  to  early  Mass  and  implored  the  blessing 
of  Heaven.  Then  he  embarked,  and  his  soul 
trembled  and  shuddered  as  he  contemplated 
the  boundless  expanse  of  water  before  him. 

(TO  BK  CONTINUED.) 


The  Jewels  of  Mary's  Crown  ;  or,  The 
Treasures  of  the  Holy  Rosary. 

BT    THE     REV.    A.   A.   LAMBING. 


PART  SECOND. 
II. — HUMILITY. 

The  foundation  of  a  Christian  life  is  humil- 
ity ;  for  God  resists  the  proud,  but  gives  His 
grace  to  the  humble.  But  since  the  unhappy 
day  when  man  by  his  disobedience  came  into 
the  power  of  the  prince  of  this  world,  the 
spirit  of  pride,  the  practice  of  this  virtue  is 
most  difficult.  Yet  it  is  essentially  necessary, 
for  there  can  be  no  advance  in  the  way  of  per- 
fection without  it.  Hence  it  is  that  so  few  at- 
tain to  great  holiness. 

It  were  superfluous  to  demonstrate  at  any 
length  that  the  Holy  Rosary  is  a  most  perfect 
exercise  of  humility.  IT  we  contemplate  the 
life  of  our  Divine  Lord,  what  is  it  but  a  con- 
tinuous act  of  the  most  profound  humility  ? 
His  Incarnation,  His  Birth  in  a  stable,  His 
flight  from  His  enemies,  His  years  of  exile, 
His  hidden  life  at  Nazareth,  His  public  minis- 
try, but,  above  all,  the  sorrowful  scenes  of  His 
Sacred  Passion  and  Death — what  are  they  but 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  David  in  the 
person  of  Christ :  "  I  am  a  worm,  and  no  man ; 
the  reproach  of  men,  and  the  outcast  of  the 
people"?  Truly  did  Isaias  foretell  of  Him: 
"  We  have  seen  Him,  and  there  was  no  sight- 
liness in  Him  :  despised  and  the  most  abject  of 
inen,  a  Man  of  sorrow  and  acquainted  with  in- 
firmity ;  and  His  look  was,  as  it  were,  hidden 


and  despised :  whereupon  we  esteemed  Him 
not."  Born  in  a  stable,  living  in  obscurity, 
dying  as  a  malefactor  on  a  gibbet  between  two 
thieves, — such  are  the  lessons  in  humility  given 
by  our  Divine  Lord,  lessons  so  clear  and  forci- 
ble that  comment  upon  them  would  be  out  of 
place.  Raise  your  eyes  to  the  crucifix ;  noth- 
ing more  is  necessary. 

Nor  is  the^ife  of  the  Mother  of  God,  which", 
like  that  of  her  Divine  Son,  is  so  intimately 
interwoven  with  every  mystery  of  the  Holy 
Rosary,  less  calculated  to  teach  lessons  of  hu- 
mility. Her  incomparably  sublime  dignity  of 
Mother  of  God  was  due  directly  to  her  humil- 
ity, as  she  herself  has  declared  :  "  He  hath  re- 
garded the  humility  of  His  handmaid."  The 
obscurity  of  her  life,  the  manner  in  which  she 
concealed  the  great  mystery  of  the  Incarnation 
and  her  own  dignity  ;  her  absence  in  the  mo- 
mentary triumph  of  Palm  Sunday,  but  her 
voluntary  presence  in  the  sorrowful  procession 
to  Calvary  ;  her  position  near  the  Cross,  there 
to  share  in  the  ignominy  of  her  dying  Son,  are 
evidences  of  her  profound  humility ;  and  we 
cannot  seriously  reflect  upon  them  without 
coming  to  love  and  practise  this  necessary  but 
difficult  virtue.  Mary  is  first  introduced  to  us 
as  a  model  of  humility,  and  she  takes  her  leave 
of  earth  in  the  same  manner ;  for  the  sacred 
writer,  no  doubt  at  her  request,  mentions  her 
after  all  the  others  who  were  present  when  the 
Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  the  Apostles  at 
Pentecost ;  and  this  is  the  last  place  her  name 
occurs  in  the  Scripture. 

How  humble,  too,  the  good  St.  Joseph,  who, 
though  the  treasurer  of  heaven  and  earth,  is 
yet  content  to  work  as  a  lowly  artisan,  keep- 
ing the  secret  of  his  great  dignity  to  himself ! 

The  conduct  of  the  Wise  Men  from  the  East 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  that  of  the  haughty 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  could  indeed  point 
out  the  time  and  place  where  the  long-expected 
Messiah  was  to  be  born,  but  who  would  not 
seek  Him  in  such  obscurity.  The  calling  of 
the  humble  and  the  lowly  to  surround  our 
Saviour  in  all  the  scenes  of  His  sacred  life  is 
also  a  silent  lesson  of  humility,  which  those 
who  devoutly  recite  the  Holy  Rosary  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  and  profit  by. 

Commenting  on  the  exercise  of  humility  in 
the  single  mystery  of  the  Birth  of  our  Saviour, 
St.  Bonaventure  says:  "In  the  Nativity  of 
the  Son  of  God  we  may  likewise  contemplate  a 
most  profound  humility,  which  is  evidently 
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remarkable  both  in  the  Mother  and  her  Blessed 
Son.  They  disdain  not  a  stall  for  their  habi- 
tation, a  truss  of  hay  for  their  bed,  dumb  crea- 
tures for  their  companions ;  with  everything 
about  them  that  seemed  lowly,  mean,  and  con- 
temptible. Both  of  them,  with  the  greatest 
perfection,  always  practised  this  virtue,  and  in 
the  most  minute  actions  of  their  whole  lives 
strongly  recommended  it  to  us.  Lei  us,  then,  by 
serious  endeavors  apply  ourselves  to  the  study 
of  it,  and  be  earnestly  solicitous  of  embracing  it, 
because  without  it  there  is  no  salvation.  None 
of  all  our  actions  can  be  pleasing  to  God  if 
joined  with  pride  ;  for,  according  to  St.  Augus- 
tine, pride  was  the  occasion  of  that  unhappy 
change  among  the  angelical  spirits,  trans- 
forming them  from  angels  of  light  into  devils ; 
whereas  humility,  raising  mankind  above  their 
nature,  transformed  them  unto  the  state  of  an- 
gels. Hence  St.  Bernard  asks  the  following 
question  :  'What  ought  mankind  to  be  whose 
happy  lot  it  is  to  repair  the  vacant  seats  of  the 
reprobate  angels  ? ' ' 

III.— FAITH. 

« 

It  is  impossible  that  the  recitation  of  the 
Holy  Rosary,  a  devotion  which  embraces  so 
many  mysteries,  should  not  be  an  exercise  of 
the  theological  virtues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity.  But  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  con- 
sider a  little  more  in  detail  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence it  exercises  over  them.  The  Holy  Rosary 
is  an  exercise  of  faith,  because  it  proposes  the 
most  profound  mysteries  of  religion  to  our  be- 
lief in  the  course  of  its  recital.  It  opens  with 
the  mystery  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  placing 
before  our  minds  on  the  very  threshold  the 
Three  Divine  Persons :  the  Father,  who  sends 
His  angel  to  announce  to  Mary  that  she  has 
been  chosen  from  among  all  the  daughters  of 
Eve  to  become  the  Mother  of  the  second  Adam, 
whom  He  is  about  to  send  into  the  world  to 
fulfil  the  promise  made  to  the  first  Eve,  and 
to  repair  by  His  obedience  the  injury  which 
she  had  caused  by  her  disobedience  ;  the  Sec- 
ond Person,  because  Mary  was  to  bear  a  Son 
who  should  be  great,  and  should  be  called  the 
Son  of  the  Most  High :  who  should  be  the 
brightness  of  His  glory,  and  the  figure  of  His 
substance,  and  who,  though  in  the  appearance 
of  a  poor  artisan^  could  truly  say :  "  I  and  the 
Father  are  one";  and,  finally,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
through  whose  ineffable  operation  the  great 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation  was  to  be  accom- 


plished, as  the  angel  declared  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 

All  the  mysteries,  too,  that  centre  in  the 
Sacred  Humanity  of  our  divine  Lord,  are  em- 
braced in  this  beautiful  devotion,  and  proposed 
to  our  faith.  The  Incarnation,  the  Holy  Child- 
hood, the  Hidden  Life,  the  Sacred  Passion, 
Death,  Resurrection,  Ascension, — all  will  pre- 
sent themselves  so  clearly  to  the  mind  of  him 
who  devoutly  recites  the  Holy  Rosary  that 
comment  upon  them  is  unnecessary. 

If  we  turn  from  the  Son  to  the  Mother,  we 
shall  find  the  same  exercise  of  faith,  and  a  field' 
for  it  which  is  only  less  than  that  offered  by 
the  Divinity  itself.  Mary  is  presented  to  us 
both  as  a  virgin  and  a  mother  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  Rosary ;  the  message  of  the 
angel  looks  but  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  proph- 
ecy, "  Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  shall 
bring  forth  a  Son."  All  the  other  mysteries 
that  refer  to  this  favored  creature  are  presented 
to  us  in  the  consideration  that  she  is  the  Vir- 
gin of  virgins  and  the  Mother  of  God.  From 
her  humble  home  at  Nazareth  to  her  incom- 
parable throne  of  glory  in  heaven,  nothing  is 
wanting  to  the  power  and  influence  which  these 
titles  necessarily  suppose.  We  need  not  pause 
to  reflect  upon  the  exercise  of  faith  presented  in 
the  lives  and  conversation  of  the  other  person- 
ages placed  before  our  view  in  the  Holy  Rosary. 

Our  faith  is  also  strengthened  by  the  thought 
of  the  rewards  bestowed  upon  those  who  figure 
in  this  devotion.  Our  Lord  declares  that  those 
are  more  blessed  who  believe  on  faith  than 
those  who  depend  on  the  testimony  of  the 
senses.  The  devout  recitation  of  the  Rosary 
serves  to  illustrate  and  confirm  this  truth.  For 
the  prophet  foretold  of  our  Divine  Redeemer 
that,  "if  He  shall  lay  down  His  life  for  sin,  He 
shall  see  a  longlived  seed,  and  the  will  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  prosperous  in  His  hand."  Mary 
doubted  not  the  word  of  the  angel,  and  hence 
Elizabeth  cries  out :  "  Blessed  art  thou  that 
hast  believed";  and  Christ  Himself  declares 

*  •% 

that  His  Mother  is  blessed  in  hearing  the  word 
of  God  and  keeping  it,  rather  than  in  being 
His  Mother.  St.  Joseph  was  rewarded  for  his 
faith  in  the  divine  messenger  who  told  him 
not  to  fear  to  take  to  him  Mary  his  wife,  be- 
fore he  had  been  informed  of  the  ineffable 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  So,  too,  were  the 
poor  shepherds,  the  Wise  Men,  holy  Simeon 
and  Anna ;  so,  in  fact,  were  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  the  Word  made  Flesh. 
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The  faith  that  is  thus  rewarded  is  at  the 
same  time  strengthened  ;  for  the  exercise  of  a 
virtue  imparts  additional  vigor  and  firmness. 
It  is  a  drawing  of  the  heart  more  closely  to 
God,  and  a  making  it  shar^e  more  and  more  in 
that  virtue  which,  the  Scripture  says,  went 
out  from  Him  while  He  was  yet  upon  earth. 

But  I  need  not,  I  think,  dwell  longer  on  this 
point,  both  because  I  have  said  quite  enough 
to  excite  the  fervor  of  the  devout  soul,  and  to 
rouse  the  lukewarm  from  its  spiritual  torpor, 
and  also  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  ex- 
haust topics  so  fruitful  of  points  for  pious  re- 
flection. Virtue  receives  greater  strength  and 
a  more  healthy  exercise  from  our  being  taught 
how  to  reflect,  than  from  having  the  matter  of 
meditation  set  before  us  in  detail. 

A  necessary  consequence  of  a  lively  faith  is 
a  spirit  of  reverence  ;  for  man  cannot  be  con- 
scious that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  the  super- 
natural without  a  feeling  of  awe  and  fear  tak- 
ing possession  of  him  with  regard  to  it.  Con- 
trast the  conduct  of  the  devout  Catholic  in  the 
discharge  of  his  religious  duties  with  that  of 
the  indifferent ;  and  while  the  one  is  bowed 
down  in  humble  adoration,  the  other  barely 
commands  a  semblance  of  outward  respect, 
even  during  the  most  solemn  portions  of  di- 
vine service.  If  there  be  any  thing  more  de- 
serving than  another  of  our  tears,  it  is  this 
want  of  reverence  among  many  persons  calling 
themselves  Catholics,  especially -youth. 

Irreverence,  particularly  among  young  per- 
sons, is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  influence 
of  the  infidel  periodical  literature  of  the  day, 
which  makes  light  of  things  the  most  sacred, 
and  turns  into  ridicule  that  before  which  the 
angels  bow  in  lowly  homage.  It  is  not  possible 
that  youth  should  devote  their  time  to  reading 
of  this  kind  without  losing  all  reverence  and 
having  their  minds  filled  with  the  spirit  which 
it  breathes ;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  induce 
them  to  read  anything  else.  The  conversation 
of  many  of  those  with  whom  they  associate  is 
of  the  same  kind,  and  produces  the  same  re- 
sults. The  rapidity  with  which  this  evil  is 
spreading  cannot  but  alarm  those  in  our  midst 
who  have  the  welfare  of  the  Church  at  heart. 

How  promptly  would  not  this  irreverence 
give  place  to  a  better  sentiment,  if  persons 
could  but  be  induced  to  reflect  upon  the  ex- 
amples of  reverence  proposed  to  them  in  the 
Holy  Rosary  !  The  reverence  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  prayers  which  He  offered  to  His  Eternal 


Father ;  of  Mary  and  Joseph  in  the  presence 
of  the  God-Man  ;  of  Zachary  and  Elizabeth  in 
the  company  of  the  august  Mother  of  God ;  of 
the  Wise  Men  and  the  shepherds  at  the  man- 
ger-cradle of  the  new-born  King;  of  holy 
Simeon  and  Anna  contemplating  the  divine 
Child, — all  teach  the  same  lesson,  all  inculcate 
the  necessity  of  reverence.  If,  then,  persons 
would  be  imbued  with  this  spirit,  let  them* 
seek  it  in  the  devout  recitation  of  the  Holy 
Rosary,  and  they  will  not  seek  it  in  vain. 

(TO  BB  CONTINUED.)       * 


Queen  Adelaide  Clotilde  de  Bourbon. 


BY    RAFAEL    COLUCCI. 


In  the  second  chapel  to  the  left  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Catharine  at  Chiaia.  Itajy,  is  to 
be  seen  the  tomb  of  Maria  Adelaide  Clotilde 
Saveria  de  Bourbon,  wife  of  King  Charles  Em- 
manuel IV,  of  Sardinia.  She  was  born  at  Ver- 
sailles in  1759,  and  died  in  the  odor  of  sanc- 
tity at  Naples,  on  March  7, 1802.  The  tomb 
is  of  white  marble,  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
chest,  set  on  the  ground,  with  a  slab  covering 
it.  It  stands  on  the  right  as  you  enter  ;  and 
this  place  was  chosen  for  her  burial  because 
in  this  chapel  the  pious  Queen  was  accustomed 
to  pray  dail^. 

During  her  lifetime  she  was  affable  to  all, 
and  very  charitable  to  the  poor,  who  always 
crowded  around  her  when  she  chanced  to  ap- 
pear in  public.  Even  those  that  had  no  fa- 
vor to  ask  would  stop  to  admire  her,  amongst 
whom  was  my  mother,  who  was  then  very 
young.  She  used  to  tell  me  of  the  profound 
sorrow  felt  by  all  the  country  when  the  first 
rumors  of  the  Queen's  illness  spread,  and  what 
a  blow  was  the  news  of  her  death.  King  Char- 
les Emmanuel  was  so  deeply  afflicted  by  his  loss 
that,  a  few  months  afterwards,  he  resigned  his 
crown  in  favor  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Aostoi,  who  took  the  title  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
I  (grandfather  of  Victor  Emmanuel  of  unholy 
memory). 

After  the  death  of  the  beloved  Queen  many 
persons  came  to  visit  her  tomb  and  to  invoke 
her  intercession,  and  more  than  one  of  those 
pious  pilgrims  found  their  prayers  heard.  The 
fame  of  this  spread  quickly,  and  the  pilgrim- 
age to  the  tomb  became  general  throughout 
the  city  and  the  neighboring  towns. 
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At  this  time  it  happened  that  a  poor  woman 
came  to  Naples  from  the  extremity  of  the  prov- 
ince. She  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
graces  obtained  through  the  intercession  of  the 
holy  Queen,  but  she  did  not  pay  much  heed 
to  them ;  her  mind  was  occupied  by  another 
thought,  which  had  been  the  occasion  of  her 
journey.  Her  only  son  was  accused  of  the  mur- 
der of  a  nobleman,  and  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  process  would  terminate  un- 
favorably for  the  young  man,  the  proofs  against 
him  being  very  strong.  And  yet  the  discon- 
solate mother  knew  that  her  son  was  innocent, 
that  the  murderers  had  purposely  thrown  sus- 
picion on  him.  But  who  would  believe  her  ? 
When  she  arrived  at  the  capital,  she  tried  to 
obtain  an  audience  with  the  judge,  but  her  ef- 
forts were  of  no  avail.  Despairing  of  human 
aid,  the  thought  suddenly  presented  itself  to 
her  mind  like  an  inspiration  :  If  I  go  to  the 
tomb  of  that  holy  lady  of  whom  I  hear  so 
much,  and  pray  to  her  ?  Who  knows  ?  She 
cannot  show  herself  more  insensible  than  the 
others  to  whom  I  have  appealed. 

She  hastened  to  the  tomb  of  Queen  Adelaide 
and  prayed  as  only  a  mother  can  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. Here  another  idea  occurred  to 
her.  Full  of  simple  faith,  she-had  brought  with 
her  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  Queen  as  if  she 
were  still  living  ;  and  noticing  that  there  was  a 
narrow  space  between  the  slab  and  the  tomb, 
she  -managed  to  force  her  petition  into  it.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  heard  a  slight  move- 
ment inside  the  tomb  whilst  she  was  doing  this, 
but  in  her  excitement  she  paid  no  attention  to 
it. 

When  she  rose  from  her  knees  and  left  the 
church,  she  felt  a  load  removed  from  her  mind, 
and  hurried  to  her  modest  lodgings  to  await 
the  result  of  her  prayers.  The  people,  seeing 
the  almost  cheerful  look  on  her  countenance, 
were  surprised,  and  asked  her  the  cause  of  it. 
She  told  them  what  she  had  done.  They  merely 
shook  their  heads,  with  a  smile  of  incredulity. 
On  returning  to  her  room,  she  continued  to 
pray  so  fervently  that  several  hours  passed  by 
unnoticed.  She  was  still  engaged  in  her  devo- 
tions when  she  heard  her  name  called.  Some 
persons  had  come  for  her.  They  were  officers 
sent  by  the  general  superintendent  of  police, 
who  was  likewise  judge  of  the  criminal  court. 
He  had  ordered  that  she  should  be  brought  im- 
mediately into  his  presence,  and  the  officers 
came  to  carry  out  his  order.  Although  in  it- 


self there  was  nothing  very  alarming  in  such 
an  order,  the  poor  woman  feared  the  worst.  Had 
she,  perhaps,  committed  some  offence  by  the 
manner  in  which  her  petitions  were  drawn  up  ? 

The  poor  mother  ^was  led  to  the  office  of 
the  superintendent,  who  was  at  that  time 
Duke  of  Ascole.  She  had  to  wait  a  consider- 
able time  before  he  was  ready  to  admit  her. 
When  her  name  was  called,  and  she  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  judge,  she  could 
hardly  walk  through  terror ;  her  eyes  grew 
dim.  When  she  ventured  at  last  to  raise 
them  to  the  judge,  she  was  surprised  to  see 
a  kindly  smile  on  his  countenance.  He  held 
her  memorial  in  his  hand,  and  told  her  in  a 
very  gracious  manner  that  he  had  not  seen 
her  petition  till  that  morning.  Struck  by 
the  facts  there  stated,  he  had  gone  over  the 
entire  case  of  her  son,  examining  it  minutely 
from  beginning  to  end.  He  was  convinced  of 
the  young  man's  innocence,  and  had  discovered 
that  there  was  a  dark  conspiracy  against  his 
life.  Therefore  he  had  issued  an  order  for  his 
immediate  release  from  prison,  and  had  at  the 
same  time  sent  for  her,  to  remove  from  her 
mind  the  terrible  load  of  anxiety  which  was 
burdening  it.  The  poor  mother  heard,  but 
could  hardly  believe  her  senses.  She  thought 
she  must  be  dreaming.  She  fell  down  before 
the  judge  and  embraced  his  knees.  At  a  sign 
from  the  judge,  a  door  opened  and  the  son  came 
forth.  Running  towards  his  mother,  he  took 
her  up  in  his  arms  and  embraced  her. 

These  moments  of  happiness  having  past, 
the  good  mother,  who  had  snatched  her  only 
son  from  an  infamous  death,  naturally  turned 
her  thoughts  to  the  one  to  whom  she  had  had 
recourse,  and  to  whom  she  felt  that  she  was 
indebted  for  the  favor  obtained.  The  time 
when  she  placed  her  petition  in  the  tomb  coin- 
cided exactly  with  the  hour  when  the  Duke  re- 
ceived her  memorial  and  began  to  read  it.  Then 
she  remembered  the  noise  that  she  had  heard 
in  the  tomb.  She  went  to  the  superior  of  the 
convent  to  which  the  church  belonged,  and  who 
had  charge  of  the  tomb,  related  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  him,  and  begged  earnestly  to  have  it  in- 
quired into. 

Although  the  woman's  mind  was  then  in  an 
evident  state  of  excitement,  her  words  bore 
the  impress  of  truth.  The  priest  felt  that  the 
matter  was  deserving  of  investigation.  He  there- 
fore sent  for  a  stonemason  to  open  the  tomb. 
Expectation  was  at  its  highest.  The  cover  was 
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removed,  and  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  found 
in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  It  looked  as 
if  it  had  been  placed  there  only  the  day  before, 
although  it  had  been  buried  for  many  years. 
There  was  a  smile  on  the  Queen's  lips;  the 
hands  were  joined  in  an  attitude  of  prayer, 
and  her  rosary  was  wrapped  around  her  fin- 
gers ;  while  in  her  hands  was  a  folded  docu- 
ment, which  she  held  as  if  raising  it  to  heaven. 
It  was  the  petition  which  the  poor  woman,  in  a 
moment  of  supernatural  faith,  had  thrust  into 
the  tomb.  Though  attempts  were  made  to  re- 
move the  document,  the  saintly  hands  refused 
to  yield  it  up. 

For  many  days  the  people  crowded  to  the 
tomb  to  witness  this  spectacle.  My  mother 
in  her  old  age  still  remembered  this  fact,  of 
which  she  was  an  eye-witness,  and  spoke  of  it 
with  emotion.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  Pius  VII  declared  the 
pious  Queen  "venerable,"  and  subscribed  the 
commission  for  the  introduction  of  the  cause 
of  her  beatification. 


The  True  Witness  (Montreal). 

Miracle's  at  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre. 


The  age  of  miracles  is  not  yet  past,  and  the  Su- 
pernatural still  courts  discussion,  and  that  in  our 
very  midst,  and  under  our  very  eyes.  The  free- 
thinkers and  other  philosophers  of  unbelief  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  miraculous  events  which 
are  notorious,  which  claim  universal  attention,  and 
are  submitted  to  their  senses.  These  unbelievers 
may  seek  to  rid  themselves  of  these  facts  which  so 
stubbornly  attest  the  Divine  intervention  of  God, 
by  putting  in  resolute  denials  of  their  existence  ; 
but  a  denial  no  matter  how  forcible  cannot  do 
away  with  facts  that  are  palpably  manifest,  and 
impossible  to  gainsay. 

Some  twelve  hundred  men  and  women  left  Ot- 
tawa at  the  beginning  of  the  week  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  famous  shrine  of  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  where 
incredulity  is  frequently  disconcerted  and  over- 
whelmed, if  not  convinced,  by  unmistakable  inva- 
sions of  the  supernatural.  Those  twelve  hundred 
people,  who  are  as  intelligent  and  in  as  full  enjoy- 
ment of  their  senses  as  any  body  of  free-thinkers, 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  and  of  bear- 
ing testimony  to  several  manifestations  of  the  Di- 
vine intervention  in  favor  of  three  fellow-pilgrims 
who  went  to  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre  helpless  and  in- 
curable, and  who  returned  cured  and  whole.  The 
principal  case  is  that  of  a  young  woman  who  had 
not  walked  for  three  years  and  four  months.  She  is 
a  native  of  Aylmer,  near  Ottawa,  and  is  twenty-one 


years  of  age.  Some  years  ago  an  injury  happened 
to  her  knee,  which  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  the 
limb  and  obliged  her  to  go  on  crutches.  She  bad 
the  services  of  the  Hon.  Dr.  Church  and  Drs.  Woods 
and  Prevost,  but  all  their  medical  science  was  of 
no  avail.  The  evil  became  worse,  and  daring  the 
past  three  years  the  young  woman  had  to  be  carried 
on  a  litter.  Finally,  as  a  last  resource,  she  resolved 
on  paying  a  visit  to  the  sacred  shrine  of  St.  Anne, 
and  made  preparations  to  accompany  the  Ottawa 
pilgrimage,  which  was  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  his  Lordship  Mgr.  Duhamel  and  several  promi- 
nent members  of  the  clergy.  We  shall  allow  the 
favored  pilgrim  to  tell  the  story  of  her  miraculous 
cure  in  her  own  simple  words,  the  truth  of  which 
is  vouched  for  by  the  most  reliable  authorities,  and 
especially  by  the  multitude  of  pilgrims,  and  which 
are  recorded  in  the  columns  of  our  contemporary 
the  Daily  Witness,  a  journal  whose  contempt  for, 
and  ridicule  of,  miracles  generally  will  place  it  be- 
yond suspicion  of  giving  too  favorable  an  account 
of  the  case  : — 

"  Well,  you  see,  1  was  borne  on  to  the  train  at  Aylmer 
by  four  men  with  a  litter.  My  leg  was  completely  use- 
iess  and  would  swing  helplessly  from  side  to  side  or 
twist  around.  When  we  got  to  the  Church  of  St.  Anne 
de  Beaupre,  those  of  the  party  worst  afflicted  were  first 
brought  to  the  altar  railings  to  receive  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  I  had  scarcely  knelt  a  moment  when  a 
strange  feeling  came  over  me.  It  was  as  if  a  great 
weight  had  been  taken  suddenly  off  my  heart.  I  re- 
ceived the  Sacraments,  and  remained  kneeling,  direct- 
ing my  prayers  to  St.  Anne  for  nearly  an  hour,  when 
all  at  once  I  rose  up  and  walked  away.  I  got  up  as 
instinctively  as  if  I  never  had  anything  the  matter ;  in 
fact,  when  I  rose  from  the  railing  I  forgot  that  my  leg 
had  been  bad,  and  was  not  fully  cognizant  till  I  found 
myself  walking." 

The  second  and  third  miraculous  cures  took 
place  on  board  the  Richelieu  steamer  on  the  return 
trip  from  St.  Anne  to  Montreal,  yesterday  morn- 
ing. One  was  little  Miss  Burns,  aged  six,  of  Ot- 
tawa. This  child  was  a  cripple,  and  Lad  never  been 
able  to  walk,  and  was  only  able  to  move  her  legs 
with  difficulty.  The  Rev.  Father  Labelle,  who  ac- 
companied the  pilgrims,  thus  relates  the  miracu- 
lous event :  "As  we  were  coming  into  port  we  all 
joined  in  singing  the  Te  Deuin  in  thankfulness  for 
our  successful  pilgrimage.  The  little  girl,  who 
had  evinced  a  wonderful  faith  all  through  the 
pilgrimage,  was  leaning  on  her  crutches,  when 
suddenly  she  walked  away,  leaving  them  behind. 
They  are  now  on  the  boat.  She  walked  up  to  the 
depot  to  take  the  train  for  Ottawa,  and  she  is  now 
thoroughly  cured."  The  third  miraculous  cure  was 
that  of  a  little  boy  of  about  the  same  age  as  Miss 
Burns.  "  He  had  never  had,"  says  the  Witness, "  the 
proper  use  of  his  legs  ;  he  was,  in  fact,  paralyzed." 
On  reaching  Montreal,  Father  Labelle  told  him  to 
offer  another  and  final  prayer  to  St.  Anne.  "  Talk 
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to  her,"  said  he,  "as  if  you  were  talking  to  your 
own  mother."  The  clergyman  left  him  alone  to 
his  devotions  for  some  moments,  when  the  child 
came  to  him  walking  and  perfectly  cured.  He, 
too,  left  his  crutches  on  the  boat. 

These  are  facts  which  attest  in  the  most  palpable 
fashion  the  Divine  intervention  of  God  ;  and  we 
hand  them  over  to  our  local  free-thinkers  and  un- 
believers for  ampler  digestion  and  further  investi- 
gation, if  they  desire  it. 


Letter  from  Paris. 

THE  ENGLISH  PILGRIMAGE  TO  LOURDES  ;  ADMIRABLE 
FAITH  OF  THE  DUKB  OF  NORFOLK. — EXPULSION 
OF  THE  HOSPITAL  CHAPLAINS. — COMTE  DE  CHAM- 
BORD. — THE  DEATH  OF  MGR.  LAMAZON. 

DEAR  "Avs  MARIA": — The  English  Pilgrimage 
to  Lourdes  is  no  longer  news,  but  as  anything 
relating  to  our  Lady's  worship  is  always  interest- 
ing to  you,  I  will  tell  you  of  some  incidents  con- 
nected with  that  grand  act  of  faith  that  are  not 
likely  to  have  reached  you. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  went  with  about  forty 
persons  of  his  household,  including  all  the  servants 
who  were  under  the  castle  roof  when  his  child  was 
born  ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  en- 
tire pilgrimage  went  with  him  as  one  family,  to 
implore  the  miraculous  cure  of  the  little  Earl  of 
Arundel  and  Surrey.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  are 
now  familiar  figures  at  the  Shrine,  and  everyone 
welcomes  them  cordially,  from  the  mission  priests 
to  the  candle  seller  by  the  fountain.  When  the 
exercises  of  the  pilgrimage  were  drawing  to  a 
close,  the  sick  people  went  to  the  Grotto  to  wait 
their  turn  to  go  in  and  bathe.  The  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk might  have  gone  in  first,  but  he  chose  to  wait 
like  the  humblest  present ;  and  none  joined  more 
heartily  than  he  and  his  wife  in  the  Parce  Domine 
that  is  chaunted  by  the  crowd  while  each  successive 
person  remains  in  the  healing  waters  within  the 
Piscina.  At  last  his  turn  came  ;  and  as  he  carried 
in  his  little  son,  blind,  paralyzed,  and  it  is  feared 
defective  in  mind,  the  crowd  made  way  with  a  feel- 
ing of  reverence  and  love,  and  never  did  those  hills 
echo  to  a  more  fervent  cry  than  that  Parce  Domine 
that  went  up  on  his  behalf  to  the  Mother  of  Mer- 
cies. At  the  end  of  about  twelve  minutes  the  door 
of  the  Piscina  opened  again,  and  the  people  out- 
side held  their  breath  with  a  suspense  not  to  be 
described.  Was  the  child. going  to  bound  forth  in 
health  and  strength,  as  so  many  others  had  done, 
calling  for  the  triumphant  Magnificat  of  thanks- 
giving, or  would  he  be  borne  out  in  his  father's 
arms  as  he  had  entered,  his  limbs  helpless  and 
dangling,  his  eyes  sightless  ?  The  door  fell  back 
and  the  father  appeared  carrying  the  child.  The 
hush  was  broken  by  a  sob  that  came  from  every- 


one present,  and  it  was  only  after  some  delay  that 
the  crowd  was  able  to  intone  the  Miserere.  But 
it  went  falteringly,  some  breaking  down  alto- 
gether, as  they  saw  the  father  looking  so  calm 
and  serene,  and  "quite  content  with  God's  will," 
as  an  eye-witness  said,  and  the  child  laid  prostrate 
before  the  statue  of  the  Mother  of  God,  so  myste- 
riously inexorable  to  her  faithful  servant.  At  lastr 
as  if  to  rebuke  them  for  their  want  of  faith,  the 
Duke  lifted  his  voice,  and  in  clear,  steady  tones 
gave  out  the  hymn,  Ave  Marts  Stella,  in  which  all 
joined,  feeling,  as  many  of  them  said,  that  the 
sight  of  this  Christian,  with  his  unshaken  faith 
and  resignation,  was  as  grand  a  miracle  as  any 
that  Mary  ever  wrought  at  the  shrine.  When 
people  expressed  their  sympathy  with  his  disap- 
pointment, the  Duke  replied,  cheerfully :  "  Oh,  I 
don't  despair  yet.  This  is  only  our  third  pilgrim- 
age, and  we  have  to  make  nine  before  the  novena 
will  be  ended."  Surely  our  Lady  will  not  be  able 
to  resist  such  persevering  hope  and  faith. 

The  Paris  City  Council  has  expelled  the  chap- 
lains from  the  hospitals,  and  if  ever  it  did  a  good 
turn  for  the  devil  it  was  in  this  case.  As  a  general 
rule,  an  impious  Frenchman  does  not  consent  to 
see  a  priest  till  he  feels  he  is  dying,  and  then  there 
must  be  some  one  by  his  side  to  tell  him  he  is  in 
danger  and  to  send  for  God's  minister.  This  was 
the  mission  of  the  Sisters,  so  the  City.Council  be- 
gan by  dismissing  them.  It  then  turned  out  the 
chaplains,  so  that  when  a  priest  was  wanted  ur- 
gently he  could  not  be  had. 
•  I  had  a  proof  the  other  day  of  how  the  new  sys- 
tem works.  I  went  to  visit  one  of  the  hospitals 
where,  owing  to  some  strong  clause  in  the  origi- 
nal statutes  of  the  foundation,  the  nuns  cannot  be 
evicted  until  a  certain  term  shall  have  expired. 
About  a  fortnight  ago,  a  man  was  brought  to  the 
hospital  in  an  alarming  condition  (he  had  fallen 
from  a  scaffolding),  and  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  there  was  little  hope  of  saving  his  life.  The 
Mother  Superior  discovered  that  he  wore  a  scapu- 
lar, so  she  was  on  the  watch  to  see  that  he  had  the 
Sacraments  if  the  end  seemed  near.  Finding  her- 
self alone  with  him,  she  said  a  few  words  leading 
in  that  direction,  and  the  man  met  the  advance  so 
readily  that  she  asked  if  he  would  like  to  see  the 
priest  at  once.  He  said  that  he  would.  "  Then," 
she  replied,  "  I  will  tell  the  guardian  that  you  have 
asked  for  the  chaplain,  and  he  will  come  to  you  to 
make  sure  of  this  before  sending  for  him."  She 
took  the  message  to  the  guardian,  who  walked 
straight  to  the  sick  man  and  challenged  him  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  Sister's  statement.  Whereupon 
the  sick  "man,  cowed  apparently  by  human  respect 
and  fear  of  the  powers  that  be,  replied  that  he  had 
never  said  anything  of  the  kind  !  The  guardian 
reported  the  Mother  Superior  to  the  director,  who 
bore  down  upon  her  with  threats  of  the  authori- 
ties, dismissal,  censure  of  the  committee,  etc.,  etc. 
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Happily  he  is  not  as  bad  as  he  [makes  himself  out, 
for  he  is  a  Catholic  at  heart,  and  only  feigns  to  be 
an  unbeliever  to  keep  his  position— though  in  one 
sense  this  is  worse  than  being  an  unbeliever 
honestly.  He  overlooked  the  offence,  at  any  rate  ; 
but  a  more  genuine  anti-clerical  would  have  got 
the  Sister  turned  away  then  and  there.  It  was  a 
comfort  to  hear  that  the  wretched  coward  who  had 
caused  all  the  trouble  had  not  died  with  the  lie  on 
his  lips;  and  it  was  beautiful  to  see  how  the  Sister 
rejoiced  at  this,  and  to  hear  how  she  excused  him  : 
"Poor  fellows  I  They  are  all  alike,  you  see  :  good 
at  heart,  but  in  mortal  fear  of  the  authorities.  As 
if  it  mattered  a  bit  when  they  are  going  to  die ! 
but  they  don't  realize  it." 

The  illness  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  has  created 
greater  excitement  than  we  could  have  believed. 
For  a  week  all  France  seemed  watching  with 
bated  breath  for  the  news  of  his  death,  and  specu- 
lating on  what  was  to  follow.  Probably  nothing 
would  follow,  at  least  not  immediately.  The  Comte 
de  Paris  is  no  revolutionist,  and  unless  the  country 
made  some  overt  manifestation  or  appeal,  he  would 
not  make  civil  war  to  upset  the  present  Government. 

Monseigneur  Lamazon,  who  was  a  hostage  dur- 
ing the  Commune,  and  shared  the  cell  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  died  suddenly  last  week  on  alight- 
ing from  a  railway  carriage.  He  had  only  just 
been  named  Bishop  of  Amiens,  and  his  nomina- 
tion was  not  welcome  to  the  diocese,  as  he  was  one 
of  the  few,  happily  very  few,  ecclesiastics  who  pro- 
fess admiration  for  the  Government  which  has 
proved  itself  so  ruthless  an  enemy  of  religion  and 
the  Church. 

ENFANT  DE  MARIE. 


Catholic  Notes. 

Two  great  missionaries,  whose  names  are  in  ben- 
ediction by  thousands  to  whom  they  were  the  mes- 
sengers of  God,  have  lately  passed  away,  one  at  the 
West,  the  other  at  the  South.  • 

Father  Schoenmaker,  S.  J.,  called  the  "  Apos- 
tle of  the  Osages,"  was  one  of  the  pioneer  priests 
of  Southern  Kansas.  He  established  the  Osage 
Mission,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  Indians  till 
their  migration  to  the  Indian  Territory  in  1870, 
and  afterwards  with  no  less  zeal  to  the  white  set- 
tlers who  flocked  to  the  new  country.  He  was  a 
native  of  Holland,  where  he  was  born  on  the  20th 
of  November,  1807.  He  came  to  this  country  in 
1833,  and  soon  afterwards  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  His  death  took  place  at  the  scene  of  his 
labors. 

The  Rev.  Father  Alexander  Czvitcovicz,  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  was  the 
first  superior  of  his  order  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  many  years  one  of  its  most  efficient  members — 
his  saintly  example  made  him  so  till  the  end.  He 


was  master  of  seven  languages,  and  a  skilful  arch- 
itect. He  came  of  a  noble  family  in  Hungary,  and 
was  born  December  21, 1806.  The  latter  years  of 
Father  Alexander's  life  were  spent  in  New  Or- 
leans, where  he  died,  as  he  foretold,  on  the  Feast 
of  St.  Alphonsus. 
May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


His  Eminence  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg,  Arch- 
bishop of  Prague,  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  his  priestly  ordination  on  the  15th  of  this 
month.  He  is  72  years  old,  was  created  cardinal 
by  Gregory  XVIth  January  24,  1842,  and  is  the 
only  survivor  of  the  cardinals  created  by  that  Pope. 


The  following  interesting  account  of  the  Catho- 
lic Indians  of  White  Earth  Reservation,  Minn.,  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Abbot  Alexius  Edel- 
brock,  0. S.  B.:  "The  Indians  are  proud  of  their 
church,  which  they  call  in  their  language  their 
'citadel.'  Amongst  all  the  neighboring  settle- 
ments there  is  at  present  a  strong  feeling  towards 
the  Church.  The  Episcopalians  have  not  over  30 
families  in  this  so-called  Protestant  Reservation, 
and  it  looks  as  though  the  day  were  not  far  dis- 
tant when  even  these  few  will  '  go  over  to  Rome.' 
This  can  be  clearly  seen  from  the  fact  that  Waba- 
banoquat,  the  head  chief  of  the  Reservation,  who 
is  yet  an  Episcopalian,  not  long  ago  assembled  all 
his  people  and  said  to  them  :  '  Do  not  be  surprised 
at  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  I  have  decided  to 
abandon  the  Episcopal  Church  and  to  join  the 
Catholic  Church.  I  have  this  long  time  past  con- 
sidered this  step  carefully,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  only  true  Church, 
the  only  one  founded  by  God.  In  this  Church 
peace  and  harmony  flourish,  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  they  are  wanting.  My  people  and  my 
friends,  I  advise  yon  to  follow  me  into  this  Church.' 
From  what  has  been  said  it  is  easy  to  see  how  things 
stand  here.  I  am  very  much  rejoiced  at  all  that  I 
hear  and  see,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  God, 
who  has  so  evidently  blessed  our  labors  in  the  past, 
will  also  crown  them  with  blessings  in  the  future." 


The  following  remarkable  lines  are  from  Lava- 
ter's  "  Handbibliothek."  This  distinguished  man, 
Protestant  pastor  in  Zurich  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  was  known  throughout  al 
Germany  by  his  beautiful  writings.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  men  of  his 
time,  and  held  friendly  intercourse  with  the  celeb- 
rities of  the  day.  It  is  sad  to  behold  this  noble- 
minded  man  so  near  the  admission  of  the  Catholic 
truth  that  it  appears  to  us  incomprehensible  that 
he  did  not  entirely  break  away  from  Protestant- 
ism. His  words  are  calculated  to  stir  up  luke- 
warm, unthinking  Catholics,  who  seem  almost 
ready,  like  Esau,  to  sell  their  birthright,  and  may 
teach  them  to  set  a  higher  value  on  the  treasure 
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bestowed  upon  them  in  the  Church  by  which  they 
can  secure  to  themselves  that  bliss  which  is  the 
fruit  of  the  merits  of  Christ.  Lavater  writes  : 

"  I  would  hold  consistent  Catholics  to  be  one  of  the 
products  of  the  human  race  most  worthy  of  respect,  to 
be  the  most  wonderful  of  wonders  ;  were  it  not  that  it 
would  expose  me  to  be  misunderstood  I  would  venture 
the  hyperbole,  that  he  is  a  man  of  prayer  who  is  worthy 
to  be  prayed  to.  What  power  and  what  humility, 
what  loftiness  and  what  lowliness,  are  united  in  him  ! 
What  magical  power  the  priest  possesses  !  How  divine 
must  he  feel  himself  in  the  consciousness  of  his  dignity ! 
What  a  blissful  faith  in  the  magical  [supernatural  is 
the  correct  word]  power  of  the  priest  has  the  believer 
in  his  dignity  !  What  a  soothing  influence  he  finds  in 
the  pious  acceptation  of  the  oracles  of  a  Church  which 
he  believes  to  be  infallible  !  Shall  I  attempt  to  rob 
him  of  this  blessed  faith  ?  shall  I  contest  or  ridicule  this 
faith,  which  is  capable  of  bestowing  on  him  such  inter- 
nal spiritual  satisfaction  ?  Far  be  it  from  me  !  Accursed 
be  he  who  calls  that  worship  idolatry  which  has  Christ 
for  its  object !  " 

After  Count  Stolberg's  entrance  into  the  Church, 
Lavater  wrote  to  him  amongst  other  things : 

"  Be  an  honor  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Practise  those 
virtues  that  are  impossible  to  non-Catholics.  Perform 
such  works  as  will  prove  that  your  change  was  for  a 
great  object,  and  that  you  are  not  unfaithful  to  it.  Be- 
come a  saint,  like  Borromeo.  You  have  saints,  I  deny 
it  not.  We  have  none,  at  least  none  such  as  you  have. 
I  honor  the  Catholic  Church  as  an  ancient,  richly 
adorned,  majestic  Gothic  edifice,  which  preserves  the 
original  precious  documents.  The  fall  of  this  building 
would  be  the  fall  of  all  Christianity." 


The  Catholic  colleges  of  England  obtained  a 
remarkable  distinction  at  the  late  University  Ex- 
aminations. The  other  colleges  numbered  190, 
whereas  the  Catholic  colleges  were  only  7  or  8. 
Out  of  500  successful  competitors — reduced  from 
980 — the  latter  had  40  students  who  obtained  high 
places  and  distinguished  honor.  And  the  first 
name  that  appeared  on  the  list  was  that  of  a  stu- 
dent of  Beaumont.  The  competitors  of  England 
headed  by  a  Catholic  student !  The  fourth,  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  places  were  gained  also  by 
representatives  of  Beaumont,  St.  Cuthbert's  and 
St.  Edmund's.  This  speaks  well  for  the  standard 
of  Catholic  education  in  England.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  matriculation  examination  and 
that  for  degrees  at  the  London  University  is  fully 
as  severe  as  at  Oxford. 


The  Holy  Father  has  sent  a  contribution  of  20,000 
francs  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  in  the  island 
of  Ischia.  

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Ghbe,  who  re- 
cently spent  a  night  at  the  hospice  on  the  Great 
St.  Bernard,  writes : 

"  I  was  informed  by  the  econome  of  the  hospice — the 
Father  who  dispenses  its  hospitalities — that  though  the 


number  of  poor  travellers,  chiefly  Italian  workmen  go- 
ing North,  who  call  for  a  bite  and  a  sup,  or  ask  for  a 
night's  lodging,  shows  no  signs  of  falling  off,  tourists 
are  somewhat  less  numerous  than  of  yore — a  fact  which 
he  ascribes  to  the  opening  of  the  St.  Gothard  Railway. 
Considering  the  situation  of  the  hospice— that  it  is  the 
highest  house  in  Europe  inhabited  in  winter,  that  its 
mean  temperature  is  that  of  Spitsbergen,  and  that  af- 
ter ten  or  twelve  years'  service  the  monks  become  crip- 
pled with  rheumatism — the  fare  they  provide  for  casual 
wayfarers  is  nothing  less  than  surprising.  Their  table 
is  better  than  that  of  many  a  hotel  which  calls  itself 
'grand';  the  dormitories  are  more  exquisitely  clean 
than  many  a  lady's  chamber ;  the  econome  receives  you 
with  a  grave  courtesy,  as  grateful  as  the  clinging  ser- 
vility of  the  average  maitre  d' hotel  is  the  reverse  ;  and 
he  neither  presents  you  with  a  bill  nor  hints  that  you 
are  expected  to  pay  a  centime.  If  you  mention  the 
subject  to  him  he  simply  leads  you  to  the  chapel,  and 
intimates  that  you  may  place  in  the  Boite  aux  Aumones 
whatever  sum  it  pleases  you  to  give.  Nobody  is  so- 
licited; poor  travellers  are  not  even  expected  to  put 
anything  into  the  alms-box,  but  ordinary  tourists  ought 
to  pay,  and  that  right  liberally.  Yet  many  of  them — 
people  with  good  coats  on  their  back  and  money  in 
their  pockets — too  often  neglect  so  obvious  a  duty.  Of 
the  two  thousand  tourists  whom  the  monks  every  year 
liberally  entertain,  only  one-half  place  in  the  box  as 
much  as  they  would  be  required  to  pay  for  similar  en- 
tertainment in  a  second-class  hotel." 


Giovanni  Meli,  the  eminent  Catholic  artist  who 
designed  the  colossal  statue  for  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  died  at  his  home  in  'Chicago  on  the 
8th  inst.  He  came  to  that  city  in  1868,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Design.  His  last  work 
was  a  group  of  three  figures,  representing  "  Music," 
for  the  opera  house  at  Lima,  Ohio. 


Probably  the  most  singular  curiosity  in  the  book 
world  is  a  volume  which  belongs  to  the  family  of 
the  Prince  de  Ligne.  It  is  now  in  France.  It  is 
entitled  "  The  Passion  of  Christ,"  and  is  neither 
written  nor  printed.  Every  letter  of  the  text  is 
cut  out  of  a  leaf ;  and,  being  interleaved  with  blue 
paper,  it  is  as  easily  read  as  the  best  print.  The 
labor  and  patience  bestowed  in  its  completion 
must  have  been  excessive,  especially  when  the  pre- 
cision and  minuteness  ot  the  letters  are  considered. 
The  general  execution  in  every  respect  is  indeed 
admirable,  and  the  volume  is  one  of  the  most  del- 
icate and  costly  kind.  Rudolph  II  of  Germany 
offered  for  it,  in  1640,  11,000  ducats,  which  was 
probably  equal  to  60,000  at  this  day.  The  most 
remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  this  lit- 
erary treasure  is  that  it  bears  the  royal  arms  of 
England  ;  but  when  it  was  in  that  country,  and 
by  whom  owned,  have  never  been  ascertained. 


The  Rev.  E.  Lossouarn,  pastor  of  Bruly  Land- 
ing, La.,  whose  death  occurred  on  the  9th  inst.,  is 
recommended  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers. 
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A   TALK   OF    THE    REVOLUTIONS. 


I. 

'T  was  late  one  evening  in  June, 
when  a  venerable  looking  man, 
leading  a  little  boy  by  the  hand, 
entered  a  cemetery,  which  lay 
somewhat  more  than  a  mile  from 
fj  a  large  city  of  one  of  the  southern 
countries  of  the  Continent.  The 
sun  had  sunk  low  in  the  milk-blue 
arch  which  bounded  the  view  of  the 
heavens,  all  bright  and  cloudless ;  the  intense 
heats  of  mid-day  had  gradually  subsided,  and  a 
delicious  coolness,  wafted  from  the  calm  sea 
waters  by  a  gentle  breeze,  steeped  the  senses 
in  exquisite  enjoyment,  which  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  deadening  sultriness  of  the 
past  few  hours.  The  deep  broad  river  which 
flowed  along  the  foot  of  the  city  gradually  but 
slightly  awoke  beneath  the  thrilling  march  of 
the  evening  zephyr,  as  it  rapidly  though  gently 
crept  along  its  placid  surface  from  the  great 
ocean,  which  lay  like  a  mighty  crescent  in  the 
opening  of  the  distant  hills.  It  was  the  hour 
when  the  weary  laborer  and  tradesman,  the 
gentleman  and  the  noble,  poured  forth  from 
the  gates  of  the  city  to  enjoy  the  evening 
mildness  under  the  shades  of  the  lofty  trees 
which  lined  the  principal  roads.  The  little 
boy  and  his  conductor  wound  their  way  among 
the  numerous  tombstones  and  monuments,  un- 
til they  came  to  one  more  humble  than  the 
generality,  when  they  stopped,  and  kneeling 
down  recited  together  some  prayers  in  an  un- 
dertone, after  which  they  rose  and  departed. 

"  How  the  green  grass  and  pretty  flowers  have 
withered,  father  !"  exclaimed  the  little  boy. 

11  Yes,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  the  sun  has 
burnt  them  up  ;  but  when  the  rains  come  they 
will  grow  again,  and  then  we  will  gather 
them  and  put  them  in  the  window." 

With  light  and  useful  conversation,  varied 
and  enlivened  by  a  succession  of  little  inci- 
dents, did  the  happy  pair  beguile  their  home- 
ward walk,  and  it  was  not  till  the  shades  of 
night  had  darkly  covered  the  face  of  earth  that 
they  reached  the  door  of  one  of  the  central 


houses  of  the  city,  into  which  they  entered  and 
disappeared. 

Perhaps  my  young  readers  will  have  already 
taken  the  good  man  and  little  boy  for  father 
and  son  ;  if  so,  we  hasten  to  undeceive  them. 
Julian  Mendoza,  for  that  was  the  boy's  name, 
was  born  of  respectable  parents,  and  was  robust 
and  of  a  healthy  constitution.  From  his  ear- 
liest infancy  he  was  familiarized  with  all  the 
practices  of  our  holy  religion  by  his  pious 
parents ;  but  his  mind  had  scarcely  discerned 
the  first  glimmerings  of  reason  when  an  all- 
wise  Providence  deprived  him,  by  death,  of 
the  most  affectionate  of  fathers,  the  tenderest 
of  mothers,  and  consigned  him,  an  orphan,  into 
the  hands  of  a  worthy  priest,  who  was  strongly 
attached  to  the  family,  and  took  an  especial 
interest  in  the  young  son.  Indeed,  Julian, 
under  the  care  of  his  kind  protector,  soon 
ceased  to  regret,  and  even  to  remember,  the 
loss  of  those  who  gave  him  birth,  and  he 
quickly  learned  to  call  the  good  priest  his 
father.  Under  him  he  began  and  pursued  his 
course  of  studies  ;  from  his  hand  he  received 
the  toys  that  delight  the  leisure  hours  of  boy- 
hood ;  with  him  each  morning  would  he  ap- 
proach the  sacred  Altar  to  assist  at  the  tremen- 
dous Sacrifice ;  with  him  he  played  or  sauntered 
through  the  shady  suburbs.  He  was  often 
seen  with  his  patron  wending  his  way,  with 
smiling  looks,  that  spoke  of  innocence  and 
happiness,  to  the  church  where  was  celebrated 
the  solemnity  of  the  Forty  Hours'  Prayer ; 
and  when  the  merry  bells,  pealing  from  the 
lofty  belfry  of  some  distant  church,  as  if  they 
told  of  news  from  the  bright- heavens  to  which 
they  point,  announced  the  solemnization  of 
some  feast  in  honor  of  a  patron  or  favorite 
saint,  they  never  begrudged  an  hour,  but  has- 
tened with  glad  heart  to  pay  their  devotions. 
Indeed,  one  might  truly  say  that  religion 
formed  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  their  ex- 
istence, for  hardly  a  day  passed  that  one  or 
other  of  the  numerous  churches  did  not  pro- 
claim, by  its  sweet  and  far-toned  voice,  that 
religion  was  awake,  and  that  men  might  wor- 
ship God  on  other  days  besides  Sundays.  There 
was  no  cessation  of  merry  peals  from  the  city 
bells  ;  the  only  difference  between  the  day  of 
rest  and  other  days  was,  that  all  did  duty  to- 
gether on  the  one,  emulously  vieing  with  each 
other  in  producing  harmonious  tones ;  while 
on  the  others,  they  took  their  turns,  as  it  were, 
like  sentinels,  to  prolong  the  united  strains  of 
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the  one  great  day  throughout  the  week,  till 
all  should  harmonize  again  in  one  sonorous 
burst.  Nor  were  their  voices  unheard  or  un- 
noticed; in  neat,  often  in  elegant  attire,  crowds 
•would  hurry  through  the  thronged  streets, 
saluting  one  another  with  some  pious  ejacu- 
lation, or  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Name, 
•as  if  all  the  crowds  of  the  vast  city  were  chil- 
dren of  one  family,  and  had  all  known  each 
other  from  infancy.  Each  day  the  bells  also 
thrice  roused  sweet  remembrance  of  the  adora- 
ble Incarnation,  when  all  the  people,  with  hat 
in  hand,  paused  for  a  few  moments  in  silent 
prayer.  And  when  the  departing  daystar  shot 
his  farewell  smiles  athwart  the  face  of  heaven, 
fringing  the  light  vapors  with  polished  gold, 
and  encircling  the  whole  horizon  with  one  un- 
broken halo  of  brightest  red,  proclaimed  a  sus- 
pension of  the  heats  of  day,  the  citizens  flung 
wide  their  windows  and  casements,  and,  inhal- 
ing the  cool  breeze  of  eventide,  responded  to 
the  voice  of  some  aged  priest  who  commenced 
.the  Rosary  of  our  Blessed  Lady — each  row  of 
houses  sending  forth  its  tones  of  supplication, 
like  two  sides  of  a  vast  choir  responding.  And 
from  out  the  enclosure  of  the  barracks,  too, 
might  be  heard  the  rude  voices  of  the  assem- 
bled soldiery,  breaking  the  stillness  of  even, 
and  assisting  in  the  last  devotions  of  the  day ; 
so  that  the  city  might  be  compared  to  one  vast 
roofless  temple,  where  multitudes  had  congre- 
gated to  worship  their  one  God  and  Creator. 

Amidst  scenes  such  as  these  did  the  youthful 
heart  of  Julian  gradually  bud  forth  its  powers 
and  affections,  unfolding  them  like  some  deli- 
cate flower  beneath  a  fervid  sun  in  a  genial 
and  delicious  clime.  Though  each  succeeding 
day  developed  some  new  and  beautiful  feature  of 
his  religion,  nevertheless,  in  all  its  newness,  it 
seemed  familiar  to  his  soul.  Though  each  hour 
brought  him  again  and  again  in  contact  with 
her  practices  and  duties,  repetition  never  wea- 
ried him :  they  seemed  ever  fresh,  ever  new, 
like  the  cool  Seabreeze,  which  blows  the  same 
«very  evening  during  the  hot  summer  months, 
yet  is  ever  welcomed  by  the  grateful  inhabi- 
tants of  the  coast. 

Meantime  his  education  progressed  favora- 
bly under  the  fostering  care  of  the  good  priest, 
and  he  became  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
youths  of  the  city.  His  piety  and  religious 
feelings  kept  pace  with  the  cultivation  of  his 
mind  ;  and  nothing  delighted  him  more  than 
to  bestow  charities  on  the  distressed,  or,  when 


that  was  not  in  his  power,  to  witness  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  immense  alms  by  the  good 
monks  and  nuns  at  the  porches  of  their  mon- 
asteries. His  soul  was  one  continual  abode  of 
peace  and  happiness  :  punctually  obedient  in 
all  things  to  his  superiors,  he  had  no  cares,  no 
disappointments.  Everything  around  him  con- 
tributed to  his  happiness,  for  he  viewed  every- 
thing through  the  medium  of  charity  and  love. 
Not  that  he  had  no  passions  to  subdue,  no  de- 
praved appetites  to  restrain  ;  he  had  his  inte- 
rior struggles,  and  his  evil  inclinations  were 
at  times  strong  and  violent ;  but,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  good  and  fatherly  protector,  in 
whom  he  confided  with  the  simplicity  of  a 
child,  he  curbed  and  overcame  them  ;  and  peace 
of  mind  was  the  inevitable  but  happy  conse- 
quence. Thus  passed  his  youth  ;  and  would 
that  of  all  youth  the  same  could  be  said  ! 

II. 

The  sun  had  not  yet  risen  one  fine  morning, 
though  the  beautiful  mellow  tinge  of  aurora 
was  announcing  his  approach  along  the  sum- 
mits of  the  eastern  hills,  when  two  youths  on 
horseback  issued  from  the  north  gate  of  the 
city,  and  descended  at  a  canter  into  a  broad  flat 
valley,  all  carpeted  with  verdure,  and  canopied 
by  rows  of  umbrageous  trees,  while  here  and 
there  lay  a  wild,  irregular  grove.  They  rode  for 
some  time  in  silence,  apparently  in  deep  reflec- 
tion on  some  subject  which  they  seemed  by 
mutual  consent  to  have  broken  off.  At  length, 
aroused  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  before 
them,  one  of  them  exclaimed  :  "  How  strong 
and  exquisite  is  the  fragrance  of  this  orange- 
blossom  ! " 

"  Extremely  so,"  replied  the  other,  mechan- 
ically. 

"  I  have  never  remarked  it  so  strong  before," 
resumed  the  first  speaker ;  "  and  what  an  ex- 
traordinary tree,  to  be  covered  with  blossoms 
and  fruit  at  the  same  moment !  Truly,  it  is  a 
rich  and  noble  tree,  a  beautiful  remembrance 
of  the  climes  whence  it  originally  came  ;  its 
fruit  is  golden,  and  its  blossoms  aromatic." 

To  this  observation  the  other  gave  an  ab- 
stracted nod  of  acquiescence,  and  both  relapsed 
into  their  silent  reveries  ;  but  after  some  mo- 
ments the  first  speaker  again  took  up  the  con- 
versation by  asking  his  companion  if  he  had 
heard  anything  to  verify,  the -reports  of  the  in- 
surrection in  M . 

"  Nothing  particular,"  was  the  answer,  "  al- 
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though  it  is  rumored  that  the  Marquis  of 

M will  march  down  upon  us  by  a  different 

route  from  that  by  which  his  Majesty — God 
preserve  him  ! — proceeded  with  his  favorite 
regiments.  If  so,  the  city  will  fall,  for  the 
sentiments  of  almost  all  here  are  liberal,  you 
know—" 

"Have  been  bought  by  foreign  gold,  you 
should  rather  say.  The  foreigners,  too,  in  gen- 
eral, seem  disposed  to  support  them ;  but  I 
hope  that  a  merciful  Providence  will  blast  this 
spirit  of  revolution,  and  permit  us  to  enjoy  our 
own  constitutions,  which  have  rendered  our 
country  happy  for  so  many  centuries." 

"  I  fear  foreign  interference  will  carry  the 
point;  if  so,  farewell  to  quiet  days  !  Our  people 
are  not  ripe  for  a  constitutional  government : 
they  know  not  what  it  is  ;  how,  then,  can  they 
ever  have  it  ?  Mark  my  words,  Sebastian,  this 
is  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  bloody  revolutions 
and  counter-revolutions,  that  will  desolate  this 
fair  country  as  long  as  you  and  I  live." 

The  speakers  in  this  dialogue  were  Julian 
and  a  fellow-clerk ;  for  he  had  now  attained 
his  nineteenth  year,  and  had  grown  up  into  a 
fine-looking  young  man,  tall  and  stalwart,  with 
dark  piercing  eyes,  and  rich  black  hair,  so  pe- 
culiar to  Southern  climes,  and  with  strong, 
prominent  features,  which,  though  prepossess- 
ing, plainly  revealed  to  the  close  observer  stern 
passions  that  dwelt  beneath.  The  good  priest, 
his  guardian,  had  placed  him  in  a  mercantile 
house  of  great  respectability  ;  and  it  was  Ju- 
lian's practice  each  morning  and  evening,  to 
take  a  walk  or  ride  out  with  one  of  his  fellow- 
clerks  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  which  the  close 
duties  of  his  occupation  threatened  to  impair. 
Pursuant  to  his  usual  custom,  he  was  riding 
out  with  his  favorite  companion,  when  the 
above  conversation  took  place. 

By  this  time  the  sun  was  peering  above  the 
Orient  heights ;  a  cool  bracing  wind,  spring- 
»ing  from  the  northwest,  swept  across  the  coun- 
try, driving  before  it  numerous  stray  clouds, 
which  chased  each  other  in  rapid  play,  and  by 
their  shadows  checkered  the  varied  landscape. 
Along  the  many  little  valleys,  through  which 
our  equestrians  successively  cantered,  wound 
numerous  groves  of  orange  trees,  intersected 
by  regular  rows  of  the  olive,  which  seemed  to 
serve  as  so  many  limits  to  the  small  estates 
and  country  seats  which  swarmed  in  that  lovely 
spot,  artificially  ornamenting  the  already  ex- 
uberant beauties  of  nature. 


Animated  by  the  keenness  of  the  wind  and 
the  liveliness  of  the  scenery,  the  youths  kept 
up  a  cheerful  conversation  until  they  came  to 
a  sudden  bend  in  the  road,  when,  to  their  great 
surprise,  they  observed,  not  fifty  yards  ahead, 
a  regiment  of  infantry  in  full  march  towards 
them  ;  and  they  had  not  proceeded  much  far- 
ther, before  the  leader  of  the  troops  summoned 
them  to  surrender,  at  the  same  time  ordering 
the  front  ranks  to  lower  their  firelocks.  The 
youths  instantly  turned  their  horses'  heads,  and 
plunged  the  rowels  of  their  spurs  into  their 
sides.  In  a  moment  the  word  "Fire"  was 
shouted  forth,  and  the  riders,  bending  to  the 
very  pummels  of  their  saddles,  heard  a  line  of 
balls  rush  whistling  over  their  heads.  The 
bend  of  the  road  saved  them  from  a  second 
volley  ;  and  hurrying  forward  at  the  full  speed 
of  their  animals,  they  quickly  gave  the  alarm 
to  the  sentinels  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and 
then  spread  the  news  from  street  to  street  un- 
til they  regained  their  own  homes.  The  troops 
poured  out  of  their  quarters  on  every  side,  and 
pressed  forward  towards  the  threatened  point 
of  attack.  The  assailants  proved  to  be  a  regi- 
ment that  had  been  stationed  some  distance 
from  the  city,  which  it  presently  entered,  and 
raising  the  constitutional  cry,  began  to  parade 
the  streets,  and,  by  way  of  conciliating  the 
citizens,  fired  upon  them  through  their  win- 
dows. The  contest  was  momentary.  The  city 
forces  rushed  steadily  upon  them,  and  after  a 
faint  struggle  succeeded  in  disarming  them. 
Then  followed  the  trial  and  execution  of  the 
ring-leaders  of  the  premature  insurrection. 

Meanwhile  Julian  was  receiving  the  congrat- 
ulations of  his  foster-father  and  other  friends 
on  his  wonderful  escape.  But  in  less  than  a 
couple  of  weeks  another  alarm  was  given  that 
troops,  under  the  rebel  banner,  were  assem- 
bling on  the  opposite  bank,  and  were  preparing 
to  cross  the  river.  The  citizens  were  thrown 
into  consternation,  which  did  not  subside 
until  they  beheld  the  quays  lined  with  troops 
and  artillery,  which  seemed  to  have  the  desir- 
able effect  of  keeping  the  enemy  inactive  in 
their  distant  posts.  Information  was  also  ob- 
tained from  a  couple  of  deserters  that  the  as- 
sailants did  not  exceed  a  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  men  ;  and  the  good  people  of  the  city 
retired  to  their  beds  with  calmed  spirits  and 
a  full  reliance  on  the  valor  and  vigilance  of 
upward  of  eight  thousand  veteran  defenders. 
But  the  morrow's  sun  was  cruelly  destined  to 
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dissipate  their  visions  of  confidence,  and  wit- 
ness their  late  peace  and  happiness  changed 
into  turmoil  and  sedition.  During  the  night, 
deceived  by  a  counterfeit  letter  stamped  with 
the  seal  of  their  sovereign,  the  troops  quitted 
the  city,  though  not  before  the  artillery  had 
been  pointed  against  them  to  overcome  their 
suspicion  and  reluctance.  By  daybreak  the 
enemy  entered  the  city  without  resistance,  and 
were  immediately  welcomed  by  a  numerous 
party  of  friends,  who  had  hitherto  lain  con- 
cealed, and  a  great  proportion  of  whom  were 
foreigners. 

(TO   BB  CONTINUED.) 


Don't  Judge  by  Appearances. 


In  La  Manche,  France,  there  once  lived  a 
gentleman  whose  great  aim  was  to  bring  up 
his  children  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God.  He 
had  three  sons,  Ferdinand,  Joachim  and  Peter. 
This  gentleman  gave  each  of  his  sons  a  little 
garden  for  himself,  to  sow  what  he  pleased  in 
it.  Ferdinand,  who  loved  bright  colors,  sowed 
his  plot  with  peonies ;  Joachim  chose  sun- 
flowers, and  Peter  had  a  preference  for  lilies. 
The  father  reserved  a  piece  of  ground  for 
himself,  but  did  not  tell  the  boys  what  he  had 
planted.  Whenever  they  inquired,  which  they 
did  several  times, he  answered:  "Time  will  tell; 
wait  till  you  see  what  will  come  up." 

Spring,  for  which  the  boys  had  been  look- 
ing anxiously,  came  at  last.  The  little  buds 
began  to  open,  and  the  peonies,  the  sunflow- 
ers, and  the  lilies  appeared  in  all  their  glory. 
Each  of  the  boys  took  the  best  possible  care 
of  his  garden,  and  no  weeds  were  permitted  to 
raise  their  heads. 

But,  my  young  readers  may  ask,  how  was  it 
with  the  father's  garden  ?  Nothing  was  to 
be  seen  in  it  but  green  curly  leaves,  amongst 
which  appeared  whitish  flowers,  which,  to  tell 
the  truth,  looked  rather  shabby  beside  their 
elegant  neighbors. 

"Ah  ! "  said  the  youngsters,  looking  at  them 
with  contempt,  "  Father  has  surely  made  a  mis- 
take !  What  queer  taste  to  choose  such  plants 
when  there  were  lots  of  beautiful  flowers  to  be 
had!" 

But  spring  passed  away,  and  the  heat  of 
summer  began.  The  flowers  withered  and  fell 
off  one  after  the  other,  until  at  last  there  re- 
mained nothing  to  the  three  brothers  but  a 


pile  of  dry  leaves  and  stalks,  which  they  burned. 

The  father's  turn  came.  One  morning  he 
went  out  to  his  garden  with  the  boys  and  two 
day-laborers  who  were  provided  with  spades. 
They  began  to  dig,  and  behold  !  a  crop  of  fine 
large  potatoes  came  to  light.  There  was  such 
an  abundance  that  the  boys  had  all  they  could 
do  to  put  them  into  sacks  as  fast  as  the  work- 
men dug  them  out.  There  was  a  sufficiency 
for  the  whole  year. 

The  boys  were  delighted  with  their  work ; 
but  there  was  some  remorse  mixed  with  their 
pleasure. 

"  Father,"  said  the  boys,  "  we  were  very  fool- 
ish ;  we  thought  we  knew  better  than  you ; 
and  when  we  compared  the  potato-blossoms 
with  the  flowers  in  our  garden,  we  said  to  each 
other :  '  Father  has  made  a  mistake.'  Forgive 
us  for  our  want  of  respect." 

"  Oh !  my  children,"  said  the  father,  "  you 
are  forgiven  ;  but  let  me  caution  you  for  the 
future  not  to  be  hasty  in  pronouncing  judg- 
ment. If  you  judge  rashly,  and  according 
to  appearances,  you  may  make  sad  mistakes. 
Nearly  the  same  thing  may  be  found  amongst 
men  and  women  as  amongst  flowers.  Those 
that  appear  the  brightest  and  the  most  at- 
tractive are  not  always  the  best  to  associate 
with.  Whereas  there  are  many  whose  merits 
are  covered  by  a  veil  of  modesty,  and  whom 
you  might  be  tempted  to  despise  if  you  judged 
only  by  appearances." 

The  boys  profited  by  this  lesson,  which  they 
remembered  throughout  their  lives  ;  and  it 
saved  them  from  many  errors  into  which  they 
might  otherwise  have  been  led. 


The  Humming-Bird  and  the  Butterfly. 


A  humming-bird  met  a  butterfly,  and,  being 
pleased  with  the  beauty  of  its  person  and  the 
glory  of  its  wings,  made  an  offer  of  perpetual 
friendship.  "  I  cannot  think  of  it,"  was  the 
reply,  "  as  you  once  spurned  me  and  called  me 
a  drolling  dolt." 

"  Impossible  ! "  exclaimed  the  humming- 
bird; "I  always  entertained  the  highest  re- 
spect for  such  beautiful  creatures  as  you." 

"  Perhaps  you  do  now,"  said  the  other ;  "  but 
when  you  insulted  me  I  was  a  caterpillar.  So 
let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice :  Never  in- 
sult the  humble,  as  they  may  some  day  become 
your  superiors."-—  The  Lamp. 
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Fra  Angelico. 


BT    OCTAVIA    HEN8EL. 


Art  is  true  art  when  art  to  God  is  true, 

And  only  then  :  to  copy  Nature's  work 
Without  the  chains  that  run  the  whole  world  through 

Gives  us  the  eye  without  the  lights  that  lurk 
In  its  clear  depths  :  no  soul,  no  truth  is  there. 
.     .     .     .    Artist-saint ! 

0  Fra  Angelico,  your  brush  was  dyed 
In  hues  of  opal,  not  in  vulgar  paint ; 

You  showed  to  us  pure  joys  for  which  you  sighed. 
Your  heart  was  in  your  work,  you  never  feigned  : 
You  left  us  here  the  Paradise  you  gained  ! 

MAURICE  F.  EOAN,  "PRELUDES." 

Sj|L  BEATO—  "The  blessed  one" !  Fra  An- 
|jj3  gelico  the  humble,  the  holy,  the  pure  in 
heart ! — yes,  truly  worthy  was  he  of  the 
name,  and,  with  God's  blessed  ones,  worthy  to 
gain  the  paradise  into  which  he  so  often  gazed, 
and  whence  alone  he  drew  his  inspirations.  In 
beatific  vision*  only  could  he  have  seen  such  an- 
gels as  he  has  left  us,  so  pure,  so  sweet,  so  filled 
with  the  joy  of  immortal  youth  ;  and  never  has 
poet  or  painter  more  exquisitely  pictured  the 
Saviour  and  His  Blessed  Mother,  so  divinely 
calm,  so  full  of  utter  self-abnegation  and  sympa- 
thetic tenderness ;  while  his  saints  kneel,  ador- 
ing, in  rapture  divine,  "  with  angel  and  arch- 
angel and  all  the  company  of  heaven." 

Guido  Petri  di  Mugello,  born  at  Fiesola,  near 
Florence,  in  1384,  was,  while  still  a  youth, 
remarkable  for  his  talent  in  drawing ;  and 
worldly  honor,  riches,  great  distinction  as  an 
artist,  were  early  predicted  for  him;  but  in 
his  twentieth  year  he  entered  the  Dominican 
Convent  at  Florence,  and,  taking  the  name  Gio- 
vanni, devoted  his  long  peaceful  life  to  relig- 
ious art,  and  never  left  his  convent  save  by  or- 


der of  his  superior,  or  the  desire  of  the  Holy 
Father  at  Rome  ;  for,  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
say,  "  those  who  work  for  Christ  must  dwell 
in  Christ."  His  earliest  efforts  after  entering 
the  convent  were  in  illuminating  sacred  works 
with  his  sympathetic  friend  Fra  Benedetto 
the  Scriptor,  who  labored  on  manuscripts  and 
music  for  the  choir.  He  is  especially  remark- 
able for  the  noble  religious  sentiment  displayed 
in  his  work  ;  we  are  told  that  tears  came  into 
the  eyes  of  the  devout  monk  whenever  he  at- 
tempted to  paint  the  symbol  of  divine  love  and 
redemption — the  Cross. 

The  grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  the  ideal 
beauty  of  his  figures,  the  loving  finish  of  every 
detail,  seem  the  expression  of  his  own.  devout 
spirit,  the  outpouring  of  his  love  of  spiritual 
beauty.  There  is  a  pathetic  charm  in  every 
face  he  painted ;  they  are  angelic  dreams  sent 
by  that  Holy  Spirit  "that  doth  prefer  before 
all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure";  they 
are  faces  looking  out  from  a  glorious  paradise 
of  rest  and  joy,  where  no  sorrow,  no  change 
can  ever  enter.  Well  has  he  been  named  II 
Beato  Angelico,  whose  life,  becoming  "  sublime 
by  force  of  his  own  goodness  and  humility," 
enabled  him  to  participate  with  angels  even 
in  this  world.  Not  only  do  we  find  pathetic 
beauty,  the  joy  of  a  saint  who  no  more  remem- 
bers sufferings  past,  but  with  this  pathos,  the 
coloring,  attitude,  and  grouping,  all  combine 
to  complete  the  two  great  requisites  of  ideal 
art — expression  and  pictorial  power. 

Fra  Angelico  was  the  founder  of  the  two 
great  classes  into  which  painters  of  the  Re- 
naissance period  became  divided,  Mystics  or 
Idealists  and  Naturalists.  The  former  "cul- 
tivated beauty  as  a  means  to  an  end,"  and 
studied  nature  only  for  the  sake  of  aiding  that 
end, — painters  who  brought  all  that  was  high- 
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est  and  best  from  their  spiritual  ideals  to  per- 
fect their  art ;  while  the  Naturalists  aimed  at 
exact  imitation  of  beauty  for  its  own  sake,  and 
earnestly  studied  everything  connected  with 
the  theory  and  practice  of  their  art."  * 

His  best  frescos  and  pictures  were  made  for 
his  convent,  San  Marco,  where  he  loved  to 
adorn  not  only  the  chapter  house  and  halls, 
but  the  cells  of  his  brother  friars  ;  and  through 
the  patronage  of  Cosmo  di  Medici,  who  de- 
voted 30,000  scudi  in  beautifying  the  Church 
of  San  Marco,  Fra  Angelico  was  employed  for 
nine  years  in  adorning  its  chapels.  He  also 
frescoed  the  walls  of  S.  Maria  Novella ;  and  a 
Crucifixion,  with  adoring  saints  worshipping 
the  crucified  Saviour,  is  regarded  as  his  master- 
piece there ;  S.  Lawrence  Giving  Alms  in  the 
Chapel  of  Nicolas  V,  in  the  Vatican,  an  easel 
picture ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  Christ 
in  Glory,  surrounded  by  angels, — both  pictures 
once  formed  the  predella  of  an  altar-piece  in 
S.  Dominico  at  Fiesola.  f  There  is  a  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  superb  in  brilliancy  of  coloring, 
painted  for  the  sacristy  of  Santa  Trinita,  J  and 
thirty-five  illustrations  from  the  Life  of  Christ, 
which  formerly  adorned  the  Church  of  the 
Annunziata  at  Fiesola.  In  the  Uffizi  Gallery 
at  Florence  there  is  a  picture  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  Child  which  has  an  arch  of  twelve 
angels  playing  on  musical  instruments,  or  in 
attitudes  of  praise  ;  and  from  this  picture  are 
taken  those  many  copies  of  angels  and  saints 
on  panel  which  made  Fra  Angelico  so  known 
and  loved  throughout  Europe  and  our  own 
country. 

Obedient  to  the  wish  of  the  Holy  Father,  Pope 
Eugenius  IV,  Fra  Angelico  went  to  Rome  in 
1445,  to  decorate  the  chapels  of  St.  Peter's, 
but  in  summer  the  heat  so  overpowered  him 
that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  city.  He  re- 
tired to  a  monastery  at  Orvieto,  and  while 
there  the  magistrates  offered  him  200  gold 
florins  for  his  convent — Angelico  never  took 
payment  for  his  pictures — if  he  would  leave 
some  memorial  of  his  skill  in  Orvieto.  He  left 
several  pictures  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Madonna 
at  S.  Brizio ;  but  his  Last  Judgment,  |  a  picture 
in  which  trumpets  and  bells  seem  to  echo  the 
praises  of  the  redeemed  in  paradise,  he  never 
completed.  His  assistant  fell  from  the  scaffold- 

*  D'Anver's  "History  of  Art." 
t  Now  in  the  National  Gallery, 
j  In  the  Academy  of  Florence. 
|  Now  in  the  Academy  of  Florence. 


ing, — an  accident  which  so  disturbed  the  sensi- 
tive nature  of  the'artist  that  he  could  not  fin- 
ish the  picture. 

Fra  Angelico's  works  are  not  all  perfect ; 
there  is  bad  drawing  and  awkward  action  in 
many  of  them,  especially  where  wicked  or 
"  earthly-souled "  characters  are  introduced. 
And  what  wonder  ?  What  did  the  holy  monk 
II  Beato  know  of  the  malice  and  evil  passions 
of  men,  the  anguish  and  despair  of  devils  ? — 
they  never  entered  the  pure  inspirations  of  his 
ecstatic  dreams  of  paradise.  His  successes- 
transcend  his  short-comings ;  the  sublime  se- 
renity of  his  saints  blinds  us  to  the  defective 
drawing  of  natures  "  of  the  earth  earthy " ; 
the  radiant  glory  and  immaculate  beauty  of 
his  angels,  the  graceful  grouping  and  magnifi- 
cent draping,  with  its  splendor  of  coloring,  out- 
shine the  anatomical  faults  of  the  figures  he 
portrays.  Upon  a  picture  begun  with  fasting 
and  prayer  there  must  surely  rest  some  reflec- 
tion of  the  glory  and  peace  of  God's  blessing  ; 
and  Angelico  knelt  to  ask  that  blessing  before 
he  dipped  his  brush  in  those  "opal  hues" 
from  out  whose  perfect  depths,  tremulous  with 
the  light  of  paradise,  the  ideals  of  his  pure 
heart  started  into  life  upon  the  golden  panel. 
One  morning  Fra  Angelico's  convent  breth- 
ren at  Rome  found  him  dead  before  his  easel, 
the  completed  picture  before  him.  They  bur- 
ied him  in  the  Church  of  La  Minerva,  and 
placed  over  his  tomb  his  recumbent  statue,  be- 
side it  a  Latin  inscription  which  may  be  thus 
translated : 

"Praise  me  not  that  I  another  Apelles  strove  to  be, 
But  that  I  gave  all,  0  Christ,  to  Thee  ! 
While  others  worked  for  earth,  for  Heaven  worked  I. 
Etruria's  lovely  valley  bore  me— Giovanni." 

And  thus  ended  the  life  of  one  who  might 
have  gained  the  applause,  the  highest  honor 
and  riches  of  this  world ;  but  devoid  of  per- 
sonal ambition,  meek  and  humble,  with  a  heart 
full  of  love  for  his  Saviour,  he  chose  the  clois- 
ter, and  left  the  world.  Again  worldly  honor 
sought  him ;  the  archbishopric  of  Florence 
was  offered  him  as  a  tribute  to  his  sanctity 
and  wisdom ;  but  he  declined  it  "  on  account 
of  his  unworthiness  for  the  office."  It  is  said 
he  never  altered  or  retouched  a  picture,  as  he 
deemed  all  his  conceptions  were  revealed  from 
Heaven,  and  to  change  them  in  the  slightest 
degree  would  be  to  doubt  the  inspiration  of  God. 
^  In  rthe!  Louvre,' at  Paris,  we  now  find  the 
picture  which  may  be  considered  the  master-. 
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piece  of  his  life-work,  the  Coronation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  with  its  base  of  seven  small 
pictures  representing  the  miracles  of  St.  Dom- 
inic,— pictures  where  the  names  of  saints  and 
Apostles  portrayed  are  written  upon  the  hem 
of  their  garments,  or  in  the  halo  about  the 
head  ;  among  them  is  the  Emperor  Charle- 
magne, his  crown  adorned  with  fleur-de-lis  * 
instead  of  the  bees,  the  emblem  of  the  Carlo- 
yingian  dynasty.  Mrs.  Jameson  thus  beauti- 
fully describes  this  exquisite  picture  of  the 
Coronation  of  our  Blessed  Lady :  "  It  repre- 
sents a  throne  under  a  rich  Gothic  canopy,  to 
which  there  is  an  ascent  of  nine  steps ;  on  the 
highest  kneels  the  Virgin,  veiled,  her  hands 
crossed  on  her  bosom.  She  is  clothed  in  a  red 
tunic,  a  blue  robe  over  it,  and  a  royal  mantle 
with  a  rich  border  flowing  down  behind.  The 
features  are  most  delicately  lovely,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face  full  of  humility  and  adora- 
tion. Christ,  seated  on  the  throne,  bends  for- 
ward, and  is  in  the  act  of  placing  the  crown 
on  her  head  ;  on  each  side  are  twelve  angels, 
who  are  playing  a  heavenly  concert  with  gui- 
tars, tambourines,  trumpets,  viols,  and  other 
musical  instruments;  lower  than  these,  on  each 
side,  are  forty  holy  personages  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  kneel  several  saints,  male  and  female, 
among  them  St.  Catharine  with  her  wheel,  St. 
Agnes  with  her  lamb,  and  St.  Cecilia  crowned 
with  flowers.  Beneath  the  principal  picture 
there  is  a  row  of  seven  small  ones,  forming  a 
border,  and  representing  various  incidents  in 
the  life  of  St.  Dominic."  f 

The  brother  of  Fra  Angelico  was  also  a 
monk,  and  celebrated  for  the  exquisite  neat- 
ness of  his  illuminations  and  miniatures.  He 
died  in  1448,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  seven 
years  before  the  death  of  his  more  gifted  and 
elder  brother. 

We  would  gladly  pause  here,  or  pass  over 
Guido  di  Pietro,  better  known  as  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi,  who  in  life  and  works  was  so  striking  a 
contrast  to  Fra  Angelico,  were  he  not  the 
greatest  colorist  of  his  age,  and  the  founder  of 
the  Naturalist  school  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred,— a  school  which,  owing  to  the  promi- 
nence it  gave  to  mere  technicalities  and  acces- 

•  The  emblematic  flower  adopted  by  Louis  VII,  of 
France,  in  1147.  Ornaments  resembling  bees  flying 
were  found  in  the  tomb  of  Childeric,  who  died  A.  D. 
500  ;  some  suppose  them  to  have  \teenjieur-de-l is. 

t  "  Legends  of  the  Madonna,"  by  Anna  Jameson. 


series  of  art,  such  as  draperies  and  scenic  ef- 
fects, started  the  decline  in  sacred  historic 
painting.  Like  Fra  Angelico,  he  had  entered 
a  convent,  but  with  far  different  aspirations, 
and  without  vocation  for  such  a  life.  For  a 
while  he  studied  diligently  under  Masaccio, 
who  was  at  that  time  at  work  upon  frescos  in 
the  Brancacci  chapel  of  the  Carmelite  convent 
into  which  Fra  Lippi  had  been  received  ;  but, 
wearying  of  the  monotony  of  convent  life,  he 
went  to  sea,  and,  being  taken  captive  by  Af- 
rican pirates,  was  sold  as  a  slave  in  Barbary. 
Securing  his  freedom  as  payment  for  drawing 
his  master's  portrait  with  a  piece  of  charcoal, 
he  returned  to  Florence,  and  settled  down  to 
a  life  of  pleasure  and  art.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  introduce  landscape  backgrounds  into 
his  pictures,  but  spoiled  them  by  incapacity 
to  represent  sacred  personages  with  faces  of 
calmness  and  dignity. 

His  adopted  son,  Filippino,  who  copied  his 
style,  and  excelled  him  in  drapery,  and  his  pu- 
pil Alessandro  Filipepi,  called  Botticelli,  from 
the  name  of  the  goldsmith  with  whom  he  had 
first  studied,  are  his  beet  disciples.  Botticelli 
is  noted  as  being  the  first  of  the  great  painters 
employed  on  the  frescos  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
of  the  Vatican. 

To  Domenico  Bigordi,  called  Ghirlandajo 
from  his  skill  in  making  garlands,  born  in 
1449,  we  owe  the  continuation  of  the  move- 
ment begun  by  Masaccio — skill  in  portraiture 
and  brilliancy  of  coloring.  To  these  qualities 
which  Ghirlandajo  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree,  was  added  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
technical  processes  of  fresco  painting,  and 
while  imitating  the  strength  of  Masaccio, 
Ghirlandajo  mingled  much  of  the  devotional 
feeling  of  Angelico.  He  was  extremely  lavish 
in  rich  Florentine  costumes,  and  introduced 
some  very  lovely  architectural  effect  into  his 
pictures.  In  one  of  his  frescos,  the  Death  of 
St.  Francis,  in  the  Church  of  Sancta  Trinit&, 
he  has  introduced  at  the  foot  of  the  bier  a 
chaunting  priest  with  spectacles  on  his  nose, 
the  earliest  known  representation  of  these 
articles.  It  is  probably  a  portrait  from  life, 
for  Ghirlandajo  was  one  of  the  first  of  Italian 
artists  to  introduce  the  pictures  of  patrons  and 
friends  into  sacred  scenes.  Among  his  other 
portraits  in  this  picture  is  an  admirable  like- 
ness of  Amerigo  Vespucci. 

Called  "  the  delight  of  his  city,"  and  crowned 
with  golden  opinions,  this  artist  died  after  a 
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short  illness  at  Florence,  where  his  best  works 
are  found.  It  was  to  him  that  Michael  An- 
gel o  was  apprenticed  for  three  years. 

Andrea  del  Varrocchio,  born  in  1435,  was  a 
sculptor,  wood-carver,  and  painter,  but,  above 
all,  the  master  who  first  taught  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  Perugino.  He  is  the  first  artist 
who,  in  order  to  aid  the  study  of  the  human 
form,  took  plaster  casts  from  life.  He  died  in 
1488. 

Cosimo  Roselli,  born  two  years  later  than 
Varrocchio,  was  a  devout  imitator  of  Masaccio, 
but  he  ruined  the  effect  of  his  later  works  by 
over-gilding.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  in- 
troduce extensive  landscapes  into  the  back- 
ground of  his  pictures. 

Luca  Signorelli,  born  in  1441,  and  deceased 
in  1523,  did  most  to  promote  the  development 
of  the  Florentine  school  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. His  study  of  the  human  form  was  most 
earnest,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  anatomy 
he  may  justly  be  called  the  forerunner  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo. 

When  the  chapel  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV,  at 
Rome,  was  completed,  in  1474,  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther desired  it  decorated  by  Florentine  artists. 
Botticelli,  Grhirlandajo,^  Roselli,  and  Signorelli 
answered  the  call ;  and  to  this  day  the  frescos 
they  executed  are  the  best  testimonials  to  the 
excellence  of  Florentine  art  in  the  fifteenth 

century. 

1  »  i 

Joseph  Haydn.— The  Story  of  His  Life. 


BY  FRANZ   VON    SEEBURG. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A  heavy  fog  covered  the  land  as  Haydn 
set  foot  on  solid  earth  once  more.  Salomon 
embraced  him.  "England  salutes  you,  dear 
Haydn ! "  he  exclaimed,  enthusiastically.  "  She 
is  happy  to  extend  her  hospitality  to  Austria's 
lark!" 

"But  can  any  lark  sing  in  this  horrible 
fog?"  asked  Haydn,  smiling. 

"  Be  patient,  my  friend!  The  fogs  of  Eng- 
land are  cold,  but  her  children  have  warm 
hearts.  In  London  you  will  not  miss  Vienna." 

We  might  at  first  be  tempted  to  measure 
Salomon  by  the  rule  that  now  holds  between 
the  impressario  and  his  musical  prodigy, 
whom  he  leads  from  city  to  city  almost  as  a 
show-man  leads  around  some  strange  animal 


for  exhibition,  and  at  night  sits  down  to  count 
his  profits.  It  is  a  degradation  of  Heaven- 
given  talent  to  be  thus  carried  about  for  mere 
exhibition  by  men  that  have  no  regard  for 
art,  but  only  for  how  much  they  can  make  by 
it ;  and  it  seems  even  more  incomprehensible 
that  artists  will  consent  to  play  the  part  of 
dancing  bears  for  the  benefit  of  such  specu- 
lators. Salomon,  however,  was  not  a  man  of 
this  kind.  That  he  hoped  to  receive  back 
again  the  large  sum  of  money  that  he  staked 
was  quite  natural ;  but  he  did  not  consider 
Haydn  as  simply  worth  so  much  to  him  ;  and 
Haydn,  humble  though  he  was,  would  never 
have  consented  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  piece 
of  valuable  property  in  the  hands  of  another. 
Salomon  loved  music,  and  it  was  this  love 
which  prompted  him  to  bring  Haydn  to  Eng- 
land. Shortly  after  his  own  arrival  in  London 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  creation  and 
guidance  of  the  celebrated  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, and  in  his  public  concerts  he  made  the 
English  acquainted  with  the  German  music 
of  the  day,  especially  Haydn's.  The  result 
was  a  complete  success.  Haydn's  works  were 
thus  known  long  before  he  himself  set  foot  in 
England,  and  his  name  was  held  in  great 
esteem.  A  writer  of  some  celebrity,  Roehlitz, 
bears  witness  for  Salomon  that  on  all  occasions 
he  worked  honestly  for  Haydn,  and  that  he 
did  this  without  selfish  views,  purely  through 
enthusiasm  for  art  and  from  genuine  regard 
for  the  great  man. 

As  soon  as  Haydn  arrived  in  London  all  the 
papers  published  notices  of  him,  and  through- 
out the  city  there  was  hardly  any  other  sub- 
ject of  conversation  than  the  celebrated  Ger- 
man master. 

It  was  several  weeks  before  Haydn  gave  his 
first  concert.  He  wrote  for  it  a  new  sym- 
phony in  D,  and  made  it  a  condition  that  in 
every  concert  his  compositions  should  be 
played  only  in  the  second  part.  This  demand 
met  with  opposition,  but  Haydn  would  not 
yield,  and  he  had  good  reasons  therefor.  The 
lords  and  ladies  were  accustomed  to  dine  late, 
and  consequently  were  not  present  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  concert.  Hence  the  first  part  of  the 
entertainment  was  frequently  interrupted,  and 
Haydn  wished,  very  properly,  that  his  sym- 
ponies  should  receive  undivided  attention,  for 
thus  only  could  he  expect  full  success.  The  con- 
cert passed  off  brilliantly.  Haydn,  directing 
at  the  piano,  electrified  his  audience.  The  ap- 
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plause  was  loud  and  prolonged,  and,  something 
heretofore  unheard  of  in  London,  the  adagio 
was  encored. 

At  the  next  concert  Haydn's  sharp  eye  took 
in  the  audience.  There,  after  feasting  on  the 
most  dainty  viands,  which  they  washed  down 
with  fiery  sherry,  sat  those  ifoble  lords  and 
ladies  in  their  soft  velvet-cushioned  chairs 
and  listened  to  the  sweet  strains,  till  their 
heads  began  to  nod  in  gentle  slumber  and 
they  became  oblivious  of  the  surrounding 
world.  Haydn  regarded  this  as  an  insult  to 
his  music,  and  he  determined  to  punish  them. 
For  this  purpose  he  composed  a  symphony  in 
which,  in  the  andante,  the  gentlest  pianissimo 
alternated  with  the  loudest  fortissimo.  After 
the  allegro  began  the  andante  with  mutes  and 
pizzicato,  quite  gloomy  and  almost  ghostly. 
Then  the  same  harmony  was  repeated  with 
the  entire  power  of  the  orchestra,  the  drums 
and  contra-basses  especially  thundering  with 
all  their  might.  Haydn  had  particularly  in- 
structed the  drummers  to  provide  themselves 
with  heavy  sticks  and  to  use  them  unmerci- 
fully. The  result  was  just  what  Haydn  wished 
and  expected.  The  sleepers  were  startled,  and 
rubbed  their  eyes.  Many  a  fair  lady's  heart 
beat  fast  and  wildly,  but  the  laughing,  jesting, 
singing  melody  that  followed  bridged  over  their 
fright.  Haydn  laughed,  and  his  audience  took 
care  not  to  sleep  again,  however  much  they 
might  feel  inclined  to  do  so. 

Where  there  is  light  there  is  also  shadow, 
and  where  there  is  fame  the  serpent  of  jeal- 
ousy will  appear.  Haydn  was  not  to  form 
an  exception.  London  at  that  time  swarmed 
with  musical  societies.  Heretofore  these  so- 
cieties carried  on  rivalry  amongst  themselves, 
but  since  Haydn's  arrival  in  London  they  had 
been  cast  into  the  shade.  Hence  we  can  easily 
understand  their  jealousy,  especially  as  the 
Italian  musicians  had  good  reason  to  fear  that 
their  star  was  about  to  set.  Haydn  expresses 
himself  as  follows  in  one  of  his  letters:  "That 
a  number  of  persons  are  jealous  of  me  is  cer- 
tain, and  I  know  nearly  all  of  them  :  they  are 
mostly  Italians.  But  they  cannot  come  near 
me,  as  my  credit  has  been  established  firmly 
with  the  people  these  many  years." 

Haydn  was  so  far  from  sharing  in  these 
sentiments  that  he  went  one  day  to  visit  an 
Italian  virtuoso,  Felice  Giardini,  whose  com- 
positions he  admired.  But  the  Italian  refused 
to  admit  him,  and  cried  out  so  loud  that 


Haydn  heard  the  words:  "  I  will  not  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Dutch  dog!"  Haydn's 
only  answer  was  a  loud  laugh. 

Besides  those  that  were  jealous  of  the  mas- 
ter, he  had  also  enthusiastic  admirers,  and  they 
far  out-numbered  the  former.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  amongst  them  was  Charles  Burney, 
then  indisputably  the  most  able  writer  and  the 
greatest  authority  on  questions  of  music  in 
England. 

At  the  University  of  Oxford  a  yearly  festi- 
val, lasting  for  three  days,  was  held  before  the 
end  of  the  academic  yegjin  honor  of  the  foun- 
ders and  benefactors  of  the  institution.  Every 
third  year  there  was  in  addition  a  great  musi- 
cal performance  to  add  to  the  festivities  of  the 
occasion.  On  the  second  day,  the  musical 
works  to  which  the  crown  was  awarded  were 
usually  performed,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Music  honoris  causa  was  sometimes  awarded 
to  the  successful  composers.  Dr.  Charles 
Burney  repeatedly  urged  Haydn  to  apply  for 
this  degree,  and  the  master,  trusting  to  the 
judgment  of  his  friend,  called  on  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  Earl  Guilford, 
for  this  purpose.  His  request  was  acceded  to 
in  the  most  gracious  terms. 

Burney  accompanied  his  friend  to  Oxford. 
The  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  were  cold  and 
solemn,  and  are  described  by  a  German  writer  as 
"  buckram."  Imagine  Haydn,  who  had  grown 
rather  stout,  and  whose  good  looks  were  not 
at  all  improved  by  age,  dressed  in  a  long  gown 
of  white  silk  with  red  sleeves,  and  on  his  head 
a  tiny,  black,  four-cornered  cap  with  tassels. 
He  found  everything  so  intolerably  solemn 
that  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  door  of  exit; 
and  whenever  he  happened  to  look  down  on 
himself,  he  had  great  difficulty  to  keep  from 
laughing. 

During  the  course  of  the  musical  perform- 
ance Haydn  was  called  upon  to  play  some- 
thing from  his  own  compositions.  He  arose, 
bowed  to  the  distinguished  audience,  and  said, 
in  a  voice  of  emotion :  "  I  thank  you ! "  These 
simple  words,  uttered  in  English,  and  with  the 
deep  sincerity  of  a  truly  grateful  heart,  brought 
down  a  storm  of  applause. 

Haydn  went  to  the  organ.  This  instru- 
ment, the  interpreter  of  the  whole  scale  of 
human  affections,  was  the  one  that  our  mas- 
ter preferred  to  all  others.  Here  he  could 
exercise  his  dominion  over  the  kingdom  oi 
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sound  with  an  all-powerful  sceptre;  here  he 
could  warble  like  a  nightingale  hidden  in  the 
trees,  or  sing  mighty  hymns,  or  roar  like  the 
tempest. 

Haydn  ended  the  day,  loaded  with  praises 
and  congratulations ;  and  after  his  night-pray- 
ers, before  he  lay  down  to  sleep,  he  stood  be- 
fore the  mirror,  bowed,  and  said,  solemnly:  "J 
have  the  honor  to  wish  you  a  good  night's  rest, 
Dr.  Joseph  Haydn  ! "  Then  he  laughed  heart- 
ily, and  crept  into  bed. 

Next  morning,  as  he  was  about  to  make  some 
visits  in  his  usual  dress,  Burney  looked  at  him 
in  surprise.  "  Haydn  ! "  he  cried,  "  what  a 
strange  man  you  are  !  Do  you  not  know  that 
for  three  days  you  must  wear  your  gown  ?  " 

"  Very  well,"  he  answered,  "  then  I  will  stay 
in  bed  for  three  days." 

"  You  cannot  do  that :    you  must  at  once 
make  your  visit  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Earl  Guilford." 
"  In  this  costume  ?  " 
41  Yes." 

"Then  I  renounce  the  title  of  Doctor.  I 
will  not  make  a  buffoon  of  myself." 

Burney  had  a  hard  task  to  prevail  on  his 
friend  to  submit.  He  finally  overcame  his  re- 
pugnance by  saying  :  "  Do  it  for  the  love  of 
your  Austria,  which  will  share  in  your  exalta- 
tion." 

Haydn  held  down  his  head  as  he  walked 
along  the  streets  with  Burney ;  but  the  lat- 
ter touched  him  in  the  side  impatiently  with 
his  elbow,  and  said :  "  Do  you  not  see  with 
how  much  respect  the  people  salute  you  ? " 
Quite  a  number  even  stepped  up  to  him  and 
said,  with  unmistakable  admiration :  "You  are 
a  great  man  ! " 

Haydn  soon  became  reconciled  to  his  narrow 
silk  gown,  and  afterwards  remarked,  playfully: 
"  I  found  myself  very  ridiculous.  But  to  the 
dignity  of  Doctor  in  England  I  owe  much,  I 
might  almost  say  all ;  for  through  it  I  have 
entered  into  relations  with  the  first  lords  of 
the  land,  and  obtained  admission  to  the  noblest 
houses."  However,  when  the  three  days  were 
over,  he  breathed  more  freely.  "  I  fancy,"  he 
said,  "  that  I  am  once  more  the  old,  Austrian 
Joseph  Haydn." 

He  was  tired,  and  his  soul  languished  for  the 
green  fields  and  woods.  It  was  therefore  like 
a  greeting  from  heaven  when  a  rich  banker 
invited  him  to  pass  the  spring  and  summer 
with  him  at  his  country  seat.  There  he  wan- 


dered early  in  the  morning  in  the  woods  and 
listened  to  the  songs  of  the  birds,  and  then  he 
went  back  to  his  room  and  composed. 
CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  warm,  sunny  days  departed,  and  autumn 
came  at  last.  The  north- wind  blew  sharply, 
and  Haydn  sought  the  fireplace.  (Old  people 
feel  the  frost  keenly.)  Fully  rested  and  with 
renewed  vigor,  he  returned  from  the  peace  of 
the  country  to  the  bustle  and  noise  of  London. 

But  envy  as  well  as  fame  met  him  there. 
In  a  widely  circulated  newspaper  of  the  city  it 
was  stated  that  the  "  Professionals,"  who  had 
already  distinguished  themselves  by  their  op- 
position to  Haydn,  had  brought  a  pupil  of  his, 
Pleyel,  to  London,  as  the  master  himself  was 
old,  weak,  and  unable  to  produce  anything 
new ; — that  he  had  long  since  exhausted  him- 
self, and  was  consequently  obliged  to  retire  on 
account  of  his  health. 

In  one  of  his  letters  Haydn  expressed  him- 
self as  follows  in  regard  to  his  position  at  this 
time :  "  You  cannot  imagine  how  I  am  be- 
sieged to  be  present  at  every  musical  enter- 
tainment, whereby  I  lose  much  precious  time. 
And  yet  there  is  no  year  in  which  I  have  writ- 
ten so  much  as  in  this  one,  and  I  am  conse- 
quently tired  out,  and  anxious  to  be  back  again 
in  my  dear  Vienna  to  rest  myself.  I  am  work- 
ing for  Salomon's  concerts,  and  am  compelled 
to  take  all  possible  pains,  as  the  '  Professionals' 
have  brought  my  former  pupil  Pleyel  from 
Strasburg  to  direct  their  concerts.  There  is 
therefore  a  bloody  war  of  harmony  set  on  foot 
between  the  master  and  the  scholar.  Pleyel  * 
at  his  arrival  acted  so  considerately  towards 
me  that  he  at  once  gained  my  affection.  He 
knows  how  to  value  his  father.  We  shall 
share  each  other's  glory,  and  we  shall  both  re- 
turn to  our  homes  content. 

"  My  labors  are  increased  by  Pleyel's  arrival. 
He  came  with  a  supply  of  new  compositions 
which  he  had  written  long  ago.  He  promised 
to  have  a  new  piece  for  each  evening.  As 
I  saw  that  unless  I  did  the  same  the  whole 
rowd  would  be  turned  against  me,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  myself,  and  in  order  that 
poor  Salomon  and  I  may  not  fall,  I  must  work 
unceasingly.  My  eyes  burn,  my  nights  are 
sleepless,  and  my  strength  is  failing  ;.but  with 
God's  help  I  shall  overcome  all.  The  *  Profes- 


*  Pleyel  was,  in  fact,  only  the  innocent  and  uncon- 
scious tool  of  a  miserable  intrigue. 
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sionals1  thought  to  put  me  in  a  tight  corner 
because  I  would  not  go  over  to  them  ;  but  the 
public  is  just.  At  my  arrival  I  was  much  ap- 
plauded, but  I  am  still  more  so  now.  People 
speak  severely  of  Pleyel's  boldness  ;  but  yet  I 
love  him,  and  I  have  not  only  been  at  all  his 
concerts,  but  I  am  also  the  first  to  applaud.11 

We  preferred  to  let  Haydn  speak,  that  from 
his  own  words  we  might  judge  of  his  greatness 
of  soul.  The  undiminished  fatherly  affection 
that  the  great  master  showed  towards  his  pupil 
was  like  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  the  latter ; 
he  felt  more  and  more  the  un  worthiness  of  his 
conduct ;  he  blushed  at  his  simplicity  in  being 
caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  "  Professionals," 
and  thereby  placing  himself  in  opposition  to 
his  honored  friend.  He  would  have  kissed  Fa- 
ther Hav-ln's  hand  even  if  the  latter  had  heaped 
abuse  on  him  ;  he  would  have  considered  this 
only  a  just  retribution  for  his  fault,  and  would 
have  accepted  the  punishment  humbly.  But 
Haydn  always  treated  him  with  the  same  fa- 
therly love,  never  said  an  unkind  word  to  him, 
— nay,  his  eye  cast  not  a  single  glance  of  re- 
proach. Pleyel  regretted  the  day  that  ever  he 
set  foot  in  England. 

Feeling  that  he  must  make  some  atonement 
to  his  master,  he  gave  a  dinner,  to  which  all  the 
musical  celebrities  of  London  were  invited,  and 
amongst  them,  of  course,  the  "  Professionals." 
Pleyel  himself  went  to  invite  Haydn.  He  was 
embarrassed,  and  stammered  as  he  asked  his 
"father"  to  be  present ;  but  the  latter  at  once 
accepted  the  invitation,  laughing  as  he  said  in 
his  own  pleasant  way  :  "  I  fear  that  in  hospita- 
ble England  I  shall  make  myself  ill  by  eating 
and  drinking.  When  I  remember  how  spar- 
ingly I  once  lived,  like  a  hungry  mouse  that  is 
content  with  anything,  and  compare  this  with 
the  feasts  that  now  follow  in  a  perpetual  round, 
I  fear  that  I  am  becoming  like  the  rich  glut- 
ton in  the  Gospel  who  feasted  sumptuously 
every  day." 

"Father  Haydn,"  said  Pleyel,  hesitatingly, 
"  will  you  come  even  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
'Professionals1  will  also  be  there?" 

"How  can  you  ask  such  a  silly  question  ?" 
answered  Haydn;  "they  belong  to  the  fra- 
ternity, and  they  are  not  the  worst  either. 
You  may  count  on  my  presence  at  the  ban- 
quet, for  my  opponents  shall  see  that  I  neither 
hate  nor  fear  them." 

Accordingly  Haydn  went.  His  friends  re- 
ceived him  with  hearty  welcome ;  his  oppo- 


nents, with  silent  respect.  Though  he  was 
very  reluctant  to  take  the  place  of  honor, 
Pleyel's  urgency  was  so  great  that  he  yielded. 
At  first  the  guests  were  ceremonious  and  dis- 
tant, after  the  English  fashion  ;  but  wine  soon 
loosened  their  tongues,  and  when  at  last  the 
sherry  was  passed  around,  the  barriers  of  cold 
reserve  were  entirely  broken.  Wit  and  jest 
circulated  freely.  One  person  only  did  not 
share  in  the  general  good  humor,  but  sat 
gloomy  and  silent.  This  was  Pleyel.  When 
his  neighbors  invited  him  to  drink,  he  shook 
his  head ;  and  if  asked  why  he  was  so  silent, 
he  cast  on  the  questioner  a  long  and  vacant 
stare.  But  he  suddenly  seized  his  tall,  slender 
sherry  glass,  arose  and  requested  silence  ;  and 
then  he  addressed  the  guests,  in  a  slightly 
tremulous  voice,  as  follows : 

"  I  have  but  little  to  say,  but  that  little  is 
in  fulfilment  of  a  duty  of  justice  and  gratitude. 
Some  months  ago  I  was  invited  to  direct  the 
concerts  of  a  distinguished  musical  society 
here,  and  to  produce  my  own  compositions.  I 
rejoiced  at  the  honor  that  was  done  me,  and 
never  thought  that  I,  the  pupil,  was  to  be 
pitted  against  my  master,  to  whom  I  owe 
everything.  What  I  did  not  feel  then,  I  feel 
doubly  now  :  I  should  not  have  done  what  I 
did.  Not  that  with  my  compositions  I  could 
have  cast  even  a  momentary  shadow  on  the 
glory  of  Haydn  ;  but  I  am  accused,  with  ap- 
parent justice,  of  attempting  to  gain  a  victory 
over  my  teacher.  Thousands  have  bitterly 
reproached  me  for  this  ;  only  one  has  refrained 
from  doing  so — Haydn  himself.  He  looked  on 
my  fault  with  a  partial  eye,  and  his  heart  did 
not  doubt  mine.  For  this  I  thank  him.  But 
for  having  been  seemingly  ungrateful,  I  beg 
him  here  in  presence  of  you  all  to  forgive  me." 

Haydn  sat  trembling  in  his  chair.  Tears 
rolled  down  his  furrowed  cheeks.  He  had  re- 
peatedly shook  his  head  during  Pleyers  speech, 
as  if  dissatisfied  with  his  pupil's  self- accusa- 
tion ;  and  when  the  latter  had  finished,  he 
could  only  offer  him  both  hands  in  silent  emo- 
tion. Pleyel  hastened  to  his  master  to  kiss 
his  hand,  but  Haydn  arose  and  pressed  his 
friend  to  his  bosom.  For  a  moment  all  pres- 
ent were  speechless  under  the  enchantment  of 
the  scene ;  then  followed  a  storm  of  applause, 
and  "  Long  live  Haydn ! "  was  shouted  by 
friends  and  opponents. 

During  his  stay  in  London  Haydn  received 
many  letters  from  his  wife,  none  of  which  was 
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calculated  to  cheer  him  in  the  opposition  that 
he  met  with  ;  but  the  last  was  the  crown  of 
all.  After  speaking  of  indifferent  matters,  his 
wife  expressed  the  hope  that  he  had  attended 
to  her  advice,  and  had  saved  enough  to  enable 
her  to  gratify  a  wish.  In  the  suburb  called 
Gumpendorf  she  had  seen  a  little  cottage  that 
pleased  her  very  much,  and  as  only  two  thou- 
sand gulden  were  asked  for  it,  she  requested 
him  to  send  her  that  amount,  for  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  that  u  after  his  death  she  would 
take  up  her  residence  there  as  a  widow." 

"  So  she  expects  my  death,  then ! "  said 
Haydn.  He  sent  neither  money  nor  answer. 
When  he  returned  to  Vienna  he  purchased  the 
house,  which,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be 
her  widow's  residence,  but  where  Haydn  himself 
passed  the  last  days  of  his  life  in  solitary  peace. 
His  contract  with  Salomon  fulfilled,  his 
heart  turned  towards  home.  "Auf  wieder- 
sehen  ! "  *  cried  thousands  of  loving  friends  to 
him  as  he  was  taking  his  leave. 

41  If  it  be  the  will  of  God,"  cried  Haydn, 
deeply  touched ;  "  my  heart  does  not  say  no." 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 

*  "Till  we  meet  again!  " 


The  Crowning  Sacrifice. 

BY   MARGARET    E.   M.   JORDAN. 

[Suggested  by  reading  a  note  in  THE  "  AVE 
MARIA  "  on  the  last  sermon  of  the  Rev.  Father 
Burke,  0.  P.,  delivered  in  aid  of  the  Donegal 
Fund  for  Starving  Children.] 

JLL  unto  death,  the  holy  monk 
Raised  thrice  his  pen  to  trace 
A  kind  refusal  of  his  aid 

Sought  for  his  suffering  race  ; 

And  thrice  he  laid  it  down  again, 

For  nature  strove  with  grace. 

Poor,  helpless  little  ones  !    Ah  me  ! 
"  Father,  plead  for  us  !"  they  cry. 
"  What  matters  one  frail  life,"  he  mused, 
"  If  many  are  saved  thereby  ? 
Oh,  if  it  save  my  children's  lives, 
What  matters  if  I  die  ! 

"  Five  thousand  helpless  little  ones  !— 

I  hear  their  plaintive  cries  ; — 
In  the  name  of  God  I'll  wield  once  more 

The  power  that  in  me  lies  ! " 
And  in  the  Book  of  Life  was  writ 

His  vow  of  sacrifice. 


He  sought  the  Altar  of  the  Lord, 

The  shrine  of  our  dear  Queen, 
And  bore  in  his  anointed  hand 

His  Rosary,  I  ween, 
Breathing  that  sweetest  prayer  of  love 

In  face  of  death  serene. 

Hath  man  done  greater  deed  than  he, — 

Deed  worthier  of  renown  ? 
To  keep  life  in  God's  little  ones, 

He  laid  his  own  life  down  ! 
His  love  the  perfect,  Christ-like  love 

That  wins  a  shining  crown. 

Forth  from  his  couch  of  wearing  pain 

To  preach  once  more  came  he, 
And  labored  up  the  pulpit  steps, — 

His  Mount  of  Calvary,— 
And  fondly  blessed  the  throng  that  yearned 
"  Dear  Father  Tom  "  to  see. 

Calm  was  his  brow  :  the  peace  of  God 

Shone  there,  a  crown  of  light. 
All  gazed  upon  the  white- robed  friar, 

So  humble  in  his  might, — 
So  like  a  seraph  form  that  he 

Might  vanish  from  their  sight. 

Bright  was  his  eye  with  fire  divine, 

Could  he  its  warmth  impart  ? 
His  voice  came  forth  a  flame  of  love, 

Each  word  a  burning  dart ; 
And  lo  !  the  fire  of  charity 

Was  lit  in  every  heart. 

He  gained  the  end  for  which  he  toiled, 

He  stilled  his  children's  cries ; 
And  when  the  work  of  love  was  done, 

In  death  he  closed  his  eyes. 
Eternal  life  with  Christ,  his  Spouse, 

Repays  his  sacrifice. 


The  Jewels  of  Mary's  Crown  ;  or,  The 
Treasures  of  the  Holy  Rosary. 


BY    THE     REV.    A.   A.   LAMBING. 


PART  SECOND. 
IV.— HOPE. 

To  those  who  read  attentively  the  Scriptures 
of  either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  few 
points  will  be  presented  in  a  more  striking 
light  than  the  manner  in  which  Almighty 
God  everywhere  insists  on  the  most  unbounded 
confidence  in  His  word  on  the  part  of  His  creat- 
ures. Let  one  example  suffice  where  exam- 
ples are  countless.  Moses  is  called  "  the  friend 
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of  God/1  and  is  said  to  have  spoken  to  his 
Creator  face  to  face.  Who,  save  one,  could  be 
dearer  to  God  than  he  ?  Yet  upon  a  certain 
occasion  he  showed  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
divine  intervention  in  behalf  of  the  people,  and 
for  this  single  fault  he  was  punished  in  a  man- 
ner most  painful  to  him.  Neither  his  long 
and  faithful  service,  his  great  age,  nor  his  in- 
timate relation  with  God  acted  as  a  circum- 
stance to  mitigate  the  sentence.  I  confess 
there  are  few  incidents  in  the  Old  Testament 
that  affect  me  more  than  this.  Moses  had  for 
forty  years  borne  with  the  ingratitude  and 
murmurings  of  the  stiffnecked  Jews,  and  had 
besought  God  for  them  with  such  power  that 
He  commanded  him  not  to  pray  for  the  peo- 
ple, but  to  let  Him  destroy  them ;  and  the 
Scripture  expressly  declares  that,  at  the  prayer 
of  this  chosen  servant  of  God,  the  Lord  spared 
the  people  whom  He  had  determined  to  destroy. 
But  of  what  avail  will  this  power  be  when 
he  mistrusts,  though  but  for  a  moment,  the 
power  and  will  of  God  to  come  to  the  relief 
of  His  people  ?  When  the  Jews  were  fam- 
ished with  thirst,  God  commanded  their  leader 
to  strike  a  rock  with  his  rod,  and  thus  draw 
from  it  stream3  of  water  to  quench  the  thirst 
of  the  people.  He  did  so ;  but  the  water  not 
issuing  forth  immediately,  he  gave  the  rock 
a  second  blow.  So  displeasing  to  God  was  this 
want  of  confidence  in  the  divine  power,  that 
in  punishment  of  it  he  was  denied  entrance 
into  the  Promised  Land. 

Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  the  venerable 
leader  of  the  stubborn  Jews,  now  bent  down 
and  burdened  with  the  weight  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years,  who  had  been  cheered 
and  borne  up  during  the  forty  years  of  his 
painful  wandering  through  the  desert  by  the 
thought  that  he  should  lead  the  people  into 
the  land  which  had  been  promised  to  their 
fathers  more  than  four  hundred  years  before, 
and  which  had  since  been  the  constant  object  of 
their  longing  desire,  thus  addressed  by  the  di- 
vine voice,  when  on  the  confines  of  that  happy 
country :  u  Go  up  into  this  mountain.  .  .  . 
and  when  thou  art  gone  up  into  it  thou  shalt 
be  gathered  to  thy  people.  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  see 
the  land  before  thee,  which  I  will  give  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  but  thou  shalt  not  enter 
into  it."  Why  this  severe  punishment  ?  Be- 
cause he  was  for  a  moment  wanting  in  confi- 
dence in  God. 

The  same  spirit  pervades  the  New  Testa- 


ment. What  is  the  most  frequent  reproach  of 
our  divine  Lord  to  His  apostles  and  disciples  ? 
Is  it  not  that  of  their  little  confidence  in  Him? 
Examples  are  BO  numerous,  and  will  present 
themselves  so  readily  to  the  minds  of  those 
familiar  with  the  Sacred  Writings,  that  I  need 
not  adduce  any. 

Now,  the  Holy  Rosary  is  a  most  fitting  and 
beautiful  exercise  of  this  much-needed  virtue. 
It  presents  to  him  who  devoutly  recites  it  the 
end  and  consummation  of  the  hope  of  four 
thousand  years ;  and  it  is  the  summary  of  all 
that  the  world  has  since  hoped  for,  and  will 
hope  for  to  the  end  of  time  and  in  eternity. 
Passing  over  the  life  of  our  divine  Lord,  who, 
being  God  equal  to  the  Father,  did  not  exer- 
cise this  virtue,  but  only  demands  it  in  His 
followers ;  what  was  it  that  bore  up  the  au- 
gust Mother  of  God  in  her  poverty,  but  her 
certainty  that  He  who  feeds  the  sparrows  would 
provide  for  His  own  ?  What  cheered  her  in 
the  miserable  stable  of  Bethlehem,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  holy  Simeon,  in  the  flight  into  Egypt, 
in  the  eighteen  years  of  unbroken  sorrow  of 
the  Hidden  Life,  in  the  anxiety  of  His  public 
ministry,  in  the  dread  hours  of  the  Passion,  in 
the  sad  Saturday  when  His  sacred  Body  lay  in 
the  tomb,  in  the  loneliness  of  the  years  she 
was  forced  to  remain  at  a  distance  from  her 
Beloved, — what  but  her  more  than  seraphic 
trust  in  God  ? 

If  we  turn  to  the  last  of  the  Patriarchs,  the 
glorious  St.  Joseph,  how  sublime  his  exercise 
of  hope  in  all  the  trying  scenes  through  which 
it  pleased  God  to  bring  him  in  his  relation 
with  the  Man  of  Sorrows  and  the  Queen  of 
Martyrs  !  How  great,  too,  the  hope  of  the 
Wise  Men,  how  great  that  of  the  Shepherds, 
how  heroic  that  of  holy  Simeon  !  Hope  sus- 
tained them  all,  and  they  were  not  disap- 
pointed ;  for  no  one  has  hoped  in  the  Lord  and 
been  confounded. 

Can  we  devoutly  recite  the  Holy  Rosary,  and 
reverently  call  to  mind  the  examples  of  hope 
and  its  reward  there  presented  to  us  in  every 
mystery,  and  not  be  rewarded  by  experiencing 
an  increase  of  this  necessary  virtue  ?  No :  the 
evils  of  the  world  and  the  trials  of  our  own 
poor  souls  can  find  no  better  remedy  than  the 
devout  recitation  of  the  Holy  Rosary. 

Allied  to  the  virtue  of  hope  is  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  especially  the  prayer  of  petition.  This 
holy  exercise  is  equally  pleasing  to  God  and 
necessary  for  man.  His  condition  here  below 
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necessitates  constant  recourse  to  God  by  means 
of  prayer  for  that  supernatural  aid  without 
which  he  cannot  attain  the  end  for  which  he 
was  created ;  and  this  necessity  is  rendered  all 
the  more  imperative  owing  to  the  frail  nature 
of  which  he  is  composed  and  the  invisible  ene- 
mies by  which  he  is  surrounded.  Enforcing 
this  holy  exercise  is  the  divine  injunction  to  pray 
always,  and  not  grow  weary ;  and  the  sacred 
promise  that  prayer  offered  with  proper  dispo- 
sitions will  infallibly  be  heard.  No  one  who 
reflects  seriously  on  the  evils  of  our  day  can  fail 
to  see  how  necessary  is  the  cultivation  of  this 
spirit  of  prayer ;  and,  resting  as  it  does  to  so 
great  an  extent  on  the  virtue  of  hope,  it  is  best 
cultivated  by  the  devotion  of  the  Holy  Rosary. 

V. — CHAKITT — THE  LOVE  OF  GOD. 

When  in  infancy  the  Church  received  us 
into  her  fold,  she  laid  down  the  conditions 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  which  we  should  partic- 
ipate in  the  privileges  of  membership :  "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy  whole 
heart,  and  with  thy  whole  soul,  and  with  thy 
whole  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
And  where  could  be  found  a  more  beautiful 
exercise  of  this  divine  virtue  than  in  the  de- 
votion of  the  Holy  Rosary  ?  Its  first  mystery 
introduces  to  us  the  Eternal  Father,  "who  so 
loved  the  world  as  to  give  His  only-begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believed  in  Him  might 
not  perish,  but  might  have  life  everlasting"; 
the  Son,  who  declares  that  "as  the  Father  has 
loved  Me,  I  also  have  loved  you";  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  very  Spirit  of  Love.  The  man- 
ifestations of  divine  charity  that  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Rosary  pervade  it  throughout. 
What  are  the  Sorrowful  Mysteries  but  the 
most  convincing  proof  that  "greater  love 
than  this  no  man  hath,  that  a  man  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friends  "  ?  every  mystery  is  in 
itself  an  evidence  of  infinite  love.  Could  lan- 
guage or  acts  be  more  convincing  of  the  de- 
sire of  our  divine  Redeemer  to  restore  to  His 
Father  the  glory  of  which  He  had  been  robbed 
by  the  sins  of  men  ?  Comment  is  unnecessary; 
a  glance  at  the  crucifix  is  more  than  sufficient. 

How  powerfully,  too,  does  the  life  of  Mary 
as  presented  to  us  in  the  Holy  Rosary  manifest 
her  love  of  God  !  Never  did  angel  or  man,  or 
all  angels  and  men  united,  give  such  evidence 
of  an  all  but  infinite  love  as  the  Mother  of 
Christ  presents  to  those  who  meditate  devoutly 
on  the  mysteries  of  her  Rosary.  Abraham  re- 


ceived a  promise  such  as  had  never  before  been 
given  to  man,  because  at  the  divine  command 
he  bound  his  only  son,  that  son  of  prom- 
ise, laid  him  on  the  altar,  and  raised  his  hand 
to  slay  him  as  a  sacrifice  to  God.  But  his 
faith  told  him  that  his  son  would  be  spared  to 
inherit  the  promise.  Mary  offered  her  Son — 
her  God — who  was  incomparably  more  dear  to 
her  than  Isaac  was  to  his  father,  well  know- 
ing that  her  offering  was  a  dread  reality,  and 
that  it  meant  nothing  less  than  the  fulfilment 
of  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Did  an  angel  come  to  her  as  to  Abraham  to 
promise  her  on  the  spot  a  reward  such  as  had 
never  before  been  promised  to  man  ?  No : 
Mary's  love  of  God  and  God's  love  of  Mary 
called  for  a  still  greater  sacrifice, — not  a  present 
reward.  Holy  Simeon  was  inspired  to  utter 
words  that  Abraham  could  not  have  heard,  but 
which  were  noj;  beyond  the  measure  of  Mary's- 
spirit  of  sacrifice  :  "  This  Child  is  set  for  the 
ruin  and  for  the  resurrection  of  many  in  Israel, 
and  for  a  sign  that  shall  be  contradicted ;  and 
thy  own  soul  a  sword  shall  pierce"  on  ac- 
count of  Him.  Her  life  jfrom  that  moment 
was  a  continuous  martyrdom,  and  being  so 
was  an  act  of  the  most  heroic  love  of  God 
such  as  neither  heaven  nor  earth  had  ever  wit- 
nessed or  ever  will  witness  from  a  mere  creature. 
Who  would  not  have  thought  this  enough  ? 
But  it  was  not  enough  for  the  Mother  of  God. 
She  who  spared  not  her  only- begotten  Son 
would  herself  be  present  at  the  dread  sacrificeT 
although  we  look  in  vain  for  her  in  the  mo- 
ment of  His  triumph.  But  why  look  for  par- 
ticular acts  of  love  in  the  life  of  Mary  ?  Was 
not  her  every  thought,  her  every  pulsation  an 
act  of  the  most  perfect  love,  an  act  such  as- 
only  Mary  was  capable  of  offering  ? 

Of  St.  Joseph  the  sacred  writer  declares  that 
he  was  "  a  just  man,"  by  which  all  interpreters 
rightly  understand  that  he  was  perfect  in  the 
exercise  of  every  virtue.  What  love  of  God 
animated  him  in  the  trying  scenes  through 
which  he  had  to  pass  !  What  love,  too,  ani- 
mated Zachary  and  Elizabeth,  who  walked  be- 
fore the  Lord  in  all  the  requirements  of  the 
law  without  blame  ;  the  poor  Shepherds,  who 
hastened  to  adore  the  new-born  King ;  the 
Wise  Men,  who  did  not  hesitate  to.undertake 
a  long  and  painful  journey  to  visit  the  Mes- 
siah ;  holy  Simeon,  to  whom  life  was  tolerable 
only  because  in  its  eve  he  was  promised  a  sight 
of  the  Desired  of  Nations, — all  those,  in  a  word. 
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who  are  presented  to  us  in  this  beautiful  de- 
votion !  All  breathe  in  their  measure  the  most 
.pure  and  disinterested  love  of  God.  In  con- 
templating the  charity  of  God  as  exercised  by 
our  divine  Redeemer,  and  the  same  charity  as 
exercised  by  His  faithful  servants  mentioned 
in  the  Holy  Rosary,  we  are  forced  to  cry  out 
with  the  enraptured  Evangelist, "  God  is  love!" 
A  natural  consequence  of  the  enkindling  of 
this  love  in  our  hearts  is  the  awakening  of  a 
spirit  of  reparation.  Love  is  the  most  ingen- 
ious of  all  the  passions  in  discovering  means 
of  manifesting  itself;  yet  it  is  the  most  sensi- 
tive, and  the  most  easily  wounded.  A  knowl- 
edge of  this  tenderness  of  love  has  given  rise 
in  the  Church  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Chris- 
tians of  repairing  the  injuries  that  are  offered 
to  God,  especially  to  our  divine  Saviour  in  His 
sacred  Humanity  and  in  the  Adorable  Sacra- 
ment of  the  altar.  Not  the  religious  only, 
those  members  of  the  body-guard  of  the  sacred 
Humanity,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  but  all 
the  devout  children  of  Holy  Church  compose 
it.  Who  that  loves  God  can  read  or  hear — 
and,  alas  !  we  both  read  and  hear  frequently — 
of  the  many  insults  that  are  offered  to  Him 
either  in  heaven  or  in  the  most  holy  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Eucharist,  without  feeling  the 
tears  steal  to  his  eyes,  and  without  experienc- 
ing a  call  on  himself  personally  to  repair  the 
injury  ?  Societies  have  been  organized  for  that 
purpose ;  men  and  women  have  been  found 
after  the  toil  and  fatigue  of  the  day  to  give 
much  of  the  night  to  silent  adoration  before 
the  Tabernacle  of  Him  whose  delight  is  to  be 
with  the  children  of  men,  but  who  came  to 
His  own  and  His  own  received  Him  not.  It 
is  sweeter  to  them  than  much-needed  repose; 
and  the  silent  hours  of  the  night  steal  away 
unperceived,  so  intent  are  they  in  the  work 
of  reparation ;  so  keenly  do  they  feel  the 
wounds  inflicted  on  their  Beloved.  Even  chil- 
dren going  home  from  school  slip  quietly  into 
the  church  to  salute  their  dear  Lord,  and  tell 
Him  how  much  they  feel  the  wounds  inflicted 
on  His  loving  Heart. 

But  we  look  in  vain  for  a  more  perfect  model 
for  our  imitation  than  is  offered  to  us  in  the 
Holy  Rosary,  in  which  the  Son  of  God  is  com- 
memorated as  coming  down  from  heaven  to 
restore  by  His  death  the  honor  of  which  His 
Father  had  been  deprived  by  the  sins  of  men. 
And  where  can  a  more  perfect  human  model 
be  found  than  she  who  gave  her  own  divine 


Son  for  the  same  work  of  reparation  ?  This 
spirit  of  reparation  rises  spontaneously  out  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  and  it  finds 
in  that  beautiful  devotion  a  most  perfect  ex- 
pression. If,  then,  we  do  not  feel  the  necessity 
of  making  reparation  for  the  insults  which  we 
ourselves  have  offered  to  God — and  would  there 
were  fewer  of  us  who  do  not — let  us  learnjat 
least  from  this  holy  exercise  to  devote  our- 
selves to  reparing  the  injuries  which  others 
may  have  been  so  unhappy  as  to  have  offered 
to  Him. 

(TO   BK  COHTUJUKD.) 


Cote-de-Neige. 


BY   E.   L.   D. 


"  On  every  height  there  lies  repose." 

I  think  if  Goethe's  home-mountains  had  not 
inspired  him  to  utter  this  line,  some  poet  of 
to-day  would  have  sung  it  of  Mount  Royal, — 
Mount  Royal,  on  whose  breast  sleep  the  dead 
of  three  centuries, — the  dead  of  Indian,  French, 
and  English  Montreal. 

We  first  saw  it  as  we  shot  through  the  La- 
chine  Rapids,  with  rainbows  flying  across  our 
bow,  and  death  under  our  keel  among  the  hid- 
den rocks.  It  loomed  against  the  sky,  clothed 
in  purple  mist,  and  warm  with  the  setting  sun  ; 
at  its  feet  lay  the  city.  But  when  we  asked  its 
name  the  only  answer  we  got  was, "  the  Moun- 
tain." We  found  this  word  echoed  on  all  sides, 
for  it  is  the  central  point  of  every  event  and 
expedition,  and  not  to  know  it  is  a  painful  sur- 
prise to  the  habitants.  "To  the  Mountain," 
"from  the  Mountain,"  uon  the  Mountain,'* 
"around  the  Mountain,"  "near  the  Moun- 
tain,"— we  heard  such  expressions  so  often  that 
at  last  the  spell  fell  upon  us,  and  we  took  a  cab 
to  "  dree  our  wierd,"  which  seemed  to  be  inev- 
itably—" the  Mountain." 

Winding  up  its  excellent  road,  with  sunshine 
above  us,  green  fields  and  smiling  meadows  at 
our  feet,  and  a  wilderness  of  foliage  about  us, 
we  were  almost  startled  when  our  driver  asked 
us  :  "  Cemeteries,  my  ladies  ? 

What  was  there  in  common  between  the  life- 
ful  scene  and  the  fields  of  the  dead  ?  But  he 
went  on  :  u  Fine  view, — much  high."  So  we 
concluded  to  go,  and  found  Cflte-de-Neige  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  spots  in  all 
Catholic  Canada.  To  reach  it  we  passed  the 
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lonely  Jewish  cemetery,  where,  weary  with  the 
quest  for  the  Messiah,  the  foreign  Jews  have 
yielded  up  their  souls,  and  in  death  have  found 
the  boon  of  knowledge  that  life  denied  them. 
Beyond  this  we  drove  through  Mount  Royal 
Cemetery,  which,  being  English,  is  decorously 
mournful,  and  mournfully  precise  in  its  equip- 
ment of  woe.  Then  we  entered  the  Catholic 
cemetery,  whose  sixty  acres  have  been  sown  in 
the  weeping  which  leads  to  a  garner  of  rejoic- 
ing. Monuments  of  all  sorts — some  pretty, 
some  quaint,  some  hopelessly  ugly, — rise  like 
winter  trees  above  the  graves,  each  with  its 
promise  of  resurrection  when  God's  great 
Spring  shall  roll  around. 

Suddenly  Raldeau  said, "  Way  off  thic-ross  ! " 
And  his  big  blue  eyes  flashed  as  he  doffed  his 
hat  and  pointed  to  a  shrine  of  red  sandstone, 
in  which  we  saw  the  first  of  the  Stations — our 
Lord  in  the  hall  of  Pilate.  The  figures  are  of 
wood,  carved  in  bass-relief,  and  tinted  by  a  cun- 
ning hand ;  they  are  from  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet  high,  and  number  from  five  to  a  dozen 
in  each  group.  They  are  set  along  the  edge  of 
a  steep-winding,  flinty  pathway,  and  are  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  As  the  road  grows 
more  and  more  difficult,  the  Stations  increase 
in  pathos,  until,  turning  to  kneel  at  the  four- 
teenth and  last,  one  is  confronted  by  the  agony 
of  Calvary  set  high  upon  a  mound,  and  thrown 
in  vivid  relief  against  the  sky.  The  figures  are 
of  heroic  size,  but  the  distance  dwarfs  them  to 
the  proportions  of  life.  They  also  are  of  wood, 
and  are  so  exquisitely  carved  and  colored  that 
the  most  skeptical  are  surprised  out  of  criticism. 

On  the  lofty  cross  hangs  the  figure  of  Christ, 
the  flesh  livid  and  scored  with  the  cruel  scourge- 
marks  ;  the  knees  are  bruised  and  bleeding,  and 
the  nerveless  fingers  close  over  the  spikes  that 
fasten  the  hands  to  the  wood  ;  the  head  with 
its  crown  of  anguish  droops  forward  ;  and  the 
black  circles  under  the  eyes,  the  blue,  pinched 
nostrils,  and  the  parted  lips  show  that  Death  has 
nearly  finished  its  work.  On  one  side  the  bad 
thief  writhes,  every  limb  and  feature  distorted 
with  rage  and  agony ;  his  head  is  turned  in 
blasphemous  protest  towards  Christ,  and  the 
lips  are  drawn  in  a  soundless  curse.  On  the 
other  side  the  good  thief  dies  meekly,  peni- 
tently, his  glazing  eyes  fixed  upon  the  great 
central  Figure,  and  an  entreaty  on  his  face  as 
vocal  as  words.  At  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  in  an 
exaltation  of  woe,  stand  our  Blessed  Lady  and 
St.  John. 


It  is  a  wonderful  pieta,  and  seeing  it  as  we 
did  just  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with 
a  fair  city  at  our  feet,  and  such  a  setting  of 
forest,  field,  sun  and  sky,  it  was  easy  to  go  back, 
mind  and  soul,  to  the  day  so  long  ago,  and  yet 
so  ever  present,  when  He  of  Nazareth  toiled  up 
from  Jerusalem  to  die  for  us  upon  the  Mount  of 
Golgotha. 

Agitated  by  deep  feeling,  we  rolled  away  in  si- 
lence. Through  the  light  and  life  beside  us  ran 
the  thrill  of  death  and  agony  ;  heart  and  soul 
alike  bowed  repentant  before  sin's  Holy  Victim, 
and  it  was  with  every  best  feeling  of  our  natures 
aroused  that  the  glorious  view  "  from  the  Moun- 
tain "  broke  upon  us.  The  evening  was  of  un- 
usual beauty;  even  the  shadows  were  luminous 
with  a  warm  purple  light,  like  the  heart  of  an 
amethyst.  The  St.  Lawrence  was  a  sheet  of 
gold,  and  the  Victoria  bridge  looked  like  a  fine 
lace  scarf  thrown  across  its  glitter  and  sheen. 
The  Gray  Nunnery  lay  long  and  strong  beneath 
us,  a  rampart  against  the  suffering  and  pain  of 
life ;  the  canal's  zone  of  silver  stretched  around 
the  curving  shore  ;  the  Isle  of  Helen  and  the 
Gray  Nuns'  Isle  were  like  emeralds  set  in  the 
river's  gold,  and  far  to  the  right  raved  the  La- 
chine  Rapids. 

We  lingered  till  towards  sunset,  and  as  we 
drove  homeward  C6te-de-Neige  was  full  of  the 
living, — some  planting  flowers ;  some  sitting 
silently  and  dreamily  by  their  dead ;  some 
laughing,  eating,  sewing,  weaving  garlands, 
and  singing ;  for  they  never  let  those  who  have 
gone  before  grow  dead  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  but  keep  them  in  living,  loving  mem- 
ory, and  make  the  cemetery  their  favorite 
walking  and  working  place.  Some  twenty  or 
thirty  toiled  along,  making  the  Stations  for  the 
better  rest  of  those  who  slept  "  on  the  Moun- 
tain." The  little  children  played  among  the 
graves,  and  the  old  grandmothers  knitted  con- 
tentedly, knowing  that  the  dawn  was  at  hand. 
And  so  we  left  them,  the  world's  living  and  the 
Church's  living  ;  and  the  peace  of  "  the  Moun- 
tain "  went  with  us. 


ST.  ALPHOKSDS  always  made  his  hearers  in- 
voke our  Lady's  aid  before  he  began  to  preach. 
At  Foggia,  in  1745,  he  was  extolling  the  glory 
of  Mary,  when  an  old  but  miraculous  picture 
of  her,  which  hung  in  the  church,  was  sud- 
denly lit  up,  and  disclosed  full  of  life  and  maj- 
esty the  figure  of  the  Mother  of  God. 
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Catholic  Young  Men's  Union. 

CIRCULAR  ADDRESS  OF  THE   REV.  PRESIDENT. 

Notwithstanding  the  expression  of  my  sincerest 
misgivings  as  to  your  wisdom  in  making  me  the 
successor  of  the  illustrious  prelate  who  has  so  skil- 
fully ruled  our  Union  for  the  past  four  years,  your 
ninth  annual  Convention  insisted,  in  a  manner 
which  claims  my  deepest  gratitude,  on  the  accept- 
ance of  the  great  honor.  Were  I  not  preceded  by 
so  able  an  organizer,  and  had  I  any  doubts  as  to  the 
unanimity  of  your  wishes,  as  well  as  your  readiness 
to  assist  and  co-operate  with  me,  the  duties  of  my 
office  would  appear  laborious,  and  even  beyond  my 
ability  to  perform.  But  since  the  utility  and  repu- 
tation of  our  Union  have  been  already  firmly  estab- 
lished by  skilful  management,  and  since  the  energy 
of  youth,  when  guided  and  consecrated  by  charity, 
is  as  efficacious  as  it  is  indomitable,  1  have  but  to 
feel  that  I  am  working  with  you,  under  God's  guid- 
ance, in  order  to  be  confident  of  success. 

Upon  our  Catholic  Young  Men's  National  Un- 
ion we  may  look  each  succeeding  year  with  in- 
creased pride  and  veneration.  That  Catholic  young 
men  throughout  the  country  are  being  more  thor- 
oughly organized,  and  that  greatly  through  the 
influence  of  the  Union,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  The  material  is  thus  put  in  readiness 
for  the  skilful  manipulation  of  wise  counsellors, 
and  for  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  spirit  of  God, 
which  is  most  palpably  evident  where  many  are 
gathered  together  in  His  name. 

That  such  aggregation  is  desirable,  even  in  our 
own  United  States,  with  their  boasted  religious 
liberty,  was  made  but  too  lamentably  evident  by 
reports  of  delegates  to  our  recent  Convention  re- 
garding the  penal  institutions  throughout  the 
land.  To  our  shame  as  Americans  must  we  con- 
fess that  the  grandeur  of  a  constitution,  on  paper, 
is  not  proof  against  bigotry  in  the  hearts  of  a 
majority.  So  that  since  honorable  principle  has 
proved  insufficient,  then  the  organized  voice  of 
united  protest  must  be  raised  to  secure  a  right 
that  is  unjustly  denied.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  developments  made  at  our  Convention  re- 
garding the  injustice  done  to  our  co-religionists 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  were  listened  to 
with  suppressed  indignation,  and  condemned  with 
warmth  and  determination  ?  We  were  made  to  feel 
that  as  Catholics  we  were  considered  undeserving 
of  the  equity  of  equals,  and  that,  even  though 
Americans,  we  are  to  be  treated  as  aliens,  simply 
because  we  are  Catholics.  In  other  countries  it 
might  be  easier  to  bear  with  such  an  indignity ; 
and  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  of  republican  in- 
stitutions might  make  the  practice  of  patience  an 
easy  task.  But  here,  where  we  breathe  an  atmos- 


phere of  independence,  and  are  made  defiant  by 
the  consciousness  of  the  equality  guaranteed  by 
the  laws,  we  must  cease  to  be  Americans  before 
such  wrongs  can  be  supinely  borne.  True  enough, 
forbearance  is  most  praiseworthy,  but  then  it  has 
its  limits,  beyond  which  it  becomes  unmanliness 
or  even  cowardice. 

It  shall,  therefore,  be  made  the  sacred  duty  of 
our  Catholic  young  men,  not  as  unreasonable 
demagogues,  but  as  loyal  citizens  determined  to 
have  their  rights  as  they  are  to  respect  those  of 
others,  "  to  enter  in  their  respective  localities  their 
most  solemn  protest  against  the  unjust  and  un- 
natural discriminations  against  our  religion,  and 
to  call  upon  all  fair-minded  men  of  every  belief  to 
join  us  in  our  protest,  and  aid  us  in  our  legitimate 
efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  gross  abuses,"  which 
are  the  consequences  of  such  discriminations. 

At  our  recent  Convention,  which  proposed,  as 
its  special  work,  the  elevation  of  Catholic  Young 
Men's  Societies  to  that  level  of  excellence  which  the 
Holy  Father  has  proposed,  much  practical  work 
was  marked  out  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  neces- 
sity of  making  our  societies  more  deserving  of  the 
Church  which  fosters  them  was  clearly  proved  and 
"eloquently  advocated.  You  were  strongly  urged 
never  to  forget  that  in  all  your  efforts  the  principal 
aim  must  be  to  effect  greater  than  earthly  good, 
and  that,  consequently  supernatural  means,  which, 
alone  are  adequate  te  such  an  end,  must  be  rever- 
ently and  confidently  employed.  The  Holy  Sacra- 
ments must  be  regularly  approached,  in  order  that, 
with  the  abundance  of  God's  grace  thereby  secured, 
lasting  good  may  be  accomplished  by  those  whose 
faith  is  ever  kept  lively  and  whose  charity  is  al- 
ways warm.  It  is  to  this  all-important  question  of 
the  Sacraments  that  I  desire  particularly  to  call 
your  attention  in  this  my  first  address  as  your  Pres- 
ident. 

The  respect  and  enthusiasm  with  which  the  sub- 
ject was  treated,  as  well  as  the  profound  interest 
it  elicited,  gave  striking  evidence  of  conviction 
as  to  its  importance.  Nor  is  there  any  danger  of 
over-estimating  such  importance ;  for  this  is  the 
true  touchstone  of  sterling  Catholicity ;  this  the 
unfailing  elixir  for  indifference  ;  this  the  sure 
gauge  of  utility.  Let  our  Catholic  young  men 
throughout  the  country  but  approach  the  Sacra- 
ments regularly  and  in  a  body,  and  we  shall  then 
have  a  phalanx  of  Christian  warriors  before  whom 
infidelity  will  cower,  immorality  decline,  and  ob- 
stacles appear  only  to  be  surmounted.  The  exi- 
gencies of  the  age  call  loudly  for  such  a  body  of 
young  men.  For  since  irreligion  is  paraded  as  an 
accomplishment,  and  unbelief  is  lauded  as  science, 
it  is  most  fitting  that  youth,  intelligence,  and  faith 
should  appear  in  the  foreground,  and  by  contrast 
convince  the  world  of  the  latter's  superiority.  It 
is  most  earnestly  hoped  that  every  Catholic  young 
man  in  the  country  will  realize  this  fact,  and  by 
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his  actions  give  evidence  of  his  convictions.  Such 
a  course  alone  will  earn  for  us  real  influence  and 
unquestionable  power.  Only  men  with  convictions 
can  lastingly  affect  those  who  come  in  contact  with 
them  ;  and  especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  United 
States,  where  straightforwardness  is  a  constitu- 
tional virtue,  and  where  duplicity  is  a  cowardly 
crime. 

On  the  19th  of  August — the  Sunday  within  the 
Octave  of  the  Assumption — the  societies  of  Catholic 
young  men  attached  to  the  National  Union  are  ex- 
pected to  approach  Holy  Communion  in  a  body. 
Such  was  the  auspicious  resolve  of  our  ninth  Con- 
vention, which  gave  this  matter  its  first  and  prin- 
cipal care.  Judging  by  the  unanimity  with  which 
this  resolution  was  adopted,  exhortation  on  my  part 
now  seems  unnecessary.  I  will,  therefore,  content 
myself  with  saying  that  I  confidently  hope,  while 
I  earnestly  pray,  that  not  a  single  member  of  any 
society  affiliated  to  the  Union  will  fail  to  correspond 
to  the  wishes  of  our  National  Convention.  By  no 
surer  means  can  the  general  interest  aroused  by 
our  deliberations  be  increased  where  such  interest 
is  most  desirable.  And  the  young  man  who,  con- 
sidering this,  still  refuses  to  comply,  is  one  whose 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  young  men's  cause  is 
not  sufficient  to  overcome  such  irresolution  as  is 
unworthy  of  youthful  generosity  and  determina- 
tion. The  occasion,  also,  will  be  a  most  appropri- 
ate one ;  for  meditating,  as  we  will  be,  with  the 
Church  on  our  Blessed  Lady's  Assumption  into 
heaven,  we  will  testify,  by  our  public  act  of  relig- 
ion, to  the  excellence  of  that  august  virtue  which 
merits  for  Mary  so  great  a  distinction,  even  though 
the  world  in  its  blindness  frowns  upon  it.  Had  I 
less  appreciation  of  your  earnestness  regarding 
this  particular  action  of  the  Convention,  I  might 
warn  you  and  all  young  men  against  the  weakness 
that  would  fear  criticism  for  doing  what  is  right. 
But  believing  as  I  do  that  you  will  despise  the 
sneer  of  those  who  have  not  manliness  enough  to 
imitate,  I  will,  instead,  warmly  exhort  you  to  in- 
duce all  young  men,  whether  members  of  your  so- 
ciety or  not,  to  swell  your  numbers  at  the  holy  Al- 
tar on  the  19th  of  August,  so  as  to  make  the  event 
an  edifying  and  memorable  one.  Besides  this  ques- 
tion, to  which,  in  a  special  manner,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  call  your  attention,  several  other  subjects 
of  but  little  less  importance  to  the  welfare  of  our 
societies  were  practically  considered.  Among  these 
was  the  cultivation  of  a  greater  taste  for  literary 
work,  which  I  trust  has  already  begun  to  manifest 
itself ;  also  the  great  utility  of  respectful  co-opera- 
tion with  the  reverend  clergy,  as  proved  by  your 
cheerful  conformity  with  ecclesiastical  regulations, 
without  presumptuously  questioning  the  wisdom 
of  recognized  superiors,  or  foolishly  seeking  to  im- 
itate empty-pated  critics  who  sneer  at  authority, 
because  too  ignorant  to  recognize  its  claims.  Be- 
sides these  questions,  which  have  special  reference 


to  the  individual  members  of  societies,  very  prac- 
tical action  was  taken  in  the  matter  of  extending 
our  influence  to  those  outside  of  the  societies.  The 
advisability  of  having  a  committee  in  each  society 
to  look  after  strangers  in  search  of  a  respectable 
place  of  resort,  as  well  as  to  exercise  in  charity 
fraternal  correction  towards  young  men  who  are 
grown  reckless  by  evil  companionship,  was  re- 
solved upon  at  our  convention,  and  I  trust  has  al- 
ready been  acted  upon  in  your  societies.  And,  in 
order  to  extend  our  sphere  of  usefulness  even  be- 
yond young  men,  it  was  resolved,  moreover,  at  all 
times  to  show  our  readiness  to  work  in  unison  with 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  and  relieve  the 
needy  and  instruct  the  young  as  much  as  may  be 
in  our  power. 

On  these  different  questions  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
address  you  more  extensively  during  the  year.  And 
as  my  purpose  in  thus  communicating  with  you  is 
to  guarantee  a  year  of  useful  work  by  securing 
God's  special  guidance  through  the  enthusiastic 
fulfilment  of  the  Convention's  most  truly  Catholic 
action,  I  will  conclude  by  again  earnestly  begging 
of  all  our  young  men  to  make  the  Sunday  within 
the  Octave  of  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  the  great 
feast-day  of  the  Catholic  young  men  of  America. 
May  God's  all-powerful  grace,  and  Mary's  motherly 
intercession,  make  this  year  of  our  Union's  life  one 
of  great  and  lasting  results.  And  may  the  rever- 
end clergy,  who  I  most  respectfully  hope  will  give 
this  matter  of  practical  Catholicity  their  special 
approbation  and  attention — may  they  be  able  to 
recognize  in  our  young  men's  cause  a  powerful 
agent,  which  is  ever  at  their  disposal  to  accom- 
plish good  and  ward  off  evil. 

Devotedly  yours  in  Christ, 

JAMES  H.  MITCHELL, 
President  C.  Y.  M.  N.  U. 
ST.  JAMES'S  CATHEDRAL,  BROOKLYN, 

July  28,  1883. 


Saved  by  the  Scapular. 


L.  W.  Seilly,  in  the  Catholic  Review. 

At  Fernandina,  Fla.,  last  week,  I  met  a  man, 
named  Mr.  John  McGill,  who  told  me  a  story  of 
the  scapular  which  I  would  like  to  lay  before  your 
readers. 

On  Good  Friday  he  was  thirty  miles  from 
Gainesville.  Thinking  that  there  must  be  a  church 
in  that  town,  he  determined  to  go  there  for  Easter. 
When  he  reached  the  place  he  ascertained  that 
there  was  neither  church  nor  priest  there,  and  that 
the  nearest  locality  where  he  could  approach  the 
Sacraments  was  Palatka,  in  Putnam  county.  That 
was  too  far  off  for  him  just  then,  so  he  went  to  a 
hotel.  He  remained  there  four  or  five  days,  and 
the  morning  after  his  arrival  noticed  that  a  num- 
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ber  of  persons  were  entering  and  leaving  one 
of  the  rooms.  Among  those  who  frequently  went 
in  and  out  of  the  apartment  was  the  landlord's 
daughter.  He  asked  her  if  anyone  was  sick  in 
it  She  answered  that  a  young  man  from  Mas- 
sachusetts was  in  there,  nearly  dead  with  consump- 
tion. 

As  Mr.  McGill  has  for  many  years  practised  the 
corporal  work  of  mercy — to  visit  the  sick — he  made 
ap  his  mind  to  go  in  to  see  the  young  man.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  the  landlord's  daughter  to  intro- 
duce him,  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  chamber, 
and  was  soon  seated  by  the  bedside,  talking  cheer- 
fully to  the  consumptive,  who  was  evidently  far 
gone,  but  utterly  unaware  of  the  nearness  of  the 
end.  When  the  visitor  was  about  to  go,  the  youth 
requested  him  to  repeat  his  call. 

For  several  days  after  this  Mr.  McGill,  when  not 
out  attending  to  his  business,  spent  many  of  his 
leisure  moments  with  the  moribund,  handing  him 
his  medicines,  bringing  him  water  to  drink,  ar- 
ranging his  pillow,  and  performing  those  other 
little  offices  so  grateful  to  the  sick.  He  spoke  to 
him  on  many  subjects,  but,  knowing  that  he  was 
a  native  of  New  England,  and  presuming  that 
he  was  Protestant,  he  never  referred  to  religious 
topics,  as  he  did  not  feel  quite  equal  to  the  task  of 
saying  anything  honestly  comforting  on  that  mat- 
ter to  one  outside  the  fold,  and  therefore  thought 
to  himself  that  on  that  score  the  least  said  would 
be  the  soonest  mended. 

The  evening  before  Mr.  McGilTs  departure  from 
Gainesville,  he  was  passing  an  hour  in  the  sick 
room.  Just  before  retiring  he  had  occasion  to  raise 
the  invalid  in  the  bed  and  so  arrange  the  clothes 
about  him.  As  he  did  so  he  perceived  a  string 
around  his  neck,  and,  looking  closer  where  a  but- 
ton was  open,  he  saw  a  scapular,  half  hidden,  half 
exposed,  on  the  young  man's  heart.  He  could  not 
speak  to  him  about  it  then,  for  the  youth  was  too 
weak  and  drowsy  to  hold  a  conversation ;  so  his 
iind  nurse  left  him  for  the  night  in  peace. 

Next  morning  Mr.  McGill  paid  him  another  visit. 
After  doing  what  he  could  for  him  he  told  him  that 
[he  had  seen  the  scapular,  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
.a Catholic.  He  replied :"  I'm  nothing.  My  mother 
was  a  Catholic,  but  she  died  when  I  was  a  little 
boy.  Before  that  I  used  to  go  to  church  and  Sunday- 
school.  Since  then  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
religion.  My  father  keeps  a  sailors'  boarding-house 
in  Boston,  so  you  can  imagine  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  have  grown  up.  How  I  came  to 
have  the  scapular,  as  you  call  it,  is  this  :  When  I 
was  leaving  home  to  come  here  a  Sister  of  Charity 
gave  it  to  me  and  told  me  to  wear  it,  that  it  might 
be  of  some  advantage  to  me  yet ;  and  I  have  kept 
it  oa  ever  since  for  her  sake,  because  she  was  good 
and  kind  to  me  ;  and  I  intend  to  keep  it,  no  matter 
>  where  I  go  or  what  I  become." 

He  was  asked  if  he  would  not  like  to  see  a  priest, 


and  answered  that  he  would,  adding  that  while  he 
had  almost  forgotten  what  he  had  once  known  .of 
the  Catholic  religion,  he  thought  that  if  he  ever 
joined  any  denomination  he  would  go  to  the  Church 
to  which  his  mother  had  belonged.  Mr.  McGill 
saw  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  for  the  stranger 
was  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease,  so  he  hurried 
to  the  telegraph  office  and  sent  a  despatch  to  Fa- 
ther Kenny.  After  getting  the  telegram,  the  priest 
took  the  first  train  to  Gainesville  on  the  following 
morning,  hastened  to  the  consumptive's  room,  in- 
structed him,  heard  his  confession,  gave  him  Holy 
Communion,  and  administered  to  him  Extreme 
Unction.  The  next  day  he  was  dead  ! 

Is  not  this  a  fresh  instance  of  how  our  Blessed 
Mother  takes  care  of  even  her  humblest  clients  ? 
If  that  young  man  had  not  had  on  the  scapular 
he  should  have  died  in  his  sins.  Thf  t  saved  him. 
And  what  a  combination  of  graces  was  accorded 
him— the  inspiration  given  to  Mr.  McGill  to  go 
to  Gainesville  for  his  Easter  duty,  his  charity  in 
visiting  the  sick,  the  accident  of  discovering  the 
scapular,  the  freedom  of  Father  Kenny  from  other 
obligations  that  enabled  him  to  respond  promptly 
to  the  call,  and  the  strength  that  sustained  the 
dying  youth  until  he  had  received  the  last  Sacra- 
ments ! 

And  how  little  he  apprehended  a  fatal  result 
from  his  malady  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  after  the  priest's  departure,  he  said  to  the  land- 
lord's daughter  :  "  I  'm  going  to  get  well  soon  now. 
I  feel  better  already.  And  when  I  do  recover  and 
get  back  home,  I  '11  be  a  good  boy.  I  intend  to  do 
everything  that 's  right  for  the  future,  and  then 
I  '11  always  be  as  happy  as  I  am  now." 

A  few  hours  after  he  had  spoken  thus  hopefully 
he  was  carried  to  his  grave,  far  away  from  home 
and  kin,  but  his  soul,  we  trust,  was  with  God. 


Catholic  Notes. 

Here  is  another  of  those  striking  lessons  which 
we  have  had  occasion  to  repeat  now  and  then  for 
English  readers : 

Not  long  since  the  Progres  de  VAin,  edited  by 
one  M.  Chambaud,  published  a  series  of  blasphem- 
ies against  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi,  io 
which  M.  Villefranche  referred  in  the  following 
number  of  the  Journal  de  I'Ain,  concluding  his  ar- 
ticle as  follows : 

"M.  Chambaud  might  employ  himself  better  than 
in  provoking  the  Divine  Justice.  Is  he  completely 
blind  and  deaf  to  the  warnings  that  have  been  given 
him  ?  Let  him  remember  the  morning  of  November 
6,  1880,  the  day  of  the  execution  of  the  famous  decrees 
against  the  Trappists  of  Notre-Dame  des  Dombes. 
There  were  three  who  directed  the  attack ;  of  the  three, 
one  only  remains." 
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To  this  paragraph  M.  Chambaud  made,  or  caused 
to  be  made,  the  following  reply  : 

41  We  dip  our  pen  in  the  tears  that  fall  from  our  sad 
eyes,  we  are  grieved  to  the  very  bottom  of  our  hearts, 
as  we  make  known  to  our  readers  and  friends  the  sad 
loss  that  we  are  going  to  suffer  in  the  person  of  our 
much  to  be  regretted  director,  M.  Chambaud.  Irrevo- 
cably condemned  by  M.  Villefranche,  the  future  defunct 
prepares  himself  for  death.  We  hope  that  the  nu- 
merous friends  of  the  condemned  man  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  present  to  him  their  con- 
dolence and  to  give  him  the  assurance  that  he  will  carry 
with  him  to  the  grave  the  sympathies  of  all  that  knew 
him.  As  in  former  times  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Templars,  condemned  to  the  stake  by  a  Pope  and  a 
king,  summoned  both  of  them  to  appear  shortly  before 
the  tribunal  of  God,  so  in  like  manner  does  M.  Ville- 
franche, the  illustrious  prophet,  who  has  just  made  the 
discovery  that  republicans  are  mortal,  summon  M. 
Chambaud  before  the  same  tribunal,  whither  two  of 
his  friends  have  already  gone  to  answer  the  terrible 
accusation  that  stands  against  them.  'There  were 
three  who  directed  the  attack,1  exclaims  Jeremias  Ville- 
franche ;  '  of  the  three,  one  only  remains.' 

"Unless  M.  Villefranche  will  be  moved  by  our  pray- 
ers, it  is  all  over  with  us  ;  we  may  prepare  a  black  mar- 
gin for  our  next  issue  ;  there  will  be  mourning,  surely. 
However,  since  we  have  been  so  charitably  forewarned, 
we  shall  make  terms  with  the  undertakers.  There  will 
be  competition,  and  we  can  thus  secure  a  better  bargain : 
but  we  are  not  in  a  hurry." 

"...  .  But  that  in  the  midst  of  the  nineteenth 
century  people  should  dare  to  invoke  the  divine  anger, 
which  strikes  dead  those  guilty  of  sacrilege— and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Journal,  those  are  guilty  of  sacrilege 
who  obey  the  laws,  and  do  not  adore  a  god  of  paste,  the 
golden  calf  of  the  Catholics — is  something  inconceiv- 
able." 

M.  Chambaud,  who  was  thirty-four  years  of  age, 
and  in  splendid  health,  was  at  Lyons  on  Saturday, 
August  12th  ;  next  day  he  was  at  a  fashionable 
meeting  at  Montagnat,  where  he  enjoyed  himself 
heartily  ;  Monday,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
looked  over  the  proofs  of  his  journal.  Feeling  an 
attack  of  cholerine,  he  sent  at  once  for  three  physi- 
cians. At  10K  o'clock  he  was  no  more ! 


In  the  course  of  a  pastoral  letter  ordering  a  col- 
lection to  be  taken  up  for  the  Holy  Father,  Arch- 
bishop Seghers  says  :  " '  As  you  are  Christians,  so 
be  you  also  Romans.'  These  are  golden  words,  as- 
cribed to  St.  Patrick,  the  glorious  Apostle  of  Ire- 
land, and  are  the  most  valuable  legacy  he  be- 
queathed to  the  Irish  people.  Loyalty  to  the  Ro- 
man Pontiff,  love  of  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope, 
and  due  submission  to  decrees  emanating  from 
the  Holy  See,  are  still  what  they  ever  were — 
a  genuine  mark  of  the  true  Catholic  faith,  and 
a  secure  safeguard  against  the  possibility  of  err- 
ing. 

"The  enemies  of  the  Church  accuse  us  falsely 


when  they  maintain  that  our  attachment  to  the 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  impairs  the  loyalty  we  owe 
to  our  country.  Such  might  be  the  case  if  the 
Pope  were  a  foreign  potentate,  interfering  with 
the  laws  or  institutions  of  nations.  But  this  is  not 
so.  Religious  authority  exerts  itself  only  in  the 
domain  of  Christian  faith  and  Christian  morality  ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  there  are  neither  frontiers  nor 
limits  to  Christian  faith  and  morality,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Church 
is  nowhere  foreign.  Moreover,  as  secular  matters 
never  clash  with  religious  matters,  unless  human 
iniquity  stirs  itself  to  bring  about  a  collision,  it 
follows  that  the  Holy  See  never  interferes  with 
the  laws  or  institutions  of  any  nation  that  pro- 
fesses respect  for  the  dictates  of  Christian  faith  and 
morality." 

A  cable  despatch  last  week  announced  the  sud- 
den death  in  Liverpool,  on  the  18th  ult.,  of  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Vaughan,  of  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales.  A  sketch  of  this  great  prelate,  who 
was  recently  in  this  country,  was  published  in  THE 
"  AVE  MARIA"  a  few  weeks  ago. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  Collegium  Urbanum  of  the  Propaganda  in 
Rome  contains  120  students,  who  are  divided  into 
the  following  rites  :— Eleven  Armenians,  nine 
Syrians,  five  Syro-Maronites,  nine  Chaldeans  ;  the 
remainder  being  of  the  Latin  rite.  Among  these 
are  reckoned,  two  negroes  from  Central  Africa, 
one  American  negro,  one  Chinese  from  Shanghai, 
one  Cingalese,  twenty-two  Irish,  eleven  Germans, 
six  Albanians,  one  Hungarian,  five  Slavs,  one 
Georgian,  one  Swede,  one  Dane,  ten  Greeks,  two 
Persians,  four  French  ;  the  remainder  being  from 
North  America,  Australia,  England,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Mesopotamia.  The  Greeks  have  a  college  of 
their  own  in  union  with  the  Ruthenians,  but  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  Propaganda,  and  attend 
its  schools.  The  Armenians  also  will  leave  this 
year  for  their  own  college,  which  was  established 
by  Leo  XIII  by  his  Brief  of  March  1st,  and  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  Cardinal  Hassun.  These  fig- 
ures certainly  give  a  very  vivid  idea  of  the  Catho- 
licity of  the  Church.—  London  Tablet. 


Canon  Fabini,  a  worthy  priest,  possessed  of  great 
energy  and  rare  intellectual  gifts,  died  lately  in 
Rome.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  sacred  science, 
history,  archaeology,  Oriental  languages,  and  Bibli- 
cal controversy,  and  had  a  profound  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Pontifical  Archaeological  and  Arca- 
dian Academies,  Scriptor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Vatican 
Library,  and  Professor  of  the  Hislorico-Juridical 
Academy  of  the  Palazzo  Spada. 


A  very  interesting 
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in  a  private  library  in  England.  A  party  of 
literati  brought  to  light  a  fine  copy  of  Chaucer's 
"Boethius"  as  printed  by  William  Caxton,  "the 
father  of  printing."  The  "  Boethius  "  is  said  to  be 
one  of  Caxton's  most  interesting  works,  having 
been  printed  ante  1479,  and  therefore  within  his 
first  two  years  at  Westminster.  The  appendix  to 
the  work,  written  by  Caxton  himself,  reveals  that 
earnest  spirit  of  faith  and  piety  which  pervaded 
the  English  heart  in  the  "  days  of  faith,11  before 
brutal  passion  caused  the  sad  separation  from  the 
one  true  Fold.  The  following  extract  in  particular 
instetoces  the  touching  devotion  of  the  true  Cath- 
olic towards  the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed  : 

"And  furthermore  I  desire  &  require  you  that  of 
yoar  charite  ye  wold  praye  for  the  soule  of  the  eayd 
worshipful  man  Geffrey  Chaucer,  first  translatour  of 
this  sayde  boke  into  englissh  &  enbelisher  in  making 
the  sayd  langage  ornate  &  fayr.  Whiche  shal  endure 
perpetuelly.  and  therfore  he  ought  eternelly  to  be  re- 
membrid.  of  whom  the  body  and  corps  lieth  buried  in 
thabbay  of  westmestre  beside  london  tofore  the  chapele 
of  seynte  benet.  by  whos  sepulture  is  wreton  on  a  table 
hongyng  on  a  pylere  his  Epitaphye  maad  by  a  Poete 
laureat.  Wherof  the  copye  folowetih,"  etc. 


The  learned  and  zealous  Bishop  Marty,  0.  S.  B., 
was  a  welcome  visitor  to  Notre  Dame  last  week. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  Cleveland,  where  he  delivered 
the  address  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  St. 
Cecilia  Society.  Bishop  Marty  is  one  of  the  ablest 
prelates  in  the  United  States,  and  for  his  long  and 
devoted  labors  among  the  Sioux  Indians  deserves 
to  be  called  their  apostle.  He  says  that  Sitting 
Bull  is  under  instruction,  and  that  he  hopes  soon 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  him  into  the 
Church.  His  excellent  dispositions  give  assur- 
ance that  his  conversion  will  result  in  drawing 
numerous  members  of  the  Sioux  tribe  into  the  true 
Fold.  

The  Las  Vegas  Revista  Catolica  of  August  4th 
quotes  from  the  Mexican  Centinela  Catolica  an  ac- 
count of  the  remarkable  death-bed  conversion  of 
Mr.  R.  L.  Laury,  a  Protestant  Englishman,  resid- 
ing in  the  parish  of  Mascota,  Mexico.  The  Rev. 
Father  de  Vaca  paid  him  a  kindly  visit,  which 
ended  in  the  best  dispositions  of  the  dying  man 
and  his  immediate  reception  of  the  Truth.  He  at 
once  received  the  Sacraments,  surrendered  the 
insignia  and  documents  of  Freemasonry,  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  expired  shortly  afterward  in  per- 
fect resignation.  May  he  rest  in  peace  I— Catholic 
Universe.  

Of  your  charity  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  soul 
of  the  Rev.  Father  Augustine,  C.  P.,  who  died  at 
Canton,  Ohio,  on  the  13th  ult.,  the  fourteenth  an- 
niversary of  his  religious  profession. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


youth's  Department. 


Julian  Mendo/a. 


A   TALK  OK    THE    REVOLUTIONS. 


III. 

'ROM  this  time  is  dated  a  new 
era  in  the  fortunes  of  our  hero. 
Hitherto  we  hare  seen  him 
prosperous  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  worthy  old  priest, 
who  guided  him  safely  through  the 
many  perils  of  boyhood,  restraining 
the  rising  passions  in  that  period  of 
life,  and  cultivating  the  virtues  as  they 
gradually  budded  forth  to  notice.  So  far  re- 
ligion had  always  been  his  delight  and  his 
happiness.  Vice  indeed  had  its  strongholds 
around  him, — what  age  has  ever  been  free 
from  it  ?  But  he  had  been  taught  to  regard 
it  with  horror,  wkile  he  loved  to  dwell  on  all 
that  was  beautiful  and  good.  But  now  his  re- 
ligious feelings  received  a  shock,  from  which 
he  barely  lived  to  recover. 

A  new  ministry  had  seized  the  reins  of 
government,  composed  of  men  who  had  been 
schooled  in  the  principles  of  Freemasonry  and 
all  the  licentiousness  and  absurdities  of  the 
French  infidel  philosophy ;  while  sentiments 
of  hatred  and  revenge  had  been  nourished  in 
their  hearts  by  years  of  trying  adversity.  As 
the  Church  had  ever  been  their  most  efficient 
opponent,  she  was  destined  to  feel  the  first 
strokes  of  their  vengeance.  One  of  their  ear- 
liest acts  after  their  victory  was  to  pillage  and 
lay  in  ruins  the  innumerable  monasteries  that 
covered  the  land,  and  send  their  thousand  ten- 
ants to  beg  with  the  multitudes  whom  they 
had  hitherto  preserved  from  the.  jaws  of  star- 
vation. All  their  plate  and  valuables  went  to 
feed  the  rapacity  of  the  new  sovereign  and  his 
bankrupt  followers. 

At  the  sight  of  these  outrages,  a  cry  of  hor- 
ror arose  from  the  whole  nation ;  and  before 
it  had  recovered  from  the  state  of  stupefaction 
into  which  it  had  been  thrown,  fresh  acts  of 
violence  and  aggression  maddened  multitudes 
into  rebellion  and  consequent  self-destruc- 
tion, while  they  hurried  but  too  many  of  the 
inconsiderate  youth  of  the  land  into  the  arms 
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of  infidelity  and  libertinism.  Boatloads  of 
plate  and  sacred  utensils  were  publicly  carried 
off  from  the  very  churches,  to  be  poured  into 
the  fathomless  coffers  of  the  monarch,  whilst 
an  excited  and  frenzied  mob  was  regaled  with 
the  opening  of  felons1  prisons,  and  the  mas- 
sacre of  bishops,  priests  and  monks. 

So  long  as  Julian  remained  with  the  good 
priest  he  avoided  the  excesses  into  which  most 
of  his  companions  and  friends  had  suffered 
themselves  to  be  dragged ;  but  an  event  hap- 
pened which  tore  him  from  the  arms  of  his 
father,  and  left  him  for  the  first  time  to  his 
own  resources,  amidst  scenes  of  terror  and 
disorder  which  had  then  reached  their  height. 

It  was  on  one  evening,  when  the  sun  had 
quitted  his  post  on  the  western  hills,  and  had 
left  his  smiles  playing  amongst  the  innumer- 
able little  clouds  that  were  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  heavens,  that  an  individual,  evi- 
dently a  gentleman  in  reduced  circumstances, 
knocked  gently  for  admission  at  the  door  of 
the  humble  apartment  of  the  good  priest,  who 
had  kept  himself  retired  during  the  late  dis- 
turbances, and  thus  far  had  escaped  the  dan- 
gers which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  many  of  his 
brethren. 

The  stranger  was  received  kindly,  of  course. 
Julian  was  absent  at  the  time.  The  unknown 
individual  began  his  conversation  by  lament- 
ing the  fortunes  of  the  fallen  sovereign,  and 
the  excesses  into  which  the  giddy  portion  of  the 
nation  had  been  driven  by  a  few  designing  and 
ambitious  men,  traitors  to  God  and  their  coun- 
try. After  a  few  remarks  of  this  nature,  he 
gradually  unfolded  the  object  of  his  visit,  which 
was,  he  said,  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Heaven 
in  this  struggle  on  the  side  of  justice  and  re- 
ligion ;  to  effect  which  the  friends  of  legitimacy 
and  the  true  interests  of  the  country  had  de- 
termined to  engage  the  prayers  of  the  ministers 
of  Heaven  in  a  special  manner,  well  knowing 
that  God  can  easily,  when  He  wills,  give  the 
victory  into  the  hands  of  the  weaker.  He  had 
come,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
his  host's  signature  to  a  promise  of  saying  one 
or  more  Masses  each  week  for  the  cause  of 
the  hitherto  unsuccessful  monarch.  At  the 
same  time  he  showed  him  a  list  of  respectable 
signatures,  amongst  which  the  good  priest 
recognized  those  of  some  of  his  most  intimate 
acquaintances.  He  hesitated  not  a  moment  in 
adding  his  own  name  to  the  list,  and  then 
kindly  bade  his  visitor  good-night,  with  the 


usual  blessing,  "  God  preserve  you  and  make 
you  His  saint." 

Julian  returned  shortly  after  this,  and  the 
two  sat  down  to  a  frugal  supper.  The  next 
hour  and  a  half  were  spent  in  light  though 
not  useless  conversation.  The  hour  for  retir- 
ing to  rest  had  scarcely  struck,  when  some 
armed  soldiers  burst  suddenly  into  the  room, 
and  dragged  away  the  terrified  priest,  without 
a  single  word  of  explanation  or  pity.  The 
young  man  dreaded  to  follow,  through  fear  of 
being  assassinated  during  the  darkness  of  the 
night ;  so,  after  securing  the  door  of  the  dwell- 
ing as  well  as  circumstances  would  permit,  he 
laid  himself  down  to  pass  a  sleepless  night, 
bitterly  ruminating  on  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected occurrence,  and  the  darkness  that 
brooded  over  his  future  prospects. 

Several  days  elapsed  before  Julian  learned 
the  fate  of  his  guardian,  during  which  he  at- 
tended to  his  duties  in  the  counting-house  as 
usual.  Ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  old  priest's 
arrest,  and  fearful  that  he  himself  might  be  im- 
plicated in  the  affair,  he  hesitated  for  some  time 
to  venture  within  the  precincts  of  the  prison. 
Finding,  however,  that  no  notice  was  taken  of 
him,  and  seeing  that  the  city  had  now  regained 
some  appearance  of  quiet  and  order,  he  re- 
sumed courage,  and  one  evening  towards  dusk 
sought  and  obtained  permission  of  the  sentinel 
at  the  door  of  the  prison  to  enter,  and  was 
presently  conducted  by  one  of  the  military  to 
a  cell,  in  which  he  found  his  old  friend  seated 
on  a  low  bench,  cheerfully  reciting  his  Office 
by  the  dim  light  of  a  candle  which  stood  on  a 
small  old  table  before  him.  These  two  speci- 
mens of  furniture,  with  a  large  bundle  of  straw 
in  one  corner,  were  the  only  conveniences  of 
the  cell. 

For  some  moments  after  the  soldier  had 
retired,  the  two  friends  remained  motionless, 
their  emotion  being  too  great  to  allow  either 
to  speak.  At  length  the  good  old  priest  burst 
into  tears,  but  quickly  drying  them,  seized  the 
young  man's  hand  and  drew  him  to  his  side. 
The  latter  took  his  seat  on  the  bench,  and  with 
an  effort  inquired  of  him  how  he  had  been 
brought  to  that  cold  and  desolate  place,  re- 
questing him  at  the  same  time  to  wipe  away 
his  tears,  which  had  again  begun  to  flow.  "  I 
weep  not  for  myself,"  replied  the  old  man, 
"  but  I  weep  for  you  ;  I  am  shut  in  from  the 
snares  and  horrors  of  a  heartless  world,  and 
should  be  happy  in  my  solitude  were  I  only 
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certain  that  you  were  secure.  Hitherto  I  have 
been  able  to  solace  and  guide  you  ;  but  now, 
alas !  I  see  you  launched  alone  and  unsupported 
on  the  billows  of  the  wildest  tempest  that  has 
ever  yet  ravaged  our  country.  Were  I  sure 
that  you  would  still  think  of  me,  and  seek  my 
advice  in  all  your  difficulties,  I  should  be  happy 
and  contented  within  these  walls  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life.  Or,  if  you  were  with  me 
—but  that  cannot  be" — and  overcome  with 
the  thoughts  that  rushed  upon  him,  his  in- 
creasing tears  choked  further  utterance. 

"My  dearest  Father!"  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  "my  kind  protector,  I  promise  all  you 
ask.  How  can  you  doubt  me  ?  Dry  your  tears 
and  fear  nothing  for  your  Julian ;  God  will 
protect  us  :  we  shall  yet  see  better  days." 

The  good  priest  again  dried  his  tears,  and 
even  attempted  to  smile.  He  changed  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  and  related  to  Julian  the 
visit  of  the  unknown  gentleman,  and  how  he 
had  signed  the  paper.  During  the  recital,  the 
brows  of  the  youth  were  knit,  and  dark  shades 
flitted  at  times  athwart  his  face.  His  com- 
panion keenly  marked  him,  and  sought  to 
calm  him  by  drawing  his  attention  to  future 
plans  and  prospects ;  and  having  thus  gradu- 
ally soothed  his  rising  passion,  returned  again 
to  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment,  but  only  to 
conjure  his  ardent  friend  to  beware  of  revenge, 
and  to  look  upon  this  as  the  dispensation  of  an 
all-wise  Providence  for  their  ultimate  good. 
He  cautioned  him  long  and  eloquently  against 
falling  into  bad  company,  and  requested  him 
to  renew  his  visits  frequently,  and  in  every 
danger  to  remember  the  companion  of  his 
younger  years,  and  the  lessons  of  virtue  which 
he  had  taught  him.  At  this  moment  the  dis- 
tant footsteps  of  some  one  approaching  the 
cell  gave  warning  that  the  time  of  his  visit  had 
expired ;  so,  -hastily  placing  his  purse  in  the 
prisoner's  hand,  Julian  sorrowfully  bade  him 
adieu,  and  left  him  once  more  to  silence  and 
solitude. 

Had  he  confined  himself  to  simply  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  his  director,  and  confided  in 
his  experience,  Julian  might  have  weathered 
the  storm  with  honor  to  himself,  and  security 
to  his  soul.  But  not  content  with  shunning 
the  vices  that  were  springing  up  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity  around  him,  and  keeping  himself 
retired  and  unnoticed,  his  haughty  spirit  could 
not  brook  in  silence  the  open  irregularities 
and  follies  of  his  companions,  and  he  could 


not  restrain  himself  from  showing  his  con- 
tempt and  detestation  of  them.  This  soon 
brought  upon  him  the  scoff-*  and  jeers  of  some, 
and  the  odium  of  others.  For  a  while  he  con- 
tinued the  unequal  contest  undismayed,  but 
not  unhurt.  Their  repeated  railleries  gradu- 
ally made  an  impression  on  his  mind,  and  he 
began  to  listen  too  heedlessly  to  the  dark  sus- 
picions and  insinuations  which  they  threw  out 
at  times  of  the  motives  of  the  immured  priest, 
whom  they  represented  as  exerting  a  degraded 
influence  over  his  easy  temper,  in  order  to  rob 
him  of  his  earnings  and  increase  his  own  com- 
forts and  conveniences.  They  also  remarked 
that  since  he  had  laid  aside  his  customary  even- 
ing amusements  to  spend  that  time  within  the 
close  walls  of  a  prison,  he  had  lost  his  health 
and  impaired  his  faculties.  These  innuendoes 
the  virtuous  youth  at  first  repelled  with  indig- 
nation ;  but  he  pondered  on  them,  and  partic- 
ularly the  last,  which  was  partially  true,  and 
they  did  not  fail  at  last  to  make  the  desired 
impression.  Finally,  to  lessen  the  railleries  of 
his  companions,  he  consented  to  spend  one  or 
two  evenings  in  the  week  with  them.  Still 
Julian  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  desert 
the  guide  of  his  youth  ;  he  visited  him  occa- 
sionally, and  was  often  heard  to  say  that  his 
happiest  hours  were  those  which  were  spent 
within  the  walls  of  the  prison.  But  he  had 
ceased  to  unbosom  himself  to  his  kind  di- 
rector, and  the  interruption  in  his  visits  was 
excused  on  the  ground  of  health.  The  consid- 
erate priest  appreciated  his  motives,  and  even 
desired  him  to  continue  his  usual  rides  and  ex- 
cursions. 

Having  thus  renounced  his  only  adviser,  Ju- 
lian was  bereft  of  support,  of  resource.  He  had 
gone  too  far,  he  thought,  to  confide  the  secrets 
of  his  bosom  even  to  his  own  kind  foster-fa^ 
ther;  indeed,  he  feared  the  narration  would 
pain  him  too  severely,  and  bring  his  gray  hairs 
to  the  grave.  How  happy  might  the  youth 
have  yet  been  had  he  conquered  this  feeling, 
and  only  spoken  the  word  in  time  !  His  prog- 
ress in  vice  now  became  rapid.  His  visits  to 
the  prison  were  fewer,  till  at  length  they  were 
broken  off  altogther.  Still,  however,  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  led  him  to  send  the  prisoner  fre- 
quent supplies  of  money. 

We  cannot  delay  the  course  of  our  story  to 
narrate  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  un- 
fortunate young  man  fell  into  the  worst  habits. 
Nay,  we  would  spare  our  readers  the  pain  of 
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such  a  picture.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  at 
length  began  to  frequent  the  theatres,  and, 
finally,  even  to  spend  whole  nights  abroad  in 
debauchery  and  gaming. 

(TO   BB  CONTINUED.) 


The  Heroes  of  Calais. 


jHE  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Calais,  being  besieged  by  Ed- 
ward, King  of  England,  seeing 
before  them  all  the  horrors  of 
famine,  and  having  no  hopes  of 
succor,  offered  to  surrender,  on  con- 
dition that  they  might  march  from 
the  town.  But  Gauthier  de  Mauni  an- 
swered them,  on  the  part  of  Edward, 
that  the  intention  of  the  monarch  was  that 
they  should  surrender  at  discretion.  However, 
as  Mauni  was  generous,  he  represented  to  his 
prince  how  disgraceful  it  would  be  to  tarnish 
his  victory  by  an  odious  severity  towards  a  de- 
fenceless enemy.  His  representations  were  sup- 
ported by  many  of  the  knights  present;  and  the 
king,  yielding  to  their  remonstrances,  charged 
Gauthier  to  inform  the  Governor  of  Calais  that 
he  would  spare  all  the  inhabitants,  but  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  send  to  him  six  of  the 
most  noble  citizens  of  the  town,  barefoot  and 
bareheaded,  with  a  cord  about  their  necks,  and 
bearing  the  keys  of  the  town  and  castle  in  their 
hands  ;  and  that  he  would  dispose  of  them  as 
he  pleased. 

When  the  orders  of  the  king  were  made  pub- 
lic in  the  town,  a  deed  silence  manifested  the 
consternation  of  the  inhabitants.  They  gazed 
upon  one  another  in  fear  and  trembling.  They 
were  despairing  of  finding  these  six  victims  of 
the  public  safety,  when  Eustache  de  Saint 
Pierre  courageously  arose  in  the  midst  of  the 
distracted  people  :  "  Fellow-citizens,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  suffer  this 
people  to  die  by  hunger  or  by  any  other  means, 
whilst  we  have  the  opportunity  of  saving  them. 
The  sacrifice  which  would  be  made  to  preserve 
their  safety  could  not  fail  of  being  acceptable 
to  God.  I  wish  to  be  the  first  of  the  required 
number." 

Scarcely  had  he  ceased  speaking  than  he  re- 
ceived the  purest  marks  of  gratitude  from  his 
citizens.  All  came  to  reverence  his  piety;  they 
cast  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  bedewed  them 


with  their  tears.    Such  is  the  force  of  virtue  ! 

John  Daire,  a  courageous  imitator  of  Eu- 
stache, his  cousin,  placed  himself  near  him, 
with  the  resolution  of  sharing  the  honor  of  dy- 
ing for  his  country.  James  and  Peter  Wisant, 
the  brother  and  father  of  these  generous  mar- 
tyrs, alike  devoted  themselves ;  and  their  ex- 
ample was  immediately  followed  by  two  other 
victims,  whose  names  history  has  unfortu- 
nately neglected  to  record. 

The  governor  conducted  the  courageous  vic- 
tims to  the  gates  of  the  town  ;  there  he  deliv- 
ered them  into  the  care  of  Mauni,  beseeching 
him  to  intercede  for  them  with  the  king.  They 
came  before  the  English  monarch,  and  pre- 
sented to  him  the  keys  of  the  town.  All  who 
surrounded  the  king  could  not  conceal  their 
pity  and  admiration  at  such  magnanimity,  and 
nothing  was  heard  but  a  confused  murmur  ex- 
cited by  a  generous  compassion.  Edward  alone 
appeared  inflexible  ;  he  beheld  them  with  a 
stern  countenance,  and  commanded  them  to  be 
led  to  punishment. 

These  illustrious  men  would  have  undergone 
the  punishment,  and  Edward's  glory  would 
have  been  tarnished,  but  for  the  queen,  who 
was  then  with  the  army.  The  princess  entered 
his  tent,  and,  embracing  the  knees  of  her  hus- 
band, conjured  him  by  the  most  powerful  mo- 
tives of  honor,  humanity,  and  religion,  not  to 
disgrace  his  victory.  The  monarch  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  ground,  and,  after  a  moment's  si- 
lence, exclaimed  :  "  Ah  !  I  wish  that  you  had 
been  elsewhere  !  You  address  me  with  such 
feeling  entreaties  that  I  cannot  refuse  you  :  I 
grant  them  pardon,  then,  on  your  account." 
Immediately  the  queen  conducted  the  prisoners 
to  her  apartments,  caused  them  to  be  clothed, 
ordered  a  repast,  and  sent  them  off  under  a 
strong  escort,  after  having  given  to  each  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money. 

After  reading  this  beautiful  passage  in  his- 
tory, let  us  ask  ourselves :  What  was  it  that 
saved  the  town  of  Calais  and  the  generous  vic- 
tims who  had  devoted  themselves  to  death  for 
its  preservation  ?  It  was  the  piety  of  Eustache 
de  Saint  Pierre  ;  it  was  the  spirit  of  religion 
with  which  the  Queen  of  England  was  ani- 
mated. Happy,  then,  the  country  where  such 
pious  and  religious  souls  are  found !  Here 
there  is  always  a  sure  resource  for  the  afflicted. 
Religion  renders  men  humane,  benevolent,  and 
generous,  as  we  have  seen,  even  to  sacrifice 
themselves  for  the  public  good. 
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To  a  Sister  of  Mercy. 


BY  EDMUND   OF  THE   HEART  OF   MART,  PA8SIONIST. 


'TTWAS  a  jubilee  day,  our  first  Mother's  first 
**"        daughter, 

When,  setting  your  face  tovv'rd  the  Western  afar, 
You  braved  the  long  leagues  of  the  storm-haunted 

water, 
To  follow  the  shining  of  MARY  the  Star. 

On  toil'd  the  good  ship,  bringing  nearer  each  mor- 
row 

Its  message  of  mercy,  its  burthen  of  love  : 
Seven  offerings  of  faith  from  the  "  Island  of  Sor- 
row " — 
A  mystical  band  with  the  seal  of  the  Dove. 

But  you  were  the  chief  in  that  virginal  Seven  : 
And  lo,  when  their  feet  touch'd  America's  shore, 

'Twas  the  day  your  Saint  Xavier  had  landed  in 

heaven ! 
And  the  blessing  he  gave  you  abides  evermore. 

u. 

Again  'tis  a  jubilee  day,  dearest  Mother  ! 
Your  daughters  stand  up  in'this  home  of  the 

free, 

And  bid  to-day  echo  the  joy  of  another, 
Which  dawn'd  ere  you  folio w'd  the  Star  of  the 
Sea. 

Twas  the  morn  of  your  bridal.  The  troth  you  then 

plighted 

How  faithfully  kept  we  your  children  attest. 
You  may  count  us  by  scores :  and  we  greet  you 

united 
With  happier  scores  who  have  gone  to  their  rest. 


*  Read  at  the  (Jnlden  Jubilee  of  Mother  Xavier 
Warde,  on  the  24th  of  January,  in  the  present  year,  at 
Mount  St.  Mary's  Convent,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


This  Jubilee  Spousal— this  calm  Golden  Wedding — 
Lights  up,  like  a  sunset,  the  grace-fruited  past : 

And  we  bail  in  the  peace  its  sweet  radiance  is  shed- 
ding 
A  pledge  of  the  glory  shall  crown  you  at  last. 


The  House  where  St.  Benedict  Joseph 
Labre  Died. 


J20T  far  from  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
S  dei  Monti,  on  the  Via  Serpeuti,  Rome,  is  a 
modest  two-story  house,  which,  since  the 
canonization  of  our  Lady's  pilgrim  Saint,  has 
become  an  object  of  interest  to  the  whole  Catho- 
lic world.  In  1774,  the  fourth  year  of  St.  Bene- 
dict's arrival  in  Rome,  the  house  was  owned 
by  a  butcher  named  Zaccarelli.  The  neigh- 
boring church,  much  visited  by  the  poor,  was 
the  Saint's  favorite  shrine.  Being  a  very  pious 
man,  Zaccarelli  went  to  Holy  Communion 
every  Saturday  at  Sta.  Maria  dei  Monti,  where 
he  spent  the  whole  morning  in  prayer.  Hav- 
ing been  struck  by  the  appearance  of  St.  Bene- 
dict at  his  devotions,  it  was  a  pleasure  for  him 
to  kneel  near  the  humble  pilgrim.  Zaccarelli 
was  eager  to  bestow  alms  on  him,  and  all  the 
members  of  his  family,  seeing  him  pass  their 
house  so  often,  took  much  interest  in  him. 
The  children  would  stop  to  watch  him  at 
prayer,  and  they  secretly  recommended  them- 
selves to  him  in  their  hearts,  feeling  persuaded 
that  he  could  read  their  thoughts.  One  day, 
as  Zaccarelli  stood  at  his  door,  he  saw  St. 
Benedict  approaching  and  called  to  a  friend 
near  him,  saying :  "  Come  and  see  a  saint 
passing";  the  friend  answered:  "He  has  cer- 
tainly the  look  of  one." 

The  Saint  spoke  but  little  .to  Zaccarelli,  be- 
ing always  very  sparing  of  his  words.     He 
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would  accept  from  him  only  copper  coins ;  and 
many  times  the  children,  who  took  a  pleasure 
in  observing  his  actions,  saw  him  putting  them 
into  the  poor-box  in  the  church.  One  day,  to- 
wards noon,  as  the  holy  pilgrim  was  returning 
very  much  fatigued  from  Sta.  Maria  de  Traste- 
verre,  Zaccarelli  invited  him  to  come  to  his 
house  and  eat  something.  The  Saint  thanked 
him,  saying :  u  The  street  is  the  place  for  me 
to  eat."  Another  time,  however,  he  entered. 
One  of  the  good  man's  children  was  suffering 
at  the  time  from  Roman  fever,  and  wished  very 
much  to  see  St.  Benedict.  He  complied  with 
the  child's  desire,  and  only  said  to  him  :  "  We 
must  learn  to  suffer";  but  the  words  seemed 
to  convey  a  supernatural  balm. 

At  his  ninth  and  last  pilgrimage  to  Loreto, 
on  the  6th  of  March,  1782,  Zaccarelli,  who 
knew  the  Saint's  ways,  offered  him  his  choice 
amongst  a  number  of  pairs  of  old  shoes.  He 
took  the  worst,  though  he  ha'd  to  cross  the  Ap- 
ennines in  extremely  cold  weather.  His  straw 
hat  being  entirely  unfit  for  use,  the  butcher 
obliged  him  to  accept  an  old  beaver  hat  cov- 
ered with  oil-cloth.  He  put  it  on,  remarking, 
with  a  smile:  "Do  I  not  look  like  a  gen- 
tleman now  ?  "  And  in  fact  his  noble  mien 
caused  him  several  times  to  be  taken  for  a  per- 
son of  rank,  or  a  member  of  the  suppressed 
Society  of  Jesus.  Zaccarelli  also  offered  St. 
Benedict  a  small  sum  of  money,  at  the  same 
time  begging  his  prayers  at  the  Holy  House. 
"  I  will  pray  for  you,"  the  Saint  replied,  "but 
I  have  no  need  of  money."  When  they  re- 
marked that  he  was  a  happy  man,  who  could 
go  to  visit  the  holy  place,  he  answered,  look- 
ing up  to  heaven:  "I  happy!  say,  rather,  happy 
are  those  that  do  the  will  of  God." 

A  year  afterwards,  on  Wednesday  in  Great 
Week  (April  16th),  the  holy  man,  his  strength 
greatly  reduced,  dragged  himself  to  Sta.  Maria 
dei  Monti,  leaning  on  a  staff.  After  hearing 
two  Masses,  he  remained  in  prayer  before  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  and  towards  9  o'clock, 
feeling  his  strength  failing,  he  went  out  and 
fell  fainting  on  the  steps  of  the  church.  He 
could  not  be  pursuaded  to  go  to  the  hospital. 
But  Zaccarelli  arriving,  and  asking  him 
whether  he  did  not  wish  to  come  to  his  house, 
the  dying  Saint  answered :  "  Yes,  I  do."  He 
was  then  borne  into  the  second  room.  Though 
he  requested  them  to  place  him  on  the  floor, 
they  put  him  in  bed,'  dressed  as  he  was,  and 
stretched  a  cover  over  Mm.  Jt  was  a  little  after 


10  o'clock.  Towards  11  a  priest  came  in  who 
was  a  friend  of  his.  "  My  dear  Benedict,"  he 
asked,  "  do  you  want  anything  ?  " 

"No, — nothing,"  he  answered,  calmly. 

"How  long  is  it  since  you  received  Holy 
Communion  ?  " 

"  Only  a  short  time." 

Zaccarelli  asking  him  if  he  wished  to  go  to 
sleep,  he  answered,  "  Yes,"  partly  opening  his 
eyes.  With  these  words  he  began  his  last  sleep. 
At  noon  he  received  Extreme  Unction,  being 
only  half  conscious,  but  still  opening  his  eyes 
occasionally  to  cast  loving  looks  upon  the  cruci- 
fix that  was  offered  him  to  kiss.  His  arms  were 
crossed  on  his  breast,  as  was  his  habit  when  in 
prayer.  At  nightfall  the  house  was  full  of  peo- 
ple who  wished  to  see  the  Saint  die ;  the  pray- 
ers for  those  in  their  agony  were  recited.  About 
8  o'clock  the  holy  mendicant  asked  for  water. 
Zaccarelli's  wife,  who  was  confined  to  her 
bed  by  a  dangerous  malady,  hearing  of  his 
request,  arose  and  took  her  crutches,  being  re- 
solved, whatever  it  might  cost  her,  to  prepare 
him  a  little  broth.  Suddenly  she  felt  that  she 
was  cured  ;  she  ran  to  the  Saint's  bed,  to  whom 
she  attributed  her  cure  ;  he  had  just  breathed 
his  last,  leaving  this  miracle  to  the  family  as 
his  farewell. 

All  the  bells  of  Rome  were  ringing  at  the  time, 
inviting  the  faithful  to  the  recitation  of  three 
Salve  Reyinas  prescribed  for  the  wants  of  the 
Church  by  Pius  VI.  A  great  event  had  taken 
place,  and  God  chose  His  own  means  to  make 
it  known.  Troops  of  children  ran  through 
the  streets  of  Rome  crying  out :  "  The  Saint 
is  dead !  The  Saint  is  dead  !" 

Zaccarelli  dressed  him  in  the  habit  of  the 
White  Penitents  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  to 
which  confraternity  he  belonged,  and  laid  him 
out  on  the  bed  where  he  had  expired.  Next 
day,  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  the 
house  was  besieged  by  crowds  who  .came  to  see 
the  Poveretto  di  Nostra  Signora  dei  Monti,— 
"  Poor  Man  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Mountains."  By 
noon  it  became  necessary  to  place  sentinels  at 
the  door  and  in  the  room  to  preserve  order. 
A  little  before  sunset,  the  body,  the  face  un- 
covered according  to  custom,  was  carried  to 
Sta.  Maria  dei  Monti,  followed  by  a  triumphal 
procession  such  as  Rome  had  not  witnessed 
since  the  funeral  of  St.  Philip  Neri  in  1595. 
On  that  day  the  fortunate  house  of  the  butcher, 
like  the  tent  of  Abraham,  experienced  the  truth 
of  the  words  of  St,  Paul  to  the  Hebrews  :  "Anfl 
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hospitality  do  not  forget ;  for  by  this  some,  be- 
ing not  aware  of  it,  have  entertained  angels.11 
(Heb.  xiii,  2.) 

The  present  condition  of  the  house  is  as  fol- 
lows :  In  the  first  room,  which  is  about  18  feet 
long,  are  to  be  found  five  paintings  on  canvas, 
of  no  great  pretensions  as  works  of  art,  but 
which  have  the  merit  of  dating  back  to  the  time 
of  St.  Labre's  death.  Zaccarelli,  out  of  devotion, 
and  to  preserve  some  precious  remembrances 
of  the  fact,  got  them  painted  the  day  following 
the  death  of  the  Saint.  The  first  represents 
him  starting  on  one  of  his  pilgrimages  to 
Loreto,  and  asking  the  alms  of  a  pair  of  shoes 
from  Zaccarelli,  which,  having  been  given  him, 
were  brought  back  new  at  his  return, — a  proof 
that  he  made  the  pilgrimage  barefooted.  In 
the  second  picture  St.  Labre  kneels  before  the 
altar  of  our  Lady  in  the  Church  dei  Monti,  the 
evening  before  his  death.  In  the  third  he  is 
seen  falling  on  the  steps  of  the  same  church, 
and  raised  by  Zaccarelli,  his  son,  and  a  sheep- 
dealer,  who  was  in  partnership  with  them.  In 
the  fourth  picture  these  three  persons  are  seen 
carrying  the  Saint  to  Zaccarelli's  house,  the 
door  of  which  appears  just  as  it  is  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  with  the  butcher's  stall  in  front. 
Finally,  the  fifth  picture  represents  the  death 
of  the  saintly  pilgrim  and  the  miracle  wrought 
at  the  time. 

A  little  table  in  this  room  is  ornamented  by 
a  plaster  bust,  of  bronze  color,  which  was  taken 
from  the  impression  of  the  body  of  St.  Benedict. 
A  similar  bust  was  presented  to  Pius  IX,  of 
saintly  memory.  Over  the  door  leading  to 
the  second  room,  wherein  our  L-.uly's  pilgrim 
Saint  expired,  is  seen  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: 

BENEDICTU8    JOSEPHUS   LABRE 

HOC  INCOLUIT  CONCLAVE 
HINC   A    DEO   AD    CXKLI    RKOIAM 

EVOCATC8  K8T 

XVI    KAL    MAJI   AN.   MDCCLXXXIII 
GUI   SOLEMKE8   C<ELITUM  SANCTORUM   HONORKS 

TRIBUIT 

LEO   XIII.   PONTIFBX    MAXIMC8 
VI   IDU8.   DECEMBRIS   ANNO   MDCCCLXXXI 

FESTO   DIE   MVTRIS   MARINE 
LABIS   AS    ORIGIN E   EXPERTI8. 

"  Benedict  Joseph  Labre  occupied  this  room.  Hence 
he  was  called  by  God  to  the  royal  palace  of  Heaven  on 
April  16,  178:{.  On  whom  Leo  XIII,  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
bestowed  the  solemn  honors  of  the  Saints  in  Heaven, 
on  Decembers,  1881,  the  Festival  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  Mary  our  Mothe  ." 

This  second  room  is  of  precisely  the  same  size 


as  the  first.  It  admits  light  through  a  single 
window.  At  the  far  end  a  little  altar  may  be 
seen  surrounded  by  a  railing  ;  this  altar  stands 
on  the  spot  where  the  Saint  expired.  A  half- 
length  oil-painting,  representing  St.  Labre  the 
size  of  life,  hangs  on  the  wall,  behind  the  can- 
dlesticks. It  is  a  rare  picture,  for  he  would 
never  consent  to  have  his  likeness  taken.  A 
painter,  whose  piety  was  equal  to  his  skill, 
watched  his  opportunity,  and  having  found 
the  holy  man  in  Sta.  Maria  dei  Monti  rapt 
in  meditation,  he  hid  himself  behind  a  column 
and  succeeded  in  getting  a  faithful  portrait. 
Besides  this  picture,  some  relics  of  the  Saint 
are  kept  in  the  altar,  amongst  them  a  tooth; 
and  several  ex-votos  testify  to  favors  obtained 
through  his  intercession. 

The  objects  that  belonged  to  the  holy  pil- 
grim, which  were  in  the  room  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  are  to  be  found  there  no  longer.  His 
staff  disappeared  at  the  time,  and  has  not  since 
been  found.  His  bed  was  cut  up ;  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  at  Arras  (France),  and  at  Am- 
ettes,  his  native  place.  The  mattress  on  which 
he  expired,  his  hat,  wallet,  wooden  porringer, 
medals,  a  part  of  his  clothing,  the  crucifix  that 
he  held  in  his  hands  when  he  was  dying,  the 
mask  that  was  taken  from  his  face  after  death, 
and  various  other  objects  that  belonged  to  him, 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  postulator  of  his 
cause. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

Mozart  dead !  The  news  had  reached  Haydn 
a  good  while  before,  but  now  that  he  was  back 
in  Vienna,  he  felt  the  loss  in  its  full  force. 
His  wife  received  him  coldly. 

"  Did  you  not  save  enough  in  London  to  grat- 
ify my  wish  to  buy  the  house  in  Gumpendorf  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  caw  to  send  it  to  you  ?  " 

"Very  kind,  indeed,  on  your  part!  And 
why  not,  pray  ?  " 

"You  would  have  wasted  the  money,  and 
not  bought  the  house/1 

Madam  Haydn  bit  her  lip,  and  her  eyes 
flashed  angrily. 

'•  By  accusing  me  unjustly  you  wish  to  cover 
up  your  own  extravagance  in  London,  I  sup- 
pose." 
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"  I  have  brought  back  twelve  thousand  gul- 
den with  me." 

These  words  produced  an  instantaneous 
change  in  Lina.  She  grew  tender  and  sym- 
pathetic, and  praised  her  husband's  industry 
and  economy,  concluding  her  speech  with  the 
words :  "  You  will  go  to  London  again,  I  hope." 

Haydn  made  no  answer. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  he  purchased 
the  house  in  Gumpendorf,  and  he  informed 
his  wife  of  the  fact.  She  received  the  news 
very  coolly,  showing  evidently  that  she  was 
more  bent  on  having  the  money  than  on  buy- 
ing the  house. 

But  in  this  quiet  and  solitary  residence  peace 
did  not  dwell  with  Haydn.  His  wife,  by  that 
species  of  petty  annoyance  in  which  some 
women  excel,  made  life  more  and  more  bitter 
for  him.  He  bore  this  patiently  for  a  long 
time,  but  at  length  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
return  to  England.  And  thus,  on  January  14, 
1794,  the  master  made  his  second  voyage.  We 
must  be  brief  in  our  account  of  it.  One  fact 
is  worthy  of  being  related,  as  showing,  not 
only  how  highly  he  was  esteemed  by  the  Eng- 
lish, but,  what  is  still  better,  as  giving  evidence 
of  his  goodness  of  heart. 

In  a  certain  company  Haydn  heard  mention 
of  a  music  dealer  who  had  twelve  children  to 
support,  and  who,  without  any  fault  of  his,  was 
so  reduced  in  circumstances  that  the  terrors 
of -the  debtors'  prison  stared  him  in  the  face. 
He  listened  to  the  account  in  silence,  and  got 
the  address  of  the  poor  man.  Next  morning 
he  presented  himself  at  Napire's  residence.  An 
elderly  man,  bowed  down  by  grief,  met  him. 

"  I  am  Joseph  Haydn —  " 

"  Who  does  not  know  you  ?  "  interrupted 
Napire,  bowing. 

"  Good  !  I  have  a  little  business  with  you." 

The  music  dealer  turned  pale  at  these  words. 

"  Tell  me,  is  there  anything  in  the  line  of 
music  that  can  set  the  English  wild  with  en- 
thusiasm ?  " 

"As  the  German  sings  the  praises  of  his 
Alps,  so  does  the  Englishman  those  of  Scot- 
land. Scotch  songs — " 

"  You  have  said  enough.  My  proposition  is 
this :  I  will  compose  fifty  songs,  which  you 
will  publish  for  me." 

Napire  rubbed  his  hands  in  embarrassment. 

"  I  am,  unfortunately,  not  in  a  position —  " 

"  Ah,  excuse  me !  I  forgot  to  say  that  I 
will  bear  the  expences  of  publication." 


This  was  a  happy  relief  to  the  poor  man. 

"  And  your  copy-money  ?  " 

"This  matter  also  we  shall  settle  at  once. 
Sir,  give  me  your  hand.  God  has  not  grunted 
me  the  happiness  of  being  a  father,  but  you 
have  twelve  children.  After  long  and  bitter 
poverty,  I  have  been  blessed  by  God  with  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  whilst  you,  without  any  fault 
of  yours,  have  fallen  into  poverty,  which  is 
doubly  embittered  by  your  love  for  your  chil- 
dren. Let  us  enter  into  an  agreement.  I  lend 
you  my  talent,  and  you  will  let  me  enjoy  the 
happiness  of  freeing  you  and  yours  from  your 
load  of  cares.  May  God  grant  His  blessing  to 
my  work  !  and  if  He  does,  pay  your  debts  with 
the  profits ;  and  if  the  profits  should  exceed 
this,  you  may  give  me  one  half  the  surplus, 
and  keep  the  other  half  for  your  children." 

Napire  trembled  with  joyful  excitement. 
"  Then  I  have  not  prayed  in  vain  to  God  for 
help  ! "  he  exclaimed,  looking  up  to  heaven. 
u  And  what  you  are  doing  for  me  and  for  my 
family  will  bring  a  rich  blessing  on  your  own 
life." 

"  My  dear  friend,  why  should  you  be  aston- 
ished that  Christianity  shows  itself  living  and 
active  in  the  breasts  of  those  that  profess  it  ?  " 

Haydn  went  home  at  once  and  composed 
the  Scottish  airs,  with  simple  instrumental  ac- 
companiment, and  the  sale  of  them  was  so 
great  that  Napire  was  not  only  able  to  clear  his 
debts,  but  was  also  enabled  to  pay  the  master 
a  small  amount.  Haydn  rejoiced  like  a  child 
at  this  good  deed,  whilst  in  secret  he  prayed 
that  his  wife  might  not  hear  of  it.  He  after- 
wards composed  two  hundred  and  thirty  such 
airs. 

The  relations  of  our  master  with  the  Eng- 
lish court,  which  was  heretofore  taken  with 
Handel's  music,  and  which  now  began  to  ap- 
preciate the  beauties  of  Haydn's,  were  grow- 
ing more  and  more  intimate.  Haydn  passed 
the  summer  with  the  Queen  at  Windsor, 
in  order,  as  she  said,  that  they  might  make 
music  tete  a  ttte,  and  in  winter  he  was  called 
upon  to  add  to  the  grand  festivities  of  the 
court  by  his  compositions.  There  was  a 
temptation  for  Haydn  in  this.  The  English, 
and  especially  the  royal  court,  do  not  count 
the  cost  when  there  is  question  of  binding  a 
great  man  to  their  country.  Haydn  had  al- 
ready learned  from  experience  that  when  the 
Briton  is  enthusiastic  for  art,  he  readily  gives 
pounds  where  the  saving  German  will  hesitat 
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about  pence.  The  one  that  interested 
most  of  all  to  retain  Haydn  was  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  for  whom  he  directed  twenty-six  con- 
certs. If  the  Prince  formed  an  exception  to 
ihe  English  nobility,  and  forgot  to  pay  the 
great  master,  it  waa  because  of  his  enormous 
debts,  which  had  altogether  destroyed  in  him 
the  habit  of  paying.  Later  on,  Parliament  took 
this  duty  off  his  hands,  and  Haydn  was  amply 
indemnified. 

The  King  urged  him  to  remain  in  England 
altogether.  Haydn  refused  positively.  u  I  owe 
everything  to  the  princely  house  of  Esterhazy. 
It  was  under  its  protection  that  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  my  talent,  and  to  soar  to 
the  eminence  which  I  have  attained.  I  had 
rather  forfeit  the  genius  of  music  than  be  un- 
grateful." 

"Your  views  in  this  matter  are  noble," 
answered  the  King.  "  You  need  not  therefore 
write  your  resignation  to  the  house  of  Ester- 
hazy.  When  I  ask  them  to  resign  you  to  me, 
Esterhazy  cannot  be  offended." 

"  And  yet  I  cannot  comply  with  your  Maj- 
esty's wish.1' 

"  Oh,  I  forgot  that  you  are  married ! "  said 
the  King,  laughing.  "Send  for  your  wife  to 
join  you  here." 

Haydn  turned  pale.  The  remembrance  of 
his  wife  was  not  a  pleasant  one. 

"  Your  Majesty,  all  the  powers  of  earth  could 
not  induce  my  wife  to  cross  the  Danube,  still 
less  to  make  the  journey  here."  . 

"  Not  even  love  of  you  ?  " 

"  No,  your  Majesty." 

The  King  fixed  a  long,  searching  look  on 
Haydn.  That  no  was  uttered  so  sadly  as  to  be- 
tray a  deep  secret  grief. 

There  was  a  painful  interruption  in  the  con- 
versation. Haydn  was  the  first  to  speak,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  King  from  penetrating 
farther.  "  And  if  all  the  hills  were  levelled, 
and  all  the  obstacles  removed,  nothing  could 
conquer  my  longing  for  my  native  land." 

The  King  broke  off  the  audience  abruptly. 
Haydn  had  fallen  into  disfavor,  and  when  he 
gave  his  farewell  concert,  the  royal  court  was 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  This  was  a  severe 
blow  to  Haydn's  sensitive  heart.  He  soon 
cancelled  all  his  engagements,  and  packed  up 
his  trunk.  Again  he  took  back  with  him 
twelve  thousand  gulden.  The  applause  he  re- 
ceived in  his  second  visit  was  not  darkened  by 
any  jealousy  or  intrigue,  and  yet  his  heart 


waa  sad.  He  was  taking  leave  of  thousands 
who  looked  gratefully  after  him,  and  whom  he 
was  not  to  meet  again.  But  his  homesick- 
ness, that  mysterious  pain  of  the  soul,  had  bet- n 
growing  on  him  each  day,  and  at  last  the  time 
of  his  departure  came.  It  was  on  the  15th  day  of 
August,  1795. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

We  find  Haydn  once  more  in  his  quiet  Tus- 
culum  at  Gumpendorf.  His  wife  received  him 
more  kindly  than  could  be  expected— on  ac- 
count of  the  money  that  he  brought  back  with 
him.  This  amiability  of  hers,  however,  was 
of  short  duration,  for  when  she  found  that  she 
could  not  handle  the  money,  the  thermometer 
of  her  good  behavior  fell  immediately  below 
zero. 

Esterhazy  had  raised  Haydn's  salary  to  two 
thousand  four  hundred  gulden  ;  so  that,  with 
the  interest  of  his  earnings  in  England,  his  old 
age  was  secured  against  the  harrowing  cares 
of  his  youth.  The  master,  however,  was  not  a 
man  to  content  himself  with  an  idle  life ;  he 
looked  around  for  some  grand  idea  that  he 
could  embody  in  music.  In  England  Salomon 
had  suggested  to  him  to  set  to  music  a  long 
poem  of  Lidley's  entitled  The  Creation.  When 
the  poet  brought  him  the  volume,  he  wa» 
frightened  at  its  size,  and  asked  whether  he- 
was  expected  to  set  the  whole  Bible  to  mu- 
sic. In  addition  to  the  senseless  prolixity  of 
the  text,  Haydn  did  not  sufficiently  understand 
English  to  follow  the  poet  throughout ;  and 
inferior  poets  are  often  harder  to  understand 
than  good  ones.  He  struggled  with  the  text 
for  some  time,  and  then  threw  it  into  his  trunk 
in  disgust.  One  day,  as  he  was  tossing  over 
the  papers  brought  back  with  him  from  Eng- 
land, he  happened  on  this  work  of  Lidley's. 
An  idea  flashed  upon  his  mind.  He  put  the 
volume  aside,  and  when  evening  came  he  took 
it  under  his  arm  and  walked  off  towards  the 
interior  of  the  city. 

The  Baron  Gottfried  van  Swieten  had  be- 
come a  particular  friend  of  his,  and  during 
Mozart's  life  he  used  frequently  to  visit  Van 
Swieten's  hospitable  dwelling.  Years  had 
drawn  them  together  in  closer  bonds  of  friend- 
ship. The  Baron  had  charge  of  the  imperial 
library  in  Vienna,  and  in  his  leisure  hours  he 
cultivated  poetry  and  music.  Haydn,  it  is  true, 
found  Van  Swieten's  poetry  as  stiff  and  dry  as 
the  author,  but  he  was  careful  not  to  say  this 
to  the  conceited  and  sensitive  Baron. 
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Swieten  received  him  in  his  usual  friendly 
manner,  and  yet  there  was  something  to  show 
that  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  distinction 
between  the  nobleman  and  the  plain  citizen. 
This  was  in  exact  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  and  the  more  fiercely  the  prerogatives 
of  the  nobility  were  ground  beneath  the  heels 
of  the  Jacobins  in  France,  so  much  the  more 
jealously  were  they  guarded  in  Germany. 

4k  Here,  I  bring  you  something  choice  ! "  ex- 
claimed Haydn,  producing  the  thick  volume 
from  under  his  arm.  "A  silly  fellow  here  de- 
scribes the  creation  of  the  world  as  minutely 
as  if  he  had  been  present  and  had  looked  on 
from  his  reporters'  table  whilst  the  omnipo- 
tence and  wisdom  of  God  called  the  world  into 
existence.  I  have  attempted  to  weave  a  melody 
out  of  the  substance.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  my  ideas  crumbled  like  fragments  of  glass, 
and  the  longer  I  tried,  the  dryer  grew  my  soul. 
It  seems  that  my  experience  would  have  been 
like  that  of  Jonas  and  the  ivy,  had  I  not 
thrown  the  thing  away  in  time.  But  there  is 
an  idea  running  through  the  whole  that  thrills 
my  soul  with  joy  and  fills  it  completely.  Use 
the  talent  that  God  has  given  you,  and  reduce 
the  ponderous  work  of  the  talkative  English- 
man to  a  reasonable  size ;  give  me  ideas,  pict- 
ures, and  not  mere  words,  and  I  promise  you 
music  therefor  that  will  honor  me,  and  still 
more  your  noble  work." 

Van  Swieten  turned  over  the  leaves  for  a  long 
time,  read,  smiled,  now  shaking  his  head  disap- 
provingly, then  appearing  deeply  interested. 

"  Haydn,"  he  exclaimed,  looking  up  at  last, 
"  leave  the  volume  with  me  !  I  will  arrange 
the  text  so  that  you  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased 
with  it.  You  are  right :  in  spite  of  all  absence 
of  form,  there  lies  beneath  the  surface  a  burn- 
ing, a  mighty  idea,  which,  put  in  music  by  you, 
cannot  fail  to  be  overpowering  to  the  audience. 
And  yet — "  He  stopped,  and  looked  at  Haydn 
intently. 

"  You  have  some  doubts  on  the  subject  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  deny  it.  How  old  are  you  now, 
my  dear  Haydn  ?  " 

"  I  lately  celebrated  my  sixty- fourth  birth- 
day. I  understand  you  :  you  think  that  at 
my  age  the  soul  has  lost  its  elasticity  and  its 
creative  strength.  Never  mind.  Do  not  keep 
me  waiting  too  long  for  the  text." 

After  eight  days  he  again  visited  Van  Swieten. 
"  I  come  for  the  manuscript,  for  I  am  impatient 
to  begin  the  composition." 


"  You  must  wait ! "  said  the  Baron,  peevishly. 

"  What !  wait !  Have  I  not  already  lost  a 
precious  week  ?  I  want  to  begin  my  work  this 
very  day." 

Van  Swieten,  who  was  somewhat  excitable, 
especially  when  his  pride  was  touched,  and 
who  had  not  yet  put  his  hand  to  the  text,  was 
annoyed.  u  Do  you  imagine,  then,  that  as  God 
created  the  world  in  six  days,  I  could  dash  off 
the  text  for  you  in  a  week  ?  If  you  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  have  patience,  you  had  bet- 
ter learn." 

Haydn  departed,  but  with  the  firm  resolve 
to  compel  Van  Swieten  to  go  to  work.  He 
therefore  gave  the  following  order  to  his  ser- 
vant: "You  are  to  go  every  morning  at  11 
o'clock  to  Herr  van  Swieten's  ;  give  him  my 
regards,  and  say  that  I  sent  you  for  the  prom- 
ised manuscript.  You  may  perhaps  be  treated 
harshly,  or  even  thrown  down  the  steps,  but 
no  matter  about  that,  provided  you  succeed  in 
getting  it." 

And  he  did  succeed.  On  the  second  day 
the  servant  brought  back  the  first  page ;  and, 
though  Van  Swieten  was  at  first  very  angry  at 
the  boldness  of  the  servant,  who  returned  every 
day  with  the  same  question,  he  soon  became 
accustomed  to  it,  and  at  last  he  even  laughed, 
and  was  glad  that  Haydn  forced  him  to  work 
quickly.  When  he  gave  the  servant  the  last 
page,  he  said :  "  Tell  your  master  that  now  I 
will  go  to  him  every  day  and  urge  and  drive 
him." 

Haydn  laughed  at  the  message,  locked  him- 
self up  in  his  room,  and  began  the  work.  But 
before"  doing  so  he  knelt  down  on  the  floor  and 
prayed :  "  0  Lord  !  consider  it  not  as  presump- 
tion in  me  to  attempt  to  sing  Thy  omnipo- 
tence. I  do  it  to  Thy  honor,  and  I  hope  and 
trust  that  Thou  wilt  grant  me  Thy  blessing." 

And  now  he  began  to  work  with  his  usual 
activity.  On  the  third  day  there  was  a  knock 
at  his  door.  Haydn  did  not  answer.  The 
knocking  became  louder  and  more  importu- 
nate. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  cried  Haydn,  im- 
patiently. 

"  I  want  to  convince  myself  that  you  are  at 
work,"  answered  Van  Swieten  from  outside, 
"  and  to  know  how  far  you  have  advanced." 

"  The  water  has  not  yet  left  the  earth,"  re- 
plied Haydn.  "  You  see,  therefore,  that  I  have 
not  solid  ground  on  which  to  receive  you." 

Van  Swieten  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  an- 
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swer  and  to  go  home  again.  He  had  the  good 
sense  not  to  return  till  after  a  week  had  passed, 
and  then  Haydn  received  him  cordially. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Haydn,"  asked  Van  Swieten, 
41  have  you  got  out  of  chaos  yet  ?  " 

44  The  grass  begins  to  grow,"  answered 
Haydn,  in  the  same  pleasant  humor.  "  We 
only  want  the  animals  to  feed  on  it." 

44  They  will  soon  come." 

44 1  hope  so." 

Haydn  seated  himself  at  his  instrument  and 
began  to  play  the  parts  that  were  ready.  Van 
Swieten  was  entirely  carried  away  by  the 
mighty  strains  which  fell  upon  his  soul  like 
the  breath  of  God ;  he  closed  his  eyes,  and 
saw  in  the  melodies  the  picture  of  the  world 
coming  into  existence.  Long  after  Haydn  had 
ceased  to  play  the  Baron  sat  dreaming  in  his 
chair.  At  last  he  opened  his  eyes  slowly.  In 
silence  he  reached  both  hands  to  the  master ; 
his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

"It  is  not  you  alone  that  have  composed 
this :  God  has  spoken  to  your  soul.  Haydn, 
I  will  not  return  again  until  you  send  for  me  : 
it  would  be  a  sin  to  disturb  you  in  such  a  work 
as  this." 

The  success  of  the  oratorio  at  its  first  per- 
formance was  unexampled.  All  tongues  sang 
the  praises  of  the  great  master ;  jealousy  was 
silenced.  Even  poets  like  Wieland  took  up  their 
pens  to  immortalize  the  greatness  of  Haydn. 
Michael  Haydn,  after  reading  the  partition, 
cried  out,  enthusiastically  :  "  The  manner  in 
which  my  brother  deals  with  eternity  in  his 
choruses  is  something  extraordinary."  Haydn 
himself  says  of  this  work  :  "  Sometimes  I  was 
icy  cold  all  over  my  body,  sometimes  I  was  all 
on  fire,  and  more  than  once  I  feared  that  I 
should  have  a  stroke  of  apoplexy."  Vienna, 
Austria,  Germany  joined  in  singing  the  praises 
of  the  creator  of  The  Creation.  Haydn's 
name  was  on  all  tongues,  in  all  hearts.  For- 
eign lands  also  took  up  the  praises  of  this  great 
work.  On  December  24,  1800,  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte was  on  his  way  to  the  theatre  to  hear 
the  famous  composition.  An  infernal  machine 
threatened  his  life.  For  a  moment  the  little 
Gorsican  stopped  to  watch  the  flashing  flames, 
his  lips  compressed,  his  eyelids  unmoved;  then 
he  cried  out,  in  a  firm  voice :  Allez  toujours, 
ne  manquons  pas  la  "Creation"  de  Haydn, — 
44  Go  on  ;  let  us  not  miss  Haydn's  Creation." 

When  the  performances  of  Haydn's  oratorios, 
and  especially  of  The  Creation,  had  produced 


large  sums  for  charitable  purposes,  the  author- 
ities of  the  city  of  Vienna  at  last  felt  called 
upon  to  issue  a  medal  in  honor  of  the  great 
master, — a  man  who  gave  his  partitions  aiound 
to  every  good  work  without  asking  any  return. 
And  this  was  the  extent  of  the  recognition  of 
the  city  authorities. 

Haydn  now  wished  to  rest  and  recuperate. 
He  had  not  overestimated  the  powers  of  his 
soul,  but  he  had  overtaxed  those  of  his  body. 
It  was  his  intention  to  keep  at  work  till  the 
end  of  his  days  according  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment :  the  melodies  would  keep  hum- 
ming and  buzzing  in  his  soul  like  glittering 
chafers  in  the  evening  sun  ;  but  for  a  great 
work  he  felt  that  he  had  no  longer  the  strength, 
the  composition  of  The  Creation  having  shaken 
his  nerves  thoroughly. 

But  it  was  to  be  otherwise.  The  brilliant 
success  of  Haydn's  Creation  set  Van  Swieten 
in  a  fever  of  excitement.  He  who  had  enter- 
tained serious  doubts  about  the  former  gigan- 
tic composition  on  account  of  his  friend's  ad- 
vanced age,  designed  a  new  and  similar  work 
for  him,  though  he  had  meanwhile  grown 
older  and  weaker.  He  prepared  the  text  of 
Thomson's  didactic  poem,  The  Seasons,  for 
an  oratorio,  and  suggested  to  Haydn  to  write 
music  for  it.  The  master  could  not  help  feel- 
ing serious  doubts  as  to  its  success. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  the  oil  in  the  cruse  will  not 
hold  out.  And  besides  I  should  injure  my  own 
reputation  ;  for  either  my  new  work  will  ex- 
ceed the  former  in  beauty,  and  then  I  shall  be 
throwing  my  favorite  work  into  the  shade ;  or 
The  Seasons  will  fall  below  the  previous  work, 
and  my  reputation  shall  be  diminished." 

But  Van  Swieten  would  not  listen  to  reason. 
44  Are  not  all  the  stars  in  heaven  beautiful  ?  " 
he  asked,  enthusiastically.  u  Does  one  of  them 
diminish  the  brilliancy  of  another?  Certainly 
not.  Thus  it  will  be  with  you,  dear  Haydn. 
One  work  will  raise  the  reputation  of  the  other, 
and  will  increase  the  glory  of  your  name." 

44  And  my  strength  ?  " 

44  It  will  not  fail." 

Haydn  shook  his  head  doubtfully.  44 1  will 
make  the  attempt,"  he  answered.  44  If  it  be 
the  will  of  God,  I  shall  bring  the  work  to  an 
end  ;  should  He  refuse  me  strength,  at  least  I 
shall  die  like  a  good  soldier  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle." 

But  Van  Swieten,  whose  artistic  and  aesthetic 
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taste  we  are  not  going  to  deny,  committed 
not  a  few  grave  errors  in  the  preparation  of 
this  text,  which  he  would  have  criticised  se- 
verely in  anyone  else,  but  to  which  he  was  en- 
tirely blind,  because  they  were  his  own  faults. 
As  soon  as  Haydn  began  the  composition  his 
refined  feelings  at  once  perceived  in  those  un- 
fortunate passages  a  harsh  discord.  Baron  van 
Swieten  went  so  far  that  in  one  place  he  re- 
quired Haydn  to  express  in  music  the  croaking 
of  frogs  after  nature.  The  master  was  shocked 
at  such  an  idea,  and  at  once  rejected  it. 

"  I  will  not  turn  into  caricature  an  art  which 
to  me  is  holy  ! "  he  exclaimed,  indignantly. 

But  Van  Swieten  was  obstinate.  "I  will 
not  change  a  syllable  in  my  text." 

He  proposed  to  Haydn  that  he  should  adapt 
airs  from  other  operas.  It  was  now  Haydn's 
turn  to  be  angry. 

"  I  also  will  not  change  anything, — not  a 
single  note!"  he  cried.  "  I  will  not  steal,  and 
adorn  myself  in  the  feathers  of  other  birds." 

The  friends  separated  in  anger,  and  their 
longlived  friendship  was  in  danger  of  being 
totally  destroyed.  That  it  was  not  was  owing 
to  Haydn's  noble  heart ;  the  proud,  cold  Baron 
never  would  have  taken  the  first  step  towards 
a  reconciliation. 

In  the  composition,  Haydn  proposed  to  im- 
itate nature.  To  revenge  himself  somewhat 
for  this  constraint,  he  represented  drunken- 
ness to  the  life  in  the  concluding  fugue,  with 
that  genial  abandon  that  was  one  of  his  char- 
acteristics. He  himself  says  of  the  passage  : 
"  My  head  was  so  full  of  the  crazy  trash, '  Long 
live  wine  !  Long  live  the  bottle  ! '  that  I  let 
everything  go  wild  ;  I  can,  therefore,  find  no 
better  name  for  it  than  the  drunken  fugue." 

"At  last!"  With  these  words  Haydn  laid 
down  his  pen.  The  work  was  finished,  but 
his  strength  was  also  gone.  He  fell  into  a 
severe  nervous  fever,  during  which  his  wild 
fancies  were  constantly  running  on  music.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  Angel  of  Death  were  extend- 
ing his  dark  wings  over  him,  but  the  spark  of 
life  blazed  up  again. 

The  Seasons  was  first  presented  in  the  Pal- 
ace of  Schwarzenberg.  Haydn  himself  di- 
rected. During  the  performance  tears  often 
flowed  from  his  eyes,  so  affected  was  he  by  the 
beauty  of  his  own  work,  which  the  whole 
world  of  culture  still  continues  to  admire  and 
applaud.  What  his  opinion  on  this  oratorio 
was  we  learn  from  the  answer  that  he  gave 


the  Emperor  Francis,  when  asked  which  of 
the  two  oratorios  he  preferred.  u  I  esteem  The 
Creation  higher,"  he  said  ;  "  for  in  it  the  angels 
of  God  speak  ;  but  in  The  Seasons  it  is  only 
the  peasant  Simon  that  talks." 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


At  the  Consecration. 

BY   MARCELLA   A.   FITZGERALD. 

7T HROUGHOUT  the  church  the  bell's  sweet  tones 

*V        resound, 

And  the  last  cadence  of  the  organ's  notes, 
Blent  with  the  choral  anthems,  rising,  floats, 

Then  sinks  in  silence,  breathless,  hushed,  profound. 

With  bended  heads  the  people  kneel  around, 
As  Christ  our  Saviour  from  the  heavens  above 
Descends,  His  Sacred  Heart  aglow  with  love, 

And  countless  angel  hosts  His  throne  surround. 
0  awful  moment !  little  understood, 
When  He  bestows  on  us  His  Flesh  and  Blood, 

Under  the  mystic  symbols  we  behold 
As  bread  and  wine.    Thus  seeking  to  uplift 
To  loftier  heights,  by  this  most  precious  gift, 

The  nations  He  has  gathered  to  His  fold. 
MOSSY  WOODLAND,  CAL. 


The  Jewels  of  Mary's  Crown  ;  or,  The 
Treasures  of  the  Holy  Rosary. 


BY    THE     REV.   A.   A.   LAMBING. 


PART  SECOND. 
VI. — CHARITY — THE  LOVE  OF  OUR  NEIGHBOR. 

Spiritual  writers  have  been  struck  with  the 
conclusion  St.  John  draws  from  the  love  of 
God  for  man  :  that  if  God  has  so  loved,  us,  we 
should  love  one  another.  But  yet  it  does  not 
seem  so  remarkable  upon  a  little  reflection. 
The  evidences  of  the  love  of  God  for  man  are 
so  striking  that  it  seems  impossible  for  man 
not  to  love  Him  in  return ;  whence  the  Apos- 
tle of  the  Gentiles  says :  "  If  any  man  love 
not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anath- 
ema." But  the  precept  of  fraternal  charity 
does  not  come  home  so  forcibly  to  us.  We  are 
accustomed  to  look  upon  our  neighbor  with 
the  eyes  of  the  body,  which  see  his  defects  more 
quickly  than  the  good  points  of  his  character, 
rather  than  with  the  eyes  of  faith,  which  recog- 
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ni/.  •  in  him  a  being  created  to  the  image  and 
likeness  of  the  Creator,  whom  we  are  com- 
.  manded  to  love,  regardless  of  human  consider- 
ations. 

We  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  no  better 
means  could  be  devised  of  bringing  the  duty 
of  fr.iternal  charity  home  to  us  than  the  reci- 
tation of  the  Holy  Rosary.  It  opens  with  the 
most  stupendous  act  of  love  of  God  for  man 
that  heaven  itself  could  furnish.  In  the  Old 
Law  God  declared  by  the  mouth  of  His  Prophet 
That  He  loved  His  people  with  an  everlasting 
love;  but  that  dispensation  furnishes  no  such 
evidences  as  we  meet  with  on  the  very  thresh- 
old of  the  Rosary,  where  the  great  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation  manifests  the  love  of  the  Three 
Divine  Persons,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Every 
mystery,  as  we  pass  it  in  review  in  the  recita- 
tion, but  adds  to  the  accumulation  of  evidence 
of  the  love  of  God  for  His  favorite  creatures, — 
evidence  so  clear  and  convincing  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  pause  for  comment  upon  it.  And 
when  our  Saviour  was  about  to  consummate 
the  great  work  of  man's  redemption,  He  would 
at  the  same  time  leave  the  strongest  proof  of 
His  love.  Having  loved  His  own  who  were 
in  the  world,  He  would  love  them  to  the  end, 
and  would  leave  them  His  own  most  sacred 
Body  and  Blood  in  the  Adorable  Sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist  to  be  the  food  and  life  of  their 
souls.  And  when  at  length  all  was  consum- 
mated, and  He  would  return  to  the  Father,  one 
object  of  His  return  was  to  prepare  a  place  for 
us,  as  He  said :  "  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you,  that  where  I  am  you  also  may  be,  that 
you  may  see  My  glory." 

Nor  was  Mary  to  fall  short  of  the  charity 
becoming  the  Mother  of  God.  No  sooner  had 
she  consented  to  become  the  Mother  of  the 
Redeemer,  which  was  in  itself  a  great  act  of 
charity,  than  she  set  out  in  haste  to  visit  her 
cousin  St.  Elizabeth,  that  she  might  exercise 
the  offices  of  charity  both  towards  the  aged 
mother  and  the  precursor  son.  Upon  the 
birth  of  her  own  divine  Son  she  showed  Him 
to  the  Shepherds  as  the  long-expected  Saviour 
of  the  Jews,  and  to  the  Wise  Men  as  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  world.  Not  satisfied  with  these 
acts  of  charity,  she  hastened  to  present  Him 
in  the  temple  to  His  Father  as  her  offering 
for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race.  Or, 
look  at  the  charity  she  showed  during  the 
sorrowful  days  of  the  Passion  and  Death  of 
her  Son  ;  and  the  love  she  manifested  in  re- 


maining on  earth  to  comfort  the  infant 
Church  in  its  early  struggles,  when,  with  a  ve- 
hemence to  which  the  Apostle  was  a  stranger, 
she  longed  to  be  dissolved  and  to  be  with 
Christ. 

The  other  persons  whom  the  sacred  writers 
have  immortalized  in  their  inspired  narratives 
are  animated  with  the  same  feelings  of  love. 
The  Wise  Men  returned  to  their  own  country 
to  make  known  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer ; 
the  Shepherds  divulged  the  glad  tidings  in  all 
the  country  round  about ;  holy  Simeon  and 
Anna  rejoiced  that  their  eyes  had  been  per- 
mitted to  see  the  Salvation  of  Israel,  and  they 
spoke  of  Him  to  all  who  looked  for  the  re- 
demption of  their  people  ;  and  so  of  all  the 
others  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  Holy 
Rosary.  Fraternal  charity  is  a  leading  char- 
acteristic of  all. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  love  of  our 
neighbor,  and  forming  a  necessary  consequence 
of  it,  is  zeal  for  his  salvation.  Now,  the  mys- 
teries of  which  the  Holy  Rosary  is  composed 
have  in  all  ages  been  the  wellsprings  from 
which  this  zeal  drew  its  life  and  vigor.  And 
what  more  necessary  in  this  selfish  age,  when 
men  would  seem  to  live  but  to  take  advantage 
of  their  fellow  men  ?  To  such  a  pass  has  the 
world  come  that  human  life  even  is  sacrificed 
for  the  merest  pretext ;  while  in  dealings, 
falsehood  and  deceit  have  become  the  most 
prominent  features.  It  is  painful  to  witness 
how  true  Christian  charity  has  lost  its  hold  on 
the  hearts  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind. 
Unhappy  as  this  state  of  things  would  be  if 
confined  to  the  world  at  large,  it  is  not  so  con- 
fined. Those  to  whom  Christ  declared,  "  You 
are  not  of  the  world,  as  I  am  not  of  the  world," 
are  fast  becoming  infected  with  the  poison  that 
is  preying  on  the  very  vitals  of  society.  How 
promptly  would  not  these  disorders  be  remedied 
if  men  could  be  induced  to  recite  the  Rosary 
with  proper  dispositions,  to  reflect  on  the  les- 
sons it  contains,  and  to  study  to  model  their 
lives  according  to  the  perfect  maxims  of  the 
Gospel  which  it  embodies  !  Here  as  elsewhere 
we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  surpassing  excellence 
of  this  heaven-born  devotion. 

VII. — CONTRITION. 

Who  that  stands  before  the  crucifix,  and 
gazes  upon  the  image  of  the  dying  Victim 
there  suspended  by  four  nails,  even  though  he 
be  ignorant  of  the  great  mystery  of  the  Re- 
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demption,  can  repress  his  emotions  ?  Suffer- 
ings such  as  he  there  sees  will  necessarily  excite 
his  sympathy,  no  matter  how  the  Victim  came 
to  be  condemned  to  them.  But  if  he  is  told 
that  the  Sufferer  submitted  Himself  to  them 
out  of  pure  love,  and  not  from  necessity,  he 
will  find  it  difficult  to  repress  the  exclama- 
tion that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  pagan  cen- 
turion :  "  Indeed,  this  was  the  Son  of  God  ! " 
The  immense  love  which  is  there  presented  to 
the  eyes  of  the  beholder  could  spring  from  no 
other  source  than  a  divine  heart.  But  when 
we  reflect  that  He  there  hangs  in  the  most 
cruel  suffering  because  "the  Lord  has  laid  on 
Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all,"  how  must  we  not 
cry  out  with  the  Psalmist :  "  Who  can  under- 
stand sin  ?  "  Tears  of  contrition,  no  less  than 
of  compassion,  must  flow  from  the  eyes,  and 
feelings  of  sorrow  move  any  heart  that  is 
human  at  the  sight  of  such  a  picture.  When, 
however,  we  go  a  step  further,  as  our  con- 
science bids  us  go,  and  reflect  that  this  sorrow- 
ful picture  was  painted  by  our  sins,  surely  the 
heart  would  not  be  human  that  could  remain 
unmoved. 

Now,  the  Holy  Rosary,  in  presenting  to  us 
the  great  mystery  of  the  Redemption,  is  at 
the  same  time  the  most  wholesome  exercise 
of  the  virtue  of  contrition — that  virtue  so  nec- 
essary for  frail  mortals,  who  offend  in  many 
things,  and  drink  in  iniquity  like  water.  That 
the  sin  of  the  servant  should  have  to  be  atoned 
for  by  the  death  of  the  Master,  the  crime  of 
the  creature  by  the  death  of  the  Creator,  is  a 
motive  for  contrition  which  few  hearts  indeed 
can  resist.  But  the  effect  of  the  picture  is 
heightened  by  the  presence  of  the  Mother  of 
the  Victim,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross, 
and  uniting  her  tears  with  the  Blood  of  her 
Son,  whom  she  willingly  offers  up  for  the  re- 
mission of  our  sins. 

No  further  evidence  of  the  fitness  of  the  Holy 
Rosary  as  an  exercise  of  contrition  need  be  re- 
quired than  the  five  Sorrowful  Mysl  eries.  The 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  where  the  sight  of  the  sins 
of  the  world,  and  the  suffering  and  ignominy 
necessary  to  blot  them,  out,  forced  a  bloody 
sweat  from  our  Divine  Lord  prostrate  on  the 
ground  ;  the  Scourging  at  the  Pillar,  where  the 
same  God  is  lacerated  in  the  most  inhuman  man- 
ner, till  the  lashes,  the  executioners,  the  earth, 
and  the  curious,  heartless  throng  are  stained 
with  the  price  of  man's  redemption  ;  the  Pres- 
entation of  Christ  to  the  excited  multitude, 


when  that  most  horrid  cry  that  ever  ascended 
from  earth  to  heaven,  "  His  Blood  be  upon  us 
and  upon  our  children  !"  welcomed  the  efforts 
of  the  pagan  governor  to  rescue  the  Victim  of 
the  sins  of  men  ;  the  Carrying  of  the  Cross, 
where  the  visible  burden  of  the  second  tree  of 
life  and  the  invisible  weight  of  the  sins  of  the 
world  thrice  threw  the  Son  of  God  to  the 
ground  ;  the  Crucifixion,  where  the  strokes  of 
the  hammer  echoed  amid  the  shouts  of  the  ex- 
cited mob  on  that  memorable  Friday  ; — where 
the  Cross  was  heard  fall  heavily  into  the  hole 
prepared  for  it  in  the  rock,  causing  new  streams 
of  blood  to  issue  from  those  sacred  hands  and 
feet ; — where  the  seven  words  of  the  dying  God 
fell  on  the  still  air  ; — that  scene  at  which  in- 
animate nature  was  moved,  upon  which  the  sun 
refused  to  shed  his  light,  at  which  the  earth 
trembled,  the  rocks  were  rent,  and  the  graves 
gave  up  their  dead  ; — when  the  last  words  of 
the  expiring  Victim,  u  It  is  consummated,"  fell 
upon  the  dispersing  crowd,  causing  even  a  pa- 
gan centurion  to  exclaim  :  "  Indeed,  this  was 
the  Son  of  God  ! " — all  these,  in  their  barest 
outlines,  form  a  picture  sufficient  to  move  a 
heart  of  stone,  and  are  an  exercise  of  con- 
trition that  would  soon  rid  the  world  of  sin, 
did  men  but  reflect  upon  it.  Recite  the  five 
Sorrowful  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary  devoutly, 
and  the  hardest  heart  will  melt,  and  the  dry- 
est  eyes  overflow  with  tears  of  true  contri- 
tion. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


Memorare. 

TV)  EMORARE  !  Through  the  ages, 
J  1 1  Lighting  saint  and  sinner  low, 
Touching  heroes,  poets,  sages, 

With  a  deeper  spirit-glow, 
Comes  the  prayer  of  Mary's  Bernard, 

Potent  now,  as  long  ago, 
When  it  rose  like  incense  heavenward 

Prom  the  groves  of  dark  Citeaux. 

Memorare,  0  Maria! 

That  it  never  hath  been  known 
Earthly  pleading,  Mater  pia, 

Rose  unheeded  to  thy  throne. 
Hear  us,  then,  who  kneel  before,thee 

With  a  love  that  fain  would  grow 
To  the  love  that  Bernard  bore  thee 

In  the  cloisters  of  Citeaux. 

Cassie  M.  O'Hara,  in  the  Irish  Monthly. 
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The   Catholic   Masters  of  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Schools  of  Art. 


BY   OCTAVIA    HKNSKL. 


We  have  seen  that  the  development  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  the  north  of  Europe  limited 
the  Teutonic  masters  to  the  narrow  field  of 
manuscript  illumination  and  easel  pictures;  but 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  art 
of  painting  attained  a  position  of  the  highest 
importance  in  Holland,  Flanders  and  Germany. 
In  the  North  there  were  few  patrons  of  art 
ready  to  recognize  and  encourage  genius ;  ar- 
tists were  forced  to  work  their  way  to  distinc- 
tion through  innumerable  difficulties,  the  best 
years  of  their  lives  being  too  often  wasted  in 
the  weary  struggle.  Still,  in  spite  of  these  re- 
verses, the  simple  truthfulness  of  the  Teutonic 
character  seemed  to  permeate  its  art- work ; 
the  individuality,  originality,  purity  and  dis- 
tinctness of  expression  shown  forth  in  their 
paintings  give  them  a  peculiar  charm  and  value 
all  their  own.  An  able  art  critic*  has  said 
that  the  painting  of  the  South  is  "  aristocratic," 
while  that  of  the  North  of  Europe  is  "  demo- 
cratic." While  agreeing  with  him,  we  would 
suggest  that  the  Southern  artists  were  more 
devotional,  their  types  of  beauty  more  spirit- 
ual, while  the  extreme  realneas,  materialism, 
or  perhaps  truth-to-nature  element  inherent 
in  the  Teutonic  mind  gave  a  realistic,  uncon- 
ventional tone  to  art. 

The  total  destruction  of  the  works  of  the 
earliest  masters  of  the  Flemish  school  by  the 
iconoclasts  in  the  sixteenth  century  renders 
it  impossible  to  trace  the  development  of  that 
great  school  of  which  Hubert  and  John  van 
Eyck  were  such  distinguished  members.  John 
of  Bruges,  of  whom  very  little  is  known,  save 
from  some  exquisite  miniatures  bearing  date 
1371,  now  at  the  Hague,  was  one  of  many  ar- 
tists who  paved  the  way  for  the  great  Catholic 
masters  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  Neth- 
erlands. But  Hubert,  or  Huibrect,  van  Eyck  f  is 
generally  styled  the  "  Father  of  modern  paint- 
ing" in  the  North  of  Europe,  and  occupies 
there  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
Masaccioand  Mantegnain  Italy.  The  history 
of  art  in  the  Low  Countries  shows  us  longer 
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intervals  in  each  stage  of  development ;  other- 
wise it  is  almost  identical  with  the  progress  of 
Italian  art,  and  even  before  Italy  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  painting  in  oil  by  the  Van  Eycks. 

In  the  study  of  art  during  the  Middle  Ages 
we  find  numerous  Catholic  families  living  in 
the  happy  sympathy  of  art-life ;  the  best 
known,  however,  and  one  of  the  most  united 
in  fraternal  love,  are  the  brothers  Hubert, 
John  and  Lambert  van  Eyck,  and  their  sister 
Margaret,  devoted  like  her  brothers  to  art. 
They  belonged  to  a  little  village  of  Limburg 
called  Maas-Eyck,  but  went  to  Bruges  in  or- 
der to  study  painting.  Hubert,  who  was  thirty 
years  older  than  John,  entered  the  religious  fra- 
ternity of  Our  Lady  of  Ghent.  Their  father  had 
been  their  first  instructor,  but  his  children  soon 
surpassed  him.  Mixing  colors  with  oil  had  been 
done  before  their  time,  but  the  process  that 
made  the  Van  Eycks  so  distinguished  was  their 
method  of  combining  oil  with  prepared  resin, 
thus  producing  not  only  a  good  and  colorless 
varnish,  but  avoiding  the  necessity  of  drying 
pictures  in  the  sun.  It  is  said  the  thought  of 
this  combination,  varnish  and  drying  oil,  was 
suggested  to  Hubert  van  Eyck  by  the  cracking 
of  a  picture  in  tempera  which  had  been  exposed 
to  the  sun.  This  discovery  has  been  attributed 
to  John,  for  his  superior  gifts  as  a  portrait  and 
landscape  painter  have  made  his  name  the  most 
famous  of  this  talented  family  ;  however,  John 
was  indebted  to  Hubert  for  instruction,  and 
for  many  years  formed  his  style  from  his  broth- 
er's works.  We  hear  more  of  him,  perhaps,  as 
he  was  early  taken  under  the  patronage  of 
Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  sent  by  him  on 
secret  and  somewhat  sentimental  missions,  for 
the  Duke  employed  him  to  paint  the  portraits 
of  the  beautiful  princesses  who  might  prove 
candidates  for  his  sovereign  hand. 

In  1428,  John  van  Eyck  went  to  Spain  and 
afterwards  to  Portugal,  where  he  painted  the 
Infanta  Isabella,  who  became  Duke  Philip's 
bride.  It  was  at  the  magnificently  sumptu- 
ous marriage  feast  which  commemorated  this 
event  that  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
whose  historic  splendor  gleams  on  the  breast 
of  European  sovereigns  in  our  day,  was  first 
instituted. 

We  are  told  that  Van  Eyck's  court  salary 
was  often  in  arrears,  and  a  report  of  his  neces- 
sities coming  to  the  Duke,  he  sharply  repri- 
manded the  treasurer,  whose  duty  had  been 
neglected,  exclaiming :  u  Where  can  I  find  an- 
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other  Van  Eyck  ! "  His  coloring  and  the  flesh 
tints  of  his  portrait  painting  are  very  beau- 
tiful and  true  to  life,  but  they  possess  little 
spiritual  loveliness,  and  some  of  his  saints  are 
positively  ugly.  At  the  death  of  this  great 
artist,  whose  works  had  shed  such  brilliant 
glory  upon  his  country,  a  stipend  was  given 
to  say  Masses  for  his  eternal  happiness.  These 
were  celebrated  for  three  centuries  on  the  an- 
niversary of  his  death. 

Lambert  and  Margaret  van  Eyck  were  also 
skilful  painters,  but  their  best  works  have  been 
lost  or  destroyed.  Margaret,  like  her  brother 
Hubert,  belonged  to  the  religious  -society  of 
Our  Lady  of  Ghent. 

The  great  picture  of  the  Van  Eycks  (Ado- 
ration of  the  Lamb),  which  Hubert  and  John, 
aided  by  the  whole  family,  worked  on  for  years, 
is  the  altar-piece  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon 
at  Ghent.  It  was  painted  to  adorn  the  mort- 
uary chapel  of  Judocus  Vydt,  a  burgomaster 
of  that  city.  This  extraordinary  picture  was 
painted  upon  two  rows  of  panels,*  seven  at  the 
top  and  five  below.  The  top  row  represents.the 
company  of  heaven,  the  lower  row,  the  adora- 
tion of  the  Lamb,  with  groups  of  hermits,  cru- 
saders, and  judges.  Hubert  died  while  this 
work  was  in  progress,  and  John  completed  the 
picture  six  years  after  his  brother's  death,  f 

Rogier  vander  Weyden  (born  about  the  year 
1400),  known  as  Roger  of  Bruges,  was  the  ri- 
val— not  the  pupil,  as  has  been  supposed — of 
John  van  Eyck.  He  adopted  much  of  John's 
manner,  but  his  religious  pictures  resemble  Hu- 
bert's. To  Roger  is  due  the  invention  of  paint- 
ing on  fixed  canvas  instead  of  panel ;  and  he 
instructed  Hans  Mem  ling,  the  greatest  Flem- 
ish painter,  and  Martin  Schongauer,  the  great- 
est German  master,  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

After  the  death  of  Vander  Weyden,  other 
great  painters  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Van  Eycks,  until  their  school  reached  its  fullest 
development  in  Hans  Memling.J  His  works, 
noted  for  their  delicacy  of  outline  and  softness 
of  coloring,  possess  a  clear  depth  of  shadow  and 
aerial  perspective  never  found  in  the  works  of 

*  All  old  pictures  not  on  plastered  walls  were  on  pan- 
els ;  many  of  them  were  on  the  lids  and  sides  of  chests 
and  presses,  which  were  used  to  hold  sacred  vessels  and 
priestly  raiment. 

t  The  central  portion  of  this  picture  is  still  in  St.  Ba- 
von's  ;  some  of  the  upper  panels  are  in  the  Brussels  Gal- 
lery, and  the  exterior  wings  are  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 

t  1430-1495. 


the  Van  Eycks ;  but  he  lacks  the  minute  fin- 
ishing of  details  so  noticeable  in  Vander  Wey- 
den. There  is  a  tradition  which  tells  us  that 
Memling  was  a  poor  soldier  relieved  by  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  at  Bruges,  and  that  he  ex- 
ecuted the  celebrated  Reliquary  of  St.  Ursula, 
a  shrine  in  the  Gothic  style,  on  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  martyred  princess  is  represented  in 
a  series  of  miniature  paintings  full  of  tender, 
exquisite  beauty.  The  Seven  Joys  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich,  and  the 
Marriage  of  St.  Catharine,  in  the  Hospital  of 
St.  John  at  Bruges,  are  his  principal  works. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Antwerp,  which  was  the  commercial  capital  of 
Belgium,  became  the  chief  resort  of  the  disci- 
ples of  the  Van  Eycks ;  but  it  was  a  mere  tran- 
sition period :  Flemish  art  did  not  reach  its 
highest  splendor  until  the  seventeenth  century. 
Quintin  Matsys,  the  blacksmith  of  Antwerp, 
born  at  Louvain  in  1460,  was  the  greatest  Flem- 
ish painter  of  his  day.  Although  he  worked  as 
a  smith,  he  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  family 
of  painters,  which  most  probable  fact  somewhat 
detracts  from  the  romance  of  his  history.  An 
artist  in  Antwerp  offered  the  hand  and  dowry 
of  his  daughter  to  the  painter  who  should  paint 
the  best  picture.  This  young  girl  was  loved 
by  Matsys,  so  the  resolute  blacksmith  studied 
art,  entered  the  lists,  and  carried  off,  by  the  ex- 
cellency of  his  picture,  the  maiden  and  her  fort- 
une from  his  more  experienced  rivals.  There 
seems  to  be  some  truth  to  this  story,  for  on  a 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  Quintin  Matsys  in  the 
cathedral  of  Antwerp  is  a  Latin  inscription, 
which  may  be  thus  translated  : 
"  'Twas  wedded  love  which  taught  the  smith  to  paint. " 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  source  of  his 
inspiration,  he  was  a  wonderfully  apt  scholar. 
His  works  are  remarkable  for  beauty  of  form, 
delicacy  of  finish,  clearness  in  coloring,  and 
a  reverential  spirit.  His  draperies  are  more 
gracefully  managed  than  by  contemporary  ar- 
tists, and  his  sacred  figures  are  grand  and  dig- 
nified. His  Descent  from  the  Cross,  now  in  the 
Antwerp  Museum,  was  the  picture  of  the  cath- 
edral until  Rubens'  masterpiece  on  the  same 
subject  took  its  place.  Matsys  has  followed  the 
traditional  grouping  of  this  divine  tragedy  ; 
his  figures  are  marked  by  individuality,  and 
their  attitudes  are  full  of  expression  and  pa- 
thetic beauty.  He  did  not  always  paint  relig- 
ious subjects,  but  excelled  in  portraying  famil- 
iar figures  from  daily  life  ;  thus  foreshadowing 
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the  peculiar  direction  of  that  genre  painting 
which  the  school  of  Flemish  art  would  take  in 
the  distant  future. 

The  painters  of  Flanders,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  made  an  unfortunate  attempt  to  com- 
bine the  peculiar  excellencies  of  the  school  of 
the  Van  Eycks  with  that  of  the  Italian  Cinque- 
cento  masters,  and  in  so  doing  lost  their  best 
qualities  :  their  truth  to  nature,  and  their  in- 
dividuality ;  thus  it  was  that  the  decline  of  art 
began  in  what  may  be  called  the  early  Flemish 
school. 

The  Guild  of  St.  Luke  at  Antwerp  boasted 
many  celebrated  painters  from  Jan  Gossart, 
better  known  as  Mabuse  (1532),  the  follower 
of  Matsys,  to  Jan  von  Schoreel  (1550),  who 
first  introduced  the  Italian  style  into  Holland. 
After  him  came  Pieter  Brueghel,  commonly 
called  "Peasant  Brueghel,"  from  the  subjects 
of  his  paintings.  Portrait  painting  rose  to 
great  excellence  in  this  school,  and  among  its 
best  masters  should  be  mentioned  Sir  Antonis 
Mor,  a  Dutchman  by  birth,  but  a  Fleming  in 
art.  He  was  court  painter  to  Queen  Mary  of 
England,  and  was  much  'patronized  by  Philip 
II  of  Spain. 

Cornells  de  Vos,  who  died  in  1651,  is  best 
seen  in  his  portrait  of  Abraham  Grapheus,  a 
servant  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke,  with  the  Guild 
plate.  It  is  in  the  Antwerp  Gallery, — a  re- 
markably natural  portrait,  pride  and  dignity 
of  office  in  every  line  of  the  stern  face,  as  the 
trusted  servant  stands  beside  the  table  where 
treasures  of  the  goldsmith's  and  silversmith's 
art  are  so  richly  portrayed. 

At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  land- 
scape painting  received  great  impulse  and  im- 
provement through  the  Bril  brothers  of  Ant- 
werp. Pauwel  Bril  (1556-1626),  especially  re- 
markable for  the  harmony  of  his  colors  and  the 
lights  in  his  pictures,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
future  masters,  Rubans  and  Claude  Lorraine. 
Jail  Brueghel,  son  of  the  elder  Brueghel,  must 
be  mentioned,  for  he  it  was  who  painted  the 
backgrounds  for  Rubans  and  other  celebrated 
masters. 

The  early  Dutch  school  of  Haarlem  was 
merely  an  offshoot  from  the  school  of  Bruges. 
From  Vander  Weyden's  great  contemporary, 
Albert  van  Onwater,  its  founder,  one  of  the 
earliest  painters  of  Holland  to  represent  land- 
scape, to  Adrien  vander  Venne,  whose  por- 
traits, landscapes  and  genre  paintings  seem  to 
combine  Dutch  realism  with  classic  feeling — 


not  forgetting  the  marine  painters,  a  depart- 
ment of  art  in  which  the  Dutch,  later,  attained 
great  excellence,  especially  under  Cornelisz 
Vroom,  Adam  Willaarts,  and  Jan  Peeters — 
Dutch  art  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies may  be  sufficiently  studied  in  the  art 
collections  of  Munich,  Berlin  and  Antwerp. 


A  Word  in  Season. 


BY   CLOUDLET. 


" Going  to  a  convent!"  exclaimed  Lena 
Brooks,  very  emphatically,  to  her  friend  Mag- 
gie Lyons.  " Are  you  insane  ?  " 

"  Ha !  ha ! — I  do  not  feel  the  least  like  in- 
sanity," was  the  reply,  with  a  merry,  rippling 
laugh. 

"Well,  then,  humor  my  caprice,  and  en- 
lighten me  on  this  strange  resolution."  And 
with  these  words  Lena  threw  herself  into  an 
arm-chair,  her  face  full  of  curiosity  and  amaze- 
ment. 

"  You  remember  when  you  left  me  on  the 
cars  the  day  I  started  for  the  city,  you  mo- 
tioned me  to  observe  the  person  directly  oppo- 
site. I  presume  it  did  not  occur  to  you  that 
my  future  was  to  be  influenced  by  that  strange 
man  ;  nevertheless  such  was  the  case.  At  the 
first  station  beyond  ours,  a  gay  company  of  ac- 
tors and  actresses  came  into  the  car,  and  the 
man  with  a  leather  girdle,  who  proved  to  be  a 
Passionist  monk,  had  to  share  his  seat  with  one 
of  them.  He  did  not  appear  to  notice  anything 
that  was  going  on  around  him,  but  seemed 
lost  in  his  own  thoughts.  Finally,  the  players 
began  to  bandy  jokes  back  and  forth  among 
themselves,  utterly  disregarding  his  presence. 
But  once,  when  their  innuendoes  became  too 
coarse  to  be  unnoticed,  the  Passionist  turned 
towards  the  person  who  sat  beside  him,  and, 
with  the  sweetest  and  most  intelligent  of 
smiles,  asked  :  l  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Miss, 
to  question  your  own  soul  as  to  who  created 
you,  and  for  what  purpose  ? '  Oh,  Lena,  I  never 
in  my  life  saw  such  a  sudden  change  as  passed 
over  the  countenances  of  those  people  under 
the  glance  of  that  pale-faced,  austere  religious ! 
They  acted  as  if  they  felt,  as  I  did,  that  a  su- 
perior being  was  in  their  midst.  After  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  the  silence  of  which  no  one 
dared  to  interrupt,  with  his  mild  but  penetrat- 
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ing  glance  still  fixed  on  the  one  he  seemed 
to  address  particularly,  as  if  he  read  her  soul, 
and  knew  it  to  be  capable  of  more  noble  re- 
solves than  the  others,  he  continued :  '  There 
are  those  whose  volatile  natures  permit  them 
to  be  led  blindly  to  their  own  damnation ;  if 
such  would  be  saved,  and  secure  the  design  of 
their  creation,  they  must  withdraw  from  the 
world  by  which  they  are  decoyed.' 

"Having  uttered  these  words  with  awful 
earnestness,  he  resumed  his  former  attitude  of 
abstraction,  but  in  so  doing  his  eye  fell  on  me. 
The  grace  of  God  was  in  that  glance.  He' 
spoke  to  me  by  means  of  it,  and  announced  His 
will ;  and  by  His  grace  I  am  going  to  follow 
it. 

u  Our  silence  was  still  unbroken  when  the 
conductor  opened  the  door  and  screamed  out 
the  name  of  the  next  station  ;  then,  turning 
with  a  reverent  manner  towards  the  strange 
man  in  coarse  garments,  added,  politely  :  '  Fa- 
ther, this  is  your  station,  I  believe.1  Next 
time  the  conductor  passed  through  the  car 
two  or  three  heads  were  thrust  forward  to  ar- 
rest his  progress  and  make  the  inquiry,  '  Who 
is  that  man  ? '  The  curiosity  and  interest  he 
had  excited  was  shared  by  all  who  had  seen 
him.  The  conductor  replied :  '  That  gentle- 
man is  the  superior  of  the  priests  that  live  up 
north  of  here.' 

"  I  believe  I  reflected  more  that  day  than  in 
my  whole  life  before,  and  was  persuaded  that 
I  am  just  one  of  those  volatile  characters  the 
Father  designated^  I  lose  myself  in.  society, 
and  have  felt  for  years  past  that  I  was  not  do- 
ing as  God  would  have  me — that  I  was  wasting 
my  life.  I  do  not  blame  you  for  laughing,  and 
thinking  it  a  strange  idea  for  one  like  me  to 
think  of  entering  a  convent ;  I  do  not  wonder 
at  you  when  I  reflect  on  the  frivolity  of  my 
past  life.  I  was  frivolous,  not  because  I  was 
made  of  different  clay  from  serious-minded 
people,  but  precisely  because  I  did  not  think ; 
and  that  Father  set  me  thinking,  and  it  led  to 
what  you  have  heard.  That  picture  over  your 
head  I  pride  myself  on,  because  the  design  is 
original :  it  all  grew  up  in  my  own  mind  pre- 
vious to  any  attempt  to  put  it  on  canvas.  It 
is  my  pet  picture,  because  my  own  ideal  is  rep- 
resented in  it  more  perfectly  than  in  any  other. 
Would  it  not  be  a  monstrous  disappointment 
to  me  if  that  creation  of  mine  were  to  start 
from  the  canvas  to  deform  itself,  and  become 
a  horrid  caricature  of  what  I  intended  ?  Do 


you  not  think  that  Almighty  God  has  as  much 
reason  to  love  His  own  designs,  created  upon 
ideals  which  for  all  eternity  were  known  in 
Himself,  as  we  have  to  love  what  we  find  in 
ourselves  ?  Well,  I  am  one  of  those  designs 
of  His,  only  partly  finished  by  the  gift  of  a 
rational  mind,  which  enables  me  to  do  just 
what  I  supposed  my  picture  to  do  :  either  to  co- 
operate in  perfecting  the  superstructure  accord- 
ing to  the  Creator's  plan,  or  turn  it  into  a  car- 
icature of  the  same.  This  last  is  what  I  have 
been  doing  so  far,  notwithstanding  my  Chris- 
tian education,  and  now,  Lena,  it  is  time  to 
make  a  'new  departure';  and  having  learned 
to  know  my  own  foolishness,  and  that  I  shall 
not  think  while  I  live  as  I  have  been  doing,  I 
am  going  to  a  convent  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Maggie  Lyons,  and  as  my  resolution  is  pro- 
tected by  the  advice  of  my  confessor." 

Lena  by  this  time  was  weeping  as  if  her 
heart  would  break,  but  she  managed  to  say : 
"  Have  we  not  from  the  day  we  put  on  mourn- 
ing, you  for  your  mother,  and  I  for  mine,  been 
called  '  The  Siamese  Twins,'  and  '  The  Insep- 
arable Orphans '  ?  Was  it  not  by  you  that  I 
was  initiated  into  the  same  society  you  are  now 
resolved  to  abandon  ?  You  will  have  to  take 
me  with  you  if  you  go  to  a  convent." 

God  heard  these  words,  and  blessed  the  res- 
olution. The  angels  are  now  watching  the 
fulfilment  of  two  vocations, — the  one  working 
itself  out  in  the  retirement  of  a  Benedictine 
cloister,  the  other  in  a  hospital  conducted  by 
the  Daughters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 


The   Secret  of  De  Talleyrand's  Con- 
version. 


A  propos  of  1'Abbe  Lagrange's  article  on 
the  conversion  and  death  of  Prince  de  Talley- 
rand, 1'Abbe  Tholon  publishes  the  following 
edifying  details.  Bishop  Dupanloup  himself, 
who  reconciled  the  unfortunate  Prince  to  the 
Church  in  1838,  whilst  Vicar-General  of  Paris, 
told  them  to  the  writer : 

Mgr.  Dupanloup  was  in  the  habit  of  paying 
a  yearly  visit  to  his  mother;  and  that  very 
year— 1838— shortly  after  the  death  of  de  Tal- 
leyrand, he  stopped  at  the  Seminary  -of  Belley 
on  his  way  to  Savoie,  where  the  pious  old  lady 
resided.  The  papers  were  filled  with  accounts 
of  the  great  event,  and  superiors  and  profes- 
sors were  anxious  to  hear  the  consoling  ac- 
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count  of  the  last  moments  of  de  Talleyrand 
from  the  lips  of  the  one  who  had  been  the  in- 
strument of  God's  infinite  mercy.  The  Prince 
had  signed  a  full  retractation  of  all  his  errors, 
and  a  complete  submission  to  Mother  Church  ; 
he  had  made  a  general  confession,  and  prepared 
himself  humbly  for  death,  which  he  met  with 
full  consciousness. 

"  To  what  do  you  attribute  his  conversion  ?" 
they  asked  of  Mgr.  Dupanloup. 

"  I  put  the  same  question  to  the  Prince 
in  his  last  moments,"  replied  the  Vicar- Gen- 
eral. "In  answer,  he  pointed  to  his  scapular, 
which  he  held  pressed  to  his  heart,  and  which 
I  had  not  previously  noticed,  showed  me  the 
picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  affection- 
ately kissed  the  livery  of  our  Blessed  Mother, 
which  he  bedewed  with  his  tears." 

Is  not  this  a  striking  example  of  the  power 
of  Mary,  and  of  her  mercy  for  sinners  ?  If  she 
thus  recalled  from  the  very  limits  of  evil  a 
great  mind  that  was  a  standing  scandal  to  the 
Church  for  half  a  century,  but  who  had  been 
faithful  to  a  little  secret  devotion  in  her  honor, 
how  much  confidence  should  we  not  have  in  her 
maternal  protection  in  these  days  of  scandal 
and  difficulties ! 

C.  P.  M. 
—          •  »  • 

Full  of  Grace. 


A  great  sinner  once  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  St.  Bernard,  acknowledging  that  by 
his  sins  he  had  lost  the  grace  of  God,  and  de- 
claring that  on  account  of  their  enormity  he 
despaired  of  ever  recovering  it.  Full  of  com- 
passion, St.  Bernard  said  to  him  :  u  Not  so, 
my  son  !  you  must  not  despair ;  for  behold, 
even  if  you  feared  not  to  obtain  pardon  of  God, 
still  must  you  hope  to  find  it  through  Mary. 
Not  in  vain  is  she  called  full  of  grace."  Here- 
upon St.  Bernard  took  up  the  Bible,  opened  it, 
pointed  out  to  the  weeping  penitent  the  pas- 
sage in  St.  Luke,  "  Fear  not,  Mary,  for  thou 
hast  found  grace  with  God."  Then  the  Saint 
said :  "  Do  you  understand  these  words,  my 
son  ?  Mary  hath  found  grace  !  Did  she  ever 
lose  grace,  that  she  should  find  it  again  ?  God 
forbid !  But  one  can  find  what  others  have 
lost.  It  is  you  that,  through  sin,  have  lost  the 
grace  of  God,  and  Mary  has  found  that  lost 
treasure.  Arise,  therefore,  and  hasten  to  the 
Mother  of  God,  throw  yourself  on  your  knees 
before  her  and  address  her  thus  :  "  0  Mother  of 


divine  grace,  behold  me,  a  wretched  sinner ;  I 
have  lost  the  grace  of  God,  and  thou  hast 
found  it.  Mother,  give  me  back  my  lost 
treasure ;  procure  my  reconciliation  with  thy 
divine  Son,  and  help  me  that  I  may  sin  no 
more ! " 

The  poor  sinner  was  comforted.  He  hast- 
ened to  the  Church,  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Mary's  statue,  wept  bitterly  for  his  sins,  per- 
formed worthy  penance,  and  thus  recovered 
the  grace  of  God,  which  he  carefully  preserved 
till  death. 


Catholic  Notes. 

The  numerous  clients  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  who 
have  contributed  towards  the  erection  of  the  mag- 
nificent Dome  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
which  is  intended  as  a  national  monument  to  our 
august  Patroness,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  un- 
dertaking is  fast  approaching  completion.  A  large 
force  of  workmen  have  been  employed  for  months 
past,  and  the  favorable  weather  has  enabled  them 
to  make  great  progress.  Externally,  the  immense 
structure  is  almost  finished,  and  before  many  weeks 
have  passed  will  be  ready  to  become  the  pedestal  of 
the  largest  statue  of  our  Lady  in  the  United  States, 
when  it  will  form  the  grandest  monument  erected 
to  her  honor  in  all  America.  Much,  of  course, 
remains  to  be  done,  but  it  will  be  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  admit  of  constant  prosecution  at  all 
seasons. 

From  the  beautiful  and  majestic  contour  of  the 
Dome,  one  can  form  some  idea  of  how  it  will  appear 
when  surmounted  by  the  colossal  gilt  statue  now 
awaiting  its  assumption.  We  long  to  behold  the 
consummation  of  this  labor  of  faith  and  love  ;  then 
we  shall  feel  that  some  reparation  has  been  made 
for  all  who  forget  that  she  can  never  be  too  much 
honored  whom  God  Himself  has  honored  so  highly. 
We  feel  sure  that  the  devout  clients  of  Mary  in 
every  part  of  the  Union  will  rejoice  at  the  erection 
of  so  grand  a  monument  in  her  behalf  at  a  time 
when  it  is  proposed  to  do  similar  honor  in  the  Cap- 
ital of  the  nation  to  the  memory  of  one  whose  in- 
fluence in  the  XVIth  century  led  so  many  away 
from  the  Church  which  all  men  are  commanded  to 
hear,  and  where  alone  Mary  is  loved  and  truly  hon- 
ored.   

The  Boston  papers  of  last  week  published  accounts 
of  a  remarkable  cure  effected  at  the  mission  church 
of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  in  that  city.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  cure  was  the  daughter  of  Col.  P.  T.  Han- 
ley,  who  since  her' eighth  year — she  is  now  sixteen 
years  old — has  been  afflicted  by  a  subtle  disease  of 
the  spine,  which  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs. 
The  physicians  considered  the  case  a  hopeless  one, 
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and  for  more  than  a  year  past  the  girl  has  hardly 
left  her  bed.  She  suffered  great  pain,  and  was  en- 
tirely without  strength.  Some  friends  of  the  fam- 
ily having  advised  them  to  make  a  novena  to  Our 
Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  the  sufferer  was  brought 
to  the  church  every  day  for  nine  days,  to  plead  for 
her  recovery  at  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
The  novena  concluded  on  Saturday.  After  receiv- 
ing Holy  Communion,  without  any  help  whatever, 
Grace  got  up  and  walked  to  her  crutches,  picked 
them  up,  and,  accompanied  by  her  overjoyed 
friends,  went  home  (two  blocks  away)  on  foot. 

She  says  :  "After  repeating  the  prayer,  and  re- 
ceiving Holy  Communion,  I  felt  faint,  and  every- 
thing began  to  swim  around  and  look  dark.  Fear- 
ing I  was  going  to  faint  away,  I  looked  towards  my 
aunt.  All  at  once  I  felt  strong  and  well.  I  was 
sure  I  was  cured.  Then  I  got  up  and  walked  to 
the  rail  and  knelt  down  unaided.  I  never  was  able 
to  kneel  before." 

Col.  Hanley  stated  that  he  had  expended  many 
thousands  of  dollars  in  doctors'  bills,  and  had 
long  ago  despaired  of  his  child's  recovery.  "Any- 
body who  saw  that  little  girl  one  week  ago," 
said  he,  "  and  watched  how  she  labored  to  move 
about,  would  not  recognize  her  to-day.  I  tell  you 
it  is  the  work  of  God.  I  can  hardly  believe  my 
own  eyes." 

One  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  family,  and  who  has  known  the  young  girl  for 
years,  verifies  the  fact  of  the  cure. 


The  Roman  correspondent  of  The  Weekly  Reg- 
ister relates  that  Father  de  Martinis,  missionary  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  member  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Index,  was  reading  his  breviary  on  the 
night  of  the  terrible  earthquake  at  Casamiccola. 
He  had  spent  the  day  in  the  confessional.  To  him, 
as  to  others,  came  the  roar  and  the  darkness  and 
the  rocking  and  shattering.  Flying  from  the  house, 
he  stumbled  over  a  little  child,  whom  he  caught 
up  and  carried  away.  The  child  struggled  and 
screamed  furiously  until  Father  de  Martinis  laid 
him  down  in  a  place  of  safety.  And  then  the  priest 
began  an  awful  pilgrimage  through  the  darkness, 
climbing  and  stumbling,  following  wherever  the 
moans  and  screams  of  the  injured  called  him,  and 
repeating  aloud,  without  intermission,  the  Act  of 
Contrition  and  the  Absolution  of  the  dying.  Thus 
he  spent  the  whole  night.  Sometimes  his  voice 
rang  through  a  space  of  utter  silence,  when,  per- 
haps, it  reached  the  ears  of  many  speechless. 
Sometimes  it  was  mingled  with  some  of  the  horri- 
ble choruses  of  cries  and  sobs  which  rose  together 
and  died  again.  Not  a  hundred,  but  a  thousand 
times  did  his  tongue  utter  the  formula  of  sorrow 
and  forgiveness.  

One  of  the  rarest  books  in  the  English  language, 
from  the  early  press  of  Caxton,  has  just  been  sold 


"from  the  library  of  a  nobleman,"  in  a  large  book 
sale,  lasting  several  days,  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs. 
Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge,  London.  This  prec- 
ious book  is  the  "  Lyf  of  Our  Ladye  "  (in  verse), 
black  letter.  It  is  almost  unique  as  a  perfect  copy, 
having  been  collated  as  such  ;  Lowndes  could  not 
cite  any  complete  copy  ever  sold  by  auction  in  his 
time.  It  is  beautifully  bound  in  Russia  super  ex- 
tra, covered  with  blind  tooling  in  the  old  style, 
and  with  gilt  gaufre  edges.  Altogether  it  was 
a  most  covetable  book  for  all  bibliomaniacs.  The 
result  was  that  it  was  the  subject  of  a  lively  con- 
test which  led  to  its  being  run  up  to  the  extra- 
ordinary sum  of  £880.  The  purchaser  was  a  Mr. 
Quoritch.  

Very  Rev.  Father  Carberry,  socivs  of  the  Mas- 
ter-General of  the  Dominicans  and'one  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  order,  has  been  appointed 
Bishop  of  Hamilton,  Canada. 


A  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Panza, 
Ischia,  were  saved  from  an  awful  death  during  the 
recent  earthquake,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  out  of  doors,  accompanying  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament to  a  sick  bed. 


The  Rev.  Father  Patrick  (Duggan),  O.S.F., 
who  died  recently  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  of  cholera, 
is  recommended  to  the  prayers  of  our  readers. 
Father  Duggan  was  born  in  Waterford,  Ireland, 
where  he  began  his  studies  for  the  priesthood, 
completing  them  in  Italy.  Some  years  after  his 
ordination  he  came  to  this  country  and  labored  in 
the  mission  of  Sulphur  Springs,  Miss.  His  de- 
voted services  there  during  the  yellow-fever 
scourge  of  1878  are  well  remembered.  Whilst 
ministering  to  the  sick  he  himself  was  stricken 
down  and  came  very  near  dying.  After  his  re- 
covery he  returned  to  Italy  and  entered  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order.  As  soon  as  the  usual  term  of  pro- 
bation was  completed  he  was  professed  and  sent  as 
a  missionary  to  the  Holy  Land.  After  laboring  for 
some  time  in  Bethlehem  and  other  places,  he  was 
transferred  to  Cairo  where  he  acted  as  chaplain  to 
the  British  forces.  When  the  cholera  broke  out, 
Father  Patrick  devoted  himself  with  his  accus- 
tomed zeal  to  the  sick  and  dying,  braving  the  dan- 
ger of  death  every  hour.  While  thus  at  his  post, 
he  was  stricken  down  and  soon  succumbed  to  the 
dread  disease.  A  beautiful  close  for  a  life  full  of 
virtues  and  good  works. 

May  he  rest  in  peace ! 


We  regret  to  announce  the  demise  of  the  Rev. 
James  Hennessy,  of  St.  Peter's  Church^  Great  Bar- 
rington,  Mass.,  which  occurred  suddenly  on  the 
25th  ult. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  Ave  Maria. 
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New  Publications. 

UNION  WITH  OUK  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST  IN  His  PRIN- 
CIPAL M  YSTBIUK8.  For  All  Seasons  of  the  Year.  By 
the  Rev.  Fr.  John  Baptist  Saint-Jure,  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  New  York  :  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co.,  81  Bar- 
clay Street.  Price,  $1. 

The  writings  of  Father  Saint- Jure  are  too  well 
known  to  require  any  special  recommendation. 
"  Union  with  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  is  a  work  of 
singular  spirituality  and  great  depth  of  piety.  It 
will  be  found  most  valuable,  not  only  to  religious, 
but  to  all  those  who  desire  to  consecrate  their  daily 
life  by  systematic  meditation.  Of  the  many  vol- 
umes of  meditations  on  sacred  subjects  which  have 
appeared  of  late  years,  few  have  impressed  us  as 
being  more  powerful,  searching  and  deep. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  ADVOCATE  AND 
RECORD  OF  LIFE  AND  SUFFERINGS  IN  HEATHEN 
LANDS.  With  American  Supplement.  51  Courtland 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  Published  Quarterly.  Annual 
subscription,  25  cts. 

The  very  title  of  this  periodical  proclaims  that 
it  must  be  of  interest,  for  what  can  be  more  thrill- 
ing than  the  life  and  sufferings  of  the  martyrs, 
not  only  those  of  olden  times,  but  still  more  those 
of  our  own  day  ?  We  find  in  the  present  number 
very  edifying  accounts  of  some  of  the  martyrs  of 
Cochin  China,  besides  other  useful  and  entertain- 
ing reading.  The  illustrations  are  numerous.  We 
wish  the  Advocate  great  success. 


— The  Art  Amateur  for  September,  continu- 
ing its  designs  for  dessert  plates,  gives  us  one 
with  clover  heads,  half  and  full  blown,  with  leaves, 
in  which  the  characteristics  are  well  kept.  Any 
seeming  confusion  will  be  removed  by  the  color 
in  painting.  The  series  is  a  very  beautiful  one. 
For  the  embroideries,  a  pattern  of  great  excel- 
lence and  one  to  be  recommended  for  ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes,  is  the  Passion  vine,  with  stem,  ten- 
drils, leaves,  buds  and  flowers.  It  is  very  clear  in 
its  forms,  and  admirably  suited  to  a  chasuble.  A 
very  slight  adaptation  of  the  pattern  would  make 
it  complete  for  a  set  of  Lenten  vestments.  As  we 
said  in  some  of  our  articles  upon  Industries,  years 
ago,  the  Passion  flower  admits  of  three  tints  :  pale 
greenish  white,  with  purple  centre;  the  usual  pur- 
ple, and  a  deep  crimson  ;  thus  treated,  the  Passion 
vine  is  of  great  beauty.  E.  A.  S. 

NOTE. — We  refer  the  readers  of  THE  "  AVE  MARIA  " 
to  "A  Day  in  Quebec,"  by  E.  L.  D.,  in  No.  34,  for  the 
description  of  the  vestments  in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathe- 
dral, especially  for  that  worn  on  All  Souls'  Day:  "  black 
Lyons  velvet  with  silver  cypress  and  poppies.  The  tra- 
ditions of  the  Church  symbols  are  all  on  the  side  of 
beauty  and  poetic  fitness.  Our  favorite  poppies  have 
been  in  use  for  centuries. 


Uouth's  Department. 


Julian  Mendoza. 


A   TALE  OF    THE    REVOLUTIONS. 


IV. 

OME  months  later,  in  the  dusk 
of  a  stormy  evening,  Julian 
quitted  the  office  and  strolled 
listlessly  up  and  down  several 
narrow  by-streets,  with  a  sul- 
len and  apparently  undecided  air. 
At  length  he  halted,  and  entered 
a  house  with  which  he  seemed  to  be 
familiar.  It  was,  in  outward  appear- 
ance, a  common  restaurant.  Low  and  smoky, 
it  was  crowded  with  old  wornout  furniture, 
and  had  a  little  square  latticed  window,  which 
barely  admitted  light  sufficient  to  render  things 
discernible. 

A  number  of  dark-visaged  men,  touched 
their  hats  as  the  young  clerk  entered.  The 
latter,  without  noticing  the  salutation,  passed 
them,  and  penetrated  into  an  inner  room, 
where  several  respectably  dressed  youths  were 
seated  at  table,  who  welcomed  Julian  with  a 
round  of  smiling  nods,  and  an  offer  of  a  bottle  of 
liquor  which  was  in  circulation  among  them. 
He  acknowledged  the  former  by  tasting  the 
latter,  and  then  took  a  seat  himself.  An  under- 
toned  conversation  quickly  sprung  up,  which 
continued  uninterrupted,  save  when  one  or  two 
other  boon  companions  dropped  in,  till  a  sup- 
per, consisting  of  a  great  variety  and  profusion 
of  viands,  was  served  up.  The  company  then 
sat  down  to  gaming  and  drinking  ;  these  were 
continued  till  after  midnight.  From  the  in- 
fluence of  the  exhilarating  liquor,  a  rather  in- 
decorous and  boisterous  conversation  was  com- 
menced by  two  or  three  of  the  company,  who 
found  it  difficult  to  agree  as  to  certain  doughty 
exploits  performed  by  them  during  the  recent 
revolution.  In  the  course  of  the  contest,  one, 
addressing  himself  to  no  person  in  particu- 
lar, related,  in  an  incoherent  and  somewhat 
unintelligible  manner,  how  he  had  entrapped 
a  number  of  priests  into  the  hands  of  the  law, 
and  so  into  jail. 

Although,  from  the  circumstance  that  sev- 
eral of  the  others  were  at  the  same  time  re- 
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counting  similar  deeds  of  heroism,  the  drift  of 
his  boasting  was  little  noticed  or  understood, 
there  was  one  whose  ear  drank  in  the  sounds 
with  avidity,  and  who,  to  a  close  obser/er, 
would  for  a  while  fiave  appeared  almost  thun- 
derstruck. A  chord  had  been  touched  that 
vibrated  through  his  whole  frame ;  a  stinging 
recollection  rose  to  his  mind,  and  a  feeling  of 
remorse  as  violent  as  his  late  conduct  had 
been  vicious ;  he  bitterly  thought  of  the  night 
when  ruffian  bayonets  had  torn  his  guardian 
from  his  arms,  and  buried  him  in  a  dungeon  ; 
he  felt  that  if  that  act  had  never  been  perpe- 
trated, he  should  then  be  happy  in  his  inno- 
cence, and  have  never  been  a  witness,  nay,  an 
accomplice,  of  the  vices  of  his  libertine  com- 
panions. Maddened  with  wine,  smarting  un- 
der a  heavy  loss  which  he  had  experienced  since 
his  connection  with  the  gaming  tables,  and 
devoured  by  remorse  of  conscience  and  the 
vivid  recollection  of  the  friend  of  his  youth, 
he  ground  his  teeth  with  excess  of  rage,  and 
scowled  intensely  on  the  unconscious  and  al- 
most insensible  boaster.  Dark  thoughts  of 
revenge  rolled  like  billows  over  his  irritated 
mind. 

An  hour  had  not  passed  since  the  company 
had  risen  from  the  gaming-table,  when  several 
became  totally  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
their  friends,  and  even  of  their  own  existence, 
while  others,  singly  and  at  intervals,  quitted 
the*  apartment. 

Meantime  the  whirl  of  mingled  recollec- 
tions and  remorse  bad  been  each  moment  gain- 
ing strength  in  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  Ju- 
lian. An  intense  thirst  for  revenge  had  seized 
on  his  naturally  impetuous  heart;  and  when 
the  unfortunate  boaster  at  length  quaffed  off 
his  last  glass,  and,  seizing  his  hat,  staggered 
out  of  the  apartment,  he  stealthily  rose  and 
followed.  In  the  outer  room  all  was  silence 
and  darkness.  Most  of  the  individuals  who  had 
congregated  there  early  in  the  preceding  even- 
ing had  departed,  and  the  rest  were  slumber- 
ing heavily  on  benches  and  tables.  Familiar 
with  such  scenes,  the  two  youths  felt  their 
way  to  the  door,  which  was  unlocked,  and 
which  opened  at  the  first  effort.  On  the  out- 
side, a  dim  light  was  thrown  on  the  surround- 
ing objects  by  an  oil  lamp  as  it  swung  creak- 
ing to  and  fro  in  the  gusts  of  wind  which  at 
intervals  swept  the  narrow  street.  Not  a  soul 
was  to  be  seen.  The  winds  roared  frightfully ; 
the  heavens  burst  asunder  at  times,  and  belched 


forth  masses  of  lurid  flame,  while  the  thunder 
rolled  and  the  lightening  flashed,  as  if  the  uni- 
verse were  falling  in  pieces. 

The  young  men  instinctively  drew  back  for 
a  moment  ere  they  encountered  the  violence 
of  the  terrible  storm.  Julian  took  one  more 
glance  on  either  side  of  the  street,  then  has- 
tily drew  his  dagger,  and  plunged  it  into  the 
breast  of  his  companion.  But,  as  if  instan- 
taneously sensible  of  the  magnitude  of  his 
crime,  he  caught  him  as  he  fell,  and  laid  him 
gently  on  the  ground.  Then  he  gazed  wildly 
around  him  in  a  species  of  delirium.  In  an- 
other instant  the  sense  of  his  danger  aroused 
him  to  action.  He  flung  down  his  dagger  and 
hurriedly  strode  away,  he  knew  not,  cared  not 
whither,  so  that  he  went  farther  from  the  scene 
of  his  crime.  As  he  passed  the  various  civic 
patrols,  he  mechanically  answered  their  chal- 
lenge, "  Who  goes  there  ?  "  by  the  usual  reply, 
uYour  friend."  At  length  calmer  reflection 
began  to  open  his  eyes  to  a  clearer  view  of 
his  critical  situation.  Suddenly  changing  his 
route,  he  took  his  way  directly  to  the  river  side, 
threading  his  path  through  narrow  by-streets 
till  he  came  to  a  small  dock,  some  ten  yards 
square,  in  which  were  several  small  river  boats. 
The  water  in  the  dock  was  but  slightly  agitated, 
whereas  the  river  outside  was  foaming  and 
swelling  fearfully.  The  storm  in  the  heavens 
was  rather  on  the  increase.  Julian  paused ;  all 
his  hopes  lay  in  crossing  the  river.  He  hastily 
examined  the  few  boats  in  the  dock  :  all  were 
empty  but  one,  in  which  there  lay,  in  a  kind  of 
shed  made  of  the  sail,  a  fisherman  in  deep  sleep. 
Julian  awoke  him,  and  inquired  if  he  would 
cross  the  river.  The  man  arose,  looked  abroad, 
and  refused,  swearing  that  his  boat  could  not 
ride  in  such  a  sea. 

"Better  perish  in  the  waters  than  on  the 
gallows,"  thought  the  youth.  "  Here,  man,"  he 
said,  "  these  gold  pieces  are  yours  if  you  land 
me  on  the  other  side  before  daylight." 

"Cannot  do  it,"  replied  the  man,  shaking 
his  head. 

"My  life  depends  upon  it,"  fervently  ex- 
claimed Julian. 

Now,  whether  it  occurred  to  the  man  that  he 
had  once  been  saved  in  similiar  circumstances, 
or  whether  he  felt  it  a  point  of  honor  to  en- 
deavor to  save  a  person  who  had  confided  his 
life  to  him,  a  feeling  peculiar  to  his  country- 
men, the  exclamation  had  a  talismanic  effect. 
He  instantly  got  his  boat  out. 
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"The  wind  is  with  us,  anyway.  Can  you 
pull  an  oar?11  he  asked. 

"Pull  anything,"  answered  Julian,  "so  that 
.  we  get  away." 

To  work  they  went.  They  soon  had  the 
boat's  head  to  the  mouth  of  the  dock,  which 
was  merely  a  narrow  opening  in  the  strong 
stone  wall  separating  them  from  the  river,  and 
at  one  vigorous  stroke  shot  her  out  upon  the 
billows.  The  wind,  strong  and  steady  on  the 
open  space  of  the  waters,  blew  directly  in  their 
favor,  and  as  they  neared  the  opposite  bank, 
the  surges  rose  higher  and  higher.  They 
did  not  venture  to  hoist  sail,  but  trusted  to  the 
strength  of  their  arms  and  the  force  of  the 
wind.  The  tide  was  flowing,  a  circumstance 
favorable  to  the  fugitive,  since  the  higher  up 
the  bank  he  landed,  the  farther  was  he  from 
the  haunts  of  men.  The  rain  poured  in  tor- 
rents, and  the  roars  of  the  thunder,  and  the 
lightning's  flash  more  than  once  appalled  the 
hardy  adventurers.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
they  ever  reached  their  destination ;  but  so  a 
merciful  Providence  ordained  it  for  ulterior 
good.  After  an  hour's  laborious  exertion,  they 
came  upon  a  sandy  beach,  on  which  the  waves 
rolled  like  ocean  surges ;  riding,  and  poised  on 
one  of  which,  they  were  borne  high  up  on  the 
bank,  when  jumping  out,  they  secured  the 
boat.  On  looking  back  over  the  darkened  sur- 
face of  that  troubled  river,  they  stood  still  in 
mute  astonishment  at  the  appalling  dangers 
which  they  had  braved  and  conquered.  After 
a  few  moment:?,  Julian  drew  out  his  purse,  and 
giving  it  to  the  man,  asked  how  he  intended 
to  return. 

"  It  is  now  high  water,"  replied  the  boatman ; 
"  in  an  hour's  time  the  tide  will  turn,  and  if 
the  wind  dies  away,  I  can  go  down  by  the  way 
of  that  cape,  and  so  cross  over." 

Julian  once  more  thanked  the  man,  and 
turned  to  pursue  his  flight,  wearied  by  the 
night's  watching  and  fatigue,  which  his  con- 
science nowise  tended  to  alleviate. 

" Stay," shouted  the  boatman;  "the  journey 
is  long  before  you,  and  you  will  not  meet  a 
human  being  at  this  season  for  hours  on  this 
dreary  moor :  take  this  drop  of  spirits  and  bit 
of  a  loaf";  so  saying,  he  drew  out  of  the  boat's 
locker  a  .leather  flask  of  brandy  and  a  loaf. 
The  young  man  accepted  them  with  a  nod  of 
gratitude,  and  departed. 

Before  the  fugitive  lay  a  wild,  uncultivated 
waste  of  many  miles  in  extent,  and  bounded 


in  the  distance  by  a  lofty  range  of  mountains. 
Here  and  there  were  spread  small,  irregular 
patches  of  low  pines,  which  were  stripped  of 
their  branches  nearly  to  their  tops.  Confident 
that  he  was  safe  from  pursuit  so  long  as  the 
storm  lasted,  the  weary  youth  sought  a  spot 
where  he  might  repose  for  an  hour  ere  he 
commenced  his  arduous  journey.  He  travelled 
leisurely  along,  carefully  examining  the  coun- 
try to  the  right  and  left,  till  chance  brought 
him  to  a  small  cave  in  the  side  of  an  eminence, 
which  he  entered  and  explored.  Finding  it 
dry  and  empty,  he  stretched  himself  on  the 
ground  and  was  soon  buried  in  a  profound  slum- 
ber. But  it  was  short  and  disturbed  :  visions 
ot  bipod  haunted  his  imagination  ;  indescrib- 
able storms  and  wars  of  the  elements  were  in- 
termingled with  scenes  of  shipwreck  and  mas- 
sacre ;  and  it  was  with  unutterable  horror  that 
he  started  suddenly  into  consciousness. 

It  was  morning.  The  sun  was  raising  his  red- 
dened disk  amidst  the  broken  clouds  that  lay 
like  wrecks  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  river. 
But  who  can  paint  the  terror  and  alarm  on 
Julian's  countenance  when  he  heard  a  voice 
outside  his  cave  ?  The  voice  was  deep  and  son- 
orous ;  as  it  gradually  approached,  the  tremb- 
ling outcast  distinguished  the  following  words 
of  a  song : 

"  And  the  infidel's  sabre  is  red  with  our  blood. 
But  with  sword  in  hand,  we'll  take  our  stand, 

We'll  fight  for  our  country,  our  king,  and  our  God." 

As  the  last  words  fell  on  his  ear,  a  flock  of 
sheep  came  rambling  past  the  cave,  cropping 
the  herbage  that  grew  scantily  on  that  barren 
spot.  Considerably  relieved  from  his  terror, 
Julian  resolved  to  throw  himself  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  the  shepherd.  But  he  had  scarcely 
discovered  himself,  when  the  countryman 
broke  off  his  song  and  gazed  at  him  with  a 
mixture  of  surprise  and  ferocity  ;  then,  throw- 
ing aside  a  species  of  straw- cloak,  which  cov- 
ered him  from  head  to  foot,  he  disclosed  to 
the  astonished  Julian  the  glittering  uniform 
and  accoutrements  of  a  brigand.  As  the  rob- 
ber rushed  upon  him,  Julian,  perceiving  in  his 
power  an  easy  means  of  escaping  the  hands  of 
justice,  coolly  advanced  towards  him,  and,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand,  declared  that  he  had  come 
to  join  him  and  his  companions.  The  brigand 
eyed  him  for  a  few  moments  sternly ;  but  as 
Julian  did  not  quail  beneath  his  gaze,  he 
came  pleased  with  his  figure,  and  with 
demanded  his  reasons.  The  youth  bri 
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plained  that  his  life  was  sought  by  freemasons 
and  liberals.  The  robber,  seizing  him  by  the 
hand,  drove  his  flock  hastily  through  the  ad- 
joining wood,  when  they  discovered  another 
shepherd,  tending  in  like  manner  a  little  flock. 
Leaving  the  sheep  with  him,  the  two  sped  away 
to  the  mountains,  which  they  reached  after  a 
tedious  journey.  On  the  brows  of  the  craggy 
hills  they  speedily  fell  in  with  the  advanced 
sentinels  of  the  brigands,  who  held  possession 
of  the  whole  range  of  mountains,  which  were 
unusually  rugged  and  impassable.  Julian's 
fine,  noble  figure  soon  gained  him  admission 
into  the  ranks  of  the  free-booters,  who  were  no 
other  than  legitimatists,  living  on  plunder,  and 
awaiting  an  opportunity  of  unfurling  once 
more  the  standard  of  their  lawful  sovereign. 
And  here  we  must,  leave  Julian  for  a  time,  and 
return  to  the  city  which  he  so  abruptly  quitted. 

The  assassin  had  not  been  gone  five  minutes 
from  the  scene  of  his  crime,  when  two  of  the 
civic  patrols,  habited  in  their  oilskin  cloaks, 
stumbled  upon  the  body  of  the  poor  fellow 
that  had  been  stabbed.  He  was  still  alive  ;  they 
conveyed  him  slowly  to  the  guard-house,  and 
whilst  some  of  the  military  procured  a  surgeon, 
others  returned  to  the  house  at  the  door  of 
which  they  had  found  the  bleeding  man.  They 
picked  up  the  dagger  which  Julian  had  flung 
down,  and,  searching  the  building,  made  the 
unconscious  slumberers  their  prisoners.  Mean- 
time the  dying  man  had  been  interrogated  as 
to  the  murderer.  With  difficulty  he  articu- 
lated Julian's  name. 

The  surgeon,  on  his  arrival,  declared  there 
were  no  hopes  for  the  poor  man.  Indeed,  with- 
out giving  any  signs  of  repentance,  he  expired 
almost  immediately  afterwards. 

As  every  circumstance  tended  to  inculpate 
Julian,  a  most  diligent  search  was  made  for 
him ;  but  all  efforts  to  apprehend  him  were  to 
no  purpose. 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


IT  is  a  common  saying  that  men  are  known  by 
the  company  they  keep.  The  sober  do  not  nat- 
urally associate  with  .the  drunken,  the  refined 
with  the  coarse,  the  decent  with  the  dissolute. 
"  The  conversation  of  such  persons,"  says  Sen- 
eca, "  is  very  injurious  ;  for  even  if  it  does  no 
mediate  harm,  it  leaves  its  seeds  in  the  mind, 
bllows  us  when  we  have  gone  from  the 
— a  plague  sure  to  spring  up  in  future 
tion." — Samuel  Smiles 


The  Reward  of  Perseverance. 


T  a  very  recent  school  entertain- 
ment in  Boston  a  story  was  told 
to  the  children  which  is  too  good 
to  be  lost.  It  illustrates  the  ben- 
efit of  perseverance  in  as  strong 
a  manner  as  ever  did  a  Bruce.  At 
one  of  the  mills  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton a  boy  was  wanted  ;  a  piece  of  pa- 
per was  tacked  on  one  of  the  posts,  so 
that  all  the  boys  could  see  it  as  they  passed  by. 
The  paper  read :  "  Boy  wanted.  Call  at  the 
office  to-morrow  morning." 

At  the  time  named  there  was  a  host  of  boys 
waiting  at  the  gate.  All  were  admitted,  but 
the  overseer  seemed  a  little  perplexed  as  to 
the  best  way  of  choosing  one  from  among  so 
many,  and  he  said  :  "  Now,  boys,  when  I  only 
want  one  of  you,  how  can  I  choose  from  so 
many  ?  " 

After  thinking  a  moment,  he  invited  them 
all  into  the  yard,  and  driving  a  nail  into  one 
of  the  large  trees,  and  taking  a  short  stick, 
told  them  that  the  boy  who  could  hit  the  nail 
with  the  stick  a  little  distance  from  the  tree 
should  have  the  place. 

The  boys  all  tried  hard,  and,  after  three  trials, 
each  failed  to  hit  the  nail.  The  boys  were  told 
to  come  again  next  morning  ;  and  this  time 
when  the  gate  was  opened  there  was  but  one 
boy,  who,  after  being  admitted,  picked  up  the 
stick,  and  throwing  it  at  the  nail,  hit  it  every 
time. 

"  How  is  this  ?  "  said  the  overseer.  u  What 
have  you  been  doing  ?  " 

And  the  boy,  looking  up  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  said  :  "  You  see,  sir,  I  have  a  mother,  and 
we  are  very  poor.  I  have  no  father,  sir,  and  I 
thought  I  should  like  to  get  the  place,  and  so 
help  all  I  can  ;  and  after  going  home  yesterday, 
I  drove  a  nail  into  the  barn,  and  have  been  try- 
ing ever  since,  and  have  come  down  this  morn- 
ing to  try  again." 

The  boy  was  admitted  to  the  place. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  the  above 
incident,  and  this  boy  is  now  a  prosperous  and 
wealthy  man,  and  at  the  time  of  the»accident 
at  the  mills  he  was  the  first  to  ^tep  forward 
with  a  gift  of  $500  to  relieve  the  sufferers.  His 
success  came  by  perseverance. — Little  Cru- 
sader. 
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"Hail,  Full  of  Grace!" 


RV    M  \KCKLLA    A.    FITZGERALD. 

"  It  AIL,  full  of  grace  !"    Twas  thus  the  angel 

spoke, 

When  from  high  heaven  he  came  to  thee  to  bring 
The  message  and  the  mandate  of  his  King. 

Thou  who  ne'er  bent  'neath  sin's  defiling  yoke, 

Who  ne'er  God's  laws  in  word  or  action  broke, 
To  thee  we  turn,  0  Maiden,  pure  and  mild  ! 
Thou  fair,  thou  spotless  one,— thou  undefiled, 

Thine  aid  the  children  of  the  earth  invoke. 
0  by  thy  sevenfold  joys,  thy  sevenfold  pains, 
Win  us  the  strength  that  fainting  hope  sustains  ! 

Turn  upon  us  those  mercy-beaming  eyes, 
Hark  to  our  prayers,  and  plead  for  us  once  more, 
That  when  life's  dreary  pilgrimage  is  o'er, 

We  may  salute  thee,  Mother,  in  the  skies  ! 
Mossr  WOODLAND,  CAL. 


Joseph  Haydn.— The  Story  of  His  Life. 


BY   FRANZ   VON    SKKBDBO. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

(CONCLUSION.) 

9KT  was  April,  1799,  a  month  of  clouds  and 
8B  hail  and  storms.  But  there  was  something 
more  gloomy  in  the  air  than  the  mere 
disagreeable  weather  of  April :  Napoleon,  after 
his  victories  in  northern  Italy,  had  forced  his 
way  into  Styria,  across  the  Alps,  which  divide 
Italy  from  Carinthia,  and,  at  the  head  of  his 
victorious  army,  was  coming  towards  Vienna, 
which  had  no  longer  a  defence  in  its  own  troops, 
they  being  in  full  flight  before  the  enemy. 

When  this  news  reached  the  city,  the  gay  in- 
habitants were  filled  with  consternation.  There 


was  still  another  cause  for  their  fears.  The  im- 
perial court  had  fled  from  Vienna  to  Pressburg. 
The  people  stood  whispering  in  groups  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  squares.  A  train  of  wag- 
ons passed  along.  Hungarian  soldiers,  with 
drawn  swords,  rode  on  both  sides  of  the  twelve 
wagons,  on  which  great  iron  chests  were  car- 
ried. The  crowds  moved  aside.  For  a  little 
while  there  was  deep  silence  ;  nothing  was  to 
be  heard  but  the  dull  rolling  of  wheels,  as  the 
heavily-laden  wagons  moved  slowly  over  the 
pavement. 

"  They  are  carrying  away  the  dead  from  the 
imperial  vaults  ! "  was  whispered  from  mouth 
to  mouth. 

"  It  is  a  poor  outlook  for  the  living  when 
even  the  dead  flee  from  Vienna  ! " 

"  -What  are  you  talking  about  ?  "  exclaimed 
an  excited  individual.  "Do  you  think  that 
the  Emperor  now  troubles  himself  about  the 
dead  ?  Fools  that  you  are  !  In  those  iron 
chests  they  are  carrying  away  the  treasures  of 
the  country.  We  miserable  wretches  must 
give  even  the  shirt  from  our  backs.  The  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  imitate  the  Emperor : 
let  each  one  pack  up  and  leave  the  city. 
Whither,  I  do  not  know  ;  perhaps  to  join  the 
gypsies  or  the  Turks.  It  is  better  than  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Napoleon's  soldiers. 

The  people  became  more  and  more  excited, 
and  their  excitement  was  soon  turned  into  a 
tumult. 

"  We  owe  all  our  misfortunes  to  '  the  Em- 
peror of  Vienna1;  he  is  to  blame  for  all,"  a 
shrill  voice  shouted.  The  title  "  Emperor  of 
Vienna "  was  given  by  the  populace  to  the  all- 
powerful  but  exceedingly  unpopular  Prime 
Minister  Thugut. 

The  mob  took  the  direction  to  the  palace  of 
the  Minister,  and  with  loud  outcries  demanded 
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that  he  should  make  peace  with  Napoleon,  and 
thus  avert  the  threatened  danger. 

The  Minister  appeared  on  the  balcony,  and 
gave  the  people  fair  words  to  pacify  them  ;  but 
when  he  saw  the  police  and  the  military  hast- 
ening forward,  he  turned  his  back  on  the  crowd 
and  went  into  his  dwelling. 

Haydn  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going 
on.  Buried  in  deep  solitude,  when  his  friends 
came  to  entertain  him  with  the  news  of  the 
day,  he  answered :  "  Leave  me  in  peace ! 
With  all  our  complaining  we  cannot  change 
things.  It  would  be  better  for  each  one  to  do 
his  duty  as  a  citizen,  and  say  an  occasional 
'Our  Father1  for  our  afflicted  country,  than  to 
find  fault  with  the  Emperor  and  his  generals." 

Serious,  melancholy,  at  one  time  praying, 
and  then  composing,  Haydn  felt  as  if  a  heavy 
cloud  hung  over  him.  Now  he  attempts  to 
compose,  but  finds  no  melody,  then  he  takes  up 
his  beads  once  more.  He  feels  as  if  his  room 
were  too  narrow  for  him.  Suddenly  he  starts 
up,  throws  his  cloak  across  his  shoulders,  and 
hurries  out  towards  the  centre  of  the  city.  He 
wishes  to  look  on  his  fellow-men  once  more, 
and  to  gather  comfort  and  hope  from  their 
countenances. 

The  President  of  the  Regency,  Count  Francis 
Saurau,  had  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
Viennese,  and  his  appeal  for  the  defence  of  the 
capital  was  enthusiastically  received.  It  was 
resolved  to  surround  the  city  with  intrench- 
ments ;  thousands  of  hands  worked  at  the  de- 
fences, and  numbers  capable  of  bearing  arms 
joined  the  Landsturm.  Students,  artists,  mer- 
chants, formed  themselves  into  separate  corps. 
On  the  17th  of  April  the  blessing  of  banners 
was  to  take  place  near  the  gate  called  the 
Schottenthor.  Haydn  went  with  the  crowd. 
The  troops  had  filled  the  entire  square  and 
awaited  the  beginning  of  the  ceremonies.  A 
happy  chance  directed  Haydn  to  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  musicians'  stand.  His  sur- 
prise was  great  when  he  found  there  his  young 
friend,  Ludwig  von  Beethoven. 

"You  here!"  he  cried,  joyfully  reaching 
him  his  hand. 

"  Of  course  I  am  !  Why  should  I  remain  at 
home  when  all  devote  themselves  to  the  pro- 
tection of  fatherland  ?  Even  though  my  arm 
is  not  trained  to  use  sword  and  musket,  I  will, 
as  leader  of  the  musicians,  take  care  that  the 
fire  of  patriotism  does  not  become  extinct  in 
the  hearts  of  the  soldiers." 


Haydn  looked  at  his  friend  with  a  sort  of 
jealousy.  "Happy  are  you!"  he  exclaimed: 
"  you  can  serve  your  country  with  the  strength 
of  your  soul,  even  as  though  you  were  fiercely 
driving  a  thousand  swords  through  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy.  I  have  grown  old,  and  I  must 
look  on  idly  while  fiery  youth  and  strong 
men  expose  their  lives  for  their  country. 
Friend,  in  my  lifetime  I  have  seen  days  when 
I  could  have  measured  my  poverty  against  that 
of  the  last  beggar,  and  I  should  have  come  out 
victorious  ;  but  never  was  I  so  poor  as  at  this 
moment." 

Beethoven  shook  his  head.  "  Were  I  Joseph 
Haydn,"  he  answered,  significantly,  "  I  would 
call  up  the  wealth  that  God  has  bestowed 
upon  my  soul,  would  go  home  and  compose  my 
grandest  piece,  in  which  I  would  express  all 
the  love  of  Emperor  and  country  and  people 
that  lies  in  the  truest  heart,  and  I  would  cast 
the  song  like  a  dart  of  fire  amongst  the  people." 

"  Beethoven,"  cried  Haydn,  enraptured, "  may 
God  reward  you  for  that  word  ! " 

"Will  you  do  it?" 

"I  must!" 

Homeward  he  rushed.  It  was  almost  noon. 
His  wife  received  him  peevishly.  "  Where  in 
the  world  have  you  been  ?  I  have  packed  up 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  house." 

"  Then  you  may  unpack  again  :  I  will  not 
move  a  step  from  here." 

"And  if  the  enemy  come,  I  shall  perish 
through  your  obstinacy ! " 

"The  enemy  will  not  get  foot  in  Vienna." 

Haydn  went  to  his  room,  where  he  sat  for  a 
long  time  plunged  in  thought.  Then  he  sud- 
denly remembered  those  simple  words  :  "  God 
save  Francis  the  Emperor,  our  good  Emperor 
Francis!" 

He  sits  down  at  the  piano  ;  his  countenance 
is  lighted  up.  Over  and  over  he  plays  the 
mighty  and  yet  child-like  melody,  and  then 
the  old  man  sings  the  words  in  a  tremulous 
voice.  Now  there  is  silence.  He  seats  him- 
self at  the  table  and  sets  down  the  melody. 

George  appears  at  the  door.  "Bring  me 
something  to  eat,  and  a  bottle  of  wine." 

The  old  servant  looks  at  his  beloved  master 
with  a  happy  smile,  whilst  the  latter  eats  and 
drinks  heartily. 

The  door-bell  rings,  and  Beethoven  is  an- 
nounced. Haydn  receives  him  with  a  hearty 
embrace.  Beethoven  looks  intently  into  the 
beaming  countenance  of  his  aged  friend. 
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"You  have  kept  your  word  !" 

"How  do  you  know  it?" 

"  I  read  it  in  your  flashing  eye." 

"You  have  read  aright." 

George  brought  another  bottle  of  wine  and 
a  second  glass,  and  retired.  For  an  hour  or 
so  the  friends  chatted  familiarly.  Then  Bee- 
thoven went  to  the  piano. 

"  Haydn,  come  here.    You  owe  me  a  song." 

The  master  played,  Gott  erhalte  Franz  den 
Kaiser. 

"  Play  it  again,  I  pray  you." 

And  then  they  grasped  each  other's  hands. 

"  You  have  sung  a  song,"  said  Beethoven, 
deeply  moved,  "  which  will  become  the  heart- 
pulse  of  our  people.  God  bless  Austria ! 
Days  of  peaceful  sunshine  or  of  gloomy  trial 
may  pass  over  our  fatherland,  and  yet  will  this 
air  ever  continue  to  rekindle  the  fires  of  patri- 
otism ;  and  woe  to  the  day  when  it  is  laid  aside 
for  another !  On  that  day  we  may  look  for  the 
downfall  of  Austria ;  for  there  is  no  one  that 
sings  the  love  of  Emperor  and  fatherland  more 
truly  than  you  do,  my  dear,  my  great,  my  Aus- 
trian Joseph  Haydn  !" 

Their  glasses  clinked.  "  God  save  our  Em- 
peror Francis ! "  whispered  both  men,  with 
tearful  eyes. 

Haydn's  melody  was  caught  up  by  the  whole 
people,  and  served  not  to  enkindle  their  love  for 
the  Emperor's  house,  for  this  had  never  been 
extinguished,  but  to  reanimate  their  courage 
and  their  hopes ;  everywhere  the  grand  mel- 
ody was  sung  and  played.  And  when  the  au- 
thor of  this  imperishable  air  appeared  on  the 
streets,  the  Viennese  saluted  him  respectfully, 
or  pressed  forward  to  grasp  his  hand  with  over- 
flowing gratitude. 

Eight  years  later,  there  came  once  more  sad 
times  for  Vienna.  At  Brtinn  and  Austerlitz 
the  thunder  of  cannon  had  shaken  the  earth. 
Napoleon  was  this  time  opposed  by  a  superior 
force,  and  it  seemed  that  at  last  victory  must  be 
on  the  side  of  Austria.  In  growing  expecta- 
tion the  Viennese  await  the  news  of  victory. 
At  last  columns  of  soldiers  are  seen  coming 
along  the  roads,  and  the  people  shout  for  joy, 
and  cry  out:  "Our  victorious  soldiers  are  re- 
turning!" But  after  a  while  they  perceive 
to  their  consternation  the  French  tricolor 
waving  in  the  breeze.  Terror  overpowers  them. 
The  wild  strains  of  the  Marseillaise  tear  their 
hearts,  and,  with  flashing  eyes,  they  look  on  as 


the  columns  enter  by  the  suburbs  of  Gumpen- 
dorf.  Suddenly  the  music  is  hushed,  the  sol- 
diers halt,  the  leader  and  one  of  his  officers 
converse  for  a  short  time,  four  soldiers  move 
from  the  ranks  and  with  difficulty  make  for 
themselves  a  passage  through  the  spectators 
towards  a  plain-looking  house,  which  is  well 
known  to  the  Viennese.  It  is  Haydn's  resi- 
dence. For  a  moment  the  people  look  on  in 
silent  expectation,  and  then  from  a  thousand 
voices  comes  the  cry :  "  They  are  going  to 
make  Father  Haydn  prisoner  !"  But  the  four 
men  do  not  enter  Haydn's  dwelling,  near  which 
they  place  themselves  as  a  guard  of  honor  and 
protection.  The  Viennese  are  surprised ;  and 
their  surprise  is  increased  when  the  French 
band  strikes  up  that  charming  air  from  The 
Creation, 

"With  verdure  clad  the  fields  appear." 

The  good  people  of  Vienna  at  that  moment 
did  their  enemies  great  injustice :  they  looked 
upon  the  whole  proceeding  as  a  bitter  mockery 
of  their  beloved  Haydn  and  of  themselves. 
And  even  our  great  master  was  moved  to  in- 
dignation, and  he  appeared  at  the  window,  his 
furrowed  cheeks  giving  evidence  of  his  feelings. 
As  soon  as  the  people  caught  sight  of  him, 
they  threw  their  hats  into  the  air,  waved  their 
handkerchiefs,  and  a  thousand  voices  sang  in 
chorus  :  Gott  erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser. 

The  French  troops  moved  slowly  along  the 
streets  towards  the  interior  of  the  city.  They 
had  not  intended  to  insult  the  great  Haydn,  but 
rather  to  express  their  grateful  homage  to  the 
author  of  The  Creation.  That  neither  the  Vi- 
ennese nor  Haydn  understood  them  is  easily 
accounted  for,  out  their  conduct  does  none  the 
less  honor  to  a  chivalrous  enemy. 

From  that  time  forward  Haydn  every  day 
played  his  national  anthem  after  his  morning 
prayers.  He  thought  that  it  must  bring  down 
a  blessing  on  his  Emperor  and  his  country. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

The  master's  hair  had  long  since  turned 
white,  his  cheeks  were  wrinkled,  and  a  peace 
that  belongs  not  to  this  earth  beamed  in  his 
countenance.  His  wife  was  dead.  She  had 
brought  but  little  sunshine  to  his  heart,  had 
never  known  how  to  value  him  ;  but  now  that 
she  was  gone,  he  thought  of  her  only  in  his 
prayers.  He  passed  his  days  like  a  hermit  that 
has  long  since  forgotten  the  world,  and  thinks 
only  of  eternity.  But  his  silent  meditations 
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were  broken  in  upon  for  a  moment.  In  the 
hall  of  the  University,  The  Creation  was  to  be 
performed.  The  people  wished  not  only  to 
listen  to  the  glorious  production,  but  also  to 
gaze  upon  the  master  for  the  last  time.  Haydn 
was  alarmed  when  he  received  the  invita- 
tion. He  hesitated  for  a  long  time,  doubting 
whether  he  would  have  the  strength  to  ap- 
pear in  the  concert-hall.  But  his  heart  con- 
quered. The  musicians  await  near  their  stands 
in  silent  expectation  ;  the  hall  is  packed  to  the 
utmost ;  people  speak  only  in  whispers.  Then 
the  folding  doors  are  thrown  open  and  Haydn 
is  borne  in,  accompanied  by  many  of  Vienna's 
highest  nobility.  A  shout  of  joy  rings  through 
the  hall  which  sounds  like  thunder :  Es  lebe 
Haydn! — "Long  live  Haydn!"  The  drums 
and  trumpets  add  to  the  noise. 

Haydn's  place  is  beside  Princess  Esterhazy, 
whose  hand  he  kisses  in  silence.  The  Rector 
Magnificus,  Salieri,  Beethoven,  surround  him 
with  hearty  greetings.  He  grasps  their  hands 
in  return.  Ladies  press  forward  and  throw 
their  costly  shawls  on  his  knees  and  over  his 
shoulders.  All  are  deeply  moved  at  sight  of 
the  trembling  and  happy  old  man.  The  ora- 
torio begins.  It  is  performed  in  a  masterly  style. 
Haydn  sits  with  his  head  bowed  down.  The 
first  part  is  ended,  and  thunders  of  applause 
ring  through  the  hall.  The  master  arises  and 
points  to  heaven.  "  It  is  all  given  from  above  ! " 
he  cries,  in  a  trembling  voice.  Then  he  sig- 
nifies a  wish  to  be  taken  home.  The  sedan- 
chair  is  brought ;  he  is  lifted  into  it  tenderly, 
and  is  borne  from  the  hall.  Thousands  of  hands 
are  reached  out  to  him  in  farewell.  He  cannot 
press  them  all,  much  though  his  heart  would 
wish  it,  but  his  eye  thanks  them.  Then  the 
folding  doors — and  the  world — close  behind 
Haydn. 

His  friends  came  with  loving  anxiety  to  see 
him  ;  each  wished  to  look  at  him,  to  speak  to 
him  a  word  of  affection.  And  he  would  gladly 
have  admitted  them  all,  but  his  strength  did 
not  allow  it.  Seventy-seven  years  bow  a  man 
down  and  sap  his  strength.  The  shoulders 
stoop ;  the  limbs  refuse  their  accustomed  ser- 
vices ;  the  hands  tremble,  and  mists  gather  be- 
fore the  watery  eyes. 

Haydn  once  remarked:  "  The  people  of  Vienna 
do  not  like  my  church  music,  and  perhaps  they 
are  right.  In  this  I  am  peculiar.  In  the  Kyrie 
I  prayed  to  God,  not  as  a  despairing  sinner,  or 
one  that  feared  reprobation,  but  calmly  and 


with  resignation  ;  and  I  considered  that  an  in- 
finite God  will  surely  deal  mercifully  with  a 
finite  creature,  and  will  forgive  dust  for  being 
dust.  These  thoughts  made  me  joyful,  and  I 
could  not  contain  my  joy,  so  that  I  wrote  my 
Miserere  as  an  allegro." 

In  his  testament  the  great  master  had  long 
before  settled  his  earthly  affairs  ;  and  he  alsd 
humbly  and  quietly  regulated  the  affairs  of  his 
soul.  "  I  have  regulated  my  life  in  the  same 
manner  as  my  compositions,"  he  said.  "As  I 
began  these  with  God,  and  always  ended  them 
with  a  Laus  Deo  ! — '  Praise  be  to  God  ! ' — so 
also  the  thought  of  God  has  been  the  golden 
thread  that  ran  all  through  my  life.  With  a 
Laus  Deo  I  also  wish  to  conclude  my  earthly 
existence." 

On  the  night  of  the  30th-31st  of  May,  1809, 
he  calmly  breathed  forth  his  soul.  The  French, 
who  then  held  the  city  of  Vienna,  were  not  the 
last  to  show  their  reverence  for  the  great  man. 

The  inscription  of  Haydn's  tombstone  is 
simple  enough  ;  but  does  not  his  mere  name 
express  more  than  high-sounding  words  ? 

HAYDN 

JTATUS  MDCCXXXII. 
OBIIT  MDCCC1X. 


The  Jewels  of  Mary's  Crown  ;  or,  The 
Treasures  of  the  Holy  Rosary. 


BY  THE   REV.  A.  A.  LAMBING. 


PART   SECOND. 
VIIL— PURITY. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  holy  virtue 
is  more  necessary  than  it  is  pleasing.  Born 
with  the  Queen  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  it  has  been 
the  inheritance  of  the  Church  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  it  serves  as  a  line  of  demarcation  no 
less  between  her  and  the  sects  of  all  times  than 
between  her  and  the  Jewish  Church,  which 
was  but  a  shadow  of  the  better  things  to  come. 
It  is  pre-eminently  the  virtue  of  Mary,  but  it  is 
so  in  part,  because  it  is  the  virtue  which  was  to 
form  a  special  characteristic  of  the  true  Church. 
How  little  is  the  corruption  of  our  age  capable 
of  appreciating  the  action  of  the  Child- Virgin 
of  Nazareth  in  refusing  the  unheard-of  dignity 
of  Mother  of  God,  until  assured  that  in  doing 
so  her  virginity  should  suffer  no  detriment ! 
Even  some  Catholics,  whose  love  of  the  world 
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and  whose  subservience  to  its  pernicious  max- 
ims enable  them  to  comprehend  but  little  of 
Mary's  love  for  man  and  her  desire  for  his  sal- 
vation, would  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
her  conduct  on  this  occasion,  were  it  not  for 
the  light  which  centuries  have  thrown  upon 
it,  and  the  value  which  the  Church  sets  upon 
the  priceless  treasure  of  virginity. 

With  such  an  inestimable  value  set  upon  it 
in  the  first  mystery  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  love  of  it  should 
increase  with  our  recitation.  The  Mother  of 
Jesus  was  a  most  pure  virgin ;  His  foster-fa- 
ther was  a  virgin,  purer  than  all  but  her ;  the 
"disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  and  to  whom  He 
commended  His  Mother  in  death,  was  also  a 
virgin ;  in  a  word,  all  those  whom  the  Holy 
Rosary  presents  to  us  as  being  singularly  fa- 
vored by  Heaven  were  either  virgins,  or  prac- 
tised the  virtue  of  chastity  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree according  to  their  state  of  life.  Are  we, 
then,  saying  too  much  when  we  assert  that  the 
performance  of  this  devotion  is  a  most  power- 
ful means  of  honoring  the  virtue  of  purity  in 
others  and  of  acquiring  it  for  ourselves  ? 

But  it  is  not  in  this  world  only  that  this  vir- 
tue is  esteemed  and  rewarded.  The  Spirit  of 
God  gave  the  virgin-disciple  a  vision  of  heaven 
such  as  human  eye  could  look  upon,  and  there 
he  beheld  a  vast  multitude  who  sang  a  new 
song  which  no  others  could  sing  ;  and  on  in- 
quiring who  they  were,  he  was  told  by  his  ce- 
lestial guide  that  these  are  they  who  had  pre- 
served their  virginity  unsullied  amid  the  con- 
taminations of  a  wicked  world ;  so  that  in 
heaven  where  Mary  reigns  as  Queen,  her  fa- 
vorite virtue  is  held  in  highest  esteem.  Well 
would  it  be  for  the  world,  and  well  would  it  be 
for  Catholic  youth  and  Catholic  parents,  if 
they  could  be  brought  to  appreciate  this  queen 
of  virtues  in  some  degree  as  the  Mother  of  God 
appreciated  it.  Not  only  should  we  then  see 
fewer  expose  this  priceless  treasure  to  irrepa- 
rable loss,  fewer  make  light  of  its  forfeiture, 
but  we  should  be  cheered  with  witnessing  still 
larger  numbers  consecrate  themselves  to  God 
in  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  justly  regarded 
as  the  special  followers  of  Mary.  Here  more 
than  anywhere  else  would  the  advantages  of 
this  beautiful  virtue  appear ;  here  more  than 
anywhere  else  would  it  bear  its  consoling  fruits. 

IX. — PRUDENCE. 
Besides  the  theological  virtues  of  Faith,  Hope 


and  Charity,  there  are  others  which  man  is  re- 
quired to  practise,  if  he  would  attain  the  end 
for  which  he  was  created.  Prominent  among 
these  are  the  cardinal  virtues  of  Prudence, 
Justice,  Fortitude,  and  Temperance. 

The  divine  law,  although  explicit  in  many 
points,  yet  leaves  much  to  the  guidance  of 
man's  reason  ;  nor  need  we  wonder  at  this,  for 
he  has  been  endowed  with  faculties  that  he 
might  use  them  for  the  honor  of  his  Creator 
and  for  his  own  present  and  future  happiness. 
Among  those  viitues  prudence  holds  a  promi- 
nent place.  If  we  consider  the  circumstances 
in  which  man  is  placed  in  this  world,  few  vir- 
tues could  be  more  necessary.  Many,  not  only 
of  the  mistakes  that  he  commits,  but  also  of 
the  sins  of  which  he  is  guilty,  are  due  to  a  neg- 
lect of  the  rules  of  prudence.  Take  man  in 
the  business  affairs  of  life ;  woman  in  the  man- 
agement of  her  household ;  parents  in  the 
training,  especially  the  religious  training,  of 
their  children  ;  husband  and  wife  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  each  other ;  young  persons  in 
the  formation  of  their  character  and  habits,  in 
the  selection  of  a  state  or  occupation  in  life, 
in  the  choice  of  companions,  in  the  avoiding  of 
temptations,  in  their  selection  of  a  partner  for 
life, — how  much  depends  on  the  virtue  of  pru- 
dence ?  How  different  would  not  society  be 
if  young  ladies  were  guided  by  the  dictates  of 
prudence  in  forming  themselves  to  habits  of 
usefulness  in  life ;  in  seeking  to  ground  them- 
selves in  solid  virtue  rather  than  in  vain  and 
too  often  dangerous  u  accomplishments,11  that 
frequently  tend  to  unfit  them  for  the  station  in 
life  in  which  circumstances  have  placed  them; 
in  choosing  a  partner  for  life — that  most  re- 
sponsible act,  in  which  the  ordinary  dictates 
of  prudence  are  frequently  disregarded  for  the 
whims  of  caprice  and  the  gratification  of  pas- 
sion, and  in  which  also  the  well-known  com- 
mands of  the  Church  are  often  ruthlessly  tram- 
pled upon  ?  The  importance  of  this  virtue  in 
the  most  trivial  as  well  as  the  most  weighty 
affairs  of  life  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  the 
individual,  society,  and  the  Church  are  daily 
suffering  from  the  disregard  of  its  principles. 

Our  Saviour  uniting  the  Divine  and  the  hu- 
man natures  in  His  sacred  Person,  His  every 
action  must  be  characterized  by  a  prudence  in- 
finitely perfect ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  we 
can  and  should  see  in  His  life  as  a  man  a  pru- 
dence which  it  is  possible  fof  us  to  imitate,  and 
which  should  teach  us,  as  the  sacred  writer  ad- 
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monishes  us,  to  walk  even  as  He  walked.  But 
the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whom  the  Church 
salutes  as  the  Virgin  most  Prudent,  furnishes 
us  with  the  most  perfect  human  example  of  this 
beautiful  and  necessary  virtue.  How  prudent 
her  conduct  in  the  presence  of  the  messenger 
of  the  Most  High  who  came  to  announce  to 
her  the  dignity  to  which  God  was  pleased  to 
raise  her !  How  the  same  virtue  elicits  the  praise 
of  all  spiritual  writers  as  practised  by  her  dur- 
ing her  visit  to  her  cousin  St.  Elizabeth,  which 
was  made  in  haste,  as  if  she  left  with  reluctance 
the  loved  solitude  of  home  to  which  she  was  so 
much  attached !  The  exercise  of  this  virtue 
during  the  years  of  her  hidden  life  at  Nazareth, 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  not  seen  fit  to  have 
the  sacred  writers  transmit  to  us,  must  neces- 
sarily have  illustrated  her  prudence  in  the  man- 
agement of  her  home  and  in  her  intercourse 
with  her  neighbors,  since  the  meagre  details 
we  have  of  it  are  so  well  worthy  of  our  ad- 
miration. I  need  not  dwell  on  the  exercise  of 
prudence  as  seen  in  the  public  ministry,  the 
sacred  Passion,  and  the  risen  life  of  our  Lord, 
or  in  the  years  during  which  Mary  remained 
upon  earth :  all  contain  lessons  of  the  most 
sublime  perfection. 

The  meagre  references  that  are  made  to  the 
life  of  St.  Joseph  fail  not  to  show  how  great 
was  the  prudence  he  displayed  in  the  trying 
scenes  of  his  holy  career.  Especially  is  this  no- 
ticeable in  his  conduct  towards  his  holy  spouse 
before  the  great  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  had 
been  made  known  to  him  ;  in  the  Flight  into 
Egypt  and  return  with  the  sacred  treasures 
confided  to  him ;  in  his  retired  life  at  Nazareth, 
where  he  kept  the  trust  confided  to  his  care. 
All  that  is  known  of  him  gives  evidence  of  his 
consummate  prudence. 

I  shall  not  delay  to  dwell  on  the  prudence 
manifested  by  the  other  personages  of  whom 
the  Holy  Rosary  makes  mention  in  its  various 
mysteries  :  all  are  models  of  this  virtue,  in  their 
measure.  Happy  would  it  be  for  Christians,  but 
espscially  for  those  that  are  selecting  a  state  of 
life,  or  a  partner  for  life,  if  the  rules  of  prudence 
directed  them  in  the  choice.  In  the  recitation 
of  the  Holy  Rosary  let  them  contemplate  the 
prudence  of  those  of  whom  it  makes  mention, 
and  beg  the  Virgin  most  Prudent  to  infuse  into 
their  minds  a  portion  of  the  prudence  which 
guided  her  in  all  the  scenes  of  her  most  holy 
life ;  in  time  and  in  eternity  they  will  have 
nothing  to  regret. 


X. — JUSTICE. 

If  we  admire  the  lessons  of  prudence  which 
the  Holy  Rosary  places  before  us,  we  cannot 
but  shudder  at  the  lessons  of  justice  it  teaches. 
What  is  the  whole  Rosary  but  a  commentary  on 
the  infinite  justice  of  God, — of  Him  who  spared 
not  His  own  Son,  but  delivered  Him  up  to 
death  for  us,  laying  upon  Him  the  iniquity  of 
us  all  ?  How,  then,  can  we,  who  offend  in  many 
things,  and  drink  in  iniquity  like  water,  reflect 
on  the  mysteries  of  the  Rosary  without  being 
forced  to  cry  out  with  the  Psalmist :  "  Have 
mercy  on  me,  0  God,  according  to  Thy  great 
mercy  ! "  We  are,  indeed,  consoled  by  the 
thought  that  the  Rosary  is  not  merely  a  trea- 
tise on  the  justice  of  God,  but  at  the  same  time 
an  evidence  of  His  mercy.  And  yet  how  terrible 
the  lessons  of  Divine  Justice  !  Let  us  reflect 
on  the  Five  Sorrowful  Mysteries.  From  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane  to  the  new  grave  on 
Calvary,  what  a  scene  !  Was  ever  such  a  trea- 
tise written  ?  Every  insult,  every  drop  of  blood, 
every  stroke  of  the  lashes,  every  step  on  the  way 
to  Calvary,  every  blow  of  the  hammer,  every 
sigh,  every  tear,  every  act  of  resignation  to  the 
divine  will  by  Mary, — what  are  they  but  evi- 
dences of  a  justice  that  rigorously  demands  the 
last  farthing  ? 

When  we  thus  contemplate  our  Divine  Re- 
deemer brought  to  the  dust  of  death  because 
He  was  the  Victim  of  Divine  Justice,  how 
would  not  our  hearts  sink  within  us  if  it  were 
not  that  we  see  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  the 
Refuge  of  Sinners  and  Help  of  Christians  ?  So 
forcibly  do  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  Sor- 
rows of  Mary  appeal  to  our  minds  from  the 
picture  of  the  crucifix,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enlarge  on  this  part  of  our  subject.  Happy 
will  it  be  for  us  if,  by  the  integrity  of  our 
lives,  and  our  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  the 
Judge  before  whom  we  are  all  to  be  mani- 
fested, we  shall  merit  the  mercy  of  Him  who 
chose  to  be  the  Victim  of  Divine  Justice  in  our 
stead. 

Taking  another  view  of  the  Divine  Justice, 
and  regarding  it  as  the  pattern  after  which  we 
should  model  our  conduct  in  our  dealings  with 
our  fellow-men,  how  little  is  it  esteemed  in 
this  avaricious  age!  The  rejection  of  God  as 
our  last  end  and  as  the  eternal  Judge,  has  pre- 
pared man  to  set  his  heart  upon  some  other 
treasure,  to  propose  some  other  end,,  without 
fear ;  and  this  end,  the  love  of  riches,  is  found 
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to  engross  his  whole  attention,  and  command 
the  exercise  of  every  faculty.  It  is  pitiable  to 
witness  the  strife  for  perishable  riches  in  men 
created  to  possess  and  enjoy  God  for  eternity. 
Yet  so  it  is.  With  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind, money  has  taken  the  place  of  God  ;  they 
think  only  of  it,  labor  for  it,  horde  it  up,  wor- 
ship it;  for  them  it  is  indeed  the  "  almighty  dol- 
lar." Their  thoughts  from  morning  till  night 
are  circumscribed  by  the  periphery  of  this  al- 
mighty dollar.  It  matters  not  how  money  is 
made,  provided  it  can  be  heaped  up.  Where  is 
the  man  that  deals  justly  with  his  fellow-men  ? 
And  does  not  the  Catholic,  who  still  entertains 
some  sense  of  justice,  some  fear  of  God,  torture 
his  brain  and  do  violence  to  his  conscience  in 
a  vain  effort  to  reconcile  to  his  satisfaction  the 
injustice  of  the  world  with  the  justice  of  God? 
And  when  he  has  committed  an  injustice,  how 
difficult,  how  impossible  to  force  him  to  make 
restitution  !  Promises  are  elicited  with  no  lit- 
tle difficulty,  and  when  made  they  are  seldom 
kept. 

Few  matters  present  greater  difficulty  to  the 
director  of  souls  than  this  question  of  justice 
and  restitution.  Arid  the  number  of  other 
faults  to  which  it  gives  rise  is  well  known.  To 
take  but  one  :  consider  the  prevalence  of  petty 
lying  in  dealings.  It  has  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  our  first  duty  on  entering  a  place  of  busi- 
ness is  not  to  believe  a  word  we  hear.  We  fre- 
quently find  Catholics,  otherwise  exemplary, 
who  would  try  to  convince  their  spiritual  direc- 
tor that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  resort,  to 
falsehood  in  their  business  ;  that  lying  has  at 
length  become  a  right.  Little  do  they  reflect 
on  the  justice  of  God  who  spared  not  His  own 
Son,  when  He  had  become  the  Victim  of  His 
justice ;  who  has  condemned  millions  of  souls 
to  everlasting  fire,  and  detains  millions  of  oth- 
ers in  purgatory  for  sins  of  which  they  made 
slight  account  in  this  life.  If  men  could  only 
be  induced  to  preface  their  examination  of  con- 
science with  the  Sorrowful  Mysteries  of  the 
Holy  Rosary,  the  light  which  it  would  shed 
would  teach  them  a  salutary,  though  at  first  a 
painful,  lesson,  and  present  their  faults  to  them 
in  their  true  color. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 
— •  *  • — 

LOVE  of  Mary  is  a  wisdom  beyond  art  and 
science,  literature  and  philosophy,  giving  a 
knowledge  of  God,  grace,  sin,  creation,  Jesus, 
eternal  and  invisible  things. — Faber. 


Who  Looks  Shall  Live. 


BT   L.    L.    W. 

As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  tril<1trnt$t, 
even  so  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  vp. 

TV   TERROR  in  Arabia's  wilds, 
•Cv   A  pall  upon  the  noonday  thrown  ; 
Where  the  white  tents  of  Israel  rise, 
Despairing  cry  and  dying  moan. 

Where  fell  the  manna  lurks  the  death, 

On  every  hand,  above,  below  ; 
How  fly  an  omnipresent  wrath  ? 

How  match  a  venomed,  viewless  foe  ? 

Nor  brain  nor  brawn  may  aught  avail, 
Nor  prayers  may  *ave,  nor  flight  elude  ; 

With  bated  breath  strong  men  grew  pale, 
And  said,  "  It  is  the  scourge  of  God  1" 

"  Let  Moses  pray, — him  God  will  hear ; 

We  longed  for  Egypt's  carnal  food, 
We  loathed  the  manna  sweet  and  fair, 

We  spoke  against  the  Lord  our  God." 

And  swift  and  sure  Death  dealt  his  dart, 
Hands  raised  to  heaven  grew  white  and  chUl, 

From  anguished  eyes  the  light  went  out, 
Ere  yet  the  lips  from  prayer  were  still. 

"  The  scourge  of  God  ! "   But  lo,  afar, 

On  yonder  hill  a  fiery  gleam  ! 
Death's  image  dread  uplifted  there 

Glows  in  the  sunset's  lurid  beam. 

"  Who  looks  shall  live  !  "  thus  saith  the  Lord  ; 

"  Who  looks  shall  live  !"    Now  God  be  praised  I 
The  ranks  of  contrite  Israel  heard, 

And  every  dying  eye  was  raised. 

To  paling  cheeks  came  back  the  rose, 
To  failing  limbs  the  quickened  blood  ; 

Death  saw  amazed,  and  ba filed  shrank 
From  where  his  ransomed  victims  stood. 

"And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up, 

Will  draw  all  nations  unto  Me." 
"  Who  looks  shall  live  ! "  0  Crucified, 

Our  souls  death-stricken  turn  to  Thee  1 

"  Who  looks  shall  live  !  '    That  word  we  trust ; 

Save,  Lord,  from  death,  from  sin  set  free  I 
0  Love  divine,  made  shame  for  us, 

Save,  save  Thou  us  who  look  to  Thee  ! 
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The  Catholic  Masters  of  German 
Schools  of  Art. 


BY    OCTAVIA    HEN8KL. 


While  Italian  art  idealized  every  object  of 
sight  aud  sense,  and  the  schools  of  Flanders 
repudiated  all  that  was  not  actually  manifest 
to  the  senses,  there  arose  throughout  Germany 
schools  of  painting  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  weird  symbolism  of  Teutonic  and  Scandi- 
navian origin, — artists  who  hinted,  even  in 
their  sacred  pictures,  at  a  real  and  personal  con- 
flict between  spiritual  and  material  agencies  by 
the  introduction  of  some  mysterious  or  fantas- 
tic monster,  as  if  to  symbolize  their  faith  in  the 
supernatural.  The  early  masters  of  the  school 
of  Cologne  were  strictly  orthodox,  expressing, 
through  the  traditional  mode  of  representing 
sacred  subjects,  unwavering  devotion  to  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  so-called 
Reformation  in  Germany  crept  into  its  art,  and 
this  spirit,  with  the  tenacity  of  .their  faith  in 
the  supernatural,  more  than  any  other  peculi- 
arity, separates  the  art  of  Germany  from  that 
of  Italy  and  Flanders. 

German  art  may  be  classed  in  four  different 
schools.  The  first  to  rise  to  importance  was 
the  Swabian,  under  Martin  Schongauer,*  of 
Colmar.  He  was  commonly  called  Martin 
Schon, and  began  life  as  an  engraver ;  but  after 
studying  under  Vauder  Weyden  at  Bruges,  he 
devoted  himself  to  painting.  He  seemed  to 
take  delight  in  subjects  that  call  for  physical 
distortion  ;  he  is  always  painful,  and  sometimes 
revolting.  His  productions  f  are  extremely 
rare ;  there  is  a  very  beautiful  Madonna  and 
Infant  Saviour  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin  at 
Colmar,  more  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  finish 
and  fine  coloring  than  for  grace  of  attitude  and 
beauty  of  face.  He  adopted  his  master's  real- 
istic manner,  and  but  little  of  the  spirituality 
of  his  great  predecessors,  Meister  Wilhelm, 
Stephan,  and  the  master  of  the  Lyversburg 
Passion. 

Nicholas  Manuel,  called  Deutsch,  and,  above 
all,  Hans  Burckmair  (1473-1531)— a  master  of 

•1450-1488. 

fHe  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  engravings.  The 
finest  collection  of  them  in  Europe  is  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, but  many  equally  precious  are  among  the  art 
treasures  of  Mr.  James  L.  Claghorn,  of  Philadelphia. 


I 

great  geuiu?,  bt»st  seen  in  his  masterpiece,  Ado- 
ration of  the  Shepherds* — have  many  admira- 
ble works  in  the  Augsburg  Gallery.  They 
were  the  best  masters  of  the  Swabian  school 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Hans  Holbein,  the  father  of  that  Holbein 
who  did  so  much  for  English  art  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vlllth,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Augs- 
burg school.  The  influence  of  the  Van  Eycks 
and  Vander  Weyden  is  most  noticeable  in  the 
works  of  this  great  founder  ;  but  his  son  f  was 
the  best  exponent  of  this  realistic  school,  be- 
sides being  one  of  the  first  portrait  painters  of 
any  age  or  school.  He  had  not  only  technical 
skill,  but  a  feeling  for  physical  beauty,  and  ex- 
celled in  truthfulness  to  nature.  He  fr* ed  him- 
self from  the  conventionalism  of  treatment  of 
the  human  form,  and  his  portraits  have  an  in- 
dividuality and  clearness  of  coloring  superior 
to  any  other  German  artist.  His  Madonna  and 
Child,  painted  for  the  Meyer  family  of  Basle, 
commonly  called  the 4k  Meyer  Madonna,"  is  one 
of  the  best  of  his  sacred  subjects.  Scenes  from 
the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  he  painted 
on  panels  for  a  convent  in  Augsburg,  show 
wonderful  skill,  and  foreshadow  the  rich  prom- 
ise of  his  genius.  In  1516  he  went  to  Basle 
and  connected  himself  with  the  guild  of  paint- 
ers there.  In  1521  he  received  commission  to 
decorate  in  fresco  the  council  room  of  the  Town 
Hall  of  Basle.  The  designs  of  these  paintings 
show  us  that,  had  he  devoted  himself  to  histor- 
ical pictures,  he  might  have  rivalled  his  great 
Italian  contemporary,  Raphael. 

In  1439,  the  plague,  which  was  the  scourge 
of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century,  raged  with 
violence  at  Basle  ;  this  was  commemorated  af- 
terwards in  the  celebrated  fresco,  the  Dance  of 
Death,  in  the  Dominican  cloisters  of  that  town, 
— frescos  which  suggested  to  Holbein  his  own 
celebrated  series  of  pictures  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. In  1526  the  plague  again  raged  at  Basle ; 
and  Holbein's  attention  having  been  turned  to 
England  by  a  letter  which  Erasmus  wrote  to 
Sir  Thomas  More,  the  artist  determined  to  visit 
London.  An  English  nobleman  whom  he  n&et 
at  Strasburg  also  advised  him  to  go  to  England. 
When  Holbein  was  inf  reduced  to  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  was  asked  by  him  who  had  advised 
his  leaving  Germany,  Holbein,  not  reimmber- 
ing  the  nobleman's  name,  took  a  piece  of  char- 


*  Now  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor. 
fHans  Holbein,  "the  Younger,"  1497-1543. 
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con!  and  with  masterly  hand  sketched  a  head, 
which  Sir  Thomas  instantly  recognized  as  that 
of  tli-'  Earl  of  Aruudel,  the  nobleman  he  had 
met  at  Strasburg. 

In  1537  Holbein  became  permanently  con- 
nected with  the  English  court.  He  was  given 
apartments  in  the  palace  at  Whitehall,  with  an 
annuity  of  £30  annually,  all  his  travelling  ex- 
penses, and  additional  payment  for  every  pict- 
ure painted  by  order  of  the  King. 

One  day  while  the  artist  was  painting  the 
portrait  of  a  lady,  a  distinguished  nobleman 
paid  him  a  visit,  and,  finding  the  entrance  to 
the  studio  locked,  he  broke  open  the  door. 
Holbein,  enraged  at  the  impertinence  of  the 
intruder,  pushed  the  astonished  courtier  down 
stairs.  Without  waiting  to  see  the  result  of 
this  hasty  action,  the  artist  sought  the  inter- 
cession of  the  King.  No  sooner  had  he  related 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  received  the  sover- 
eign's forgiveness,  than  the  insulted,  angry  no- 
bleman appeared,  and,  pouring  out  an  exagger- 
ated version  of  the  whole  affair,  desired  to  take 
revenge  in  his  own  way  ;  whereupon  Henry 
VHIth  made  the  memorable  response:  "You 
are  not  dealing  with  Holbein,  but  with  me.  Out 
of  seven  peasants  I  can  make  seven  earls,  but 
out  of  seven  earls  I  cannot  make  one  Holbein." 

In  1539  the  King  sent  him  to  Flanders  to 
paint  the  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Milan,* 
widow  of  Francis  Sforza,  whom  he  desired  to  fill 
the  place  of  his  dead  queen.  To  her  is  attrib- 
uted the  daring  response  :  "If  I  had  two  heads, 
one  should  be  at  the  service  of  your  Majesty." 

Wood  engraving  was  also  one  of  Holbein's 
accomplishments,  and  many  specimens  of  his 
invention,  as  well  as  industry  in  that  art,  are 
extant.  In  miniature  painting,  too,  he  ex- 
celled ;  and  a  cup,  f  studded  with  jewels  and  set 
with  cameos,  bearing  the  motto,  "Bound  to 
obey  and  serve,"  is  said  by  skilled  judges  to  be 
as  fine  as  the  work  of  Cellini. 

At  last  this  great  artist  fell  a  victim  to 
the  plague  which  he  had  so  often  escaped  at 
Basle.  He  died  in  London  in  October,  1543, 
in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  The  keen 
satire  and  intense  irony  on  the  follies  of  the 
times,  which  we  find  in  his  symbolic  scenes,  are 
nobly  mitigated  by  the  steadfast  faith  in  the 
final  triumph  of  good  gleaming  through  their 
pathetic  realization  of  the  power  of  evil.  He 

*  This  beautiful  picture  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk, 
t  Known  as  the  "  Jane  Seymour  cup." 


is  never  coarse,  and  the  religious  significance 
of  his  works  seems  never  to  have  been  appre- 
hended by  his  imitators, — inferior  artists,  who 
have  copied  his  manner,  but  not  caught  his 
Catholic  spirit.  * 

The  Franconian  school,  whose  headquarters 
centred  at  Nuremberg,  adopted  and  even  exag- 
gerated the  realistic  style  of  the  Netherlands. 
Some  of  their  artists  have  produced  forms  more 
weird  and  scenes  more  fantastic  than  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Swabian  painters.  To  Albrect 
Dlirer,  called  by  his  countrymen,  "Prince  of 
Artists,"  belongs  the  proud  title,  "  Father  of 
German  Painting." 

Diirer  was  born  at  Nuremberg,  in  1471,  of 
Hungarian  parents.  His  father  intended  him 
to  follow  his  own  profession — that  of  a  gold- 
smith,— but  the  child's  love  of  drawing  pre- 
vailed, and  in  1486  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mi- 
chael Wohlgemut,  a  master  of  the  German 
school,  in  whom  all  the  weird  peculiarities  of 
its  Franconian  branch  were  most  conspicuously 
manifested.  After  three  years1  study,  he  had 
learned  all  that  his  master  could  teach  him,  and 
then,  according  to  German  custom,  he  began 
his  wanderjahr,  and  went  travelling  through 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy,  painting 
and  studying  as  he  went. 

Upon  his  return  to  Nuremberg,  in  1494,  his 
year  of  apprenticeship  having  extended  to  a 
tour  of  five  years,  he  married  Agnes  Frey,  the 
daughter  of  a  musician  in  that  city.  She  was 
a  beautiful  woman,  if  we  may  judge  of  her 
beauty  by  her  portrait,  which  Diirer  painted 
many  times ;  but  she  was  a  shrew  and  a  miser, 
and  made  her  husband's  life  wretchedly  un- 
happy, though  he  bore  with  her  patiently,  and 
at  his  death  left  her  comfortable  and  well  pro- 
vided for. 

Of  Diirer,  as  of  Holbein,  it  has  been  con- 
stantly asserted  that  he  forsook  the  Catholic 
faith  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  then 
convulsing  Germany  through  the  schismatic 
Luther.  Of  this  there  exists  no  proof.  He 
painted  the  portraits  of  several  of  the  most 
noted  Reformers,  so  called  ;  but  in  his  journal 
there  has  been  found  a  prayer  for  Luther.  His 
religious  paintings  are  all  purely  Catholic, — 
scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the 
Passion  of  our  Lord,  the  Adoration  of  the  Trin- 


*  It  has  been  hinted  by  many  writers  on  art  that  Hol- 
bein changed  hia  religion  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the 
English  king.  The  best  authorities  do  not  confirm  this 
statement. 
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»7y,  The  Blessed  Virgin  with  the  Rose  Garlands; 
and  in  several  of  these  pictures  he  has  intro- 
duced his  own  portrait  among  the  faithful  of 
the  Church. 

In  1506  he  visited  Italy,  and  at  Venice  painted 
that  exquisite  picture,  The  Blessed  Virgin  with 
the  Rose  Garlands,  now  in  the  monastery  of 
Strahow,  near  Prague.  The  picture  has  been 
greatly  injured  by  exposure,  but  the  master's 
peculiar  excellencies — forcible  drawing,  indi- 
viduality, lifelike  expression,  and  highness  of 
finish — are  all  found  in  this  old  picture,  painted 
for  the  Fondaco  de  Tedeschi  at  Venice.  * 

A  year  later,  Diirer  visited  the  Netherlands, 
where  the  Emperor  Maximillian  treated  him 
with  great  favor.  We  are  told  that  the  sover- 
eign being  present  one  day  when  Durer  was 
obliged  to  ascend  a  ladder  in  order  to  continue 
painting  a  large  picture  upon  which  he  was  at 
work,  the  monarch  desired  a  nobleman  present 
to  steady  the  ladder  for  the  artist.  This  the 
noble  declined  to  do,  as  unworthy  of  his  rank. 
The  Emperor  stepped  forward  and  held  the 
ladder  himself,  saying  to  the  abashed  courtier, 
"  I  can  make  Albrect  a  noble  above  you,  but 
neither  I  nor  any  human  power  can  make  an 
artist  like  him."  f 

Durer  painted  mostly  on  wood  in  oils,  but 
at  Nuremberg  are  several  pictures  on  canvas, 
painted  in  distemper.  J  As  an  engraver  he  is 
especially  distinguished,  and  even  during  his 
lifetime  all  Germany  bought  his  productions 
at  fabulous  prices.  Two  wonderful  and  beau- 
tiful allegories — Melancolia  and  the  Knight, 
Death  and  the  Devil — are  the  best,  and  have  ren- 
dered him  more  widely  known  than  his  paint- 
ings. His  wood-cuts,  too,  are  especially  fine  ; 
the  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
are  full  of  beauty,  majesty  and  pathos.  The 
Repose  in  Egypt,  taken  from  this  series,  is  full 
of  serene  peace: — a  humble  dwelling  in  the 
courtyard  of  a  ruined  palace ;  the  Child  Jesus 
asleep  in  a  cradle  rocked  by  adoring  angels ;  the 
Blessed  Mother,  with  distaff  and  spindle,  sits  be- 
side her  Child,  spinning  ;  St.  Joseph,  busy  at  his 
carpenter  work,  is  aided  by  numberless  angels. 

*  The  museum  of  Lyons  possesses  a  fine  copy  of  this 
picture. 

t  This  story  is  sufficiently  universal  to  show  the  pop- 
ular homage  paid  to  genius.  Henry  VIII  said  similar 
words  of  Holbein  ;  and  Titian  was  thus  honored  by  the 
Emperor  Karl  V. 

\  A  method  of  painting  where  colors  are  mingled  with 
water,  whey,  or  some  mucilaginous  substance. 


A  series  of  exquisitely  graceful  pen  and  ink 
drawings  illustrates  the  missal  of  the  Emperor 
Maximillian  ;  they  are  replete  with  high  Chris- 
tian faith,  mingled  with  weird  German  legend. 

Not  only  painter,  engraver,  and  etcher,  Dti- 
rer  was  also  a  writer  on  scientific  subjects,  and 
has  left  works  upon  u  The  Art  of  Fortification," 
".The  Art  of  Mensuration,"  and  another  "  On 
Proportions  of  the  Human  Body."  He  was 
among  the  first  to  bring  the  laws  of  science  to 
bear  upon  art,  and  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
perspective.  He  had  to  overcome  a  tendency 
to  stiff  lines  and  conventional,  angular  figures  ; 
his  love  of  ideal  beauty  conquered  the  gro- 
tesque overcrowding  of  his  earlier  works,  after 
he  had  studied  the  simplicity  of  the  Italian 
school,  and  the  power  of  material  beauty  shown 
forth  by  Flemish  artists,  with  breadth  of  col- 
oring and  individuality  of  character.  His  last 
works  are  decidedly  his  best. 

After  his  return  from  a  tour  through  the 
Netherlands,  in  1528,  Diirer  died  at  Nurem- 
berg, in  the  fifty- seventh  year  of  his  age.  Not- 
withstanding the  honors  everywhere  paid  him, 
and  the  costly  gifts  heaped  upon  him,  nothing 
disturbed  the  serene  tranquillity  and  simplicity 
of  his  character.  So  kindly  charitable  was  he 
that  he  disliked  to  criticise  the  work  of  less  ex- 
perienced artists,  and  would  say,  when  urged 
to  pass  judgment, "  I  am  sure  the  master  did  his 
best."  He  was  beloved  by  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  his  quaint  house  still  stands  in  Nuremberg, 
and  is  pointed  out  with  pride  ;  while  his  tomb 
in  the  cemetery,  under  the  sumach  trees,  bears 
the  motto,  Emigravit, 

"For  the  great  painter  never  dies." 

Of  the  school  of  Saxony  there  is  little  to  say. 
It  began  with  Lucas  Cranach  in  1472,  and  ended 
with  his  son  Lucas  in  1586.  They  left  no  dis- 
ciples. They  were  court  painters  to  the  Elec- 
tors, and  painted  portraits.  They  were  vastly 
inferior  to  Durer  in  drawing,  and  lacked  force 
of  imagination,  truth,  and  individuality  of  ex- 
pression. * 

After  the  death  of  Cranach  the  art  of  paint- 
ing rapidly  declined  in  Germany.  Glass  paint- 
ing was  raised  to  most  artistic  perfection  by  the 
Flemings  and  Germans  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  ;  and  even  till  the  close  of 
the  century  following  they  maintained  their 
superiority  over  the  Continent  of  Europe. 


•  It  is  said  that  Cranach  the  Elder  renounced  the  faith 
of  the  Catholic  Church  for  advancement  at  court. 
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A  Favor  of  St.  Aloysius  Gonzaga. 


In  the  province  of  Umbria,  half-way  between 
the  towns  of  Norcia  and  Cascia,  there  are  two 
little  hamlets,  known  as  Avendita  and  Colle  <!'- 
Avendita.  During  nine  months  of  the  year  of 
1863,  the  malady  called  angina  had  carried 
off  twenty-five  of  the  villagers, — all  of  them 
young — and  was  therefore  held  in  the  greatest 
dread.  On  Monday,  the  13th  of  April,  Rosa 
de  Carolis,  a  young  lady  of  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  was  attacked  by  the  disease,  the  violence 
of  which  increased  in  such  a  manner  that 
on  the  third  day  the  Holy  Viaticum  was  ad- 
ministered. On  Saturday  evening  the  physi- 
cian, who  came  from  the  neighboring  town 
of  Cascia  to  attend  the  sufferer,  gave  her  up, 
and,  on  his  return  to  the  city,  told  those  that 
questioned  him  about  his  patient  that  if  he 
visited  her  again  next  day,  as  he  was  desired  .to 
do,  he  expected  to  find  her  dead,  or  in  her  last 
agony.  And  he  spoke  truly,  for  before  sun- 
set the  malady  had  progressed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  poor  girl  could  not  even  swallow 
the  medicines  prescribed  by  the  physician. 
The  pains  throughout  all  her  members,  and 
especially  the  swelling  of  her  throat  and  chest, 
had  increased  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  a 
torture  to  her  to  be  moved  or  covered  with 
the  bedclothes,  or  even  to  be  touched  on  the 
breast  in  the  gentlest  manner,  while  an  at- 
tempt to  change  the  plaster  threw  her  into 
mortal  spasms.  As  there  was  nothing  further 
that  could  be  done,  Extreme  Unction  was  ad- 
ministered. 

Things  were  in  this  condition  when,  at  about 
10  o'clock  at  night,  the  girl,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sodality  of  St.  Aloysius,  and  who 
entertained  a  special  and  very  tender  devotion 
to  the  angelical  youth,  asked,  by  signs  rather 
than  by  words,  for  the  picture  of  the  Saint. 
It  was  given  to  her,  and  she  placed  it  on  her 
breast,  and  held  it  tightly  pressed  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  without  experiencing  any  pain. 
There  were  present  don  Felice  de  Carolis  ;  her 
uncle,  don  Isidore  Ricci,  the  parish  priest  of  a 
neighboring  village;  and  Angela  Emili,  the 
nurse, — all  three  of  whom  watched  her  closely. 
To  their  great  surprise,  the  sick  girl  said  to 
them  :  "  St.  Aloysius  smiles."  Then,  in  a  fee- 
ble voice,  she  whispered  to  her  uncle  :  "  Go, 
take  your  supper,  and  rest,  for  the  Saint  has 
told  me  that  a  little  after  midnight  I  shall  be 


cured,  and  that  I  must  become  a  nun."  All 
supposed  that  she  was  raving,  and  her  uncle, 
not  to  oppose  her,  said,  "  Yes:  St.  Aloysius  will 
cure  you  of  all  suffering  in  heaven."  They  then 
took  the  picture  out  of  her  hands,  for  fear  she 
might  hasten  her  death  by  pressing  it  to  her 
breast,  and  placed  it  on  a  pillow  beside  the  bed. 

Meanwhile  the  end  seemed  to  be  fast  ap- 
proaching, so  that  towards  midnight  her  un- 
cle, seeing  how  much  she  suffered,  said  to  her : 
"  Rosa,  instead  of  growing  better,  you  are  much 
worse  ;  but  take  courage,  for  St.  Aloysius  will 
obtain  for  you  a  greater  grace  :  he  will  conduct 
you  to  heaven."  The  sick  girl  replied,  faintly  : 
"  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry,  for  in  a  short  time  I 
shall  be  cured,  as  I  have  said."  Then  he  gave 
her  a  picture  of  St.  Philomena  to  kisn,  telling 
her  to  recommend  herself  to  this  Saint,  in  whose 
favor  God  had  wrought  so  many  miracles.  To 
these  words  the  patient  answered  :  "  Let  us  not 
trouble  other  saints  :  I  am  sure  that  St.  Aloy- 
sius will  obtain  the  grace  for  me."  After  this 
her  uncle  retired  to  an  adjoining  room,  and  Rosa, 
having  reached  the  last  extremity,  entered 
upon  her  agony.  At  midnight,  having  entirely 
lost  the  use  of  her  senses,  and  no  signs  of  life 
remaining,  except  the  most  feeble  breathing, 
don  Isidore  Ricci  began  the  prayers  for  the 
agonizing.  He  recited  the  usual  formula  with 
Angela  Emili,  until  he  came  to  the  words,  Pro- 
ficiscere,  anima  Christiana,  de  hoc  mundo, — 
"Go  forth,  Christian  soul,  from  this  world." 
At  this  point,  whether  from  fatigue,  sorrow, 
or  some  other  cause,  he  felt  a  suffocating  sen- 
sation, and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  room. 

Now  the  scene  changes.  Rosa  suddenly 
starts  up  and  moves  about  impetuously ;  An- 
gela runs  for  don  Isidore,  who  rushes  back  into 
the  room  and  sees  the  girl  sitting  up  in  bed. 
She  looks  rosy  and  beautiful,  has  a  sweet  smile 
on  her  countenance,  and  says,  in  a  clear  and 
firm  voice :  "  Do  you  see  ?  I  am  cured  ! "  At 
the  sound  of  the  joyful  voice  the  uncle  runs 
to  see  what  is  the  matter,  and  Rosa  says  to 
him  :  u  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  St.  Aloysius 
would  cure  me  ?  See  !  the  plaster  comes  off  by 
itself,  and  falls  from  my  chest."  To  show  that 
she  felt  no  more  pain,  she  struck  her  chest 
several  times  with  her  closed  hands,  where  for- 
merly she  could  not  be  touched  without  suffer- 
ing intense  pain. 

All  the  other  members  of  the  family  rushed 
eagerly  into  the  room,  and,  full  of  wonder, 
asked  Rosa  what  had  happened.  The  young 
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lady  answered,  cheerfully,  that  she  suddenly 
felt  as  if  something  had  been  loosened  from  her 
throat,  and  that  having  swallowed  it,  whatever 
it  was,  she  found  herself  cured.  She  got  up 
presently  and  went  to  the  dining-room,  where 
she  asked  for  something  to  eat  and  drink  ;  and 
she  ate  with  so  much  appetite  that  at  last  they 
refused  to  give  her  any  more,  fearing  that  she 
might  injure  herself. 

In  the  morning  the  physician  came  to  see 
whether  his  patient  was  yet  living  ;  and  find- 
ing her  as  well  and  robust  as  ever,  his  surprise 
was  beyond  words  to  express.  But  he  directed 
that  for  two  days  at  least  she  should  continue 
to  keep  her  bed,  that  he  might  observe  whether 
there  remained  some  vestige  or  hidden  germ 
of  the  malady.  The  precaution  was  useless. 
The  young  lady  continues  in  perfect  health, 
only  waiting  an  opportunity  of  following  the 
advise  of  St.  Aloysius  and  becoming  a  nun. 

Thus  was  God  pleased  to  glorify  Himself 
through  the  angelical  youth  Aloysius. 


A  Curious  Custom  of  Chinese  Chris- 
tians. 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  mis- 
sionary in  China,  telling  how  the  Christians  in 
that  country  perform  the  marriage  ceremony 
when  they  cannot  have  a  priest  to  bless  their 
union,  is  of  interest  and  edification  : 

u  You  ask  me  how  our  neophytes  marry  in 
the  absence  of  the  missionary.  They  cannot 
do  without  drums  and  trumpets,  for  at  every 
Chinese  ceremony  there  must  be  cymbals,  tom- 
tom-t,  petards,  and  cannon.  But  besides  this, 
they  prepare  themselves  by  prayer  and  by  ex- 
citing themselves  to  perfect  contrition.  The 
day  having  arrived,  the  bride  is  borne  in  a  red 
palanquin  to  the  residence  of  the  bridegroom. 
Her  dowry,  consisting  of  clothing,  kitchen  fur- 
niture, etc.,  follows  her,  making  all  the  display 
possible.  The  family  of  her  future  husband 
await  her  in  festive  costume,  the  men  at  the 
right,  the  women  at  the  left,  all  standing  in 
front  of  an  altar  which  is  lighted  up  and  deco- 
rated for  the  occasion.  Two  of  the  near  rela- 
tives go  to  open  the  palanquin,  and  then  lead 
the  bride  into  the  midst  of  the  room.  She  is 
veiled,  but  when  entering  she  bows  her  head 
so  low  that  her  face  can  hardly  be  seen  ;  dur- 
ing this  time  the  music  plays.  A  master  of 
ceremonies  calls  out:  'Let  the  new  spouses 


advance  to  the  middle  of  the  room  and  adore 
God.1  Another  answers  :  'Bow  down.  Kneel. 
Adore  the  one  sovereign  God.  Bend  your  fore- 
heads to  the  ground.  Adore  the  God  in  Three 
Persons.  .  .  .  Let  the  act  of  marriage  be  read.1 

Then  some  one  reads  aloud :  k  On  the day 

of  the moon  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 

Kouang-Su,  I  venture  to  announce,  in  presence 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  God  omnipotent,  essentially  a  Spirit, 
who  has  drawn  from  nothing  the  heavens,  the 
earth,  man,  and  all  things ;  who,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  when  creating  our  first  par- 
ents, instituted  marriage  as  the  first  of  the 
five  relations, — marriage  which  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament, 
representing  the  admirable  love  of  the  Saviour 

for  His  Church,  that  N ,  having  complied 

with  the  formality  of  betrothal  with  N ,  of 

the  family  of ,  on  this  day  of  their  mar- 
riage I  venture  to  declare  before  God  that  both 
of  them,  with  one  heart  and  one  will,  desire 
truly  and  until  death  to  unite  as  husband  and 
wife.  Prostrate,  we  beg  of  the  Most  High  to 
confirm  their  will  and  to  bless  them,  granting 
them  happiness,  peace,  and  obedience  to  His 
laws,  that  they  may  praise  Him  throughout 
eternity.  Amen.1 

"  The  master  of  ceremonies  then  says :  'Arise. 
Let  the  two  new  spouses,  turning  to  each  other, 
salute,  in  order  to  express  their  consent.1  Then 
the  husband,  bowing,  joins  his  cloeed  hands 
before  his  breast,  raises  them  to  his  eyes,  and 
then  lets  them  fall  to  his  side.  The  woman, 
also  bowing,  crosses  her  arms,  moves  them  a 
little,  and  drops  them  to  her  side.  This  is  the 
manner  of  salutation  amongst  the  Chinese,  and 
it  is  thus  that  the  spouses  express  their  consent. 
Then  all,  turning  towards  the  altar,  sing  a 
hymn  to  the  Blessed  Trinity,  the  Credo,  and 
Psalm  cxxvii :  k  Blessed  are  all  they  that  fear 
the  Lord.1  After  these  devotions  there  is  a  lit- 
tle more  music  ;  then  a  master  of  ceremonies 
cries  out :  '  Let  the  new  spouses  stand  up.  At- 
tention. Bow.  Adore  the  Five  Wounds  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  First  prostration  ;  second  ; 
third;  fourth;  fifth.1  This  being  done,  the 
religious  ceremony  is  over ;  the  husband  goes 
to  dine  with  the  men,  and  the  wife  with  the 
women  ;  the  music  continues,  but  there  is  no 
ball.  It  would  be  hard  for  the  Chinese  ladies, 
with  their  little  feet,  to  dance. 

"  When  the  missionary  is  absent,  and  can- 
not visit  them  for  a  long  time,  they  are  con- 
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tent  with  the  ceremonies  just  described  ;  but 
at  his  first  visit.,  without  requiring  a  renewal 
of  their  consent,  h**  says  the  Nuptial  Mass  and 
tea  tin-  union.'1 


A  Missionary's  Treatment  of  Cholera. 


A  missionary  in  Syria,  who  devoted  himself 
successfully  to  the  service  of  the  cholera  pa- 
tient* in  1875.  and  who  was  rewarded  for  his 
great  skill  and  disinterestedness  by  the  French 
Government,  Fends  the  following  directions  for 
the  successful  treatment  of  that  disease  to  the 
Missions  Catholiques : 

The  cure  of  the  cholera  depends  especially  on  the 
promptitude  with  which  the  malady  is  met.  There 
is  no  disease  more  easily  cured,  according  to  Dr.  Off- 
man,  if  it  is  taken  in  hand  in  time.  This  physician 
adds  that  the  cholera  does  not  attack  suddenly,  but 
announces  its  approach  a  day  or  two  beforehand  by 
the  following  signs  :  the  person's  appetite  is  some- 
what impaired  ;  he  becomes  very  weak,  and  feels  as 
if  his  bones  were  broken  ;  he  has  a  slight  inclina- 
tion to  vomit  occasionally,  and  sometimes  a  little 
giddiness.  The  upper  part  of  the  stomach  is  over- 
loaded, and  diarrhoea  soon  begins.  At  first  these 
symptoms  are  rather  feeble,  and  the  patient,  paying 
no  attention  to  t  hem,  often  continues  at  his  ordinary 
occupations.  It  is  then  that  the  germ  becomes  de- 
veloped. Later  on,  all  remedies  may  be  useless. 
The  least  indisposition,  therefore,  should  not  be 
neglected  in  cholera  districts.  When  one  is  attacked 
he  must  put  himself  on  strict  diet,  and  take  two 
or  three  infusions  of  mint,  very  hot  and  very  sweet. 
To  make  this  infusion,  pour  boiling  water  on  the 
leaves  of  mint ;  wild  mint  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
infusion  should  be  filtered. 

When  the  diarrhoea  begins,  the  patient  should 
be  put  to  bed,  the  windows  carefully  closed,  three 
heavy  coverlets  thrown  over  him,  the  spinal  col- 
umn rubbed  with  petroleum,  and  the  light  ex- 
cluded. If  the  bands  and  feet  are  cold,  friction 
should  be  employed  for  them  also.  Every  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  patient  should  drink  the  infusion 
of  mint,  with  a  few  drops  of  petroleum  mixed  in  it, 
and  it  should  be  taken  as  hot  as  possible.  For  men, 
ten  drops  of  petroleum  may  be  added  to  a  bowl 
of  mint  tea,  and  three  or  four  bowls  may  be  taken  ; 
for  women  and  children,  the  dose  should  be  dimin- 
ished. 

The  chief  object  being  to  produce  perspiration, 
I  repeat  that  the  patient  should  be  well  covered, 
and  several  persons  may  be  employed  in  rubbing 
him,  until  the  perspiration  is  started.  If  the  per- 
spiration is  abundant,  a  cure  is  certain.  When 
the  treatment  is  begun  in  time,  it  will  start  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  whereas  if  the  friction  is  de- 


layed too  long,  several  hours  may  by  required  to 
produce  it. 

As  soon  as  there  is  abundant  perspiration,  the 
patient  should  be  allowed  to  rest  for  an  hour  and 
a  half;  then  his  linen  is  quickly  changed,  care  be- 
ing taken  that  he  does  not  get  cold  ;  two  of  the  cov- 
erlets are  removed,  and  the  window  farthest  from 
the  bed  may  be  opened.  For  twenty-four  hours 
the  sweetened  mint  tea  is  to  be  continued,  with- 
out petroleum.  After  that  a  little  broth  may  be 
given,  but  nothing  else ;  nourishment  must  be 
increased  only  by  degrees.  This  last  point  is  very 
important  in  order  to  avoid  a  relapse,  which  would 
probably  be  more  dangerous  than  the  first  attack. 
When  the  patient  is  thirsty,  he  may  take  a  little 
cold  rice  water. 

After  the  perspiration,  fever  need  not  be  feared, 
unless  when  the  treatment  was  begun  late.  When 
the  delay  has  been  great,  the  cholera  changes  into 
typhoid  fever,  more  dangerous  than  itself  In 
every  case,  when  fever  sets  in,  the  doctor  should  be 
sent  for  at  once  to  break  it  A  celebrated  medical 
authority  in  such  a  case  as  this  ordered  the  spinal 
column,  and  even  the  entire  body,  to  be  rubbed 
with  the  essence  of  turpentine.  If  the  symptoms 
of  the  malady  are  grave,  ten  drops  of  turpentine 
in  a  hot  infusion  of  mint  should  be  given  three 
times  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  when 
turpentine  is  not  to  be  had,  petroleum  may  be 
used. 

During  a  cholera  epidemic  the  following  pre- 
cautions are  recommended  :  1st,  To  keep  a  care- 
ful watch  over  children,  and  to  ask  them  occa- 
sionally how  they  feel ;  2d,  To  have  a  sick-chair, 
well  covered,  for  the  patient  in  his  own  room, — 
all  the  dejections  to  be  buried  as  far  as  possible 
from  all  inhabited  houses  ;  3d,  To  avoid  danger- 
ous relapses,  the  time  of  convalescence  should  not 
be  abridged.  Those  that  wait  on  cholera  patients 
need  not  fear,  because  the  disease  is  not  communi- 
cated by  touch. 

These  prescriptions  were  approved  by  Dr.  Pis- 
talliza,  chief  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  Syria 
in  1875. 

Another  system  of  treatment  is  recommended  on 
the  authority  of  Hussein  Bey,  son  of  Hussein  Pacha, 
who  employed  it  in  the  Eastern  war,  and  who  com- 
municated it  to  a  friend  in  Naples  in  1854 :  As  soon 
as  the  malady  shows  itself,  pour  from  30  to  90 
drops  of  laudanum  into  a  glass  of  alcohol  (about 
j^  pint)  according  to  the  age,  temperament,  and 
sex  of  the  patient.  He  should  take  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  the  mixture.  If  the  first  spoonful  does  not 
restore  the  normal  temperature,  a  second  should 
be  given  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  one 
hour. 

The  friend  that  sends  this  formula  to  the  French 
paper  La  Vendee  affirms  that  it  is  a  sure  cure, 
having  never  failed  in  any  of  the  cases  observed 
by  him. 
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The  Late  Father  Augustine,  C.  P. 


We  have  already  announced  the  death  of, 
and  requested  the  prayers  bt  our  readers  for, 
good  Father  Augustine  ;  but  his  many  friends 
throughout  the  country  will  be  gratified  to  see 
a  more  extended  notice  of  him  than  has  yet  ap- 
peared : 

On  the  13th  of  August,  at  the  residence  of  his 
parents,  in  Canton,  Ohio,  Rev.  Father  Augustine, 
of  the  Order  of  Passionists,  departed  this  life,  after 
a  lingering  illness.  Father  Augustine  was  born 
near  Alliance,  Ohio,  in  1851 ;  he  entered  the  novi- 
tiate of  the  Passionist  Order  at  Pittsburg  in  July, 
1867,  and  was  professed  August  13th  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  After  completing  his  ecclesiastical 
course  he  was  ordained  priest  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1875,  by  the  Most  Rev.  James  R.  Bailey,  Archbishop 
of  Baltimore,  in  the  private  chapel  of  the  Redemp- 
torist  Fathers,  Illchester,  Howard  Co.,  Md.  Shortly 
after  his  ordination,  Father  Augustine  was  sent 
to  Mt.  Adams,  Cincinnati,  where  for  a  time  he  was 
successfully  employed  in  the  duties  of  the  min- 
istry :  giving  missions,  conducting  retreats,  and 
aiding  the  clergy  of  the  archdiocese  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  of  the  neighboring  dioceses  of  Covington, 
Columbus,  and  Cleveland.  After  several  years  of 
hard  work  in  these  districts,  he  was  sent  by  his 
superiors  to  the  new  foundation  about  to  be  made 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  was  one  of  the  first  Pas- 
sionists  that  settled  in  the  diocese  of  Louisville. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  securing  the  beauti- 
ful property  now  owned  by  the  Fathers-  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  city,  and  was  for  a  time  in  charge  of 
St.  Cecilia's  congregation,  26th  street. 

His  health  having  been  seriously  impaired,  and 
his  condition  becoming  more  and  more  alarming, 
the  physicians  ordered  a  change  of  climate,  and  rec- 
ommended a  sea-voyage.  Accordingly,  he  spent  six 
months  on  the  Continent,  and  although  he  had 
all  the  attendance  that  the  best  skill  of  the  pro- 
fession could  give,  it  was  of  little  benefit  to  his 
fast  declining  strength.  Returning  to  the  United 
States,  he  remained  for  some  time  in  West  Ho- 
boken  and  Pittsburg  among  his  religious  brethren. 
Every  means  that  art  could  suggest  or  that  char- 
ity could  devise  was  employed,  but  to  no  purpose  ; 
and  as  his  health  continued  to  decline,  his  superiors 
deemed  it  well  to  allow  him  to  visit  the  home  of 
his  parents  in  the  hope  that  his  native  air  might 
be  of  benefit  to  him  ;  but  all  in  vain.  After  some 
months  under  the  kindest  treatment  and  the  most 
attentive  care  that  loving  parents,  devoted  sisters 
and  an  affectionate  brother  could  bestow,  it  became 
only  too  evident  that  his  days  were  numbered  and 
that  nothing  could  stay  the  hand  of  death  from  in- 
flicting the  cruel  blow  that  has  saddened  so  many 


hearts.  His  critical  condition  was  at  once  made 
known  to  his  brethren  in  Pittsburg,  and  several 
of  them  came  immediately  to  assist  him  in  his  last 
hours.  Having  received  the  last  Sacraments  and 
been  comforted  with  all  the  aids  that  holy  Church 
affords  her  children  in  their  dying  moments,  Fa- 
ther Augustine  calmly  resigned  his  soul  into  the 
hands  of  his  Maker.  His  remains  were  taken  to 
Pittsburg,  and,  after  a  Solemn  High  Mass  of  Re- 
quiem had  been  celebrated,  were  deposited  in  the 
vaults  attached  to  the  Church  of  the  Passionist 
Fat  hers. 

In  the  death  of  Father  Augustine  we  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  holy  priest,  a  zealous  missionary,  a  genial 
friend  and  a  true  gentleman.  His  cheerful  dis- 
position, genial  manners,  and  noble  character  won 
for  him  the  friendship  and  the  love  of  persons  of 
all  denominations  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
He  was  untiring  in  his  zeal,  and,  although  never 
of  a  robust  constitution,  he  worked  on  without 
thought  of  his  health  or  strength.  He  was  in- 
defatigable in  his  labors:  rising  early,  spending  a 
great  portion  of  the  day  in  the  confessional,  and 
often  retiring  from  his  arduous  duties  only  tow- 
ards midnight.  His  brother  priests  often  remon- 
strated with  him  for  thus  overtaxing  his  strength, 
but  it  was  of  no  avail  when  there  was  anything 
to  be  done  for  the  welfare  of  his  neighbor.  His 
failing  strength  could  not  dampen  the  ardor  of 
his  zeal,  and  he  worked  on  in  his  sacred  calling, 
regardless  of  the  frequent  warnings  that  nature 
gave  of  being  overburdened  ;  and  had  he  not  been 
a  man  of  great  courage  and  remarkable  power  of 
will  he  would  long  ago  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
disease  which  at  last  triumphed  over  his  energy. 
His  charity  was  unbounded,  and  was  seen  espec- 
ially in  his  many  acts  of  kindness  to  the  sick,  whom 
he  delighted  to  serve,  and  for  whom  he  seemed  to 
imagine  it  was  his  special  and  individual  duty  to 
care. 

Father  Augustine  could  be  known  only  to  be 
loved,  and  his  death  will  be  sincerely  mourned  by 
his  many  friends  and  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance.  God  in  His  wise  Providence  has 
taken  him  from  our  midst  in  the  flower  of  his  age 
and  in  the  very  prime  of  his  usefulness,  but  his 
memory  will  linger  as  a  sweet  fragrance  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  and  will  be  lovingly  cherished  by  all 
who  have  learned  to  love  him  and  admire  his  no- 
ble qualities.  He  has  labored  well  in  the  vine- 
yard of  his  heavenly  Master;  he  has  gone  to  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  his  services. 

While  we  mourn  his  death  and  deeply  grieve 
over  the  loss  of  this  dear  friend  and  noble  priest 
of  God,  let  us  not  fail,  as  becomes  Christians  who 
have  hopes  beyond  the  grave,  to  pray  for  the  happy 
repose  of  his  soul,  that  perpetual  light  may  shine 
upon  him  in  the  mansions  of  bliss,  though  we  hope 
he  already  enjoys  the  vision  of  God  whom  he  loved 
and  served  so  well.  J.  R. 
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Catholic  Notes. 

The  employment  of  non-Catholics  as  singers  in 
Catholic  churches  is  justly  deprecated.  It  rarely 
happens  that  professional  singers  have  much  re- 
ligious feeling  in  common  with  the  congregation 
by  which  they  are  paid.  They  are  apt  to  regard 
themselves  as  musical  artists  who  praise  God  in 
song  according  to  art,  with  all  their  throat,  but 
not  with  all  their  soul.  To  whisper  and  giggle 
are  performances  which  seemingly  cost  them  no 
conscientious  qualms.  However,  though  it  is  not 
expected  of  them  to  behave  as  devout  Catholics, 
they  should  have  regard  for  the  feelings  of  those 
around  them,  and  remember  that,  while  exercising 
their  vocal  skill,  the  habits  of  good  society  are  not 
to  be  laid  aside. 

Catholic  members  of  our  choirs,  too,  are  often 
blameworthy,  and  they  are  all  the  more  inexcusa- 
ble. They  deport  themselves  not  unfrequently  as 
if  they  had  no  thought  of  the  Sacred  Presence.  The 
choir  is  a  part  of  the  church,  and  its  members,  as 
a  portion  of  the  congregation,  are  bound  to  show 
the  same  reverence  for  the  house  of  God,  and  the 
same  attention  to  the  services.  It  is  easy  to  know 
when  a  singer  is  praising  God,  or  trying  to  draw 
attention  to  a  sweet  voice. 


Mgr.  Haggiar,  Archbishop  of  Hauran,  lately  an- 
nounced to  the  Propaganda  the  conversion  of  600 
Greek  schismatics.  The  same  prelate  now  pub- 
lishes the  return  of  700  other  Greeks  of  the  village 
of  Ainelicar.  The  chief  men  of  the  place  presented 
themselves  to  the  Archbishop  and  made  their  ab- 
juration into  his  hands.  After  having  been  in- 
structed in  the  dogmas  opposed  to  their  errors, 
and  having  made  a  formal  recantation,  Mgr.  Hag- 
giar admitted  them  to  the  Sacraments.  He  has 
sent  Salvatorian  monks  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
parish. 

This  consoling  news  must  cause  great  joy  to  the 
Holy  Father,  who,  from  the  beginning  of  his  pon- 
tificate, has  shown  such  paternal  solicitude  for  the 
East  

The  earliest  editions  of  the  English  Protestant 
Bible  contained  a  "  Preface  to  the  Reader,"  which 
has  rarely  been  reprinted.  In  it  the  translators 
make  the  extraordinary  statement  that  they  have 
•used  certain  words  by  the  express  command  of  the 
King !  The  reasons  for  omitting  this  "  Preface  "  in 
subsequent  editions  may  easily  be  divined.  Such 
an  admission  not  only  effectually  invalidated  any 
argument  with  which  the  adherent  of  Protestant- 
ism might  attempt  to  uphold  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  but  it  also  strikingly  affirmed  (he 
fact  that  heresy,  in  cutting  itself  off  from  an  infal- 
lible authority,  deprives  itself  at  the  same  time  of 


the  means  of  defending  the  little  truth  it  may 
carry  with  it.  

At  St.  John's  Abbey,  Collegeville,  Minn.,  is  care- 
fully preserved  the  mitre  worn  by  St.  Ulrich, 
Bishop  of  Augsburg,  who  flourished  in  the  tenth 
century.  It  was  presented  to  the  Right  Rev.  Ab- 
bot Edelbrock  when  he  last  visited  Europe.  Apart 
from  its  intrinsic  value,  it  is  a  precious  treasure 
from  the  Ages  of  Faith.— San  Francisco  Monitor. 


A  lay  teacher  in  France,  having  received  orders 
to  make  use  in  his  classes  of  the  infamous  manual 
of  Paul  Bert,  refused  to  do  so,  and  addressed  a  re- 
monstrance to  the  Academy.  The  answer  was  that 
if  the  principal  of  a  school  has  the  right  to  make 
a  choice  of  books,  it  is  the  duty  of  his  assistants 
to  conform  to  his  will.  The  courageous  assistant 
remained  firm.  He  notified  the  Academy  that  he 
would  have  no  band  in  perverting  the  souls  of  the 
children,  and  that  he  preferred  to  lose  the  privil- 
ege of  his  ten-year  engagement,  and  submit  to  the 
obligation  of  military  service.  He  placed  himself 
at  the  disposition  of  the  authorities,  volunteering 
to  join  the  troops  destined  for  Tonquin,  and  was 
accepted.  

In  the  year  1840  the  Catholics  of  Great  Britain 
numbered  539,500,  the  clergy  624,  and  the  churches 
522.  In  1880  the  first  of  these  totals  had  risen  to 
1,384,000,  the  second  to  2,2*2,  and  the  third  to  1,461. 
At  present  Catholics  constitute  5  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population  of  Great  Britain. 


Three  remarkable  cures  are  reported  to  have 
been  effected  during  a  recent  pilgrimage  to  Ste. 
Anne  de  Beaupre  from  Montreal. 


Les  Missions  Catholiques  publishes  the  following 
extracts  from  a  letter  of  a  Jesuit  missionary  at 
Madure  : 

"Our  college  of  Trichinopoli,  opened  towards  the  end 
of  January,  already  numbers  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils.  The  brahmins  of  Manamadure,  having  been 
told  that  there  was  talk  of  establishing  a  college  also  in 
their  district,  where  the  Protestants  are  strongly  set- 
tled, answered  :  '  If  the  Father  establishes  classes,  all 
our  children  will  leave  the  Protestants  and  go  to  him ; 
we  have  seen  the  college  of  Trichinopoli,  and  we  know 
that  the  Jesuits  are  more  devoted  than  the  Padnii.' 
The  college  was  opened,  as  announced,  on  the  Sunday 
following,  and  next  day  there  were  one  hundred  pupils, 
sixty  of  whom  belonged  to  the  class  of  brahmins,  the 
highest  caste  here. 

"At  Ham nad  the  festival  of  the  Blessed  Britto,  who 
was  put  to  death  for  the  faith  in  this  land  which  he  had 
conquered  to  Christ,  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp. 
The  king  followed  all  the  ceremonies,  and  joined  the 
procession  in  his  chariot.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
this  prince  is  the  grandson  of  the  one  who  condemned 
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the  holy  man  to  be  beheaded.    Thus  has  God  avenged 
His  saint.'1  

Charity  is  often  bestowed  in  so  careless  or  un- 
gracious a  manner  that  it  injures  the  feelings  of 
the  recipient  more  than  it  benefits  him  otherwise  ; 
for  although  there  are  scores  of  coarse  and  hard- 
ened beggars  who  make  no  attempt  to  work  for  a 
living,  there  are  thousands  of  needy  ones  whose 
feelings  are  as  delicate  as  if  they  abounded  in 
wealth.  A  beautiful  story  is  told  of  Lamartine. 
One  day  a  destitute  author  called  upon  him,  and, 
after  telling  him  his  condition,  begged  the  loan  of 
some  money.  Lamartine,  much  moved  by  his  story, 
gave  him  the  amount  asked.  He  then  conducted 
his  visitor  to  the  vestibule.  As  he  opened  the  street 
door,  the  unfortunate  author  shivered  in  his  thin 
coat.  A  sudden  idea  struck  Lamartine,  and  call- 
ing out, "  Monsieur,  you  are  forgetting  your  over- 
coat," he  quickly  took  down  an  overcoat  that  was 
hanging  in  the  passage,  and  assisted  his  needy  vis- 
itor to  put  it  on  with  so  much  dexterity  and  grace 
that  the  poor  man,  quite  overcome,  did  not  know 
how  to  refuse  a  gift  which  was  so  delicately  of- 
fered to  him.  

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times  states  that 
Mr.  Pakenham,  the  British  Consul  at  Madagascar, 
was  received  into  the  Church  on  his  death-bed  by 
a  missionary  priest.  He  had  been  at  Madagascar 
for  twenty-two  years,  and  his  death  was  the  sub- 
ject of  universal  regret.  The  French  authorities 
gave  him  a  funeral  with  the  highest  honors.  The 
coffin  was  placed  on  a  gun  carriage  drawn  by 
French  sailors  ;  the  English  and  French  officers 
n  full  uniform  following  it,  with  an  escort  of 
French  marines. — London  Weekly  Register. 


Our  worthy  contemporary  of  Pittsburgh  pub- 
lished last  week,  as  original  matter,  a  story  which 
first  appeared  some  months  ago  in  THE  "AvE 
MABIA,"  for  whose  pages  it  was  written. 


Apropos  of  the  recent  controversy  about  the 
Holy  Father's  Circular,  a  saint  of  the  sixteenth 
century  says :  "  The  true  servant  of  God  acknowl- 
edges no  other  country  but  Heaven." — Catholic 
Times. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  Cornelius 
O'Connor,  of  Nantucket,  Mass. 
May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


We  are  grateful  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Flannelly, 
of  St.  Cecilia's  Church,  New  York  city,  for  kind 
favors  to  our  travelling  agent.  Father  Flannelly 
is  a  practical  friend  of  the  Catholic  press,  and 
never  misses  an  occasion  for  furthering  its  inter- 


The  new  postal  notes  authorized  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  for  the  more  convenient  transpor- 
tation of  small  sums  of  money  by  mail,  may  now 
be  had  for  3  cents  at  all  Money-Order  Post- Offices 
in  the  United  States.  This  will  do  away  with  the 
custom  of  sending  stamps  in  payment  for  subscrip- 
tions, etc.  As  it  can  no  longer  be  a  convenience, 
we  hope  it  will  be  discontinued  at  once. 

We  beg  to  inform  our  subscribers  also  that 
money  orders  are  much  preferred  to  registered 
letters.  The  order  should  be  always  accompanied 

by  a  letter. 

— i  •  • 

New  Publications. 

CATHOLIC  BELIEF  ;  or,  A  Short  and  Simple  Expo- 
sition of  Catholic  Doctrine.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Faa 
di  Bruno,  D.  D.  Fourth  Edition.  Reordered  and  Re- 
vised. London  :  Burns  &  Gates.  Price,  sixpence. 
We  are  glad  to  see  another  edition  of  this  excel- 
lent little  book.  For  converts,  and  others  in  need 
of  elementary  instruction  in  Catholic  doctrine,  we 
know  of  nothing  better  in  the  language.  Part  III, 
Miscellaneous  Subjects,  while  affording  the  right- 
minded  inquirer  a  solution  of  his  difficulties,  fur- 
nishes the  Catholic  reader  with  arms  against  the 
attacks  of  objectors.  The  explanations  throughout 
are  given  in  plain,  vigorous  English,  perfectly  in- 
telligible to  any  person  of  the  most  ordinary  educa- 
tion. We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  this  ex- 
cellent and  carefully- compiled  work  to  all  our  read- 
ers ;  its  price  places  it  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 
It  may  be  had  in  this  country  of  Mr.  L.  Kehoe,  9 
Barclay  Street,  New  York,  or  of  Messrs.  Benziger 
Bros. 

DRAMATISH-DEKLAMATORISCHE  JUGENDBIBLIOTHEK. 
XV  Heft.  Inhalt :  Blumenwahl  &  Blumenopfer  zu 
Marias  Kronungsfeier.  Eine  kleine  dramatische  Scene 
fiir  Madchen  in  Einem  Akt.  Von  Helena  E.  Furst. 
Same  Publishers. 

This  is  a  very  sprightly  conversation  between 
five  school-girls,  who  agree  to  crown  the  Blessed 
Virgin's  statue,  each  contributing  a  particular 
flower,  and  engaging  to  practise  the  virtue  indi- 
cated by  it.  We  recommend  it  to  schools  where 
German  is  taught. 

BEAUTIFUL  BLUE  MEADOWS.  A  Dialogue  for  Nine 
Girls.  Chicago  :  Miihlbauer  &  Behrle,  41  Lasalle 
Street. 

MINNIE  BURTON'S  SECRET.  A  Drama  in  Six  Acts. 
Both  are  interesting,  though  simple.  We  take 

much  pleasure  in  recommending  them  to  schools 

and  academies  for  girls. 

Messrs.  Benziger  Bros,  have  just  published, 

in  neat  pamphlet  form,  the  funeral  oration  on  the 
Most  Rev.  John  B.  Purcell,  D.D.,  first  "Archbishop 
of  Cincinnati,  delivered  by  the  Right  Rev.  Richard 
Gilmour,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Cleveland,  together  with 
an  account  of  the  obsequies.  Price,  10  cents. 
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A   TALI  OF    THK   REVOLUTIONS. 


V. 

(CONCLUSION.) 

'ONTH  after  month  rolled  by, 
and  still  the  friendless,  impris- 
oned priest  saw  nothing  of  his 
ward.  Day  after  day  the  gray- 
haired  man  sat  lone  and  silent 
in  his  narrow  cell,  ruminating  on 
the  fate  of  his  poor  lost  Julian. 
That  he  was  still  in  existence,  he  for  a 
time  easily  concluded,  from  the  small 
sums  of  money  which  he  received  at  intervals, 
and  which  he  felt  could  come  from  no  other 
source.  That  something  was  wrong,  he  knew 
from  the  fact  that  his  prison  cell  was  never 
visited  by  his  only  friend.  Often  he  wept,  but 
his  tears  were  not  of  despair, — they  were  of  re- 
signed supplication  to  Him  who  has  ordained 
that  this  life  shall  be  a  state  of  trial  and  afflic- 
tion ; — they  were  for  him  who  was  ever  in  his 
thoughts,  whose  soul  he  considered  to  be  in  his 
hands. 

Though  the  good  priest's  anxiety  was  great 
at  Julian's  absence,  it  was  redoubled  when  the 
small  sums  which  he  had  been  receiving  at 
length  ceased  entirely.  It  was  not  that  he  had 
valued  them  as  the  means  of  increasing  his  per- 
sonal comforts  :  he  had  looked  upon  them  as 
the  last  remaining  links  between  himself  and 
his  young  friend ;  now  that  these,  too,  were 
gone,  his  mind  became  a  prey  to  anxiety.  He 
endeavored  at  first  to  attribute  their  loss  to  a 
variety  of  causes.  He  would  imagine  his  charge 
in  unfortunate  and  embarrassing  circumstances, 
and  consequently  without  the  means  of  assist- 
ing him  ;  or,  perhaps,  he  was  stretched  on  a  bed 
of  sickness,  without  a  friend,  without  medical 
relief.  Yet,  in  his  uncertainty,  he  cherished  a 
hope  that  every  hour  would  bring  his  repent- 
ant young  friend  to  his  feet.  But  time  wore  on  ; 
twice  did  spring  clothe  the  earth  in  her  beau- 
tiful green,  twice  did  autumn  shed  her  fruits 
amidst  a  shower  of  golden  leaves,  still  no  ti- 
dings arrived  of  the  long  lost  youth.  The  old 
man  bowed  his  heart  in  resignation  to  the  in- 


scrutable designs  of  God;  that  everything  must 
happen  for  His  greater  honor  and  glory,  he 
was  most  firmly  convinced,  so  he  doubled  his 
prayers  in  calm  confidence.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  his  jailor,  who  had  acquired  a  great  es- 
teem for  him,  he  was  allowed  to  receive  at  in- 
tervals a  visit  from  a  brother  priest.  This 
proved  a  great  consolation  to  the  prisoner  in 
his  affliction. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  an  order  came  for 
the  prisoner's  release.  The  revolution  had  now 
acquired  solidity.  When  the  first  outburst  of 
popular  violence  had  subsided,  the  mob,  to 
whom  the  new  order  of  things  brought  no  ben- 
efit, began  to  look  back  with  shame  and  regret 
at  the  devastations  to  which  they  had  contrib- 
uted ;  and  what  in  the  height  of  their  frenzy 
had  proved  a  source  of  delight,  in  their  cooler 
moments  became  odious  and  insupportable. 
The  eagle-eyed  ministry  saw  in  this  their  own 
advantage ;  having  obtained  their  principal 
object,  they  refused  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  violence  which  had  been  perpetrated. 
Whatever,  therefore,  of  the  late  revolution  was 
not  necessary  for  the  stability  of  their  newly- 
acquired  power,  they  resolved  to  annul.  In 
pursuance  of  this  policy,  they  ordered  the  clergy 
to  be  released  from  confinement, — a  measure 
highly  conciliatory  of  the  affections  of  the  fic- 
kle people. 

However  welcome  these  tidings  came  to 
the  rest  of  the  incarcerated  priesthood,  they 
were  doubly  so  to  the  venerable  subject  of  our 
tale.  He  flew  from  his  prison  in  search  of  his 
long  lost  friend.  He  carried  his  inquiries  into 
every  quarter ;  but  Julian's  name  had  ere  this 
been  forgotten.  Not  a  trace  of  his  existence 
could  be  discovered.  Wearied  at  last,  and  sick 
at  heart  with  his  fruitless  search,  the  Father 
returned  once  more  to  his  prison,  and  requested 
permission  to  spend  there  the  rest  of  his  days. 
The  jailor,  who  highly  respected  him  and  la- 
mented his  condition,  readily  consented,  and 
allowed  him  to  retain  his  little  cell,  for  which 
favor  the  whole  body  of  the  prisoners  were 
heartily  thankful,  as  he  had  been  their  con- 
stant friend  and  consoler,  and  had  shared  with 
them  all  the  little  comforts  that  he  had  ever 
received.  To  them  he  now  wholly  devoted 
himself,  proving  an  instrument  of  much  good 
to  many  unfortunate  souls,  till  such  time  as 
God  heard  his  prayer  that  he  might  once  more 
see  his  beloved  Julian  before  he  descended  into 
the  grave. 
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Julian  remained  in  the  mountains  with  his 
companions  until  the  Government,  exasperated 
by  their  audacity  and  success,  assembled  a  large 
force,  which  marching  on  their  strong,  nat- 
ural fortifications,  after  some  bloodshed,  dis- 
persed the  entire  body  of  the  marauders.  Ju- 
lian, acquainted  with  the  passes  of  the  hills, 
fled  into  the  neighboring  plain  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  mountains,  which  looked  tow- 
ards his  native  city,  and  which  was  marshy 
and  uncultivated,  being  cut  by  a  short,  deep 
river,  or  rather  arm  of  the  sea.  In  this  plain 
were  a  large  number  of  salt-pits.  Here  Julian 
hoped  to  obtain  employment,  and  remain  con- 
cealed. As  the  place  was  unhealthy,  and  hands 
were  not  easily  obtained,  his  services  were 
eagerly  accepted ;  but  he  had  not  long  applied 
himself  to  his  new  occupation  before  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  that  justice  which  he  had 
been  so  long  anxiously  endeavoring  to  elude. 
Among  the  laborers  was  one  of  the  compan- 
ions of  his  debaucheries,  who  recognized  him, 
and,  in  order  to  ameliorate  his  own  condition, 
scrupled  not  to  denounce  him.  He  carried  his 
information  before  the  magistrate  of  the  little 
port- town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  As  most 
of  the  workmen  at  the  pits  were  fugitives  from 
justice,  they  naturally  defended  each  other,  and 
rendered  it  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to 
the  authorities  to  obtain  possession  of  culprits ; 
on-which  account  they  were  seldom  molested, 
being  considered  as  secure  there  as  in  prison 
or  banishment ;  but  a  murderer  was  always 
€xcepted. 

The  magistrate  to  whom  Julian  was  de- 
nounced was  a  man  of  vigor,  whom  no  diffi- 
culties could  thwart  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty.  It  was  then  the  month  of  July.  About 
an  hour  before  midday  he  caused  himself  to 
be  rowed  silently  up  the  river  in  his  barge,  and 
suddenly  entering  the  large  shed  where  the 
laborers  were  taking  their  usual  noon  rest  of 
an  hour,  proceeded  with  his  informer  directly 
to  the  spot  where  Julian  lay  sleeping.  Gently 
rousing  him,  he  ordered  him  to  follow  him  in- 
stantly ;  and,  perceiving  a  slight  commotion 
among  the  slumberei$,  he  drew  out  two  pis- 
tols, and  threatened  to  shoot  the  first  man  that 
should  arise  from  his  place.  Julian  begged  for 
five  minutes  in  order  to  collect  his  effects. 

"No,"  replied  the  magistrate ;  "you  did  not 
grant  your  victim  a  moment  when  you  mur- 
•  dered  him." 

The  young  man  was  immediately  hurried 


away,  and  conducted  over  the  mountains  which 
had  so  lately  been  his  fortress,  and  across  the 
plains  where  he  first  fell  in  with  the  bandits, 
towards  his  native  city.  It  was  evening  ere 
they  reached  the  river.  The  moon,  though 
high  in  the  heavens,  was  dimmed  by  the  splen- 
dor of  the  western  sky,  but  each  moment  it 
grew  more  silvery  as  the  departed  sun's  golden 
smiles  melted  away  in  the  deep  blue  ether. 
There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  on  the  waters ; 
and,  with  adverse  tide,  the  travellers  made  slow 
progress  towards  the  city.  Hitherto  Julian  had 
maintained  a  sullen  moroseness,  but  the  deli- 
cious softness  of  the  balmy  air,  and  perchance 
the  recollections  of  early  days,  which  the  sur- 
rounding objects  vividly  called  up,  gradually 
relaxed  the  rigid  muscles  of  his  countenance, 
and  a  close  observer  might  have  seen  at  times 
a  thrill  shoot  through  his  brawny  frame.  His 
better  feelings  were  touched,  and  even  his  guard 
looked  on  him  with  compassion. 

Borne  down  by  the  tide,  they  landed  near 
the  very  cemetery  which  was  mentioned  in  the 
first  page  of  our  story.  As  the  prisoner  marched 
along  the  road  which  he  had  so  often  trod  in 
the  sweet,  cool  evenings,  there  was  nothing  to 
light  his  dreary  steps  but  the  pale  beams  of 
the  moon.  Through  well-remembered  streets 
was  Julian  led  towards  the  city  prison.  The 
escort  marched  along  in  silence ;  the  citizens 
passed  the  company  unnoticed,  or,  after  a  mo- 
ment's gaze,  shrugged  their  shoulders  and 
went  on  their  way  :  no  one  knew  the  prisoner. 
The  varied  voices  of  the  hucksters  had  died 
away,  the  noise  of  business  had  subsided,  and 
nothing  but  the  bark  of  the  street  dog,  or  the 
shrill  cry  of  the  water-carrier,  interrupted  the 
monotony  of  the  scene,  when  on  a  sudden  over 
the  brow  of  the  hill  which  they  were  ascend- 
ing, there  came  the  sounds  of  a  well-known 
bell,  followed  by  torches,  and  men  clad  in  red 
gowns ;  these  were  succeeded  by  a  large  can- 
opy, under  which  walked  a  priest  with  the  Most 
Holy  Viaticum,  attended  by  several  clergy  in 
surplices.  A  large  crowd  of  people  were  gath- 
ering at  the  rear,  and  raising  the  song  so  fa- 
miliar in  Catholic  countries.  The  guard  drew 
up  with  their  prisoner  to  do  honor  to  our  Lord 
as  He  passed.  The  suddenness  of  the  specta- 
cle, once  an  everyday  scene  in  Julian's  earlier 
years,  bursting  in  upon  his  already  softened 
heart,  fairly  melted  it ;  he  flung  himself  as  of 
old  upon  his  knees,  wept  bitterly,  and  rose  an 
altered  man.  Divine  grace  had  triumphed  in 
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his  heart.  His  tears  continued  to  flow  as  he 
paced  onward  towards  the  very  prison  which 
he  had  so  often  visited  in  his  freedom.  On  en- 
tering the  arched  doorway,  the  first  person  he 
met  was  the  good  old  priest.  In  a  moment  they 
were  in  each  other's  arms.  After  a  long  and 
speechless  embrace,  they  proceeded  together  to 
the  cell  destined  for  the  new  prisoner.  It  is 
not  for  our  pen  to  describe  how  the  two  friends 
spent  that  night ;  but  ere  day  dawned,  Julian 
experienced  in  his  soul  a  peace  and  happiness 
to  which  he  had  been  a  stranger  for  years ;  he 
had  made  his  peace  with  God,  with  his  friend. 

Owing  to  the  tardiness  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, Julian's  trial  did  not  come  on  for  some 
months ;  at  length  he  was  summoned  before 
the  bar  of  justice.  The  examination,  though 
lengthy  in  itself,  was  unusually  rapid  for  the 
country.  The  prisoner  did  not  seek  to  conceal 
his  crime  :  his  own  confession  was  the  princi- 
pal evidence.  Sentence  was  passed, — he  was 
condemned  to  the  gallows.  As  he  had  no 
friends  in  the  city  to  interest  themselves  in  his 
favor,  he  resigned  himself  to  his  fate  without 
a  murmur.  Nearly  five  months  more  passed  by 
before  he  was  summoned  for  execution.  Sev- 
eral priests  of  the  Order  of  Mercy  accompanied 
the  officer  who  brought  him  word  to  prepare 
for  death  in  three  days;  Julian  received  the 
news  with  composure. 

Conscious  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected 
on  earth,  the  prisoner  spent  his  few  remaining 
hours  chiefly  in  the  company  of  the  guide  of 
his  early  years.  Prayer  and  religious  exercises 
were  their  principal  occupation ;  on  the  sec- 
ond day  Julian  approached  the  Holy  Table  by 
way  of  Viaticum.  The  moment  of  his  depart- 
ure arriving,  he  was  summoned  without  the 
walls  of  the  prison.  Clothed  in  white,  bare- 
foot, with  his  hands  tied  oh  his  breast,  and 
holding  a  small  crucifix,  he  left  the  prison 
portals  with  his  faithful  warden  on  his  right 
hand  and  one  of  the  priests  of  Mercy  on  his 
left.  A  body  of  military  led  the  way,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Mercy  followed — some  of  them 
collecting  money  in  small  bags  from  the  as- 
sembled crowds  for  Masses  for  his  soul.  Im- 
mediately before  him  was  borne  a  large  cruci- 
fix turned  towards  the  culprit,  and  a  painting 
representing  the  scene  of  the  Crucifixion.  The 
rear  was  brought  up  by  another  body  of  the 
military.  The  road  on  each  side  was  lined  by 
dense  crowds.  At  convenient  places,  the  priests 
who  accompanied  the  procession  mounted  an 


elevated  situation  and  preached  to  the  multi- 
tude. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion ;  the  prisoner  firmly  but  briefly  acknowl- 
edged the  justness  of  his  sentence,  and  begged 
the  prayers  of  the  people.  The  rope  was  ad- 
justed and  the  signal  given,  at  which  instant 
he  received  the  Last  Absolution.  As  he  was 
turned  off  the  ladder,  there  was  a  sudden  cry 
and  commotion  amongst  those  collected  round 
the  foot  of  the  gallows.  The  good  old  priest, 
the  guide  and  friend  of  Julian,  had  fallen  to 
the  earth  ;  there  was  barely  time  for  one  of  the 
attendant  priests  to  pronounce  absolution  over 
him  before  he  expired.  Grief  had  brought  on 
a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

Mournfully  the  crowds  dispersed ;  some  were 
heard  to  say  that,  were  it  not  for  the  ignominy, 
they  would  desire  such  a  death, — so  happily,  so 
holily  had  Julian  passed  to  eternity.  The  priests 
of  Mercy  used  every  effort  to  restore  animation 
to  the  prostrate  body  of  the  good  priest,  but  in 
vain.  On  the  morrow  the  bodies  of  the  priest 
and  prisoner  were  slowly  conducted  outside  the 
city,  and  laid  side  by  side  in  the  same  cemetery 
in  which  our  readers  found  them  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  true  story. 


A  King's  Questioning. 


DWIN,  King  of  Northumbria, 
was  for  a  long  time  hesitating 
to  embrace  Christianity;  and 
in  his  indecision,  he  took  pleas- 
ure in  talking  the  matter  over 
with  his  sagest  advisers,  in  order  to 
clear  up  his  doubts.  One  evening, 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  as  he  was  sit- 
ting with  a  number  of  his  councillors 
around  an  immense  fire-place,  where  the  wood 
was  crackling  and  blazing  cheerfully,  a  bird, 
driven  by  the  storm,  entered  at  one  door  and 
flew  out  at  another  opposite. 

"Thou  hast  beheld  him,  0  King  !"  said  one 
of  the  councillors ;  "  thou  hast  seen  that  little 
bird  as  he  crossed  the  hall.  Whence  did  he 
come  ?  whither  has  he  gone  ?  We  do  not  know. 
Even  so  it  is  with  the  life  of  man.  He  appears 
on  the  earth  and  passes  a  few  seasons  here ; 
but  what  was  he  before  his  birth  ?  what  be- 
comes of  him  after  death  ?  No  one  knows." 
"  That  bird,"  remarked  a  venerable  old  man, 
"  passed  amongst  us  only  a  very  short  period 
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of  his  existence ;  he  lived  elsewhere,  and  will 
coi  ti  me  to  live  elsewhere;  in  like  manner  is 
it  \\ vh  man.  Here  he  finds  himself  between 
two  regions,  of  which  he  knows  neither  the 
entry  nor  the  exit;  hence  painful  doubt  op- 
presses him  during  his  earthly  existence.  But 
what  is  the  use  of  asking,  What  is  this  ?  or, 
What  is  that  ?  They  are  questions  that  mor- 
tals cannot  fathom." 

The  King  replied :  "  In  my  kingdom  there 
is  a  venerable  stranger  whom  the  people  look 
upon  as  a  messenger  of  the  immortal  gods;  they 
say  that  he  explains,  with  wonderful  eloquence, 
the  most  hidden  things.  If  this  man  can  throw 
light  on  the  mystery  of  life,  his  religion  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  attention." 

All  signified  their  wish  to  see  and  hear  the 
Christian  missionary,  and  he  was  accordingly 
sent  for. 

St.  Paulinus  did  not  keep  the  King  and  his 
courtiers  waiting  long.  His  countenance  was 
full  of  so  much  dignity  that  the  whole  assembly 
rose  as  soon  as  he  appeared  ;  and  the  King,  af- 
ter giving  the  missionary  marks  of  the  greatest 
respect,  said  to  him :  "  Thou  art  Paulinus,  the 
messenger  of  the  gods  ?  I  am  told  that  thou 
hast  more  knowledge  and  wisdom  than  any  one 
in  my  kingdom.  To  prove  to  us  the  truth  of 
this  assertion,  we  wish  thee  to  answer  our  ques- 
tions. Tell  us  whence  comes  man  when  he  en- 
ters' this  world,  and  whither  he  goes  when  he 
is  laid  in  the  grave ; — tell  us  what  is  this  mys- 
tery that  we  call  life." 

The  holy  missionary  answered,  with  simplic- 
ity: "0  King,  the  problem  of  human  existence 
is  one  of  the  links  of  a  long  chain  of  mysteries. 
When  considering  and  examining  a  single  link, 
is  it  possible  to  measure  the  whole  ?  " 

The  King  shook  his  head. 

Then  Paulinus,  seeing  the  assembly  attentive 
and  ready  to  receive  his  words,  began  to  explain 
the  Christian  religion  ;  he  summed  up  his  ex- 
planation in  these  three  words,  which  express 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  of  human 
life :  degeneration,  regeneration,  transfigura- 
tion. The  Saint's  words  came  from  his  heart, 
as  the  waters  of  a  deep  spring  gush  from  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  and  poured  from  his  lips 
like  a  river  that  overflows  its  banks.  How- 
ever, the  doctrine  that  he  preached,  in  its  vast 
and  luminous  developments,  was  above  the 
capacity  of  his  audience,  and  Paulinus,  per- 
ceiving this,  concluded  his  discourse  in  order 
to  pray. 


On  the  following  day  Edwin,  surrounded  by 
the  members  of  his  family  and  his  intimate 
councillors,  gave  a  new  audience  to  the  man  of 
God.  The  King  appeared  graver  than  usual. 
Seated  in  a  large  arm-chair  of  carved  oak,  his 
eye  was  fixed  in  deep  thought  on  the  wood  blaz- 
ing on  the  hearth.  At  last  he  broke  silence. 
u  This  wood,"  he  said,  "  awakes  in  me  mem- 
ories :  it  was  an  aged  tree  planted  by  my  an- 
cestors ;  its  shadow  was  cooling  to  them,  and 
to-day  its  fire  warms  us." 

Then  Paulinus  spoke  :  "  May  this  wood  be 
the  means  of  enlightening  thy  intelligence,  0 
King  !  for  visible  things  are  images  of  the  in- 
visible, and  the  phenomena  of  nature  speak  to 
us  of  the  mysteries  of  the  supernatural  order. 
The  tree,  with  its  numerous  and  fruit-produc- 
ing branches,  is  an  image  of  the  human  race : 
it  comes  from  a  single  germ,  and  has  been  de- 
veloped in  the  form  of  unity ;  but  when  death 
had  entered  into  its  pith  and  dried  up  its  sap, 
it  fell  beneath  the  strokes  of  the  axe,  and  its 
branches  were  cut  up.  Now  the  fire  purifies 
it ;  its  gross  elements  are  reduced  to  ashes  ;  but 
that  which  is  subtile  and  nob.le  in  it  is  set  afire 
and  rises  aloft,  and  its  transfigured  flames  are 
reunited  in  one  and  the  same  sphere." 

At  these  words  the  assembly  interrupted  the 
missionary  by  a  murmur  of  applause.  The 
King  expressed  his  admiration  by  a  smile,  and, 
placing  his  hand  on  his  heart,  said  :  "  Yes :  I 
feel  that  there  is  here  something  not  made  for 
the  earth  :  it  is  a  spark  that  tends  to  disengage 
itself  and  soar  aloft.  But  who  will  set  it  afire  ? 
where  is  that  ray  that  will  give  it  an  impetus 
and  life?" 

"0  King !"  exclaimed  Paulinus,  full  of  holy 
joy,  "leaa|  that  He  who  sent  me  to  you  came 
Himself  to  bring  fire  from  heaven  to  the  earth ; 
and  what  is  His  will  but  that  it  be  enkin- 
dled?" 

Edwin  and  those  that  were  about  him  ex- 
perienced the  truth  of  this  declaration,  for, 
whilst  their  intelligence  was  enlightened  by 
the  torch  of  the  word  of  God,  their  souls  also 
were  inflamed  by  love  and  charity. 


THE  printed  books  of  the  Vatican  Library 
number  thirty  thousand,  and  its  manuscripts 
are  considered  the  most  valuable  in.  the  world. 
Among  the  treasures  of  this  wonderful  collec- 
tion is  an  exquisite,  illuminated  Hebrew  Bible, 
for  which  the  Jews  of  Venice  offered  its  weight 
in  gold. 
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Letter  of  His  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII. 


To  OttK  BELOVED  SONS,  CARDINALS  OF  THE  HOLY  RO- 
MAN CHURCH,  ANTONINUS  DE  LUCA,  VICE-CHANCEL- 
LOR OF  THE  H.  R.  C. ;  JOHN  BAPTIST  PITRA,  LIBRA- 
RIAN OF  THE  H.  R.  C.;  JOSEPH  HEROENROTHBR, 
PREFECT  OF  THE  VATICAN  ARCHIVES. 

{ELOVED  SONS,  HEALTH  AND  APOSTOL- 
ICAL BENEDICTION  :— Often  reflecting  on 
the  arts  on  which  those  men  principally 
rely  that  endeavor  to  bring  the  Church  and  the 
Roman  Pontificate  into  suspicion  and  odium,  it 
has  become  quite  plain  to  Us  that  their  efforts 
are  directed  with  great  force  and  cunning  to  the 
history  of  the  Christian  name,  and  especially 
to  that  portion  of  it  that  embraces  the  relations 
of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  to  the  Italian  people. 
The  same  thing  being  observed  by  some  of  the 
bishops  of  this  country,  they  have  declared  that 
they  are  not  less  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  the 
evils  that  have  resulted  herefrom  than  of  the 
dangers  of  future  evils.  For  it  is  not  only  un- 
just, but  dangerous,  for  men  to  let  themselves 
be  guided  more  by  hatred  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tificate than  by  the  love  of  truth,  as  is  evidently 
the  case  with  those  that  make  the  monuments 
of  the  past,  which  they  distort,  turn  in  favor  of 
the  new  state  of  things  in  Italy.  Since  it  is  Our 
duty,  therefore,  not  only  to  vindicate  the  other 
rights  of  the  Church,  but  also  to  defend  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  Apostolical  See  against 
unjust  attacks,  and  desiring  as  We  do  that  truth 
should  finally  be  victorious,  and  that  the  people 
of  Italy  should  acknowledge  the  source  whence 
they  derived  such  abundant  blessings  in  the 
past,  and  from  which  they  may  expect  so  many 
in  the  future,  We  have  determined  to  impart  to 


you,  beloved  sons,  Our  views  in  regard  to  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance,  and  to  entrust 
to  your  wisdom  the  execution  of  them. 

The  incorruptible  monuments  of  the  past,  to 
one  that  looks  upon  them  calmly  and  with  un- 
prejudiced mind,  afford  a  spontaneous  and  most 
magnificent  defence  of  the  Church  and  the  Pon- 
tificate. In  them  we  can  see  the  genuine  nat- 
ure and  the  grandeur  of  the  Christian  institu- 
tions. Through  terrible  struggles  and  glorious 
victories  the  divine  energy  of  the  Church  is 
manifested  ;  and  by  the  evident  testimony  of 
facts  is  revealed  the  great  benefits  conferred  by 
the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  on  all  peoples,  but  espec- 
ially on  those  in  whose  midst  the  providence  of 
God  placed  the  Apostolical  See.  Therefore,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  those  that  endeavor 
by  all  manner  of  means  to  injure  the  Pontificate 
itself,  should  let  the  testimony  of  history  es- 
cape them.  And,  in  fact,  they  have  endeavored 
to  destroy  its  integrity,  and  with  such  art  and 
perversity  that  they  turned  those  very  arms 
against  it  that  were  best  calculated  to  repel  at- 
tacks. 

This  manner  of  assault  was  adopted  three 
centuries  ago  by  the  Centuriators  of  Magde- 
burg ;  for,  as  they  could  not  supply  the  au- 
thors and  patrons  of  the  new  opinions  with 
weapons  to  overturn  the  defences  of  Catholic 
doctrine,  by  a  new  species  of  warfare  they  forced 
the  Church  into  historical  discussions.  Ntarly 
all  the  sects  that  abandoned  the  ancient  doc- 
trines followed  the  example  of  the  Centuria- 
tors ;  and,  which  is  far  more  disgraceful,  some 
that  were  Catholics  in  name  and  Italians  by 
birth  have  done  the  same.  With  the  view  that 
We  have  mentioned,  therefore,  they  have  ex- 
amined the  most  insignificant  vestiges  of  an- 
tiquity ;  they  have  tried  the  secret  recesses  of 
archives ;  they  have  brought  to  the  light  of 
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day  ridiculous  fables;  they  have  repeated  a 
hundred  times  fictions  a  hundred  times  refuted. 
Often  mutilating  or  obscuring  the  prominent 
features  of  historical  events,  they  chose  to  pass 
over  in  silence  what  was  glorious  and  memo- 
rable, whilst  at  the  same  time  they  redoubled 
their  attention  to  discover  and  exaggerate 
whatever  had  been  done  rashly,  whatever  had 
been  done  amiss :  though  to  avoid  everything 
of  this  kind  is  beyond  the  powers  of  human 
nature.  They  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  scru- 
tinize with  perverse  sagacity  the  doubtful  se- 
crets of  private  life,  thus  seizing  and  putting  be- 
fore the  multitude,  ever  eager  for  scandal,  what- 
ever was  most  likely  to  afford  them  a  spectacle 
and  give  them  occasion  to  scoff.  Amongst  the 
very  greatest  of  the  Pontiffs,  even  those  whose 
virtue  was  supereminent,  some  have  been  ac- 
cused and  defamed  as  covetous,  proud,  imperious 
men.  When  the  glory  of  their  deeds  could  not 
be  contested,  their  motives  were  called  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  thousands  of  times  that  senseless 
cry  was  raised,  that  the  Church  was  an  enemy 
to  human  progress,  to  the  civilization  of  the 
nations.  But  in  particular  the  most  envenomed 
darts  of  malevolence  and  calumny  have  been 
hurled  against  the  civil  principality  of  the  Ro- 
man Pontiffs,  founded  by  divine  Providence  to 
protect  their  independence  and  their  majesty, 
which  was  most  legitimate  in  its  origin,  and 
most  beneficial  in  its  exercise. 

These  same  machinations  are  employed  at 
the  present  day  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may 
be  said  that  now,  if  ever,  the  art  of  the  histo- 
rian has  become  a  conspiracy  against  truth. 
Those  accusations  made  in  former  times  are 
renewed  and  scattered  amongst  the  public,  and 
we  see  falsehood  impudently  taking  its  place 
in  voluminous  treatises  as  well  as  in  insignifi- 
cant pamphlets,  in  ephemeral  journals,  and  in 
the  attractions  of  the  theatre.  Too  many  seek 
to  make  the  records  of  olden  times  countenance 
the  outrages  of  the  present  day.  There  was  a 
recent  specimen  of  this  in  Sicily,  when,  taking 
occasion  of  a  certain  sanguinary  anniversary, 
bitter  invectives  were  hurled  against  Our  pre- 
decessors, and  durable  monuments  were  erected 
to  blast  their  name.  The  same  spirit  was  man- 
ifested soon  afterwards  when  public  honors 
were  bestowed  on  a  native  of  Brescia,  whose 
seditious  spirit  and  opposition  to  the  Holy 
See  were  his  claims  to  be  considered  glorious 
by  posterity.  On  this  occasion  the  effort  was 
made  to  excite  popular  passions,  and  to  enkin- 


dle the  torches  of  calumny  against  the  greatest 
Pontiffs.  But  if  it  became  necessary  at  any 
time  to  record  anything  entirely  favorable  to 
the  Church,  anything  wherein  the  light  of 
truth  blunted  the  points  of  calumny,  care  was 
taken,  by  extenuation  and  dissimulation,  to 
give  the  very  smallest  proportion  of  merit  and 
praise  to  the  Pontiffs. 

But  the  most  serious  thing  in  all  this  is  that 
this  method  of  treating  history  has  made  its 
way  even  into  schools.  Very  often,  manuals 
with  falsehood  scattered  through  them  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  children  to  be  studied. 
Becoming  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  mental 
food,  especially  if  their  teachers  be  perverse  or 
thoughtless,  they  easily  imbibe  a  disgust  for 
venerable  antiquity  and  an  overweening  con- 
tempt for  the  most  holy  personages.  When 
they  have  gone  beyond  the  elements  of  educa- 
tion, they  run  a  still  greater  danger ;  for  in  the 
higher  courses  of  studies  the  recital  of  facts 
leads  to  the  inquiry  into  causes ;  from  the  ex- 
amination of  causes,  theories  which  very  often 
are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrines  re- 
vealed by  God  are  built  in  conformity  to  precon- 
ceived judgments  ;  and  the  only  motive  for  all 
this  is  to  dissemble  and  conceal  what  and  how 
much  of  benefit  the  Christian  institutions  ex- 
erted in  the  course  of  human  things  and  in  the 
succession  of  events.  And  this  is  done  by  many 
who  regard  not  how  much  they  may  be  want- 
ing in  consistency,  how  repugnant  to  each  other 
may  be  their  assertions,  and  in  how  great  dark- 
ness they  involve  what  is  called  the  philosophy 
of  history.  In  short,  not  to  enter  into  further 
details,  they  turn  the  entire  method  of  treating 
history  into  a  means  of  throwing  suspicion  on 
the  Church,  making  the  Pontiffs  odious,  and 
especially  of  persuading  the  multitudes  that 
the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs 
is  opposed  to  the  safety  and  greatness  of  Italy. 
But  no  assertion  more  opposed  to  truth  can  be 
made  ;  and  it  seems  really  strange  that  accusa- 
tions of  this  kind,  which  are  refuted  by  so  many 
testimonies,  and  so  clearly,  could  be  accepted 
by  many  as  probable  ;  for  to  the  eternal  mem- 
ory of  posterity  history  commends  the  merits 
of  the  Roman  Pontificate  towards  Europe,  and 
especially  towards  Italy,  which  above  all  other 
countries,  as  was  natural,  derived  from  the 
Holy  See  the  greatest  advantages  and  favors. 
Amongst  these  must  be  mentioned  in  the  first 
place  the  fact  that  Italy  was  able  to  enjoy  im- 
munity from  discord  in  matters  of  religion, — • 
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certainly  for  any  people  a  very  great  blessing, 
which  is  a  pledge  of  public  and  private  pros- 
perity to  those  that  enjoy  it.  And,  to  come  to 
one  particular  fact :  no  one  is  ignorant  that,  af- 
ter the  power  of  the  Romans  was  broken  by 
the  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  the  Roman 
Pontiffs  were  the  strongest  in  resisting  ;  and 
by  their  prudence  and  constancy  the  fury  of 
the  enemy  was  repressed,  the  Italian  soil  was 
saved  from  sword  and  flame,  and  the  city  of 
Rome  itself  from  destruction.  And  at  the  time 
when  the  Emperors  of  the  East  turned  all  their 
thoughts  and  cares  elsewhere,  Italy,  in  its  aban- 
donment and  poverty,  found  no  protectors  of  its 
interests  but  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  In  those 
calamities  their  tried  charity,  combined  with 
other  causes,  had  much  to  do  with  establishing 
their  Temporal  Power.  And  the  great  glory 
of  this  power  was  that  it  was  always  united  to 
the  greatest  public  good;  and  if  the  Apostolical 
See  was  enabled  to  promote  all  the  interests  of 
justice  and  civilization,  if  it  could  employ  its 
power  efficaciously  in  favor  of  civil  order,  and 
could  embrace  the  most  important  matters  of 
government  conjointly,  surely  no  trifling  meed 
of  gratitude  is  due  the  Temporal  Power  which 
furnishes  liberty  and  the  opportunities  neces- 
sary to  effect  such  things.  Moreover,  when  the 
conciousness  of  their  offices  impelled  Our  prede- 
cessors to  defend  the  rights  of  their  government 
from  the  cupidity  of  enemies,  in  so  doing  they 
many  times  prevented  the  domination  of  for- 
eign powers  from  being  set  up  over  a  great  part 
of  Italy.  This  has  been  proved  even  in  late 
times,  when  the  Apostolical  See  would  not 
yield  to  the  victorious  arms  of  a  great  emperor, 
and  obtained  from  the  congress  of  kings  the 
restitution  of  all  the  rights  of  his  sovereignty. 
Nor  was  it  less  beneficial  to  Italy  that  very 
many  times  the  Roman  Pontiffs  resisted  the 
unjust  will  of  princes  ;  and  that  by  their  hero- 
ism they,  uniting  the  powers  of  Europe  in  a 
confederacy,  sustained  the  terrible  and  repeated 
shocks  of  the  Turks.  Two  great  battles,  in  which 
the  enemies  of  Italy  and  of  the  Christian  name 
were  destroyed — the  one  on  the  plains  of  Mi- 
lan, the  other  at  the  Echinades  islands — were 
undertaken  and  fought  by  the  help  and  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Apostolical  See.  The  ex- 
peditions into  Palestine,  undertaken  by  the  im- 
pulse of  the  Pontiffs,  produced  the  naval  glory 
and  power  of  the  Italians  ;  in  like  manner,  the 
popular  governments  derived  their  laws,  life, 
and  durability  from  the  wisdom  of  the  Popes. 


To  the  glory  of  the  Pontiffs  belongs  the 
greater  part  of  the  renown  acquired  by  the  Ital- 
ian name  in  the  higher  studies  and  in  the  arts. 
The  literature  of  the  Romans  and  of  the  Greeks 
was  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  had  not  the 
Pontiffs  and  the  clergy  collected  the  remains 
of  so  many  works,  as  it  were,  from  shipwreck. 
What  was  done  and  perfected  in  the  city  speaks 
even  more  loudly :  the  ancient  monuments 
preserved  at  immense  cost;  the  new  master- 
pieces created  and  perfected  by  the  talent  of  the 
princes  of  art ;  the  museums  and  the  libraries 
established ;  the  schools  opened  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth  ;  the  glorious  foundation  of 
great  lyceums, — all  of  which  contributed  to  be- 
stow on  Rome  the  glory  of  being,  in  the  com- 
mon estimation  of  men,  the  mother  of  the  fine 
arts. 

From  these  and  other  facts  it  is  unquestion- 
ably evident  that  to  represent  either  the  Pon- 
tificate itself  or  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes 
as  hostile  to  the  Italian  name,  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  wilful  mendacity  about  things 
that  are  clear  and  evident.  It  is  a  wicked  thing 
knowingly  to  deceive,  and  to  turn  history  into 
a  deadly  poison  :  and  this  is  far  more  severely 
to  be  condemned  in  Catholics,  born  in  Italy, 
whom  more  than  others  a  sense  of  gratitude 
and  the  honor  of  their  religion  and  their  love 
of  country  ought  to  induce  not  only  to  love, 
but  also  to  patronize  the  truth.  But  since  even 
amongst  Protestants  quite  a  number,  of  a  pen- 
etrating mind  and  impartial  judgment,  have 
thrown  aside  those  false  opinions,  and  from  the 
very  force  of  truth  do  not  hesitate  to  give  due 
credit  to  the  Roman  Pontificate  as  the  patron 
of  civilization  and  the  source  of  very  great  good 
to  society,  it  is  certainly  a  disgrace  to  see  many 
of  our  own  nation  doing  just  the  contrary.  In 
the  study  of  history,  these  men  love  strange 
theories :  they  give  the  preference  to  foreign 
writers,  holding  them  in  the  higher  esteem  the 
more  they  insult  Catholic  institutions,  treating 
with  contempt  our  greatest  men,  who  when 
they  wrote  history  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
sacrifice  to  their  love  of  country  their  obedience 
and  attachment  to  the  Apostolical  See. 
(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


DISUNION  with  Rome  of  itself  breaks  a  bond 
essential  to  that  fulness  of  Church  life  to  which 
Christ's  promise  assures  security  of  faith  and 
permanence  of  jurisdiction. — liyder. 
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Our  Mother. 

BY   ELIZA    M.   V.    BULGER. 

OTHER  Church,  so  true  and  tender, 

Caring  for  thy  children  all — 
For  the  strongest  and  most  loyal, 
For  the  weakest  ones  who  fall ! 
Taking  to  thy  arms  the  infant, 
Hallowing  its  new-born  life  ; 
Soothing,  strengthening  the  dying, 
In  the  final  hour  of  strife  ! 

Thou  dost  not  desert  the  sinner 

In  the  lowest  paths  of  sin  ; 
Thou  art  ever  patient,  hoping 

Love  at  last  his  soul  will  win. 
And  when  some  poor,  lonely  outcast 

Hearkens  to  thy  tender  call, 
Thou  dost  fold  him  to  thy  bosom 

As  the  dearest  child  of  all. 

When  the  souls  who  love  thee  truly, 

Weary  grow  and  tired  and  faint ; 
When  life's  burden  seems  too  heavy 

To  be  borne  without  complaint,— 
Then  how  tender  is  thy  pity, 

And  how  helpful  is  thy  hand  ! 
Only  those  who  call  thee  Mother, 

Love  like  thine  can  understand. 

Mother  Church,  so  true  and  tender, 

Would  that  all  the  world  could  know 
Of  the  treasures  stored  within  thee, — 

Of  the  love  that  guards  us  so  ! 
Would  that  to  thy  sacred  Banquet 

Every  human  soul  could  come — 
That  all  earth  would  call  thee  Mother, 

And  the  whole  world  were  thy  home  ! 


Cecile's  Marriage. 


BY   THE   AUTHOB   OF       TYBOBNE,      ETC.,  ETC. 

It  was  just  eleven  in  the  forenoon  when  the 
Vicomte  Xavier  de  Bois  Rouges  entered  the 
office  of  a  Paris  hotel  and  inquired  if  M.  Al- 
phonse  de  Montpollen  was  in.  "  Fourth  story 
— left  corridor — No.  75,"  was  the  reply  ;  and 
the  young  man,  springing  rapidly  up  the  stair- 
cases, knocked  at  the  door  of  the  room  indi- 
cated, and,  being  bidden  to  enter,  did  so.  But 
the  occupant  was  not  visible.  A  burst  of  laugh- 
ter from  the  bed,  hidden  in  an  alcove,  made  Xa- 


*  Adapted  from  the  French. 


vier  turn  that  way.  A  merry  face  was  reposing 
on  the  pillows,  and  two  hands  were  stretched 
out  towards  him. 

u  In  bed! "  cried  the  Vicomte.  "Are  you  ill  ?  " 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world,  my  dear  fellow, 
but  I  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  only  eleven ; 
I  have  not  yet  smoked  four  cigars." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  such  good 
spirits.  I  wish  you  would  get  up :  you  look 
horrible  under  those  green  curtains  ! " 

"  Poke  up  the  fire,  then,  and  I  '11  slip  into 
my  dressing-gown  and  slippers  in  a  minute." 

In  a  very  short  time  the  two  friends  were 
sitting  side  by  side. 

"  What  has  brought  you  so  suddenly  to 
Paris  ?  "  demanded  Xavier.  "  Until  I  received 
your  letter  this  morning,  bidding  me  call  on 
you  here,  I  thought  you  were  going  to  take  a 
clerkship  with  Messrs.  Maltot." 

"  So  I  was,"  exclaimed  Alphonse  ;  "  that  aw- 
ful fate  was  hovering  over  me.  But  all  is 
changed  now :  I  am  going  to  be  married." 

"And  to  whom  ?  "  asked  Xavier,  astonished. 

u  To  a  charming  girl,  with  a  fortune  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  pounds,  and  a  lovely  estate  in 
Touraine." 

"Are  you  in  earnest  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly  I  am." 

"It  is  incredible!" 

"  Why,"  continued  Alphonse,  "  why  should 
you  be  so  surprised  at  my  making  a  good 
match  ?  Are  you  not  pleased  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  am  ;  but  in  this  world  things  do 
not  generally  come  about  so  easily." 

"  Well,  I  do  confess  I  am  lucky  ;  and  now 
I  '11  tell  you  the  story.  You  know  my  aunt, 
Baroness  de  Grenolt  ?  " 

"  Yes :  I  have  met  her  once  or  twice." 

"  Well,  she  travels  a  good  deal,  and  at  Nice 
she  became  acquainted  with  a  Belgian  family. 
The  father,  M.  Yangaramen,  is  a  rich  banker. 
He  married  a  lady  of  fortune,  who  died,  leav- 
ing him  one  daughter,  to  whom  this  fortune 
descends.  He  has  married  again,  and  my  aunt 
is  most  intimate  with  his  second  wife.  She 
was  on  a  visit  to  her  when  the  step-daughter, 
Miss  Cecile,  came  home  from  the  convent.  And 
now  it  seems  the  step-mother  and  daughter 
can't  agree." 

"Oh,  indeed!"  said  Xavier. 

"  Yes :  Cecile  has  got  some  extraordinary  no- 
tions. Before  a  whole  party  of  people,  she  re- 
fused to  eat  meat  on  Friday." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  " 
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" Indeed  yes;  and  there  are  disputes  over 
songs  from  the  opera :  some  of  them  she  won't 
sing  ;  there  are  some  amusements  to  which  she 
will  not  go.  But  what  brought  everything  to 
a  crisis  was  about  a  ball.11 

u  Oh  !  oh  ! "  said  Xavier,  laughing.  "  Let  us 
hear  about  that.11 

"  They  were  at  their  country  house,  and  on 
Friday  evening  came  an  invitation  to  a  ball  in 
Paris  for  Sunday  night,  where  some  royal 
prince  was  to  be  present.  All  Saturday  had  to 
be  spent  in  preparing ;  and  to  arrive  in  good 
time  on  Sunday,  it  was  necessary  to  set  out 
early  in  the  morning.  And  Cecile  said  a  ball 
was  not  a  necessity,  and  she  would  not  miss 
hearing  Mass.11 

Xavier  clapped  his  hands  and  exclaimed: 
"Well  done,  Cecile!11 

"The  dispute  was  carried  to  the  father,  who 
said  his  daughter  should  not  be  constrained  to 
act  against  her  conscience,  and  that  his  wife 
could  travel  alone,  with  her  servants.  She  did 
so  ;  but  not  being  accustomed  to  look  after  her 
own  luggage,  she  somehow  lost  the  trunks  con- 
taining her  ball  dress,  and  when  she  arrived  in 
Paris  she  had  no  costume,  and  was  unable  to 
appear." 

"  Capital !  capital ! "  cried  Xavier. 

"  Madame  was  so  enraged  that  she  could  no 
longer  tolerate  her  step-daughter,  and  the  fa- 
ther, to  end  it  all,  declared  that  Cecile  should 
marry  at  once.  It  was  then  my  dear,  good  aunt 
thought  of  me,  and  declared  I  was  ayoung  man 
of  good  family,  etc.,  etc.  The  father  actually 
consents  to  see  me.  I  am  to  meet  him  to-night 
at  some  friends  of  my  aunt,  and  she,  Cecile,  is 
to  be  there  also." 

"  And  there  the  matter  rests  ?  "  said  his 
cousin. 

"  Oh,  but  I  am  sure  of  success  !  /  shall  see 
her  surrounded  by  the  halo  of  her  fortune ;  she 
will  see  in  me  liberty,  and  in  another  month 
we  shall  be  married." 

"Alphonse,"  said  Xavier,  in  a  grave  tone, 
"the  prospect  before  you  is  indeed  a  happy 
one.  This  girl  is  beautiful  and  rich,  but  it  is 
clear  she  is  also  a  good  Catholic.  Shall  you  re- 
place her  step-mother  in  fighting  against  her 
convictions  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not :  I  can  swear  it.  She  can  be 
as  pious  as  she  pleases  ;  I  shall  leave  her  free. 
As  I  am  going  to  marry  her  knowing  the  dis- 
agreeable side  of  her  character,  I  have  to  make 
up  my  mind  to  all  that." 


"  Oh,  you  call  it  the  disagreeable  side ! '' 
"  Well,  it  brings  disagreeables  anyhow.   But 
I  am  not  complaining ;   in  fact,  I  should  not 
at  all  like  to  have  an  irreligious  wife." 

"All  right,"  said  Xavier,  as  be  rose  to  take 
leave.  "  Well,  come  and  see  me  to-morrow, 
and  let  me  hear  how  you  have  sped."  And  so 
saying,  the  friends  parted. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Alphonse,  left  alone,  began  to  consider  how 
he  should  kill  the  hours  that  intervened  be- 
tween noon  and  the  evening  party.  After  look- 
ing through  the  day's  papers,  he  decided  on  an 
afternoon  concert,  the  tickets  for  which  were 
of  a  moderate  price ;  for  he  reflected  that  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs  he  ought  not  to  spend 
much  money.  His  choice  made,  an  elaborate 
toilette  followed,  since  he  did  not  mean  to  re- 
turn to  his  hotel  until  after  the  eventful  meet- 
ing should  be  over,  and  he  deemed  it  important 
that  he  should  make  as  much  impression  as 
possible  on  the  mind  of  Mademoiselle  Cecile  as 
an  elegant  young  man  of  fashion. 

After  many  anxious  looks  in  the  mirror,  the 
youth  was  satisfied,  and  issued  forth.  The 
concert-hall  was  at  some  distance,  and  Al- 
phonse did  not  want  to  waste  money  on  a  cab  : 
an  omnibus  passed  up  the  street,  and  would  put 
him  down  at  the  very  spot ;  so  he  anxiously 
awaited  its  approach.  It  was  not  long  coming. 
As  it  drew  near,  the  driver  slackened  his  speed  ; 
but  Alphonse's  experienced  eye  discovered  that 
there  was  but  one  vacant  place,  and  that  the 
vehicle  was  stopping  for  an  old  lady  dressed  in 
black,  and  carrying  a  large  bag.  The  street  was 
crowded  ;  the  old  lady  was  slowly  making  her 
way.  With  one  dart,  Alphonse  crossed  the 
street  and  reached  the  omnibus.  He  gained  the 
vacant  seat  just  as  the  old  lady's  fingers  grasped 
the  iron  railing  to  ascend  the  steps. 

"  Full ! "  cried  the  conductor,  hanging  out 
the  tin  plate  with  the  word  Cotnplet,  as  is  the 
strict  rule  in  Paris. 

"  Oh,  dear  !  dear  ! "  said  the  old  lady. 

Most  of  the  passengers  were  laughing  at  her 
defeat,  when  a  gentleman  rose,  and,  hastening 
to  the  door,  signified  his  wish  to  descend.  He 
did  so,  and  gave  his  arm  to  the  old  lady,  thus 
enabling  her  to  gain  the  omnibus  in  safety. 
As  she  turned  to  thank  him,  she  heard  the 
conductor  say  :  "  Give  me  your  correspondence 
ticket,  then."  The  gentleman  complied,  and 
vanished  in  the  crowd,  leaving  her  who  had 
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taken  his  place  aware  that  he  had  cut  short 
his  journey  only  to  oblige  an  old  woman. 

"Why,  that  gentleman  has  left  his  card- 
case  on  the  seat ! "  said  one  of  the  passengers. 
"  We  had  better  give  it  to  the  conductor." 

"  No,"  said  the  lady  :  **  I  will  take  charge  of 
it,  and  send  it  to  him." 

Alphonse  looked  superciliously  at  the  new- 
comer. She  was  dressed  very  plainly,  and  the 
heavy  bag  she  carried  showed  plainly,  he 
thought,  that  she  must  hold  some  lowly  posi- 
tion in  life.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  looked 
disdainful,  and  began  to  read  a  newspaper. 

Meanwhile,  his  cousin  Xavier  pursued  his 
way  until  he  reached  the  Rue  de  Scores,  and 
then,  passing  up  the  staircase  of  a  large,  hand- 
some house,  he  rang  the  bell  on  the  first  land- 
ing. An  old  man-servant  answered  the  call. 

"  Is  Madame  la  Marquise  at  home  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  M.  le  Vicomte :  she  is  not.  Why 
did  not  the  porter  tell  you  so  ?  " 

"I  never  asked  him,"  said  Xavier.  "I  felt 
sure  I  should  find  her ;  I  thought  she  was  al- 
ways in  at  this  hour." 

"  Not  always,"  replied  the  servant.  "  She  has 
so  many  poor  people  to  visit,  it  takes  more  and 
more  of  her  time.  She  went  out  to-day  for 
that  purpose ;  we  are  really  anxious  about  her, 
M.  le  Vicomte.  She  is  getting  old,  you  know, 
and  she  will  take  no  care  of  herself.  As  I  have 
lived  with  her,  man  and  boy,  this  forty  years, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  saying :  '  But,  Madame  la 
Marquise,  if  you  would  only  go  in  your  car- 
riage ! '"  • 

"And  what  did  she  say,"  inquired  Xavier, 
with  an  amused  smile. 

"She  said,  'No,  Jacques.  When  I  visit  the 
poor,  I  shall  make  myself  as  like  to  them  as  I 
can,  both  for  their  sakes  and  mine.'  But,  M.  le 
Vicomte,  won't  you  come  in  and  rest  ?  I  am 
sure  she  will  be  in  by  three  o'clock." 

"No,  thank  you,  Jacques.  I  shall  find 
things  to  do  close  by,  and  I  shall  be  back  by 
three."  And  so  saying,  he  descended  the  broad 
staircase,  and  bent  his  steps  to  the  church  close 
by — the  Gesu,  belonging  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 

The  lovely  edifice  seemed  to  be  empty.  Xa- 
vier made  his  way  to  the  altar,  where,  under 
slabs  of  marble,  repose  the  bodies  of  the  latest 
martyrs  of  the  great  Society  :  Olivaint/Clerc, 
de  Bengy,  Ducoudray-Caubert.  He  knelt  down 
and  was  soon  absorbed  in  earnest  prayer.  When 
he  rose  from  his  knees,  he  saw  a  young  lady 
kneeling  not  very  far  from  him.  Her  face  was 


raised  towards  the  altar,  and  Xavier  could  not 
but  remark  its  beauty  and  sadness.  Tears  were 
trembling  in  her  eyes.  She  was  evidently  in 
trouble  ;  yet  her  dress  showed  she  belonged  to 
rich  and  fashionable  society.  Unwilling  to  dis- 
turb her,  the  young  man  slipped  away,  and 
again  directed  his  steps  to  the  house  of  the 
Marquise. 

"Yes,  M.  le  Vicomte,"  said  Jacques,  with  a 
smile :  "  Madame  la  Marquise  has  returned,  and 
is  ready  to  see  you?' 

"  Welcome,  my  dear  boy ! "  said  the  Mar- 
quise, extending  her  hand.  "I  am  so  sorry  I 
was  not  at  home  when  you  came  an  hour  ago  ! 
I  was  unexpectedly  delayed." 

Xavier  smiled  as  he  looked  into  the  calm, 
sweet  face  of  the  old  Marquise.  Her  silver  hair 
shone  under  her  black  lace  cap.  She  always 
wore  black,  but  her  dress  was  costly  and  in 
keeping  with  her  position.  "  I  have  come  to 
ask  a  favor,  as  usual,"  he  began. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  grant  it,"  returned 
the  Marquise,  also  smiling. 

"I  have  a  great  friend,"  said  Xavier.  "I 
cannot  tell  you  how  good  he  is." 

"  When  you  say  he  is  your  friend,  I  know 
he  is  good,"  she  replied. 

"Ah !  but  Madame,  there  is  little  merit  in 
my  goodness,  I  was  so  carefully  brought  up. 
My  father  was  a  perpetual  example  before  my 
eyes,  and  a  constant  protection  to  my  inex- 
perience. But  this  dear  fellow  lost  his  father 
when  he  was  a  lad,  and  he  has  had  to  struggle 
through  every  difficulty  and  temptation.  He 
was  sent  to  a  school  where  there  was  no  moral 
influence  for  good  ;  and  he  has  walked  straight 
on,  always  fearless,  in  the  right  course." 
"  This  is  indeed  admirable,"  said  the  Marquise. 
"  And  what  can  I  do  for  the  young  man  ?  " 
"  Dear  Madame,  he  is  very  poor,  and  has  to  sup- 
port his  mother,  who  is  an  invalid,  and  his  two 
sisters.  He  has  placed  the  latter  in  a  convent 
school,  and,  as  he  has  only  a  very  poor  clerk- 
ship, I  believe  he  half  starves  himself  to  do  it. 
Now  there  is  an  office  vacant  in  the  Customs, 
and  as  your  brother  is  at  the  head  of  that  de- 
partment, I  thought — I  hoped  you  might  in- 
tercede for  Le  Malhonet," 

The  Marquise  started.  "  Surely  I  know  that 
name !  However,  never  mind,"  she  continued, 
rather  hurriedly.  "  I  will  certainly  ask  for  the 
favor.  It  is  possible  my  brother  will  be  here 
to-night.  Do  you  know  I  have  a  reception?" 

Xavier  looked  surprised. 
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u  Yes,"  said  the  Marquise,  "  it  is  a  fact.  My 
niece,  Claudine  de  la  Marais,  is  passing  through 
Paris.  Her  husband  has  just  been  named  Min- 
ister at  Dresden.  She  wants  to  invite  some 
friends,  and  asked  me  to  lend  her  my  rooms. 
Can  you  come,  Xavier,  and  bring  your  friend  ? 
I  should  like  to  see  him.  I  will  write  a  note 
to  my  brother,  that  in  case  he  does  not  come — 
for  he  is  uncertain,  and  not  fond  of  receptions 
either — no  time  may  be  lost." 

"How  good  you  are,  Madame  !"  replied  Xa- 
vier,  kissing  her  hand.  "  I  will  be  sure  to  see 
Le  Malhouet  at  his  office,  and  engage  him  to 
come  with  me  thin  evening." 

As  the  Vicomte  passed  out  of  the  Marquise's 
room,  he  met  a  young  lady  on  the  landing.  It 
was  the  same  he  had  seen  praying  in  the  Gesu. 
He  heard  her  ask  the  servant  if  the  Marquise 
was  at  home,  as  he  went  slowly  down  the  stairs. 

CHAPTER  III. 

"  My  own  Cecile  ! "  said  the  Marquise,  press- 
ing in  her  arms  the  young  lady  whom  the  Vi- 
comte had  twice  observed.  "At  last,  my  child, 
I  have  you.  Sit  down  beside  me,  darling,  and 
tell  me  all  your  troubles.  Yes,  I  am  sure  you 
have  much  to  suffer" — as  Cecile's  tears  flowed. 

Presently  she  became  calm.  "  Dearest  Mar- 
raine!"  she  said,  "you  can  hardly  imagine 
what  my  life  has  been  for  the  last  year.  My 
step-mother  is  not  only  a  person  of  the  world 
altogether,  but  she  seems  to  haye  a  real  hatred 
for  religion.  Then  she  has  a  singular  way  of 
misrepresenting  matters  to  my  father.  Some 
months  ago  he  told  me  he  saw  we  could  never 
live  together  in  peace,  and  that  he  should  now 
turn  his  thoughts  towards  my  marriage." 

"And  what  did  you  say,  Cecile  ?  Have  you 
any  objection  to  the  marriage  state  ?  I  have 
never  seen  in  you  any  inclination  or  wish  for 
the  religious  life." 

"  No,  Marraine :  that  high  vocation  is  not 
mine.  I  settled  that  point  to  my  satisfaction 
in  my  last  retreat,  before  I  left  my  dear  con- 
vent school  to  go  home.  I  do  wish  to  marry, 
eventually ;  but,  Marraine,  I  cannot  marry  a 
man  who  is  not  good,  whom  I  cannot  respect." 

"  Surely  not,"  said  the  Marquise ;  "  and  has 
your  father  proposed  anyone  to  you  ?  " 

Cecile  shuddered.  "Soon  after  this,  Mar- 
raine, he  proposed  the  Due  de  Broz — " 

The  Marquise  started.  "Oh,  my  child,  I 
trust  to  God  not  that ! " 

"  It  was  but  too  true,"  said  Cecile.  "  The  Due 


wanted  money  and  a  pretty  wife: — he  must 
have  the  two  together,  it  seems.  My  father  was 
flattered  by  his  rank  ;  my  step-mother  wanted 
the  match  for  a  variety  of  reasons." 

"  Well  ?  "   said  the  Marquise,  eagerly. 

"  Marraine,  I  refused ;  I  said  /  would  not. 
My  father  was  very  angry,  and  at  last  he  yielded, 
only  on  one  condition  :  that  I  should  accept  the 
first  alliance  he  would  propose,  provided  the 
character  of  the  gentleman  were  satisfactory." 

"And  you  gave  the  promise  ?  " 

"  I  did,  Marraine,"  said  Cecile,  trembling. 
"  My  father's  anger  was  terrible  ;  and  the  an- 
ger of  one  you  love  as  I  love  him  is  intoler- 
able. And  then  I  hoped  that  time  would  pass  ; 
that  we  should  come  to  Paris,  see  you,  and 
you  would  find  some  one  he  would  like,  and 
whom  I  could  at  least  respect." 

"  Most  certainly,"  said  the  Marquise ;  "  I 
should  have  done  my  very  best.  But  it  is  not 
so?" 

"  No,"  said  Cecile,  sadly.  "  My  step-  mother 
will  have  no  rest  till  she  can  get  rid  of  me  ;  she 
proposed,  soon  after,  the  nephew  of  her  friend 
Baroness  de  Qrenolt." 

"And  you  dislike  him?" 

"  I  have  never  seen  him,"  said  Cecile.  "  We 
are  to  meet  him  to-night  for  the  first  time  ; 
but  his  aunt,  who  is  making  the  match,  is  friv- 
olous and  irreligious." 

"  Have  inquiries  been  made  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Cecile  ;  "  and  it  appears 
there  is  nothing  against  him.  He  is  not  an 
infidel,  or  immoral ;  he  is  but  two  years  older 
than  myself.  But,  dear  Marraine,  what  a  risk 
I  run  !  What  a  crisis  this  is  in  my  life  !  The 
future  all  looks  dark  to  me." 

"  Let  us  hope  and  trust,  my  dear  child,"  said 
the  Marquise.  "  God  is  watching  over  you.  You 
are  a  Child  of  Mary,  and  I  believe  also  your  own 
dear  mother  is  long  since  among  the  saints : 
she  will  not  forsake  her  child." 

Cecile's  tears  still  fell. 

"  Look  up,  Cecile,  at  that  picture." 

The  young  girl  raised  her  eyes.  Near  her 
hung  a  beautiful  painting  of  Raphael's  St.  Ce- 
cilia. 

"  Let  us  pray  together  to  her,  and  ask  her  to 
send  you  a  Valerian." 

The  two  women  knelt  before  the  picture  of 
the  glorious  Saint,  and  mingled  their  prayers 
together.  When  they  rose,  the  Marquise  said  : 
"  Where,  dear  child,  are  you  going  to  meet  this 
gentleman  ?  " 
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"  I  do  not  know  where  Madame  de  la  Ma- 
rais  lives,"  answered  Cecile  ;  "  but  it  is  to  her 
house  we  are  going." 

"Is  it  possible!"  exclaimed  the  Marquise. 
"  Cecile,  it  is  here  in  this  house  Madame  de  la 
Marais  receives  her  friends.  She  is  my  niece, 
now  passing  through  the  city.  I  have  lent  her 
my  rooms." 

Cecile  clasped  her  hands.  "Oh,  Marraine, 
God  is  good  !  You  will  see  him,  and  you  will 
see  my  father." 

"  My  Cecile,"  replied  the  Marquise,  "  I  say 
again,  we  must  hope  and  trust  that  our  pray- 
ers will  be  heard.  And  now  adieu,  my  child, 
for  I  have  to  go  out  again  on  pressing  busi- 
ness." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  rooms  of  the  Marquise  were  filled  with 
guests,  to  whom  Madame  de  la  Marais  did  the 
honors.  The  Marquise  herself  was  in  a  little 
boudoir,  the  door  of  which  was  half  hidden  by 
flowery  plants.  Among  the  early  arrivals  were 
Alphonse  and  his  aunt.  At  the  house  of  the 
latter  the  young  man  had  again  devoted  care 
and  attention  to  his  toilette,  and  his  appearance 
was  faultless. 

"  Here  she  is,"  whispered  Baroness  de  Gre- 
nolt,  as  another  group  entered  the  salon  : — 
a  tall,  middle-aged  man,  with  iron-gray  hair 
and  a  determined  countenance  ;  a  short,  rather 
good-looking,  over-  dressed  woman  of  thirty  ; 
and  a  young  girl,  a  vision  of  loveliness.  For 
the  moment  Alphonse  was  overwhelmed ;  then 
he  advanced  with  his  aunt  to  greet  the  party 
and  be  introduced. 

Cecile's  heart  sank  as  she  beheld  him ;  not 
a  trace  of  intellect  in  his  insipid  face,  while 
his  elaborate  toilette  only  inspired  her  with 
disgust.  "  Like  his  aunt,"  she  said  to  herself : 
"frivolous  and  worldly."  The  short  conver- 
sation that  ensued  only  confirmed  her  fears  ; 
but  presently  her  father  asked  Alphonse,  in  a 
marked  way,  to  come  and  look  at  a  picture  in 
one  of  the  farther  rooms  ;  and  Cecile,  with  a 
sinking  heart,  sought  her  aunt.  As  she  treaded 
her  way,  two  young  men,  talking  eagerly  in  a 
corner,  attracted  her  attention. 

"Ah  !  that  is  the  gentleman  I  met  on  the 
stairs  to-day,"  she  said.  "He  is  nice;  but  what 
a  grand  face  the  other  has  !  How  clever,  how 
good  he  looks  !  Alas  !  alas ! "  and  she  gained 
the  boudoir.  But  hardly  had  she  crossed  the 
threshold  than  the  two  young  men  followed  her. 

"Dear  Madame,"  said  Xavier,  "allow  me 


to  present  to  you  my  friend  M.  le  Malhonet." 

The  Marquise  inclined  with  a  gracious  smile; 
but  Cecile  perceived  with  astonishment  that 
the  young  man  was  greatly  embarrassed.  He 
stammered!  "Madame,  I  am  enchanted!" 
Then,  mastering  himself,  he  kissed  the  out- 
stretched hand  of  the  old  lady. 

"M. le  Malhonet,"  said  the  Marquise,  softly, 
"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  kindness." 

"  Oh,  Madame,  no — it  was  nothing  ;  anyone 
would  have  done  it." 

"  Done  what  ? "  said  Xavier,  in  surprise. 
"  Why,  Le  Malhonet,  I  thought  you  had  never 
seen  Madame  la  Marquise  in  your  life  ?  " 

"  My  good  Xavier,"  said  the  Marquise,  "  re- 
strain your  curiosity  :  there  is  a  little  mystery 
here.  But  time  is  getting  on.  Cecile,  my  child, 
I  want  to  find  your  father,  and  to  see  if  my 
brother-in-law  is  here."  So  saying  she  stepped 
out  into  the  salon. 

"  There  is  my  father,"  whispered  Cecile,  "  and 
M.  le  Montpollen  with  him." 

They  were  apparently  absorbed  in  conversa- 
tion, and  that  of  a  pleasant  nature.  The  elder 
man  looked  contented ;  the  younger,  radiant. 
Cecile  watched  the  expression  of  her  godmoth- 
er's face.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  Alphonse, 
first  with  surprise,  then  with  keenness ;  and 
her  countenance,  generally  so  placid,  clouded 
over.  Taking  Cecile's  arm,  she  crossed  the 
room  rapidly  and  stood  by  the  two  gentlemen. 

"  M.  Vangaramen,  how  do  you  do ! " 

"  Madame  la  Marquise  ! "  and  the  banker 
turned  to  her  with  a  reverence.  And  then  Cecile 
saw  Alphonse's  glance  of  astonishment  as  he 
looked  at  her  godmother;  but  the  look  changed, 
not  as  had  done  that  of  M.  le  Malhonet,  into 
embarrassment,  but  into  fear  and  shame.  He 
actually  cowered  before  her  ;  while  she,  draw- 
ing herself  up  to  her  full  height,  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  displeasure  Cecile  had  never  before 
seen.  M.  Vangaramen  gazed  in  astonishment. 
Alphonse  spoke,  or  rather  gasped :  "  Madame 
la  Marquise,  a  thousand,  thousand  pardons  ! 
Who  could  have  thought — guessed  it  was  you! 
Oh,  I  regret  so  much  !" 

"Sir,"  said  the  Marquise,  "the  action  was 
the  same  no  matter  to  whom  the  affront  was 
offered.  Pardon  me  if  I  say  these  rooms  are 
hardly  the  place  in  which  we  should  meet.  M. 
Vangaramen,  your  arm,  if  you  please."  And, 
leaning  on  the  banker,  followed  by  Cecile,  the 
Marquise  re-entered  her  boudoir,  while  Al- 
phonse crept  away  and  vanished. 
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When  Gecile  had  heard  the  story  of  the  om- 
nibus related  by  her  godmother,  and  witnessed 
her  father's  indignation,  her  heart  swelled  with 
joy.  Here  was  an  end  to  the  suit  of  Alphonse  ; 
time  was  gained  ;  she  was  in  Paris  near  her  be- 
loved godmother. 

"  Cecile,"  said  the  Marquise, "  I  want  to  speak 
to  your  father  alone.  You  know  all  my  rooms : 
would  you  mind  hiding  yourself  for  a  while  ?  " 

The  girl  disappeared.  She  found  her  way  to 
the  oratory  of  the  Marquise,  and,  sinking  on  her 
knees,  she  prayed  earnestly.  After  a  time  she 
was  summoned  to  her  godmother.  She  found 
with  her  M.  Vangaramen,  Vicomte  Xavier,  and 
M.  le  Malhonet. 

"  Cecile,"  said  the  Marquise, "  your  father  has 
allowed  me  to  present  to  him  one  whom  I  con- 
sider worthy  of  your  hand.  But  speak  freely, 
my  child  :  do  you  want  further  time  for  choice, 
or  can  you  cast  in  your  lot  with  that  of  M.  le 
Malhonet?" 

A  deep  flush  rose  to  the  young  girl's  cheeks. 
She  cast  down  her  eyes  and  said,  softly :  "  Your 
choice  is  mine,  Marraine." 

The  old  lady's  eyes  shone  with  joy.  She  took 
Gecile's  hand,  and  beckoned  M.  le  Malhonet  to 
draw  near.  "  I  give  you  a  treasure,"  she  said. 
"  And  now  I  must  call  you  by  your  Christian 
name  :  it  is  Valentin,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  No,  Madame  :  Valerian." 

Cecile  and  the  Marquise  started.  "  Strange 
are  God's  ways,  my  child  ! "  said  the  latter,  turn- 
ing to  Cecile.  "  Your  patron  saint  has,  indeed, 
watched  over  you." 

"  0  Xavier,"  said  Le  Malhonet,  turning  to 
his  friend,  "  what  do  I  not  owe  you !  how  can 
I  repay  you  ! " 

"  May  I  not  tell  him  the  secret,  Xavier  ?  " 
said  the  Marquise.  "Your  mother  was  with 
me  this  afternoon,  after  you  left.  She  told  me 
that  all  was  decided ;  and  your  patron  saint  has 
watched  over  you  also." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Vicomte,  in  a  tone  of  joyous 
happiness  :  "  the  secret  is  out  now.  Le  Mal- 
honet !  Mademoiselle  !  I  am  happier  even  than 
you :  I  am  going  to  be  a  Jesuit." 

He  bent  his  knee  before  the  venerable  Mar- 
quise, and  she  laid  her  hands  on  his  head.  u  God 
bless  you,  my  dear,  dear  boy  ! "  she  said.  "  And 
in  your  prayers  you  will  not  forget  me,  or 
any  of  your  friends,  or  that  God's  best  bless- 
ings may  crown  the  work  of  to-night,  and  ever 
fall  on 
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[  E  rock-pine  ranks 

And  nascent  rivers, 
On  mountain  flanks, 
Are  lesson-givers. 
I  would  ye  fire 
Earth's  ruined  eclipse, 
And  sky-inspire 
These  earth-sealed  lips ! 

—For  sin-mad  few 
Have  marred  what  God  hath  done ; 
And  nothing  new 
Is  now  beneath  the  sun. 

How  looketh  all  unto  a  primal  state, 

And  Nature,  like  its  unthroned  monarch,  Man, 

Stands  ghastly,  oft,  a  ruin  of  itself. 

So  stood  the  ruined  Archangel  at  his  fall. 

— Were  these  sheer  peaks  not  lordlier  erst  ? 

Nor  shot 
Them  down  below  yon  earth-heaped  vale  ? 

And  what 

Hath  scalped  these  summits  of  their  verdant  locks, 
And  left  them  open  to  the  tempest's  rage — 
Their  foreheads  ploughed,  like  Satan's,  lightning- 
scathed  ? 

Were  they  but  unclean  vessels  then  as  now, 
To  hold  the  broken  corpses  of  the  steeps — 
By  Death- sin  felled,  and  hurled  by  rodent  Time  ! 
The  plain — saith  Nature's  seer — quiescent  earth, — 
While  mountain  labors  and  dismembers  self, 
As  quakes  its  aspen,  and  its  stately  pine 
Hangs  rigid  arms  and  wrings  pale  hands  in  woe  ; 
Anon,  the  tear-stains  soil  the  sensive  rocks, 
Whose  tear-drops  steal  adown  their  rugged  cheeks, 
To  swell  the  floods  of  wounded  Nature. 

Thus, 

Its  lord,  created  on  a  pinnacle, 
So  little  less  than  angels  that  they  sought 
His  converse,  and  sweet  symphonied  about 
The  jasper  walls  of  Eden.    Man  looked, — 
Creation  crouched  submissive  at  his  feet 
To  learn  its  name.    He,  ruined  hierarch, 
Was  stricken  from  his  height,  for  pride  and  lust, — 
Was  shiftless  goaded  down  the  steep,  to  fight 
His  Mother  Earth  for  suck,  and  ward  his  life 
From  rebel  brutes,  revenging  God  'gainst  man. 

The  mountain  torrents  nearest  native  snows, 
Unsullied,  sparkling,  leap  and  glad  the  heart — 
Until  they  touch  the  haunts  of  men.  Then,  fouled 
By  contact,  haste  the  murky  waters  on, 
Awaking  mountain-echoes  with  their  roar 
Of  pain  at  chastity  defiled. 

Pure  winds, 

The  breath  of  mountain  peak  and  vale — sisters, 
Unsmirched  as  they,  of  glass-pure  waters,  sigh 
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Of  unflecked  stars  and  heaven,  until  they  soar 
About  the  smoking  mines  and  hives  of  men. 
Thus  all,  befouled  by  sinful  creature,  wreaks 
Revenge  on  him  and  his  who  ruined  all. 
—No  hope  ? 

Forbid  it  God,  and  Christ  who  died 

The  millions  of  fingers 

Of  armies  of  singers 

Point  up  from  on  high— 

From  their  ranks  in  the  sky  ! 

Their  green  arms  not  swinging, 
Nor  silvered  hands  wringing, 
But  strong  arms  outflinging, 
To  lift  to  the  height 

Their  red  crests  aglow 

'Gainst  driftings  of  snow, 

They  hail  after  sunset 

— Yet  gilding  the  runlet — 

The  kindling  of  camp-fires, 
Ignited  from  cloudland  ; 
— 'Tis  trysting  of  war 
Of  the  Pines  and  the  Star  ! 
In  sammots  and  sapphires, 
A  king  o'er  his  proud  band, 
The  Prince  doth  appear, 
With  his  glittering  spear — 
Bright  harbinger,  eve-star, 
Leads  on  to  the  sky  war. 

To  clamber  the  blue  height, 

And  conquer  the  Old  Night- 
Unbending  and  proud, 

Their  banner  the  cloud, 

The  phalanx  of  Pines 

Storm  up  the  inclines  ! 

* 

Such,  Christian,  the  lists 

Of  the  armies  of  Christ : 

So,  e'en  thro'  the  mists 

Of  the  twilight  of  wrath, 

Must  ye  seek  the  path 

To  the  mountain  of  tryst. 

By  gluttony,  pride, 

By  duties  denied, 

Ye  fell  from  the  right ! — 

March  on  up  the  height, 

Like  your  brothers,  the  Pines, 

Unbending  to  winds 

And  hurtling  storms. 

Not  angelic  forms, 

But  mankind  have  trod 

These  mountains  of  God. 

E'er  Christ-led 
And  Christ-fed : 
All  tearless 
And  fearless, 
Storm  sky-height 
By  Christ-light, 
And,  wavering  never, 
Wear  laurels  forever ! 
OUB  LADY'S  NATIVITY,  1883. 


The  Jewels  of  Mary's  Crown  ;  or,  The 
Treasures  of  the  Holy  Rosary. 


BY  THR   REV.  A.  A.  LAMBING. 


PART   SECOND. 

XI. — FORTITUDE. 

The  life  of  man  upon  earth  has  been  truly  de- 
scribed by  the  sacred  writer  as  a  constant  war- 
fare ;  for  not  only  is  he  surrounded  by  invisi- 
ble enemies,  who  labor  untiringly  for  his  eter- 
nal ruin,  and  regard  the  least  advantage  as  am- 
ple recompense  for  their  toil,  but  he  has  within 
him  unruly  passions  that  are  a  source  of  con- 
stant vigilance  and  anxiety.  In  this  warfare, 
it  is  not  the  courage  that  will  meet  the  enemy 
and  vanquish  him  once  for  all  that  is  required, 
for  only  in  death  can  the  struggle  terminate  in 
victory  or  defeat:  it  is  fortitude  that  must  nerve 
the  Christian  to  the  end,  which,  while  it  does  not, 
on  the  one  hand,  permit  him  to  be  elated  with 
a  momentary  success,  prevents  him,  on  the 
other,  from  being  overcome  by  a  temporary  de- 
feat, or  from  losing  courage  because  the  strug- 
gle continues.  The  pagan  world  furnishes  ex- 
amples of  fortitude  that  are  worthy  of  admira- 
tion ;  but  the  courage  of  the  martyrs,  the  life- 
long vigilance  of  confessors,  and  the  unwearied 
zeal  of  missionaries,  are  Christian  virtues  un- 
known to  the  world  before  the  dawn  of  our  era. 

It  is  not  in  the  spiritual  order  only  that  the 
virtue  of  fortitude  is  necessary  ;  the  temporal 
demands  it  no  less,  although  the  motive  is  not 
so  noble.  Man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances; 
and  although  poets  and  moralists  make  too 
much  of  his  weakness  and  subjection  to  sur- 
roundings, there  is  yet  a  fund  of  truth  in  it  of 
which  everyone  has  personal  experience.  Heat 
and  cold,  sickness  and  fatigue,  disappointment 
and  bereavement,  riches  and  poverty, — all  in 
their  turn,  or  together,  impose  their  burden 
upon  him,  and  he  must  bear  it.  Should  he  at- 
tempt to  relieve  himself  of  it,  he  is  too  apt  to 
verify  the  words  of  the  devout  A  Kempis  :  "  If 
thou  fliest  from  one  cross,  thou  wilt  doubtless 
find  another,  and  a  heavier." 

What  a  consolation  for  a  Christian  to  have 
a  devotion  which  not  only  supplies  him  with 
spiritual  strength,  and  with  motives  of  resig- 
nation and  courage,  but  also  places  before  his 
eyes  examples  of  fortitude  so  noble  as  those  of 
the  Holy  Rosary !  Contemplate  the  example  of 
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Mary  and  Joseph  ;  how  worthy  of  admiration 
their  fortitude  !  How  far  above  the  stolid  in- 
difference of  the  Stoics  is  the  courage,  sustained 
hy  divine  grace,  of  persons  of  the  most  perfect 
and  therefore  of  the  most  sensitive  organiza- 
tion !  The  lives  of  these  two  greatest  and  most 
tried  servants  of  God  are  so  well  known  to 
Christians,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  point  the 
reader  to  any  mystery  of  the  Rosary,  and  it 
will  not  fail  to  illustrate  the  virtue  of  fortitude, 
and  furnish  an  exercise  of  it  that  he  may  imi- 
tate, in  his  measure,  with  profit. 

XII. — TEMPERANCE. 

It  is  superfluous  to  remark  that  the  word 
temperance  is  used  here  in  its  proper  significa- 
tion, as  synonymous  with  moderation,  and  not 
in  the  incorrect  sense  in  which  it  is  employed 
by  popular  lecturers  and  newspaper  writers. 
•  Man,  though  the  most  noble  of  the  visible  creat- 
ures, and  the  only  one  endowed  with  reason,  is 
yet  the  only  one  that  is  tempted  to  abuse  the 
gifts  of  the  Creator.  Animals  eat  when  they 
are  hungry,  drink  when  they  are  thirsty,  and, 
when  they  have  satisfied  the  cravings  of  the 
natural  appetite,  are  content.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  man  :  he  is  a  rebel  by  his  depraved  nat- 
ure, and  all  that  is  in  him  is  tainted  with  rebel- 
lion. Not  one  appetite,  not  one  inclination,  but 
strives  to  reject  the  control  of  reason  and  re- 
ligion. Hence  temperance,  or  moderation,  so 
far  from  being  a  necessity  of  his  nature,  founded 
on  natural  instinct,  as  it  is  in  the  rest  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  is  a  virtue  practised  only  with 
difficulty. 

Jesus  Christ,  in  bidding  man  be  without  so- 
licitude, because  the  Father,  who  feeds  the  spar- 
rows, and  clothes  the  lilies'  of  the  field  with  a 
splendor  unknown  to  Solomon  in  all  his  glory, 
knows  what  he  stands  in  need  of,  teaches  him 
a  lesson  which  His  own  example,  though  He 
was  the  Lord  and  Master  of  the  universe,  illus- 
trated during  the  thirty-three  years  of  His  so- 
journ upon  earth.  The  contemplation  of  the 
hidden  life  of  the  earthly  Trinity  at  Nazareth, 
which  fills  the  gap  between  the  Joyful  and  the 
Sorrowful  Mysteries  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  is  a 
treatise  on  moderation  that  eclipses  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  wealthy  Abraham  in  his  tent,  or 
entertaining  the  messengers  of  Heaven  under 
the  shadow  of  a  tree. 

The  practice  of  no  moral  virtue  so  conduces 
to  holiness  of  life  as  temperance.  Excess  in 
eating  or  drinking,  whether  it  comes  from  in- 


ordinate quantity,  or  extreme  delicacy  in  qual- 
ity, is  no  less  injurious  to  health  than  opposed 
to  spiritual  progress.  The  body  that  is  too 
plentifully  or  too  luxuriously  nourished,  will 
not  be  long  in  showing  it  by  the  rebellion  of 
the  passions  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  virtue  is  al- 
most necessarily  associated  with  simplicity  of 
life ;  while  vice  too  often  reigns  in  the  courts 
of  kings  and  the  mansions  of  the  great.  AH 
who  aspire  to  holiness,  or  who  would  lead 
others  in  the  way  of  perfection,  more  especially 
the  founders  of  religious  orders,  make  temper- 
ance, or  moderation  in  all  things,  a  fundamental 
principle  of  their  rules.  In  this  they  have  but 
followed  the  example  of  our  Lord  and  the  other 
sacred  personages  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
Holy  Rosary  ;  and  the  Christian  of  our  day 
who  would  imitate  them  in  the  one  must  imi- 
tate them  in  the  other. 

XIII. — INDUSTRY  AND  ECONOMY. 

No  person  can  possess  one  virtue  in  any  de- 
gree of  perfection  without  possessing  others 
with  it.  One  virtue  may,  indeed,  as  in  some  of 
the  saints,  shine  with  such  lustre  as  in  a  meas- 
ure to  eclipse  the  others  ;  but,  though  hidden, 
they  are  not  the  less  present,  and  when  the 
time  comes  for  their  exercise  they  will  not  be 
found  wanting.  But  besides  this  union  of  the 
virtues,  there  are  certain  of  them  which  bring 
others  in  their  train  as  a  natural  consequence. 
A  few  of  these  we  have  seen  to  flow  from  the 
theological  virtues  ;  we  shall  now  reflect  upon 
others  that  owe  their  origin  to  the  cardinal 
virtues,  which,  if  they  occupy  an  humbler 
place  in  the  category,  should  not  for  that  rea- 
son be  disregarded. 

As  children  of  prudence  may  be  reckoned 
Industry  and  Economy;  the  one,  teaching  man 
to  earn  an  honest  living  by  the  labor  of  his 
body  or  his  mind  ;  the  other,  directing  him  to 
expend  the  fruit  of  his  industry  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. One  of  the  great  evils  of  our  day  is 
the  disrepute  in  which  manual  labor  is  gener- 
ally held.  Especially  among  the  native  born 
portion  of  the  population,  there  is  daily  mani- 
fested a  growing  desire  among  young  men  to 
avoid  manual  labor,  and  to  crowd  into  the 
cities  and  fill  clerkships,  or  live  by  their  wits, 
or  by  other  people's  want  of  wit.  Nothing 
proves  this  desire  more  conclusively  than  the 
fact  that  in  all  our  schools  and  colleges  the 
mercantile  course  is  the  one  most  generally 
pursued.  Few  become  learned  for  the  sake  of 
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possessing  knowledge  ;  and  education  is  made 
to  consist  mainly  in  the  ability  to  write  neatly 
and  rapidly,  and  foot  up  columns  of  figures. 
These  things  must  indeed  be  done  ;  but  all 
cannot  be  employed  in  them.  A  consequence 
of  the  unpopularity  of  labor,  especially  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  is  that  many  of  those 
who  would  live  without  it,  fail  to  find  other 
employment,  and  in  the  end  too  often  betake 
themselves  to  dishonest  means  of  gaining  a 
subsistence.  This  lamentable  fact  stands  in  no 
need  of  corroboration.  As  little  need  it  be  in- 
sisted on  that  city  life  abounds  in  temptations 
of  which  the  country  is,  in  a  measure,  free. 
Health  and  personal  independence,  too,  are 
promoted  by  the  circumstances  of  a  country 
life  more  than  by  those  of  the  centres  of  pop- 
ulation. Labor,  though  a  consequence  of  sin, 
is  yet  honorable,  and  has  been  resorted  to,  as 
a  safeguard  against  temptation,  by  many  wise 
and  good  men  who  were  not  forced  to  it  by 
necessity. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  labor,  if  the  fruits  of 
man's  industry  are  not  expended  or  preserved 
by  the  rules  of  economy.  Riches  take  wings 
and  fly  away,  if  not  carefully  guarded ;  and 
our  age  and  country  furnish  greater  oppor- 
tunities, and  therefore  more  examples,  than 
were  furnished  by  any  preceding  age.  One  of 
the  causes  of  this,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  worst  evils  of  society  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, is  that  children  have  the  disposal  of  too 
much  money.  Whether  it  is  given  them  by 
their  parents,  or  is  kept  by  themselves  out  of 
their  own  earnings,  the  result  is  the  same  ; 
their  desires,  instead  of  being  controlled,  are 
fostered  and  strengthened,  and  their  wants 
throughout  life  are  always  in  advance  of  their 
means.  From  childhood  to  old  age  their  life 
is  a  struggle  to  meet  the  claims  of  their  un- 
tutored desires,  and  the  result  is  that  they  are 
effectually  prevented  from  ever  rising  above 
the  condition  of  poverty,  while  they  are  fre- 
quently beset  by  temptations  to  dishonesty. 

With  how  much  profit  could  not  such  per- 
sons, especially  the  young,  study  the  lessons 
of  industry  and  economy  taught  in  the  Holy 
Rosary  ?  There  they  would  learn  that  even  the 
Son  of  God  Himself  did  not  disdain  to  work  in 
the  shop  of  a  poor  carpenter ;  that  the  Mother 
of  God  thought  it  not  beneath  her  dignity  to 
take  care  of  her  humble  household ;  that  the 
foster-father  of  Jesus  Christ  claimed  no  ex- 
emption from  the  common  lot  of  mortals,  nor 


asked  an  exercise  of  the  divine  power  from 
Him  whom  he  was  privileged  to  shelter  and 
support.  Need  I  say  more  ?  The  world  has 
the  lesson,  if  it  wishes  to  profit  by  it. 

XIV. — INTEGRITY. 

Integrity,  the  offspring  of  justice,  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  union  of  a  number  of  other  virtues, 
prominent  among  which  are  truthfulness  and 
honesty.  Although  it  is  but  shadowed  in  the 
Holy  Rosary,  it  would  yet  be  impossible  to 
imagine  any  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  this 
popular  devotion  destitute  of  it.  Integrity  of 
character  is  found  only  where  there  is  true 
piety ;  for  only  when  a  man  sets  his  heart  on 
the  treasures  of  heaven,  and  places  the  all-holy 
God  before  his  eyes  as  a  model,  can  he  mould 
his  character  into  anything  noble.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  saints  have  given  us  examples  of  in- 
tegrity which  even  we  can  hardly  appreciate, 
and  which  the  wise  of  this  world  turn  into 
ridicule.  They  have  indeed  gone  further  than 
the  strictest  justice  would  require  them  to  go ; 
as  the  one  who  fell  among  robbers  did,  when, 
having  given  them  all  that  he  had,  as  he  be- 
lieved, he  called  them  back  on  discovering 
something  else  still  in  his  possession,  and  of- 
fered it  also,  rather  than  be  guilty  of  even  the 
shadow  of  an  untruth.  This,  though  excessive, 
is  an  extreme  from  which  mankind  will  suffer 
nothing.  Integrity  fosters  industry  and  the 
arts  and  sciences ;  and  it  conduces  to  a  healthy 
state  of  society,  and  to  general  peace  and  se- 
curity, by  turning  the  efforts  of  both  body  and 
mind  into  proper  channels.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  nothing  that  so  ennobles  a  man  as  in- 
tegrity of  character ;  he  commands  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  fellow-men;  and  even 
those  who  are  deficient  in  integrity  themselves 
will  yet  honor  it  in  him.  But  in  no  person 
does  it  appear  to  greater  advantage  than  in 
the  young  man  setting  out  in  life.  It  is  the 
passport  to  honor,  to  distinction,  and  to  manly 
independence ;  and,  although  such  a  man  may 
not,  and  most  probably  will  not,  amass  wealth 
so  rapidly  as  a  few  others  who  employ  the  de- 
vices and  tricks  to  which  worldly  men  are  ac- 
customed to  resort,  he  will  yet  lay  a  more  solid 
foundation,  will  advance  with  a  more  secure 
tread,  and  will  have,  besides,  the  testimony  of 
a  good  conscience. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  integrity  is 
so  little  esteemed  in  the  great  struggle  for 
riches  that  marks  the  career  of  the  vast  body 
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of  mankind,  when  nothing  that  can  advance 
man's  temporal  interests  is  thought  to  be  un- 
fair, and  when  men  openly  declare,  and  affect 
to  believe,  that  strict  integrity  is  impossible. 
The  rule  for  a  business  man  at  the  present  day 
is  embodied  in  the  old  man's  advice  to  the 
youth  who  consulted  him  before  commencing 
his  career  in  life  :  "  Keep  sober,11  said  the  old 
man  ;  "  and  don't  let  your  conscience  interfere 
with  your  business.11 

A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  us  that 
the  recitation  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  accompanied 
with  devout  meditation  on  the  sacred  charac- 
ters there  presented  to  us,  would  tend  power- 
fully to  restore  both  to  the  individual  and  to 
society  a  virtue  so  necessary  for  the  one  and 
the  other. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


Our   Lady  of  Portosalvo. 


The  singular  protection  extended  to  her  cli- 
ents by  our  Blessed  Lady  was  illustrated  dur- 
ing the  late  terrible  earthquake  at  Casamic- 
ciola.  Whilst  the  ominous  rumbling  was  heard, 
whilst  the  earth  was  shaking  and  the  houses 
crumbling,  and  when  the  unfortunate  coun- 
try had  become  a  burial-place  for  the  living 
and  the  dead,  the  pious  Neapolitan  priest  Don 
Salvatore  Sabella,  with  two  of  his  sisters,  and 
his  penitent,  Pietro  Zuppardo,  called  upon 
Mary  with  all  the  fervor  and  earnestness  of 
faith,  and  were  wonderfully  delivered  from  the 
surrounding  ruins.  Their  escape  was  truly  re- 
markable, and  was,  no  doubt,  the  reward  of 
their  filial  confidence  in  the  Mother  of  God. 

When  the  first  shock  of  the  earthquake  was 
felt,  Don  Salvatore  was  in  his  room,  on  the 
ground  floor,  in  conversation  with  Zuppardo, 
and  his  two  sisters  were  engaged  in  the  kitchen. 
A  sudden  noise,  a  terrible  crash,  deafened  them. 
The  whole  house  was  shaken.  "0  Mary  of 
Portosalvo,  we  are  your  children:  save  us!11 
was  their  prayer.  The  ceiling  of  the  room  in 
which  the  priest  stood,  opened,  and  a  heap  of 
stones  fell  on  his  head  and  shoulders  and  on 
Zuppardo.  In  the  kitchen,  the  stairs  going 
up  to  the  second  story  fell  over  the  two  girls ; 
they  clung  to  each  other  in  terror.  Though 
surrounded  by  a  heap  of  rubbish,  they  were 
saved.  Their  first  thought,  when  they  found 
themselves  uninjured,  was  of  their  brother. 
They  ran  out  from  the  ruins  and  called  him, 


but  he  did  not  hear  them.  The  door  of  his 
room  was  blocked  up,  and  could  not  be  opened. 
Again  they  called  on  our  Lady,  and  the  door 
was  thrown  open,  and  the  priest  and  his  com- 
panion crept  out.  Going  around  to  the  door 
of  the  house,  they  wen?  appalled  by  what  they 
saw  :  the  entire  upper  story  had  fallen  in,  and 
there  was  a  heap  of  ruins  around  the  door. 
Though  suffering,  the  priest  tried  to  enter  the 
house  to  save  some  of  the  property,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  attempt. 

The  girls  saved  an  ia.age  of  Our  Lady  of  Por- 
tosalvo from  the  ruins,  and  now  they  pressed  it 
to  their  hearts  and  kissed  it,  as  did  their  brother 
and  his  friend.  They  all  united  in  prayer,  say- 
ing :  "  0  Mary !  remember  that  we  are  thy 
children,  and  do  not  abandon  us.  Conduct  us 
to  a  port  of  safety."  Zuppardo  took  the  lead, 
and  the  others  followed  him.  Had  they  de- 
layed another  moment,  they  should  have  been 
crushed :  a  second  shock  of  the  earthquake 
came,  and  levelled  the  house  to  the  ground. 

During  the  whole  night  they  wandered 
about,  throwing  themselves  on  their  knees  be- 
times before  the  image  which  they  carried  with 
them.  The  rumbling  and  roaring  in  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth  continued,  and  the  ground  in 
many  places  was  torn  open  in  long  and  wide 
fissures.  When  it  dawned  on  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust, the  favored  four  betook  themselves  to  the 
sea-coast,  and  found  places  in  the  steamer  go- 
ing to  Naples.  On  their  arrival  in  the  city  a 
solemn  Mass  of  thanksgiving  was  celebrated 
for  their  escape,  and  the  following  inscription 
was  placed  over  the  door  of  the  church  :  "  To 
Mary  Most  Holy,  of  Portosalvo,  the  priest  Sal- 
vatore Sabella  and  family,  who  were  mercifully 
saved  from  the  lamentable  catastrophe  of  Ca- 
samicciola,  render  thanks.11  It  is  under  this  title 
that  the  people  of  Naples  invoke  the  Blessed 
Virgin  for  protection  from  shipwreck. 


An  Episode  of  a  Recent  Railway  Dis- 
aster. 


Most  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  ter- 
rible railway  accident  which  occurred  during 
the  summer  in  Northern  New  York.  About  8 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  July,  a 
heavy  train  of  nine  sleeping  cars,  one  day 
coach,  and  a  baggage  car,  drawn  by  two  loco- 
motives at  a  speed  of  35  miles  an  hour,  left 
Niagara,  over  the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdens- 
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burg  R.  H.,  with  nearly  three  hundred  passen- 
gers on  board,  en  route  for  Montreal  and  cities 
.of  the  East.  At  half-past  nine,  quick  as  a  light- 
ning flash,  the  train  stopped  ;  the  steam  burst 
from  the  two  wrecked  engines,  and  the  groans 
and  screams  of  wounded  passengers  filled  the 
air.  The  train  had  run  into  an  empty  freight 
car  which  had  been  blown  on  to  the  main  track 
by  a  heavy  gale  of  wind.  Seventeen  persons 
were  killed — sent  into  eternity  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning.  The  day  coach  was  shattered  ; 
one  of  the  sleeping  cars  was  broken  almost  to 
splinters,  and  two  others  were  telescoped.  Both 
engines  lay  beside  the  track,  the  baggage  car 
on  top  of  them. 

Among  the  ill-fated  passengers  was  Mrs. 

L ,  a  Catholic  lady  of  Bay  City,  Michigan. 

Her  lower  limbs  were  broken,  her  ribs  fract- 
ured, both  lungs  injured,  her  face  and  hands  cut, 
and  her  head  severely  bruised.  She  was  con- 
veyed to  a  neighboring  farm-house,  where  she 
was  visited  some  hours  afterwards  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Lang,  of  the  Cathedral,  Fort  Wayne, 
who  happened  to  be  among  the  passengers.  Half 
an  hour  before  the  accident  occurred,  scarcely 
a  dozen  persons  knew  that  he  was  on  the  train, 
and  nobody  outside  the  car  in  which  he  trav- 
elled. However,  notwithstanding  the  confu- 
sion and  turmoil  incident  to  such  a  disaster,  his 
presence  was  soon  known  to  all.  The  injured 
lady  had  asked  for  a  priest,  but  was  told  there 
was  none  within  many  miles.  She  insisted  that 
there  was  one  among  the  passengers  of  the 
train.  Messengers  then  went  to  seek  a  clergy- 
man, and  found  one,  though  not  a  Catholic.  He 
went  to  see  the  unfortunate  lady,  but  returned, 
himself  to  aid  in  searching  for  the  priest,  whom 
he  met  on  the  way,  inquiring  for  the  farm- 
house, where  Mrs.  L. was  so  anxiously 

awaiting  him. 

The  Rev.  Father  will  never  forget  the  joy  with 
which  his  arrival  was  hailed.  The  good  lady 
seized  his  hand  in  a  transport  of  happiness, 
his  fingers  buried  in  the  raw  flesh  of  the 
wounded  member,  whilst  in  her  other  hand 
she  grasped  her  scapular,  and  said  :  "  Father, 
I  have  been  faithful  in  my  Scapular  devotions 
to  our  Blessed  Mother,  and  one  of  my  daily 
prayers  to  her  has  been  that  she  would  grant 
me,  in  return,  the  grace  of  a  good  confession 
just  before  I  die.  Here  I  am  among  strangers, 
far  away  from  a  happy  home.  I  was  on  my 
way  to  meet  my  husband  in  Montreal.  My 
innocent  boy  was  killed,  and  my  daughter, 


wounded,  is  lying  here  at  my  side.  And  yetr 
Father,  I  am  resigned  to  God's  holy  will,  ready 
to  make  my  confession,  and  then  to  die  ;  but 
above  all  am  t  grateful  to  Our  Blessed  Lady 
of  the  Scapular." 

With   quick-throbbing    heart,   the    priest 

then  prepared  Mrs.  L for  death,  and  next 

day  (Saturday)  Our  Lady  of  the  Scapular,  to 
whom  she  was  so  devoted,  welcomed  her  to  the 
land  where  sin  and  sorrow  and  suffering  do  not 
enter. 


Memoir  of  Mother  Mary  of  the  Angels, 

(nee  ROSALIE  POKCHEB),  OF  THE  SISTERS  OF  THE 

GOOD  SHEPHERD. 


A  Protestant — or,  at  least,  non-Catholic— writer 
(whose  name  we  cannot  recall)  speaks  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  as  having  "  covered  the  earth  with  in- 
stitutions of  charity."  Among  these  institutes  there 
is  none  more  beneficent  than  that  commonly  known 
as  "the  Good  Shepherd  "—the  religious  whereof 
glory  in  the  title,  "  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Charity 
of  the  Good  Shepherd." 

Originated  in  France  (one  may  fairly  say,  of 
course),  this  admirable  work  was  designed  by  God's 
mercy  to  take  root  in  the  United  States.  And 
when  Mother  Mary  of  St.  Euphrasia,  the  first  Su- 
perior-General, undertook  to  send  a  colony  of  her 
religious  to  these  shores,  she  placed  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  Mother  Mary  of  the  Angels,  at  the 
head  of  the  emigrant  community. 

It  fell  to  the  happy  lot  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
to  be  chosen  for  the  first  American  house  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  The  foundation  was  made  by 
Mother  Mary  of  the  Angels,  and  the  corner-stone 
laid  by  the  venerable  Bishop  Flaget  on  September 
8, 1843,  the  Feast  of  Our  Blessed  Lady's  Nativity. 

After  governing  this  house  for  six  years,  Mother 
Porcher  was  invited  by  Bishop  Kenrick  to  make  a 
foundation  in  Philadelphia.  She  accepted  the  in- 
vitation ;  and,  after  successfully  establishing  a 
community  in  that  city,  remained  in  charge  till 
1855,  when  obedience  recalled  her  to  France.  From 
the  mother-house  at  Angers  she  was  subsequently 
sent  to  govern  the  houses  of  Bourges  and  Saumur; 
and  in  1861  passed  over  to  England,  where  for  two 
years  she  filled  the  position  of  Mistress  of  Magda- 
lens  and  tfconome  at  the  house  of  her  order  in 
London. 

Destined,  however,  to  devote  the  greater  part  of 
her  life  to  this  country,  she  again  crossed  the  At- 
lantic, in  1863.  For  four  years  her  place  was  at 
St.  Louis,  where  she  held  the  offices  of  Mother  As- 
sistant and  Mistress  of  Novices.  But  the  compar- 
ative quiet  of  her  life  there  was  exchanged  in  1867 
for  a  long  term  of  higher  office  in  Philadelphia  ; 
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where  she  was  to  labor  for  fourteen  uninterrupted 
years  as  superior.  Her  devotion  to  the  many 
duties  now  incumbent  on  her  was  untiring  ;  her 
most  arduous  task  being  the  building  of  a  new 
convent :  and  scarcely  had  she  accomplished  this 
important  work  when  the  scene  of  her  first  mission 
claimed  her  once  more,  and  this  time  to  govern  a 
province.  She  was  installed  superior  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Louisville,  at  the  new  house  in  Bank  Street, 
on  the  10th  of  March,  1881.  It  was  here  she  re- 
ceived the  final  summons— the  call  of  her  Heav- 
enly Spouse  to  her  reward— on  the  20th  of  April, 
1883,  the  forty-third  anniversary  of  her  religious 
profession  and  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  her  age. 

A  truly  remarkable  life,  and  one,  we  doubt  not, 
full  of  merit  before  God.  The  religious  whose  ven- 
eration for  her  memory  has  furnished  these  brief 
details  of  her  history,  assure  us  that  she  proved  her- 
self eminently  qualified,  both  by  natural  endow- 
ments and  by  faithfulness  to  grace,  for  the  various 
positions  of  authority  in  which  almost  all  her  re- 
ligious life  was  occupied.  If  singularly  successful 
in  her  undertakings,  it  was  not  because  she  had  no 
difficulties  to  encounter,  no  hardships  to  endure. 
Her  victories  were  due  to  her  spirit  of  prayer  and 
patience  ;  and,  again,  to  the  self-sacrifice  and  loyal 
obedience  which  made  her  a  model  to  the  commu- 
nities she  governed.  If  she  had  the  name  of  a  strict 
superior,  she  always  took  care  to  set  the  example 
of  what  she  required  in  her  subjects.  And,  lastly, 
if  so  often  raised  to  positions  of  authority  and  pro- 
portionate responsibility,  she  deserved  this  constant 
promotion  by  her  humility  and  spirit  of  retirement, 
no  less  than  by  her  fidelity  to  trust.  In  a  word,  she 
was  a  true  daughter  of  that  Blessed  Mother  who 
obtained  for  her  the  grace  of  vocation  to  a  life  of 
special  service  in  the  interests  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
and  crowned  this  grace  with  that  of  persever- 
ance. 

The  writer  of  this  memoir  had  the  honor  of 
Mother  Porcher's  acquaintance,  and  his  esteem  for 
her  increased  the  more  he  saw  of  her.  He  remem- 
bers with  gratitude  having  given  the  retreat  last 
November,  which  proved  the  last  retreat  this  holy 
soul  was  to  make.  He  trusts  that  Mere  Marie  des 
Anges  will  also  remember  the  circumstance,  and 
sometimes  associate  him  in  her  prayers  with  the 
religious  who  mourn  her  loss. 

May  she  rest  in  peace  ! 

EDMUND,  C.  P. 

LOUISVILLE,  Sept.  1, 1883. 


IF  our  religion  be  a  moral  indifference,  a  calm 
bargaining  with  God,  a  prudential  speculation,  a 
discreet  fear  of  hell,  a  frigid  propriety,  a  servile 
keeping  of  the  letter  of  God's  law,  it  may  be  a  re- 
ligion, but  is  it  the  religion  written  in  the  Bible  ? 
Is  it  the  fire  which  it  was  our  dearest  Lord's  one 
will  to  kindle  ?—Faber. 


A  Greeting  from  the  Seaside. 

ATLANTIC  CITV,  N.  J., 
September  7,  '83. 

DEAR  "AvE  MARIA": — On  this  Friday  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  which  chances,  to-day,  to 
be  the  vigil  of  our  Blessed  Mother's  Birthday, 
the  heart  of  a  true  friend  sendeth  greeting  to  the 
American  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Looking  out  through  the  net-screened  window  of 
our  cottage  by  the  sea,  and  watching  the  water- 
willows  and  the  maples  tossing  their  polished  leaves 
in  the  sunlight  of  this  balmiest  of  all  balmy  Sep- 
tember days,  there  comes,  indeed,  to  the  writer  a 
tender  conceit,  that,  while  the  atmosphere  has 
caught  its  sunny  warmth  this  hour  from  the  ever- 
glowing  fires  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  it  has 
stolen  its  elastic  purity  as  well  from  the  immacu- 
late breath  of  her  whom  the  Church  venerates  to- 
morrow, lying  a  lovely,  new-born  babe  on  the 
bosom  of  the  holy,  favored  Anna. 

Apropos  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  transition  is  an 
easy  and  natural  one  to  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  so  recently  founded  here  by  the  sea,  and  still 
more  recently  honored  by  the  prolonged  visit  of 
his  Eminence  Cardinal  McCloskey.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ant, homelike  spot,  with  an  unobstructed  outlook 
to  the  sea.  Its  breezy  porches  are  charmingly  se- 
cluded, and  inviting  to  meditation  ;  and  its  tiny 
chapel  must  have  been  forcibly  suggestive  to  his 
Eminence  of  that  other  little  room  at  Nazareth  un- 
der Joseph's  humble  roof ;  or  of  the  cubiculum  at 
Bethany  where  our  Lord  reposed  Himself  with  the 
favored  sisters,  Martha  and  Mary.  Here  the  aged 
Cardinal,  with  his  attendant  chaplains,  reposed, 
in  his  turn,  for  a  space  in  the  glowing  heats  of  the 
midsummer- tide,  fanned  and  invigorated  by  the 
glorious  ocean  breezes  ;  and  forgetting  the  cares 
of  an  onerous  office  in  the  sunny  peace  of  Christ's 
dovecot  by  the  sea.  His  Eminence  lived  for  the 
time  a  life  of  strict  seclusion,  giving  audience  only 
to  bishops,  priests,  or  religious.  We  know  of  but 
one  privileged  lay-person  who  enjoyed  the  rare 
treat  of  a  personal  interview  with  the  venerable 
prelate,  and  who  knelt,  in  overwhelming  joy,  to  re- 
ceive his  treasured  benediction. 

One  of  the  dignitaries  who  escorted  Cardinal  Mc- 
Closkey to  Atlantic  City  was  the  Bishop  of  the  di- 
ocese, the  Right  Rev.  Michael  O'Farrell,  D.  D.,  of 
Trenton.  Bishop  O'Farrell,  after  discharging  the 
courtesies  of  his  office  to  his  beloved  superior,  de- 
parted for  a  fortnight  or  so  ;  and,  returning  tow- 
ards the  middle  of  August,  delivered  a  lecture  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentine.  His  sub- 
ject was,  "The  Catholic  Church  the  Mother  and 
Patroness  of  True  Science  and  Art."  It  was  a  no- 
ble theme,  and  nobly  and  skilfully  dealt  with. 
The  living  coal  of  the  prophet  has  evidently 
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touched  the  Bishop's  lips  with  the  true  celestial 
fire.  The  discourse  was  a  rich  and  splendid  effort, 
— abounding  with  graceful  imagery,  and  blend- 
ing the  powerful  with  the  pathetic  in  a  manner 
which  revealed  the  highly-cultivated  Irish  heart 
and  brain. 

Bishop  O'Farrell  is  a  gentleman  of  the  most 
suave  and  genial  nature.  In  the  words  of  St.  Fran- 
cis de  Sales,  the  gentle  Bishop  of  Geneva  (and  whom 
the  Bishop  of  Trenton  most  strongly  resembles  in 
personal  character),  "  it  is  hard  to  say  whether,  in 
him,  the  gravity  most  surpasses  the  sweetness,  or 
the  sweetness  the  gravity."  He  embraces  in  his 
diocese  (a  newly  created  one)  all  the  bathing- places 
on  the  New  Jersey  coast.  A  pleasant  wit  remarked 
to  his  Lordship  this  summer  :  "  Bishop,  I  think  we 
shall  have  to  call  you  the  Bishop  of  Bath!" 

"Yes,"  responded  the  gentle  prelate,  with  his 
benign  smile,  "  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells!'1'' 

As  there  has  been  a  rain  of  noted  ecclesiastics  at 
Atlantic  City  this  season,  we  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion, among  the  rest,  Bishop  Shanahan,  of  Harris- 
burg,  and  Very  Rev.  C.  A.  McEvoy,  0. 8.  A.,  Pro- 
vincial of  the  Augustinian  Order  in  the  United 
States.  And  (to  come  nearer  home  to  THB  "  AVE 
MARIA  ")  once,  when  sitting  in  a  seaside  arbor,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  good  Bro. 
Emmanuel  of  Notre  Dame,  by  the  sister  of  one 
well  known  in  the  world  of  Catholic  literature. 
And  indeed  we  might  have  told  him  that  hour 
that  close  at  hand  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
THE  "  AVE  MARIA,"  who  had  been  telling  me  by  the 
sea  a  sweet  little  history  deeply  interesting  to  all 
concerned  in  the  success  of  our  Blessed  Lady's  jour- 
nal. It  was  a  worthy  woman  whose  husband  is  a 
subscriber  to  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  and  who  declares 
that  he  shall  never  cease  to  be  such  as  long  as  he 
has  a  dollar  to  give  to  the  good  cause.  A  young 
girl  residing  under  their  roof  was  a  Catholic  only 
in  name.  Her  religion  consisted  in  a  hastily-heard 
low  Mass  on  a  Sunday,  and  her  everyday  life  was 
spent  in  the  society  of  Protestant  friends.  She 
rarely,  if  ever,  frequented  the  Sacraments.  THE 
"AvE  MARIA  "  was  a  weekly  visitor  at  the  house, 
where  the  good  husband  and  wife  led  an  exemplary 
life  of  Christian  faith  and  practical  piety.  The 
young  girl  began  to  read  our  favorite  journal. 
Little  by  little  the  holy  leaven  began  to  work  in 
that  careless  soul.  She  became  more  attentive  to 
duty,  more  prayerful.  The  good  seed  took  root 
and  began  to  fructify.  She  frequented  the  Sacra- 
ments. Aided  by  the  advice  of  her  confessor  and 
her  faithful  friends  at  home,  she  was  enrolled  in 
the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  She  became  a 
Child  of  Mary.  In  six  months  from  the  time  she 
began  to  read  THE  "  AVE  MARIA  "  she  was  trans- 
formed into  a  fervent,  zealous  Catholic ;  and  she  is 
now— thanks  be  to  God  and  Mary  ! — a  weekly  com- 
municant. 
Is  not  this  encouraging  to  the  workers  for  our 


dear  Mother's  journal  ?  Truly  the  blessing  of  our 
late  Holy  Father  Pius  IX,  and  of  our  present  ven- 
erated Pontiff  Leo  XIII,  has  not  been  given  in 
vain  to  all  who  co-operate  in  the  great  work  of 
spreading  devotion  to  the  Immaculate  Queen  of 
Heaven. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  close.  We  wish  you 
could  see  here  the  beautiful  Church  of  St.  Nicholas 
of  Tolentine  ;  and  the  charming  little  chapel,  un- 
der the  same  invocation,  recently  erected  by  the 
zealous  resident  pastor,  Rev.  John  J.  Fedigan, 
0.  S.  A.  It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  you  of  the 
many  and  marked  improvements  which  that  good 
Augustinian  has  effected  here  in  his  three-years* 
pastorate.  He  is  untiring  in  his  care  of  the  souls 
committed  to  his  charge ;  and  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolen- 
tine must  certainly  look  down  from  heaven  with  de- 
light upon  his  faithful  client  and  brother  in  relig- 
ion, laboring  so  self-sacrificingly  for  the  glory  of 
God.  That  that  glorious  Thaumaturgus,  whose 
Feast  is  close  at  hand,  may  bring  us  all,  by  his  holy 
intercession,  to  a  participation  in  his  eternal  bless- 
edness, is  the  fervent  prayer  of 

Your  correspondent  by  the  sea, 

E.  C.  D. 


Catholic  Notes. 

The  200th  anniversary  of  Sobieski's  famous  vic- 
tory over  the  Turks  under  the  walls  of  Vienna, 
one  of  the  grandest  events  in  history,  was  enthusi- 
astically celebrated  last  week  by  the  natives  of  Po- 
land and  their  descendants  in  the  United  States. 
Religions  services  were  held  in  all  the  Polish 
churches,  and  distinguished  speakers  recited  the 
valiant  deeds  of  the  great  and  good  King.  In  Chi- 
cago nineteen  Polish  societies,  numbering  6,000 
men,  paraded  the  principal  business  streets  in  full 
regalia,  and  Gov.  Hamilton  delivered  an  address 
in  Central  Music  Hall.  In  other  large  cities  the 
occasion  was  celebrated  with  like  eclat.  Cable  de- 
spatches state  that  the  anniversary  was  observed 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  Vienna,  Cracow, 
Lemberg,  and  other  European  cities.  One  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  celebration  in  Vienna  was 
a  grand  torchlight  procession  and  display  of  fire- 
works, 200,000  people  being  assembled.  For  sev- 
eral days  the  city  was  thronged  with  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  Poland. 

The  Christian  world  can  never  forget  the  victory 
of  Sobieski,  which  saved  Europe  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Moslems.  It  was  to  commemorate  this  event 
that  Pope  Innocent  XI  instituted  the  Festival  of 
the  Holy  Name  of  Mary. 


Several  of  our  foreign  exchanges  announce  the 
death  of  Louise  Lateau,  whose  wonderful  history 
is  known  to  Catholics  the  world  over.  She  was  the 
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living  evidence  of  the  Cross  and  Passion  to  an  un- 
believing generation.  To  those  who  may  not  have 
read  a  detailed  account  of  her  stigmata  and  ecsta- 
sies we  recommend  Miss  Howe's  charming  book, 
"A  Visit  to  Bois  d'Haine." 


In  a  recent  circular  to  the  reverend  clergy  of 
the  diocese  of  Columbus,  accompanying  an  ad- 
mirable pastoral  letter  on  "Schools  and  Educa- 
tion," Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Watterson  makes  some  re- 
marks which  ought  to  be  heard  and  heeded  every- 
where : 

"  Brighten  up  your  school-rooms  as  much  as  possible, 
if  you  have  not  done  so  already.  Soap  and  water,  paint, 
whitewash  or  calcimine  will  make  your  schools  not  only 
more  attractive  in  appearance,  but  also  more  heart- 
tome  and  wholesome  to  the  pupils  and  their  teachers. 
Cleanliness  and  cheerfulness  of  surroundings  have  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  tone  and  spirit  and  discipline 
of  a  school.  No  matter  how  poor  your  school-house  may 
be,  let  it  be  kept  neat  and  clean.  Poverty  is  no  disgrace ; 
filthiness  is.  Encourage  the  children,  particularly  the 
boys,  to  cleanliness  of  dress  and  person,  and  to  politeness 
of  manners.  Exhort  them  to  a  frequent  and  liberal  use 
of  soap  and  water.  Vice  very  often  dwells  with  out- 
ward cleanliness,  but  virtue  seldom  dwells  long  with 
filth  that  is  preferred  for  its  own  sake.  .  .  . 

"A  crucifix,  a  few  well- wrought  pious  pictures,  or  a 
statue  of  our  Lord  or  of  our  Blessed  Lady  ought  to  be 
in  every  school-room.  They  will  suggest  pious  thoughts 
and  holy  aspirations  to  the  children,  and  thus  contribute 
a  good  deal  to  the  Catholic  appearance  and  reality  of 
the  school.  Discourage,  however,  in  your  schools  and 
among  your  people  the  use  of  those  pious  caricatures 
that  seem  to  have  been  designed  and  executed  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  devil,  the  patron  of  bad  taste. 
Accustom  the  children  to  proper  things,  and  a  correct 
taste  will  be  gradually  formed  in  them.  Good  prints 
and  effigies  nowadays  cost  very  little  more  than  bad 
ones.  Let  no  peddler  of  those  pious  burlesques  of  sacred 
subjects  be  encouraged  in  your  parish." 


Several  times  during  the  year  we  have  had  oc- 
casion to  refer  to  the  remarkable  progress  of  the 
Church  in  Roumania.  According  to  the  London 
Tablet,  this  has  excited  the  alarm  and  anger  of  the 
"  National "  party,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  sev- 
eral articles  in  the  Romania  Libera,  of  Bucharest. 
The  writer  confesses  sorrowfully  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  National  Greek  clergy,  and  then 
brings  out  in  sharp  contrast  the  wonderful,  world- 
wide  organization  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  the 
special  training,  talent,  and  self-devotion  of  ita 
ministers.  "  Like  Balaam,"  says  the  Tablet,  "  he 
looks  upon  the  Church,  and  bursts,  unwillingly, 
into  a  real  panegyric  of  the  institution  he  hates  so 
deeply : — 

"  "The  Church  of  the  Pope  is  not  afraid  of  political 
persecution,  nor  of  unbelief,  nor  of  Socialism  and  Nihil- 
ism, nor  of  the  enmity  of  schismatics,  nor  of  temporary 
ill-success.  Where  there  is  no  other  means,  she  arms 


herself  with  patience  and  expectation  of  better  times  ; 
where  opposition  is  required,  she  directs  her  organiza- 
tion towards  it,  even  at  the  danger  of  imprisonment 
and  loss  of  social  position.  The  Pope's  voice  is  always 
obeyed.  The  Pope  is  supported  in  all  Catholic  lands  by 
a  large  number  of  newspapers.  A  Propaganda  is  car- 
ried on,  and  with  success.  So  we  see  that  in  the  Prot- 
estant States  of  America  the  number  of  Catholics  has 
never  been  so  great  as  now,  in  these  times  of  unbelief 
and  subversive  ideas  ;  the  Pope  has  even  been  obliged 
to  erect  new  bishoprics  there.  In  England,  so  inimical 
to  the  Papacy,  we  also  remark  a  tendency  towards  the 
Roman  Church,  especially  in  the  so-called  Ritualist  sect. 
The  Orthodox  East  is  undermined  by  the  educational 
establishments  of  the  Jesuits.  And  at  the  present  day, 
when  science  is  waging  a  desperate  war  against  the 
Christian  religion,  the  Roman  Church  has  set  the  whole 
world  in  astonishment  by  her  perseverance  in  her  ideas 
and  tendencies,  by  a  Universal  Council  (in  which  the 
whole  Catholic  world  was  assembled)  in  the  year  1870, 
when  she  declared  the  dogma  of  the  Infallibility  of  her 
head,  the  Pope.  The  wrath  excited  in  the  whole  civil- 
ized world  was  great.  Distinguished  theologians  of  Ger- 
many, supported  by  the  great  German  statesman  Bis- 
marck, separated  themselves  from  the  Roman  Church, 
and  set  up  an  independent  German  Church  under  the 
name  of  the  Old  Catholics.  The  German  Government 
banished  the  Jesuits  from  their  territory,  adopted  means 
of  repression  against  the  Latin  clergy  by  subjecting 
them  to  State  control,  arrested  and  exiled  the  refractory. 
A  severe  war  began  between  Rome  and  the  German 
Government.  And  finally  the  prudence  of  Rome  has 
conquered  the  political  versatility  of  Bismarck,  and  now 
the  old  state  of  things  is  about  to  be  restored,  since  the 
German  State,  which  counts  nearly  sixteen  million 
Catholics',  cannot  otherwise  be  pacified.1 " 


The  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Damietta  is  said 
to  have  been  caused  by  over- exertion  in  attending 
the  cholera-stricken  members  of  his  flock.  His 
Grace  was  fifty-six  years  of  age,  and  belonged  to 
the  Order  of  Friars  Preachers. 


A  kind  friend  of  THE  "  AVE  MARIA,"  residing  in 
Shanghai,  China,  has  favored  us  with  a  copy  of  the 
annual  report  of  St.  Xavier's  College  in  that  city. 
It  presents  a  striking  illustration  of  the  universal- 
ity of  the  Church,  for  among  the  scholars  (num- 
bering about  160)  are  Chinese,  Japanese,  Malays, 
Parsees,  Eurasians,  Indians,  Portuguese,  Russians, 
Irish,  Germans  French,  English  and  Americans. 
Greater  diversity  of  nationality  it  would  be  hard 
to  find.  The  juxtaposition  of  names  in  some  in- 
stances is  curious  enough ;  for  instance,  Siao- 
sion-te  and  Henry  Hickey,  Jeremiah  Doyle  and 
Jose*  da  Salva,  Benjamin  Mitchell  and  Joseph  Tu, 
Julien  Machado  and  Bonaventura  Terrible  (dis- 
tinguished for  proficiency  and  application,  in  spite 
of  his  name),  Carl  Rosenbaum  and  Philippe  Ta- 
vares.  Our  correspondent  says  rightly  that  St. 
Xavier's  is  a  type  of  the  Church. 
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A  cable  despatch  last  week  announced  the  death 
of  Hendrik  Conscience,  the  well-known  Belgian 
writer.  He  was  seventy-one  years  old. 


Archbishop  Gibbons'  popular  and  excellent  work 
"  The  Faith  of  Our  Fathers  "  has,  been  translated 
into  the  French  and  Swedish  languages.  In  Swe- 
den, especially,  we  feel  sure  it  will  be  the  means  of 
effecting  many  conversions.  To  our  knowledge  it 
has  been  a  favorite  book  with  priests  there  for 
some  years.  

Mr.  Hugh  J.  Hastings,  a  leading  citizen  of  Al- 
bany, and  proprietor  of  The  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser,  who  is  spoken  of  as  "  a  stanch  Catho- 
lic and  a  generous  friend  of  the  poor,"  died  on  the 
12th  inst.,  at  his  summer  residence  near  Mammouth 
Beach,  on  the  New  Jersey  coast.  He  met  with  the 
accident  which  caused  his  death  while  returning 
home  from  a  fair  given  in  aid  of  the  Church  of 
Oar  Lady  Star  of  the  Sea,  in  Long  Branch,  on  Mon- 
day evening,  Sept.  3d.  The  phaeton  in  which  he 
was  driving  was  run  into  by  a  truck,  and  he  was 
thrown  violently  to  the  ground.  His  injuries  were 
of  such  a  nature  that  he  remained  unconscious 
most  of  the  time  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Hastings  was  a  thorough  student  of  politics, 
which  he  regarded  as  a  science,  and  his  advice  was 
often  sought  by  party  leaders.  Gen.  Grant  and 
other  distinguished  men  were  among  his  intimate 
friends,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


New  Publications. 

THB  ABCHCONFBATEBNITY  OF  THE  CORD  OF  ST.  JO- 
SEPH. Translated  from  the  French  by  F.  McDonogh 
Mahony.  Dublin  :  James  Duffy  &  Sons,  15  Welling- 
ton Quay,  and  1  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

This  little  pamphlet  will  be  found  very  useful  to 
those  that  wear  the  Cord,  or  contemplate  placing 
themselves  under  the  patronage  of  the  glorious 
Spouse  of  Mary, — and  who  would  not  wish  to  en- 
joy his  protection  ?  The  devotion  of  the  Cord  is 
enriched  with  several  indulgences,  of  which  this 
book  gives  an  account,  besides  relating  briefly  the 
history  of  the  Confraternity.  We  recommend  both 
the  devotion  and  the  book  to  all  our  readers. 

We  have  received  from  F.  Pustet  &  Co.  the 

41  New  Rule  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis."  It 
is  well  translated  and  is  gotten  up  in  neat  and 
convenient  style.  From  the  same  publishers  also, 
"  Mixed  Marriage  :  the  Forbidden  Fruit  for  Cath- 
olics," by  the  Rev.  Alban  Stolz.  This  valuable 
pamphlet  has  already  been  noticed  in  THE  "  AVB 
MARIA"  ;  but  we  are  glad  of  another  occasion  to  rec- 
ommend it,  which  we  do  most  heartily. 


Uouth's  Department. 


A  Contest. 


BT   SISTER    MARY   ALPHON6U8. 


SAINT  FRANCIS  and  Saint  Dominic  were  dis- 
coursing on  their  way, 

When  from  a  neighboring  convent  came  the  breth- 
ren forth,  to  say 
How  the  well,  which  lay  beside  it,  no  refreshing 

draught  could  bring, 

For  the  salt  and  brackish  waters  still  seemed  poi- 
soned at  the  spring. 

So  they  prayed  the  holy  Fathers  that  their  blessing 

might  be  laid 
Upon  the  loathsome  waters,  till  in  healthfulness 

they  played ; 
For  they  knew  their  sway  was  mighty  o'er  Nature 

and  her  laws, 
And  they  trusted  kind  compassion,  then,  might 

advocate  their  cause. 

Then  spake  our  holy  Father,  and  he  prayed  that 

they  might  bring 
A  vessel  full  of  water  from  the  salt  and  brackish 

spring ; 
And  when  the  word  was  taken,  and  the  monks  had 

drawn  it  up, 
He  turned  him  to  Saint  Francis  for  his  blessing  on 

the  cup. 

But  Saint  Francis,  in  his  meekness,  only  made  the 

one  reply : 
''  Be  thy  blessing  laid  upon  it :  thou  art  greater  far 

than  I"; 
And  with  loving  words  and  humble  to  each  other 

did  they  pray, 
Till,  for  love  and  sweet  obedience,  holy  Dominic 

first  gave  way. 

Saint  Dominic  blessed  the  waters,  and  their  loath- 
someness was  healed, 

And  a  wholesome  draught  and  pleasant  ever  after 
did  they  yield ; 

And  Saint  Francis,  in  his  meekness,  went  exulting 
on  his  way, 

For  he  heard  the  monks  conversing  on  Saint  Domi- 
nic's work  that  day. 

But  methinks  our  Father  Dominic  left  a  lesson  for 

his  own, 
That  in  virtue's  self  they  grudge  not  to  behold 

themselves  outdone, 
But,  through  love  and  sweet  submission,  ever  hold 

themselves  resigned 
To  yield  the  palm  to  others  with  humility  of  mind. 


The  Ave  Maria. 


Rover's  Golden  Deed. 


BT    AONE8    BUBT. 


CANNOT  refrain  from  telling 
you  what  a  brave  and  gallant 
thing  Rover,  my  noble  four- 
footed  friend,  did,  not  many  days 
ago.  You  will  say  he  is  the 
wisest  and  best  of  dogs.  On  the 
river-side,  not  far  from  our  farm, 
stands  an  old  boat-house,  in  which  are 
left  for  safe-keeping  the  skiffs  and  ca- 
noes that  are  not  in  immediate  use.  Sometimes, 
through  carelessness,  the  door  is  left  open, 
and  the  little  ones  of  the  neighborhood  take 
possession  of  it  for  a  playhouse.  Up  to  the 
date  of  the  event  in  which  our  brave  dog  played 
so  prominent  a  part,  no  accident  had  occurred 
to  cause  fear  for  their  safety.  But  on  that  day, 
however,  a  cry  of  alarm  ran  through  the  village: 
Rose  Marie  and  Etienne  DeSoto  were  missing. 
They  had  been  among  the  revellers  of  the  morn- 
ing's play,  but  where  were  they  now  ?  Their 
little  playmates  were  unable  to  give  an  accu- 
rate account  to  their  agonized  parents  as  to 
where  and  with  whom  they  had  been  last. 
Kind-hearted  neighbors  turned  out  to  aid  in 
the  search.  One  tiny  skiff  was  missed  from  its 
moorings,  and  that  fact  pointed  to  the  probable 
fate  of  the  brother  and  sister.  All  Lachine  was 
out  on  the  river,  that  is,  all  that  could  get  boats, 
in  the  vain  and  hopeless  search.  It  was  almost 
sunset,  and  they  had  been  missing  since  morn- 
ing. The  mother's  wild  and  tearless  agony  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe,  but  the  remem- 
brance of  it  I  shall  never  forget.  Her  husband 
was  among  the  searchers  on  the  river. 

Different  times  during  the  afternoon  Rover 
came  up  to  me,  put  his  paws  on  my  knee,  and 
looked  iu  my  face  with  such  a  strange,  wistful 
expression  that  it  struck  me  the  dog  might  be 
useful  in  aiding  to  find  the  children.  I  had 
heard  and  read  of  such  things  about  dogs.  My 
friend,  Susie  Fraser,  was  with  me,  and  we  flew 
rather  than  walked  to  Madam  DeSoto's  house, 
accompanied  by  Rover,  and  asked  for  some  ar- 
ticles of  dress  the  children  had  last  worn.  I 
held  them  a  moment  for  the  dog's  inspection, 
then  said,  u  Go  fetch  them/1  a  phrase  or  com- 
mand always  given  him  when  we  send  him  for 
stray  farm-yard  pets.  He  sniffed  the  clothing 
in  a  manner  that  made  my  heart  bound,  and 


with  two  or  three  great  leaps  he  was  off,  down 
the  high  road  to  the  boat-house,  sniffing  and 
smelling  each  little  craft,  one  after  another ; 
then  out  with  him  on  a  long  wharf  to  the 
extreme  plank  that  runs  forty  or  fifty  yards 
into  the  river,  where  he  uttered  a  peculiar  cry 
that  made  our  hearts  thrill.  Surely  the  dog's 
instinct  was  truer  than  ours.  If  we  only  had 
a  boat  that  would  keep  out  the  water,  who 
could  for  a  moment  doubt  our  hopes  of  finding 
the  little  ones  !  Surely  any  one  that  looked  at 
the  noble  animal  standing  out  on  the  extreme 
end  of  the  wharf,  and  listened  to  the  peculiar 
cry  that  came  from  his  trembling  throat,  would 
infer  that  he  meant,  "  I  will  find  them." 

Another  keen  and  rapid  investigation  of  the 
boats  convinced  us  of  the  folly  of  going  on  the 
river  in  any  of  them,  as  not  one  would  take  us 
half  a  mile  before  it  would  fill  and  sink. 

Oh  !  if  kind  Providence  would  only  send 
some  of  the  many  pleasure  seekers  that  fre- 
quently make  it  a  point  to  land  at  our  wharf, 
we  girls  might  persuade  the  owners  to  lend  us 
their  boat  for  a  short  while  !  As  if  in  answer 
to  our  unspoken  prayer,  a  tiny,  dainty  shell  of 
a  skiff  shot  in,  right  up  to  where  we  stood,  and 
as  its  occupant  stepped  on  the  wharf,  we  recog- 
nized an  old  friend  of  papa's,  Mr.  McNaugh- 
ton.  "  Hi,  girls  !  what's  the  commotion  about? 
All  the  village  seems  astir,  and  you  yourselves 
look  as  white  and  scared  as  if  you  had  seen 
the  Flying  Dutchman." 

While  telling  him  about  Rose  Marie  and  Eti- 
enne's  disappearance,  and  begging  the  use  of 
his  skiff,  which  was  instantly  granted,  neither 
of  us  had  noticed  that  Rover  had  very  uncere- 
moniously taken  possession  of  the  stern,  and 
was  whining  and  barking  his  impatience  to  be 
on  the  move.  As  soon  as  we  put  out  in  deep 
water  the  dog  leaped  overboard  and  struck  a 
line  for  what  seemed  to  us  the  mid-channel. 
That  gained,  he  turned  and  headed  for  a  little 
island,  covered  almost  to  the  water's  edge  with 
low  clumps  of  trees  and  brushwood.  Like  a 
hunter  on  the  trail,  he  leaped  in  among  the 
bushes,  barking  almost  joyously  for  us  to  fol- 
low. I  felt  as  if  the  joy  of  the  moment  would 
suffocate  me,  for  although  we  did  not  see  the 
children,  yet  I  knew  Rover  so  well  in  all  his 
moods  that  I  felt  almost  certain  of  their  safety. 

Susie  Fraser  and  I  had  barely  time  to  beach 
our  skiff  and  fasten  it  to  one  of  the  strongest 
bushes,  when  Rover  reappeared  with  Rose  Ma- 
rie's straw-hat  in  his  mouth,  which  the  excited 
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animal  laid  at  my  feet,  careering  round  and 
round  as  if  all  his  dog- wit  had  left  him.  It  was 
well  that  we  had  presence  of  mind  to  make 
fast  our  skiff,  else  we  might  have  had  to  pass 
the  night  with  nothing  between  us  and  the  sky. 

Yes  :  there  they  were,  the  missing  darlings, 
clinging  to  our  shaggy  pilot's  wet  coat,  who 
every  now  and  then  gave  an  affectionate  lick 
with  his  great  red  tongue,  first  to  one,  then  to 
the  other.  Very  unsatisfactory  was  the  account 
they  could  give.  They  said  they  came  in  the 
boat  they  were  playing  in,  and  that  it  was  full 
of  water  very  quick,  and  that  they  were  wet, 
wet.  This,  indeed,  their  clinging  little  gar- 
ments told  plainly  enough.  But  what  seems  a 
mystery,  and  ever  will  remain  one,  is,  how  those 
helpless  little  children  could  manage  to  direct 
their  frail,  water-logged  craft  and  know  how 
to  leave  it  with  their  lives,  unless  we  come  to  this 
conclusion  :  "  Our  Father  in  heaven  watches 
over  the  helpless,  and  has  them  in  His  care." 
As  for  their  boat,  they  said  it  left  them,  and 
that  they  went  up  among  the  bushes  on  the 
island  to  look  for  some  one  to  take  them  home, 
and  that  they  were  tired  and  hungry — "and 
will  you  take  us  back  to  mamma  ?  " 

Mr.  McNaughton  had  procured  a  boat  as  we 
had  done  (borrowed  it  from  some  of  the  passers) 
and  followed  after  us ;  but  not  having  Rover 
for  a  pilot,  he  made  a  longer  detour,  so  that  we 
were  almost  back  with  our  precious  freight 
when  he  perceived  us. 

Can  you  picture  the  mother's  joy  when  she 
held  her  darlings  to  her  heart,  the  kisses  she 
showered  on  each  curly  head,  her  prayers  and 
blessings  for  each  of  us  ?  And  Rover,  too,  came 
in  for  his  share  of  greeting.  Many  a  kiss  and 
hug  did  his  dogship  get  from  mother  and  chil- 
dren, which  he  took  for  his  due,  and  returned 
with  his  great  big  red  tongue,  slobbering  them 
all  over. 

One  by  one  the  boats  that  had  been  out  on 
the  search  returned,  and  the  story  had  to  be 
repeated  for  each  party  of  searchers,  and  doggie 
enjoyed  the  rehearsal  as  much  as  ourselves. 
The  father's  boat  was  the  last  in,  and  I  leave 
you  to  imagine  his  great  joy  in  finding  his 
household  darlings  there  before  him.  Great 
tears  rolled  down  his  sun-browned  cheeks  as, 
with  a  child  clasped  in  each  arm,  he  tried  to  ex- 
press his  thanks.  By  this  time  all  the  village 
was  out ;  such  talking  and  laughing,  rejoicing 
and  congratulating,  I  never  heard  before. 

As  the  slanting  rays  of  the  setting  sun  fell 


on  the  landscape,  flooding  with  golden  light 
and  glory  the  fields  of  hopeful  grain,  and  ting- 
ing our  beautiful  river  with  the  exquisite  rose- 
ate hues  of  heaven,  the  villagers  rose  to  their 
feet,  for  the  Angelus  bell  rang  from  the  tall 
steeple  of  the  parish  church. 

I  think  if  our  dissenting  friends  could  un- 
derstand the  gratitude  with  which  we  paid  the 
accustomed  evening  salutation  to  the  Mother 
Divine,  surely  they  would  admit  that  the  Moth- 
er's heart  in  heaven  felt  for  the  mother  of  Rose 
Marie  and  Etienne,  and  that  the  Heart  of  her 
Blessed  Son  graciously  pointed  out  the  way 
and  means  to  return  the  missing  children  to 
their  parents. 

I  assure  you  that  Rover  is  quite  an  object  of 
admiration  to  the  little  folks  here,  and  when- 
ever a  boating  party  or  a  picnic  excursion  is  pro- 
posed, the  first  question  asked  is,  "  Will  Rover 
be  there  ?  "  he  is  such  a  general  pet. 


Raphael's  Last  Painting. 


Among  the  oil  pain  tings,  of  the  Gallery  of 
the  Vatican  is  the  Transfiguration,  the  last 
picture  of  Raphael.  An  almost  divine  power 
seemed  to  have  inspired  him  as  he  portrayed 
the  history  of  human  suffering,  and  of  the 
soul's  bright  faith  of  a  beautiful  home  above. 
Perhaps,  as  he  toiled  on,  the  portals  of  that 
home  were  open  to  his  vision,  and  the  voices  of 
the  blessed  were  stealing  around  him.  Hence 
the  heavenly  radiance  which  beams  from  the 
face,  and  lingers  around  the  figure  of  our  Holy 
Saviour.  As  Raphael  eagerly  painted  and  tri- 
umphantly gazed  upon  the  realization  of  his 
wondrous  conception,  Death  .  snatched  him 
away.  It  was  the  last  effort  of  his  immortal 
genius.  Often  had  I  read  those  touching  lines 
of  Rogers,  wherein  he  describes  the  mournful 
scene  when  the  dead  body  was  placed  beneath 
that  last  great  painting,  whose  colors  were  yet 
moist  from  the  artist's  brush.  All  Rome  loved 
him,  and  Rome  poured  forth  her  noblest  peo- 
ple to  gaze  upon  the  angelic  face.  The  glory 
around  the  head  of  Christ  seemed  reflected  upon 
the  lifeless  form.  All  wept, 

"When,  entering  in,  they  looked 
Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  masterpiece  ; 
Now  on  his  face,  lifeless  and  colorless, 
Then  on  those  forms  divine,  that  lived  and  breathed, 
And  would  live  on  for  ages.    All  were  moved, 
And  sighs  burst  forth,  and  loudest  lamentations." 
— Souvenirs  of  Travel, 
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Letter  of  His  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII. 


To  OUR  BELOVED  SONS,  CARDINALS  OF  THE  HOLY  RO- 
MAN CHURCH,  ANTONINUS  DE  LUCA,  VICE-CHANCEL- 
LOR OF  THE  H.  R.  C. ;  JOHN  BAPTIST  PITRA,  LIBRA- 
RIAN OF  THE  H.  R.  C. ;  JOSEPH  HERGENROTHER, 
PREFECT  OF  THE  VATICAN  ARCHIVES. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

(ND  yet,  beloved  sons,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
realized  what  a  capital  evil  it  is  to  make 
history  subservient  to  the  interest  of 
parties  and  to  the  passions  of  men.  For  it  will, 
in  this  case,  be  no  longer  what  the  ancients 
called  it,  Magistra  vitce  et  lux  veritatis, — "The 
teacher  of  life  and  the  light  of  truth," — but  the 
approver  of  vice  and  the  slave  of  corruption. 
More  especially  will  this  be  the  case  in  regard 
to  young  men,  whose  minds  it  will  fill  with 
nonsensical  opinions,  and  whose  morals  it  will 
divert  from  candor  and  modesty.  For  history 
offers  great  charms  to  the  hasty  and  fervid 
nature  of  youth  :  the  representation  of  antiq- 
uity and  the  pictures  of  men,  which  are,  as  it 
were,  made  visible  to  the  eyes  in  history,  are 
eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  young,  and  are  re- 
tained forever  deeply  engraven  in  their  minds. 
Therefore,  if  the  poison  is  once  swallowed  in 
youth,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  to 
find  a  remedy ;  for  there  is  no  well-founded 
hope  that  later  in  life  they  will  know  better, 
and  unlearn  what  they  had  first  been  taught : 
there  are  few  that  give  themselves  to  the  seri- 
ous and  profound  study  of  history;  and  as  they 
advance  in  years  they  are  likely  to  meet  in  the 
daily  course  of  their  lives  more  to  confirm  than 
to  correct  their  errors. 

Therefore,  it  is  of  very  great  importance  to 
provide  against  such  imminent  danger,  and  to 


see  that  the  art  of  history,  which  is  so  noble, 
be  no  longer  made  the  instrument  of  great 
harm  both  public  and  private.  Upright  men, 
well  versed  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  are  re- 
quired to  undertake  the  writing  of  history  with 
this  view,  and  for  this  purpose,  of  showing  what 
is  true  and  genuine,  and  that  the  insulting  ac- 
cusations too  long  accumulating  against  the 
Pontiffs  may  be  learnedly  and  becomingly  re- 
futed. To  meagre  narrations  let  there  be  op- 
posed a  laborious  and  mature  investigation  ;  to 
rash  assertions,  a  prudent  judgment ;  to  opin- 
ions lightly  hazarded,  a  learned  selection  of 
facts.  No  effort  should  be  spared  to  refute  in- 
ventions and  falsehoods  ;  and  the  writers  must 
always  bear  this  rule  in  mind,  that  the  first 
law  of  history  is,  not  to  dare  to  utter  falsehood ; 
the  second,  not  to  fear  to  speak  the  truth  ;  and, 
moreover,  no  room  must  be  left  for  suspicion  of 
partiality  or  prejudice.  But  for  the  use  of 
schools  there  is  need  of  a  summary,  which,  pre- 
serving the  truth,  and  removing  all  danger 
from  the  young,  will  illustrate  and  extend  the 
study  of  history.  In  order  to  succeed  in  this, 
after  the  larger  works  are  compiled  from  such 
documents  as  are  indisputable,  it  will  be  only 
necessary  to  extract  from  these  works  the  prin- 
cipal headings,  and  to  re- write  them  briefly 
and  with  clearness  ;  and  this  is  a  point  by  no 
means  difficult,  but  which  will  be  of  the  great- 
est utility,  and  worthy  of  the  labors  of  the 
greatest  intellects. 

Nor  is  this  a  new  and  untrodden  path  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  greatest  men  have  left  their 
impressions  on  it ;  for  history,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients  was  more  closely  allied 
to  sacred  than  to  profane  things,  was  studiously 
cultivated  by  the  Church  from  the  beginning. 
In  the  midst  of  those  sanguinary  persecutions 
through  which  Christianity  passed  in  the  early 
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ages,  numbers  of  acts  and  monuments  were 
preserved  entire.  Hence,  when  more  peaceful 
times  came,  the  study  of  history  began  to  flour- 
ish, and  the  East  and  the  West  beheld  the 
learned  labors  of  Eusebius  Pamphilus,  Theod- 
oret,  Socrates  Sozomen,  and  others.  And  af- 
ter the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  same 
fate  was  shared  by  history  as  by  the  other  lib- 
eral arts  :  its  sole  refuge  was  in  the  monaster- 
ies, and  its  only  cultivators  were  the  clergy ; 
and  thus  if  the  members  of  religious  communi- 
ties had  neglected  to  write  annals,  there  would 
be  long  periods  of  time  of  which  we  should  have 
no  record,  not  even  of  civil  affairs.  Amongst 
moderns,  let  it  suffice  to  name  two  who  have 
never  been  surpassed,  Baronius  and  Muratori. 
The  former,  who  to  a  mighty  genius  and  an 
accurate  judgment  added  incredible  erudition  ; 
the  latter,  although  "  many  things  deserving 
of  censure  are  found  in  his  writings,"  *  yet  has 
collected  in  illustration  of  the  history  of  Italy 
a  larger  mass  of  documents  than  any  other 
man  has  done.  To  these  names  it  would  be  easy 
to  add  many  others  both  famous  and  great, 
amongst  whom  it  is  pleasant  to  mention  An- 
gelo  Mai,  an  honor  and  glory  to  your  illustri- 
ous Order. 

The  great  Doctor  of  the  Church,  Augustin, 
was  the  first  to  conceive  and  carry  out  the  plan 
of  the  philosophy  of  history.  Amongst  later 
writers,  such  as  did  anything  worthy  of  re- 
membrance in  this  art  followed  Augustin  as 
their  leader  and  guide,  and  drew  their  inspira- 
tion from  his  commentaries  and  writings ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  those  that  forsook  the  guidance 
of  so  great  a  man,  were  led  from  the  truth  into 
a  multitude  of  errors,  because  when  they  turned 
their  attention  to  the  progress  and  changes  of 
states,  they  found  themselves  destitute  of  the 
real  knowledge  of  the  causes  by  which  human 
events  are  directed. 

If,  therefore,  the  Church  has  at  all  times  de- 
served well  of  history,  let  her  continue  to  merit 
at  the  present  time  also,  and  especially  as  she 
is  impelled  to  this  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
times.  For  since  hostile  weapons  are  drawn 
principally  from  history,  as  we  have  already 
said,  it  is  proper  for  the  Church  to  meet  those 
attacks  with  equal  arms,  and  where  the  attack 
is  most  violent  she  should  be  better  prepared 
to  resist. 


*  Benedict  XIV,  Epist.  ad  Supremum  Hispanice  In- 
quisitorem,  31st  July,  1748. 


With  this  view  We  have  elsewhere  decreed 
that  Our  archives  shall  be  accessible,  so  as  to 
promote  as  much  as  possible  religion  and  seri- 
ous studies ;  and  now  in  like  manner  We  decree* 
that  for  the  completion  of  the  works  of  which 
We  have  spoken,  Our  Vatican  Library  shall 
furnish  the  suitable  materials.  We  have  no 
doubt,  beloved  sons,  that  the  authority  of  your 
office  and  the  renown  of  your  merits  will  read- 
ily induce  learned  men,  who  have  already  some 
practice  in  writing  history,  to  co-operate  with 
you,  and  you  can  assign  to  each  one  of  them 
his  special  part  of  the  work  according  to  his 
individual  ability,  under  certain  conditions, 
however,  which  shall  be  sanctioned  by  Our  au- 
thority. We  bid  all  those  to  be  of  good  cour- 
age that  shall  join  with  you  in  this  work,  and 
to  count  on  Our  special  good  will.  The  mat- 
ter is'  certainly  worthy  of  Our  favor  and  en- 
couragement, and  We  feel  confident  that  it 
will  be  of  very  great  utility.  For  the  opinions 
of  men  cannot  but  yield  to  solid  arguments ; 
and  truth  herself  will  vanquish  the  attacks  on 
truth  that  have  been  made  so  persistently,  and 
which,  though  they  may  have  obscured  her  for 
a  while,  could  not  entirely  extinguish  her. 

And  would  that  many  be  excited  by  the. de- 
sire of  investigating  the  truth,  and  that  thus, 
documents  worthy  of  preservation  may  be  pro- 
duced !  For  all  history  cries  out  in  a  certain 
way  that  it  is  God  who  by  His  all-wise  Provi- 
dence directs  the  various  and  constant  muta- 
tions of  sublunary  things,  and  turns  them,  even 
in  spite  of  men,  to  the  glory  of  His  Church. 
History  likewise  shows  that  the  Roman  Pon- 
tificate has  always  been  victorious  in  the  strug- 
gles and  violences  with  which  it  had  to  cope  ; 
and  that  its  opponents,  frustrated  in  their 
hopes,  have  only  brought  on  their  own  destruc- 
tion. And  history  shows  with  no  less  evidence 
what  was  the  fate  prepared  by  God  for  the  city 
of  Rome  even  from  its  origin  ;  namely,  that  it 
was  forever  to  be  the  dwelling-place  and  the 
throne  of  the  successors  of  the  blessed  Peter, 
who  from  this  city,  as  from  a  centre,  should 
govern  the  entire  Christian  society,  independ- 
ent of  all  other  powers.  And  no  one  has  dared 
to  oppose  this  plan  of  divine  Providence  with- 
out sooner  or  later  seeing  his  vain  efforts  fail. 
These  are  facts  which  the  testimony  of  twenty 
centuries  has,  as  it  were,  engraved  on  a  glorious 
monument ;  and  we^  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  future  ages  will  tell  a  different  story.  At 
the  present  day,  indeed,  prominent  sects  of  men. 
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have  risen  up  who  are  enemies  of  God  and  of 
His  Church,  who  dare  every  species  of  hostility 
against  the  Roman  Pontiff,  carrying  the  war 
even  to  his  very  throne.  By  this  they  strive 
to  diminish  the  energy  and  lessen  the  power 
of  the  Roman  Pontiffs ;  nay  even  to  abolish 
the  Pontificate  itself,  if  that  were  possible. 
The  things  that  have  been  done  here  since  the 
taking  of  the  City,  and  which  are  done  even 
to-day,  show  what  is  in  the  minds  of  those  men 
that  have  come  forward  as  the  architects  and 
leaders  of  the  new  order  of  things.  There  were 
many  that  took  part  with  these  men,  not  per- 
haps with  the  same  views,  but  who  were  cap- 
tivated by  the  wish  to  constitute  and  increase 
the  power  of  their  country.  Thus  the  number 
of  assailants  of  the  Apostolical  See  increased, 
and  the  Roman  Pontiff  was  reduced  to  that 
pitiful  state  which  Catholic  people  all  lament. 
Bu-t  those  last  assailants  will  be  no  more  suc- 
cessful than  their  predecessors,  who  entertained 
the  same  designs  and  with  equal  audacity.  As 
far  as  the  Italians  are  concerned,  this  fierce 
war  against  the  Holy  See,  which  was  begun 
with  equal  injustice  and  rashness,  is  the  source 
of  great  evils  at  home  and  abroad.  To  alienate 
the  affections  of  the  multitude,  the  Pontificate 
was  declared  to  be  the  enemy  of  Italian  inter- 
ests ;  but  that  this  accusation  is  wicked  and 
absurd  is  clearly  shown  by  what  we  have  said 
above.  The  Pontificate,  on  the  contrary,  as 
it  was  at  all  times  in  the  past,  so  will  it  be  in 
the  future,  a  pledge  of  prosperity  and  safety  to 
the  people  of  Italy ;  because  this  is  its  constant 
and  invariable  nature,  to  scatter  blessings  and 
to  ba  useful  everywhere.  Wherefore  it  is  not 
for  men  that  are  really  anxious  for  the  public 
good  to  try  to  cut  off  from  Italy  this  great 
fountain  of  blessings ;  nor  is  it  becoming  in 
Italians  to  make  common  cause  with  those 
that  have  no  other  desire  than  the  destruction 
of  the  Church.  In  like  manner  it  is  neither 
expedient  nor  prudent  to  make  war  on  that 
power  whose  guarantee  of  perpetuity  is  God 
Himself,  as  history  testifies  ;  and  which,  as  it 
is  religiously  venerated  by  Catholics  all  the 
world  over,  so  it  is  their  interest  to  defend  it 
by  all  means ;  and  which  the  rulers  set  over 
the  various  governments  are  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge and  to  set  great  value  on,  especially  in 
such  unsettled  times,  when  the  very  founda- 
tions on  which  civil  society  rests  are  shaken. 
All,  therefore,  that  are  animated  by  a  genuine 
love  of  their  country,  if  they  are  only  wise,  and 


can  see  things  as  they  are,  should  turn  all  their 
zeal  and  endeavors  to  remove  the  causes  of  thi» 
fatal  conflict,  and  to  secure  due  satisfaction  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  which  asks  what  is  BO 
perfectly  just,  and  is  solicitous  about  her  rights. 

But,  finally,  We  desire  nothing  more  ear- 
nestly than  to  see  these  facts,  which  are  re- 
corded in  the  monuments  of  literature,  sink 
equally  deep  into  the  minds  of  men.  To  effect 
this,  it  will  be  for  you,  beloved  sons,  to  bring 
your  greatest  skill  and  industry  to  bear.  But 
that  your  labors,  and  the  labors  of  your  future 
co-operators,  may  be  the  more  fruitful,  and  as 
a  pledge  of  heavenly  protection,  We  impart  to 
you  and  to  them  the  Apostolical  Benediction 
very  lovingly  in  the  Lord. 

Given  at  Rome,  in  St.  Peter's,  the  XVIII 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  MDCCCXXXIII,of 
Our  Pontificate  the  sixth  year. 

LEO  PP.  XIII. 


Episodes  of  Lourdes. 


15  v    HKSKY   LASSEBKE. 


INTRODUCTION. 
I. 

When  one  reflects  upon  the  Pilgrimage  to 
the  Grotto  of  Lourdes  inaugurated  by  the  Ever- 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  undertakes  the  task  of 
writing  its  history,  he  finds  spread  out  before 
him  a  vast  horizon  of  a  fourfold  nature,  with 
varied,  and  at  times  opposite,  aspects;  as  if 
this  miraculous  spot,  too,  had  its  four  cardinal 
points.  Turn  to  whatever  side  he  will,  the  ob- 
server beholds  immense  fields  affording  matter 
for  investigation  and  deep  study. 

Before  and  above  all,  there  shinei  forth  with 
incomparable  splendor  the  divine  work  of  God 
and  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  as  manifested  in 
the  innumerable  graces  descending  upon  Chris- 
tian peoples  ;  the  inexplicable  cures  of  body 
and  soul ;  the  instantaneous  conversions  ;  the 
strength  given  to  the  weak  ;  the  peace  restored 
to  troubled  hearts ;  the  consolation  granted  to 
the  afflicted.  At  one  time  it  may  be  at  the 
Grotto,  or  the  Holy  Spring,  or  the  Piscina,  or 
the  Basilica,  or  the  blessed  scenes  of  the  Ap- 
paritions, that  these  touching  interpositions 
of  Almighty  Goodness  are  produced ;  again,  it 
may  be  far  away,  at  sanctuaries  consecrated  to 
the  glory  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  in  some  dis- 
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tant  country,  from  Oostaker  to  Constantinople, 
from  the  cities  and  countries  of  Europe  to  the 
extremities  of  the  Americas  ;  finally,  it  may  be 
in  some  poor,  solitary  chamber,  where  the  pious 
Christian  invokes  her  name,  and  piously  drinks 
of  this  sacred  water  to  which  her  memory  is  at- 
tached. How  the  eye,  fascinated  at  the  sight, 
stops  and  fixes  itself  upon  this  side  of  the  hori- 
zon !  How  the  soul  breathes  there  at  its  ease  ! 
The  East  has  no  greater  splendor,  nor  the 
morning  greater  freshness.  Nothing  here  be- 
low can,  in  truth,  be  compared  to  the  splendor 
and  purity  of  such  a  spectacle.  It  is  heaven  it- 
self bending  down  to  earth  ;  it  is  God  dwelling 
amongst  men. 

The  second  spectacle,  almost  equal  in  beauty 
to  the  first,  is  that  which  is  presented  in  Chris- 
tian people,  hastening  at  the  call  of  Mary  from 
all  parts  and  by  every  road,  quenching  their 
thirst  with  holy  eagerness  at  this  Fountain  of 
Mercy,  praying  in  union  with  each  other,  and 
forming  but  one  single  family,  beneath  the 
eye  of  the  Father  of  every  creature.  He  that 
is  rich  assists  his  poor  brother  ;  the  strong  pil- 
grim carries  the  weak  :  with  solicitude  he  bends 
over  his  bed  of  sickness,  he  watches  by  his  side, 
he  dresses  his  wounds,  he  plunges  him  into  the 
Piscina,  he  commiserates  his  sufferings,  and 
unites  with  him  in  petitions  for  relief.  A  holy, 
active  charity — clothing  itself  in  every  cos- 
tume, employing  every  means,  speaking  all 
languages,  making  itself  all  to  all — permeates 
these  throngs,  and  animates  them  with  its  sa- 
cred fire.  It  defrays  the  expenses  of  the  journey 
of  a  poor  unfortunate,  and  will  provide  for  his 
return;  it  offers  a  shelter  to  one  without  a  place 
of  refuge,  and  gives  clothing  to  the  naked ; 
it  gives  nourishment  to  the  hungry,  and  burns 
to  spend  itself  yet  more  in  doing  good.  If 
there  were  longitude  and  latitude  in  the  re- 
gions of  spirit,  might  it  not  be  said  that  this 
incessant  procession,  this  universal  pilgrimage, 
these  magnificent  throngs,  represent  the  beau- 
tiful zone  of  the  South,  with  its  brilliant  sun 
and  azure  sky,  with  its  motion,  its  restlessness, 
and  even  the  dust  of  its  roads ;  with  its  lively 
colors,  its  active  vegetation,  its  exquisite  flow- 
ers; with  its  sonorous  tongues,  its  burning 
words,  its  enthusiastic  songs  ?  There  all  is  fire; 
there  all  is  light ;  there  fraternity  flourishes. 
What  can  be  more  touching  than  this  fleet- 
ing vision  of  what  the  world  would  be  were 
it  Christian  ?  Earth  raising  itself  towards 
heaven, — men  united  with  God. 


In  the  third  place,  there  is  at  Lourdes  what 
is  called  "the  work  of  the  Grotto";  that  is, 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  administration  of 
the  pilgrimage.  Universal  Charity  turns  tow- 
ards the  guardians  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  it 
says  to  them:  "I  have  built  the  temple  which 
Mary  demanded ;  I  have  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  land ;  I  have  planted  thereon  shade 
trees,  that  the  multitudes  whom  Jesus  loved 
might  pray,  walk,  or  rest  upon  this  blessed 
spot.  Misereor  super  turbas.  Now,  behold  yet 
millions  upon  millions :  the  treasure  of  the 
rich  bestowed  in  secret,  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  Jesus ;  the  widow's  mite ;  the  daily 
wages  of  the  laborer ;  the  savings  of  the  poor. 
Devote  these  sacred  riches  to  sacred  uses.  Erect 
the  house  for  the  poor,  the  hospital  for  the  pil- 
grim, the  piscina  for  the  sick.  Multiply  and 
increase  these  divine  workshops  in  which  the 
heavenly  Artificer  labors.  Place  therein,  before 
the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate,  both  the  statue  of 
Mary,  speaking  to  him  of  hope,  and  the  image 
of  Jesus  Crucified,  inspiring  him  with  resigna- 
tion. Let  your  tender  care  arrange  there  both 
the  prie-dieu  on  which  to  bend  the  knee,  and 
the  fauteuil,  with  rounded  corners,  whereon  to 
relieve  one's  weariness.  Think  of  Veronica, 
and  piously  prepare  the  linen  with  which  to 
wrap  and  cover  the  body  of  the  sick.  How  many 
unfortunates  arrive  here,  alone,  wearied,  power- 
less to  help  themselves,  and  of  whom  Christ 
will  say  on  the  last  day :  '  It  was  I  Myself ! ' 
Let  your  arms  enfold  them  ;  let  the  busy  hands 
of  your  Brothers  and  your  Sisters  place  all  their 
glory  in  being  ever  there  attentive  and  succor- 
ing, that  they  may  perform  their  work  for  these 
sufferings  ;  and  let  none  say,  as  was  said  at  the 
well  of  the  Probatica:  Non  habeo  hominem, — 4 1 
have  no  man  to  put  me  into  the  pond.'  Make 
God  be  loved,  and  His  Church  be  blessed.  And 
in  seeing  you  act  thus,  without  a  thought  of  self, 
the  ministers  to  every  suffering,  may  the  World, 
the  World  whose  conversion  is  sought,  at  length 
blush  at  its  own  selfishness,  and  the  palaces  it 
erects.  Preserve,  also,  for  future  ages,  preserve 
as  sacredly  as  an  inheritance,  as  an  inviolable 
document,  as  a  grand  historic  relic,  those  vener- 
ated places,  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  ten  times 
has  honored  by  her  apparitions,  and  never  per- 
mit any  one  to  efface  or  falsify  this  visible 
page  of  her  divine  history.  You  are,  as  regards 
the  human  race,  the  depositaries  of  the  gift  of 
God." 

These  are  the  words  of  Catholic  Charity,  this 
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is  its  counsel,  this  its  hope  ;  thus  does  it  spread 
far  and  wide  that  voice  of  the  people  which  is 
the  voice  of  God. 

However,  around  all  these  centres  of  grace 
established  here  below  through  the  mercy  of 
the  Lord,  dangers  have  been  heaped  up  through 
the  nature  of  things  and  the  efforts  of  the  im- 
placable enemy.  Wealth,  which  is  a  force  and 
a  power,  is  at  the  same  time  a  peril,  capable, 
alas  !  if  not  resisted,  of  imbuing  the  possessor 
with  the  spirit  of  luxury  and  vain  pomp,  in  or- 
der to  squander  and  dissipate  it,  and  the  spirit 
of  traffic  and  lucre  to  acquire  it.  Those  who 
take  upon  themselves  the  responsible  office 
of  administering  with  their  mortal  hands 
these  places  of  prayer  and  blessing,  have, 
before  all,  the  great  duty  of  preserving  them 
from  such  attacks,  of  keeping  them  pure  and 
free  from  such  filth,  of  stopping  at  the  thresh- 
old the  invasion  of  worldly  splendor,  and  of 
making  them  more  and  more  holy  in  them- 
selves, and,  therefore,  more  and  more  effective 
in  the  work  of  sanctifying  the  faithful  and  the 
infidel.  Such  is  the  instruction  of  the  Master : 
Videant  opera  vestra  bona,  ut  glorificent  Patrem 
vestrum  qui  in  ccelis  est, — "  Let  men  look  upon 
the  goodness  of  your  works,  and  thereby  be 
brought  to  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in 
heaven."  How  beautiful  is  this  work,  how  ad- 
mirable and  efficacious  is  this  silent  preaching 
through  the  sanctity  of  works !  But  at  the 
same  time,  how  difficult  it  is  !  "What  troubles 
attend  the  post  of  the  guardian  and  the  labors 
of  the  missionary  ? 

On  this  side  of  the  horizon,  the  thinker  can 
but  cast  a  meditating  and  dreaming  look.  As 
regards  philosophic  and  Christian  minds,  pre- 
occupied with  all  that  can  serve  towards  the 
propagation  of  God's  kingdom,  as  well  as  what 
may  be  an  obstacle  thereunto,  nothing  can  be 
of  greater  interest,  nothing  more  fruitful  in 
useful,  practical,  actual  instruction  than  the 
candid  study  of  this  human  history  thus  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  divine  history. 

This  part,  now  before  the  eyes  of  the  observer, 
may  be  called  the  West,  with  its  melancholy 
light,  its  grand  shades,  and  its  opposing  tints. 
This  is  earth  in  the  presence  of  heaven, — it  is 
man  by  himself. 

Now,  look  at  the  North,  dark  and  threaten- 
ing— the  North  with  its  icy  heart,  its  wither- 
ing blasts,  its  dark  forests  filled  with  beasts  of 
prey, — the  North,  the  birthplace  of  barbarians 
and  iconoclasts.  In  this  aspect  we  have  an  un- 


believing and  irreligious  world  endeavoring  to 
destroy  what  the  Virgin  has  founded.  A  war 
is  waged  against  the  pilgrims — a  war  by  the 
ignorant  and  the  perverse ;  a  war  by  harangues, 
by  newspapers,  by  books,  and  by  deeds  ;  a  war 
by  the  violence  of  a  fanatical  impiety  ;  a  war 
by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  governments  en- 
shackling  Christian  liberty.  What  infernal 
strategy  must  be  studied  in  this  warfare,  what 
an  immense  and  foreboding  field  of  battle  to 
overlook  !  Here  we  have  earth  threatening 
heaven, — man  against  God  ! 

Such  are  the  four  cardinal  points  which  the 
Pilgrimage  to  Lourdes  presents.  Turn  by  turn 
our  attention  is  directed  to  Divine  Mercy,  with 
its  miracles  ;  to  the  prayer  of  a  Christian  peo- 
ple, with  its  sublime  transports;  to  man's  work, 
with  its  zealous  activity  and  its  unavoidable 
imperfections ;  and  to  the  revolt  of  the  enemy, 
with  its  blind  and  furious  rage.  As  we  cannot 
consider  all  sides  at  once  to  which  shall  the  his- 
torian first  turn  his  eyes  ?  on  which  side  shall 
he  direct  his  first  investigations  ? 

The  historian  has  allowed  himself  to  be  guided 
by  the  attraction  of  his  heart,  and  has  directed 
his  steps  towards  the  pure  regions  which  behold 
the  dawn  of  light.  Hence  we  have  undertaken, 
as  the  continuation  of  "  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes," 
this  recital  of  some  miraculous  events,  long- 
ingly and  lovingly  regarding  the  special  and 
personal  work  of  God,  before  we  descend  from 
the  Mountain  and  investigate  the  work  of  man. 

II. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  first  volume,  nu- 
merous miracles  have  taken  place  at  Lourdes. 
However,  we  do  not  intend  to  present  to  our 
readers  a  concise  series  of  narrations  of  all  these 
wonders.  We  think,  and  we  have  always 
thought,  that  such  collections  of  superficial  re- 
citals can  and  do  produce  upon  souls  only  a  su- 
perficial effect.  We  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that,  contrary  to  the  laudable  object  which 
the  good  authors  of  such  writings  and  com- 
pilations have  in  view,  it  happens  that  the  mind 
turns  from  their  perusal  with  a  kind  of  distaste, 
with  a  tiresome  feeling,  which  one  hesitates  to 
avow,  because  he  looks  upon  it  as  seeming  to 
be  tired  of  the  wonders  of  God. 

What  can  be  the  hidden  cause  of  this  singu- 
lar and  lamentable  effect  ?  It  proceeds  solely 
from  the  fact  that,  through  an  eager  desire  to 
mention,  one  after  another,  all  the  supernatural 
facts,  the  narrator  does  not  take  the  amount  of 
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labor  nor  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  weigh 
well  a  single  one.  Like  the  conduct  of  keepers 
of  public  museums  and  collections,  he  takes  his 
reader  in  a  kind  of  confused  way  over  the  plane 
surface  of  things  without  leading  him  into  their 
anterior  life,  into  their  providential  disposition, 
—that  is  to  say,  revealing  to  him  their  true  in- 
terest and  supereminent  beauty.  Hence  there 
results  fatigue  instead  of  rest ;  surfeit  instead 
of  attraction. 

Altogether  different  is  the  method  which  we 
thought  it  best  to  adopt.  If  men  of  science, 
botanists  for  example,  at  times  devote  years, 
and  even  a  whole  lifetime,  to  the  deep  study  of 
a  single  plant,  one  particular  tree  ;  if  in  study- 
ing the  mysteries  of  its  germination,  the  struc- 
ture of  its  roots,  the  direction  of  its  radicles, 
the  movement  of  its  sap,  the  proportions  of  its 
trunk,  the  arrangement  of  its  foliage,  the  in- 
tertwining of  its  branches,  the  rough,  uneven 
surface  of  its  bark,  the  appearance  of  its  fibres, 
the  budding  of  its  blossoms,  the  nature  of  its 
fruit,  and  discover  wonderful  secrets  of  univer- 
sal Wisdom:  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  Christian, 
when  he  treats  of  a  Miracle  of  God,  should 
bring  no  less  conscience  and  zeal,  no  less  per- 
severing application,  to  undertake  and  pursue 
a  similar  labor  of  minute  investigation  and  pa- 
tient analysis.  To  examine  the  supernatural 
event  in  all  its  phases  and  all  its  details  ;  to  dis- 
cover its  steps  ;  to  investigate,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, its  causes  and  remote  preparations ;  to  pen- 
etrate, in  a  manner,  into  its  very  essence  ;  to 
determine  its  proper  character ;  to  present  all 
its  salient  features, — such  is  not,  alas  !  what  we 
have  done,  but  what  we  have  desired  fco  do. 

Experience,  or  rather  the  superior  Hand 
which  guided  us,  has,  moreover,  marked  out 
and,  as  it  were,  imposed  upon  us  this  way,  from 
the  time  of  our  first  investigations  regarding 
the  miraculous  interventions  of  Oar  Lady  of 
Lourdes ;  and  how  we  have  been  led  in  this  di- 
rection we  cannot  better  explain  than  by  cit- 
ing our  own  words  written  elsewhere : 

"At  Bordeaux,  at  Tartas,  at  Nay,  at  Lourdes, 
wherever  I  undertook  to  study  and  weigh  any 
one  of  these  exceptional  acts  of  the  Most  High, 
I  remarked,  not  without  secret  satisfaction,  an 
astonishing  serie.8  of  providential  incidents 
which  had  preceded  and  prepared  this  sovereign 
action  of  the  grace  of  God,  commanding  nat- 
ure in  response  to  some  prayer. 

"  In  examining  the  miracles,  my  first  thought 
was  simply  to  establish  materially,  on  fehe  one 


hand,  the  reality  of  the  malady,  and  on  the 
other,  the  certainty  of  the  cure,  apart  from  all 
natural  explanation.  But  after  having  made 
this  primary  and  indispensable  medical  exami- 
nation, I  was  carried  insensibly  outside  the  con- 
finecl  circle  of  purely  technical  inquiries,  and 
found  myself  confronted  by  a  second  study, 
grand  and  extensive,  for  there  were  displayed 
the  secret  springs  of  the  divine  action,  the  mys- 
terious workings  of  Providence  moving  the 
souls  of  men,  inclining  their  wills,  accommodat- 
ing circumstances,  ordering  events  upon  a  stage 
infinitely  varied  and  living,  which  changed  at 
the  will  of  His  power. 

"What  were  the  antecedents,  the  conse- 
quences, the  results,  the  echos,  of  this  miracu- 
lous cure  ?  What  were  the  hidden  depths  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  material  fact  ?  What 
was  the  preceding  life  of  the  personages  ? 
Through  what  paths  were  they  brought  to  this 
wonderful  issue  of  an  incurable  evil  ?  What 
are  the  different  incidents,  the  after-plans 
sketched  out  in  space,  the  far-reaching  horizon, 
and  all  the  harmonies  of  this  mysterious  work 
in  which  God  has  directly  intervened  ?  Many 
and  far-reaching  were  the  questions,  which  I 
could  not  know  of  myself,  but  responses  to 
which  I  heard  at  every  moment  in  the  confi- 
dence of  those  who  spoke  and  opened  their 
hearts  to  me. 

"  The  recital  of  these  humble  and  grand  souls 
who  recounted  to  me  in  the  minutest  details 
the  most  wonderful  event  in  their  lives,  cast 
a  brilliant  light,  now  upon  one  of  these  points, 
and  again  upon  another.  The  Miracle  was 
found  to  be  the  denouement  of  a  moral  and  re- 
ligious drama, — a  drama  with  a  thousand  in- 
cidents and  startling  changes,  in  which  I  per- 
ceived God  working  according  to  weight,  num- 
ber and  measure,  disposing  all  things  with  lim- 
itless power  and  infinite  delicacy.  As  of  old, 
in  the  first  days  of  Creation,  while  He  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  mountains  and  marked  their 
limits  in  the  depths  of  the  abyss,  His  right  hand 
carved  out  the  petal  of  the  flower,  the  trem- 
bling leaf  of  the  tree,  and  the  humble  blade  of 
grass  on  the  prairie. 

"Just  as,  when  Christopher  Columbus  came 
to  a  certain  part  of  the  sea,  and  discovered  un- 
known vegetation  and  a  strange  firmament, 
he  understood  that  he  was  on  the  track  of  a 
new  world  and  an  unexplored  land,  so,  too,  I 
concluded  that  my  studies  directed  me  tow- 
ards horizons  entirely  different  from  ordinary 
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points  of  view,  different  from  official  interroga- 
tories, cold  inquiries  and  distorted  reports  ;  and 
I  experienced  the  deep  joy  of  an  unexpected 
discovery. 

"  Unexpected  indeed !  For,  unlike  Columbus, 
whose  genius  had  foreseen  all,  my  restive  mind 
had  foreseen  nothing,  had  no  presentiment  of 
anything ;  and  I  owe  it  to  Providence  to  have 
been  guided  by  the  gentle  winds  of  grace  into 
these  marvellous  waters."  * 

III. 

Some  of  these  narrations  of  miracles  have 
caused  me  years  of  preparation.  It  was  by 
means  of  questions  without  number,  by  inti- 
mate and  confidential  conversations  with  those 
whose  history  I  relate,  with  their  family,  their 
friends,  oftentimes  passing  days  beneath  the 
same  roof,  at  the  same  fireside,  at  the  same 
table,  that  I  have  been  enabled,  little  by  little, 
to  know  and  to  see  gradually  unfolded,  in  their 
admirable  order,  all  the  different  scenes  of  these 
miraculous  dramas. 

And  it  was  only  after  this  preparation  that 
I  took  up  the  pen  to  depict  and  revivify,  for 
minds  loving  truth,  all  that  a  soul  of  former 
days  had  thus  called  up  before  me.  How  many 
times,  in  devoting  myself  to  such  investigations, 
have  I  sadly  thought  of  the  cold  calculation  and 
great  fault  of  certain  inconsiderate  minds,  who 
pretend  to  embellish  by  means  of  legendary  ad- 
juncts the  works  which  it  pleases  God  to  per- 
form here  below  !  Forgetting  that  the  duty 
and  the  sacred  mission  of  the  historian  "  con- 
sist in  finding  everything  in  his  subject,  and  to 
seek  for  nothing  apart  from  the  subject,"  they 
preferred  the  pleasing  facility  of  apocryphal  in- 
vention to  the  brave  labor  of  studying  deeply, 
and  gifting  everything  with  slow  and  indefati- 
gable perseverance.  However,  in  seeking  the 
true,  they  might  have  by  superaddition  encoun- 
tered the  beautiful,  and  effected  the  good.  What 
is  called  Art,  the  grand  Art  of  History,  is  not 
reached  by  other  paths  ;  and  the  reality  would 
discover  incomparable  treasures  amid  the  facti- 
tious products  of  their  imagination  ;  for  their 
imagination  shows  the  man  ;  the  reality  reveals 
God. 

IV. 

To  guarantee  the  truth  and  certainty  of  these 
narratives,  before  giving  them  to  the  press,  I 
wished,  for  my  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  a 
public,  friendly  or  otherwise,  to  establish  rigor- 

*  liernadette  (Sister  Mary  Bernard),  pp.  21&-215. 


ously  their  exactitude  by  the  direct  testimony 
of  those  Christians  into  whose  life  I  was  about 
to  introduce  the  reader.  I  therefore  submitted 
to  them  and  to  their  families  my  manuscripts 
or  the  proofs  of  my  work.  All  the  events  nar- 
rated here  (except  the  last,  which  is  personal) 
are  preceded  by  their  testimony,  and  bear  their 
signature.  And  thus,  making  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  this  humble  work,  all  those  whom 
I  have  mentioned,  and  who  have  at  some  time 
received  the  grace  of  a  Miracle  of  God,  rise  with 
me  and  eay  :  This  is  the  truth. 
V. 

We  have  written  these  pages  in  the  middle  of 
a  gloomy  and  troublous  period,  whilst  wicked, 
blinded,  and  abandoned  men,  with  force  at  com- 
mand, sacrilegiously  attempted  to  drive  God 
from  the  human  mind,  His  true  temple.  Our 
heart  was  filled  with  dit  quiet  and  anguish.  Yes, 
with  anguish  !  But  in  proportion  as  our  labor 
caused  us  to  advance  farther  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  events  which  we  now  relate,  we  felt  our 
fears  allayed  and  our  hopes  increased. 

Amid  the  thousand  details  of  these  events 
there  is  to  be  seen  the  clear,  certain,  impera- 
tive, irresistible  proof  of  a  secret  and  perma- 
nent intervention  of  the  Sovereign  Master  in 
the  incidents  of  our  lives.  This  intervention 
takes  place  in  everything  and  everywhere,  not 
only  by  those  sudden  and  exceptional  effects 
which  are  called  miracles,  but  also  by  a  con- 
stant and  mild  action,  which,  without  injury 
to  human  liberty,  still  inclines  and  prepares 
the  various  circumstances  of  their  rapid  transi- 
tion, and  the  part  of  each  of  us  on  the  stage  of 
this  life.  If  this  be  so,  if  it  is  at  times  given 
to  our  mortal  eye  to  behold  this  clearly  in  the 
lives  of  individuals,  can  we  think  that  the  Lord 
remains  idle,  when  there  is  question  of  the  con- 
duct of  peoples,  the  progress  of  nations,  the 
destinies  of  Holy  Church,  the  lot  of  humanity  ? 
He  who  watches  with  so  much  solicitude  over 
the  tiniest  leaf,  will  He  not  with  much  greater 
reason  watch  over  the  whole  tree  ? 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  issue  of  an 
epoch,  and  the  iniquities  of  which  we  may  be 
the  grieved  and  indignant  witnesses, — what- 
ever may  be  the  persecutions  directed  against 
truth  and  justice,  let  us  never  forget  that  God 
holds  in  His  hands  the  two  poles  of  the  earth, 
permits  it,  turn  by  turn,  to  be  plunged  in 
darkness  and  in  light,  to  pass  through  storm 
and  sunshine,  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat 
of  summer,  and  directs  it  by  a  route  hidden 
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from  men  towards  a  goal  known  to  Him  alone. 
Nolite  timere  pusillus  grex.  In  the  words  of  a 
Christian  genius  :  "  God  never  permits  evil  to 
trouble  good,  except  to  draw  from  evil  itself  a 
good  superior  to  the  first."  He  that  is  want- 
ing in  hope  is  wanting  also  in  faith. 

VI. 

Our  first  volume  has  been  to  its  unworthy 
author  the  source  of  great  joy  and  distinguished 
honor.  It  caused  Rome  to  break  the  silence 
preserved  up  to  that  time,  and  to  proclaim,  in 
a  Brief  addressed  to  the  historian,  "  the  lumi- 
nous evidence  "  of  the  apparitions  of  Mary  at 
the  Grotto  of  Lourdes,  thus  entering  this  re- 
ligious event  among  the  treasures  of  Catholic 
faith. 

The  second  volume  of  this  same  work  is  is- 
sued in  the  year  of  grace  1883,  at  a  moment 
when  our  Most  Holy  Father,  Pope  Leo  XIII, 
has  ordered  a  universal  Jubilee  in  commem- 
oration of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  this 
extraordinary  event.  May  the  pilgrims  of  the 
whole  world,  who  direct  their  steps  towards 
the  Rocks  of  Massabielle,  ask  of  God  to  bless 
this  second  part  of  our  work,  as  He  has  deigned 
to  bless  its  beginning,  and  make  it  serve,  both 
now  and  hereafter,  to  bring  light  into  the  mind, 
faith  into  the  soul,  and  love  into  the  heart ! 

H.  L. 

MAT  31,  1883. 

1  »  i 

A  Reverie. 

BY    B.    S. 


CHE  beating  of  the  rain 
Against  the  window-pane 
And  the  low,  sobbing  wail 
Of  the  increasing  gale, 

Make  the  day  dreary. 
The  throb  of  a  deep  grief 
Which  never  finds  relief 
And  mingles  its  sad  tone 
With  the  wind's  plaintive  moan, 

Makes  my  soul  weary. 
I  see  the  troubled  sky, 
And  the  clouds  scudding  by 
Before  the  storm's  breath, 
As  if  hunted  to  death 
,  By  some  cruel  foe. 
An  emblem  of  our  Life, 
With  its  incessant  strife, 
With  the  sorrow  and  care 
It  is  our  lot  to  bear 

In  this  vale  of  woe. 


n. 

But  louder  than  the  rain, 
Soothing  the  restless  pain, 
I  hear  an  angel's  voice 
Bidding  my  soul  rejoice 

For  a  triumph  won. 
The  clouds  will  clear  away 
Before  the  sun's  bright  ray ; 
Just  so  this  world's  night 
Will  vanish,  in  the  Light 

Of  th'  Eternal  Sun. 
And,  when  we  stand  alone 
Before  the  great,  white  Throne, 
With  all  our  hopes  and  fears, 
Our  earthly  joys  and  tears 

In  the  balance  weighed, 
How  light  our  griefs  will  seem 
Viewed  near  that  Love  Supreme 
Who  by  the  crimson  flood 
Of  His  Most  Precious  Blood 

Our  ransom  paid  ! 


The  Jewels  of  Mary's  Crown  ;  or,  The 
Treasures  of  the  Holy  Rosary. 
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PART   SECOND. 

XV. — GRATITUDE. 

The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  reminds  the  early 
Christians  that  all  the  gifts  of  God  are  to  be 
received  with  thanksgiving  ;  and  in  this  he  was 
but  following  the  example  of  our  Divine  Lord, 
who  on  various  occasions,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  Gospels,  "gave  tbanks  to  His  Father."  It 
has  pleased  God  to  create  man  in  such  a  condi- 
tion that  he  must  needs  depend,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  upon  his  fellow-men  ;  and  this  not 
only  in  infancy  and  childhood,  but  during  his 
whole  life.  While  this  tends  to  cement  the 
bond  of  union  which  it  is  not  only  the  will, 
but  the  express  command,  of  God  should  subsist 
between  His  creatures,  it  also  serves  as  a  means 
of  cultivating  that  most  beautiful  virtue  of 
gratitude,  which  is  so  pleasing  to  man,  and 
which  tends  so  much  to  lighten  the  burden  that 
all  have  to  carry  in  this  valley  of  tears.  Grat- 
itude is  the  sunshine  of  the  social  world  ;  it  is 
a  ray  of  heaven's  light  and  warmth  stealing 
through  the  golden  bars  to  cheer  man  on  in  his 
journey  to  that  abode  of  endless  happiness.  In- 
gratitude, on  the  contrary,  although  unhappily 
too  common,  is,  and  in  all  ages  has  been  looked 
upon  as,  a  vice  the  most  detestable. 
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Now,  as  a  devotion,  the  Holy  Rosary  is  a  trea- 
tise the  simplest  and  most  comprehensive  on 
the  benefits  of  God  to  man,  and  an  appeal  the 
most  powerful  and  direct  upon  mail's  gratitude; 
and  hence  it  is  a  most  fitting  exercise  of  that 
virtue.  Who  that  reflects  on  the  love  of  God 
for  man,  who  spared  not  His  only  Son,  but  de- 
livered Him  up  to  death  for  us,  can  stifle  the 
rising  sentiments  of  gratitude  in  his  heart  ? 
Who  that  places  before  his  eyes  the  image  of 
his  crucified  Redeemer  as  he  hangs  bleeding 
and  dying  in  ignominy  upon  the  Cross,  and  re- 
members that  God  has  so  loved  him,  can  yet  be 
hardened  in  unthankfulness  ?  Who  that  passes 
in  review  the  sorrows  of  the  Mother  of  God  can 
resist  the  impression  which  such  reflections  are 
calculated  to  make  on  the  mind  ?  Who  that 
reflects  on  the  value  of  his  own  immortal  soul, 
that  was  not  to  be  purchased  with  corruptible 
things,  as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  Precious 
Blood  of  Christ,  can  turn  coldly  from  a  God  of 
such  infinite  love  ?  No :  gratitude  must  nec- 
essarily spring  from  the  devotion  of  the  Holy 
Rosary ;  it  is  too  clear  to  be  misunderstood,  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted  ;  and  the  man  who  feels 
— as  all  must  feel — that  he  is  not  sufficiently 
grateful  to  God  for  His  innumerable  favors, 
should  have  recourse  to  Mary  by  means  of  her 
favorite  devotion  ;  and  so  surely  as  the  rays  of 
the  sun  in  spring  melt  the  snows  of  winter,  so 
surely,  too,  will  the  rays  of  divine  love,  beam- 
ing forth  through  the  mysteries  of  this  sublime 
prayer,  melt  his  heart  into  tears  of  sincere  grat- 
itude. 

XVI. — PATIENCE. 

When  our  Divine  Lord,  having  foretold  the 
trials  that  awaited  His  followers  in  their  strug- 
gles with  the  world,  would  point  out  the  means 
by  which  they  should  overcome  their  enemies 
and  secure  their  salvation,  He  said  :  "  In  your 
patience  you  shall  possess  your  souls."  So,  too, 
the  Apostle  writes  to  the  early  Christians :  "  Pa- 
tience is  necessary  for  you,  that,  doing  the  will 
of  God,  you  may  obtain  the  promise."  The 
circumstances  in  which  man  is  placed  in  this 
world  are  such  as  hourly  to  call  for  the  exercise 
of  patience  ;  and,  while  there  is  perhaps  no  vir- 
tue that  so  increases  our  merit  in  trifling  things, 
there  is  none  that  so  multiplies  our  venial  faults 
as  impatience.  All  classes  must  be  patient — 
those  in  authority  as  well  as  those  in  subjec- 
tion ;  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor ;  the  aged,  no 
less  than  those  in  the  prime  of  life — youth  and 
childhood  ;  it  is  the  virtue  of  every  class  and 


every  condition.  But  if  there  is  one  class  for 
whom  it  is  more  necessary  than  another,  it  is 
parents,  and  especially  the  mothers  of  families. 
How  many  venial  faults,  how  much  bad  exam- 
ple result  from  impatience  ?  Not  only  are  we 
to  be  patient  with  others,  but,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  we  must  be  patient  with  ourselves. 
In  the  affairs  of  everyday  life,  in  the  correction 
of  our  faults,  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  we  are 
required  to  exercise  patience.  But  where  is  the 
truly  patient  man  ?  The  pages  of  history  are 
illustrated  with  the  daring  deeds  of  the  great 
men  of  all  times  and  countries ;  but  the  Holy 
Spirit  assures  us  that  "  the  patient  man  is  bet- 
ter than  the  valiant ;  and  he  that  ruleth  his 
spirit,  than  he  that  taketh  cities." 

Now,  the  Holy  Rosary  is  a  most  perfect 
school  of  patience.  However  prominently  the 
other  virtues  may  shine  forth  in  the  various 
mysteries,  it  is  patience  that  appears  pre-emi- 
nent ;  and  every  circumstance  enhances  its 
value  and  increases  its  lustre.  Had  our  Divine 
Redeemer,  the  chief  actor  in  the  sacred  scenes, 
been  but  a  mere  man,  and  exercised  such  pa- 
tience with  His  fellow-men,  it  would  have  been 
a  subject  of  commendation  and  praise ;  but  that 
the  Son  of  God  should  practise  this  virtue  with 
the  basest  of  hypocrites  and  the  most  cruel  of 
tyrants,  is  enough  to  elicit  the  admiration  of 
men  and  angels. 

Every  mystery  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  from  the 
Incarnation  to  the  Assumption,  illustrates  the 
perfect  patience  of  the  sacred  characters  of  this 
devotion.  Jesus  Christ  patiently  awaits  the 
time  when  He  shall  assume  our  frail  nature, 
and  be  born  into  the  world  ;  He  is  patient  with 
the  scribes  and  doctors  of  the  law,  who  can 
point  out  to  the  Wise  Men  from  the  East  the 
time  and  place  of  His  birth,  but  who  will  not 
pay  Him  homage ;  patient  with  the  insidious 
tyrant  Herod,  when  He  fled  from  him  into  ex- 
ile ;  and  patient  in  His  humble  home  at  Naza- 
reth, where  for  many  years  He  calmly  awaited 
the  hour  fixed  by  His  Father  for  the  beginning 
of  His  public  ministry.  He  was  no  less  pa- 
tient with  His  illiterate  and  pusillanimous  dis- 
ciples and  the  hypocritical  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees. But  who  shall  fitly  portray  His  sublime 
patience  in  the  dread  scenes  of  the  Sacred  Pas- 
sion, when,  meek  as  a  lamb,  He  was  led  to  the 
slaughter  and  opened  not  His  mouth ;  when, 
raised  on  the  Cross,  He  first  besought  His  Fa- 
ther to  pardon  His  persecutors ;  when  He  re- 
mained silent  while  His  enemies  pursued  Him 
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with  their  taunts  and  jeers,  unmoved  by  a  scene 
upon  which  the  sun  refused  to  shed  its  light, 
and  at  which  the  earth  trembled  and  the  rocks 
were  rent  asunder  ? 

Or  turn  to  the  august  Mother  of  God.  How 
admirably  does  not  her  holy  life,  in  all  its  va- 
ried and  trying  scenes,  illustrate  this  beautiful 
virtue  !  So,  too,  St.  Joseph  ;  so,  too,  the  other 
holy  persons  commemorated  in  the  various  mys- 
teries of  the  Holy  Rosary.  Never  before  or 
since  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  such 
scenes  transpired  ;  never  have  the  actors  had 
cause  more  just  for  indignation ;  yet  never 
were  they  so  patient.  Truly  is  this  admirable 
devotion  an  exercise  of  patience.  Let  those, 
then,  who  feel  unable  calmly  to  sustain  the 
trials  through  which  they  have  to  pass  in  this 
miserable  world,  but  recite  their  Beads,  and  as, 
decade  after  decade,  the  streams  of  divine  grace 
flow  into  their  souls,  the  lessons  of  patience 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  their  mind  will  spur 
them  on  to  imitate,  in  their  measure,  such  ex- 
alted virtue. 

XVII. — SELF-DENIAL. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  law  imposed 
upon  man  by  the  Creator  was  the  law  of  self- 
denial  ;  and  this  appears  all  the  more  remark- 
able from  the  fact  that  it  was  imposed  in  the 
garden  of  paradise,  when  man  was  yet  in  the 
state  of  original  justice,  and  before  he  had  re- 
belled and  become  the  slave  of  him  who  is  the 
prince  of  this  world.  The  law  which  was  then 
imposed  has  never  been  abrogated  ;  and  those 
that  serve  God  most  faithfully  are  they  from 
whom  He  demands  the  greatest  self-denial.  A 
few  instances  will  suflice  to  convince  us  of  this 
truth.  When  God  would  destroy  the  world  by 
the  waters  of  the  deluge,  He  required  the  just 
man  Noe  to  labor  oift  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  amid  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  an  incredu- 
lous people,  in  the  construction  of  the  Ark,  in 
which  he  with  a  few  others  should  be  saved  to 
re-people  the  earth.  After  the  nations  that 
soon  sprung  up,  forgetful  of  the  chastisement 
that  had  so  lately  been  inflicted  on  sinful  man, 
relapsed  into  their  former  disorders,  and  God 
would  set  apart  a  people  especially  for  Himself, 
witness  the  self-abnegation  implied  in  the  call 
of  the  father  of  that  people.  "  Go  forth,"  said 
the  divine  voice  to  Abraham,  u  out  of  thy  coun- 
try, and  from  thy  kindred,  and  out  of  thy  fa- 
ther's house,  and  come  into  the  land  which  I 
shall  show  thee."  He  is  required  to  sever  the 
ties  that  bind  him  to  all  that  is  most  dear  to 


man  in  this  world,  and  go  into  a  land  of  stran- 
gers, he  knew  not  whither.  And  when  he  had 
received  Isaac,  the  child  of  promise,  another  act 
of  self-denial  still  more  difficult,  and  couched 
in  terms  that  made  it  all  the  more  keenly  felt, 
was  demanded  from  him.  God  said  :  "  Take 
thy  only-begotten  son  Isaac,  whom  thou  lov- 
est,  and  go  into  the  land  of  vision  ;  and  there 
thou  shalt  offer  him  for  a  holocaust  upon  one 
of  the  mountains  which  I  shall  show  thee. " 
The  lives  of  all  the  prophets,  from  Moses  to 
John  the  Baptist,  did  we  pause  to  consider 
them,  would  be  found  to  have  been  but  con- 
tinuous acts  of  self-abnegation. 

It  might  be  thought  that  in  the  New  Dis- 
pensation, the  law  of  love,  in  which  the  figures 
of  the  Old  have  given  place  to  the  reality,  and 
in  which  grace  is  more  plentiful  and  more  eas- 
ily obtained,  this  law  of  self-denial  would  be 
relaxed.  But  the  opposite  is  the  case.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  self-abnegation,  in- 
cluding every  person,  and  extending  to  all  time; 
and  it  is  couched  in  terms  that  cannot  be  mis- 
taken :  "  If  any  man  will  come  after  Me,"  says 
Christ,  "  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his 
cross  daily,  and  follow  Me. "  According  to  the 
express  law  of  God,  the  life  of  the  Christian, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time,  is  an 
illustration  of  the  words  of  St.  Catharine  of 
Sienna,  that  nothing  great  shall  ever  be  accom- 
plished without  the  cross ;  or,  as  the  devout  au- 
thor of  the  "  Following  of  Christ "  has  it :  "  Let 
this  be  our  final  conclusion,  that  through  much 
tribulation  we  must  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God." 

What  an  encouragement  is  it  not  for  Chris- 
tians to  have  this  law  of  self-denial  taught  us 
in  a  devotion  that  at  once  supplies  us  with  the 
grace  to  bear  our  cross,  and  encourages  us  with 
the  example  of  Christ,  His  holy  Mother,  and 
His  most  favored  servants !  This  law  is  so 
clearly  illustrated  in  every  mystery  of  the  Holy 
Rosary  that  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  to 
comment  upon  it ;  it  appeals  to  the  most  lim- 
ited intelligence,  while  the  most  profound  can- 
not fathom  it. 

I  might  go  farther,  and  show  that  the  Holy 
Rosary  is  an  exercise  of  other  Christian  virtues; 
but  what  I  have  said  is  sufficient  to  convince 
the  reader  of  the  inexhaustible  treasure  we 
have  in  this  popular  devotion,  and  induce  him 
to  make  more  frequent  use  of  it.  Here,  then, 
I  shall  rest  for  the  present. 
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When  you  leave  the  basin  of  St.  Thomas  de 
Montmagny,  and  coast  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
along  the  left  bank,  you  perceive,  about  a  mile 
ahead  of  you,  a  lowly  tributary  that  empties 
its  muddy  waters  into  the  St.  Lawrence — the 
Riviere-a-Lacaille,  near  the  mouth  of  which 
stood  the  first  village  of  St.  Thomas. 

Of  this  primitive  settlement,  which  was 
called  Pointe-a~Lacaille,  there  barely  remain, 
half  buried  in  the  sand  at  the  base  of  the  cliff, 
a  few  stones  that  were  once  a  part  of  the  old 
church,  built  and  blessed  in  1686,  on  a  piece  of 
ground  donated  to  the  missionary  of  the  place, 
the  Rev.  Father  Morel,  by  the  Sieur  Guillaume 
Fournier. 

A  century  after  the  erection  of  the  little  tem- 
ple of  Pointe-ii-Lacaille,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  seeing  that  the  waters  had  eaten  away 
some  acres  near  the  cliff,  and  threatened  to  deal 
in  an  equally  unceremonious  manner  with  the 
chapel  and  themselves,  abandoned  such  a  dan- 
gerous locality  and  went  a  mile  farther  down, 
where  they  built  a  new  church  and  new  dwell- 
ings on  the  spot  on  which  the  large  village  of 
St.  Thomas  now  stands.  In  1664  there  were 
only  two  or  three  houses,  and  they  rather  poor- 
looking,  at  Pointe-a-Lacaille. 

At  the  troubled  period  to  which  our  story 
carries  us  back,  each  little  village  had  its  fort, 
in  which  all  took  refuge  in  case  of  an  attack 
from  the  hostile  bands  of  Iroquois,  who  were 
constantly  prowling  around  the  colony.  This 
fort  consisted  of  an  inclosure  of  logs,  and  gen- 
erally stood  in  the  centre  of  the  village.  It  was 
sometimes  defended  by  small  pieces  of  cannon, 
of  which  the  savages  were  very  much  afraid. 
The  seigneurial  residence  was  generally  within 
the  fort.  In  1664  there  was  not  yet  a  seigneur 
residing  at  St.  Thomas,  and  it  was  not  till  sev- 
eral years  later  that  M.  Louis  Couillard  de  1'Es- 
pinay  built  himself  a  manor  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  The  dwelling  of  Mme.  Guillot, 
the  oldest  and  largest  in  the  place,  was  pro- 
tected by  palisades  of  some  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
which  surrounded  the  dwelling,  the  barn,  and 
other  dependencies,  all  of  which  were  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Riviere-a-Lacaille. 

It  is  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Whilst  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  Mme.  Guillot,  is  occu- 

*  Adapted  from  the  French  of  Joseph  Marmette. 


pied  in  setting  a  large,  pqnare  table  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  kitchen,  and  the  wife  of  Joncas,  the 
farmer  of  the  establishment,  is  half  buried  un- 
der the  large  mantel-piece,  where  she  is  atten- 
tively watching  the  cooking  of  an  omelet,  Mile. 
Jeanne  de  Richecourt,  the  Chevalier  de  Mor- 
nac,  and  Louis  Joliet  (who  afterwards  became 
celebrated  as  the  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi) 
are  silently  watching  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
A  globe  of  incandescent  flame,  the  monarch 
of  day,  is  gradually  sinking  westward  towards 
the  tops  of  the  Laurentides,  behind  which  he 
will  shortly  disappear.  Brightly  lighted  up, 
the  summit  of  the  Cape  of  Tourmente  looks  like 
an  immense  diadem  of  glittering  gold,  whilst 
the  base  of  the  cape  remains  half  hidden  in 
shadow.  If  you  were  of  a  superstitious  or  fan- 
ciful turn  of  mind,  yon  might  imagine  it  to  be 
the  immense  genius  of  the  river  kneeling  on 
the  borders  of  his  empire,  his  head  concealed 
in  the  rosy  clouds  of  sunset. 

A  long  train  of  flame  stretches  across  the 
bosom  of  the  river — in  this  place  six  leagues 
wide — making  the  waters  look  as  if  they  were 
on  fire.  Towards  the  horizon,  above  the  sun- 
and  the  mountains,  stretch  great  clouds  fringed 
with  brilliant  colors,  like  long  banners  of  pur- 
ple and  gold,  the  reflections  from  which  give 
a  roseate  hue  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and 
the  rugged  ridges  of  the  islands,  which  seem  to 
be  floating  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Thus  lighted 
up,  these  islets  look  like  immense  reddish  whales 
that  had  suddenly  come  to  the  surface  to  con- 
template the  marvellous  spectacle  of  the  King 
of  Nature  retiring  to  rest  in  the  midst  of  his 
court  and  surrounded  by  the  splendors  of  his 
glory.  At  the  close  of  day,  as  well  as  at  the 
aurora,  all  nature  trembles  with  such  an  exu- 
berance of  life  that  even  inanimate  objects  seem 
as  if  agitated  by  the  wish  to  salute  the  power- 
ful luminary  charged  by  God  to  give  fecundity 
to  the  earth.  Meanwhile  the  sun  descends  and 
disappears  behind  the  mountains,  which  are 
left  in  darkness  one  after  another.  The  ruddy 
and  golden  clouds,  owing  to  their  greater  ele- 
vation, receive  the  reflection  of  his  rays  and 
preserve  their  brilliant  tints  for  a  while  longer. 
But,  according  as  the  sun  plunges  lower  into 
the  then  unknown  regions  of  the  northwest, 
they  change  from  red  to  roseate,  from  pale  rose 
to  clear  yellow,  and  their  last  luminous  white- 
ness is  extinguished  at  the  appearance  of  the 
first  star  whose  feeble  torch  is  lighted  in  the 
firmament. 
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"Come,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  supper  is 
ready,"  says  Mme.  Guillot,  awaking  the  guests 
from  their  reveries.  In  silence  all  draw  near 
the  table,  at  the  ends  of  which  the  steaming 
omelets  send  up  their  grateful  odors. 

When  they  rose  from  the  table,  night  had 
completely  set  in  in  calm  grandeur  over  the  sur- 
rounding wild  regions.  On  leaving  the  table, 
Joliet  removed  his  chair  over  to  the  wall  be- 
side one  of  the  windows  looking  to  the  north. 
Then  he  made  a  quick  spring  to  the  window, 
exclaiming :  u  Oh  !  come  and  see  the  beautiful 
aurora  borealis!" 

All  the  company  rushed  to  the  window,  and 
they  contemplated  one  of  the  most  fairy-like 
scenes  that  could  be  viewed.  At  first  the  color 
was  uniform — a  white  glimmer,  rising  from  the 
north  and  ascending  in  space,  which  was  parted 
into  millions  of  luminous  strice  fringed  like 
the  countless  stalactites  suspended  from  the 
vaults  of  some  wonderful  cave,  and  reflecting 
the  lights  of  the  torches  in  countless  scintilla- 
tions. These  great  currents  of  luminous  white 
began  to  move,  flashing  rapidly  through  the 
sombre  sky.  Sometimes,  with  the  swiftness  of 
a  rocket,  they  seemed  to  unroll  like  immense 
ribbons  of  white  satin,  floating  on  the  darkness 
of  the  night  with  silvery  reflections.  Then, 
as  if  stirred  by  a  mysterious  breath,  they  wa- 
vered for  a  moment  above  the  dark  earth,  and 
suddenly  doubled  upon  themselves  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  lightning.  Resuming  their  even  and 
original  shade,  they  formed  themselves  on  the 
horizon  into  what  looked  like  an  immense  tur- 
ban wrapped  around  the  head  of  the  globe,  and 
which  mirrored  in  the  depths  of  space  its  ce- 
lestial tissue,  picked  here  and  there  with  golden 
threads  furnished  by  the  stars  scintillating 
through  this  vapory  brightness. 

Again  they  become  clearly  separated,  and, 
like  a  silly  troop  of  Titanic  spirits,  rush  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  horizon,  form  a  gigantic 
chain,  and  dance  the  most  fantastic  and  bewil- 
dering round.  They  keep  turning  with  such 
bewildering  rapidity  that  the  head  grows  dizzy 
watching  them,  when  suddenly  the  great  mov- 
ing circle  closes  together,  shrinks,  seems  al- 
most to  fade  away  at  its  centre,  and  remains 
motionless,  but  still  bright,  in  the  midst  of  the 
sky,  where  it  forms  an  enormous  sun,  whose 
countless  rays  dart  tremblingly  away  from  their 
centre.  At  first  dart,  the  centre  of  this  ephem- 
eral sun  now  assumes  a  reddish  tint,  which 
presently  deepens  into  purple,  whilst  a  brill- 


iant meteor  darts  out,  bursts,  and  falls  tow- 
ards the  earth,  leaving  behind  it  a  long  tri- 
colored  train,  yellow,  green,,  and  red,  and  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  distance  by  the  river,  whose 
waters  are  for  a  moment  empurpled,  and  then 
are  left  in  the  darkness  of  night. 

And,  as  if  this  were  the  signal  to  retire,  the 
circle  breaks,  and  the  currents  of  diaphanous 
light  scatter  and  are  extinguished  in  the  air, 
pursued  by  the  lurid  fires  of  the  centre,  which 
enlarge,  deepen,  extend  victoriously  over  the 
deep  vault  of  the  heavens,  which  for  a  long 
time  during  the  night  retains  this  threatening 
color.* 

The  spectators  of  this  grand  scene  remained 
speechless  during  its  continuance.  When  the 
meteor  was  extinguished  in  the  river,  Mornac 
exclaimed :  "  What  a  magnificent  spectacle  ! " 

"  It  is  indeed  a  spectacle  of  terrible  beauty," 
answered  Mile,  de  Richecourt.  "  It  reminds 
me  of  that  which  preceded  the  earthquake  of 
last  winter.  May  God  preserve  us  from  such  a 
visitation  this  year  ! " 

"  It  was  something  terrible,  then  ?  "  asked 
Mornac. 

"  You  may  well  say  so,"  she  answered. 

"  Will  you  not  describe  it  for  us,  then  ?  " 

"  Willingly,  cousin.  During  the  autumn  of 
1662,  Heaven  seemed  to  be  giving  us  warning 
by  phenomena  like  that  of  to-night,  but  even 
more  terrible.  'During  the  rapid  and  brilliant 
evolutions  of  the  aurora  borealis,  fiery  meteors, 
in  the  form  of  serpents  twined  together,  flew 
through  the  air,  carried  on  wings  of  fire.  Every- 
body at  Quebec  could  see  a  great  globe  of 
flame,  which  gave  considerable  light  during 
the  night,  but  the  sparks  that  flew  from  it  in 
all  directions  caused  it  to  be  looked  upon  with 
more  fear  than  pleasure.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  coast  of  Beaupre"  saw  one  like  it,  which 
spread  over  their  fields  like  a  great  city  con- 
sumed by  flames.  Their  terror  was  very  great, 
for  they  imagined  that  it  would  consume  every- 
thing. A  similar  meteor  appeared  over  Mon- 
treal ;  but  it  seemed  to  come  from  the  centre 
of  the  moon,  making  a  noise  like  that  of  can- 
non and  trumpets,  and,  after  it  had  circled  for 
three  leagues  in  the  air,  it  disappeared  back  of 
the  great  mountain  from  which  that  city  takes 
its  name.'  f 


*  The  years  1663  and  1664  were  remarkable  for  celes- 
tial and  terrestrial  phenomena  in  Canada ;  they  filled 
people  with  astonishment,  and  even  with  terror. 
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"  These  phenomena  were  repeated  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  winter,  till  Monday  of 
.  Shrovetide,  February  5th.  The  day  was  beau- 
tiful and  calm.  Many  people  had  begun  the 
celebration  of  the  carnival  by  the  usual  amuse- 
ments, when,  at  about  half-past  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  the  earth  was  felt  to  vibrate 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  country, 
and  there  followed  a  noise  like  what  might  be 
made  by  thousands  of  carriages  heavily  laden 
and  driven  rapidly  over  a  paved  road.  Soon  a 
hundred  other  noises  mingled  with  this  first 
uproar :  now  it  was  the  crackling  of  fire,  then 
the  rumbling  of  thunder,  or  the  roaring  and 
dashing  of  the  waves  against  the  shore  ;  some- 
times one  would  fancy  that  a  shower  of  stones 
was  falling  on  the  roof ;  the  ground  was  raised 
and  subsided  in  a  most  alarming  manner ;  the 
doors  were  opened  and  closed  with  a  bang  ; 
houses  shook  like  trees  in  a  violent  storm  ;  the 
furniture  was  thrown  around,  the  chimney  fell, 
walls  gaped  open  ;  the  ice  on  the  river,  which 
was  three  or  four  feet  thick,  was  raised  and 
broken,  as  in  a  sudden  thaw.  The  domestic 
animals  cried  and  howled  with  fear  ;  even  the 
fishes  were  terrified,  and,  amongst  all  the  dis- 
cordant sounds,  one  could  distinguish  the 
hoarse  blowing  of  porpoises  at  Three  Rivers, 
where  they  had  never  been  heard  before." 

"  Really,  that  must  have  been  awful  ! "  an- 
swered Mornac,  with  a  smile.  "  But  coming 
from  your  charming  lips,  the  account  is  de- 
lightful." 

14  Do  not  indulge  in  raillery,  chevalier  ;  for, 
brave  as  you  are,  you  would  have  been  ter- 
rified like  the  other  witnesses  of  this  commo- 
tion of  nature.  Though  no  one  was  wounded, 
and  the  houses  were  all  left  standing,  the  idea 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand  gained 
possession  of  all  minds ;  therefore,  thinking 
themselves  to  be  at  the  gates  of  eternity,  every 
one  prepared  for  the  last  judgment.  The  next 
day  and  Ash-Wednesday  were  like  Easter,  by 
the  number  of  people  that  approached  the  Holy 
Table,  and  the  entire  season  of  Lent  was  passed 
in  a  most  edifying  manner.  May  we  not  be- 
lieve that  the  sincere  conversion,  the  fervent 
prayers,  and  the  good  works  performed  by  those 
people,  averted  a  most  dreadful  calamity  ?  " 

"  And  you  think  that  the  heavenly  phenom- 
ena of  the  preceding  autumn  were  harbingers 
of  the  earthquake  ?  " 

41  What  is  there  unreasonable  in  the  suppo- 
sition ?  " 


41  Then,  those  of  this  evening  announce  to  us 
some  calamity  ?  "  pursued  Mornac,  with  his 
incredulous  smile. 

44  Come,  cousin,  take  my  advice,  and  do  not 
attempt  to  make  a  jest  of  the  matter,"  replied 
Mile,  de  Richecourt,  in  a  serious  tone. 

44  She  is  right !"  observed  Madame  Guillot. 
44  What  do  we  know  about  the  laws  that  God 
has  established  to  govern  such  matters  ?  " 

Mornac,  perceiving  that  his  spirit  of  raillery 
was  annoying,  and  even  painful,  to  the  ladies, 
turned  to  Black  Fox,  one  of  the  Huron  chiefs 
that  had  escaped  the  tomahawk  of  the  Iroquois, 
and  who,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  red  sky,  had 
not  uttered  a  word  since  supper  :  "  And  you, 
chief,  what  do  you  think  of  these  things  ?  " 

After  a  moment's  silence,  the  chief  answered: 
44  The  poor  savage  has  not  all  the  knowledge 
of  the  white  man,  and  his  belief,  although  he 
be  a  Christian,  is  in  many  things  different  from 
yours.  In  those  signs  you,  no  doubt,  see  only 
effects  produced  by  natural  causes.  My  fathers 
taught  me  that  those  brilliant  spirits  flying 
around  at  evening  in  the  territory  of  the  clouds 
are  the  souls  of  our  ancestors  which  are  in 
commotion  up  yonder,  and  which  thus  fore- 
warn their  descendants  of  some  coming  dan- 
ger. When  we  were  driven  by  our  enemies 
from  the  borders  of  the  Great  Lake,  where  now 
the  bones  of  all  that  were  dear  to  us  lie  bleach- 
ing, our  tribes  long  before  received  the  warn- 
ing by  such  signs.  But  the  Great  Spirit  had 
struck  His  children  with  blindness.  Like  old 
men  who  in  the  evening  of  life  cannot  distin- 
guish light  from  the  fire  of  their  wigwams,  we 
were  struck  with  blindness.  Far  from  being 
on  their  guard,  my  brothers,  in  spite  of  my 
counsels  and  those  of  some  of  the  ancients,  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  surprised  by  the  enemy, 
and  the  great  Huron  nation  was  crushed,  the 
few  that  escaped,  driven  from  the  beloved  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  their  fathers,  and  dispersed  like 
the  leaves  of  the  forest  under  the  powerful 
breath  of  autumn ." 

44 1  have  heard  something  of  the  misfortunes 
of  your  race,"  answered  Mornac,  who  was  now 
thoroughly  serious  ; 44  but  I  would  like  to  hear 
the  account  of  them  from  the  lips  of  one  of 
the  actors  in  the  tragedy.  Yet  I  fear  that  it 
might  be  awakening  painful  memories  were  I 
to  ask  you  to  recount  them." 

The  Huron  reflected  for  a  time,  and  then 
said:  44The  conquered  warrior  should  some- 
times think  of  his  defeats,  to  learn  how  to  avoid 
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them  in  the  future,  and  of  the  evils  inflicted 
on  his  nation,  that  he  may  avenge  them  on 
their  authors.  Is  this  forbidden  to  the  Christian 
warrior  ?  My  son  is  young,  and  the  words  of 
a  warrior  who  by  age  and  experience  might  be 
his  father  will  be  a  useful  lesson  to  him,  show- 
ing the  causes  that  brought  about  the  downfall 
of  a  nation  once  mistress  of  these  countries." 

During  this  conversation  between  the  noble 
Huron  and  Mornac,  the  ladies  drew  their  chairs 
near  the  fire,  which  blazed  in  the  chimney. 
Mornac  leaned  against  the  window,  beside  Jol- 
iet.  Black  Fox  rested  against  the  side  of  the 
chimney.  There,  standing  erect,  his  figure 
half  lighted  up  by  the  blaze,  and  facing  his 
audience,  he  began,  in  a  deep  and  serious  voice : 

"The  forest  had  renewed  its  verdure  only 
four  times  over  my  head  when  the  great  chief 
of  the  whites,  whom  they  called  Champlain, 
came  to  establish,  on  the  cape  of  Stadacona, 
the  great  village  where  we  were  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day  just  expired.  Since  then,  win- 
ter has  sixty  times  clothed  the  forests  in  white. 
Our  nation,  the  Wyandots,  whom  the  whites 
called  Hurons,  was  the  most  poweiful  of  all 
the  peoples  that  covered  the  hunting  grounds 
of  Canada.  The  arms  and  the  numbers  of  its 
warriors  caused  it  to'  be  respected  all  around. 
The  little  tribe  of  Iroquois,  however,  dared  to 
cross  tomahawks  with  our  people,  and  even  to 
attack  us.  Their  warriors  were  fewer,  but  bet- 
ter united,  more  vigilant,  more  crafty,  and 
more  cruel  than  ours,  who  preferred  the  ex- 
citement of  the  chase  rather  than  to  be  con- 
stantly on  the  warpath.  Let  not  my  white 
brothers  think,  however,  that  our  warriors, 
once  engaged  in  battle,  were  less  brave,  less 
strong,  less  agile  than  those  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions. My  brothers  would  be  mistaken  if  they 
thought  so.  But  what  finally  caused  the  de- 
struction of  my  nation  is,  that  the  Great  Spirit 
always  bestowed  upon  His  Huron  children 
softer  hearts,  and  eyes  that  took  less  delight  in 
the  sight  of  blood,  than  our  enemies.  Whilst 
the  Iroquois  feared  not  to  lie  in  ambush  around 
our  villages  in  order  to  secure  some  scalps,  our 
braves,  thinking  only  of  great  hunts  of  the 
caribou,  allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised 
sometimes  even  in  their  wigwams. 

"  We  were  still  more  numerous  and  stronger 
when,  in  the  summer  following  the  arrival  of 
the  great  white  chief,  my  father,  Darontal,  who 
was  the  great  captain  of  our  nation,  requested 
Your  captain  to  accompany  our  warriors,  with 


some  white  soldiers,  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Five  Nations  of  the  Iroquois.  Your  won- 
derful and  terrible  arms,  then  unknown  to  the 
children  of  the  forest,  were  of  great  assistance 
to  us.  When  the  Iroquois  saw  the  lightning 
flash  and  heard  the  thunder  roar  from  your 
arms,  and  scatter  death  through  their  ranks, 
they  ran  away  into  the  forest,  where  our  braves 
pursued  them  far.  I  remember  to  have  heard 
the  account  of  this  victory  from  my  father 
himself,  when,  after  his  return,  he  hung  up  to 
the  post  of  his  wigwam  the  scalps  of  the  ene- 
mies that  he  had  slain." 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


The  Death  of  Louise  Lateau. 


The  death  of  Louise  Lateau,  of  which  a  brief 
announcement  was  made  last  week,  occurred 
on  the  Feast  of  St.  Louis,  King  of  France,  one 
of  her  chief  patrons.  The  day  previous,  early 
in  the  morning,  she  requested  her  sister  Rosine 
to  place  near  her  bed  of  suffering  a  statuette  of 
the  holy  king.  As  her  strength  had  been  fail- 
ing visibly  for  some  months  past,  all  felt  that 
death  was  surely  approaching.  Rev.  Father 
Duclos,  a  Marist  of  Monthu9on,  brought  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  After  Holy  Communion, 
always  a  touching  ceremony,  Louise  became 
calmer,  though  she  seemed  to  be  still  in  great 
suffering.  The  right  eye  was  closed,  whilst 
the  left  remained  open,  with  an  indescribable 
expression  of  pain  and  anguish.  The  left  hand 
also  was  observed  to  be  swollen.  The  mouth  was 
partly  open,  and  cold  sweat  trickled  from  her 
worn  temples.  The  spectacle  was  profoundly 
sad,  and  the  few  that  witnessed  it  can  never 
forget  it. 

About  three  o'clock  it  was  announced  to  Lou- 
ise that  Extreme  Unction  would  be  adminis- 
tered to  her.  This  information  seemed  to  give 
her  great  pleasure.  Towards  seven  o'clock  the 
cure  entered  the  little  room  with  the  Holy  Oils. 
There  were  present  Drs.  Lecrinier  and  De  Fayt, 
the  sacristan  of  the  village  church,  and  the 
members  of  the  family.  Dr.  Lecrinier  found 
Louise  much  weakened.  Her  pulse  was  about 
one  hundred  pulsations  a  minute  ;  her  breath- 
ing, hard  and  loud.  The  swelling  had  left  her 
hand,  but  her  right  foot  was  much  swollen. 

On  Saturday  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  Louise 
herself  felt  that  death  was  coming ;  for  when 
Rosine,  her  elder  sister,  hearing  the  bell  for 
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Mass  at  the  church  of  Bois-d'Haine,  asked  her 
if  she  might  go,  Louise  made  a  negative  sign, 
•as  if  to  say,  Stay. 

For  three  weeks  Louise  had  not  spoken  to 
her  sisters  or  to  any  one.  Immediately  after 
receiving  Extreme  Unction,  she  had  a  conver- 
sation with  Rosine  and  Adeline,  who  had  so 
long  watched  over  her  with  admirable  affection 
trad  devotedness.  She  made  known  to  them 
her  last  wishes,  amongst  which  was  the  desire 
to  be  buried  simply  and  without  any  display, 
as  her  mother  had  been.  Towards  half-past 
six  a  slight  sigh  announced  that  the  work  of 
death  was  done.  Her  last  words  were,  u  Jesus, 
Mary!" 

After  the  sufferings  of  the  agony,  the  expres- 
eion  of  the  countenance  became  calm.  For  the 
first  two  days  the  corpse  preserved  this  peace- 
ful expression,  which  recalled,  vaguely,  her  ec- 
stasies. Afterwards  the  expression  of  the  worn 
countenance  was  one  of  pain  :  she  looked  like 
a  martyr.  Strange  to  say,  the  hands  remained 
white  and  flexible,  having  nothing  of  the  ri- 
gidity of  a  corpse. 

Friday,  August  the  24th,  would  have  been 
the  801*t  time  that  blood  flowed  from  Louise 
Liteau  ;  but  that  Friday  was  the  first  whereon 
she  did  not  bleed,  for  she  had  no  ecstasy. 

Louise  Lateau  was  born  on  January  29, 1850. 
She  was  therefore  thirty-three  years  and  seven 
months  old.  The  phenomena  of  which  she  was 
the  object,  and  which  have  excited  the  won- 
der and  admiration  of  the  whole  world,  lasted 
twelve  years. 

— «  »  • — 

Catholic  Notes. 

Tbe  consecration  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  W.  Riordan 
as  Coadjutor- Archbishop  of  San  Francisco,  took 
place  in  St.  James's  Church,  Chicago,  on  the  15th 
inst.  The  solemn  and  impressive  ceremony  drew 
together  a  large  number  of  bishops  and  priests  and 
a  vast  concourse  of  laymen.  The  consecrating 
prelate  was  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Feehan, 
who  was  assisted  by  Bishops  Ireland  amd  Chatard. 
The  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  L. 
Spalding,  Bishop  of  Peoria,  who  was  a  fellow-stu- 
dent with  the  newly-consecrated  Bishop  in  the 
University  of  Lonvain,  Belgium.  Bishop  Spalding 
eloquently  portrayed  the  duties  of  the  episcopal 
office,  and  commended  the  good  qualities  of  the 
new  prelate  and  his  superior  fitness  for  the  digmity 
to  which  he  had  been  raised.  After  Mass,  Bishop 
Riordan  proceeded  down  through  the  church  and 
imparted  his  blessing  to  the  large  congregation. 


In  the  evening/after  Solemn  Vespers,  celebrated 
by  Bishop  Riordan,  a  committee  representative  of 
his  late  parishioners  waited  upon  him,  and,  after 
delivering  a  beautiful  address,  presented  a  hand- 
some purse  as  a  "  slight  testimonial  of  esteem  and 
affection."  All  were  greatly  affected,  for  few  pastors 
have  been  more  loved  than  Father  Riordan.  But 
though  the  parishioners  of  St.  James's  naturally 
feel  deep  regret  at  his  departure,  they  cannot  but 
be  rejoiced  at  his  elevation  to  the  hierarchy,  by 
which  he  is  placed  in  a  wider  field  to  exercise  the 
great  powers  with  which  God  has  blessed  him. 


Consoling  news  comes  from  Mgr.  Bracco,  Patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem.  In  1876  this  prelate  sent  mis- 
sionaries to  Karac,  capital  of  the  land  of  Moab, 
where  there  is  a  large  population  of  dissenting 
Greeks.  Nearly  200  schismatics,  an  entire  tribe, 
having  been  instructed  by  the  priests,  have  now 
returned  to  the  Church.  As  this  country  is  in  a  state 
of  anarchy,  it  is  often  at  war  with  the  neighboring 
Arabs.  After  a  severe  conflict  between  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  Mussulmans,  a  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, including  many  Catholics,  resolved  to  emi- 
grate. Mgr.  Bracco  obtained  for  them  the  ruins 
and  the  territory  of  Madaba,  where  missionaries 
have  been  residing  since  1880.  A  year  ago  the 
schismatics  remaining  at  Karac  begged  some  of 
the  missionaries  of  Madaba  to  come  amongst  them. 
This  year  their  petition  was  so  earnest  that  it  was 
acceded  to.  A  priest  went  to  Karac,  and  found  the 
people  very  well  disposed.  More  than  500  schis- 
matics asked  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church,  and 
many  others  show  a  disposition  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample.   

Among  the  Lutheran  relics  exhibited  the  other 
day  at  the  British  Museum  wm  one  of  the  very 
documents,  commonly  called  Indulgences,  which 
Tetzel  sold,  or,  as  we  prefer  to  say,  gave  by  way  of 
receipt  for  certain  alms  offered  to  God.  Our  Prot- 
estant friends  may  be  supposed  to  know  by  this 
time  that  an  Indulgence  does  not  deal  with  the 
spiritual  guilt  of  sin,  still  less  give  license  to  com- 
mit sin  ;  but  only  recognizes  and  chronicles  the 
truth  that  man  may  lessen,  by  special  acts  of  faith 
and  of  charity,  the  temporal  punishment  which 
sine,  duly  repented  of,  may  still  deserve.  That 
Tetzel  did  his  work  in  a  clumsy  manner — that  there 
was  something  of  what  Tennyson  called  "  a  hawker 
of  holy  things  "  about  him—  has  been  asserted  even 
among  Catholics  :  but  it  is  his  adversary,  and,  so 
far  as  we  know,  his  adversary  alone,  who  asserts 
that  the  friar  and  his  comrades  proclaimed  that 
anybody  who  gave  the  alms  towards  the  building 
of  St..  Peter's  which  entitled  him  to  a  copy  of  this 
document,  won  also  the  right  to  enter  heaven.  If 
it  is  so  easy,  even  in  the  political  life  of  these  days, 
when  fifty  reporters  are  taking  down  your  words, 
for  partisans  to  misinterpret  and  to  misrepresent 
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one  another,  the  danger  of  such  confusion  must 
have  been  a  thousand  times  greater  in  those  stormy 
times,  and  among  men  who  were  neither  scrupu- 
lous nor  frank — if  they  were  men  like  Martin 
Luther.  It  remains,  however,  that  the  activity  of 
Tetzel  and  his  followers,  who  overflowed  from  the 
churches  into  the  market-places,  and  who  gained 
on  the  alms  they  collected  that  vulgar  thing  which 
permeates  modern  commerce — a  commission — was 
the  cause  of  scandal  to  pious  Catholics.  It  was,  there- 
fore, easily  made  a  ground  of  complaint  against 
the  Court  of  Rome  by  monks  who,  like  the  Augus- 
tinians  at  Wittemberg,  began  by  being  merely 
jealous  of  Tetzel's  official  successes,  and  were  led 
almost  insensibly  on  into  opposition  to  Catholic 
truths  ;  as  well  as  by  men  who  were  eager  for  any 
excuse  to  quarrel  with  a  creed  which  imposed  upon 
their  passions  so  many  irksome  restraints. 

And  that  the  Reformation  gave  the  populace 
what  it  wanted  by  way  of  license,  we  know  on  the 
testimony  of  those  who  looked  on,  sometimes  with 
dismay,  at  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  But  what 
about  the  leaders  of  this  motley  throng  ? — did  they 
really  fall  into  the  corruption  into  which  their 
followers  fell  ?  One  act  alone  disproves,  at  once 
and  forever,  the  hollowness  and  the  hypocrisy  of 
their  agitation  against  Indulgences — we  mean  the 
granting  by  Luther  himself  of  an  Indulgence  of 
the  kind  which  Protestants  of  the  old  school  be- 
lieved all  Catholic  Indulgences  to  be,  but  which  no 
Catholic  Indulgence  ever  was— a  permission  to  sin. 
It  happened  in  this  wise  :  "  Philip,  Landgrave  of 
He.sse,  one  of  the  greatest  friends  of  Luther,  had 
married  Catharine  of  Saxony — a  princess  who  was 
both  accomplished  and  beautiful,  but  who  did  not 
win  the  constancy  of  her  fickle  lord.  After  paying 
doubtful  attentions  in  various  quarters,  Philip 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Marguerite  de  Stael, 
which  he  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  dissolve. 
How  he  could  continue  it,  and  yet  be  a  good  Lu- 
theran, was  the  difficult — yet  not,  after  all,  so  very 
difficult — problem  which  he  had  to  solve.  The  most 
decent  way,  he  thought,  would  be  to  call  both  the 
ladies  his  wives.  And  in  a  letter  to  Luther  he  sup- 
plicates the  Protestant  Fathers  to  make  things 
pleasant,  for  him.  Moreover,  he  makes  liberal  of- 
fers— more  liberal  than  any  which  ever  delighted 
Tetzel's  ears.  '  Let  them  grant  me,'  he  says, '  in 
the  name  of  God  what  I  ask,  so  that  I  may  be  able 
to  live  and  die  more  cheerfully  for  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel,  and  be  more  ready  to  defend  it.  I  engage 
to  perform,  on  my  part,  all  that  may  be  required 
of  me  in  reason,  whether  as  regards  the  property  of 
convents,  or  matters  of  a  similar  description.'  And 
the  Protestant  Doctors  of  Divinity,  as  they  were 
called,  did  not  think  they  were  condescending  when 
they  stooped  to  the  infamous  transaction.  Bucer 
conducted  the  negotiation,  Melancthon  drafted  the 
reply,  and  Luther  approved  it.  'If  your  High- 
ness is  determined,' they  tell  Philip,  'to  marry  a 


second  wife,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be 
done  secretly ' — wherein  we  have  the  origin  of  the 
tradition,  still  vital  in  certain  phases  of  Protes- 
tantism, that  a  sin  is  sinful  only  when  it  is  found 
out.  The  Reformers  are  frank  in  this  at  least — in 
the  betrayal  of  their  want  of  frankness.  This  se- 
crecy, they  say,  will  save  scandal ;  and  even  if  ru- 
mors of  the  incident  fly  about, '  the  most  enlight- 
ened of  the  community  will  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
story'  !  Moreover,  a  pious  interpolation  assures 
Philip  that '  we  ought  not  to  care  greatly  for  what 
the  world  will  say,  provided  our  own  conscience  is 
clear ' !  Thus  it  was  that  the  espousals  of  Philip 
and  Marguerite  de  Stael  took  place  in  the  Castle 
of  Rothenburg — an  event  concerning  which  his 
unfortunate  wife  might  have  forestalled  Madame 
Roland's  apostrophe,  by  crying  from  the  depths  of 
a  broken  heart, '  Oh,  Conscience  !  what  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name ! '"  —  Weekly  Register  (Lon- 
don). 

The  Catholics  in  Australia,  on  the  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria,  "  could  have  been  almost  counted 
on  one's  fingers."  There  is  now  a  Catholic  laity 
there  of  600,000  strong,  attending  800  churches, 
and  receiving  the  ministrations  of  400  priests  and 
16  bishops.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing examples  of  the  vigorous  growth  of  Catholicity 
which  can  be  instanced. 


By  far  the  best  sketch  of  the  late  Father  Burke 
that  has  yet  appeared  (at  least  the  best  that  has 
come  under  our  notice)  is  published  in  the  current 
number  of  The  Month.  It  is  so  excellent,  and  con- 
tains so  much  that  is  new,  we  feel  obliged  to  lay  it 
before  our  readers.  It  will  appear  next  week. 


Professor  Gilbert,  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Louvain,  has  been  awarded  the  grand  diploma  of 
honor,  the  highest  distinction  allowed  at  the  Am- 
sterdam Exhibition,  for  his  "  Barogyroscope,"  an 
ingenious  instrument  for  supplying  the  mechan- 
ical proofs  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 


Mr.  P.  V.  Hickey,  of  the  Catholic  Review,  was  a 
welcome  visitor  at  Notre  Dame  last  week.  There 
must  be  few  places  where  this  estimable  Catholic 
gentleman  has  more  numerous  friends,  or  where 
his  excellent  journal  is  held  in  higher  esteem  than 
at  Notre  Dame.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Re- 
view is  steadily  increasing  in  circulation,  and  that 
its  efficient  editor  is  beginning  to  see  his  way  clearly 
for  a  new  departure  long  contemplated. 


It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the*  eminent  Ger- 
man Protestant  historian,  Johann  Frederick  Boh- 
mer,  wrote  in  1850 : 

"Would  to  God  that  the  next  Pope,  who  has  been 
predicted  as  a  lumen  de  coelo,  would  look  upon  the 
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truth-loving,  serious  science  of  history,  as  a  '  light  from 
Heaven '  in  the  darkness  and  errors  of  the  want  of  prin- 
ciple of  the  present  day  !  " 

The  "  next  Pope  "  has  come  in  the  person  of  Leo 
XIII,  and  after  perusing  his  remarkable  letter  to 
the  three  Cardinals  on  this  very  subject,  the  words 
of  Btihmer  read  as  little  less  than  prophetic. — Lon- 
don Tablet.  

We  notice  that  "  Doctors  of  the  Church  "  is  go- 
ing the  rounds  again.  Some  one  ought  to  take  the 
trouble  to  revise  it.  St.  Francis  de  Sales  has  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Doctor  since  the  piece  was  first 
published.  

The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Reilly,  whose  death  oc- 
curred recently  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  is  recom- 
mended to  the  prayers  of  the  readers  of  THE  "AvE 
MARIA." 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


New  Publications. 

THE  SKBAPHIC  OCTAVE  ;  or,  Spiritual  Retreat  of 
Eight  Days  for  All  the  Children  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi.  Adapted  for  the  Use  of  All  Religious.  From 
the  Latin  of  Rev.  P.  F.  .Emilius  Nieberle,  0.  S.  F. 
St.  Louis :  Published  by  B.  Herder,  17  South  Fifth 
Street.  1883. 

To  some  it  may  seem  that  we  have  already  books 
enough  furnishing  subject  matter  for  retreats ; 
however,  we  rarely  examine  one  of  them  without 
discovering  in  it  some  excellencies  peculiar  to  itself. 
Although  this  work  was  especially  written  for  the 
children  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  it  has  been  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  religious  in  general.  The  great 
truths,  "  ever  ancient,  ever  new,"  are,  of  course,  the 
ones  offered  for  consideration  ;  and  as  it  is  only  by 
frequent  and  fervent  meditation  on  them  that  we 
may  realize  the  importance  of  saving  our  immor- 
tal souls,  it  is  well  to  have  numerous  books  vari- 
ously presenting  these  all-important  subjects. 

Members  of  religious  communities  are  not  the 
only  ones  that  have  souls  to  save,  hence  we  find 
well  instructed  Catholics  in  the  world  retiring  for 
a  week  each  year  to  "  make  a  retreat."  Would  that 
this  laudable  custom  was  more  general  in  our  coun- 
try ;  then  would  books  like  this  be  better  known 
and  appreciated.  Who  will  have  the  merit  of  inau- 
gurating "monthly  retreats"  for  the  laity  in  this 
country,  thus  giving  to  the  Church  militant  more 
enlightened,  devoted,  and  earnest,  practical  Catho- 
lic men  and  women  ?  With  such  a  help  as  Father 
Nieberle  furnishes  in  the  volume  before  us  a  most 
profitable  octave  can  be  spent,  and,  if  performed  in 
the  spirit  of  the  saintly  and  eloquent  author,  will 
be  sure  to  bring  a  sweet  peace  to  the  soul. 

GARLAND  OF  FESTIVAL  SONGS.  For  Two  and  Three 
Voices,  with  Piano  Accompaniment.  Composed  by 


John  Wiegand.   With  English  and  German  Words. 
New  York  :  J.  Fischer  &  Bro  ,  226  E.  4th  St. 

Our  music  teachers  will  find  this  excellent  col- 
lection of  songs  one  of  the  most  useful  publications 
that  could  be  procured,  as  they  must  have  often 
expressed  a  wish  for  just  such  pieces  as  it  contains. 
We  feel  sure  we  do  a  service  to  the  directors  of 
schools  in  calling  attention  to  this  artistic  Garland, 
from  which  so  many  appropriate  selections  may  be 
made  for  musical  festivities.  The  work  comprises 
35  large  octavo  pages.  Of  the  English  songs  it  is 
enough  to  state  that  they  are  from  the  graceful  pen 
of  Miss  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly. 

VADE  MECUM  AD  INFIBMOS,  Pro  Missionariis  Amer- 
icas Septentr.  Continens  Preces  lingua  Anglica  et 
Germanica  pro  cura  infirmorum  utilee.  S.  Ludovici. 
1883.  Apud  B.  Herder,  17  S.  Fifth  Street. 

Priests  on  the  mission  will  find  this  little  "  Vade 
Mecum  "  a  real  treasure.  It  is  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, as  it  contains  the  instructions  and  all  the 
prayers  needed  in  administering  the  Sacraments 
proper  for  the  sick  and  dying.  There  are  also  ex- 
hortations and  litanies  in  Latin,  English  and  Ger- 
man. The  printing  is  excellent. 

— From  Messrs.  Fischer  we  have  also  received 
Missa  Jesu  Remdeptor,  in  G,  for  two,  three,  or  four 
voices,  with  organ  accompaniment,  by  Joseph  Pe- 
dross.  It  is  highly  devotional,  not  too  difficult,  and 
possesses  the  merit  of  having  the  different  parts 
nicely  combined. 

Obituary. 

It  was  with  sincere  regret  that  we  learned,  last 
week,  from  our  travelling  agent  onjthe  Pacific  coast, 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  P.  Mclntire,  of  San  Francisco. 
The  sad  event  occurred  in  that  city  on  the  2d  inst. 
The  deceased  was  a  native  of  County  Louth,  Ire- 
land, but  had  been  a  resident  of  San  Francisco  for 
many  years.  Possessed  of  noble  traits,  he  was  es- 
teemed by  all  who  knew  him,  and  is  deeply  regretted 
by  numerous  friends.  A  sincere  and  devout  Chris- 
tian, his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  our  holy  religion 
were  earnest  and  unceasing.  THE  "Avs  MARIA  " 
loses  in  him  one  of  its  most  devoted  friends.  We 
should  be  ungrateful  indeed  were  we  to  forget  his 
services,  or  to  fail  in  recommending  so  dutiful  a  son 
of  the  Church,  whose  Sacraments  and  sweet  bene- 
dictions cheered  the  last  moments  of  his  useful  and 
edifying  life,  to  the  special  prayers  of  the  readers 
of  the  magazine  for  the  interest  of  which  he  labored 
with  so  much  zeal  and  disinterestedness.  The  fam- 
ily of  the  deceased  have  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
their  great  loss.  We  hope  that  the  remembrance 
of  his  good  life  will  assuage  their  sorrow  and 
strengthen  the  assurance  of  his  eternal  happiness. 

May  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  de- 
parted reef  in  peace ! 
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youth's  Department. 


David  Salmon's  Spectacles. 


I. 

I  HE  rising  sun  was  just  gilding 
the  landscape  as  I  went  out  of 
the  house,  clothed  from  head  to 
foot  in  bran  new  garments.  1 
was  not  a  little  proud  of  my  blue 
cloth  vest,  my  corduroy  pantaloons, 
and,  above  all,  of  my  leather  wal- 
let, which  contained  all  that  a  scholar 
could  wish  for,  in  the  shape  of  ink, 
books,  pens,  and  paper.  I  made  my  new  boots 
ring  on  the  pavement  so  loud  that  the  cooper 
Dieburg,  who  sat  before  his  door  putting  a 
hoop  about  an  old  cask,  looked  up  and  said, 
"  Good-day  ! "  in  a  more  deferential  tone  than 
usual.  "  Where  is  he  going,  so  early  in  the 
morning  ?  "  I  heard  him  say  to  himself,  as  1 
turned  the  corner  of  the  house. 

J£  was  a  memorable  day.  I  was  going  to 
«cjiooi  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  I  was  ten 
years  old,  yet  I  did  not  know  how  to  read  or 
write.  At  first  a  fever,  followed  by  a  long 
convalescence,  had  caused  the  delay  ;  and  then 
winter  had  come,  and  the  roads  were  so  bad. 
It  was  two  miles  at  least  to  St.  Julian.  The 
tenderness  of  my  grandmother  had  invented  a 
thousand  excuses  in  favor  of  the  child  "  who 
had  been  so  ill,"  until  one  fine  day  the  teacher 
came  in  person  to  claim  me.  "  It  is  disgrace- 
ful," he  said,  "  that  the  child  of  a  notary  should 
not  know  how  to  read  at  ten  years  of  age  ! " 

Spring  had  come  ;  the  cold  had  passed  ;  al- 
ready the  woods  were  blue  with  hyacinths,  and 
the  swallows  were  coming  back  to  their  sum- 
mer quarters  on  the  roof  of  the  church. 

II. 

So  I  started.  My  first  morning's  experience 
was  cruel.  My  grandmother,  who  feared  the 
wind  and  the  sun,  had  forced  me  to  wear  an 
immense  hat  with  a  visor,  that  she  had  made 
from  her  own  design.  Moreover,  great  flaps 
of  black  cloth  fell  from  the  hat  all  around,  as 
low  as  the  middle  of  my  back,  and  buttoned 
beneath  my  chin.  I  leave  you  to  imagine  the 
laughs  and  jokes  with  which  I  was  assailed, 
especially  when  it  was  known  that  "  the  new 
boy,  with  the  hat,  didn't  know  A  from  B." 

"  How  he  hides  hig  donkey  ears  ! "  said  one; 


"  Listen,  he  is  going  to  begin  now  ! "  said  an- 
other. 

The  teacher  (and  this  was  for  me  the  worst 
of  my  humiliations)  had  placed  me  beside  a  lit- 
tle eight-year-old  boy,  very  small  of  his  age, 
and  who  scarcely  came  to  my  waist.  I  was  as 
far  advanced  in  stature  as  I  was  deficient  in 
education.  "  Take  charge  of  the  new-comer, 
David,"  said  the  master,  pleasantly,  "  and  see 
that  his  wants  are  attended  to  as  I  should  my- 
self." 

David  Salmon  was  the  son  of  a  poor  widow 
whom  my  grandmother  sometimes  employed 
by  the  day.  He  was  the  youngest  but  the 
cleverest  of  all  the  class.  When  called  to 
the  blackboard,  he  performed  the  most  com- 
plicated sums  in  division  almost  at  a  stroke. 
Never  a  fault  in  his  recitations,  never  a  blot  in 
his  copy-book.  But  what  attention  he  paid  ! 
his  little  eyes,  of  no  particular  color,  always 
fixed  on  the  master,  whose  every  word  he 
seemed  to  drink  in.  In  spite  of  his  plain  feat- 
ures and  crooked  shoulders,  his  red  hair  and 
his  white  cheeks,  when  I  saw  him,  ruler  in 
hand,  pointing  out  on  the  .map  the  rivers  of 
Asia,  the  gulfs  and  bays  of  Europe,  etc.,  etc., 
he  suddenly  grew  in  my  eyes,  and  his  red  hair 
became  a  sort  of  scientific  aureole  about  his 
head. 

III. 

"  How  lucky  Salmon  is  ! "  I  said  one  day,  on 
going  out  of  school,  to  a  tall  boy  who  had  made 
advances  to  me  about  lunch  time.  I  had  in 
my  satchel  some  nice  sandwiches,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  should  be  judging  rashly  in  ascribing 
to  the  said  sandwiches  the  honor  of  the  ad- 
vances. Out  of  three  he  ate  two,  certain  proof 
that  he  found  them  to  his  taste. 

"  Lucky  ! "  he  repeated,  snapping  his  fingers 
in  disdainful  pity,  "  that  little  humpback,  who 
can't  set  a  trap  or  climb  a  tree !  Thin  as  a 
cuckoo,  red  as  a  carrot,  and  his  face  all  freckles 
like  a  trout-skin  ! " 

I  smiled. 

"As  we  are  speaking  of  trout,"  he  continued, 
"if  you  like,  we  will  go  to-morrow  to  Hohen- 
wald.  My  father  has  been  asked  there  by  the 
hotel-keeper,  who  expects  a  great  many  travel- 
lers." 

"But  school  ?"  I  objected,  timjdly. 

"  Bah  !  school !  Oh,  you  don't  know  what 
fun  it  is  !  Besides,  if  we  go  very  early  we  can 
see  something,  and  be  back  at  ten  o'clock." 

I  did  not  dare  to  reply,  for  this  Gaspard  Die- 
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tricks  had  acquired  a  marked  influence  upon 
me.  I  feared  him,  and  I  admired  him.  No 
'one  could  make  a  captured  June- bug  walk  so 
well  on  paper  as  he ;  no  one  could  take  the 
bark  off  the  young  shoots  of  the  trees  so  well 
as  he ;  DO  one  could  catch  birds  and  squirrels 
so  well  as  he,  in  traps  of  his  own  invention.  If 
he  had  bestowed  half  as  much  labor  on  his 
copy-book,  he  would  have  been  a  very  hand- 
some writer.  In  short,  while  he  was  the  most 
ignorant  boy  in  the  class,  except  myself,  he 
led  us  all,  and  we  were  willing  subjects.  What 
did  the  poor  little  David,  with  his  bays,  and 
straits,  amount  to,  beside  this  great  Goliah, 
strong,  agile,  and  muscular,  who  seemed  to 
rule  even  Nature  ? 

IV. 

The  valley  of  Hohenwald  is  picturesque. 
How  many  times,  since  arriving  at  an  age  ca- 
pable of  appreciation,  have  I  seated  myself  on 
the  mossy  rocks,  at  the  base  of  which  the  tor- 
rent whirls,  while  from  the  summit  the  pines 
in  their  proud  old  age  hold  themselves  erect, 
letting  their  roots  hang  over  the  abyss  !  But 
on  that  day  I  paid  no  heed  to  the  romantic. 
Gaspard  had  come  to  meet  me  at  the  garden- 
gate,  and  I  thought  he  looked  very  fine  in  his 
old,  brimless  straw-hat,  which  covered  his 
shaggy  pate,  and  his  torn  pantaloons  held  up 
by  twine  suspenders.  It  is  true  that,  in  honor 
of  the  festival,  he  had  fastened  a  long  cock's 
feather  in  a  tuft  of  down  to  his  hat.  Such  as 
he  was,  I  was  delighted  to  follow  his  lead  to 
the  catching  of  trout. 

Truly  it  might  have  been  called  a  hunt  rather 
than  a  fishing  excursion,  for  no  net,  rod,  or 
line,  was  used.  Armed  with  old  sabres,  or  sticks, 
legs  and  arms  bare,  the  fishers  crawl  down  the 
rocks  on  the  margin  of  the  cascades,  and  wade 
into  the  water  to  look  for  the  fish.  A  willow 
hedge,  through  which  only  the  little  trout  can 
pass,  is  placed  several  yards  below  the  fall. 
Gaspard  and  I  did  as  the  others,  beating  the 
water  behind  the  great  mossy  stones  where  the 
trout  lie  in  ambuscade,  and  when  the  poor  fish, 
terrified,  bewildered,  tries  to  swim  off,  he  is 
caught  by  hand.  The  fisherman  holds  it  firm, 
spite  of  its  frantic  efforts  to  get  clear,  and  lays 
it  on  the  grass  beside  the  women,  who  wait 
near  by  with  great  baskets.  Poor  creatures  ! 
They  tumble  about  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
sun,  beating  the  air  with  their  tails,  and  then 
they  are  quiet;  the  end  has  come  for  them.  The 
next  time  they  appear,  it  will  be  at  the  hotel 


table,  with  a  bunch  of  rosemary  between  their 
fins,  and  set  off  with  parsley. 

V. 

There  was  no  question  of  school  that  day. 
We  were  invited  to  take  part  in  a  frugal  re- 
past, which  seemed  to  me  the  most  delicious  I 
had  ever  tasted  : — an  omelet,  made  over  a  fire 
of  fragrant  pine  wood  ;  mountain  strawberries, 
and  a  great  stone  duck  painted  with  flowers, 
whence  flowed  an  inexhaustible  stream  of  cool 
water. 

On  the  morrow  of  that  day  of  pleasure,  school 
seemed  more  insipid  and  dull  than  ever  ;  I 
thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  escape  school 
hours,  and  I  succeeded  so  well  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  I  was  obliged  to  appear  before  a 
tribunal,  composed  of  my  grandmother,  my  o!4- 
est  uncle,  and  my  teacher.  I  was  informed  that, 
if  there  was  not  a  marked  improvement  in  my 
conduct  during  the  next  fortnight,  I  should  be 
forbidden  entirely  to  associate  with  Dietricks. 
It  was  a  frightful  threat;  Gaspard  was  so  enter- 
taining, knew  how  to  invent  so  many  games. 
I  was  dismayed,  but  not  in  the  least  repentant. 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  "  I  said  to  my  comrade  on 
the  following  morning.  "  I  feel  very  unhappy. 
Reading  is  such  a  bore,  and  nevertheless  I  must 
learn  to  read.  You  can  think  up  so  many 
things,  why  can 't  you  help  me  in  this  ?  " 

Gaspard  was  silent  a  few  moments.  "  I  have 
it ! "  he  exclaimed,  looking  at  me  somewhat 
slyly,  as  though  to  mark  the  effect  of  his  words. 
"  If  you  want  to  know  as  much  as  David,  get 
some  spectacles  ;  that 's  the  secret  of  it  all." 

I  have  forgotten  to  state  that  the  little 
humpback  was  very  near-sighted. 

"  Spectacles  ! "  I  cried.  "  What  use  are  they 
to  a  person  that  has  good  eyes  ?  " 

"How  silly  you  arej"  he  continued,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders.  "  Haven't  you  ever  noticed 
that  all  learned  people  wear  glasses  ?  Look  at 
the  pastor,  the  teacher,  the  mayor,  the  justice 
of  the  peace ;  and,  without  going  farther,  look 
at  your  grandmother  and  your  uncles." 

"  It  is  so,"  I  said,  becoming  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  his  remarks. 

"  Moreover,"  he  continued,  "  did  you  ever  see 
ignorant  people — those  that  plough  and  reap, 
and  those  that  hunt  and  fish,  those  that  break 
stones  on  the  road — wear  spectacles  ?  Never ! " 

"  That 's  true,"  I  replied,  quite  overwhelmed 
by  his  knowledge  of  life  and  affairs. 

"  Well,  then,  get  some  spectacles ;  and  the 
next  time  I  see  you,  tell  me  how  they  work." 
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"I  should  like  to,  but  how  can  I  ?" 

"  Have  you  any  money  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"About  how  much?" 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  When  they  give 
me  any,  I  put  it  in  a  little  bank  to  keep  till  my 
First  Communion,  when  I  shall  buy  a  watch." 

"  Well,  then,  bring  the  bank  to  school  to- 
morrow.   After  class  we  will  visit  the  stores, 
where  we  can  find  what  we  want." 
VI. 

The  noon  Angelus  was  ringing  from  the 
tower  of  old  St.  Julian  when  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  village. 

"  Stop  now,"  said  Dietricks,  in  the  authori- 
tative tone  which  I  had  allowed  him  to  assume 
toward  me.  "  We  must  break  the  bank." 

I  felt  a  little  pull  at  my  heart-strings  when 
I  saw  him  dash  it  against  a  stone ;  it  was  not 
for  the  money,  but  for  the  bank  itself.  It  was 
a  little  cask,  artistically  painted,  and  on  the 
top  of  it  sat  a  monkey  with  a  merry  face.  As 
for  Gaspard,  he  flushed  with  pleasure  when  the 
bright  new  pieces  of  money  rolled  out. 

"Oh  !  oh  !"  he  cried,  "there  go  two  of  the 
biggest  into  the  brook  !  Real  dollars  !  Never 
mind  :  I  '11  get  them  by  and  by  ;  we  Ve  got 
enough  here  for  the  present." 

On  each  side  of  the  principal  street  of  the 
town  were  numerous  stores,  where  all  sorts  of 
refreshments  were  sold.  Dietricks  ate  some- 
thing at  each,  and  wished  to  enter  them  all. 
"As  long  as  we  have  got  some  money ! "  he  re- 
peated continually.  I  dared  not  object,  and  I 
followed  him  about  wherever  he  went ;  but  I 
was  inwardly  sad  and  sorrowful,  and  could  not 
enter  into  his  gaiety.  Was  it  melancholy  or 
remorse  ?  I  could  not  say.  The  money  was  cer- 
tainly my  own  ;  nevertheless,  had  I  not  acted 
like  a  thief  in  taking  the  bank  by  stealth  from 
my  grandmother's  room  ? 

Gaspard  finally  bought  himself  a  nice  cap 
trimmed  with  gold  braid.  What  could  I  do  ? 
he  had  the  purse.  Still  I  dared  to  mention  my 
spectacles. 

"  True,  true,"  he  said  ;  "  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  them." 

Just  then  he  pushed  me  up  to  a  horrid  little 
stand,  and  himself  withdrew  a  few  steps.  I  was 
very  much  frightened.  "Some  spectacles — 
good  spectacles,  please,"  I  finally  said  to  the 
woman  in  charge. 

"  For  yourself,  my  little  man  ?  " 

"Yes,  madam." 


"Try  this  number." 

While  I  tried  to  steady  the  enormous  spec- 
tacles on  my  small  nose,  she  took  up  an  old 
prayer-book  in  very  small  print,  holding  it  first 
near,  and  then  at  a  distance,  in  order  to  discover 
if  I  were  near  or  far-sighted. 

"Can  you  see?" 

"  Nothing  at  all ;  it  is  as  if  there  were  a  fog 
before  my  eyes." 

"  They  are  not  strong  enough  :  try  No.  7." 

But  L  could  make  nothing  of  No.  7,  or  No. 
9,  or  10,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  of  the  others ;  it  was 
in  vain  that  she  ransacked  her  whole  stock. 

"  Step  here,"  she  said  to  her  husband,  who 
came  in  with  a  package  under  his  arm  ;  "  here 
is  a  little  gentleman  hard  to  suit,  yet  we  have 
the  best  goods  that  are  made." 

"  Let  us  see,"  said  the  husband,  who  wished 
to  begin  at  the  beginning. 

But  he  did  not  find  it  necessary.  Mayhap 
he  had  noticed  my  embarrassed  countenance  ; 
perhaps  he  had  heard  the  stifled  laughter  of 
that  traitor  Gaspard,  who  had  edged  nearer  and 
nearer  in  order  to  enjoy  the  success  of  his  joke ; 
at  all  events,  he  suddenly  put  his  hand  under 
my  chin,  forced  me  to  raise  my  head,  and,  look- 
ing me  in  the  eye,  said  :  "  Do  you  know  how 
to  read,  anyway  ?  " 

"  That's  rich,  rich  ! "    cried  Dietricks,  run- 
ning away  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 
VII. 

As  I  moved  away  from  the  stand,  looking 
quite  abashed,  I  met  little  David. 

"  I  was  looking  for  you,"  he  said,  thrusting 
his  hand  in  his  pocket.  "  Here  are  your  two 
dollars  that  I  found  in  the  brook  after  you  left. 
I  was  getting  my  lesson  behind  the  hedge,  and 
I  heard  the  conversation  between  you  and  Gas- 
pard. The  water  is  so  clear  that  I  had  not 
much  difficulty  in  getting  them." 

And  they  were  all  that  remained  of  my  fine 
bank  !  In  vain  did  I  urge  David  to  keep  at  least 
one  of  the  pieces  for  himself.  Nevertheless,  from 
that  day  forth  we  became  fast  friends,  and  if  I 
was  able  to  read  tolerably  well  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  I  owed  it  more  to  him  than  to  all 
the  solicitude  of  our  worthy  master. 

On  arriving  home  I  related  my  sad  adventure 
to  my  grandmother,  hurling  epithet  upon  epi- 
thet at  Gaspard.  "  He's  a  liar  ! "  I  cried  vehe- 
mently ;  "  he's  a  thief !  a  thief ! " 

"An  idle  boy,  my  child,  say,  once  for  all,"  said 
my  grandmother,  gently.  "  You  know  it  now, 
I  am  sure  :  idleness  is  the  parent  of  all  vice." 
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Encyclical   Letter. 


To  OUR  VENERABLE  BRETHREN,  ALL  THE  PATRI- 
ARCHS, PRIMATES,  ARCHBISHOPS,  AND  BISHOPS  OF 
THE  CATHOLIC  WORLD  HAVING  GRACE  AND  COM- 
MUNION WITH  THE  APOSTOLICAL  SEE. 

(gRNERABLE  BRETHREN,  HEALTH  AND 
APOSTOLICAL  BENEDICTION: — The  office 
of  the  Supreme  Apostleship  which  We 
exercise,  and  the  exceedingly  difficult  condition 
of  the  times,  daily  admonish  Us  more  power- 
fully and  impel  Us  to  watch  more  solicitiously, 
the  graver  the  calamities  are  that  afflict  the 
Church,  for  her  protection  and  safety.  Where- 
fore, whilst  endeavoring  as  much  as  in  Us  lies 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Church,  and  to 
avert  and  repel  the  dangers  that  threaten  or 
surround  her,  We  are  careful  to  implore  the 
divine  assistance,  by  which  alone  Our  labors 
and  cares  can  have  a  successful  issue.  To  this 
purpose  We  judge  nothing  better  or  more  effi- 
cacious than  by  religious  rites  and  devotion  to 
lay  the  great  Mother  of  God  under  obligations 
to  Us,  who,  being  the  mediator  of  our  peace 
with  God  and  the  distributor  of  heavenly 
graces,  is  placed  in  the  highest  authority  and 
on  the  summit  of  glory  in  heaven  in  order 
that  she  may  communicate  to  men  struggling 
through  so  many  labors  and  dangers  towards 
that  eternal  city,  the  assistance  of  her  patron- 
age. Therefore,  those  anniversaries  being  now 
at  hand  on  which  are  commemorated  very 
many  and  very  great  benefits  received  by  the 
Christian  people  through  the  prayers  of  the  Ro- 
sary of  Mary,  it  is  Our  will  that  these  prayers 
be  addressed  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  this  year 
with  special  earnestness  by  the  whole  Catho- 
lic world,  in  order  that  through  her  interces- 
sion we  may  happily  experience  that  her  divine 


Son  is  appeased  and  has  mitigated  our  evils. 
We  have,  therefore,  judged  it  expedient,  vener- 
able brethren,  to  address  to  you  this  epistle,  in 
order  that,  knowing  Our  intentions,  you  may 
by  your  authority  and  zeal  excite  the  piety  of 
the  faithful  to  carry  them  out  religiously. 

It  has  always  been  the  usual  and  principal 
care  of  Catholics  in  times  of  difficulty  to  fly  to 
Mary  and  to  repose  their  trust  in  her  maternal 
goodness.  And  by  this  is  shown  the  firm  faith 
and  undoubting  confidence  always  reposed  in 
the  Mother  of  God  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
And  indeed  that  Virgin  free  from  original  sin, 
the  chosen  Mother  of  God,  and  by  this  as- 
sociated in  the  salvation  of  mankind,  has  such 
grace  and  power  with  her  Son  that  neither 
human  nor  angelical  being  has  ever  attained 
or  can  attain  a  greater.  And  as  to  her  it  is 
sweet  and  very  agreeable  to  help  and  comfort 
all  that  implore  her  aid,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  she  will  much  more  readily  grant  the  pe- 
titions of  the  universal  Church,  nay,  that  she 
is,  as  it  were,  eager  to  do  so. 

But  this  great  and  unlimited  confidence  in 
the  august  Queen  of  Heaven  shines  forth  more 
clearly  when  the  increasing  power  of  error,  or 
the  overflowing  corruption  of  morals,  or  the 
assaults  of  powerful  adversaries,  seem  to  place 
the  Church  militant  of  God  in  danger.  The 
histories  of  olden  and  of  more  recent  times, 
and  some  of  the  more  solemn  festivals  of  the 
Church,  remind  Us  of  the  public  and  private 
supplications  and  vows  to  the  Mother  of  God, 
as  well  as  the  assistance  granted  by  her,  and 
the  tranquillity  and  peace  bestowed  by  God. 
Hence  those  remarkable  titles  by  which  Cath- 
olic people  have  saluted  her,  as  the  Help  of 
Christians,  the  Aid- bearer,  the  Consoler,  the 
Mighty  in  war,  the  Conqueror,  the  Peace-ma- 
ker :  amongst  which  is  to  be  specially  mentioned 
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that  solemn  title  of  the  Rosary  by  which  the 
eminent  benefits  conferred  by  her  on  all  Chris- 
tendom are  commemorated  to  all  future  ages. 
No  one  of  you,  venerable  brethren,  but  knows 
how  much  trouble  and  mourning  the  Albigen- 
sian  heresy  inflicted  on  the  holy  Church  of  God 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  These 
heretics,  deriving  their  doctrines  from  the  sect 
of  Manicheans,  had  filled  the  southern  por- 
tions of  Gaul  and  other  regions  of  the  Catholic 
world  with  their  pernicious  errors,  and,  spread- 
ing the  terror  of  their  arms,  attempted  to  es- 
tablish a  wide  despotism  for  themselves  on  the 
misfortunes  and  ruin  of  Christians.  Against 
such  most  wicked  enemies  the  merciful  God, 
as  you  know,  raised  up  a  most  holy  man,  the 
celebrated  father  and  founder  of  the  Domini- 
can Order.  This  man,  who  was  great  by  the 
purity  of  his  doctrine,  the  example  of  his  vir- 
tues, the  discharge  of  the  apostolical  office,  pro- 
ceeded with  lofty  views  to  fight  the  battles  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  not  by  force  of  arms,  but 
placing  his  trust  especially  in  that  prayer 
which  he  first  instituted  under  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Rosary,  and  which  he  propagated  far  and 
wide  both  by  his  own  preaching  and  by  that 
of  his  disciples.  For  by  the  impulse  and  in- 
spiration of  God  he  felt  that  by  means  of  this 
prayer,  as  by  a  most  powerful  instrument  of 
war,  the  enemy  would  be  conquered  and  put  to 
flight,  and  forced  to  lay  aside  his  wicked  and 
mad  impiety.  And  this  is  seen  to  have  really 
taken  place ;  for  this  manner  of  praying  be- 
ing adopted  and  piously  followed,  according  to 
the  institution  of  Father  Dominic,  piety,  faith, 
concord,  began  to  return,  and  the  attempts 
and  arts  of  the  heretics  to  be  everywhere  de- 
feated ;  moreover,  large  numbers  that  had  gone 
astray  returned  to  the  sound  doctrines,  and  by 
the  arms  of  the  Catholics,  which  had  been 
taken  up  in  self-defence,  the  violence  of  the 
wicked  was  arrested. 

The  efficacy  and  power  of  the  same  prayer 
was  also  experienced  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  immense  forces  of  the  Turks  threat- 
ened to  impose  the  yoke  of  their  superstition 
and  barbarism  on  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 
At  that  time  St.  Pius  V,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
after  exciting  the  Christian  princes  to  unite 
in  their  common  defence,  applied  himself  with 
all  his  zeal  to  obtain  the  gracious  assistance  of 
the  most  powerful  Mother  of  God,  that  she 
might  deign  to  be  propitious  to  the  Christian 
cause  through  the  prayers  of  the  Rosary.  In 


those  days  a  most  noble  spectacle  was  exhibited 
both  to  earth  and  heaven,  on  which  all  eyes 
were  fixed.  For  on  the  one  hand  the  faithful 
soldiers  of  Christ,  prepared  to  shed  their  blood 
and  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  safety  of  relig- 
ion and  country,  fearlessly  awaited  the  enemy 
not  far  from  the  Corinthian  bay  ;  on  the  other, 
those  that  did  not  bear  arms  called  upon  Mary 
in  pious  crowds,  saluted  her  over  and  over 
again  in  the  prayers  of  the  Rosary,  to  obtain 
her  victorious  assistance  for  the  Christian  war- 
riors. Our  Lady  was  moved  by  these  prayers, 
and  gave  her  assistance  ;  for  a  naval  battle  be- 
ing fought  near  the  Echinades  islands,  the 
Christian  fleet,  with  inconsiderable  loss,  gained 
a  splendid  victory,  scattering  and  destroying 
the  enemy.  Wherefore  the  same  holy  Pontiff, 
in  memory  of  the  benefit  received,  decreed  that 
the  anniversary  of  this  great  battle  should  be 
celebrated  as  a  festival  in  honor  of  Mary  Vic- 
trix,  which  Gregory  XIII  consecrated  under 
the  title  of  the  Rosary. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  last  century,  a  glori- 
ous victory  was  gained  over  the  Turkish  arms, 
once  at  Temesvar  in  Pannonia,  and  again  at 
the  island  of  Corcyra :  and  this  took  place  on 
days  sacred  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  after  the  pray- 
ers of  the  Rosary  had  been  offered  up  with  due 
solemnity.  This  fact  induced  Clement  XI, 
Our  Predecessor,  out  of  gratitude,  to  decree 
the  solemn  annual  celebration  of  the  Rosary 
in  honor  of  the  Mother  of  God  by  the  whole 
Church. 

Therefore,  since  this  form  of  prayer  is  found 
to  be  so  acceptable  to  the  Virgin,  and  it  con- 
tributes especially  to  the  defence  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  Christian  people,  and  to  the  obtain- 
ing of  blessings  both  public  and  private,  it  is- 
not  wonderful  that  others  of  Our  Predecessors 
speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms  and  endeavor 
to  propagate  it.  Thus  Urban  IV  testifies  that 
"blessings  are  daily  brought  down  on  the 
Christian  people  by  the  Rosary."  Sixtus  IV 
declares  that  this  form  of  prayer  "is  opportune 
as  a  means  of  honoring  God  and  the  Virgin, 
and  of  repelling  the  dangers  impending  over 
the  world."  Leo  X  says  "it  was  instituted 
against  heresiarchs  and  spreading  heresies"; 
and  Julius  III  calls  it  "  the  glory  of  the  Ro- 
man Church."  In  like  manner  St/Pius  V  says : 
"  This  manner  of  prayer  having  become  general, 
the  faithful  began  to  be  aroused  by  these  med- 
itations, and,  inflamed  by  these  prayers,  were 
suddenly  changed  into  other  men  ;  the  dark- 
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ness  of  heresies  was  dissipated,  and  the  light  of 
the  Catholic  faith  shone  forth/1  Finally,  Greg- 
ory XIII  declares  that  "the  Rosary  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  blessed  Dominic  to  appease  the 
anger  of  God,  and  to  implore  the  intercession 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin." 

Moved  by  these  considerations  and  by  the 
example  of  Our  Predecessors,  We  judge  it  very 
opportune  that  solemn  supplications  should  be 
offered  up  at  this  time,  in  order  that,  invok- 
ing the  august  Virgin  by  the  prayers  of  the 
Rosary,  she  may  obtain  for  us  in  our  necessi- 
ties a  similar  assistance  from  Jesus  Christ,  her 
Son.  You  behold,  venerable  brethren,  the 
difficulties  of  the  Church  and  her  daily  and 
severe  struggles.  We  see  Christian  piety,  pub- 
lic morality,  and  faith  itself,  which  is  the  high- 
est good  and  the  principle  of  the  other  virtues, 
exposed  daily  to  the  greatest  dangers.  You 
likewise  not  only  know  the  difficult  position 
in  which  We  are  placed,  and  Our  vexations,  but 
your  charity  makes  you  feel  them  by  a  certain 
sympathy  and  communion  with  Us.  But  the 
worst  of  all,  and  that  which  is  mostly  to  be  de- 
plored is,  that  so  many  souls  redeemed  by  the 
Blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are  caught  up,  as  it  were, 
in  a  whirlwind  of  an  erring  age,  and  hurried 
on  to  evil,  and  rush  to  eternal  perdition. 
Therefore  the  need  of  the  divine  assistance  is 
certainly  not  less  at  the  present  day  than  when 
the  great  Dominic  introduced  the  Rosary  of 
Mary  as  a  remedy  for  the  public  wounds.  By 
heavenly  light  he  saw  clearly  that  there  was 
no  more  efficacious  remedy  for  the  evils  of  his 
day  than  for  men  to  turn  often  to  Christ,  who 
is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  by  frequent 
meditation  on  their  salvation  through  Him; 
and  to  employ  that  Virgin,  to  whom  it  has  been 
given  to  destroy  all  heresies,  as  their  interces- 
sor with  God.  Therefore  he  arranged  the  for- 
mulary of  the  Rosary  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  mysteries  of  our  salvation  should  be  re- 
flected on  one  after  the  other,  and  to  this  med- 
itation there  should  be  joined  a  mystical  wreath 
composed  of  the  Angelical  Salutation,  with  a 
prayer  interposed  to  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We,  therefore,>eeking 
the  same  remedy  for  an  evil  that  is  precisely 
similar,  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  same  form 
of  prayer,  introduced  by  the  blessed  man  with 
such  utility  to  the  Catholic  world,  will  be  of 
great  influence  in  removing  the  calamities  of 
our  times  also. 

Wherefore,  n«t  only  do  We  earnestly  exhort 


all  Christians  to  be  zealous  in  reciting  this  pious 
office  of  the  Rosary,  whether  in  public,  or  pri- 
vately in  their  own  houses  and  with  their  own 
families,  and  to  keep  it  up  as  a  lasting  custom, 
but  it  is  also  Our  will  that  THE  ENTIRE  MONTH 
OF  OCTOBER  OF  THE  CURRENT  YEAR  be  held 
sacred  and  dedicated  to  the  Heavenly  Queen  of 
the  Rosary.  We,  therefore,  decree  and  com- 
mand that  throughout  the  entire  Catholic 
world,  this  year,  the  solemnity  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  of  the  Rosary  be  celebrated  with  special 
religious  rites  and  the  splendor  of  worship  ; 
and  that  from  the  first  day  of  next  October  to 
the  second  of  the  following  November,  in  all 
parish  churches  wherever  they  are,  and,  if  the 
Ordinaries  judge  it  useful  and  opportune,  in 
other  temples  also  and  chapels  dedicated  to  the 
honor  of  the  Mother  of  God,  at  least  five  dec- 
ades of  the  Rosary  be  religiously  recited,  to- 
gether with  the  Litany  of  Loreto.  We  desire 
also  that  when  the  faithful  assemble  to  these 
prayers,  the  Holy  Sacrifice  be  offered  at  the 
altar,  or  the  august  Sacrament  be  exposed  to 
their  adoration,  and  the  pious  assembly  of  the 
faithful  then  receive  the  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  with  the  appropriate  cere- 
monies. We  highly  approve  of  the  custom 
handed  down  from  our  ancestors  of  having 
processions  made  with  solemn  pomp  through 
the  streets  by  sodalities  of  the  Virgin  of  the 
Rosary.  But  in  places  where  this  cannot  be 
done  on  account  of  the  impiety  of  the  times, 
whatever  is  wanting  to  the  public  solemnity 
in  this  point  should  be  made  up  by  a  more 
frequent  visitation  of  the  churches ;  and  the 
fervor  of  piety  should  shine  forth  by  the  more 
diligent  practice  of  Christian  virtues. 

In  favor  of  those  that  shall  comply  with 
what  We  have  above  commanded,  We  take 
pleasure  in  opening  the  heavenly  treasures  of 
the  Church,  in  which  they  shall  at  the  same 
time  find  an  incentive  to,  and  a  reward  of,  their 
piety.  To  all,  therefore,  that  shall  be  present 
at  the  public  recitation  of  the  Rosary  and  Lit- 
any during  the  designated  space  of  time,  and 
shall  pray  for  Our  intention,  We  grant  an  in- 
dulgence of  seven  years  and  seven  quarantines 
for  each  time.  Of  which  benefit  it  is  also  Our 
will  that  those  shall  be  able  to  profit  who  are 
prevented  by  a  legitimate  cause  from  being 
present  at  the  public  prayers  above  mentioned, 
on  condition,  however,  that  they  privately  per- 
form the  same  sacred  exercise,  and  likewise  ad- 
dress their  supplications  to  God  according  to 
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Our  intentions.  And  those  that  during  the 
above  mentioned  time  shall  at  least  ten  times, 
either  publicly  in  the  church,  or,  for  just  rea- 
sons, privately,  perform  the  same  devotions, 
and,  having  duly  purified  their  souls,  shall  re- 
ceive Holy  Communion,  We  absolve,  in  the 
form  of  a  Pontifical  Indulgence,  from  all  pun- 
ishment and  from  the  penalties  decreed  for 
their  sins.  We  also  accord  this  plenary  par- 
don of  their  sins  to  all  those  likewise  who, 
either  on  the  solemnity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  of  the  Rosary  itself,  or  on  any  of  the 
following  eight  days,  having  in  like  manner 
cleansed  their  souls  by  salutary  confession, 
and  having  approached  the  Table  of  the  Lord, 
shall  in  any  sacred  edifice  duly  address  their 
supplications  to  God  and  to  His  Mother  for 
the  wants  of  the  Church  according  to  Our  in- 
tention. 

Be  zealous,  therefore,  venerable  brethren  :  in 
proportion  to  your  solicitude  for  the  honor  of 
Mary  and  the  safety  of  human  society,  in  the 
same  proportion  strive  to  foster  piety  to  the 
great  Virgin  and  to  increase  confidence  in  her. 
For  We  consider  that  it  was  by  the  disposition 
of  divine  Providence  that,  even  in  these  most 
troubled  times  of  the  Church,  the  ancient 
piety  and  devotion  to  the  august  Virgin  re- 
mains and  flourishes  amongst  the  majority  of 
Christians.  But  now,  being  stirred  up  by  these 
Our  exhortations,  and  enkindled  by  your 
words,  let  the  Christian  people  betake  them- 
selves to  the  protection  of  Mary,  and  trust  in 
her  with  daily- increasing  ardor  of  soul ;  and  let 
them  strive  to  conceive  a  greater  and  greater 
love  for  the  devotion  of  the  Rosary  of  Mary, 
which  our  ancestors  looked  upon  not  only  as  a 
powerful  aid  in  difficulties,  but  also  as  a  noble 
evidence  of  Christian  piety.  The  heavenly 
Patroness  of  the  human  race  will  graciously 
receive  our  united  prayers  and  supplications, 
and  she  will  easily  obtain,  for  the  good,  an  in- 
crease of  virtue  ;  for  the  erring,  that  they  re- 
turn to  the  path  of  salvation ;  and  that  God, 
the  Avenger  of  wickedness,  being  moved  to 
clemency  and  mercy,  will  remove  all  dangers, 
and  will  restore  to  the  Church  and  to  society 
that  tranquillity  which  we  desire. 

Encouraged  by  this  hope,  We  pray  to  God 
earnestly,  with  all  the  desires  of  Our  soul, 
through  her  in  whom  He  has  placed  the  plen- 
itude of  all  good,  that  He  would  bestow  upon 
you,  venerable  brethren,  the  greatest  gifts  of 
His  heavenly  treasures :  as  an  augury  and 


pledge  of  which  We  very  lovingly  bestow  upon 
you  yourselves  and  your  clergy  and  the  people 
committed  to  your  care  the  Apostolical  Bene- 
diction. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  the  1st  day  of 
September,  anno  MDCCCLXXXIII.  Of  Our 
Pontificate  the  sixth  year. 

LEO  PP.  XIII. 


Women  at  the  Cross. 


BY   MARION   MUIR. 

"  TLjEEP  not  for  Me,"  the  stricken  Saviour  said, 
^*  When  with  His  upward  steps  the  path  wai 

red, — 

"  Weep  not  for  Me,  but  for  yourselves."    Alas  ! 
He  saw  that  hour  a  throng  of  sorrows  pass  : — 
The  tender  bodies  racked  with  cruel  pains  ; 
The  souls  that  writhe  despairing  in  their  chains  ; 
The  lonely  hearts  that  break  in  wretchedness  ; 
Voiceless  appeals,  and  unrelieved  distress 
Hidden  in  smiles.    And  He  whom  Mary  bore 
Mourned  griefs  that  man  had  never  mourned  before 
The  day  that  of  the  Twelve,  divine  St.  John, 
The  seer  of  Love  immortal,  stood  alone, 
Among  the  women,  by  the  slighted  Word 
Whose  pulse  an  earthly  heat  had  never  stirred. 

Was  Thine  the  Voice  that  cursed  sad  Eve,  0  Thou 
Whose  whirlwind  made  the  rocks  of  Horeb  bow 
Before  that  prophet  whom  the  woman  chased, 
With  all  her  spearmen,  through  Canaan's  waste, 
In  zeal  for  that  false  ruler  of  the  skies, — 
Assyrian  Ishtar,  with  her  velvet  eyes 
And  sultry  beauties  dulled  with  gross  content  ? 
Then  surely  somewhat  for  this  cause  was  sent 
Thy  Christ,  to  break  the  bondage  woven  round 
The  natures  He  on  earth  most  faithful  found. 


The  Tomahawk  and  the  Cross. 


(CONTINUED.) 

At  the  remembrance  of  the  exploits  of  hi» 
father,  the  bronzed  countenance  of  the  warrior 
lighted  up  with  pride,  and  his  eyes  flashed.  Af- 
ter a  moment's  pause  he  said  :  "  I  continued  to 
grow,  and  my  eyes  had  ten  times  seen  the  snow 
melt  around  our  cabins,  when  the  great  white 
chief  came  to  spend  the  winter  under  the  wig- 
wam of  my  father  Darontal.*  It  was  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  second  expedition  against  our 
enemies  the  Iroquois.  It  had  not  been  as  suc- 
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cessful  as  the  first,  and  our  warriors  had  been 
obliged  to  return — after  killing  many  of  the 
enemy,  however.  The  season  of  snow  was  near 
at  hand,  and  our  braves  were  unwilling  to  run 
the  risk  of  escorting  your  captain  to  Stada- 
cona.  They  prevailed  on  him  to  pass  the  win- 
ter in  our  villages.  Your  chief  selected  that 
of  Cahagouba,  because  my  father,  who  was  his 
friend,  lived  there.  It  was  the  largest  village 
of  the  Attignaouantans. 

"  It  was  then  I  saw  for  the  first  time  that 
illustrious  captain,  who  knew  everything  that 
the  Great  Spirit  grants  to  men  to  know.  Long 
before  this  the  fame  of  his  name  and  power  had 
reached  the  ears  of  the  women,  children,  and 
old  people  of  our  nation,  who  had  not  yet  seen 
him.  All  the  families  of  the  village  turned  out 
to  meet  him.  Couriers  had  announced  to  us 
beforehand  the  time  of  his  coming.  When  he 
appeared,  our  eyes  were  not  big  enough  to  look 
at  him,  and  all  admired  his  noble  carriage,  his 
strange  and  terrible  arms,  and  his  rich  cloth- 
ing. During  the  winter,  passed  by  him  in  my 
father's  wigwam,  he  admitted  me  to  his  friend- 
ship, taught  me  to  understand  your  language, 
and  in  the  evening,  by  the  light  of  the  wigwam 
fire,  began  to  let  me  into  the  secret  of  finding 
out  in  your  books  the  visible  signs  of  thought. 
In  return  I  followed  him  everywhere,  took  care 
of  his  arms,  and  accompanied  him  on  the  chase, 
where  I  made  myself  useful  by  carrying  his 
ammunition  and  the  game  that  he  killed.  I 
became  so  much  attached  to  him  that  I  asked 
my  father  to  let  me  accompany  the  great 
captain  to  Stadacona  when  spring  returned. 
When  the  white  chief  told  Darontal  that  he 
consented  to  take  me,  and  would  keep  me  with 
him  as  long  as  I  chose,  this  permission  was 
granted.  When  the  ice  had  melted  from  the 
great  lakes,  I  descended  the  river  with  the  es- 
cort that  accompanied  the  whites. 

"  During  many  months  I  remained  at  Stada- 
cona with  my  beloved  captain.  I  succeeded 
in  learning  to  read.  The  black  gowns  also  in- 
structed me  in  your  religion,  and  my  head,  as 
well  as  my  soul,  was  washed  with  the  water 
that  makes  Christians.  The  hardest  lesson  for 
me  to  learn  was  that  I  must  forgive  my  ene- 
mies, and  banish  the  desire  for  revenge.  But 
my  kind  instructors  showed  me  the  crucifix, 
and  often  talked  to  me  so  sweetly  and  so  gently 
about  Him  who  prayed  for  His  murderers,  that 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  Great  Spirit  Himself 
spoke  to  my  heart  by  their  lips,  and  I  learned 


to  say  with  Him :  '  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do.1  And  yet  in 
war  time  it  was  a  hard  lesson  to  practise ;  but 
I  placed  my  trust  in  Him  who  knows  the 
hearts  of  His  children,  and  would  help  me.  I 
assisted  in  the  enlargement  of  the  village  of 
Quebec,  which  was  directed  by  the  great  mas- 
ter. This  illustrious  chief  was  worthy  of  his 
name,  which  means,  Fertile  field. 

"  I  had  seen  the  summer  warm  the  earth  four- 
and-twenty  times,  when  other  white  men,  ene- 
mies of  yours,*  came  and  made  war  on  our 
friends,  who,  being  fewer,  and  weakened  by 
hunger,  yielded  themselves  prisoners  to  the 
Yangees,  who  carried  them  all  away  in  their 
big  canoes  beyond  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

"Deprived  of  my  second  father,  the  great 
white  captain,  and  filled  with  indignation 
against  those  new  strangers  whose  language  I 
did  not  understand,  I  escaped  in  a  canoe  and 
returned  to  the  country  of  the  Wyandots.  It 
was  then  that  the  beautiful  Star  Flower  crossed 
my  path  and  united  her  destiny  to  mine. 

"  By  the  death  of  my  father  Darontal  I  was 
left  free  to  reside  where  I  pleased,  and  I  was 
adopted  by  my  brothers  of  Teanauataye,  the 
village  where  my  wife,  Star  Flower,  resided. 
Four  years  later  I  learned  that  the  great  white 
chief,  the  friend  of  our  nation,  had  returned 
with  the  French,  and  that  the  Yangees  had 
left  the  country.  I  wished  'to  see  the  famous 
captain  once  more,  but  could  not  descend  the 
river  that  year.  The  Iroquois  were  said  to  be 
lying  in  wait  for  us  on  our  passage.  I  was 
obliged  to  wait  till  the  next  season.  Alas ! 
when  I  reached  Quebec  the  great  chief  was 
dying.  He  learned  that  his  son  Black  Fox 
wished  to  see  him,  and  sent  for  me.  He  spoke 
to  me  for  a  long  time.  'Listen  well  to  me,  ray 
son,'  he  said.  '  I  have  instructed  you  in  the 
Christian  religion,  and  have  taught  you  many 
things  of  which  your  brothers  are  ignorant ; 
you  must  continue  my  work  amongst  them. 
Be  yourself  always  faithful  to  your  religion, 
which  is  better  than  everything  else  in  the 
world.  To  withdraw  your  people  from  the 
ignorance  in  which  they  are  plunged,  mission- 
aries will  establish  themselves  in  your  villages 
and  will  teach  the  Hurons  the  religion  and  the 
customs  of  the  whites.  You  know  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  instruction,  and  you  must  aid 
the  black  gowns  in  their  efforts,  and  cause  their 
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presence  amongst  you  to  be  recognized  by  your 
warriors.' 

•"  He  often  spoke  thus  to  me,  and  I  promised 
solemnly  to  follow  his  last  instructions,  which 
I  still  carry  in  my  heart.  Then  the  soul  of  the 
great  captain  passed  away  to  the  abode  of  the 
good. 

"I  was  faithful  to  my  promise.  The  black 
gowns  came  to  seek  hospitality  from  my  broth- 
ers, and  I  persuaded  them  to  let  the  mission- 
aries stay  amongst  us.  This  was  not  an  easy 
task.  The  sorcerers  of  the  nation,  who  saw 
that  their  authority  would  soon  be  at  an  end 
if  the  missionaries  remained,  used  all  the  means 
in  their  power  to  have  them  driven  away.  But 
the  efforts  of  some  Christians  who  were  amongst 
us,  and  the  courage  of  the  missionaries  them- 
selves, caused  the  Christian  religion  to  become 
dominant  in  our  villages. 

"Many  moons  and  years  had  passed,  and  the 
eldest  of  my  eleven  sons  had  seen  eighteen 
springs,  when  my  braves  proposed  to  me  to 
descend  to  Three  Rivers  to  trade  in  pelts.  It 
was  long  since  we  had  gone  there,  because 
since  the  death  of  my  second  father  Champlain, 
the  Iroquois,  by  their  frequent  victories,  had 
became  the  terror  of  our  nation.  We  set  out, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  warriors,  of  whom  I  was 
the  first  captain.  We  descended  the  river  with- 
out meeting  a  single  enemy.  When  we  came 
near  the  fort  of  Three  Rivers,  we  pushed  our 
canoes  amongst  the  rushes  growing  near  the 
banks  in  order  to  make  our  festival-day  toilet 
and  to  freshen  up  our  tatoos  before  appearing 
before  the  French.  Whilst  we  were  thus  oc- 
cupied, our  sentinels  uttered  the  war-cry.  A 
large  party  of  Iroquois  were  coming  to  attack 
us.  We  snatched  up  our  arms,  and,  after  a  brisk 
engagement,  the  Iroquois  were  put  to  flight. 
We  pursued  them  a  considerable  distance,  and 
took  many  prisoners.  A  great  number  also 
were  killed. 

"  We  exchanged  »ur  pelts  at  Three  Rivers 
and  started  homeward,  joyful  and  triumphing, 
and  displaying  the  trophies  of  our  victory. 
Alas !  we  soon  learned  that  we  should  have 
done  better  to  stay  at  home  in  our  village  and 
protect  our  families." 

At  this  point  Black  Fox  paused.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  wished  to  gather  courage  to  go  on  with 
the  painful  recital.  For  some  time  past  Mor- 
nac  had  been  quite  restless.  He  often  turned 
to  look  out  the  window  near  which  he  was 
seated.  Before  Black  Fox  came  to  a  stop,  the 


chevalier  had  bent  over  to  Joliet  and  whispered 
rapidly  in  his  ear :  "  Look  yonder  to  the  pali- 
sade that  surrounds  the  house.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  see  something  like  a  man's  head  in  mo- 
tion over  the  tops  of  the  pickets." 

"  Hush  ! "  said  Joliet,  in  the  same  low  tones. 
"  We  must  take  care  not  to  alarm  the  ladies. 
Let  us  watch  closely  and  in  silence,  without 
letting  them  perceive  what  is  going  on." 

Just  at  this  moment  two  large  watch-dogs 
that  slept  in  the  yard  set  up  a  loud  barking. 
The  ladies  looked  at  each  other  and  shuddered. 

"Are  there  enemies  in  the  neighborhood  ?  " 
asked  Mme.  Guillot. 

"  The  dogs  are  barking  at  the  rising  moon," 
answered  Joncas. 

The  crescent  began  to  throw  its  silvery  rays 
over  the  tops  of  the  high  trees,  which  were 
motionless  in  the  still  air.  "I  see  nothing 
more,"  continued  Mornac,  in  a  whisper.  "  The 
head  has  disappeared." 

"  You  must  have  been  mistaken,"  answered 
Joliet,  in  the  same  tone. 

The  dogs  had  ceased  barking,  but  they  ut- 
tered low  growls. 

"Will  you  please  continue  your  account, 
chief  ?  "  said  Joliet,  aloud ;  he  was  anxious  to 
divert  the  fears  of  the  women.  Whilst  Mor- 
nac, half  turned  to  the  window,  continued  to 
keep  a  sharp  lookout,  though  with  the  appear- 
ance of  carelessness,  Black  Fox  resumed  his 
discourse. 

"  We  were  a  day's  march  from  Teanaustaye, 
or  St.  Joseph,  which  was  the  principal  village 
of  the  nation,  and  the  one  in  which  I  lived 
with  Star  Flower  and  my  sons,  when,  as  we 
landed  to  encamp  for  the  night,  we  found  a 
poor  old  warrior  of  our  village.  He  was  se- 
verely wounded,  and  could  hardly  drag  himself 
along.  At  sight  of  us  he  burst  into  lamenta- 
tions. 'My  children,'  he  cried,  'seem  to  be 
filled  with  joy,  when  they  ought  rather  to  shed 
all  the  tears  of  their  eyes  ! '  We  imagined  that 
he  must  be  out  of  his  mind  in  consequence  of 
his  weakness.  He  seemed  to  read  our  thoughts, 
and  said :  '  Weep,  my  sons !  weep  for  your 
murdered  wives  and  children  ;  weep  for  the 
old  men  of  your  tribe  who  have  disappeared  ! 
Teanaustaye  is  no  more  !  The  Iroquois  have 
burned  our  wigwams  after  having  surprised  and 
butchered  the  inhabitants.  Though  wounded 
myself,  I  managed  to  escape  and  crawl  this 
far,  where  I  now  await  death.' 

"  A  howl  of  grief  and  rage,  followed  by  a 
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mournful  silence,  greeted  these  horrible  ti- 
dings. This  was  the  account  given  us  by  the 
wounded  man,  when  our  ears  could  take  in  his 
words: 

"'Some  days  previously,*  whilst  the  morn- 
ing sun  gilded  the  cornfields  that  surround  the 
peaceful  village,  and  groups  of  young  girls 
were  chatting  in  the  shadows  of  the  wigwams, 
and  the  old  women  were  pounding  corn  in  the 
wooden  mortars,  and  the  children  were  rolling 
in  the  dust  amongst  the  dogs,  a  cry  of  terror 
rang  through  the  silence  and  was  re-echoed 
from  group  to  group:  kThe  Iroquois!  the 
Iroquois ! ' 

UiThe  village  had  been  surrounded  by  a 
large  party  of  the  enemy's  warriors.  The  few 
available  men  left  for  the  defence  of  the  village 
attempted  to  seize  their  arms  and  defend  them- 
selves. They  were  the  first  to  be  slaughtered. 
The  black  gown  that  lived  at  Teanaustaye, 
whom  the  whites  called  Father  Daniel,  and 
whom  we  named  Achiendase,  tried  to  rally  the 
defenders,  promising  heaven  to  such  as  should 
die  for  their  families  and  their  religion.  Some 
old  men  gathered  around  him,  as  well  as  the 
women  and  children.  Whilst  baptizing  those 
that  were  not  yet  Christians,  he  was  killed  by 
a  shot  from  an  arquebuse. 

" k  Having  killed  the  few  defenders  that  were 
in  the  village,  the  Iroquois  turned  their  fury 
against  the  women,  children,  and  old  men,  and 
set  fire  to  the  wigwams.  When  the  village 
was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins,  the 
enemy  withdrew  with  more  than  seven  hundred 
prisoners,  many  of  whom  they  killed  on  their 
way  home.  A  still  larger  number  had  been 
butchered  in  the  village.' f 

"This  sad  and  terrible  news  plunged  us  into 
the  greatest  despondency.  Next  evening  we 
reached  the  place  where  Teanaustaye  had  once 
stood.  Instead  of  the  shouts  of  triumph,  the 
feasts,  the  crowds  of  rejoicing  women  that 
should  meet  us  at  our  glorious  return,  we  were 
met  by  ruin,  desolation,  and  death.  There  I 
had  left  my  poor  Star  Flower  and  her  seven 
youngest  children.  The  four  eldest  had  ac- 
companied me  to  Three  Rivers.  In  silence  we 
seated  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins. 
Motionless,  our  heads  bowed  down,  our  eyes 
fixed  on  the  smoking  ashes  of  our  village,  we 
passed  the  night.  Tears  and  sighs  are  becom- 


*  The  morning  of  July  4th,  1648. 
t  Francis  Parkman. 


ing  only  to  women  ;  the  mourning  of  warriors 
should  be  proud  and  calm. 

'  •  Next  day  we  went  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
village  of  Tohotaenrat  (St.  Michael's),  which 
was  the  nearest  to  ours.  There  I  learned  the 
fate  of  the  unfortunate  Star  Flower.  She  had 
succeeded  in  escaping  into  the  woods,  with  her 
children,  and  had  concealed  herself  amongst 
the  bushes,  where  she  thought  herself  safe.  The 
Iroquois  were  pursuing  the  fugitives  like  wild 
beasts.  They  passed  close  to  the  spot  where 
the  trembling  mother  crouched.  The  pagan 
Indians  did  not  see  her,  and  would  certainly 
have  passed  her.  But  the  Great  Spirit  decreed 
otherwise.  He  wished  to  take  her  and  our  lit- 
tle ones  to  His  home  beyond  the  clouds.  His 
holy  will  be  done  !  The  youngest  child  began 
to  cry.  The  mother  tried  to  smother  his  cries, 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  Iroquois  heard  him, 
and  with  a  bound  they  darted  on  their  prey 
like  ravenous  wolves.  With  their  tomahawks 
they  despatched  my  poor  Star  Flower,  after 
having  massacred  our  children  under  her  eyes 
by  dashing  their  heads  against  the  trunk  of  a 
tree.  Only  one  amongst  them,  whom  they  had 
left  as  dead,  returned  to  himself  and  related  to 
me  these  fearful  particulars. 

(TO   BK  CONTINUED.) 


Episodes  of  Lourdes. 


BY   HENRY   LASSEBBB. 


THE  MIRACLE  OF  THE  ASSUMPTION. 

To  MB.  HENBY  LASSEBBB  : 

DEAB  SIB  : — The  narrative  which  you  have  written 
and  are  about  to  publish  has  recalled  the  sweetest  and 
most  potent  memories  of  our  life. 

Assuredly  none  of  us  can  admit  what  you  so  kindly 
say  in  our  personal  favor ;  however,  while  protesting 
on  that  point,  we  consider  it  a  duty  to  address  to  you 
these  lines  in  public  testimony  of  the  perfect  exactness 
of  the  facts  which  you  narrate,  and  which  you  present 
in  their  logical  and  providential  connection.  All  is  true: 
both  the  general  statement,  and  each  detail. 

DE  MUSY,  Cure  of  Chagny. 
ABBE  J.  ANTOINE. 
GENEVIEVE  DE  MUST. 

CHAGNY,  Feb.  20,  1882. 

I. 

A  few  leagues  from  Autun,  on  the  banks  of  a 
running  stream,  stands  an  ancient  and  exten- 
sive manor,  surrounded  by  immense  trees — 
mighty  lindens  and  oaks  that  have  withstood 
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the  blasts  of  centuries  :  it  is  the  Castle  of  Di- 
goine.  The  passer-by,  who  stops  to  look  upon 
its  walls  blackened  by  age,  its  massive  towers, 
the  Gothic  stained-glass  windows  of  its  chapel, 
believes  that  he  sees  before  him  some  fleeting 
vision  of  a  time  past ;  and  the  impression  is 
not  altogether  false.  Under  the  shade  of  these 
old  trees,  and  within  the  enclosure  of  these 
ancient  walls,  the  manners  and  virtues  of  by- 
gone times  again  have  life  and  being.  This 
manor  is  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Counts  of 
Musy. 

Twelve  years  ago  (in  1870)  the  family  con- 
sisted of  the  parents — we  were  going  to  say 
the  patriarchs, — the  Count  and  Countess  of 
Musy ;  their  descendants  still  grouped  around 
them,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  servants. 
Their  descendants  comprised  two  generations. 
To  the  first  belonged  the  oldest  son,  Humbert 
de  Musy,  Victor  his  brother,  and  Genevieve 
his  sister ;  Marie  and  Symphorien,  the  young 
children  of  Humbert,  formed  the  second. 

There  was  one  vacant  place  at  the  fireside. 
The  young  wife  of  Humbert  de  Musy  had  died 
several  years  before,  leaving  in  the  heart  of 
her  husband  an  inconsolable  sorrow.  The  lat- 
ter's  health  was  irretrievably  shattered  in  con- 
sequence of  the  many  sleepless  nights  spent  at 
the  bedside  of  his  sick  wife,  vainly  striving  to 
snatch  from  death  her  whom  he  loved  more 
than  himself.  He  thus  became  prematurely 
aged,  and  the  constant  victim  of  an  acute  rheu- 
matism in  all  his  members.  His  condition, 
however,  though  one  of  extreme  suffering,  was 
comparatively  endurable  beside  the  infirmities 
of  his  younger  brother.  The  story  of  the  latter 
forms  the  subject  of  the  present  narrative. 

II. 

While  yet  a  child,  Victor  de  Musy  was  what 
might  be  called  robust.  As  a  boy,  he  was  tall, 
with  fine,  well-cut  features,  which  recalled  the 
celebrated  type  of  the  Bonapartes,  but  with 
the  additional  charm  of  candor  and  goodness. 
Quick,  active,  lithe,  an  adept  in  every  sport, 
there  seemed  before  him  a  future  of  vigorous 
manhood.  But  about  the  age  of  seventeen  his 
health  began  to  fail,  and  at  length  was  alto- 
gether lost.  He  became  weak  and  languid, 
though  preserving  his  healthy  appearance.  An 
affection  of  the  kidneys,  weakness  of  the  eyes, 
pains  in  the  limbs,  by  turns  caused  him  intense 
suffering.  He  bore  bravely  all  these  afflictions, 
and,  through  companionship  with  pain,  and 


consequent  inactivity,  he  became  prematurely 
old.  He  prayed  and  meditated,  and  read  those 
books  which  lead  the  soul  to  God. 

One  day  the  young  Count  said  to  his  parents  : 
"The  Lord  is  calling  me :  I  must  be  a  priest." 
His  parents  were  too  Christian  to  oppose  the 
vocation  of  their  beloved  son,  but  the  father 
judged  it  prudent  and  wise  to  subject  it  to  the 
test  of  time,  and  therefore  allowed  two  years  to 
pass  before  giving  his  consent.  When  this 
time  had  elapsed,  his  continued  ill  health  be- 
came an  obstacle.  The  priest  is  a  soldier  of 
Christ,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Church  ad- 
mits to  her  service  only  such  as  can  withstand 
the  manifold  hardships  of  the  apostolate,  and 
Victor  seemed  wholly  incapable  of  such  a  bur- 
den. The  will  indeed  was  strong  and  active, 
but  the  body  was  proportionately  weak  and 
powerless ;  so  that  when  he  applied  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Seminary  of  Annecy,  the  superiors 
hesitated  for  a  long  time  ;  and  it  was  only  af- 
ter the  most  earnest  and  pressing  entreaties 
that  the  doors  were  opened  to  him.  This  was 
in  1851.  Two  months  had  scarcely  passed  be- 
fore he  began  to  feel  the  first  attacks  of  a  mal- 
ady which  gradually  affected  all  his  members, 
and  which  was  pronounced  to  be  a  serious  af- 
fection of  the  spine.  Even  those  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  medicine  can  understand  that 
affections  of  such  a  nature  almost  invariably 
produce  a  complete  paralysis  in  some  partic- 
ular part  of  the  human  organism.  In  this  case 
the  larynx  became  paralyzed,  and  his  voice  was 
entirely  lost.  The  young  man  was  obliged  to 
leave  Annecy  and  return  to  his  family. 

His  ardent  desire  to  devote  himself  to  God, 
his  faith  and  piety,  were  but  strengthened  and 
intensified  by  these  trials;  and  in  this  state 
several  years  passed  by.  Finally  a  pilgrimage 
was  made  to  Tours,  and  fervent  prayers  were 
said  before  the  Holy  Face  at  the  home  of  M. 
Dupont.  His  voice  was  restored,  and  Victor 
profited  by  his  cure  to  resume  at  once  his  in- 
terrupted studies,  this  time  at  the  Seminary  of 
St.  Sulpice  in  Paris,  as  the  climate  of  Annecy 
had  proved  too  rigorous. 

Though  relieved  from  one  affliction,  he  soon 
became  the  victim  of  another.  During  his  stay 
at  Saint  Sulpice  his  sight  became  so  weak  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances  he  could  not  be 
admitted  to  Holy  Orders.  His  extreme  fervor, 
profound  learning,  and  the  unmistakable  signs 
of  a  true  vocation  would  not  permit  of  his  be- 
ing refused  the  humble  place  which  he  asked 
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in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy.  He  was  ordained 
sub  1  jacon,  but  with  the  very  unusual  dispen- 
sation from  the  Breviary,  which  obligation  was 
commuted  to  the  daily  recitation  of  the  Rosary. 
And,  as  though  the  light  of  the  body  dimin- 
ished in  proportion  as  the  light  of  the  soul  in- 
creased, and  as  he  gradually  drew  nearer  to  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Sun  of  Justice,  when  he  was 
ordained  priest  on  the  24th  of  September,  1859, 
at  the  age  of  thirty- one,  his  eyes  were  so 
weak  that  he  required  another  dispensation. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  read  even  the  large 
letters  of  the  Missal,  and  he  was  permitted  to 
say  daily  a  Mass  which  he  had  learned  by  heart 
— Salve,  Sancta  Parens,  enixa  puerpera  Regem, 
— the  Mass  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Mother  of 
God  and  Consoler  of  the  Afflicted. 

What  an  occasion  of  joy  was  the  celebration 
of  that  first  Mass !  It  took  place  in  the  Chapel 
of  Digoine  on  the  day  following  his  ordination. 
Never  did  a  conqueror,  after  a  thousand  fa- 
tigues and  combats,  enter  a  captured  city — 
never  did  a  king  ascend  the  steps  of  a  long  dis- 
puted throne  more  happy  and  jubilant  than 
the  young  priest  ascended  for  the  first  time  the 
Altar  of  God. 

His  mother,  Madame  de  Musy,  had  in  her 
possession  a  relic  which  she  prized  very  highly 
— the  amice  of  an  illustrious  priest  of  our  own 
days,  proclaimed  venerable  by  the  voice  of  the 
Church.  It  was  with  this  precious  souvenir  of 
the  Cure"  d'Ars  around  his  neck  that  the  Abbe" 
de  Musy  celebrated  his  first  Mass. 

Having  now  reached  the  height  of  the  ambi- 
tious longings  of  childhood  and  youth,  he  con- 
secrated every  morning  the  Body  of  the  Lord 
in  the  chapel  of  his  father's  castle.  He  dis- 
tributed the  Bread  of  Life  to  those  from  whom 
he  had  received  the  life  of  the  body,  and  to  the 
servants,  now  bowed  down  by  age,  who  had 
watched  over  him  in  his  cradle.  Father, 
mother,  brother  and  sister,  the  aged  domestic 
Claudine,  and  the  whole  household,  communi- 
cated from  his  hands.  Unable  to  perform  the 
duties  attendant  upon  the  charge  of  souls,  his 
parish  was  limited  to  the  small  but  sweet  cir- 
cle of  his  own  family.  His  was  a  filial  and  broth- 
erly mission. 

But,  alas  !  in  1862,  only  two  years  after  his 
ordination,  the  malady  affected  his  limbs,  which 
became  inert  and  lifeless.  The  Abbe  de  Musy, 
no  longer  able  to  ascend  the  altar  or  even  to 
stand,  was  deprived  of  the  consolation  of  offer- 
ng  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  His  old  enemy,  paral- 


ysis, had  snatched  him  from  the  land  of  promise 
and  exiled  him  from  the  altar.  He  was  then 
thirty-four  years  old.  Contrary  to  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature,  his  youth  had  been  a 
gradual  decline  of  life.  At  an  age  when  a  man 
ordinarily  enjoys  full  vigor  and  strength,  he 
was  weak  and  infirm. 

III. 

It  is  always  the  case  that  the  view  of  the 
many  evils  to  which  man  has  fallen  heir  natu- 
rally brings  up  before  the  mind  the  biblical 
type  of  great  suffering.  But  it  must  be  said 
that,  compared  with  Job,  the  Abbe  de  Musy 
was  less  unfortunate  in  one  particular.  He 
had  not,  like  the  patriarch  of  Idumea,  to  suffer 
the  desertion  and  denial  of  those  who  were  dear 
to  him.  On  the  contrary,  a  loving  family  sur- 
rounded him  in  his  sufferings  and  sweetened  all 
the  bitterness  of  his  trial,  and,  we  might  almost 
say,  changed  his  bed  of  pain  into  one  of  rest, 
consolation  and  peace.  One  particular  feature 
of  this  pious  family  which  commanded  respect 
and  attracted  attention  must  be  mentioned  in 
order  to  initiate  the  reader  into  the  inner  life  of 
the  Castle  of  Digoine. 

M  me.  de  Musy  was  at  this  time  about  sixty- 
five  years  old.  She  recalled  in  her  person  the 
Valiant  Woman  of  the  Bible,  but  with  all  the 
pious  tenderness  and  ardent  charity  of  the 
Christian.  Orabat  et  laborabat.  She  lived  for 
God,  and  God  lived  in  her.  The  radiance,  we 
might  almost  say  the  aureole,  of  her  virtues  lit 
up  this  old  manor  and  its  little  world,  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  mother  of  the  afflicted 
priest  realized  in  our  own  days  the  religious 
type  of  the  chatelaine,  such  as  we  find  her  por- 
trayed in  the  old  feudal  times,  in  the  lives  and 
legends  of  the  saints.  Her  first  thought,  be- 
fore all  else,  was  the  happiness  of  her  husband. 
"The  Valiant  Woman,"  says  the  Scripture, 
"is  the  joy  of  her  husband  ;  and  she  will  ren- 
der him  good,  and  not  evil,  all  the  days  of  her 
life."  For  half  a  century,  at  the  fireside  of  the 
Count  de  Musy  this  sweet  prophecy  of  the  sa- 
cred writings  was  fulfilled.  She  had  brought 
up  her  two  sons  and  her  daughter  in  the  love 
of  the  Lord  and  their  neighbor,  and  with  like 
solicitude  she  watched  over  the  numerous  ser- 
vants of  her  household  and  who  formed  for 
her  the  members  of  a  second  family.  Both 
children  and  servants  loved  her  as  a  mother. 
All  venerated  her ;  and  each  one,  as  it  were, 
filled  with  the  thought  of  her  alone,  and  antic- 
ipating her  wishes,  obeyed  her  at  all  times, 
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without  ever  requiring  from  her  a  command. 
Hers  was  the  reign  of  the  heart  and  the  em- 
pire of  love. 

Like  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  she  had  a  pas- 
sionate love  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  Af- 
ter morning  prayers,  Mass  and  meditation,  she 
began  each  day  by  works  of  mercy.  At  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  poor  and  suffering 
might  be  seen  directing  their  steps  towards  the 
gates  of  the  castle.  "  I  have  been  knocking  at 
the  door  of  God's  mercy,"  she  used  to  say  on 
these  occasions  ;  u  and  now  He  is  knocking  at 
mine."  Every  kind  of  misfortune  and  suffer- 
ing was  here  represented.  One  required  cloth- 
ing to  protect  him  from  the  winter's  cold ; 
another  was  in  want  of  broth,  or  food,  or  med- 
icine for  some  poor  sufferer  at  home ;  another 
asked  for  clothes  for  some  poor  child  ;  others 
again,  with  maimed  and  injured  limbs,  needed 
her  gentle  dressing  and  kind  maternal  care. 

Madame  de  Musy  had  not  only  a  pharmacy 
well  supplied  with  remedies,  but,  besides,  she 
knew  how  to  distribute  them  herself.  She  had 
in  her  young  days,  through  careful  study,  at- 
tained to  a  rare  degree  of  knowledge  in  the  art 
of  healing.  No  one  knew  better  than  she  the 
remedy  to  prescribe  for  a  fever,  or  how  to  pre- 
pare refreshing  drinks  for  the  sick.  She  had 
a  specific  for  every  kind  of  suffering  ;  she  pre- 
scribed and  gave  it.  More  than  that,  her  own 
noble  hands  were  made  to  minister  to  the  suf- 
ferer, binding  up  wounds,  cleansing  sores,  and 
pouring  over  every  wound  the  balm  which  was 
first  to  soothe  and  then  to  heal.  Wearing  an 
apron  like  a  Sister  of  Charity,  she  went  amongst 
her  poor  with  her  box  of  instruments,  from 
which  she  would  take  out  either  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors to  cut  away  dead  or  mortifying  flesh,  or 
nitrate  of  silver  to  cauterize  it ;  or  curved  nee- 
dles to  sew  up  cuts  and  draw  the  living  flesh 
together.  She  did  all  this  with  pious  recollec- 
tion and  a  feeling  of  deep  sympathy.  Nothing 
could  equal  her  firmness  and  gentleness  in  per- 
forming these  kind  offices.  She  had,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  the  dexterity  of  love ;  the 
delicacy  of  her  soul  seemed  to  have  passed  into 
her  fingers. 

At  certain  times,  she  would  say :  "  Your 
malady  is  beyond  my  skill.  You  must  consult 
the  doctor.  Sit  down  and  warm  yourself,  and 
I  will  send  for  him."  When  the  doctor  came, 
this  admirable  nurse  would  profit  by  his  visit 
to  further  instruct  herself. 

The  laborers  and  vine-  dressers  in  the  neigh- 


borhood and  for  several  miles  around  ran  to 
her  whenever  they  met  with  any  accident,  a 
cut  or  a  bruise. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  my  good  man  ?  " 
would  be  asked. 

"  I  am  going  to  the '  Good  Lady '  to  be  cured." 

The  "  Good  Lady "  was  the  only  name  by 
which  she  was  known  throughout  the  whole 
country.  And  thus,  in  her  case,  a  striking  an- 
swer was  given  to  the  question  which  is  asked 
at  times,  "  What  is  glory  ?  "  Hers  is  an  in- 
stance of  real,  true  glory. 

Madame  de  Musy  had  a  strong  right  arm,  a 
helper  like  herself,  in  Claudine,  the  aged  ser- 
vant, who,  after  the  wounds  were  dressed,  on 
a  sign  from  her  mistress  would  take  from  large 
presses  and  well-filled  cupboards  clothing, 
linen,  provisions,  etc.,  which  she  distributed 
with  wisdom  and  discernment. 

Many  of  the  poor  brought  with  them  bas- 
kets already  filled,  which,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Claudine,  they  emptied  upon  the  table. 
While  everywhere  else  they  would  ask  simply 
for  alms,  here  at  this  charitable  door  an  ex- 
change would  be  made.  The  "Good  Lady" 
had  found  the  means  of  making  these  disin- 
herited ones  of  earth  useful  for  good  without 
fatiguing  even  the  least  amongst  them.  She 
made  them  acquainted  with  a  certain  number 
of  plants,  and  said  to  them  :  "  Now,  gather 
them  on  your  way  to  the  castle,  and  bring  them 
to  me.  And  thus  you,  though  poor,  will  be 
exercising  charity  towards  the  sick." 

They  would  then  make  their  collection  of 
simple  herbs  ;  and  on  returning  from  Digoine 
with  their  baskets  filled  with  a  bountiful 
store  of  provisions  in  place  of  the  herbs  of 
the  field,  carrying  away  besides  the  heartfelt 
thanks  of  their  benefactress,  these  poor  people 
would  leave  the  castle  almost  with  the  proud 
air  of  public  benefactors. 

Whoever  was  in  want,  whoever  was  suffer- 
ing, no  matter  what  his  belief  or  unbelief,  his 
conduct  or  misconduct,  had  access  to  the  "  Good 
Lady."  "  Our  Lord,"  she  often  said,  "  made  no 
distinction  between  the  worthy  and  the  un- 
worthy poor.  To  deserve  assistance,  it  is 
enough  that  they  are  unfortunate.  God  alone 
is  the  judge." 

"God  alone  is  the  judge."  This  thought 
guided  her  acts,  regulated  her  words,  and  filled 
her  reflections.  Despite  the  depth  of  her  feel- 
ings and  her  convictions,  despite  the  ardent 
vivacity  of  her  nature,  no  one  ever  heard  her 
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speak  ill,  either  of  those  who  opposed  her  ideas, 
or  of  those  who  were  out  of  the  path  which  she 
herself  followed,  or  even — what  is  rarely  found 
in  the  world — of  her  neighbors,  acquaintances, 
or  friends.  Detraction,  comments  on  the  per- 
sonal affairs  of  one's  neighbor,  his  irregulari- 
ties and  defects,  all  the  sins  of  the  tongue, 
found  no  entrance  into  the  Castle  of  Digoine. 
Madame  de  Musy  would  suffer  greatly  at 
any  uncharitable  remark  uttered  against  an- 
other, but  she  had  sufficient  cont'rol  over  her- 
self to  cause  no  outward  trouble.  Whenever 
the  conversations  of  her  visitors  turned  in  this 
direction,  she  would  quietly  continue  her  work 
for  the  poor,  and  maintain  so  profound  a  silence 
that  it  became,  like  the  irrepressible  voice  of 
conscience,  as  it  were,  heard  and  understood. 
Then  taking  up  the  conversation  she  would 
gently  change  the  subject,  introducing  some 
interesting  anecdote  or  philosophic  reflection, 
and,  without  failing  in  the  least  in  courtesy 
towards  those  present,  maintain  the  require- 
ments of  charity  towards  the  absent  ones. 

Remarkably  intelligent  by  nature,  and  highly 
cultivated,  she  was  perfect  mistress  of  the  art 
of  conversation.  She  enjoyed  flashes  of  wit, 
and  could  laugh  heartily  at  any  pleasantry ; 
but,  for  all  that,  her  character  was  serious,  and 
she  loved  above  all  things  to  be  able  to  direct 
the  conversation  towards  the  highest  regions 
of  religion  and  philosophy.  Numbers  of  troub- 
led souls  had  recourse  to  her  for  counsel.  And 
for  such  cases,  too,  she  proved  a  skilful  and  ten- 
der nurse.  Those  misfortunes  which  are  hid- 
den beneath  silk  and  gold  were  not  less  effec- 
tually assisted  by  her  than  the  material  misery 
of  poverty  and  rags. 

The  little  kingdom  of  Digoine  was  worthy  of 
such  a  queen.  M.  de  Musy  was  one  of  those 
men  whom  the  Scriptures  designate  by  one  short 
yet  grand  word  :  he  was  a  just  man  in  the  sight 
of  God.  Humbert,  Victor,  and  Genevieve  had 
been  brought  up  in  this  noble  school  of  Chris- 
tian virtue;  and  the  two  grandchildren,  Ma- 
rie and  Symphorien,  were  being  gradually 
formed  by  the  light  of  the  same  example. 

In  the  house,  and  as  one  of  the  family,  we 
might  say  as  an  adopted  son,  lived  a  friend  whom 
Providence  had  led  to  this  blessed  abode  and 
for  whom  all  had  the  greatest  affection.  This 
was  the  Abb6  Antoine.  During  his  stay  at 
Evreux  with  Mgr.  Decouvoux,  with  whom  he 
was  in  friendly  relation,  Victor  de  Musy,  on 
account  of  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  had  em- 


ployed a  little  boy,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  at- 
tached, and  whom  he  was  educating,  to  read  to 
him.  This  boy,  as  he  grew  up,  heard  within 
him  the  call  of  the  Lord,  entered  the  Seminary 
of  St.  Sulpice  and  received  Holy  Orders.  This 
was  the  young  Abbe  of  whom  we  have  spoken. 
He  now  acted  as  secretary  to  the  paralyzed 
priest. 

The  poor  invalid  was  the  centre  of  solicitude 
in  this  group  of  chosen  souls.  Who  can  tell 
of  their  attentive  care — the  unceasing  prayers 
offered  for  his  cure  ?  While  medical  science 
had  declared  in  the  most  positive  manner  that 
the  paralysis  was  incurable,  there  was  at  times 
called  up  some  precious  memory  from  which 
they  sought  to  draw  a  gleam  of  hope. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  sickness  Genevieve 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Ars.  She  asked  of  the 
holy  Cur<5 :  "  Will  my  brother  be  cured  ?  " 

u  Make  a  no  vena  to  St.  Philomena,  and  then 
I  will  tell  you,"  replied  the  holy  man. 

The  novena  was  made,  and  again  Genevieve 
questioned  the  man  of  God  :  "  Will  my  brother 
be  cured  ?  " 

u  Yes  :  he  will  be  cured  some  day  ;  but  have 
patience." 

"Will  he  be  perfectly  cured,  so  that  he  shall 
not  even  remember  his  past  suffering  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  he  will  be  perfectly  cured,  so  that  he 
shall  not  remember  what  he  suffered  ;  but  pa- 
tience !  patience!"  And  the  saintly  priest 
seemed  as  if  his  thoughts  wandered  away  into 
the  mysterious  depths  of  an  impenetrable  fu- 
ture. 

Such  was  Genevieve's  story.  But,  alas  !  could 
it  be  said  with  certainty  that  the  good  Cur6  of 
Ars  was  favored  with  the  gift  of  prophecy  ? 
Was  it  even  sure  that  Genevieve's  memory  had 
been  faithful  ?  Might  it  not  have  been  that 
the  ardent  desire  of  her  heart  had  given  an 
imaginary  sense  and  meaning  to  some  vague 
words  of  hope,  such  as  compassion  always  calls 
forth  in  the  presence  of  suffering,  interpreting 
them  as  a  certain  promise  and  clear  vision  of 
the  future  ? 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


IF  the  Popes  could  hold  up  no  other  merit 
than  that  which  they  gained  by  protecting 
monogamy  against  the  brutal  lust  of  those  in 
power,  notwithstanding  bribes,  threats,  and 
persecutions,  that  alone  would  render  them 
immortal  for  all  future  ages. — Von  Mueller 
(Protestant). 
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"  Certainly,  doctor,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
priest,  whose  assistance  the  surgeon  had  asked 
whilst  dressing  the  wounds  of  one  of  the  injured 
passengers. 

The  patient's  scalp  was  torn  off,  one  limb 
was  fractured,  and  he  had  also  sustained  in- 
ternal injuries.  Ic  was  the  27th  of  July,  which 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  escaped 
in  the  terrible  disaster  which  occurred  that 
night  on  the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburg 
Railroad. 

The  clergyman  addressed  was  the  same  that 
narrated  the  beautiful  incident  of  the  Scapu- 
lar, which  appeared  in  THE  "  AVE  MARIA"  a 
week  or  two  ago.  He  ran  to  get  some  handker- 
chiefs from  his  valise,  and  hastily  removed  a 
lamp  from  the  top  of  another  coach  to  light 
up  the  wretched  scene  in  the  wrecked  car  where 
the  wounded  person  lay. 

Whilst  the  doctor  was  engaged  in  arranging 
the  bandages,  a  young  man  stood  looking  on. 
"  Religion  has  had  little  effect  on  me  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,"  he  said,  half  to  himself ;  "  but  to- 
night's catastrophe  has  taught  me  a  lesson  that 
I '11  heed." 

The  priest  caught  the  words  of  the  boy, 
and,  a  travelling  companion  happening  to  pass 
near,  he  requested  him  to  conduct  the  young 
man  to  the  rear  coach,  and  entertain  him  un- 
til he  was  free. 

After  a  short  hour,  the  clergyman  returned 
to  his  seat,  anxious  to  hear  more  of  the  young 
fellow  on  whom  "  religion  had  had  little  effect." 
One  of  the  passengers  (an  Episcopalian),  seeing 
him  enter  the  coach,  ran  to  meet  him,  saying  : 
"There  is  a  young  man  whose  story  is  better 
than  romance — more  strange  than  wonder :  it 
is  indeed  a  miracle.  He  says  he  wore  some- 
thing around  his  neck  in  honor  of  the  Virgin, 
and  whilst  a  man  was  killed  at  his  side  he  was 
saved,  and  owes  it  to  the  Mother  of  the  Sa- 
viour." 
The  young  man  himself  said,  in  answer  to  the 

priest's  inquiries :   "  My  name  is .     I  live 

in  Savannah,  Georgia.  My  mother  died  four- 
teen years  ago.  I  promised  her  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  Scapular  Society,  and  kept  my  prom- 
ise. I  have  not  been  to  my  duty  since  then  ; 
but  I  thank  God  and  His  Holy  Mother  to-night 
for  my  escape.  I  feel  affectionately  grateful  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  for  she  and  the  prayers  of 


my  darling  mother  have  saved  my  life.  I  have 
worn  my  Scapular  every  day  since  I  made  that 
promise  to  my  mother.  At  night,  when  I  pre- 
pared to  retire,  I  took  it  from  my  person  and 
fastened  it  to  a  button,  or  button-hole,  of  my 
garments.  Religion  had  lost  its  influence  over 
me,  but  I  felt  that  I  owed  a  great  debt  of  affec- 
tionate gratitude  to  my  darling  mother,  and  I 
would  not  be  unfaithful  to  my  promise.  Five 
minutes  before  going  to  my  berth  to-night,  in 
that  sleeping-car  that  is  now  a  pile  of  splinters, 
the  thought  struck  me  that  I  must  recite  the 
1  Hail  Mary,'  and  I  did  so  ;  then  I  was  annoyed 
with  the  thought  that  I  must  not  lay  aside  my 
Scapular,  having  promised  my  mother  to  wear 
it  always.  I  did  not  button  the  Scapular,  as 
usual,  to  my  garments,  but  kept  it  upon  my 
person.  Before  going  to  sleep  I  said  another 
prayer.  Twenty  minutes  afterwards,  whilst  in 
a  sweet  slumber,  a  sudden  crash  came,  and, 
hearing  screams  and  moaning,  I  realized  that 
my  life  had  been  spared  in  a  frightful  railroad 
accident.  My  thoughts  recurred  to  my  Scapu- 
lar. I  grasped,  and  found  it  on  my  breast.  I 
thought  of  my  mother,  my  promise  to  her  four- 
teen years  ago.  I  thought  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin. Father,  I  have  resolved  to  go  no  farther 
on  this  pleasure  trip.  I  '11  go  home,  and  go  to 
my  duty,  and  be  faithful  henceforth  to  the 
Church  I  have  spurned  and  the  Sacraments  I 
have  neglected.  I'll  be  true  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  to  the  devotions  of  her  Scapular." 


Father  Thomas  Burke.* 

We  are  not  going  to  attempt  either  a  biographi- 
cal sketch  or  a  panegyric  of  the  great  Dominican 
who  has  lately  passed  away  to  his  reward.  Hia 
biography  we  leave  to  his  religious  brethren,  who 
will  perform  the  task  with  the  loving  zeal  of  fa- 
miliar affection.  A  panegyric  is  not  needed  for  one 
so  widely  known  and  universally  loved  as  Father 
Tom  Burke.  No  one  who  has  listened  to  his  voice 
but  still  has  ringing  in  his  ears  at  least  the  echo 
of  his  powerful,  graceful,  winning  oratory.  No  one 
who  has  sought  his  spiritual  guidance  but  rever- 
ences him  as  a  man  of  singular  holiness  and  in- 
sight into  the  things  of  God.  No  one  who  ha« 
known  him  in  the  near  relations  of  private  or 
monastic  life  but  has  a  grateful  recollection  of  hii 
thoughtful  kindness,  the  gentleness  6f  his  heart, 
his  universal  sympathy.  No  one  who  has  encoun- 
tered him  in  his  playful  moments  but  has  now  and 
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again  been  compelled  to  cast  aside  dull  care  and 
distracting  anxiety  under  the  irresistible  spell  of 
his  innocent,  merry  wit  and  playful,  guileless  hu- 
mor. 

Yet  we  cannot  pass  him  by  unnoticed.  The  great 
est  master  of  sacred  oratory  among  English-speak- 
ing nations  within  the  present  century  has  a  claim 
merely  on  this  ground  to  a  few  words  in  memory 
of  his  eloquence.  A  Catholic  priest  who  has  by  his 
genius  earned  for  himself  a  world- wide  fame  has 
a  right  to  some  slight  tribute  to  his  memory  in 
the  pages  of  a  Catholic  magazine.  A  Friar  Preacher 
who  has  attained  to  such  eminent  success  in  that 
which  is  the  special  aim  and  object,  the  distin- 
guishing mark  and  characteristic,  of  his  great  Or- 
der, deserves  to  have  his  success  commemorated  by 
those  who  love,  as  all  good  Catholics  must  love,  the 
sons  of  the  great  St.  Dominic.  We  cannot  forget 
him.  .  .  . 

Father  Thomas  Burke  did  not  receive  the  name 
of  Thomas  at  his  baptism.  His  baptismal  name 
was  Nicholas,  and  he  took  the  name  of  Thomas 
when  he  entered  the  Dominican  Order,  in  honor 
of  his  patron  in  religion,  the  Angelic  Doctor,  who 
cast  over  him  the  shadow  not  of  his  name  alone. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was  a  sprightly,  merry, 
mischievous  child,  always  up  to  some  trick  or  other, 
and  often  incurring  well-deserved  chastisement 
from  his  good,  pious  mother,  who  was  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  wise  man's  advice  respecting  the  educa- 
tion of  children.  On  one  memorable  occasion, 
which  in  after-life  he  loved  to  talk  of,  a  Francis- 
can friar  came  to  his  mother's  house  to  complain 
of  one  of  the  boy's  tricks.  The  misdoing  was  re- 
garded as  so  serious  (especially  as  it  had  excited 
the  good  friar's  wrath)  that  poor  Master  Nic  had 
to  take  off  his  shirt,  and  the  whip  was  applied  with 
such  vigor  that  he  was  soon  "  clothed  in  rags  of 
his  own  skin."  Bat  first  of  all  (and  it  was  the  same 
on  similar  occasions)  his  good  mother  knelt  down, 
and  made  her  little  boy  do  the  same,  and  then 
made  him  repeat  slowly  after  her  the  collect, "  Pre- 
vent, we  beseech  Thee,  0  Lord,  all  our  actions," 
etc.  "  I  used  to  join  with  all  my  heart,"  Father 
Burke  used  afterwards  to  say, "  but  the  Lord  never 
did  prevent  it :  down  the  whip  always  came  !" 

It  was  in  1847,  when  he  was  scarce  seventeen 
years  old,  that  he  went  to  Rome  with  the  intention 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  desire  of  his  heart,  to 
serve  God  under  the  cowl  of  the  Black  Friars. 
Those  who  knew  him  but  externally  would  not 
believe  that  such  a  merry,  mischievous,  reckless 
youngster,  who  had  ever  a  wicked  twinkle  in  his 
eye  and  could  not  resist  the  attraction  of  a  genu- 
ine bit  of  fun,  could  ever  become  a  staid  and  seri- 
ous monk.  Perhaps  they  were  right :  staid  and 
serious  Tom  Burke  never  was.  The  wicked  twin- 
kle never  left  his  eye  even  when  he  was  a  Very 
Reverend  Prior  ;  and  the  love  of  innocent  mischief 
and  boyish  fun  persevered  with  him  till  his  death, 


and  helped  him  not  a  little  in  the  great  work  he 
did  for  God.  Somehow  in  his  most  noble  flights 
of  eloquence  there  was  always  that  dash  of  furtive 
humor  which  is  a  characteristic  of  great  orators, 
and  introduces  into  the  orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero  the  unexpected  jeux  de  mots,  or  playful 
vein  of  wit,  running  athwart  their  magnificent 
appeals  to  the  patriotism  or  justice  of  their  listen- 
ers. But  when  we  say  he  was  never  a  staid  or  se- 
rious monk  we  must  guard  our  words  against  be- 
ing misunderstood.  Among  the  brightest  sallies 
of  fun,  in  the  midst  of  laughter  inextinguishable, 
he  was  serious  in  an  instant  if  he  were  consulted 
by  those  who  needed  his  advice  in  matters  spiritual 
or  temporal.  Every  trace  of  the  boisterous  merri- 
ment was  gone,  and  the  quiet,  earnest  tone  of 
heartfelt  sympathy  was  always  ready  to  bind  up 
the  broken  heart  and  pour  balm  into  the  wounded 
soul.  Those  who  saw  him  in  bis  lighter  moods 
could  scarcely  believe  how  grave  and  wise  was  his 
spiritual  counsel,  how  he  spoke  as  one  whom  God 
had  commissioned  to  convey  His  divine  message 
to  the  troubled  soul.  As  in  the  pulpit,  so  in  the 
confessional,  his  exuberant  power  of  fun  was  of 
great  advantage  to  him.  He  was  at  once  enrap- 
port  with  his  penitents.  He  buoyed  them  up  with 
his  own  wondrous  buoyancy  of  heart ;  he  turned 
their  thoughts  away  from  themselves  by  his  dashes 
of  well-timed  humor  ;  he  filled  the  most  diffident 
with  confidence  ;  he  introduced  thoughts  of  heaven 
and  aspirations  after  God  in  such  a  genial  and  nat- 
ural way  that  virtue  became  attractive  to  those 
who  had  before  shrunk  from  it,  and  religion  could 
not  fail  to  seem  full  of  cheerfulness  and  joy  when 
spoken  of  by  one  who  was  himself  so  cheery  and 
joyous.  The  words  which  Cardinal  Newman  has 
written  of  St.  Paul  have  already  been  applied  most 
aptly  to  Father  Burke,  and  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  them  again  : 

"  His  mind  was  like  some  instrument  of  music,  harp 
or  viol,  the  strings  of  which  vibrate,  though  untouched, 
by  the  notes  which  other  instruments  give  forth  ;  and 
he  was  ever,  according  to  his  own  precept,  '  rejoicing 
with  them  that  rejoice,  and  weeping  with  them  that 
weep';  and  thus  he  was  the  least  magisterial  of  all 
teachers,  and  the  gentlest  and  most  amiable  of  all  rul- 
ers." 

As  one  might  have  safely  conjectured  without 
being  informed  of  the  fact,  Father  Burke  was  a 
lover  of  little  children.  His  own  innocent  soul  re- 
flected their  innocence,  revelled  in  their  childish 
fun.  "  I  am  always  happy,"  he  once  said,  "  when 
I  am  with  a  little  child."  He  himself  had  some- 
thing childlike  about  him.  He  had  that  childlike 
faculty  of  being  easily  amused,  that  God  often  gives 
to  the  pure  of  heart,  and  that  makes  them  full  of 
simple  merriment  over  the  merest  trifle,  lighting 
it  up  with  the  joy  of  their  own  happy  hearts.  In 
the  same  way  Father  Burke  was  always  light- 
hearted,  always  happy,  always  ready  to  throw  him- 
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self  into  the  occupation  of  the  hour,  whatever  it 
might  be,  serious  or  playful,  grave  or  gay.  Noth- 
ing came  amiss  to  him  if  it  promoted  the  work  to 
which  his  life  was  devoted.  As  regards  his  own 
personal  predilections,  he  always  rejoiced  when  he 
could  retire  into  the  peaceful  quiet  of  his  convent, 
and  there  be  alone  with  God. 

If  Father  Burke  imitated  his  Divine  Master  in 
His  love  for  children,  none  the  less  did  he  share 
His  love  for  the  poor.  When  he  sailed  for  Amer- 
ica, it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  purposely  sought 
out  a  ship  where  there  were  many  steerage  pas- 
sengers, and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  voyage 
among  them,  cheering  them,  comforting  them,  en- 
couraging them  to  be  faithful  to  their  holy  reli- 
gion in  their  new  home  across  the  Atlantic.  Need- 
less to  say  that  he  won  the  hearts  of  all,  and  many 
an  eye  was  dim  with  tears  when  they  bid  Father 
Tom  adieu.  As  he  loved  the  poor  during  his  life, 
so  he  showed  his  love  for  them  in  his  death.  His 
last  effort,  only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  when 
he  could  scarcely  drag  himself  from  off  his  bed  into 
the  church,  and  with  difficulty  ascended  the  pulpit 
stairs,  was  in  behalf  of  the  poor. ...  It  was  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Dublin,  only  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  that  this  last  sermon  was 
preached.  His  appeal,  touching  and  pathetic  in  it- 
self, was  all  the  more  touching  and  pathetic  because 
his  utter  prostration  was  unmistakably  evident  to 
his  hearers.  In  fact,  he  could  scarcely  speak.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  mournful  and  touching  sight  to  see 
this  brave  soldier  of  Christ  battling  on  against 
excr-uciating  pain  in  order  that  he  might  be  the 
means  of  saving  those  poor  children  from  starva- 
tion. It  was  a  scene  which  summed  up  all  his  life, 
a  scene  of  sacrifice  for  Jesus  Christ. 

It  was  to  his  good  mother's  training  that,  under 
God,  he  chiefly  owed  his  holy  life  and  happy  death. 
Her  own  piety  had  insured  graces  without  num- 
ber for  her  son.  In  the  famine  times  she  took  a 
whole  family  of  starving  children  into  the  house 
and  fed  them,  with  her  own  children,  making  them 
all  kneel  down  and  say  the  Rosary  before  each  meal. 
In  after-life,  when  her  "  Nic"  had  become  famous, 
his  poor  old  mother  was  dreadfully  afraid  that  he 
might  be  iniured  by  his  success,  and  that  vanity 
might  lead  him  to  dwell  with  satisfaction  on  his 
own  gifts.  She  used  to  say  her  Beads  constantly 
for  him,  that  he  might  not  become  vain  and  so  fall 
away  from  God.  Once  when  he  was  in  Galway, 
and  the  papers  were  loud  in  his  praise,  some  one 
read  out  a  laudatory  passage  in  her  hearing.  In- 
stead of  being  pleased  at  the  notice  of  him,  she 
looked  displeased,  and  said:  "Never  mind  them, 
Nic,  my  son  :  they  would  say  the  same  of  any 
blackguard  that  came  round." 

But  his  remarkable  humility  made  him  proof 
against  any  such  assaults  of  the  evil  one.  His  hu- 
mility showed  itself  in  various  ways.  He  had  a 
most  profound  sense  of  the  vanity  and  emptiness 


of  all  worldly  esteem  and  honor.  God  and  the- 
Church  were  his  one  thought.  He  had  praise  and 
adulation  enough  to  ruin  any  man,  but  it  never 
seemed  to  make  any  impression  upon  Father 
Burke.  It  somehow  slipped  past  him  unnoticed. 
It  was  the  work  God  had  given  him  to  do  which 
absorbed  his  thoughts.  He  had  attained  that  high 
level  of  the  religious  life  where  self- consciousness, 
or  rather  a  consciousness  of  self,  disappears  alto- 
gether. It  was  only  when  some  attempt  more  ob- 
vious than  usual  to  glorify  him  at  the  expense  of 
truth  attracted  his  notice  and  roused  his  ire  that 
he  paid  any  attention  to  such  things.  Once,  in  a 
large  company,  a  man  of  high  position,  of  the  same 
name  as  himself,  introduced  Father  Tom  as  a  dis- 
tant member  of  his  family.  "  Not  at  all,"  said  Fa- 
ther Burke  at  once,  with  more  of  the  brogue  than 
usual.  "  Sure,  ain  't  I  the  son  of  Tom  Burke  the 
baker!" 

Father  Burke  had  learned  humility  in  that  best 
of  schools,  the  school  of  suffering.  Few  men  who 
continue  in  active  work,  as  he  did,  have  such  in- 
tense bodily  suffering  to  struggle  against,  some- 
times amounting  to  an  almost  excruciating  agony. 
A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  one  of  the  Domini- 
can Fathers  who  was  taking  him  round  the  church 
at  Haverstock  Hill  was  telling  him  the  extraordi- 
nary number  of  panes  of  glass  in  one  of  the  stained- 
glass  windows,  when  he  remarked,  with  a  look  of 
mingled  humor  and  distress,  "  I  tell  you  there  are 
not  nearly  as  many  panes  in  that  window  as  in  my 
poor  body."  For  years  his  suffering  had  been  al- 
most continuous,  owing  to  internal  ulceration.  But 
so  far  from  beating  him  down,  it  seemed  to  rouse 
him  to  greater  activity,  and  to  evoke  fresh  bursts  of 
drollery.  While  undergoing  a  most  agonizing  oper- 
ation, he  was  more  brisk  and  full  of  fun  than  ever. 
When  he  was  about  to  be  literally  cut  open,  with 
a  view  to  discover  the  character  of  the  ulcera- 
tion, he  told  the  doctors  a  most  absurd  story  during 
the  preparations.  He  absolutely  refused  to  take 
chloroform,  prefering  to  endure  the  agony  for  the 
sake  of  that  Master  who  had  endured  the  agony 
on  the  Cross  for  him.  While  the  operation  was  be- 
ing performed,  Father  Burke,  under  stress  of  the 
pain,  uttered  a  groan.  "  Poor  fellow  ! "  said  a  Prot- 
estant doctor  who  was  holding  his  head,  in  kindly 
pity.  "Don't  pity  me,"  replied  Father  Burke, 
quickly  ;  "it  is  the  best  thing  that  could  happen 
to  me.  If  your  friend  Martin  Luther  had  had  a 
touch  of  this  when  he  first  began  his  tantrums,  he 
might  have  been  in  heaven  now  ! "  When  the  op- 
erators reached  the  seat  of  the  ulceration,  some  one 
asked  him  whether  he  would  like  one  of  the  Fa- 
thers who  was  his  confessor  to  be  sent  for.  "No," 
was  the  answer :  "  it  is  not  necessary  ;  he  has 
known  my  interior  for  years.  Besides,  there  is  an 
axiom  in  theology :  Ecclesia  non  judicat  de  inter- 
nist 

Father  Burke's  love  of  innocent  mischief  accom- 
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him  to  the  last.  Only  a  short  time  before 
his  death  he  was  coming  over  to  England,  and  at 
Holyhead  happened  to  be  alone  in  a  second  class 
carriage  with  a  small  dark  man,  who  somewhat 
resembled  the  portrait  of  Marwood.  Presently,  to 
the  disgust  of  his  fellow-traveller,  a  number  of  la- 
boring men  came  up  to  the  carriage,  deposited 
their  bundles,  and  ran  off  for  a  drink  before  the 
train  started.  "  What  a  nuisance  ! "  said  Father 
Burke's  fellow-traveller ;  "  I  thought  we  should 
have  the  carriage  to  ourselves.  You  are  a  priest : 
cannot  you  make  your  fellow-countrymen  go  else- 
where ?  " 

"Certainly,"  said  Father  Burke,  "if  you  will 
leave  me  free  to  use  what  means  I  like." 

The  man  consented,  and  when  the  Irishmen  re- 
turned and  greeted  him  respectfully,  Father  Burke 
made  a  significant  grimace,  and,  pointing  over  his 
shoulder  into  the  carriage,  whispered  to  them, 
*'  Marwood."  Then,  turning  to  his  fellow-traveller, 
he  said,  aloud,  "  Well,  sir,  did  it  all  go  off  well  at 
Kilmainham  ?  "  The  man  looked  astonished,  and 
answered  doubtfully,  "  Yes,  very  well."  This  was 
quite  enough.  The  Irishmen  seized  their  bundles 
and  left  the  carriage  with  hot  haste,  as  if  the  very 
devil  were  there.  When  the  man  heard  of  the 
trick  that  was  played  on  him  he  was  not  a  little 
wrath  with  Father  Tom,  who  had  the  malicious- 
satisfaction,  after  he  had  left  the  carriage  at  Ches- 
ter, of  seeing  a  crowd  of  curious  and  inquisitive 
faces  gather  round  it  in  order  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  supposed  hangman. 

To  say  that  Father  Burke  was  an  intense  lover 
of  Ireland  is  unnecessary.  His  visit  to  America, 
and  the  lectures  he  delivered  there  on  Irish  sub- 
jects, did  much  to  counteract  the  mischief  wrought 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Froude,  who  had  come  to  the  States 
with  the  express  object  of  prejudicing  the  Ameri- 
can mind  against  poor  Erin.  Father  Burke,  on 
the  contrary,  had  come  across  the  Atlantic  as  vis- 
itor of  the  Dominican  Order.  When  he  was  urged 
to  reply  to  Froude's  calumnies,  he  objected  that  he 
had  no  books  and  no  means  of  mastering  the  sub- 
ject. But  a  friend  gave  him  the  run  of  a  well- 
stocked  library,  and  the  result  was  the  magnificent 
series  of  lectures  which  are  still  sold  in  a  popular 
edition  in  England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  the 
States.  The  work  he  did  in  America  was  enough 
to  break  down  any  mam  of  ordinary  vigor  and  en- 
ergy. He  lectured  and  preached  incessantly,  some- 
times three  times  on  the  same  Sunday.  In  Boston 
on  one  occasion  he  addressed  forty  thousand  peo- 
ple, and  special  trains  were  run  from  neighboring 
cities  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desired  to  listen 
to  his  eloquence. 

The  chief  sources  of  his  power  as  an  orator  were 
his  splendid  action,  magnificent  force,  richness 
and  rapidity  of  thought,  and  marvellous  dramatic 
power.  He  rarely  wrote  his  sermons  out,  and 
when  he  did  he  scarcely  ever  kept  to  what  he  had 


written.  His  eloquence  was  of  that  spontaneous 
character  that  will  not  brook  the  trammels  of  mem' 
ory.  He  mapped  out  carefully  the  main  divisions 
of  what  he  was  going  to  say,  and  prepared  the  mb- 
stance  of  it,  but  for  the  form  he  was  almost  com- 
pelled to  trust  to  his  unpremeditated  eloquence 
and  to  his  inimitable  readiness  of  wit.  His  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  St.  Thomas,  his  immense 
theological  knowledge,  and  his  wide  information 
on  general  subjects,  stood  him  in  good  stead  when 
long  preparation  was  impossible,  and  his  wonder- 
ful How  of  language  never  concealed  any  scanti- 
ness of  the  ideas  it  expressed.  On  the  contrary,  if 
his  language  held  his  audience  entranced,  the  rich- 
ness of  thought  underlying  his  words  gave  to  his 
sermons  a  solid  and  lasting  influence  over  the 
minds  of  those  who  listened  to  him.  In  this  respect 
he  was  perhaps  without  a  rival.  Most  great  preach- 
ers have  weeks  or  months  set  apart  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  their  discourses.  Massillon,  Bourdaloue, 
and  Segneri  preached  (as  was  pointed  out  in  the 
meeting  held  to  inaugurate  some  memorial  com- 
memorative of  his  genius)  only  on  certain  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  and  at  long  intervals  of  time. 
But  Father  Burke  was  always  ready  at  the  beck 
of  any  struggling  nun  or  curate  or  parish  priest 
or  charitable  institution,  while  for  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  an  insidious  disease  was  wearing 
and  torturing  him  with  constant  pain.  But  in 
spite  of  all  this  his  power  never  seemed  to  flag. 
His  sermon  on  the  opening  of  the  Dominican 
Church  at  Haverstock  Hill,  though  he  was  wretch- 
edly ill  at  the  time,  and  it  was  not  considered  as  at 
all  one  of  his  most  successful  efforts,  was  neverthe- 
less full  of  a  deep  thoughtfulness  which  made  it 
intensely  interesting,  and  abounded  in  striking 
passages  exactly  descriptive  of  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual dangers  rife  in  the  present  day.  It  has 
been  remarked  of  him  that  his  eloquence  was  al- 
ways logical,  always  devoid  of  exaggeration,  and 
his  every  statement  would  have  stood  the  most 
critical  test.  At  the  same  time  there  was-  an  elan 
about  it,  a  vigorous  enthusiasm,  a  loving  fervor 
which  carried  his  audience  with  him  irresistibly. 
His  language  was  never  turgid  or  bombastic,  but 
simple  and  unstudied  :  it  derived  its  force  chiefly 
from  the  intense  earnestness  of  the  speaker. 

One  of  the  most  touching  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
grandest  sermons  he  ever  preached  was  preached 
in  London  shortly  before  his  death.  It  was  on  the 
Gospel,  "  This  Man  receiveth  sinners,  and  eateth 
with  them."  The  way  in  which  he  painted  the 
mercy  of  God  and  the  sinner's  return  to  Him  was 
masterly,  and  strong  men  around  the  pmlpit  were 
moved  to  tears.  A  good  judge  of  oratory,  and  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  who  had  often  listened  to  him, 
pronounced  this  the  best  sermon  he  had  ever  heard 
him  preach.  .  .  . 

If  we  were  to  point  out  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  leading  traits  of  Fattier  Burke's  character,  we 
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should  snra  them  all  up  in  his  exceeding  simplicity. 
True  simplicity  in  its  highest  form  includes  all  the 
other  virtues.  It  is  the  reflex  of  the  perfect  simplic- 
ity of  God,  which  includes  and  is  all  His  other  per- 
fections. Simplicity  in  man,  singleness  of  aim,  abol- 
ishes self  to  put  God  and  God's  work  in  its  place. 
Thus  it  includes  humility,  charity,  zeal,  prudence, 
obedience,  fortitude.  It  was  Father  Burke's  sim- 
plicity which  made  him  the  good,  holy,  humble 
religious  that  he  was,  and  his  simplicity  perfected 
the  wonderful  natural  gifts  God  had  given  him. 
In  his  oratory  he  was  always  simple  :  in  his  deal- 
ing with  souls  he  was  always  simple  :  in  suffering 
and  in  joy  he  was  always  simple.  Even  in  his  rol- 
licking and  almost  reckless  mirth  he  was  always 
simple,  and  his  raciest  stories  always  tended,  how- 
ever latent  the  tendency,  somehow  or  other  to  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  God,  to  point  some  useful  moral. 
The  inimitable  song  on  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Smiley 
poured  well-merited  obloquy  on  the  shameless 
proselytism  of  Protestant  bird's  nests.  The  equally 
irresistible  story  of  Father  Johnny  Roach  and  his 
sermon  was,  under  the  surface,  eminently  instruc- 
tive. Father  Burke,  in  his  drollest  moods,  had  al- 
ways in  view  the  service  of  his  Master.  In  that 
Master's  cause  he  battled  on  bravely  till  the  last, 
and  the  words  of  the  wise  man  respecting  Israel's 
sweet  singer  may  be  applied,  with  but  a  slight 
change  of  meaning,  to  Father  Burke  : 

"  With  his  whole  heart  he  praised  the  Lord,  and 
loved  God  that  made  him  :  and  He  gave  him  power 
over  his  enemies.  In  all  his  works  he  gave  thanks 
to  the  Holy  One,  and  to  the  Most  High,  with  glori- 
ous words.  And  to  the  festivals  he  added  beauty, 
that  they  should  praise  the  holy  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  magnify  the  holiness  of  God." 


Catholic  Notes. 


We  publish  this  week  a  translation  in  full  of  an 
eloquent  Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII  on  the  devotion 
of  the  Holy  Rosary,  addressed  to  all  the  Bishops  of 
the  world,  under  date  of  September  1st.  His  Holi- 
ness exhorts  the  Bishops  to  celebrate  the  solemnity 
this  year  with  all  possible  fervor,  and  expresses 
the  assurance  that  the  invocation  of  the  patronage 
of  Mary  by  all  the  children  of  the  Church  will  ob- 
tain the  remedies  and  blessings  of  which  society, 
in  our  days,  has  so  much  need.  It  is  especially 
through  the  devotion  of  the  Holy  Rosary  that, 
when  either  heresies  or  vice  were  on  the  increase, 
or  great  calamities  burst  upon  the  Church,  Chris- 
tians have  experienced  a  special  protection.  The 
Holy  Father  recommends  the  recital  of  the  Rosary 
in  public  and  in  private  ;  and  that  all  may  be  the 
more  eager  to  follow  the  prescriptions  of  his  En- 
cyclical, he  graciously  accords  the  following  In- 
dulgences from  the  treasury  of  the  Church  : 


1.  A  Plenary  Indulgence  to  all  that,  on  the  Festival 
of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary,  or  where  the  number  of  priests 
is  not  sufficient  to  hear  the  sacramental  confessions,  on 
any  day  during  the  Octave,  having  purified  their  con- 
science in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  and  received  Holy 
Communion,  shall  visit  some  church,  and  shall  there 
offer  up  prayers  for  the  necessities  of  the  Church  accord- 
ing to  the  intention  of  His  Holiness. 

2.  An  Indulgence  of  seven  years  and  seven  quaran- 
tines, which  all  the  faithful  may  gain  whenever  they  de- 
voutly perform  the  same  devotion  of  the  Holy  Rosary  in 
any  church,  praying,  as  above,  according  to  the  inten- 
tion of  His  Holiness .   But  to  thoee  that,  being  prevented 
by  any  impediment,  cannot  be  present  at  the  said  pious 
exercises,  His  Holiness  graciously  grants  fhat  they  may 
gain  the  same  Indulgence,  provided  they  recite  the  pray- 
ers of  the  Rosary  and  the  Litany  privately,  according  to 
the  intention  of  His  Holiness. 

3.  But  to  those  who,  during  the  time  specified,  which 
is  between  the  first  day  of  October  and  the  second  of  No- 
vember, shall  be  present  ten  times  at  the  said  recital 
of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary,  or,  being  prevented,  shall  re- 
cite it  privately,  to  them,  having  duly  confessed  and  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Eucharist,  and,  as  already  stated,  hav- 
ing prayed  for  the  intentions  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
His  Holiness  grants  a  second  Plenary  Indulgence,  which 
every  one  may  gain  on  the  day  of  his  own  choice,  within 
the  time  specified.      

The  late  Comte  de  Chambord.  bequeathed  400,- 
000  francs  to  the  Peter's  Pence  Fund.  He  was  ac- 
customed to  render  »n  annual  testimony  of  his  love 
and  devotion  to  the  Holy  Father  by  a  contribution 
of  10,000  francs.  Deprived  as  he  is  of  his  temporal 
possessions,  and  burdened  with  the  support  of  in- 
numerable good  works,  His  Holiness  was  never  in 
greater  need  of  the  generous  alms  of  the  faithful ; 
but  unhappily  there  are  few  Catholics  like  the  no- 
ble old  Count.  

Mr.  George  Martin,  a  fur-trader,  who  has  spent 
eight  years  among  the  Indians  of  Athabasca  Lake, 
lately  paid  a  visit  to  his  home  in  Morgan  Co.,  Ohio. 
He  went  away  a  Protestant,  but  returned  a  Cath- 
olic. He  says  that  what  led  to  his  conversion  was 
the  heroic  conduct  of  the  priests  and  religious  la- 
boring among  those  far-off  tribes.  "  You  could  not 
believe,"  he  remarked  to  a  priest,  who  has  reported 
his  words  for  the  Catholic  Columbian,  "  the  hard- 
ships that  fall  to  their  lot.  The  main  article  of 
food  with  them  is  fish.  Sometimes  they  have  a  lit- 
tle bread,  but  not  often  ;  vegetables— potatoes  and 
turnips— their  principal  food,  are  good,  but  scarce. 
The  Fathers  and  lay-Brothers  till  the  little  patches 
of  ground  that  hard  work  has  made  somewhat 
fruitful.  The  beginning  of  even  this  much  was 
the  toil  of  their  hands.  They  were  awarded  '  first 
premium '  at  the  Centennial  Exhibitipn  in  Phila- 
delphia for  the  best  wheat.  Only  labor  and  hard- 
ship mark  the  days  of  their  life." 

The  Indians  from  degraded  pagans  have  become 
fervent  Catholics.  The  tomahawk  has  been  buried 
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forever,  and  Christian  hymns  are  now  heard  where 
formerly  the  war-cry  resounded.  Mr.  Martin  says 
that  wherever  these  children  of  the  forest  may  be 
when  Sunday,  or  a  holyday  of  obligation  comes 
round,  if  not  able  to  hear  Mass,  they  will  assemble, 
recite  the  Rosary,  and  spend  some  time  in  devotion. 
Truly  the  life  of  these  simple  souls  will  rise  in  judg- 
ment against  many  who  have  all  the  opportunities, 
and  yet  neglect  them. 


The  Melbourne  Argus  states  that  an  extraordi- 
nary pearl  has  been  found  at  Nichol  Bay.  It  is 
composed  of  nine  distinct  pearls  about  the  size  of 
a  pea,  of  a  fine  lustre,  and  firmly  bedded  together 
in  the  form  of  a  perfect  cross.  It  was  found  in  the 
shell  exactly  as  described,  and  is  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  long.  It  is  a  perfectly  unique  curiosity,  and 
is  expected  to  fetch  a  fabulous  price,  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  coincidence  of  its  perfectly  repre- 
senting the  Christian  symbol. 


The  following  particulars  relative  to  the  family 
of  St.  Benedict  Joseph  Labre  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  his  numerous  clients.  The  parents  of  the 
Saint,  poor,  but  highly  respectable,  died  some  years 
before  he  did — his  father  in  1791,  and  his  mother 
in  1804.  There  were  nine  other  children,  five  sons 
and  four  daughters.  Two  of  the  Saint's  brothers 
became  priests.  James  Joseph,  the  eldest,  was  vic- 
tim to  a  nervous  malady  which  impeded  his  ex- 
ercise of  the  sacred  ministry.  Louis  Vincent  La- 
bre was  ordained  priest  at  Ypres,  in  1791,  and  the 
fame  of  his  saintly  brother  gained  him  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  illustrious  Gallitzin  family,  who 
charged  him  with  the  distribution  of  their  im- 
mense alms  in  favor  of  the  banished  priests.  He 
died  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  held  in 
high  esteem.  The  youngest  child  of  the  family, 
Augustin,  a  godson  of  the  Saint,  lived  until  1855, 
in  Valhuon. 

As  we  have  said,  James  Joseph  fell  victim  to  a 
nervous  affection,  which  impaired  his  health  and 
usefulness,  besides  which  he  was  a  prey  to  scruples 
the  most  incurable.  But  his  painful  situation 
became  ameliorated  immediately  upon  the  death 
of  his  holy  brother  ;  and  his  uncle,  the  Abbe"  Vin- 
cent, parish  priest  of  (Eaf,  in  a  letter  dated  Oct. 
21, 1783,  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  happy 
change  to  the  prayers  of  St.  Benedict.  May  27, 
1784,  the  Abbe"  Labre  himself  wrote  to  the  Abbe" 
Marconi,  rejoicing  over  his  cure,  and  expressing 
his  desire  to  be  able  one  day  to  repair  to  Rome  to 
weep  over  the  tomb  of  his  beloved  brother.  This 
wish,  however,  was  never  gratified.  Some  years 
later,  the  Abbe"  Labre  was  forced  to  quit  the  en- 
virons of  Perfay,  where  he  held  a  small  charge, 
and  return  once  more  to  his  paternal  home,  where, 
protected  in  part  by  the  religious  spirit  of  the  land, 
and  partly  by  the  interest  inspired  by  his  ill  health, 


he  was  enabled  quietly  to  remain  throughout  the 
Reign  of  Terror  without  laying  aside  his  ecclesias- 
tical costume,  which  fact  gave  rise  to  the  following 
incident:  In  Artois,  in  1793,  was  inaugurated  a 
species  of  armed  resistance  known  as  the  La  Petite 
Vendee,—1'  Little  VendeV'  The  centre  of  this 
movement  was  in  the  forests  of  Nedon  and  Fiefs, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Amettes.  The  revolution- 
ary authorities  dispatched  troops  thither  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  'the  counter  revolution.  The  sol- 
diers of  the  expedition  were  to  pass  through  the 
village  of  Amettes,  which  was  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  by  the  Republicans,  and  greatly  ridiculed 
as  the  birthplace  of  a  holy  pilgrim.  They  pur- 
posed to  sack  and  pillage  both  church  and  presby- 
tery. Arriving,  on  Monday  of  the  last  week  of  Au- 
gust, at  a  crossroad  where  stood  a  little  oratory 
built  by  the  Labre  family  in  honor  of  our  Blessed 
Lady,  they  met  James  Joseph,  who,  clad  in  soutane, 
was  walking  quietly  to  and  fro,  reciting  his  Brev- 
iary. It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  wrath  that  came 
upon  the  impious  soldiers  by  this  unexpected  sight. 
The  commander  himself  rushed  at  the  poor  priest 
and  aimed  a  violent  sabre-cut  at  his  head.  The  vic- 
tim fell  and  scratched  his  face  against  a  stone ;  but, 
as  if  the  edge  of  the  weapon  had  been  blunted,  the 
sword  had  not  even  grazed  the  skin.  He  forth- 
with arose,  picked  up  his  Breviary,  and  bowed  in 
salutation  to  his  executioner,  without  feeling  the 
least  pain  from  the  murderous  blow  he  had  received. 
The  officer,  utterly  dumbfounded,  avowed  that  he 
could  not  understand  the  prodigy,  knowing  as  he 
did  the  strength  of  his  arm  and  the  temper  of 
his  sword.  He  declared  that  he  had  aimed  a  blow 
well  calculated  to  sever  a  head  of  iron.  He  was 
thereupon  informed  that  the  priest  was  brother  to 
the  beggar-pilgrim  who  had  died  in  Rome,  so  lately 
the  subject  of  their  mocking  jests.  "  I  fully  com- 
prehend it  all  now,"  he  cried  :  "the  finger  of  God 
is  here  ! "  He  immediately  gave  a  safe- conduct  and 
an  escort  to  the  priest,  and  forthwith  issued  an 
"Order  of  the  Day,"  forbidding,  under  severe  pen- 
alties, any  of  his  troops  to  enter  the  precincts  of 
the  church,  or  to  cause  any  damage,  either  to  per- 
sons or  to  property,  within  the  limits  of  the  Com- 
mune. The  commander  also  visited  James  Joseph 
several  times,  eagerly  questioning  him  as  to  his 
sensations  at  the  moment  of  the  terrible  blow  ;  and 
the  latter  invariably  answered  that  neither  at  the 
time  nor  afterwards  bad  he  experienced  the  slight- 
est pain  therefrom.  No  less  affected  than  aston- 
ished, the  officer  everywhere  proclaimed  that  the 
Almighty's  power  alone  could  have  averted  the 
blow.  

Much  has  been  said  about  the  conversion  of  Miss 
Howitt,  but  little  or  nothing  of  the  conversion— 
which  we  are  happy  to  announce— of  her  mother. 
The  names  of  William  and  Mary  Howitt  have  been 
familiar  to  the  public  during  almost  the  whole  of 
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this  century.  They  appear  conjointly  on  the  title- 
page  of  their  nrst  work,  "The  Forest  Minstrel," 
which  was  published  in  1823.  Mr.  Howitt  was  then 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  having  been  born  in 
1795.  In  1833  he  wrote  his  "  History  of  Priestcraft," 
and  in  this,  as  in  his  works  in  general,  he  appeared 
as  an  uncompromising  adversary  of  Catholicism. 
Both  he  and  Mrs.  Howitt  were  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  their 
career  both  had  taken  part  in  the  Spiritualist  move- 
ment. Their  daughter,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
quiet  and  steady-going  Anglican,  who,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Howitt,  conformed  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
Nothing  could  have  seemed  more  unlikely  than 
that  Mrs.  Howitt  should  follow  this  lead.  Neverthe- 
less, she  also,  at  an  advanced  age,  but  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  her  faculties,  has  yielded  to  the  claim  of 
Rome,  exclusive  though  it  be,  to  teach  in  the  name 
of  Christ.  She  is  now  residing  with  Miss  Howitt 
in  a  beautiful  villa  raised  by  the  latter  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Miran,  in  the  Tyrol.  There,  amid 
the  glories  of  nature,  the  studious  daughter  and 
the  venerable  mother,  who  has  translated  Ander- 
sen's "  Improvisatore  "  and  all  the  works  of  Fred- 
erica  Bremer,  will  have  abundant  leisure  to  ponder 
that  ancient  and  extensive  theology  which  em- 
braces within  its  ample  folds  all  that  is  called 
Christian.  Miss  Howitt,  we  understand,  is  en- 
gaged in  writing  a  Life  of  Overbeck. —  Weekly 
Register. 

At  Udine,  after  eighty-five  years,  the  Lion  of  St. 
Mark,  which  was  pulled  down  at  the  time  of  the 
French  invasion,  has  once  more  been  put  up  on  a 
€orinthian  column  in  the  middle  of  the  Piazza  Vit- 
torio  E  manuele.  The  new  lion  is  in  Vicenza  stone, 
3,nd  is  the  work  of  the  sculptor  Signer  D.  Mendini. 
Like  the  lion  at  Venice,  one  of  its  paws,  raised,  rests 
on  the  Bible,  on  the  open  pages  of  which  are  cut 
the  words :  Pax  tibi,  Marce,  evangelista  meus. 


A  letter  was  received  a  few  days  ago  from  Leb- 
anon, Ky.,  requesting  the  prayers  of  the  readers 
of  THE  " AVB  MABIA  "  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
Mr.  M.  R.  Spalding,  a  venerable  and  widely  re- 
spected citizen  of  Lebanon,  who  departed  this  life 
on  the  24th  u.lt.  The  deceased  was  the  father  of 
the  distinguished  Bishop  of  Peoria,  and  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Catholics  in  the  State. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  Rev.  Father  Crowley,  a  worthy  priest  of  the 
diocese  of  Mobile,  departed  this  life  on  the  14th 
ult.  He  was  well  known  throughout  the  State, 
having  exercised  the  ministry  in  various  places, 
everywhere  endearing  himself  to  the  people  by  his 
Christian  and  sacerdotal  virtues,  and  laboring  hard 
for  the  good  of  religion. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


youth's  Department. 


A  Sister's  Heroism. 


WAS  once  travelling  from  Paris 
to  Strasburg  in  a  cumbersome, 
old-fashioned  stage-coach  drawn 
by  four  horses.     It  was  a  long 
journey  at  that  time.    I  occu- 
fe  pied  a  seat  near  the  driver,  a  man 
of  genuine  good  humor,  and  we 
were  chatting  pleasantly,  the  horses 
going  at  full  speed,  when  suddenly  I 
saw  his  face  become  pale. 

"  John  ! "  he  exclaimed,  addressing  the  pos- 
tilion, "  my  reins  have  broken  !  Everything 
depends  upon  you.  Keep  your  horses  going,  or 
the  coach  will  press  upon  their  heels,  and  they 
will  be  sure  to  take  the  bits  between  their  teeth; 
if  they  do  we  shall  be  dashed  against  the  walls." 
The  postilion  was  a  sturdy  fellow ;  he  gath- 
ered up  the  reins,  whipping  the  horses  to  urge 
them  to  their  utmost.  All  the  people  of  the  lit- 
tle town  through  which  we  were  passing,  seeing 
the  coach  approaching  with  such  speed,  rushed 
out  of  the  narrow  street  into  their  houses. 
They  thought  the  postilion  either  drunk  or 
crazy,  and  we  could  see  their  threatening  ges- 
tures through  the  windows  as  we  flew  past.  The 
street  was  a  long,  sloping  one,  and  our  speed, 
of  course,  was  increasing  every  moment.  The 
travellers,  greatly  alarmed,  perfectly  under- 
stood their  danger.  All  at  once  a  cry  of  terror 
was  heard.  "The  child!"  Thirty  feet  before 
us,  with  no  means  of  escape,  was  a  lovely  little 
girl,  seven  or  eight  years  old.  She  held  in  her 
arms  a  large  baby  of  about  a  year  old,  probably 
a  little  brother.  The  poor  little  thing  saw  her 
danger.  To  retrace  her  steps  was  impossible  : 
the  coach  would  have  overtaken  her  before  she 
had  gone  twenty  paces.  Her  eyes,  unnaturally 
wide  open,  sought  in  vain  for  a  retreat  where 
she  might  escape  and  allow  the  vehicle  to 
pass  her  by.  Unfortunately,  at  this  part  of 
the  street,  in  lieu  of  houses,  there  were  gardens 
surrounded  by  high  walls.  A  sign-post  just 
against  the  wall  to  the  right  of  us  was  the 
only  point  where  there  was  the  slightest  hope 
of  safety  for  a  little  creature  like  herself ;  but 
to  reach  it  she  would  have  to  cross  the  street, 
and  it  was  almost  too  late. 
The  brave  child  had  noticed  the  sign-post, 
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and  comprehended  at  once  that  her  hope  of 
safety  lay  there.  With  rapid  steps  she  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  it,  pressing  herself  closely 
to  the  wall  to  make  herself  as  thin  as  possible ; 
and  thus  ensconced  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
wall  and  sign-post,  she  awaited  the  approach  of 
the  coach,  holding  the  baby  close  to  her  breast. 

This  occurrence,  which  occupies  much  time 
to  tell,  was  nevertheless  the  affair  of  an  instant. 
The  heavy  stage-coach,  impelled  by  its  own 
weight,  rolled  down  the  street  with  frightful 
rapidity.  The  little  girl  stood  perfectly  still, 
though  the  baby,  not  comprehending  the  situ- 
ation, struggled  violently  to  get  away.  I  can 
still  see  before  me  the  eyes  of  the  poor  child 
shining  with  brilliancy  from  terror  and  solic- 
itude, but  also  full  of  courage.  Evidenly,  she 
was  resolved  to  save  the  child  even  at  the  risk 
pf  her  life. 

The  post  was  so  fragile  and  small  that,  had 
the  coach  struck  against  it,  it  could  not  have 
resisted  the  shock,  or,  in  consequence,  have 
protected  the  two  children.  Both  the  driver 
and  postilion  were  white  with  terror ;  as  to  my- 
self, I  scarcely  dared  to  breathe.  To  lend  the 
child  any  aid  was  absolutely  impossible.  What 
with  the  wall  and  the  swinging  motion  of  the 
stage  coach,  caused  by  the  travellers'  luggage, 
which  over-weighted  it,  there  was  no  room  to 
alight.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  slight- 
est mistake  in  guiding  the  runaway  horses 
would  crush  the  two  children,  so  extremely 
narrow  was  the  space. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  little  child — the 
little  mother — was  sublimely  inspire^.  The 
coach  was  but  six  steps  off.  She  had  discov- 
ered that  if  she  remained  nearest  the  wall,  it 
was  her  little  brother  that  ran  the  risk  of  be- 
ing crushed.  Turning  with  impetuous  haste, 
she  placed  her  dear  little  charge  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  post  and  wall,  and  then  exposed 
her  own  fragile  form  to  whatever  might  come. 
She  had  turned  her  intrepid  little  face  around, 
as  though  to  see  and  defy  the  danger  ;  her  he- 
roic soul  seemed  no  longer  to  fear  anything  so 
soon  as  she  had  secured  the  comparative  safety 
of  her  darling. 

The  coach  went  by  like  an  arrow,  the  last 
wheel  only  lightly  touching  the  little  mother, 
and  dragging  off  the  shawl  that  covered  her 
shoulders.  But  the  baby  brother  was  saved, 
and  so  was  she.  We  were  now  nearing  the 
usual  resting  place,  and  soon  the  horses,  of 
their  own  accord  (for  we  had  no  control  of 


them),  began  to  hold  back.  It  was  possible  to 
do  so  now  without  having  the  coach  run  upon 
them,  as  we  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

"  By  all  that  is  frightful  my  blood  is  cur- 
dled !"  exclaimed  the  driver,  as  he  helped  me 
to  alight ;  "  had  I  crushed  that  child,  I  would 
never  drive  a  horse  again.  Did  you  notice  that 
her  only  thought  was  of  her  little  brother? 
Thank  God!" 

Several  of  the  passengers,  myself  among 
them,  went  back,  while  the  horses  were  being 
changed  and  fed,  to  find  the  child  whose  con- 
duct had  interested  and  touched  us  so  much. 
She  was  still  behind  the  post,  as  pale  as  death, 
no  longer  standing,  but  seated,  as  though  she 
had  sunk  down  through  exhaustion.  The  baby 
was  on  her  lap,  covered  over  with  the  folds  of 
her  apron.  She  was  endeavoring  to  smile  upon 
the  child,  who  yelled  and  screamed  with  all 
his  might.  One  of  the  ladies  took  the  little 
fellow  in  her  arms,  and  I  caught  up  the  little 
girl.  I  could  hear  the  beating  of  her  heart,  as 
though  about  to  burst  from  her  body.  She  al- 
lowed us  to  do  as  we  pleased,  thanking  the 
lady  and  myself  by  looks,  for  she  was  too  ov- 
ercome to  speak.  Her  mother's  house  was  not 
far  distant,  and,  guided  by  one  of  the  villagers, 
we  soon  reached  it.  The  good  woman  was 
moved  to  tears  when  we  told  her  what  had 
happened.  "Ah,"  she  exclaimed,  "it  is  just 
like  her.  God  bless  her  !"  And  from  my  heart 
of  hearts  I  responded,  "  Amen." 


An  Old  Soldier's  Martyrdom. 


Andrew  Ousagamara  was  a  nobleman  of  the 
city  of  Bango,  Japan  ;  but  his  virtue  was  far  su- 
superior  to  the  dignity  of  his  birth.  Having 
learned,  in  a  time  of  persecution,  that  a  list  was 
to  be  drawn  up  of  the  Christians  that  were  to 
be  put  to  death,  he  went,  of  his  own  accord,  to 
the  tyrant  to  have  his  name  put  down  first,  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  he  was  the  oldest  Christian  of 
the  city.  His  father,  an  old  soldier  over  eighty 
years  of  age,  had  been  baptized  only  ten  months 
before ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  have  him,  also, 
lay  down  his  life  for  Christ. 

"Father,"  he  said,  "it  is  only  a  short  time 
that  you  are  a  Christian,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  are  well  instructed  in  what  it  is 
to  be  a  martyr."  The  old  man  acknowledging 
that  he  did  not  know  much  about  it,  Andrew 
told  him  that  one  of  the  greatest  graces  that 
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God  could  bestow  on  His  children  was  that  of 
dying  for  His  name  ;  but  that  such  as  aspired 
to  this  glory  must  be  humble,  gentle,  and  pa- 
tient, and  especially,  that  they  must  lay  aside 
their  arms,  and  receive  the  stroke  of  death  on 
their  knees,  without  attempting  to  defend 
themselves. 

The  old  man  listened  attentively  as  his  son 
spoke  to  him  of  the  glory  of  martyrdom ;  but 
when  he  told  him  that  he  must  die  without 
defending  himself,  the  old  warrior,  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly sensitive  on  the  point  of  honor,  cried 
out,  impetuously  :  "What !  shall  a  man  of  my 
station  let  himself  be  butchered  without  fight- 
ing for  his  life  !  Shall  I  stand  quietly  by,  whilst 
the  idolaters  immolate  the  priests  who  have 
made  us  Christians  !  No,  no,  my  son  :  never  ! " 
Then  he  arose,  and,  having  his  scimitar  already 
hanging  from  his  girdle,  after  the  manner  of 
the  nobles  amongst  the  Japanese,  he  went  and 
took  down  his  sword.  Thus  armed,  and  carried 
away  by  his  warlike  enthusiasm,  he  declared 
aloud :  "  If  those  murderers  dare  to  attack  the 
Fathers,  I  will  cut  down  seven  or  eight  of 
them  at  my  feet,  and  1  will  not  give  up  the 
pursuit  of  the  others  till  they  have  taken  my 
sword  or  cut  off  my  arm.  If  they  kill  me  whilst 
I  am  thus  fighting,  I  am  ready  and  willing  to 
be  a  martyr ;  but  not  otherwise." 

Andrew,  seeing  that  his  father  was  not  yet 
thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  maxims  of  the 
Gospel,  and,  fearing  that,  if  they  were  attacked, 
he  would  sell  his  life  dearly,  said  to  him,  with 
much  respect  and  gentleness:  "Father,  I  know 
that  the  family  of  Ousagamara  has  always  been 
renowned  in  Japan  for  its  valor ;  our  ances- 
tors distinguished  themselves  in  the  profession 
of  arms  and  in  all  the  occupations  of  the  no- 
bility ;  you,  yourself,  have  given  so  many  proofs 
of  your  courage,  that  no  one  will  ever  think 
of  ascribing  to  cowardice  the  resolution  that 
you  will  take  to  die  for  Jesus  Christ  without 
defending  yourself.  However,  as  you  are  not 
of  that  mind,  I  pray  you  to  retire  to  the  coun- 
try with  your  grandson,  to  save  his  life  ;  you 
will  preserve  in  him  the  glory  of  your  name, 
and  you  will  have  time  to  be  more  thoroughly 
instructed  in  our  holy  religion." 

The  father,  offended  at  this  discourse,  told 
Andrew  plainly  that  he  did  wrong  to  make 
such  a  proposition  to  him;  he  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  fly  before  an  emeny,  and  he 
would  never  be  reproached  for  such  cowardice. 
"Go  yourself  and  hide,"  he  said,  "if  you  are 


afraid ;  as  for  me,  I  will  await  the  murderers 
firmly  ;  some  of  them  will  fall  beneath  my  arm, 
and  then  I  will  gladly  die  a  martyr." 

Andrew,  not  knowing  what  more  to  do  or 
say,  had  recourse  to  God,  who  in  another  way 
disposed  the  good  old  man  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom unresistingly.  It  was  the  example  of  his 
daughter-in-law  that  moved  him  to  lay  aside 
his  warlike  intentions.  This  young  lady  was 
working  at  a  rich  garment  in  which  to  dress 
herself  when  she  was  raised  on  the  cross.  All 
the  servants,  following  her  example,  got  ready 
their  reliquaries,  their  crosses  and  beads,  and 
whatever  they  had  most  precious,  for  the  day 
of  their  martyrdom.  The  old  man  asked  them 
what  was  the  meaning  of  all  these  prepara- 
tions. They  answered  him,  with  joyful  coun- 
tenances, that  they  were  getting  ready  to  die 
for  Jesus  Christ.  These  words  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  his  mind  that  he  suddenly  changed, 
and,  opening  his  eyes  to  the  foolishness  of  the 
maxims  of  the  world,  he  laid  aside  his  arms, 
took  his  beads  like  the  others,  and,  declared 
that  he  would  die  in  their  company,  doing  just 
as  they  did. 

It  would  be  hard  to  describe  the  joy  of  An- 
drew at  his  father's  resolve ;  he  returned  his 
thanks  to  God,  admiring  the  power  of  divine 
grace  which  had  produced  such  a  sudden  and 
complete  change  in  his  father's  heart.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  old  soldier  when  put  to  death 
showed  all  the  fortitude  of  the  first  martyrs  of 

the  Church. 

1  «i  • — 

A  Good  Test. 


Last  November,  an  old  merchant,  on  sending 
his  nephew  to  study  law  at  Paris,  presented 
him  with  an  old  copy  of  the  code,  with  the  re- 
mark, "  I  will  come  to  see  you  in  March,  and 
if  you  have  been  diligent  I  will  make  you  a 
handsome  present." 

At  the  appointed  time  the  old  gentleman  was 
on  hand.  "  Well,  my  boy,"  said  he,  "  have  you 
worked  hard  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  the  nephew,  confidently. 

"  In  that  case  you  have  already  got  your  re- 
ward." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  uncle." 

"  Hand  me  the  code,  my  boy." 

He  opens  the  volume,  and  between  the  first 
two  leaves  finds  a  five-hundred  franc  note,  which 
he  had  intended  for  his  nephew,  but  which  he 
forthwith  put  in  his  own  pocket, 
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Earth  and  Heaven. 


BY   B.    I.    DURWARD. 


EARTH  is  darkness,  grief  and  pain., 
Vain  unrest  and  paltry  strife, 
Weeping  eyes  and  sighing  breath, 
Waiting  for  the  truer  life. 

n. 
Heaven  is  light  and  joy  in  God, 

Rest  in  beauty  evermore. — 
Angel,  guardian  of  my  soul, 

Guide  me  to  that  radiant  shore ! 


The  Holy  Guardian  Angels. 


BY  ABTHUR. 

are  apt  to  think  of  October  as  Rosary 
Month,  from  the  fact  that  the  first  Sun- 
day is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Rosary. 
Then,  too,  Rosary  Sunday  is  inseparably  inter- 
twined in  our  minds  with  that  event  at  Le- 
panto,  fraught  with  glory  to  Mary  and  victory 
to  the  Christians,  and  the  consequent  addition 
by  the  holy  Pius  V  and  his  grateful  people  of 
Rome  of  a  new  title  to  her  litanies,  Help  of 
Christians.  But  centuries  before  the  action  at 
Lepanto,  and  before  holy  Dominic  received  the 
mission  from  our  Lady  to  preach  the  devotion 
of  the  Rosary,  the  Church  celebrated,  on  the  2d 
day  of  October,  the  Feast  of  the  Angels,  and 
particularly  of  the  Guardian  Angels.  Hence, 
the  month  of  October  is  regarded  as  the  Holy 
Angels1  month — in  fact,  the  venerable  H.  M. 
Boudon,  Archdeacon  of  Evreux,  has  left  us  a 
beautiful  little  book  of  devotions  in  honor  of  the 


Angels,  containing  practices  for  every  day  in 
the  month  of  October.  Whether  or  not  the 
Church  has  formally  approved  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  month  of  October  to  the  veneration 
of  the  Angels,  I  am  unable  to  depose  with  cer- 
tainty. But  her  tacit  approval  exists,  and  that 
is  sufficient  for  us. 

Nor  does  this  dedication  militate,  even  in 
conceptu,  against  the  glory  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Holy  Rosary.  In  the  honor  paid  to  subjects  is 
their  sovereign  honored.  So  in  the  honor  and 
veneration  given  to  the  Holy  Angels  is  Mary 
honored  and  venerated,  for  is  she  not  Re- 
gina  Angelorum  ?  And  this  predicate  leads  me 
to  ask,  have  you  ever  noticed  the  chronological 
and  logical  sequence  of  her  attributes  as  Queen  ? 
This  is  how  we  address  her  at  th«  close  of  the 
litanies :  Queen  of  Angels,  of  Patriarchs,  of 
Prophets,  of  Apostles,  of  Martyrs,  of  Confes- 
sors, of  Virgins,  of  All  Saints.  To  Pius  the 
Ninth  belongs  the  glory  of  crowning  these 
titles,  by  defining  and  giving  to  her  her  most 
ancient  attribute,  Queen  conceived  without 
original  sin ! 

Nowadays,  to  give  an  unbeliever  the  plain, 
unvarnished  name  of  infidel  is  not  polite.  Ag- 
nostic is  fashionable,  less  offensive, — and,  then, 
it  has  a  Greek  ring  to  it ;  it  tickles  the  ear  of 
the  fool  as  pleasurably,  almost,  as  that  anti- 
Christian  appellative,  aristocrat.  I  was  about 
to  say,  then,  that  no  religious  sermon  is  of  any 
efficiency  in  these  days  whose  exordium  does 
not  establish  the  existence  of  God,  so  fashiona- 
ble and  prevalent  has  agnosticism  become.  Now 
this  kind  of  agnosticism  exists  among  Cath- 
olics too,  though  they  only  admit  the  impeach- 
ment of  holding  "broad  and  advanced  views." 
But  these  very  "broad  and  advanced  views"  con- 
stitute what  Cardinal  Newman — the  Nestor  of 
Christian  thinkers  to-day — unhesitatingly  and 
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with  righteous  wrath  brands  as  the  curse  of 
Liberalism.  The  men  and  the  women  of  "  broad 
and  advanced  views,"— and  they  are  mostly  of 
the  generation  approaching,  or  arriving  at,  ma- 
turity,— people  who  imbibe  agnosticism  imper- 
ceptibly from  the  secular  newspapers,  the  so- 
called  scientific  publications,  and  the  frivolous 
literature  of  the  day — treat  the  doctrine  of  An- 
gels and  Guardian  Spirits  with  the  same  courtly 
indulgence  extended,  say,  to  the  senile  Doctrine 
of  Indulgences.  As  if  an  eternal,  immutable 
dogma  had  elasticity !  For  the  instruction 
of  such  fools,  and  the  edification  of  those  of 
faith,  I  would  recommend,  in  connection  with 
this  doctrine  of  ministering  spirits,  the  reading 
in  the  Breviary  of  the  Ofiice  of  the  Guardian 
Angels.  That  glorious  and  poetic  book,  a  re- 
flection of  the  Bible  itself,  is  now  open  to  all 
in  the  English  translation  which  has  recently 
appeared,  the  work  of  that  sterling  Catholic 
the  Marquis  of  Bute.  Indeed,  it  were  a  prac- 
tice productive  of  the  greatest  good,  not  to 
mention  culture  of  the  purest,  highest,  and 
most  poetic  order,  if  the  laity  in  general  read 
at  least  the  Antiphons  and  Lessons  of  each 
day's  Office. 

With  what  epic  grandeur  do  those  anti- 
phons,  culled  from  the  Bible,  set  forth  the  ex- 
istence of  Angels,  and  the  doctrine  of  their 
mission  as  the  ministering  spirits  of  men  ! 
First  Nocturn,  First  Antiphon  :  "  The  Lord 
God  of  heaven  and  earth  shall  send  His  Angel 
before  thee."  Second  Antiphon:  "My  God 
hath  sent  His  Angel,  and  hath  shut  the  lions' 
mouths,  that  they  have  not  hurt  me."  Third 
Antiphon  :  "  Go  prosperously,  and  the  Lord 
be  with  you  in  your  journey,  and  His  Angel 
keep  you  company."  First  Responsory :  "  God 
hath  given  His  Angels  charge  over  thee,  to 
keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways.  They  shall  bear 
thee  up  in  their  hands,  lest  haply  thou  dash 
thy  foot  against  a  stone." 

Reader,  do  you  remember  how  the  devil  him- 
self proved  the  existence  of  Guardian  Angels 
by  quoting  the  above  to  our  Lord  after  He  had 
fasted  forty  days  in  the  wilderness  ?  How 
beautifully  St.  Bernard  homilizes  upon  this 
text :  " '  He  hath  given  His  Angels  charge  over 
thee.'  A  wonderful  graciousness,  and  a  won- 
derful outpouring  of  love.  For  who  hath  given 
charge  ?  And  what  charge  ?  Unto  whom  ? 
And  over  whom  ?  Let  us  carefully  consider, 
my  brethren,  let  us  carefully  hold  in  mind 
this  great  charge,  For  who  hath  given  this 


great  charge  ?  To  whom  belong  the  Angels  ? 
Whose  commandments  do  they  obey,  and 
whose  will  do  they  do  ?  'He  hath  given  His 
Angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all 
thy  ways';  and  that  not  carelessly,  for  'they 
shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands.'  The  Highest 
Majesty,  therefore,  hath  given  charge  unto  An- 
gels, even  His  Angels.  Unto  these  beings  so 
excellently  exalted,  so  blessed,  so  near  to  Him- 
self, even  as  His  own  household,  unto  these 
hath  He  given  charge  over  thee.  Who  art 
thou  ?  '  What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful 
of  him  ?  or  the  son  of  man  that  Thou  visitest 
him  ? '  (Ps.  viii,  5.)  Even  as  though  man  were 
not l  rottenness,  and  the  son  of  man  a  worm  ? ' 
(Job.  xxv,  6.)  But  what  charge  hath  He  given 
them  over  thee  ?  '  To  keep  thee  in  all  thy 
ways.' " 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  conception  we  all 
have  of  Guardian  Angels  is  the  one  we  derive 
from  the  productions  of  Christian  art — those, 
especially,  which  bear  reference  to  childhood 
and  youth.  What  picture  more  familiar  to 
the  Catholic  than  that  representing  a  winged 
spirit,  hovering,  in  an  attitude  of  helpful  and 
loving  protection,  over  the  couch  of  a  sleeping 
child  ?  Or  that  other,  showing  an  angel  lead- 
ing a  child  across  a  dangerous  brook,  or  past  a 
thicket  within  which  lurks  a  snake — symboli- 
cal of  a  temptation  to  sin  ?  There  is  some- 
thing divinely  loving,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
terrible  in  the  words  of  Christ  in  speaking  of 
little  children :  "  Beware,  lest  ye  scandalize 
these  little  ones,  for  their  angels  see  the  face  of 
God."  And  if  the  Guardian  Angels  of  the  lit- 
tle ones  see  the  face  of  God,  do  not  the  little 
ones  themselves  in  their  sinlessness  ?  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  child  smile  in  its  slumbers  ? 
Have  you  ever  noticed  the  heaven-lit  smile 
that  sometimes,  without  any  visible  cause,  ir- 
radiates its  infantine  features  when  awake  ? 
0  glorious  faith  of  the  Christian  mother,  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  attributes  these  trans- 
ports of  childish  joy  to  the  presence  of  its  An- 
gel Guardian  !  u  Beware  lest  you  scandalize 
one  of  these  little  ones."  But,  in  the  eyes  of 
God,  all  are  little  ones  ;  consequently,  all  have 
their  Guardian  Angels.  According  to  St.  Au- 
gustine, these  blessed  spirits  preside  over  every 
animate  and  inanimate  thing  in  .this  visible 
world.  "The  stars  and  the  firmament  have 
their  Angels — the  fire,  the  air,  the  water,  have 
their  Angels — kingdoms  have  their  Angels,  as 
is  seen  in  the  Scriptures — province^  have  their 
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Angels,  for  the  Angels  who  appeared  to  Jacob, 
says  Genesis,  were  the  guardians  of  the  prov- 
inces through  which  he  passed  ;  towns  and  ci- 
ties have  their  Angels — altars,  churches,  nay, 
even  particular  families  have  their  Angels." 
If  you  want  a  sublime  notion  of  the  Angels  of 
churches,  read  the  last  part  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Hence,  sinners,  too,  have  their  Guardian  An- 
gels ;  but  the  old,  old  legends  say  that  they 
go  in  mourning. 

Nor  is  it  a  certain  number  of  angels  that  is 
deputed  to  our  ministry.  St.  Paul  says  that 
all  the  Angels  are  deputed  for  our  salvation. 
St.  Augustine,  commenting  upon  this,  ob- 
serves, "All  the  Angels  are  employed  in  our 
defence,  since  they  and  we  make  but  one  City 
of  God."  Reflections  of  this  nature  were  of  a 
surety  in  the  mind  of  the  gentle  English  Poet, 
Spenser,  when  he  sang  : 

41  And  is  there  care  in  heaven  V  and  ia  there  love 
In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  base, 
That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move  ? 
There  is  : — else  much  more  wretched  were  the  case 
Of  men  than  beasts.    But  oh  !  the  exceeding  grace 
Of  highest  God  !  that  loves  His  creatures  so,  • 

And  all  His  works  with  mercy  doth  embrace, 
That  blessed  angels  He  sends  to  and  fro, 
To  serve  to  wicked  men,  to  serve  His  foe. 

"  How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 
To  come  to  succor  us,  that  succor  want  ? 
How  oft  do  they,  with  golden  pinions,  cleave 
The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  pursuivants, 
Against  foul  fiends  to  aid  us  militant  ?. 
They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  duly  ward, 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant ; 
And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward  : 
Oh  !  why  should  heavenly  God  to  man  have  such  re- 
gard !" 

It  is  not  exactly  to  my  purpose  to  cite  in  de- 
tail each  and  every  instance  of  the  visible  min- 
istrations of  the  Angels  upon  earth.  Abraham, 
Lot,  Moses,  Toby  the  Younger,  the  Hebrew 
children  in  the  furnace,  did,  in  their  day,  bear 
testimony,  and  that,  too,  of  a  prodigious  nat- 
ure, to  the  ministrations  of  the  Angels.  Who 
sang  the  sweetest  paean  on  the  first  Christmas 
night  ?  The  Angels.  Who  led  Joseph  and  Mary 
and  Jesus  into,  and  out  of,  Egypt  ?  An  angel. 
Who  cared  for  the  little  Baptist  orpham,  in  the 
desert,  after  the  death  of  his  mother — which 
occurred,  says  an  old  tradition,  forty  days  'af- 
ter the  flight  from  Herod's  persecution  ?  His 
Guardian  Angel.  An  angel  comforted  the  Sor- 
rower in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  An  an- 
gel gave  the  Stigmata  to  St.  Francis,  pierced 
the  heart  of  St.  Teresa,  sang  for  St.  Frances  of 


Rome.  Legends  ?  Well,  they  are  worth  re- 
peating. 

The  perfection  of  the  Angels  is  admirable, 
and  our  reason,  purblind  though  it  be,  can  carry 
us  to  this  conclusion.  They  are  spiritual  be- 
ings, incorruptible  in  their  nature,  perfectly 
disengaged  from  matter,  and  free  from  the  mis- 
eries to  which  we  are  subject.  They  are  clear- 
sighted to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  lets 
them  enjoy  the  Beatific  Vision.  The  Fathers 
and  Doctors  of  the  Church  style  them  Intelli- 
gences. What  their  form  is  we  cannot  conject- 
ure— only,  taking  the  form  of  man,  as  being 
the  most  perfect — the  "human  form  divine" 
— we  give  them  that  form,  and,  to  mark  their 
celerity,  painters  of  all  ages  and  nations  have 
given  them  wings.  But  Christ  has  left  their 
transcendent  greatness  epitomized  forever  in 
the  words,  "  He  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  greater  than  John  the  Baptist";  yet 
of  this  last  He  also  said,  "  Amen,  I  say  to  you, 
that  of  those  who  are  born  of  woman  there  is 
not  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist." 

To  conclude,  "  the  greatness  of  these  blessed 
spirits  is  without  baseness — their  knowledge 
without  ignorance — their  light  without  dark- 
ness— their  power  without  weakness — their 
beauty  without  defect — their  love  without  in- 
continence— their  peace  without  trouble — 
their  action  continual,  yet  without  fatigue — 
their  happiness  without  alloy — their  felicity 
complete,  and  without  admixture  of  any  evil": 
— wherefore,  that  was  rational  and  salutary 
advice  of  the  Great  St.  Leo  :  Confirmate  amici- 
tiam  cum  Sanctis  Angelis, — "  Make  friendship 
unto  yourselves  with  the  Holy  Angels." 


To  Jesns  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament 

JESUS,  my  Saviour,  my  heart's  only  Treas- 

ure! 

Thy  beauty  has  won  me  :  1  long  to  be  Thine. 
No  longer  can  aught  to  this  bosom  give  pleasure, 
But  to  say  with  the  spouse,  "My  Beloved  is 
mine." 

With  Thy  favorite  John,  to  repose  on  Thy  Bosom, 
Forgetful  of  all,  save  Thy  Presence  so  dear; 

To  know,  dearest  Jesus,  that  Thou  art  my  portion, 
AniMhus  in  the  bliss  of  Thy  spouses  to  share. 

And  oh !  what  a  pledge  of  Thy  love  Thou  hast  given, 
Thyself  on  our  altars  by  night  and  by  day  ! 

Tis  here  that  we  find  a  sure  foretaste  of  heaven, 
A  glimpse  of  that  glory  which  ne'er  will  decay. 
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(CONTINUED.) 

Black  Fox,  whose  soul  was  harrowed  by  this 
sad  recital,  paused  once  more.  His  strange 
accent,  his  deep  and  sympathetic  voice,  had 
something  sombre  that  well  corresponded  to 
the  nature  of  his  theme,  and  went  to  the  hearts 
of  his  audience.  All  hung  upon  his  words,  to 
which  they  listened  in  profound  silence.  The 
wife  of  Joncas  forgot  her  spinning  ;  Joncas 
himself  kept  his  pipe  between  his  lips,  though 
it  had  gone  out.  Mme.  Guillot  had  dropped 
her  knitting  in  her  lap.  Jeanne  de  Richecourt 
kept  her  great,  moist  eyes  fixed  on  the  tattooed 
face  of  Black  Fox,  only  turning  them  occasion- 
ally to  gaze  on  his  shadow,  and  to  watch  the 
tuft  of  hair  that  stood  erect  on  his  head,  nod- 
ding grotesquely  on  the  ceiling  with  each 
motion  of  the  speaker. 

During  this  second  interruption  the  dogs, 
which  had  been  quiet  for  a  while,  suddenly 
united  in  one  of  those  prolonged  howls  which, 
in  the  silence  of  the  night,  sometimes  cause 
an  indescribable  feeling  of  horror.  It  might 
be  compared  to  an  immense  human  groan 
forced  from  some  lost  soul  by  the  torments  it 
endured.  The  silence  that  reigned  in  the  large 
hall  had  something  weird  and  terrible  in  it. 
Joliet  and  Mornac,  the  latter  carelessly  playing 
with  the  butt  of  one  of  the  pistols  stuck  in  his 
belt,  continued  their  watch.  They  saw  noth- 
ing unusual,  and  beyond  the  palisades  they 
could  distinguish  only  the  waters  of  the  river, 
which  seemed  to  be  softly  rocking  themselves 
in  the  distance,  under  the  bluish  light  of  the 
moon.  After  a  prolonged  howl,  which  then 
sank  into  a  threatening  growl,  the  dogs  were 
quiet,  and  Black  Fox  resumed  his  story  in  his 
deep,  mournful  voice. 

"  During  the  season  of  snows  that  followed, 
I  tried  to  persuade  our  warriors  to  be  more  vigi- 
lant than  before,  and  to  place  guards  around 
the  villages,  in  order  not  to  be  surprised.  At 
first  they  listened  to  my  voice  ;  but  that  fatal 
carelessness  that  was  the  ruin  of  our  people 
soon  prevailed  again,  and  at  last  they  despised 
the  words  of  a  chief  who  possessed  more  expe- 
rience than  all  of  them  together.  My  sons 
warned  me  that  they  even  murmured  against 
me.  I  was  accused  of  being  the  cause  of  all  the 
evils  that  had  fallen  on  them.  The  uncon- 
verted Indians  said : '  Since  Black  Fox  brought 


the  black  gowns  amongst  us,  the  nation  has 
been  abandoned  by  the  Great  Spirit/  The  sor- 
cerers were  busily  engaged  in  fomenting  this 
bad  spirit. 

"  Winter  had  passed,  and  the  sun  of  spring 
had  melted  the  snows  around  our  cabins,  when 
my  four  eldest  sons  set  out  to  see  the  black 
gowns,  Brebeuf  and  Lalemant,  called  by  us 
Echon  and  Achiendase,  who  were  stopping  at 
Ataronchronons  (St.  Louis).  The  youngest  of 
my  surviving  children,  the  one  that  had  been 
left  for  dead  at  Teanaustaye,  remained  with  me. 
Three  days  after  my  sons'  departure  we  per- 
ceived, one  morning,  *  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke 
ascending  in  the  distance,  above  the  bare  trees. 
We  uttered  a  long  cry  of  distress.  '  The  Iro- 
quois  !  They  are  burning  St.  Louis  ! ' 

"  We  watched  in  silence  that  broad  column 
of  smoke,  mixed  with  flames,  which  mounted 
towards  heaven,  we  perceived  two  of  our  broth- 
ers of  Ataronchronons.  They  had  run  them- 
selves out  of  breath,  and  seemed  to  be  over- 
come by  terror.  Our  fears  were  but  too  well 
founded  :  the  Iroquois  had  just  set  fire  to  St. 
Louis,  after  having  destroyed  St.  Ignatius,  and 
massacred  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  villages. 

"  I  thought  of  my  four  sons,  who  must  have 
been  surprised  and  killed  at  AtaronchrononsT 
and  my  heart  was  fearfully  troubled.  In  the 
hope  of  saving  them  and  the  missionaries,  if  it 
was  yet  time,  or  at  least  of  punishing  the  mur- 
derers, I  entreated  the  warriors  of  Tohotaenrat 
to  follow  me  and  meet  our  enemies.  They 
would  not  listen  to  me,  but  loaded  me  with 
maledictions,  declaring  that  I  had  brought 
down  those  misfortunes  on  them.  I  bowed  my 
head  and  went  out  alone  from  their  village, 
after  placing  my  youngest  son  under  the  care 
of  an  old  woman. 

"  St.  Louis  was  two  hours'  march  north  of 
Tohotaenrat.  I  had  made  over  half  the  jour- 
ney, fully  resolved  to  sacrifice  my  life  fighting 
the  Iroquois,  when  I  met  a  party  of  three  hun- 
dred Hurons.  They  were  Christians,  and  were 
coming  from  Conception  and  St.  Magdalen, 
villages  situated  to  the  west  of  St.  Ignatius  and 
Ataronchronons.  They  were  armed  for  battle, 
and  were  on  their  way  to  St.  Mary's,  which 
was  in  great  danger.  This  village  was  one 
hour's  journey  from  St.  Louis. 

"  At  Ataronchronons  our  brothers  informed 
us  that  of  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Louis  there  re- 
mained only  ashes  and  corpses.  The  two  black 
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gowns,  Echon  and  Achiendase,  had  perished 
whilst  giving  their  blessing  to  the  dying.* 
One  of  the  fugitives  told  me  that  he  had  seen 
my  four  sons  fall  whilst  protecting  the  black 
gowns.  It  was  a  glorious  death  for  them.  l  God 
gave,  and  God  took  away  :  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord.' 

"  Of  my  eleven  children  only  one  remained  ! 
I  had  not  time  to  mourn  them.  An  advanced 
guard  of  two  hundred  Iroquois  were  proceeding 
to  the  attack  of  St.  Mary's.  We  divided  into 
several  parties  to  intercept  them.  The  first 
band  of  our  warriors  was  repulsed.  As  the  Iro- 
quois pursued  them  towards  Ataronchronons, 
I  fell  on  them  with  two  hundred  Christian 
Hurons,  who  had  chosen  me  for  their  leader. 
Taken  by  surprise,  the  Iroquois  fled  in  turn, 
and  sought  refuge  in  the  enclosure  about  St. 
Louis.  Only  the  palisades  remained  standing, 
behind  which  the  enemy  posted  themselves. 
We  attacked  them,  killed  a  great  many,  and 
put  the  rest  to  flight,  remaining  masters  of  the 
place.  But  not  for  long.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour,  the  main  body  of  the  Iroquois  threw 
themselves  against  the  palisades,  shouting  their 
war-cry. 

"  Then  ensued  one  of  the  most  furious  com- 
bats of  which  the  ancients  have  any  remem- 
brance. There  remained  of  ours  only  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  capable  of  bearing  arms,  against 
seven  hundred  Iroquois  of  the  attacking  party. 
But  we  were  determined  to  sell  our  lives  dearly. 
The  battle  lasted  the  entire  evening.  Even 
when  night  set  in,  our  war-cries  and  the  noise 
of  the  blows  re-echoed  afar  through  the  forest. 

*  The  relics  of  Fathers  Brebeuf  and  Lalemant  are 
preserved  in  the  Hotel-Dieu,  Quebec,  in  a  cell  which 
has  been  turned  into  an  oratory.  The  following  are 
the  facts  furnished  by  the  Abbe  Casgrain.  They  are 
taken  from  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Archbishop's 
library  in  Quebec,  which  was  written  by  Father  Francis 
de  Crepieul : 

"  Extract  from  the  copy  of  the  Circular  of  F.  de  Cre- 
pieul concerning  the  death  of  Brother  Francis  Malherbe, 
which  took  place  at  Lake  St.  John,  in  April,  1696  : 

"  He  was  snatched  away  from  us  at  the  age  of  nine- 
and-aixty  years,  forty-two  of  which  he  passed  in  our 
Society.  His  vocation  dates  from  the  Huron  country, 
where  he  was  in  the  employ  of  our  missionaries  when 
Fathers  John  de  Brebeuf  and  Gabriel  Lalemant,  of  holy 
and  happy  memory,  were  martyred  by  the  Iroquois  on 
March  16  and  17,  1649,  and  he  had  the  honor  as  well 
as  the  charity  to  bring  to  us  on  his  back  (a  distance  of 
two  leagues)  the  roasted  bodies  of  these  two  martyrs." 

The  bodies  were  preserved  at  Fort  St.  Mary's,  and 
probably  carried  thence  to  Quebec  by  F.  Raguenau, 
who  accompanied  the  remnant  of  the  Huron  nation. 


At  last  numbers  prevailed,  and  there  remained 
around  me  only  twenty  Hurons,  exhausted  by 
wounds  and  fatigue,  when  we  were  overpow- 
ered and  made  prisoners.  The  Iroquois  had 
lost  more  than  two  hundred  of  their  bravest 
warriors,  including  several  captains.  Their 
victory  was  dearly  bought. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  whilst  the  con- 
querors were  amusing  themselves  in  torturing 
some  of  their  prisoners,  I  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing, and  made  my  way  to  St.  Mary's,  yet  eager 
for  the  battle.  Seven  hundred  Huron  braves 
set  out  from  Ataronchronons  in  pursuit  of  the 
Iroquois.  Though  covered  with  wounds  and 
exhausted  with  hunger,  I  accompanied  them. 
We  could  not  overtake  our  enemies,  who  fled  af- 
ter killing  their  prisoners.  We  found  the  bod- 
ies of  our  brothers  that  had  been  butchered  on 
the  march  :  some  not  yet  quite  dead,  fastened 
to  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  half  consumed  with 
the  aid  of  branches  hastily  piled  around  them. 

"  We  met  again  only  to  witness  the  break- 
up of  a  nation  demoralized  by  fear.  Fifteen 
villages  were  already  abandoned  and  burned, 
and  the  families  and  the  tribes  scattered  in  all 
directions.  Some  plunged  into  the  solitudes 
of  the  North  and  East ;  a  considerable  number 
sought  an  asylum  from  the  nation  of  the  Tion- 
nontates,  in  the  valley  of  the  Blue  Mountains; 
others  joined  the  tribes  of  the  Neutres,  to  the 
north  of  Lake  Erie.  The  most  numerous  party, 
which  I  joined  with  my  son,  whom  I  found  at 
Tohotaenrat,  retired  to  the  island  called  by  us 
Ahoendoe,  and  by  the  black  gowns  St.  Joseph. 
It  is  situated  in  the  great  Lake  Huron,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bay  of  Matchedash.* 

"In  the  autumn  we  found  ourselves  there — 
six  or  eight  thousand  miserable  creatures,  des- 
titute of  everything.  It  was  far  worse  when 
winter  came.  Men,  women,  and  children,  more 
like  living  skeletons  than  men,  might  be  seen 
dragging  themselves  from  cabin  to  cabin  to 
beg  a  morsel  of  food.  Soon  they  died  by  the 
dozen  every  day.  The  survivors  were  driven  to 
such  desperation  by  famine  that  they  dug  up 
the  fresh  corpses.  Disease  aided  the  work  of 
the  famine.  Before  spring,  one-half  of  the  ex- 
iles of  Ahoendoe  were  dead.  The  last  of  my 
sons,  attacked  by  the  horrible  malady,  died  in 
my  arms  when  the  melting  of  the  snow  an- 


*  This  island,  situated  in  the  Georgian  Bay,  is  now 
called  Charity  or  Christian  Island.  There  is  yet  to  be 
seen  the  remains  of  a  stone  fort  erected  by  the  Jesuits 
for  the  protection  of  the  Hurons. 
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nounced  the  return  of  spring.   I  had  no  longer 
a  family  !    I  was  alone,  alone  on  the  earth  ! 

"When  the  ice  had  disappeared  from  the 
lake,  many  of  the  survivors  crossed  over  to  the 
main  land  to  seek  their  subsistence.  But  the 
Iroquois  were  on  the  watch  for  them,  and 
butchered  all  that  fell  into  their  hands.  We 
learned  at  the  same  time  that  the  nation  of  the 
Tionnontates,  amongst  whom  many  of  our 
families  had  taken  refuge  the  preceding  au- 
tumn, had  been  attacked  during  winter  by  our 
common  enemy,  who  destroyed  the  village  of 
Etarita  (St.  John),  after  having  massacred  the 
women,  children,  and  old  men,  on  a  day  when 
the  warriors  were  absent. 

"  Terror  was  then  at  its  height,  and  the  black 
gowns,  who  had  courageously  shared  in  all  our 
misfortunes.,  proposed  to  take  us  with  them  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  fort  of  Quebec,  where 
we  should  be  safe.  There  were  but  three  hun- 
dred of  us  left,  and  we  followed  them  to  Stada- 
cona,  abandoning  forever  the  land  where  our 
ancestors  and  our  relatives  were  left  to  sleep  and 
be  forgotten.  The  great  nation  of  the  Hurons 
had  disappeared,  and  the  insignificant  people 
of  the  Iroquois  ruled  the  land  and  made  them- 
selves feared  throughout  Canada. 

"  My  brothers  settled  down  along  the  island 
that  faces  Quebec.  I  remained  amongst  them 
for  some  time  ;  but,  pursued  by  their  gloomy 
and  unjust  reproaches,  as  if  I  had  drawn  those 
misfortunes  on  their  heads,  which  they  might 
have  avoided  by  following  my  counsels,  I  left 
them  and  came  to  live  here  and  labor  with  my 
white  brother  (Joncas),  whom  I  had  formerly 
met  as  a  friend  in  our  hunting  grounds. 

"  Black  Fox  is  now  the  only  member  of  his 
family  on  the  earth,  and  when  evening  comes 
he  often  seats  himself  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  river  to  think  of  those  that  are  gone, 
whom  he  loved  so  much.  Shall  we  not  meet 
again  in  the  land  of  the  Great  Spirit  ?  " 

The  figurative  language  of  the  Huron,  whose 
originality  I  have  been  obliged  to  tame  down 
in  some  places,  for  fear  of  being  unintelligible, 
kept  his  audience  in  a  state  of  painful  tension. 
But  a  sudden  diversion  was  given  to  their 
thoughts. 

Mornac,  his  eye  flashing,  suddenly  threw 
up  the  sash  of  the  window  with  his  left  hand, 
and  almost  with  the  same  motion  drew  his  pis- 
tol with  the  right,  and  fired  towards  the  palis- 
ade. The  movement  was  so  rapid  that  the 
men  were  on  their  feet  and  the  women  had  ut- 


tered a  scream  before  they  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened. During  the  moment  of  silence  that 
followed,  it  seemed  as  if  a  cry  of  pain  was  heard 
without,  followed  by  a  heavy  fall. 

uAh  ! "  exclaimed  Mornac,  coolly,  "  I  knew 
that  there  was  somebody  on  the  palisades,  and 
I  did  not  miss  him  ! " 

As  was  afterwards  ascertained,  it  was  an  Iro- 
quois  war-party  on  the  track  of  the  Huron 
chief  and  his  friends  of  Pointe-&-Lacaille. 

"  My  son  has  warm  blood,"  remarked  Black 
Fox,  "and  his  nerves  are  quickly  on  the 
stretch." 

(TO  BB  CONTINUED.) 


The  Mother  of  the  Madonna. 


BY  THE  REV.  MATTHEW  RUSSELL,  8.  J. 

rpflERE  is  one  sweet  Saint  above 
***  Whom  I  fear  we  do  not  love 
With  the  love  which  is  her  meed. 
Worthy  of  our  love  indeed 
Is  the  good  and  kind  St..  Anne  : 
Let  ns  praise  her  all  we  can. 

She  within  whose  virgin  breast 
Babe  Divine  took  sweetest  rest, 
Jesus'  Mother  meek  and  mild, 
Dear  St.  Anne  !  was  once  thy  child. 
Nay,  she  is  thy  child  on  high— 
Where  she  reigns,  thou  must  be  nigh. 

Thine,  0  mother  !  the  delight 
To  behold  this  blossom  bright 
Opening  out  in  beauty  rare  ; 
Thine  to  hear  her  infant  prayer, 
Thine  with,  wondering  love  to  trace 
Each  increase  in  peerless  grace. 

Hadst  thou  gone  from  earth  before 
Gabriel  to  Mary  bore 
Wondrous  message  from  above  ? 
Did  thy  Daughter's  tender  love 
Hover  o'er  thy  parting  breath, 
Sweetening  the  pang  of  death  ? 

This  we  know  not — but  we  know 
That  in  heaven,  as  here  below, 
Blessed  Mary  meek  and  mild 
Is  thy  grateful,  loving  child. 
Oh  !  how  great  thy  power  must  be  ! 
Use  it,  kind  St.  Anne,  for  me.  f 

Bid  thy  Daughter  ask  her  Son 
To  forgive  the  wrongs  I've  done, 
And,  in  spite  of  all  to  spare,— 
She  will  heed  her  mother's  prayer  ; 
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And  His  Mother's  prayer,  'tis  plain, 
Never,  never  can  be  vain. 

What  new  grace  shall  I  implore  ? 
Ah  !  to  fe«l  yet  more  and  more 
Of  that  filial  faith  and  zeal 
Which  the  Breton  peasants  feel,*— 
Honoring  as  best  I  can 
Mary's  Mother,  good  St.  Anne. 


Episodes  of  Lonrdes. 


BT    HENRY   LASSKRRE. 


THE  MIRACLE  OF  THE  ASSUMPTION. 
IV. 

In  spite  of  his  many  infirmities,  the  Abbe"  de 
Musy  led  a  life  far  from  inactive.  He  had  pious 
and  instructive  books  read  to  him,  dictated  let- 
ters, received  devout  Christian  souls  who  came 
to  him  for  confession  and  spiritual  direction  ; 
and  at  times,  too,  when  his  voice  permitted,  he 
had  himself  carried  to  the  pulpit,  and  preached 
the  word  of  God. 

Almost  every  day  he  might  be  seen  passing 
in  his  carriage.  Sometimes  he  himself  would 
hold  the  reins  and  drive,  when  the  submission 
of  the  strong  animal  to  his  weak  hand  made 
him  feel  as  though  new  life  and  strength  had 
been  given  him.  In  this  way  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  go  through  the  environs  of  Digoine, 
everywhere  meeting  with  some  sorrow  to 
soothe,  some  drooping  courage  to  reanimate, 
some  work  of  charity  to  accomplish.  He  sat 
by  the  bedside  of  the  suffering,  and  there  put 
in  practice  the  lessons  of  the  "  Good  Lady,"  in 
whose  school  of  medicine  he  had  been  in- 
structed. Though  himself  an  invalid,  he  pre- 
scribed for  others,  and  furnished  the  means  of 
recovering  health.  But  his  most  ordinary  ad- 
vice was  :  "  Go  and  see  ray  mother." 

He  became  very  popular  in  the  country, 
where  everybody  knew  him,  and  where,  with 
the  exception  of  the  time  he  spent  at  the  sem- 
inary and  his  short  stay  at  Evreux,  the  days 
of  his  childhood  and  blighted  youth  had  been 
passed.  Though  he  wore  the  dress  of  a  priest, 
the  people  thought  of  him  simply  as  a  child  of 
the  Castle  of  Digoine.  Notwithstanding  his 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Brittany  are  famous  for  their  de- 
votion to  the  Mother  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whom  they 
call  with  affectionate  familiarity  la  bonne  Vieille.  St. 
Anne's  favorite  shrine  is  at  Auray. 


title  of  Abbe",  and  the  soutane  which  he  wore, 
the  farmers,  domestics,  and  peasants  persisted 
in  calling  him  "  Mr.  Victor." 

V. 

Some  distance  off,  there  was  another  Burgun- 
dian  mansion — the  home  of  M.  de  Montagu, 
an  old  relative  of  the  family.  This  gentleman 
was  troubled  with  dropsy  of  the  heart,  a  hope- 
less malady,  which  every  day  was  hurrying 
him  to  the  tomb.  The  paralyzed  priest  visited 
him  frequently;  and  the  two,  thus  sorely  tried, 
would  talk  together,  and  forget  their  own  suffer- 
ings in  their  long  and  earnest  conversations. 
This  was  in  October,  1870. 

And  what,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  subject 
of  their  talk  at  these  friendly  meetings  ?  Did 
they  enjoy  that  soothing  balm  of  confiding 
one's  sorrow  to  a  friendly  heart,  and  speak  of 
each  other's  afflictions  ?  No  :  these  two  men 
were  Christians,  and  their  souls  were  above  all 
that  was  personal.  No  thought  of  self  was  en- 
tertained either  by  the  old  man  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  grave,  or  the  young  priest  doomed 
to  a  life  of  inactivity  and  suffering. 

They  spoke  of  France  and  God  ;  of  France 
humiliated,  and  God  forgotten.  They  sounded 
the  causes  of  the  terrible  defeat  of  our  arms, 
and  very  justly  conceived  them  to  lie,  not  in 
any  defect  in  military  tactics,  but  in  the  con- 
dition of  public  morality.  "  God,"  they  often 
said,  "  has  been  banished  from  our  laws,  our  in- 
stitutions, and  our  armies  :  when  the  founda- 
tion is  destroyed,  will  not  the  building  crum- 
ble and  fall?" 

"But,  Victor,"  continued  M.  de  Montagu, 
"would  you  believe  that  in  the  whole  army  of 
France — the  army  of  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Church — there  is  not,  at  the  present  time, 
a  single  general  who,  before  engaging  in  bat- 
tle, would  publicly  ask  the  aid  of  the  Almighty  ? 
Would  you  believe  that  there  is  not  a  single 
regiment  whose  standard  bears  the  Christian 
emblem— the  sign  of  the  Cross  ?  Ah!  if  France 
and  her  soldiers  would  but  return  to  God, 
the  Lord,  who  chastises  us  for  our  instruction, 
would  cease  His  chastisements  the  moment  we 
had  learned  our  lesson.  A  reaction  is  neces- 
sary before  anything  can  be  done  ;  we  must  re- 
turn before  we  can  go  forward  ;  we  must  con- 
quer self  before  we  can  conquer  others." 

"  Alas  !  how  far  we  are  from  this  ! "  said  the 
Abbe1  de  Musy. 

"  Who  knows  ?    It  is  reported  that  Catheli- 
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neau  and  Charette  are  already  actively  engaged 
in  forming  a  Christian  cohort.  Please  God,  I 
shall  give  them  my  young  son,  Etienne ;  and 
whilst  his  father  lies  here  praying  and  dying, 
the  son  will  fight  and,  perhaps,  die  for  his 
country.  You  may  rest  assured  that  this  corps 
of  volunteers,  thus  formed  in  the  name  of  God 
and  His  Son,  will  be  known  as  another  Thun- 
dering Legion  ;  and,  were  they  but  a  handful 
of  men,  the  Lord  will  give  them  an  individual 
glory  so  brilliant  that  this  little  cohort  will 
shine  like  a  star  in  the  dark  sky  of  our  disasters. 
And  history  will  be  forced  to  record  that,  if  but 
one-half  of  the  army  had  been  like  this  heroic 
and  Christian  Legion,  France  would  have  been 
saved  amid  glory  and  triumph." 

Whilst  agreeing  with  these  sentiments,  to 
which  M.  de  Montagu  was  constantly  giving 
expression  with  a  persistence  peculiar  to  some 
old  men,  the  Abbe  de  Musy  asked  himself  if 
these  half-dogmatic,  half-prophetic  assertions 
of  his  relative  were  not,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
dreams,  the  fixed  and  fanciful  ideas  of  a  mind 
weakened  by  age  and  sickness. 

At  that  time  the  Prussians  occupied  one- 
third  of  the  country.  Almost  the  whole  regu- 
lar army  were  prisoners  beyond  the  Rhine,  or 
captives  in  the  city  of  Metz.  Paris  was  in  a 
state  of  siege.  The  German  troops  had  marched 
before  it  from  station  to  station  without  meet- 
ing a  single  check,  or  one  of  their  regiments 
being  obliged  to  retrace  a  step.  In  place  of 
the  disciplined  battalions  of  the  Crimea  and 
Italy,  we  had  but  poor,  inexperienced  recruits, 
and  these  directed  by  a  chance  Government. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  France  at  that  time. 

"  Now,  it  is  for  us  two,"  said  M.  de  Mon- 
tagu, one  day,  "  to  come  to  some  conclusion, 
and  do  our  duty.  We  must  make  some  at- 
tempt to  change  the  fortune  of  our  arms,  and 
save  our  country." 

These  were  the  words  of  the  sick  man  in 
whom  scarcely  a  breath  of  life  remained,  speak- 
ing to  the  poor  paralyzed  priest,  who  sat  im- 
movable in  his  rolling-chair.  On  hearing  so 
extraordinary  a  proposition,  the  Abbe  de  Musy 
looked  at  the  speaker  in  astonishment,  and  said: 
*4Alas  !  what  can  you  and  I  do,  except  pray?" 

"  That  is  one-half  the  battle,"  gravely  replied 
the  old  gentleman.  "  We  can  act,  too." 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"The  Blessed  Margaret  Mary  wrote  these 
consoling  words  :  "The  Sacred  Heart  will  save 
France."  Well,  the  hour  foretold  may  now  be 


at  hand.  Let  us  try  and  place  in  the  hands  of 
our  soldiers,  and  at  the  head  of  our  army,  the 
true  Christian  standard  with  the  venerated  em- 
blem of  the  Heart  of  Jesus  Christ  embroidered 
in  its  folds.  Let  all  our  efforts  be  directed  to 
this  end.  Let  us  also  enlist  the  services  of  our 
friends  and  our  relatives  ;  and  let  us  send  this 
flag  to  Paris,  and  let  it  float,  in  testimony  of 
the  faith  of  France,  over  the  walls  of  our  be- 
sieged capital." 

VI. 

The  Abbe  de  Musy  was  well  pleased  with 
this  idea,  and  said  to  his  old  relative  :  "  You 
have  had  the  inspiration ;  I  shall  carry  it  into 
execution."  Then  remembering  that  he  could 
not  write,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  his 
eyes,  and  as  his  secretary,  the  young  Abbe*  An- 
toine,  happened  to  be  absent,  he  dictated  to  his 
sister  Genevieve  an  urgent  letter  to  the  Mother 
Superior  of  the  Visitation  Convent  at  Paray- 
le-Monial,  in  which  he  said :  "  I  beg  of  you 
to  have  your  Sisters  make  immediately,  and  at 
my  expense,  a  banner  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  on 
which  they  shall  embroider  in  letters  of  gold, 
in  memory  of  the  promise  of  Jesus  to  Blessed 
Margaret,  the  invocation  :  '  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus,  save  France.'" 

In  a  few  days  an  answer  came  from  the  Su- 
perior, announcing  that  the  banner  had  been 
sent.  "  For  a  long  time,"  she  wrote,  "  I  have 
had  the  same  thought,  and  awaited  only  the  or- 
der from  God.  Your  request  came  like  a  voice 
from  Heaven,  and  at  once  we  set  to  work.  The 
banner  is  finished.  I  have  had  the  box  ad- 
dressed to  Mgr.  Bouange,  Archdeacon  of  Au- 
tun,  and  requested  him  to  forward  it  to  you." 

Next  day  the  prelate  informed  the  inmates  of 
the  Castle  of  Digoine  that  he  had  the  banner 
in  his  possession. 

VII. 

But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  unfold  this  new 
Labarum  within  the  city  of  Paris,  and  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  General  Trochu.  The  capital 
was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  army  of  the 
enemy,  and  every  means  of  communication  had 
been  cut  off 

At  Tours,  where  the  Government  established 
for  the  national  defence  had  taken  refuge,  lived 
at  that  time  an  illustrious  servant  of  God — M. 
Dupont.  It  was  before  the  Holy  Face  of  our 
Lord,  venerated  in  the  house  of  this  great 
Christian,  that  the  young  Victor  de  Musy  had, 
twenty  years  before,  recovered  the  use  of 
speech,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  complete  his 
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ecclesiastical  studies  and  receive  Holy  Orders. 
The  invalid  priest  now  saw  in  him  a  valua- 
ble mediator,  and  sent  him  the  Banner  of  the 
Sacred  Heart. 

44  If  you  can  possibly  do  so,"  he  wrote,  "  have 
it  reach  General  Trochu.  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  entrust  it  to  one  of  the  chiefs  of  our 
Crusaders,  for  example,  De  Charette  or  Cathe- 
lineau." 

By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  General  de 
Charette  arrived  at  that  time  in  Tours  to  com- 
plete the  organization  of  his  regiments. 

44  My  zouaves  wear  on  their  breasts  the  em- 
blem of  the  Sacred  Heart,"  said  Charette  to  M. 
Dupont,  who  came  to  see  him  at  his  hotel. 
44 All  that  they  want  now  is  the  flag." 

44  Providence  has  sent  it  to  you,"  replied  the 
servant  of  God. 

And  a  few  hours  afterwards,  in  M.  Dupont's 
oratory,  before  the  image  of  the  Holy  Face, 
and  in  presence  of  some  pious  persons,  the  box 
containing  the  Banner  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
was  opened.  M.  de  Charette  received  it  as  a 
gift  from  Heaven  and  a  pledge  of  victory.* 

This  banner  was  the  standard  of  the  West- 
ern Volunteers,  and  under  its  shade,  or  rather 
by  its  light,  there  was  to  be  accomplished  the 
greatest  feat  of  arms  recorded  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  those  disastrous  times — the  battle  of 
Patay. 

Three  martyrs — M.  de  Verthamon,  MM.  de 
Bouille,  father  and  son — fell  one  after  another 
within  the  short  space  of  a  half  hour,  raising 
to  heaven  this  banner  of  Jesus  and  of  France. 
And  during  this  time,  under  the  heavy  fire  of 
a  formidable  artillery,  and  within  a  space  of 
fifteen  hundred  metres,  the  modern  Thunder- 
ing Legion,  rushing  upon  a  force  ten  times  its 
number,  executed,  in  our  age  and  in  defence  of 
our  country,  a  charge  not  less  memorable  than 


*  There,  before  the  Holy  Face,  the  box  containing  the 
banner  was  opened.  The  following  were  present:  Gen- 
eral de  Charette,  M.  Dupont,  M.  Ratel,  Doctor  de  la 
Tremblaye  and  his  son  Martin  (now  a  Benedictine,  of 
the  Congregation  of  Solesmes),  the  Duchess  de  Fitz- 
J amcs,  the  children  of  General  Charette,  and  Madame 
Emile  Lafon;  all  of  whom  prayed  before  the  Holy  Face 
for  the  safety  of  France.  It  was  decided  that  the  ban- 
ner be  entrusted  to  Father  Rey,  to  be  placed  in  the  tomb 
of  St.  Martin  until  the  following  day,  and  that  on  the 
reverse  side  there  should  be  embroidered  the  words  :  St. 
Martin,  protect  France.  The  design  was  drawn  out 
by  the  ladies  present,  and  executed  by  the  Carmelite 
nuns.  ("  Vie  de  M.  Dupont,"  par  M.  l'Abb6  Janvier, 
t.  II,  p.  468.) 


that  of  the  famous  three  hundred  Spartans  at 
Thermopylae.* 

As  M.  de  Montagu  had  said,  his  son  Etienne 
enlisted  among  the  Volunteers  of  France  ;  and 
the  young  man  fought  bravely  by  the  side  of 
the  Catholic  standard  whose  design  the  noble 
old  man  in  his  declining  years  had  communi- 
cated to  the  Abbe  de  Musy.  Etienne  was  one 
of  the  survivors  of  these  terrible  conflicts,  but 
he  had  received  mortal  wounds.  He  dragged 
out  a  year  or  two  of  misery  and  suffering,  and 
at  length,  feeling  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
death,  and  about  to  join  his  father,  whom  God 
had  called  some  time  before,  he  had  himself 
taken  to  Lourdes,  that  he  might  die  there. 
The  Sacred  Heart  had  protected  him  on  the 
field  of  battle  :  Mary  Immaculate  blessed  and 
consoled  him  in  his  last  hour.  Etienne's  body 
rests  at  Lourdes  ;  and  from  the  bosom  of  that 
sacred  soil  he  will  rise  at  the  hour,  unknown 
to  all,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

VIII. 

While  the  Banner  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  pre- 
sented by  the  Abbe1  de  Musy  to  the  Christian 
Legion,  accomplished  its  glorious  destiny,  good 
works  and  acts  of  devotedness  filled  at  the  Cas- 
tle of  Digoine  the  long  hours  of  the  nation's 
gloom.  The  members  of  the  pious  family  vis- 
ited the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  returned  to 
their  homes  ;  they  provided  for  the  wants  of 
the  poor  whom  the  departure  or  death  of  son 
or  husband  had  left  without  means  of  support ; 
they  took  charge  of  children  made  orphans  by 
the  calamities  of  war ;  they  prepared  lint  and 
bandages  for  the  hospitals  :  and,  in  every  shape 
and  form,  the  duties  of  charity  were  fulfilled 
with  a  loving  devotion. 

After  a  day  passed  in  these  good  works,  they 
would  renew  their  strength  and  courage  for 
the  work  of  the  morrow,  by  turning  their 
thoughts  and  conversations  upon  the  things 


*  General  Charette  never  wished  to  part  with  this  in- 
comparable banner,  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  Le- 
gion, and  riddled  by  a  shower  of  Prussian  bullets. 
' '  But, ' '  says  the  historian  of  the  Pontifical  Zouaves  and 
the  Western  Volunteers,  "  there  came  a  day  when  this 
standard  was  again  unfolded  and  displayed  before  their 
eyes.  This  was  on  a  festival  day  in  the  little  church  at 
Paray-le-Monial,  and  near  the  Shrine  of  the  Blessed 
Margaret  Mary,  the  foundress  of  the  Devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart.  There,  near  the  relics  of  the  Saint,  the 
crowd  contemplated  the  glorious  blood-stained  banner, 
surrounded  by  lights  and  flowers."  (Le  Capetaine 
Jacquemont,  "  Histoire  des  Zouaves  Pontificaux." 
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of  Heaven  and  the  mercies  of  the  Lord.  After 
their  evening  meal,  the  inmates  of  the  castle 
would  assemble  for  spiritual  reading  and  night 
prayers.  While  the  sustenance  of  the  body 
was  received  in  different  places — in  dining- 
room,  kitchen  or  pantry — according  to  the  posi- 
tions held  by  the  people  of  this  little  world, 
the  food  of  the  soul  was  partaken  of  in  com- 
mon. Each  evening,  at  the  sound  of  the  bell, 
masters  and  servants,  coming  from  different 
quarters,  would  gather  together  beneath  the 
light  of  the  same  lamp,  and,  listening  to  the 
reader,  would  receive  the  nourishment  of  divine 
truth. 

During  this  terrible  time  of  war  it  was  the 
will  of  God  that  the  book  read  at  these  spirit- 
ual readings  should  be  "  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes." 
This  history  of  the  apparitions  and  miracles  of 
our  Lady  in  our  own  time  produced  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  this  family,  who  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  exercise  of  evangelical  virtues  to 
take  especial  delight  in  all  that  told  them  of  the 
majesty  and  goodness  of  the  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse. With  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  and  hands 
clasped,  they  would  listen  to  the  recital  of  these 
divine  favors,  as  the  historian  presented  them 
before  the  eyes  of  faith,  hope,  and  love. 

"No,  no ! "  they  exclaimed  :  "  God  cannot 
abandon  France,  since  His  Holy  Mother  has 
chosen  the  soil  of  our  country  as  the  scene  of 
her  apparitions,  and  the  spot  whereon  to  be- 
stow her  choicest  gifts  on  men.  The  dreadful 
evils  through  which  we  are  passing  do  not  por- 
tend the  nation's  destruction :  they  are  but 
purifying  trials.  The  vision  of  Lourdes  is  like 
the  star  of  Balaam,  the  star  of  the  Magi :  it 
presages  the  time  of  triumph  to  come  sooner 
or  later." 

Strange  to  say,  although  in  this  book  nu- 
merous miracles  were  recounted,  neither  the 
Abbe  de  Musy  nor  any  of  the  family  (save 
perhaps  the  pious  mother,  in  the  depths  of  her 
heart,)  thought  to  ask  a  like  grace  of  the  Queen 
of  Heaven.  The  fearful  calamities  of  the  times 
had  absorbed  all  their  attention.  We  may  add, 
too,  that  the  Abbe*  de  Musy,  who  had  been  so 
repeatedly  informed  by  physicians  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  his  case,  had  become  perfectly  re- 
signed to  his  condition,  and  for  many  years  had 
given  no  thought  to  the  possibility,  whether 
natural  or  supernatural,  of  one  day  being  de- 
livered from  his  affliction.  Not  even  did  the 
desire  of  such  a  favor  exist.  The  successive 
stages  of  his  malady  had  marked  out  for  him 


so  many  stations  in  that  road  which  the  "  Imi- 
tation of  Christ "  calls  "  the  royal  road  of  the 
cross";  and  he  was  happy  to  be  permitted  thus 
to  follow  his  divine  Master. 

"  Each  one  must  follow  his  vocation,"  he  said. 
"  Mine  is  to  suffer.  I  wished  to  be  a  priest  r 
God  wishes  me  to  suffer.  May  His  Holy  Name 
be  blessed ! " 

IX. 

The  war  was  over,  and  a  sublime  outburst 
of  faith  was  manifested  throughout  Catholic 
France.  Multitudes  came,  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  from  all  parts  to  Lourdes  to  seek  the 
intercession  of  the  Virgin  who  had  appeared 
to  Bernadette.  The  Rocks  of  Massabielle  were, 
in  a  sense,  washed  by  the  innumerable  and  un- 
ceasing waves  of  an  ocean  of  prayers,  sublime 
in  their  unity  of  sentiment  and  variety  of  ex- 
pression. The  unbelieving  world  stood  amazed 
at  the  sight  of  this  perpetual  and  universal 
procession  of  peoples — a  procession  ever  at- 
tended by  miracles  without  number — such  as 
was  never  beheld  in  any  preceding  age. 

By  a  reaction,  which  requires  no  explanation, 
this  tremendous  movement  towards  Lourdes, 
in  recalling  to  the  minds  of  Christians  the  sub- 
lime thought  and  Christian  practice  of  pilgrim- 
ages, restored  life  to  other  centres  of  Catholic 
piety,  manifested  in  the  crowds  that  flocked  to 
Rocamadour,  Paray-le-Monial,  and  Chartres. 

Paray-le-Monial  is  but  three  hours1  ride  from 
Digoine,  and  the  Abbe  de  Musy,  whose  devo- 
tion to  the  Sacred  Heart  had  been  intensified 
by  what  we  have  related  concerning  the  Ban- 
ner at  Patay,  resolved,  infirm  as  he  was,  to  visit 
those  historic  places  which  had  witnessed  the 
birth,  two  hundred  years  before,  of  the  devo- 
tion so  dear  to  him.  Taking  with  him  one  of 
his  servants,  he  made  the  journey  to  Paray 
towards  the  end  of  May,  1873,  and  there  passed 
the  whole  of  the  month  of  June. 

On  entering  this  humble  yet  celebrated  vil- 
lage, the  first  person  whom  he  met  was  a  beg- 
gar, paralyzed  in  both  legs,  with  feet  encased 
in  shapeless  shoes,  and  scarcely  able  to  drag 
himself  along  by  the  aid  of  crutches.  For  more 
than  twenty-five  years  everyone  at  Paray-le- 
Monial  had  remarked  this  mendicant,  the  well- 
formed  head  humbly  bent  on  his  breast,  the 
face  bronzed  through  long  exposure,  yet  re- 
vealing that  peculiar  radiance  which  one  may 
observe  at  times  with  a  pious  thrill  to  light  up 
the  eyes  of  God's  poor. 

The  Abbe  de  Musy  was  in  a  particular  manner 
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touched  by  the  infirmities  of  this  poor  man,  so 
like  his  own  ;  and  though  unable  to  afford  any 
relief  in  his  physical  sufferings,  yet  he  gladly 
assisted  him  in  his  poverty.  Although  both  he 
and  his  pious  relatives  invariably  followed  the 
rule,  "  let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thou 
givest  with  the  right,"  we  can  well  suppose 
that  the  alms  which  he  gave  was  large,  and  ac- 
companied by  some  of  those  sweet  and  consol- 
ing words  that  habitually  flowed  from  a  heart 
which  suffering  had  made  still  more  tender. 
If«i«i  ignara  malis,  miseris  succurrere  disco. 
The  poor  man  blessed  his  benefactor  and  fixed 
upon  him  a  lingering  look  of  gratitude.  Of 
this  man  all  that  was  known  was  that  he  was 
called  John  Mary  ;  whether  he  was  a  stranger, 
or  had  friends  in  the  country,  no  one  knew. 

Two  days  after,  on  the  2d  of  June,  five  hun- 
dred pilgrims  from  Marseilles  arrived  at  Paray. 
The  Abbe"  de  Musy  followed  these  processions 
in  his  little  carriage,  and  took  part  in  all  the 
exercises.  The  priest  *  who  on  that  occasion 
announced  the  word  of  God  noticed  in  the  au- 
dience the  paralyzed  priest  and  his  attentive 
look.  Immediately  after  Mass  he  hastened  to 
the  side  of  his  brother  priest  to  proffer  words 
of  sympathy  and  consolation.  And  as  he  spoke, 
hope  was  excited  in  his  breast — the  hope  that 
one  day  this  poor  priest  would  see  the  end  of 
all  his  trials. 

"You  will  be  cured,"  spoke  the  good  priest, 
with  a  tone  of  certainty  that  surprised  him- 
self. "  But  promise  me  two  things :  to  pray 
for  my  parish,  and  to  write  me  when  you  are 
cured." 

"  It  is  very  easy  to  promise  the  first,"  replied 
the  invalid ;  "  as  for  the  other,  that  rests  with 
God."  And  he  shook  his  head  with  an  incred- 
ulous smile. 

This  meeting  took  place  in  the  morning,  and 
during  the  evening  of  the  same  day  an  extraor- 
dinary and  unexpected  event  electrified  the  pil- 
grimage from  Marseilles. 

Paray-le-Monial  is  a  place  of  prayer,  in  which 
the  heavenly  effusions  of  the  mystical  life  fall 
softly  upon  the  soul ;  but  with  rare  exceptions 
is  it  a  spot  of  miracles.  The  diversity  of  the 
gifts  of  God,  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  rela- 
tively to  persons,  seems  to  apply  equally  as  well 
to  inanimate  objects.  As  in  the  Sacraments, 
the  water  of  Baptism,  the  chrism  of  Confirma- 
tion, the  holy  oil  of  Extreme  Unction,  are  the 

*  The  Abbe  Chazal,  Cure  of  St.  Lazarus  at  Marseilles. 


channels  of  different  graces ;  so,  too,  these 
blessed  sanctuaries,  these  centres  of  piety,  are 
in  a  particular  manner  adapted  to  confer  spe- 
cial blessings  in  the  supernatural  order.  But 
just  as  it  sometimes  happens  that  in  Baptism 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  belonging  to  the 
Sacrament  of  Confirmation,  are  conferred  on 
the  catechumen,  so,  also,  at  long  intervals, 
certain  exceptional  miraculous  cures  are  ef- 
fected in  places  of  pilgrimage  which  seem  not 
to  have  been  established  by  God  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  such  graces. 

The  event  which  occurred  on  the  2d  of  June, 
1873,  and  which  caused  such  commotion,  was 
just  such  a  miraculous  cure ;  and  the  subject 
thereof  was  the  old  beggar,  John  Mary,  to 
whom  the  Abbe  de  Musy  had  given  alms,  and 
who  had  fixed  upon  his  benefactor  that  linger- 
ing look  of  gratitude  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
At  a  certain  moment,  when  all  were  kneeling 
in  prayer,  this  poor  cripple  stood  up,  and,  pass- 
ing through  the  ranks  of  the  faithful,  laid  away 
the  crutches,  which  for  twenty-five  years  had 
been  his  support,  on  the  tomb  of  the  Blessed 
Margaret  Mary. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  Abbe"  de  Musy  to 
witness  at  Paray  the  goodness  and  power  of 
God  manifesting  itself  in  such  wonders  as  He 
had  formerly  wrought  by  the  hands  of  Jesus 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Genesareth.  He 
congratulated  John  Mary,  without  a  thought 
of  himself,  for,  as  we  have  said,  he  had  reached 
that  stage  of  resignation  which  entertains  no 
hope  of  change ;  and  this  wonderful,  unexpected 
cure  caused  in  him  the  truest  and  sincerest 

joy. 

"  You  can  walk  and  run,"  he  said,  joyfully, 
to  John  Mary  ;  u  you  who  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  could  do  neither.  But  those  limbs, 
which  God  has  cured,  must  be  cared  for ;  let 
me  give  you  your  first  pair  of  shoes." 

Almost  every  day,  the  invalid  priest  con- 
versed with  this  poor  man,  and  listened  to  him 
speaking  of  God. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


THAT  is  a  miserable  life  which  is  limited  to 
itself  in  care  and  thought ;  for  selfishness  de- 
feats its  own  end.  Instead  of  excluding  pain 
by  excluding  care  for  others,  the  selfish  life 
only  centres  all  care  upon  itself,  and  so,  when 
pain  touches  it,  has  no  other  refuge.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  throw  oneself  into  other  lives. — 
Christian  Reid. 
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An  Ancient  Litany  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 


Although  it  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained 
when  the  litany  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  known 
as  the  Litany  of  Loreto  was  first  used,  or  by 
whom  composed,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  lit- 
anies in  general  are  a  formula  of  prayer  of  very 
ancient  use  in  the  Church.  When  St.  Augus- 
tine of  Canterbury,  in  the  Vlth  century,  went 
with  his  monks  in  procession  to  meet  King 
Ethelred,  it  was  done  with  the  chant  of  lita- 
nies, probably  those  of  the  Saints.  According 
to  an  Anglo-Saxon  copy  of  these  litanies,  re- 
produced by  Mabillon,  not  only  the  name  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  appears  in  its  accustomed 
place,  before  those  of  angels  and  saints,  but  the 
invocation  Sancta  Maria,  ora  pro  nobis,  is  re- 
peated three  times. 

The  following  litany  was  copied  from  a  beau- 
tifully written  and  artistically  painted  vellum 
MS.,  of  which  the  style  denotes  the  end  of  the 
Xllth  century.  It  is  a  beautiful  collection  of 
invocations  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  We  omit 
the  Kyries  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  since  they 
are  the  same  as  in  other  litanies.  The  original 
is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 


Sancta  Maria, 

Sancta  Maria,  Mater  Christ!  sanctissima, 

Sancta  Maria,  Dei  genitrix, 

Sancta  Maria,  Mater  inupta, 

Sancta  Maria,  Mater  intacta, 

Sancta  Maria,  Mater  inviolata, 

Sancta  Maria,  Virgo  virginum, 

Sancta  Maria,  Virgo  perpetua, 

Sancta  Maria,  gratia  Dei  plena, 

Sancta  Maria,  aeterni  Regis  Filia, 

Sancta  Maria,  Christi  Mater  et  Sponsa, 

Sancta  Maria,  Templum  Spiritus  Sancti, 

Sancta  Maria,  coelorum  Regina, 

Sancta  Maria,  angelorum  Domina, 

Sancta  Maria,  Imperatrix  clarrissima, 

Sancta  Maria,  Scala  cceli, 

Sancta  Maria,  paradisi  Porta, 

Sancta  Maria,  Mater  nostra  et  Domina  vera, 

Sancta  Maria,  nostra  dilectissima  Domina, 

Sancta  Maria,  nova  Mater  nostra, 

Sancta  Maria,  Fides  omnium, 

Sancta  Maria,  Fons  caritatis, 

Sancta  Maria,  Fons  dulcedinis, 

Sancta  Maria,  Mater  misericordise, 

Sancta  Maria,  Mater  aeterni  Principi, 

Sancta  Maria,  Mater  veri  Solis, 

Sancta  Maria,  Mater  verse  Fidei, 

Sancta  Maria,  nostra  resurrectio, 

Sancta  Maria,  per  quam  renovatur  omnis  cre- 

atura, 

Sancta  Maria,  generans  aeternum  Lumen, 
Sancta  Maria,  portans  omnia  Portantem, 
Sancta  Maria,  Uterus  divinse  Incarnationis, 
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Sancta  Maria,  Cubile  coelestis  Thesauri, 
Sancta  Maria,  Mater  gentium, 
Sancta  Maria,  Thesaurus  fidelium, 
Sancta  Maria,  nostra  lux  vera, 
Sancta  Maria,  nostra  pulcherissima  Domina, 
Sancta  Maria,  hilaris  et  plena  gratia, 
Sancta  Maria,  Mater  vera  gaudii, 
Sancta  Maria,  Advocatrix  nostra, 
Sancta  Maria,  praeclarior  luna, 
Sancta  Maria,  stella  cceli  clarrissima, 
Sancta  Maria,  solem  lumine  vincens, 
Sancta  Maria,  Mater  aeterni  Dei, 
Sancta  Maria,  chirographum  perditionis  de- 
lens, 

Sancta  Maria,  del  ens  tenebras  noctis, 
Sancta  Maria,  Fons  verse  sapientiae, 
Sancta  Maria,  Lumen  rectse  scientise, 
Sancta  Maria,  ineffabile  gaudium  nostrum, 
Sancta  Maria,  coelestis  patriae  desiderium, 
Sancta  Maria,  speculum  divinae  con  tern  pi  ati- 

onis, 

Sancta  Maria,  in  capite  sum  mi  Regis  diadema, 
Sancta  Maria,  omni  hpnore  dignissima, 
Sancta  Maria,  omni  pietate  plena, 
Sancta  Maria,  omni  dulcedini  plena, 
Sancta  Maria,  nostra  gemma  clarrissima, 
Sancta  Maria,  cceli  Margarita, 
Sancta  Maria,  vitae  Janua, 
Sancta  Maria,  Porta  patens  atque  clausa, 
Sancta  Maria,  per  quam  intratur  ad  dominum, 
Sancta  Maria,  per  quam  venitur  ad  gaudium, 
Sancta  Maria,  Flos  imtnarcessibilis, 
Sancta  Maria,  omni  mundo  pretipsior, 
Sancta  Maria,  omni  thesauro  desiderabilior, 
Sancta  Maria,  altior  ccelo, 
Sancta  Maria,  mundior  angelis, 
Sancta  Maria,  archangelorum  laetitia, 
Sancta  Maria,  omnium  sanctorum  corona, 
Sancta  Maria,  omnium  exultatio  per  grata, 
Sancta  Maria,  honor  et  laus,  decus  atque  gloria, 

[Translation.] 
Holy  Mary, 

Holy  Mary,  Most  Holy  Mother  of  Christ, 
Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 
Holy  Mary,  Virgin  Mother, 
Holy  Mary,  Mother  untouched, 
Holy  Mary,  Mother  inviolate, 
Holy  Mary,  Virgin  of  virgins, 
Holy  Mary,  Virgin  forever, 
Holy  Mary,  full  of  God's  grace, 
Holy  Mary,  Daughter  of  the  eternal  King. 
Holy  Mary,  Mother  and  Spouse  of  Christ, 
Holy  Mary,  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Holy  Mary,  Queen  of  Heaven, 
Holy  Mary,  Sovereign  of  angels, 
Holy  Mary,  most  august  Empress, 
Holy  Mary,  Ladder  to  heaven, 
Holy  Mary,  Gate  of  paradise, 
Holy  Mary,  our  true  Mother  and  Mistress, 
Holy  Mary,  our  most  beloved  Mother, 
Holy  Mary,  our  new  Mother, 
Holy  Mary,  Faith  of  all, 
Holy  Mary,  Fountain  of  charity, 
Holy  Mary,  Fountain  of  sweetness,     • 
Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  mercy, 
Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  the  eternal  Principle, 
Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  the  true  Sun, 
Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  the  true  Faith, 
Holy  Mary,  our  resurrection, 
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Holy  Mary,  through  whom  all  creatures  are 

renewed, 

Holy  Mary,  who  hast  borne  Light  everlasting, 
Holy  Mary,  who  hast  supported  the  Support 

of  the  universe, 

Holy  Mary,  Vase  of  the  divine  Incarnation, 
Holy  Mary,  Tent  of  the  heavenly  Treasure, 
Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  all  nations. 
Holy  Mary,  Treasure  of  the  faithful, 
Holy  Mary,  our  true  light, 
Holy  Mary,  our  most  beautiful  Lady, 
Holy  Mary,  serene  and  full  of  grace, 
Holy  Mary,  true  Mother  of  joy, 
Holy  Mary,  our  Advocate, 
Holy  Mary,  brighter  than  the  moon, 
Holy  Mary,  most  brilliant  star  of  heaven, 
Holy  Mary,  surpassing  the  light  of  the  sun, 
Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  the  eternal  God, 
Holy  Mary,  effacing  our  warrant  of  perdition, 
Holy  Mary,  dissipating  the  darkness  of  night, 
Holy  Mary,  Fountain  of  true  wisdom, 
Holy  Mary,  Light  of  true  science, 
Holy  Mary,  our  ineffable  joy, 
Holy  Mary,  Desire  of  the  heavenly  home, 
Holy  Mary,  Mirror  of  divine  contemplation, 
Holy  Mary,  Diadem  of  the  sovereign  King, 
Holy  Mary,  worthy  of  all  honor, 
Holy  Mary,  full  of  all  piety, 
Holy  Mary,  full  of  meekness, 
Holy  Mary,  our  brightest  jewel, 
Holy  Mary,  Pearl  of  heaven, 
Holy  Mary,  Gate  of  life, 
Holy  Mary,  Gate  open  and  yet  closed, 
Holy  Mary,  by  whom  we  have  access  to  our 

Lord, 

Holy  Mary,  by  whom  we  are  led  to  delights, 
Holy  Mary,  Flower  never  fading, 
Holy  Mary,  more  precious  than  the  universe, 
Holy  Mary,  more  desirable  than  all  riches, 
Holy  Mary,  higher  than  heaven, 
Holy  Mary,  purer  than  the  angels, 
Holy  Mary,  Delight  of  the  archangels, 
Holy  Mary,  Crown  of  all  saints, 
Holy  Mary,  final  triumph  of  all, 
Holy  Mary,  honor,  praise,  homage  and  glory, 

The  usual  three  Agnus  Deis  are  wanting. 
The  order  of  the  invocations  is  not  so  beauti- 
ful, so  clear,  or  so  complete  as  that  of  the 
Litany  of  Loreto  ;  but  we  cannot  question  the 
abundance  of  unction  and  piety.  Several  of 
the  titles  given  to  our  Lady  are  truly  remark- 
able. Two  or  three  may  seem  rather  bold,  and 
belong  only  to  our  Saviour,  in  an  absolute  sense; 
they  are  applied  to  His  Mother,  relatively,  by 
way  of  extension.  It  is  easy  to  know  that 
the  author  lived  in  an  age  when  precautions 
were  not  necessary  against  the  sneering  gibes 
of  heresy  :  he  felt  that  he  would  not  be  misun- 
derstood. 


THEY  are  rich  who  possess  God,  but  they 
are  richest  who  possess  nothing  but  God.  All 
creation  belongs  to  him  to  whom  God  is  his 
sole  possession. — Faber. 


Strange,  but  True. 


BY   B.  B. 


In  the  old  Dominican  Church  of  Beuifica, 
about  three  miles  from  Lisbon,  lies  the  body 
of  Blessed  Vincent,  founder  of  the  once  famous 
Monastery  of  Bemfica,  and  who  was  renowned 
for  his  sanctity  during  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century. 

The  following  strange  story  is  related  of 
Blessed  Vincent  by  Frei  Luiz  de  Souza,  the  his- 
toriographer of  his  Order,  himself  the  hero  of 
the  romantic  episode  which  Garrett  has  immor- 
talized in  his  drama. 

Vincent  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century  (the  exact  date  is  unknown, 
probably  not  later  than  between  1330  and  1340). 
His  mother  was  in  great  danger  at  the  time  of 
his  birth,  and  as  the  infant  was  not  expected 
to  live  a  neighbor  baptized  it.  Contrary  to 
all  expectation,  the  child  lived,  and  showed 
such  inclinations  for  piety  and  study  that  he 
was  received  into  the  Dominican  Convent  of 
Lisbon,  and  there  in  due  course  professed  and 
ordained,  receiving  shortly  after  the  degree  of 
Lector  in  Sacred  Theology. 

When  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  Fa- 
ther Vincent  was  sent  to  preach  in  his  native 
parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  to  the  great  joy  of  his 
relatives  and  friends,  who  crowded  to  hear  him. 
When  the  sermon  was  over,  many  pressed  for- 
ward to  congratulate  the  young  preacher  and 
claim  his  acquaintance  :  amongst  others,  an  old 
woman  who,  with  great  delight,  asserted  that 
she,  more  than  all,  had  a  right  to  rejoice,  for 
she  had  been  present  at  his  birth,  had  been  the 
first  to  receive  him  in  her  arms,  and  had  bap- 
tized him,  as  his  death  was  momentarily  ex- 
pected. Vincent,  while  listening  with  smiling 
attention  to  the  garrulous  old  lady's  reminis- 
cences, was  inspired  to  ask  her  in  what  words 
she  had  conferred  the  Sacrament.  In  all  sim- 
plicity, she  replied :  "  I  said  :  '  I  baptize  thee, 
and  I  offer  thee  to  the  Holy  Mother  of  God  and 
to  the  Saints.1 "  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
young  theologian's  feelings  at  this  startling 
revelation ;  however,  prudently  dissembling 
his  emotion,  he  inquired  if  the  priest  still  lived 
who  completed  the  ceremonies  of  baptism  when 
he  was  well  enough  to  be  brought  to  the  church. 
He  was  told  he  still  survived,  and,  having  sought 
an  interview  with  him,  soon  acquired  the  cer- 
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titude  that  his  baptism  had  been  invalid.  The 
priest  remembered  the  occurrence  distinctly, 
and  said  he  had  never  doubted  that  the  old  wo- 
man had  baptized  him  properly,  so  on  his  be- 
ing brought  to  the  church  he  had  made  no  in- 
quiries, but  merely  performed  the  ceremonies 
required  by  the  Ritual.  Deeply  grateful  to 
God  for  having  thus  enlightened  him,  Vincent 
returned  to  Lisbon  and  related  the  discovery 
to  his  amazed  superior.  He  was  privately  bap- 
tized, professed,  and  ordained  ;  but  the  fact  was 
well  known  by  his  contemporaries,  and  is  re- 
lated by  Louis  of  Granada  in  his  "Memorial  of 
a  Christian  Life  without  Names." 

Blessed  Vincent  became  Provincial  of  Por- 
tugal, confessor  to  the  king,  and  reformer  of 
the  Order  in  his  native  country.  Charged  by 
the  king  with  an  important  embassy  to  Rome 
in  1401,  he  died  on  the  voyage.  His  body  was 
brought  to  Bemfica  with  great  pomp  by  the 
king's  orders,  and  many  miracles  are  said  to 
have  been  worked  at  his  tomb. 


A  Memory  of  the  Count  de  Chambord. 


While  the  good  old  Count  de  Chambord  lies  si- 
lent and  still  in  the  sleep  of  death  before  the  altar 
in  the  little  mortuary  chapel  of  Frohsdorf,  funeral 
tapers  casting  their  faint  gleam  upon  the  beauti- 
ful, noble  face,  memory  goes  back  to  the  golden 
September  day  I  first  saw  him. 

It  was  at  the  beautiful  summer  home,  "  Villa 
Toscana,"  of  his  niece,  Maria  Imaculata,  Arch- 
duchess of  Austria  and  Princess  of  Naples.  All  the 
afternoon  I  had  wandered  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Gmunden,  in  attendance  upon  the  little  Archduch- 
ess Caroline  and  Archduke  Albert.  We  had  gath- 
ered wild  flowers  innumerable,  mosses,  and  pinky- 
white  flint  pebbles — playthings  a  thousand  times 
more  valuable  to  these  little  imperial  highnesses 
than  their  splendid  gifts  and  jewelled  toys.  Best 
of  all,  we  had  secured  a  tortoise,  a  real,  live  "  mud- 
turtle,"  and  a  few  tiny  crabs,  whose  crawling 
propensities  exercised  all  the  nttle  archduke's 
ingenuity  to  keep  them  within  the  covered  basket 
to  which  we  had  consigned  them.  Laden  with  our 
spoils  of  field  and  flood,  we  turned  homeward  as 
the  rose-light  of  the  Alpengliihen  fell  upon  the 
rock-walls  of  the  great  Traunstein— the  "  Sleeping 
Turk,"  the  mountain  has  been  called  ;  but  its  out- 
line is  so  like  the  profiles  of  the  Bourbon  princes, 
that  it  ought  to  be  named  the  Slumbering  King 
of  Prance ;— hunting-horns  of  the  huntsmen  in 
the  Hochwald  and  imperial  hunting-grounds  were 
heard  in  the  far  distance,  and  the  chapel  bells, 


from  the  convent  church  at  Traunkirchen,  were 
softly  ringing  the  Angelus.  Down  we  knelt,  and 
repeated  the  beautiful  angel-greeting ;  princes 
on  the  roadside,  peasants  in  the  harvest  field,  all 
knelt  as  the  bells  echoed  over  the  still  waters  at 
eventide. 

A  carriage  on  the  highway  had  also  stopped  ;  the 
coachman  and  lackey  in  the  imperial  crimson  liv- 
ery of  the  Toscana  family,  with  uncovered  heads 
and  reverent  attitudes,  awaited  the  last  peal  from 
the  bells.  "  Here  comes  papa,"  said  the  young  arch- 
duke, as  the  horses  dashed  toward  us,  and  the  next 
moment  were  reined  in  until  they  stood  upon  their 
haunches.  The  coachman  had  suddenly  recognized 
the  imperial  children.  "  Mais  c'est  I'oncle,  le  Roi  I " 
exclaimed  the  archduchess,  throwing  down  her 
flowers,  and  holding  out  her  arms  toward  the  car- 
riage, which  contained  Francis  II,  King  of  Naples 
(le  roi  en  exil),  and  the  legitimate  King  of  France 
— the  handsome  old  Count  de  Chambord,  but  not 
the  archducal  papa. 

Tugging  at  his  hat  with  one  hand,  and  vainly 
holding  down  the  lid  of  the  crab  basket  with  the 
other,  my  little  archduke  felt  himself  in  a  horrible 
dilemma  until  I  managed  to  relieve  him  of  both, 
so  that  he  could  run  forward  to  the  carriage  and 
spring  into  the  arms  of  his  uncles.  "  Would  he  ride 
to  the  villa  with  them  ?  " 

"  No  " :  he  declined,  because  then  "  there  would 
be  no  one  to  walk  home  with  Lady and  Caro- 
line." 

Ah,  these  little  Bourbon-Hapsburgs  are  the 
most  courtly  little  princes  in  the  world,  as  polite 
as  little  American  boys  used  to  be  at  the  Court  of 
Lady  Washington. 

The  "lady-in-waiting"  sank  down  in  the  court 
reverence  accorded  to  royalty,  and  gazed  long  into 
the  pale,  aristocratic  face  of  the  French  king;  then 
the  carriage  passed  on,  and  we  turned  into  a  wood- 
land path  which  led  us  directly  into  the  grounds 
of  the  villa. 

A  grand  dinner  was  given  that  night,  but  the 
children  and  their  attendants  were  not  to  be  pres- 
ent until  after  the  guests  had  returned  to  the 
salon.  Monseigneur  1'AbbS  came  down  the  grand 
stairway  in  all  the  splendor  of  his  purple  satin 
soutane  and  red  slippers,  then  we  knew  that  he 
would  dine  with  the  guests  and — 

"  And  shall  we  have  no  prayers  to-night  ?  "  said 
little  Archduchess  Caroline,  hurrying  to  Mon- 
seigneur. 

"  Senza  dubbio,  Archiduchessa  ! "  said  the  priest, 
taking  the  flowers  the  little  princess  offered  him  ; 
then,  pointing  to  the  chapel,  he  told  us  the  Count 
de  Chambord  had  arrived,  and  was  already  in  the 
chapel ;  family  prayer  would  be  an  hour  earlier 
than  usual.  A  few  moments  to  arrange  our  toilette, 
to  put  on  the  veil  we  always  wore  in  the  private 
chapel,  and  we  took  our  place  behind  the  little 
Archduchess.  A  more  devout  Catholic  and  true- 
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hearted  Christian  than  the  Count  de  Chambord  is 
rarely  found.  He  remained  two  days  at  the  villa, 
and  never  failed  to  be  present  at  early  Mass  and 
the  evening  family  prayer.  The  days  he  passed 
with  us  were  devoted  to  hunting  parties.  Early 
in  the  morning,  before  anyone  else  was  up  in  the 
villa,  the  Count  would  walk  on  the  balcony  over- 
looking the  lake,  and  he  was  the  first  to  follow 
Monseigneur  into  the  chapel ;  and  one  morning, 
with  his  nephew  Prince  Leopold,  he  served  at  the 
altar.  Every  moment  he  could  spare  from  the 
state  apartments,  or  social  duty  as  guest,  he  spent 
with  the  children  in  their  play-room,  admiring 
their  toys,  or  listening  to  their  adventures  met  with 
in  woodland  walks,  tossing  the  baby  archduchess 
in  his  arms,  telling  the  youngest  children  merry 
Little  stories,  and  giving  the  elder  princes  kindly 
counsel  and  advice.  Affable  and  courteous  to  their 
attendants,  he  won  the  love  and  devotion  of  every 
member  of  the  household. 

His  voice  was  low  and  musically  sweet,  his  eyes 
"had  all  the  depth  and  fascination  of  those  royal 
Bourbons,  his  ancestors.  His  mouth  showed  weak- 
ness, effeminacy  perhaps,  but  it  spoke  very  kind 
things  ;  and  one  could  not  help  loving  the  gentle, 
aristocratic  old  nobleman,  with  his  courtly  ways, 
his  exquisite  hand,  and  princely  figure,  bending 
down  to  clasp  the  children  to  his  heart,  or  humbly 
kneeling  at  the  altar  daily  imploring  heavenly 
guidance. 

It  was  a  stormy  September  morning  when  he 
left  us.  The  carriages  were  at  the  door  just  as  the 
«arly  Mass  had  been  said.  The  household  servants 
stood  in  the  vestibule  before  the  chapel,  as  the  im- 
perial royal  family  and  their  attendants  came  out. 
The  Count  took  leave  of  each  lady-in-waiting  in 
turn,  whispering  to  each  the  simple  words  :  "  Priez 
pour  mot,"  and  then  clasping  the  children  to  his 
heart,  he  turned  with  tear-dewed  eyes  toward  the 
Archduchess  Imaculata,  who  with  the  archduke  led 
him  to  the  carriage.  He  waved  his  hand  toward 
us  as  the  horses  sprang  forward,  "Eviva  il  Re" 
MLe  rot  de  France  !" 

"Ach  I  ware  er  nur  Ko'nig!"  were  words  whis- 
pered by  different  members  of  the  household ;  but 
the  only  English  voice  there  softly  said :  "  God 
bless  him,  and  in  His  own  good  time  lead  him  to 
the  only  crown  worthy  a  gentle,  unworldly,  child- 
like nature  like  his,  even  the  crown  immortal !" 
— OCTAVIA  HENSEL,  IN  The  Home  Journal. 


THERE  is  very  little  true  greatness  in  the  world. 
"What  we  have  to  put  up  with  is  mostly  a  coun- 
terfeit—not greatness,  but  success.  To  most  per- 
sons, a  man  who  has  succeeded  is  one  who  has 
achieved  greatness.  Let  him  have  been  guilty  of 
what  falsity,  what  cruelty,  what  injustice  he  will, 
there  are  always  thousands  ready  to  do  him  honor. 
—Heart  of  Steel. 


Six  Mortal  Sins. 

The  following  important  decisions  were  pub- 
lished not  long  ago  by  Bishop  O'Reilly,  of  Liver- 
pool. They  are  based  on  the  teachings  of  the  best 
theologians: 

1.  Whosoever  drinks  deliberately  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  lose  his  reason  commits  a  mortal  sin. 

2.  Whosoever  knows  by  past  experience  that 
when  drunk  he  is  accustomed  to  blaspheme,  or  ut- 
ter other  improper  language,  or  injure  others,  be- 
sides the  sin  of  drunkenness,  is  guilty  of  those  other 
crimes  committed  during  the  state  of  intoxication. 

3.  Whosoever  does  not  adopt  the  proper  means 
for  the  correction  of  this  vicious  habit  of  drunken- 
ness, remains  in  a  continual  state  of  sin. 

4.  Whosoever  entices  or  urges  another  to  excess 
in  drinking  whom  he  foresees  will  be  intoxicated, 
commits  a  mortal  sin. 

5.  Any  seller  of  liquor  who  continues  to  supply 
any  individual  that  he  knows  will  become  intoxi- 
cated therewith,  commits  a  mortal  sin,  because  he 
deliberately  co-operates  with  the  grievous  sin  of 
another. 

6.  Whosoever  is  guilty  of  excess  in  drinking, 
though  not  to  intoxication,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  distress  to  his  family  by  squandering  that 
which  is  needed  for  their  support,  commits  a  mor- 
tal sin  against  charity  and  justice.    In  like  man- 
ner, whosoever  thus  renders  himself  unable  to  pay 
his  lawful  debts,  although  he  may  not  drink  to  in- 
toxication, commits  a  mortal  sin. 


Catholic  Notes. 

Next  May,  one  hundred  years  will  have  passed 
since  the  public  and  solemn  devotions  of  the  month 
were  instituted  in  honor  of  the  Mother  of  God. 
The  Rev.  Giacchino  Ferrini  has  published  a  little 
work,  which  the  Voce  della  Verita  of  Rome  calls  a 
very  beautiful  one,  on  this  subject,  advocating  the 
celebration  of  the  centenary  in  a  more  than  usually 
solemn  manner,  and  producing  many  hitherto  un- 
published documents  to  show  that  it  is  the  centen- 
ary. The  idea  of  this  celebration  is  certainly  very 
Catholic,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  be 
enthusiastically  carried  out  everywhere. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Mamertus  Esquin,  of  the  Order  of 
St  Francis,  Bishop  of  Cordoba,  in  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  South  America,  who  departed  this 
life  early  in  the  year,  is  said  to  have  died  in  the 
odor  of  sanctity.  He  was  born  May  7, 1826,  in  the 
town  of  Piedrablanca,  in  the  diocese  of  Salta. 
His  parents  were  a  simple,  upright,  pious  couple. 
When  an  infant  he  was  so  delicate  that  for  the 
three  first  months  there  seemed  to  be  little  hopes 
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of  his  living.  But  his  pious  mother  with  fervent 
prayers  offered  him  up  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and 
promised  that  the  child  should  wear  the  habit 
of  his  Order.  Mamertus  was  immediately  restored 
to  health  and  strength.  When  he  was  about  three 
years  old,  his  mother  clothed  him  in  the  habit  of 
the  Franciscans,  and  the  child  seemed  at  the  same 
time  to  be  invested  with  the  spirit  of  the  Seraphic 
Father ;  for  in  his  childhood  he  began  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  all  virtues,  especially  in  obedience, 
modesty,  and  love  of  prayer.  It  could  be  said  of 
him  with  truth  :  "  He  increased  in  wisdom  and  age 
and  grace  with  God  and  men."  When  he  reached 
the  regular  age,  he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Ob- 
servantines  of  St.  Francis.  After  making  his  sol- 
emn profession,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  theology,  and  became  distinguished 
as  a  professor  and  preacher.  His  learning  pro- 
cured him  universal  esteem,  and  he  was  called  the 
Lacordaire  of  America.  But  he  feared  more  the 
praises  and  the  testimonies  of  regard  with  which 
he  was  everywhere  greeted,  than  he  did  to  exercise 
the  sacred  ministry  amongst  the  savage  aborig- 
ines. He  turned  his  back  on  everything,  refused 
the  bishopric  of  Parana  which  was  offered  him, 
and  retired  to  the  missionary  college  of  Tarija  in 
Bolivia.  He  could  not  remain  hidden  there,  how- 
ever ;  the  fame  of  his  many  virtues  and  learning 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Archbishop,  who  summoned 
him  to  Sucre,  where  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Theology.  Besides  his  duties  of  professor,  he  found 
time  to  devote  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  was 
also  co-editor  of  the  valuable  Catholic  journal  pub- 
lished in  Sucre,  El  Cruzado,  in  whicn,  with  a  vigo- 
rous and  skilful  pen,  he  fought  the  errors  of  the 
day. 

Whilst  he  was  thus  busily  engaged,  he  was  not 
forgotten  at  home  in  the  Argentine  Confederation. 
His  growing  fame  caused  the  authorities  of  Buenos 
Ayres  to  name  him  Archbishop.  His  humility 
made  him  reject  this  dignity.  Retiring  amongst 
his  brethren  in  Tarija  to  recruit  his  strength,  he 
wrote  to  Buenos  Ayres,  declining  the  honor  that 
was  offered  him.  But  fearing  that  he  might  finally 
be  compelled  to  assume  the  office  and  its  responsi- 
bilities, with  the  permission  of  his  superiors  he 
concealed  himself  in  different  monasteries  in  Peru 
until  he  learned  that  Dr.  Aneyros  filled  the  archi- 
episcopal  see.  He  then  joyfully  returned  to  his  be- 
loved missionary  college  in  Tarija.  In  1875  he  felt 
an  earnest  longing  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  and  ob- 
tained permission  from  his  Superior-General  to 
make  the  pilgrimage.  He  set  out,  therefore,  in- 
tending to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  there  in 
exercises  of  piety.  But  God  had  other  designs  on 
His  servant.  Twice  he  had  succeeded  in  escaping 
the  episcopal  dignity,  but  the  third  time  it  was 
forced  upon  him.  The  see  of  Cordoba  became  va- 
cant, and  by  the  command  of  the  Holy  See  he  had 
to  leave  Palestine,  return  to  South  America,  and 


assume  the  duties  of  bishop.  This  was  in  1880. 
Barefoot,  in  his  Franciscan  habit,  the  new  bishop 
made  his  entrance  into  Cordoba.  His  virtues 
gained  him  universal  love  ;  he  was  such  a  bishop 
as  St.  Paul  describes :  "  Irreproachable  .  ...  all 
things  to  all  men."  But  for  the  poor,  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  sinners  of  all  classes,  he  showed  special 
affection.  Full  of  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
he  travelled  as  a  missionary  from  town  to  town 
throughout  his  diocese,  until  he  fell  a  martyr  to 
his  charity.  During  the  greatest  heat  of  summer, 
he  undertook  a  journey  to  Kioxa,  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  peace  there.  His  charitable  mission 
was  crowned  with  success,  and,  well  pleased  with 
the  result,  he  set  out  to  return  home.  On  the  jour- 
ney he  suddenly  fell  sick,  and  died  in  a  miserable 
shed,  called  by  the  people  Poso  del  Suncho,  and  was 
buried  under  the  poor  little  church  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. His  death  caused  universal  mourning. 
The  remains  of  the  holy  prelate  were  taken  from 
their  humble  resting  place  and  carried  to  Cordoba 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  The  memory 
of  Bishop  Esquin  is  held  in  universal  veneration. 


Just  as  the  400th  anniversary  of  Luther's  birth 
is  about  to  be  celebrated,  a  German  writer  has 
produced  a  biography  of  the  reformer  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Froude,  must  be  considered  the  last 
word  on  the  subject.  They  do  not  think  so  at 
Rome,  for  the  Papal  Recorder,  M.  Balan,  an- 
nounces that  he  is  going  to  improve  the  occasion 
by  printing  two  volumes  of  hitherto  unpublished 
documents  in  the  Vatican  relative  to  "Brother 
Martin."  M.  Balan's  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  Reformation  will  be  looked  for  with  some 
interest.—  Globe.  

One  of  the  most  notable  adherents  of  the  schism 
in  Geneva,  the  Rev.  Victor  Marchal,  has  happily 
returned  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Before  receiving  absolution  from  the  censures  in- 
curred, he  drew  up  and  signed  the  following  re- 
tractation, with  which  the  Holy  See,  through  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office,  declared  itself 
satisfied : 

"Enlightened  by  a  sad  experience,  and  touched  by 
grace  after  a  pilgrimage  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  ;  de- 
siring also  to  give  complete  satisfaction  to  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  my  mother,  whom  I  unfortunately 
grieved  and  scandalized  by  my  past  conduct ;  and, 
finally,  fearing  that  -what  I  have  done  in  the  past  may 
not  be  a  sufficient  reparation,  I  publish  to-day,  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  my  liberty,  the  following  declaration : 

' '  I  am  extremely  sorry  for  having  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  schism  which  still  afflicts  Switzerland,  and  for 
having  exercised,  in  what  is  called  the  ^liberal  Catholic 
church,  functions  that  I  had  no  right  to  exercise,  namely, 
the  offices  of  priest  and  pastor. 

"  I  adhere  in  all  simplicity  of  mind  and  heart  to  the 
dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility  as  it  has  been  defined  by 
the  Coumcil  of  the  Vatican. 
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"  I  condemn  in  particular  the  pamphlet  printed  and 
published  by  me  under  the  title  L' Esprit  Consolateur, 
and  I  repudiate  with  all  my  soul  whatever  I  have  said 
or  written  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  whose  bosom  I  hope,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
to  end  my  life. 

"V.  MARCHAL,  Priest." 


A  cable  despatch  last  week  announced  the  death 
of  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Dechamps,  Archbishop 
of  Mechlin.  He  was  promoted  to  the  purple  by 
Pins  IX  in  1875.  His  Eminence  was  a  member  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


New  Publications. 

THE  CATHOLIC  FAMILY  ANNUAL  for  1884.  New 
York  :  The  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co.,  9  Bar- 
clay street. 

This  is  the  sixteenth  issue  of  The  Catholic  Fam- 
ily Annual,  and  we  are  glad  to  observe  in  glanc- 
ing through  its  well  filled  pages  that  there  is  no 
deterioration  from  the  excellence  of  former  num- 
bers. Besides  what  is  usually  found  in  almanacs, 
it  contains  nearly  one  hundred  pages  of  interest- 
ing reading  matter,  chiefly  biographical,  with  nu- 
merous illustrations.  The  paper,  printing,  cuts, 
etc.,  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  We  heartily 
wish  that  this  attractive  year-book  could  find  its 
way  into  every  Catholic  household  in  the  United 
States. 

SHORT  MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  HOLY  ROSARY.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  a  Member  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Dominic.  F.  Pustet  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Cin- 
cinnati. Price,  50  eta. 

Pious  souls  will  find  this  timely  little  book  of 
great  assistance  in  the  recitation  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
sary. Besides  the  numerous  meditations  and  de- 
votions, it  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  principal  In- 
dulgences attached  to  the  Rosary,  approved  by  the 
Congregation  of  Indulgences. 

The  Carmelite  nuns  of  New  Orleans  request 

us  to  announce  that  they  still  have  for  disposal 
copies  of  the  pamphlets  published  last  year  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Commemorative  Work  of  St.  Teresa  ; 
they  are  "The  Month  of  St.  Teresa,"  "Novena  to 
St.  Teresa,"  and  "The  Last  Fifteen  Days  and  the 
Last  Fifteen  Hours  of  the  Life  of  St.  Teresa." 
Prices,  40,  15,  and  10  cents  respectively.  These 
little  brochures  will  be  welcomed  by  the  clients 
of  the  Saint,  both  as  a  means  of  increasing  their 
own  devotion  and  of  communicating  it  to  others. 
Purchasers  have  also  the  gratification  of  knowing 
that  they  aid  the  poor  Carmelites  of  New  Orleans 
in  the  erection  of  a  convent  Orders  should  be 
addressed  to  Mother  M.  Teresa,  134  Bomck  street. 
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Angels. 

"Ill  |  HERE  the  light  streams  on  the  abbey  floor, 
*^    Thro'  the  tall  windows,  thro'  the  low  door  ; 
Into  the  abbot's  room,  down  the  broad  stair, 
Pure  in  its  wanderings :— Angels  are  there ! 

Where  the  white  tapers  dream  in  the  day, 
Timidly  beaming  each  tremulous  ray, 
Milder  than  noonday  staining  the  air, 
Meek  in  their  mellowness  :— Angels  are  there  1 

Where  in  the  beauteous  nook,  loved  and  alone, 
Stands  the  bright  Virgin's  shrine,  purity's  own  ! 
Children  decking  it  ope-lipped  with  prayer, 
Pallid  with  earnestness : — Angels  are  there  ! 

Where  on  the  altar  high,  sacred  and  bright, 
Stand  the  tall  chalices,  clothed  with  light ; 
When  the  blest "  sanctus  "  rings  thro'  the  still  air,— 
Wreathing  their  myriad  wings — Angels  are  there ! 

Angels  crowd  joyously,  hailing  the  Lamb, 
Into  Jerusalem,  burthened  with  palm  ! 
"Sanctus,"  they  fondly  sing,  bright'ning  the  air  : 
Round  heaven's  glorious  King:— Angels  are  there  ! 

Armies  of  angels,  led  on  by  their  Queen, 
Compass  the  altars  then,  joining  unseen 
With  Heaven's  pious  poor,  prayer  with  prayer  ! 
Watching  them — blessing  them — Angels  are  there ! 

Angels  are  everywhere,  guarding  us  all, 
Lest  in  the  meshes  of  evil  we  fall ! 
Angels  are  guarding  by  night  and  by  day, 
Save  they  be  banished  by  foul  sin  away  ! 
Ever  o'er  erring  man  watching  with  care  ; 
Faithfullest  sentinels  !— Angels  are  there  ! 


How  Katy  Became  an  Organist. 


BY   JOHN  ACTON. 


VERYBODY  that  met  her 
thought  Katy  Phelan  a  very 
pretty  little  girl.  Her  features 
were  not  regular,  to  be  sure,  but 
then  her  large,  bright  blue  eyes 
and  the  roses  in  her  cheeks  were 
really  beautiful.  Katy  had  seen 
several  young  city  girls,  hut  she  did 
not  envy  them  their  milk-white  com- 
plexions. She  was  satisfied  to  look  like  what 
she  was — a  cheerful,  healthy  country  lass. 
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Katy  and  her  widowed  mother  lived  in  a  vil- 
lage not  far  from  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
Katy's  father  had  died  a  year  before  our  story 
opens,  leaving  his  wife  in  straitened  circum- 
stances. He  had  been  an  inventor.  Several 
of  his  inventions  were  valuable  and  successful, 
and  should  have  brought  him  a  fortune ;  but 
he  was  treated  unjustly  by  those  with  whom 
he  had  had  dealings,  and  died  poor.  Just  be- 
fore his  last  illness,  however,  he  managed  to  se- 
cure a  perpetual  royalty  on  one  invention.  It 
was  a  small  sum,  but  sufficient  to  keep  his 
widow  from  actual  want.  Mrs.  Phelan  was  a 
deft  seamstress,  and  the  villagers,  who  all  re- 
spected the  pale,  uncomplaining  little  woman, 
gave  her  plenty  of  sewing  to  do.  So  she  and 
Katy  lived  comfortably,  if  economically. 

The  Phelans  were  devout  Catholics.  Every 
morning  they  went  to  five-o'clock  Mass  in  the 
pretty  little  church  on  the  hill.  After  Mass, 
Katy  always  tied  on  her  gingham  apron,  went 
out  to  the  pasture  and  milked  Moosy  (the  pet 
name  of  the  one  cow  they  could  afford  to  keep). 
Then,  when  all  household  duties  had  been  at- 
tended to,  Mrs.  Phelan  instructed  her  little 
-daughter  in  the  catechism,  in  grammar,  spell- 
ing, etc.  Through  all  her  married  life,  Mrs. 
Phelan  had  kept  her  convent  school-books,  and 
they  proved  of  use  now.  Except  for  one  thing, 
I  -think  that  Katy  would  have  been  a  very 
happy  little  girl.  She  had  an  intense  desire  to 
study  music,  but  her  mother  could  not  afford 
the  expense  of  lessons.  This  was  poor  Katy's 
•cross.  To  her  untrained  ear,  the  wheezy  old 
organ  at  St.  Agnes's  gave  forth  heavenly  mu- 
sic. At  High  Mass  on  Sundays,  when  the 
organist  played  the  Kyrie,  Katy  made  it  a 
practice  to  say  an  extra  "  Hail  Mary,"  in  the 
hope  that  our  Blessed  Mother  would  make  it 
possible,  somehow,  for  her  to  take  music-les- 
sons. 

The  organist  of  St.  Agnes's  employed  Mrs. 
Phelan  to  mend  his  linen.  Often  Katy  felt  as 
if  she  must  speak  to  him  on  the  subject  near- 
est her  heart,  but  he  was  so  cold,  so  pompous  ! 
not  the  kind  of  listener  to  whom  she  could  re- 
veal her  child-thoughts,  she  knew. 

One  Sunday,  after  Mass,  Katy  kissed  her 
mother  and  set  out  for  a  stroll  up  the  road,  lead- 
ing westward  to  smoky  Pittsburgh.  It  was  a 
lovely,  sunshiny  day.  The  fresh,  green  grass, 
the  soft  summer  air,  the  bright  birds  and  but- 
terflies that  flew  past  her,  made  a  perfect  June 
.picture.  As  she  walked  along,  singing  softly 


to  herself,  her  heart  grew  light  as  the  petals  of 
the  wild  roses  blooming  by  the  roadside.  "  God 
is  good  ! "  she  murmured  ;  "  God  is  good — and 
I  am  just  twelve  years  old  to-day.  I  thank 
Him  for  having  let  me  live  till  now,  and  for 
giving  me  so  kind  a  mamma.  Dear  mamma ! 
I  wish  something  nice  would  happen  to  me  to- 
day, for  her  sake,  and  because  it  is  my  birth- 
day." Then  Katy's  face  grew  grave,  and  she 
sighed  a  little.  "  If  I  could  only  learn  music, 
how  glad  I  should  be !  I  could  teach,  some 
time,  and  so  help  mamma." 

A  creaking  of  wheels  behind  her  made  Katy 
turn  round.  Coming  leisurely  toward  her  was 
a  carriage,  with  a  stout  old  gentleman  in  it. 
Katy  drew  aside  to  let  it  pass.  As  the  carriage 
reached  her,  she  saw  something  fall  out  it. 
"  Pshaw  ! "  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  "  that 
was  careless  of  me  ! "  Katy  picked  up  the  ar- 
ticle. It  was  a  large  book.  On  one  side  of 
the  cover  were  stamped  in  gilt  letters  the  words 
"  Beethoven's  Works."  A  loose  sheet  of  mu- 
sic extended  half-way  out  of  it.  "  It  is  a  mu- 
sic-book ! "  thought  Katy.  How  her  heart 
throbbed  as  she  held  it  carefully  !  The  old 
gentleman  took  it  with  many  thanks.  En- 
couraged by  his  kindly  smile,  the  child  found 
courage  to  ask  :  "  Was  Beethoven  a  great  mu- 
sician, sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  child  :  a  great  composer,  the  great- 
est, perhaps,  that  ever  lived.  Some  day,  if  you 
should  ever  study  music,  you  will  find  his  works 
grand — wonderful ! "  and  the  speaker's  face 
lighted  up  with  enthusiasm. 

Katy  was  all  attention.  The  old  gentleman 
gazed  at  her  earnestly.  "Are  you  fond  of  mu- 
sic, little  one  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  said,  timidly.  "  I  love  it  bet- 
ter than — than  anything  else,  except  God  and 
my  mamma.  But  I  am  too  poor  to  think  of 
it." 

Katy  trembled  at  her  boldness :  what  would 
the  stranger  think  of  her  ?  She  made  a  curtesy 
and  resumed  her  walk.  Soon  the  carriage  was 
only  a  speck  in  the  distance. 

"  How  wistfully  the  little  angel  looked  at 
me  when  I  spoke  of  music  ! "  the  old  gentle- 
man in  the  carriage  was  saying  to  himself. 
"And  she  is  too  poor  to  do  as  she  would  like 
to  !  That  is  a  pity.  She  seems. a  nice,  modest 
child."  He  mused  a  while,  and  then  went  on  : 
"  Yes,  I  will  do  it,  or  offer  to  do  it.  If  I  mis- 
take not,  she  is  a  genuine  little  musician." 

Katy  told  her  mother  of  her  adventure,  and 
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finished  by  saying :  "  I  do  believe  that  he  is 
some  old  composer  himself.  0  mamma,  I  won- 
der whether  I  shall  ever  take  lessons  !" 

u  Let  us  trust  in  God,  dear,"  her  mother  an- 
swered, stroking  Katy's  brown  hair  fondly. 
"  We  can  wait.  Our  k  Hail  Marys'  will  be  an- 
swered in  good  time." 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  gentle  knock 
at  Mrs.  Phelan's  door.  Katy  answered  it,  and 
there  stood  her  old  gentleman  of  the  car- 
riage ! 

The  little  girl  was  puzzled.  But  she  made 
haste  to  say,  politely  :  "  Will  you  come  in,  sir  ? 
I  will  call  mamma." 

"Thank  you,  my  dear,"  the  stranger  said, 
seating  himself.  After  Katy  left  him,  the  old 
man  laughed  gleefully  :  wouldn't  she  be  sur- 
prised when  he  made  his  errand  known  ! 

When  Mrs.  Phelan  entered  the  room,  her 
visitor  bowed  in  a  stately,  old-fashioned  way. 
u  Excuse  me,  madam,  for  intruding ;  but  I  am 
come  to  speak  to  you  about  the  little  one,  your 
daughter." 

"It  is  no  intrusion,  sir,"  Mrs.  Phelan  said, 
pleasantly. 

Then  the  old  gentleman  went  on  to  say  that 
he  was  organist  of  a  Pittsburgh  church.  He 
was  on  his  way  home  from  a  visit  when  he  met 
Katy.  He  read  her  love  of  music  in  her  eyes. 
He  took  organ-pupils,  aud  if  Mrs.  Phelan  was 
willing,  he  would  be  glad  to  teach  the  child, 
free  of  charge.  The  only  reward  he  would  ask 
would  be  hard  study  on  Katy's  part,  and  he 
knew  he  could  count  on  that. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  sir,"  Mrs.  Phelan  said, 
tears  dimming  her  eyes  at  this  blessed  answer 
to  her  own  and  her  child's  prayers.  "If  my 
daughter  wishes  it,  I  shall  be  only  too  willing. 
But  I  know  that  she  will  insist  on  paying  you 
for  your  trouble  as  soon  as  she  is  able  to  do  so. 
That  would  be  the  least  she  could  do." 

Meantime,  Katy,  busy  and  rosy,  was  in  the 
kitchen,  preparing  dinner. 

"  Come  here,  dear,"  her  mother  called. 

Katy  came  in  shyly,  toying  with  her  apron. 
When  her  mother  and  Mr.  Engel — that  was 
the  organist's  name — acquainted  her  with  the 
proposed  plan  for  her  benefit,  she  could  not 
speak  at  first  for  the  lump  in  her  throat.  At 
length  she  whispered  :  "  Thank  you,  sir,  a 
thousand  times  !  Oh,  how  good  and  kind  you 
are  !  Isn't  he,  mamma  ?  "  Katy  was  enrap- 
tured at  the  prospect.  At  last  her  beloved  mu- 
sic would  be  hers  !  "  I  shall  do  my  best  to  be 


an  obedient  pupil,  sir  !"   she  said,  half  laugh- 
ing, half  crying. 

"  I  feel  sure  of  that,  Katy,  but  do  not  call 
me  good  :  only  God  is  good"  ;  and  there  came 
a  reverent  look  to  Mr.  En  gel's  honest  German 
face.  "  Thank  God,  not  me,  that  He  has  given 
a  weak  old  man  the  power  to  open  Music's 
beautiful  gates  to  you." 

Katy's  dinner,  though  plain,  was  a  marvel  of 
toothsoraeness.  It  deserved  the  hearty  praise 
Mr.  Engel  gave  it.  Even  in  the  Fatherland, 
he  declared,  one  could  not  find  a  dinner  better 
cooked  or  better  served.  Katy  wondered  how 
this  new  and  kind  friend  had  found  her ;  she 
said  so  to  Mr.  Engel. 

He  smiled:  "Ach,  my  dear,  Providence  di- 
rected me.  And  the  Spirit  of  Music  a  little, 
maybe.  Your  mother's  door  was  the  first  I 
knocked  at.  Then,  you  know,  I  saw  your  own 
fair  muxzc-face." 

As  Mr.  En  gel  bade  them  good- by,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  Katy  kissed  the  good  old  man's 
hand  gratefully. 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you,  my  child,  that  the  Blessed 
Mother  would  answer  our  prayers  ?  "  Mrs.  Phe- 
lan said,  after  Mr.  Engel  had  gone. 

"Yes,  you  did — you  dear,  good  mamma!" 
cried  the  little  girl,  throwing  her  arms  around 
her  mother's  neck  and  kissing  her. 

It  was  arranged  that  Katy  should  take  two 
lessons  weekly.  Her  mother  always  accom- 
panied her :  Mrs.  Phelan  held  to  the  good  old 
idea  that  a  young  girl  when  in  the  streets  of 
a  city,  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  dangers,  cannot 
have  too  much  of  her  mother's  company.  It 
was  not  a  long  walk  to  Pittsburgh,  so  that 
they  were  saved  the  expense  of  car- fare. 

Katy  made  rapid  progress.  Mr.  Engel  was 
well  pleased  with  his  talented  protegee,  and 
predicted  that  she  would  become  a  fine  player. 

The  little  girl  knew  that  a  capable  organist 
can  always  command  a  good  salary,  and  strove 
to  make  herself  such.  The  thought  of  her 
hard-working,  patient  mother  spurred  her  on. 
She  determined  that  that  dear  mother  should 
have  a  well-earned  rest  soon. 

And  Katy  had  her  reward.  She  eventually 
became  organist  of  one  of  the  largest  Catholic 
churches  in  Pittsburgh.  Besides  this,  she  ob- 
tained several  pupils,  at  a  good  price. 

And,  now  that  God  has  granted  the  wish  of 
her  heart,  Katy  never  forgets  to  say  a  "  Hail 
Mary "  night  and  morning  for  her  well-lovecl 
and  staunch  friend,  old  Mr.  Engel. 
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The  Child  and  the  Jew. 


'N  527  there  was  at  Bourges  a 
school  much  frequented  both  by 
rich  and  poor.  It  happened  that 
the  son  of  a  Jewish  artisan,  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  also  went 
with  other  children  to  the  school. 

'  t3 

He  was  a  favorite  among  his  com- 
panions, despite  his  religion,  and  in 
hours  of  relaxation  would  join  with 
them  in  their  various  games  of  amusement.  He 
often  saw  them  enter  the  church  and  kneel  be- 
fore a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  :  there  they 
would  offer  her  flowers,  and,  with  that  innocent 
and  cheerful  devotion  which  characterizes  the 
Catholic  child,  they  would  run  to  our  Blessed 
Lady  as  to  a  mother,  and  beg  her  blessing  on 
their  work  or  play. 

The  little  Jew  did  the  same,  and  with  as  much 
fervor  as  his  companions.  At  the  Feast  of  Eas- 
ter the  Christian  children  approached  the  Holy 
Communion.  At  the  sight  of  t"he  joy  and  hap- 
piness that  seemed  visible  upon  the  innocent 
countenance  of  each,  the  young  Israelite  felt 
in  his  heart  a  holy  jealousy,  and,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  asked  himself  why  he  should  not  join 
them  ?  Surely  the  Son  of  that  beautiful  Lady 
whom  he  loved  so  much,  that  sweet  Lady  to 
t whom  he  had  so  often  offered  flowers,  would 
not  shut  him  out  from  this  happy  group !  And 
while  musing  thus  with  himself,  he  joined  his 
schoolmates  as  they  approached  the  Holy  Ta- 
ble. The  priest  did  not  know  him,  and  gave 
him  Holy  Communion  with  the  rest.  None, 
perhaps,  gave  more  fervent  thanks  than  the  lit- 
tle Jew ;  and  the  Mass  being  ended,  and  after 
having  visited  the  favorite  statue  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  he  returned  home. 

As  he  entered  the  house,  his  father  inquired 
where  he  had  been.  The  innocent  youth  frankly 
stated  that  he  had  been  to  the  Christian  church, 
and  that,  with  others,  he  had  partaken  of  the 
Bread  of  Angels.  The  father,  who  combined 
an  utter  carelessness  in  the  practice  of  his  own 
religion,  with  a  bitter  hatred  of  any  other, 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  his  son's  having  been 
in  a  Christian  temple ;  at  the  thought  of  his 
having  participated  in  the  Christian  rites  he 
was  fired  with  ungovernable  rage,  and  seizing 
the  helpless  boy  he  cast  him  into  a  flaming 
furnace,  which  he  was  then  tending. 


At  this  moment  the  boy's  mother  entered  ; 
she  inquired  for  her  son,  and,  receiving  no  an- 
swer from  her  husband,  went  calling  the  boy 
through  every  part  of  the  house.  At  length, 
beginning  to  feel  a  vague  terror,  she  redoubled 
her  cries.  At  last  she  fancied  that  she  heard 
his  voice ;  she  called  again,  and  again  the  voice 
replied.  The  neighbors,  who  had  been  attracted 
by  her  cries,  stood  aghast  with  terror:  the  voice 
came  from  the  furnace.  They  hastened  to  ex- 
tinguish the  raging  fire;  and  in  a  few  moments, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  boy  came  forth 
uninjured  from  the  furnace.  Not  a  thread  of 
his  dress  nor  a  hair  of-his  head  was  singed, 
and  his  cheeks  were  as  cool  as  if  he  had  come 
from  a  bath.  As  soon  as  the  first  burst  of  hor- 
ror and  joy  was  over,  the  boy  gave  the  follow- 
ing simple  history  of  his  preservation : 

"  It  was  the  kind  Lady  of  the  Church  who 
received  me  into  her  arms,  and  protected  me 
from  the  flames  in  the  folds  of  her  white  man- 
tle." 

The  fate  of  the  father  is  unknown,  but  the 
mother  and  her  child  became  Christians.  May 
the  history  of  the  little  Jew  inspire  us  with 
love  and  confidence  in  our  Holy  and  Immacu- 
late Mother ;  and  may  the  mantle  of  her  pro- 
tection shield  us  from  danger  and  protect  us 

from  harm ! 

•  »  i 

Robinson  Crusoe's  Island. 


The  famous  island  in  the  South  Pacific, 
known  as  Robinson  Crusoe's  Island,  was  lately 
visited  by  a  Catholic  missionary.  He  says  it 
is  as  desolate  as  could  be,  though  the  scenery 
in  parts  is  very  beautiful.  The  climate  is  in- 
tensely hot.  During  the  missionary's  stay  on 
the  island  he  fitted  up  a  little  chapel  and  said 
Mass  daily,  at  which  many  of  the  natives  were 
present,  looking  on  with  wonder  and  listening 
attentively  to  his  instructions.  Many  years 
ago  there  was  a  resident  priest  at  Juan  Fer- 
nandez. An  officer  of  the  English  navy  hav- 
ing landed  there  on  one  occasion  to  gather 
fruit,  was  surprised  to  come  upon  the  hut  of  a 
venerable-looking  man  who  declared  that  he 
had  lived  there  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
During  all  this  time  he  had  not, seen  a  Euro- 
pean, or  been  absent  from  his  desolate  home. 


SOBIESKI'S  sword  is  preserved  in  the  Hun- 
garian National  Museum. 
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The  Humming  Bird  at  the  Chapel-Door. 


BY  ELKANOB  C.   DONNELLY. 


AN  opal  aglow  in  the  sunlight, 
Afloat  upon  emerald  wings,  — 
One  of  the  daintiest  darlings 

Of  all  earth's  feathered  things  ; 
Into  each  chalice  of  coral, 

The  humming-bird  dives  to  the  core, 
Where  the  grail  of  the  red  honeysuckle, 
Flames  bright  at  the  chapel-door. 

n. 

Below,  where  the  acolyte-lilies 

Their  silv'ry  censers  uphold  ; 
Or,  out  where  the  woodbine  is  lifting 

Its  pale  candelabra  of  gold  ; 
From  the  fragrant  cathedral  of  Nature, 

Where  the  choirs  of  singing-birds  soar, 
This  sparkling,  aerial  creature 

Hath  flown  to  the  chapel-door. 

m. 

0  my  heart,  all  atremble  with  gladness, 

Cries  out  to  the  glittering  bird  : 
"  Float  in,  thro'  this  cross-hallow'd  portal, 

And  fly  to  the  throne  of  the  Word. 
Here  bloometh  the  Flower  of  flowers, 

The  Lily  of  valleys  divine, — 
0  humming-bird  !  taste  of  His  honey, 

And  glow,  like  a  gem,  on  His  shrine  ! " 


THE  crucifix  is  the  reading  of  all  riddles,  the 
certainty  of  all  doubts,  the  centre  of  all  faiths, 
the  fountain  of  all  hopes,  the  symbol  of  all 
loves.  It  reveals  man  to  himself,  and  God  to 
man.  It  holds  a  light  to  time,  that  it  may  look 
into  eternity  and  be  reassured. — Faber. 


Legends  of  Nature  Gathered  from  Cath- 
olic Art  and  Literature. 


BY   OCTAVIA   HEN8KL. 


"He  who  is  indifferent  to  traditional  imaginings  may, 
nevertheless,  prize  them  as  literary  ornaments,  and 
think  them  perhaps  worthy  to  be  styled  a  sort  of  sacred 
heraldry,  a  light,  a  glory,  a  fair,  luminous  cloud  envelop- 
ing the  earth." 

HE  meditations  of  the  saints  of  Holy 
Church,  thoughts  exquisitely  beautiful, 
suggested  from  vision  ecstatic,  whispered 
to  the  childlike  and  simple-minded  among  the 
faithful,  developed  into  the  legends  which  lin- 
ger in  loveliness  about  our  Blessed  Lord  and 
His  Virgin  Mother.  Painter  and  sculptor  have 
caught  the  glow  of  heavenly  light  pervading 
saintly  story ;  scientists  have  read  the  traditions 
flashing  from  the  gems  of  earth  and  the  stars 
of  heaven ;  poets  have  gathered  from  flower 
and  bird  the  legendary  lore  enfolding  their  ex- 
istence ;  and  the  world  grows  beautiful,  and 
meditation  higher  and  purer,  for  the  old-time 
ideals  that  took  form  and  color  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Christian  Faith. 

Let  us  glance  back  to  the  dawn  of  creation, 
and  listen  to  the  legendary  story  of  days  before 
the  Deluge.  Adam,  formed  of  the  red  earth, 
roamed  through  a  paradise  whose  meanest  peb- 
ble was  a  gem  of  rarest  beauty  ;  for  all  gems 
retain  in  their  translucent  depths  the  glory  ot 
Eden's  skies,  even  as  the  flowers  retain  in  their 
odors  the  perfumed  breath  of  Eden's  zephyrs. 
Tradition  tells  us  that  at  the  Deluge  the  gar- 
den sank  into  the  depths  of  the  earth  ;  but  its 
perfumes  struggle  up  through  the  ground,  and 
remain  to  bless  us  in  the  scent  of  the  flowers. 
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When  the  plants  in  the  garden  would  choose 
a  King  and  Queen,  the  Wheat  and  Vine  were 
crowned ;  for  both  had  modestly  bowed  the 
head, — the  wheat  that  yielded  bread,  man's 
"staff  of  life,"  and  the  vine  supplying  wine 
"  that  rnaketh  his  heart  glad."  Thus  at  crea- 
tion's dawn,  Eden's  flora  bowed  before  the  em- 
blems which  later  were  counted  most  worthy 
to  symbolize  the  most  precious  Body  and  Blood 
of  our  Blessed  Lord. 

Fables  from  classic  lands  tell  us  the  won- 
drous story  of  the  Phoenix, — no  sooner  burned 
to  ashes  on  funeral  pyre  than  it  sprang  up  re- 
juvenate ;  and  legend  tells  us  the  cause  of  this 
miracle  to  be  that,  while  all  the  animals  ate  of 
the  interdicted  tree,  the  phoenix  alone  resisted 
temptation,  and  thus  retained  its  deathlessness. 

Driven  from  Eden,  Adam  wandered  discon- 
solately over  the  barren  lands,  toiling  for  daily 
bread  ;  and  when  his  tears  fell  upon  the  ground, 
up  rose  the  stately  palms,  bearing  dates  to 
refresh  the  famished  wanderer  over  burning 
sands ;  but  the  tears  of  Eve,  who  wept  beside 
the  waters,  changed  to  pearls, — emblems  of 
purity,  sorrow,  and  parting.  As  death  drew 
nigh,  Adam  sent  his  son  Seth  to  the  archan- 
gel who  guarded  the  gate  of  paradise  to  beg 
for  a  balsam  to  save  him.  His  father's  foot- 
prints had  so  scorched  the  sands  that  Seth 
easily  traced  his  way  to  Edeu,  and,  as  he  neared 
the-  spot,  nature  gradually  revived.  Verdure 
and  flowers  surrounded  him.  Music  most  ex- 
quisite was  heard  in  the  air, — distant  choirs  of 
angels,  and  harpers  harping  with  their  harps. 
At  last  the  sword  of  the  cherubim  flashed  be- 
fore him,  and  in  all  humility  Seth  made  known 
his  father's  wants.  But  the  angel  replied : 
"  The  time  of  pardon  is  not  yet  come.  Four 
thousand  years  must  roll  away  ;  but  as  a  token 
of  future  forgiveness,  the  wood  whereon  Re- 
demption shall  be  won  shall  grow  from  the 
tomb  of  thy  father." 

Then  the  angel  opened  the  portals  of  gold 
and  fire,  and  Seth  looked  in  and  saw  a  fountain 
of  crystal-like  silver  dust  flashing  in  sunlight, 
whose  four  streams  flowed  away  from  a  tree 
without  bark  or  leaves,  for  a  serpent  twined 
about  it  had  devoured  both.  Downward,  the 
roots  of  the  tree  sank  into  the  fiery  flames  of 
hell ;  but  upward,  it  rose  until  its  branches, 
covered  with  leaves  and  fruit,  rested  in  heaven. 
Above  it  a  woman  more  lovely  than  the  moon, 
with  a  Child  in  her  arms,  stood  listening  to  the 
songs  of  seven  white  doves  circling  around  the. 


head  of  the  Child.  The  cherubim  gathered  and 
gave  three  seeds  from  the  tree  to  Seth,  com- 
manding him  to  place  them  in  his  father's 
mouth. 

The  third  day  of  Seth's  return  Adam  died, 
and  his  sepulchre  was  made  on  Golgotha. 
Three  trees  grew  from  there, — a  cedar,  cypress, 
and  pine, — which  interlaced  and  confounded 
their  natures  in  a  single  trunk.  In  Solomon's 
time  it  was  the  noblest  of  trees,  surpassing  all 
those  in  the  forests  of  Hiram.  The  King  of 
Israel  cut  it  down  for  the  main  pillar  to  sup- 
port the  temple  roof ;  but  the  tree  of  miracu- 
lous growth  refused  such  service.  Placed  in 
position,  it  was  found  too  short ;  the  walls 
were  lowered,  then  it  rose  up  and  became  too 
long ;  at  last,  Solomon,  enraged,  cast  it  forth 
over  the  Brook  Kedron.  Here  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  found  it,  and,  recognizing  its  virtues, 
raised  it ;  but  Solomon  buried  it.  Soon  after  he 
caused  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  to  be  dug  on  the 
spot,  and  it  was  said  the  water  owed  its  virtue 
to  the  beam  beneath  it.  At  the  time  of  the 
Crucifixion  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  the  beam  rose 
to  the  surface,  and  from  it  the  Cross  was  formed. 
Buried  on  Calvary,  the  Empress  Helena  found 
it,  May  3,  328. 

Let  us  return  to  the  days  of  Noe,  when  the 
Deluge  swept  over  the  earth.  A  dove  has  gone 
forth  over  the  slowly  receding  waters, — a  sim- 
ple dove,  with  feathers  gray  and  white.  Sud- 
denly the  light  of  paradise  shone  over  a  world 
where  all  things  sinful  had  perished  ;  but  the 
sheen  of  beauty  which  had  gleamed  upon  the 
breast  of  the  dove  under  Eden  skies,  was  fixed 
forever  there,  because,  as  messenger  of  peace,  it 
bore  back 

"To  the  Ark's  lone  few,  the  tried  and  true, 
The  budding  olive  branch." 

And  the  fish,  the  only  thing  with  life  un- 
cursed  at  the  Deluge,  lived  to  symbolize  the 
elect  of  God,  and  to  receive  Christ's  blessing, 
which  miraculously  multiplied  two  of  their 
number  to  feed  the  five  thousand  ;  and  so  they 
remain  the  appropriate  food  on  the  fast-days 
of  Holy  Church.  The  initials  of  the  words 
"  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Saviour,"  are  the 
letters  which  compose  the  word  "fish"  in  the 
Greek  tongue. 

Later  on,  when  the  Deluge  had  ceased,  we 
are  told  there  was  "  war  in  heaven,'f  and  Lucifer 
fell ;  then  the  tears  of  despair  poured  out  by 
the  fallen  angels  became  the  warm  springs  of 
earth-  There  was  no  dew  in  Eden ;  that  fell 
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when  tears  of  pity  dropped  from  guardian  an- 
gel eyes  over  unrepentant  man. 

At  last  Christ  was  born,  and  legends  tell  us 
that  at  His  natal  hour  all  the  plants  in  Beth- 
lehem put  on  the  verdure  of  springtime,  token 
of  the  Paradise  to  be  regained  through  Him ; 
and  even  to  this  day  shrubs  and  plants  like  the 
Christmas  rose  and  Glastonbury  thorn  bloom 
in  midwinter.  The  Magi  came  with  gifts. 
Gold  was  given  to  Christ,  for  He  was  a  King. 
Incense  was  offered,  for  He  was  God.  Myrrh, 
—its  bitterness  symbolized  His  life  of  suffering 
and  agony. 

On  the  way  to  Egpyt,  a  field  of  corn  sprang 
up  miraculously,  to  hide  the  Holy  Family  from 
their  pursuers.  It  was  in  Egypt  the  Blessed 
Mother  knit  for  her  Son  the  seamless  robe 
which  grew  with  His  growth,  never  decayed, 
never  suffered  soil  or  stain, — the  vesture  over 
which  the  soldiers  cast  lots,  when  Christ  was 
nailed  to  the  Cross. 

In  Art  we  have  but  to  remember  the  beau- 
tiful symbolism  of  the  duality  of  Christ's  nat- 
ure— divine  and  human — to  unravel  the  legen- 
dary ideals  which  surround  Him.  The  Infant 
Jesus  in  the  workshop  of  St.  Joseph  makes  a 
cross  ;  in  seeming  unconsciousness  He  sleeps 
upon  the  emblem  of  torture.  With  light  ra- 
diating from  H4m,  lying  in  the  manger,  pov- 
erty could  provide  no  candle.  He  placed  His 
finger  on  His  lip  as  the  Logos  ("  the  Word  that 
was  with  God,  yet  that  was  made  Flesh  ") ;  or, 
standing  beside  His  Blessed  Mother,  He  places 
His  foot  on  her  instep,  to  aid  her  to  destroy 
the  serpent  writhing  beneath  them.  Again, 
He  holds  a  robin  in  His  hands,  the  bird  whose 
breast  was  not  red  until  wounded  by  pulling 
a  thorn  from  His  Crown. 

Legend  again  overtakes  us  as  we  contemplate 
the  school-days  of  the  Blessed  Child.  The  won- 
drous wisdom  of  His  replies,  the  many  myste- 
ries He  unveiled  in  the  first  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, and  the  questions  He  asked,  so  that  His 
teacher  never  attempted  to  instruct  Him  fur- 
ther. His  playmate  and  precursor,  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  is  also  the  subject  of  many  legends, 
none  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  glow  worm. 
Seeing  a  worm  in  his  path,  he  would  not  step 
upja  it,  but  picked  it  up,  and  placed  it  care- 
fully upon  a  bush.  This  kindly  gleam  of  pity 
made  the  little  insect,  once  all  dark,  a  brilliant 
glowworm ;  and,  as  memorial  of  St.  John's 
kindness,  all  his  race  after  him.  In  Germany 
the  name  is  still  preserved,  Johannis  Kdfer. 


Again  we  find  our  Blessed  Lord,  while  still 
a  child,  curing  the  boy  Judas,  by  casting  from 
him  the  evil  spirit  with  which  he  was  possessed. 
And  we  are  further  told  that  this  boy,  who  af- 
terwards became  the  betrayer,  as  the  only  re- 
ward for  Christ's  pity  and  relief,  struck  Him 
in  the  side,  just  where  the  Roman  spear  after- 
wards pierced. 

Following  the  steps  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  we 
come  to  the  traditions  which  gather  about  the 
closing  scenes  of  His  holy  life,  and  which  the 
Church  has  so  beautifully  memorialized  in  her 
seven  canonical  hours  :  Lauds,  the  hour  of  His 
agony  in  the  garden.  Prime,  that  of  His  trial 
by  Pilate.  Tierce,  when  He  was  given  up  to  the 
Jews.  Sext,  when  He  was  nailed  to  the  Cross. 
At  None  He  yielded  up  His  Spirit ;  at  Vespers 
He  was  taken  from  the  Cross ;  at  Compline 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  laid  Him  in  the  tomb. 

Trees  and  plants,  birds,  and  even  human 
agencies,  unite  in  legendary  story  to  mark  these 
hours.  From  the  moss  of  Gethsemane,  wet 
with  drops  of  the  Saviour's  Blood,  the  moss- 
rose  grew  in  memory  of  that  night  of  agony. 
The  weeping  willow,  used  as  the  whip  for 
scourging  Christ,  has  hung  its  head  forever 
since ;  and  the  aspen,  which  would  not  bow 
when  other  woodland  trees  bent  in  reverence 
before  the  Lord,  was  condemned  to  tremble 
unto  all  generations.  As  the  divine  Sufferer 
went  towards  Calvary,  a  Jew  struck  Him,  bid- 
ding Him  "Go  faster."  "I  go,  but  you  re- 
main," replied  our  Lord  ;  and  ever  since  that 
Jew  has  wandered  the  earth,  condemned  to 
walk  alone  until  he  outlives  all  men.*  Then 
Veronica,  the  woman  who  had  touched  the 
hem  of  Christ's  garment,  and  through  her 
faith  was  healed,  came  to  Him  and  wiped  with 
her  veil  the  bloody  sweat  from  His  Face ;  and 
on  that  veil  remained  the  impress  of  His  blessed 
lineaments,  the  Face  of  patient  suffering  which 
Pilate  had  shown  the  multitude,  '"Ecce  Homo ! " 
Hanging  upon  the  Cross,  birds,  vocal  with  hu- 
man speech,  flew  around  Him.  The  stork  cried: 
"0  strengthen  Him  !"  The  swallmr:  "0  cool 
Him ! "  And  the  robin  reddened  his  breast, 
which  before  was  white,  by  trying  to  pull  the 
thorns  from  His  Crown ;  while  the  cross-bill, 
in  laboring  to  draw  the  nails  from  His  Hands 
and  Feet,  distorted  his  beak,  so  that  it  remains 
awry  to  this  day,  crossing  like  the  blades  of  a 

*  Origin  of  the  story  of  the  Wandering  or  Everlasting 
Jew  of  German  legends. 
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pair  of  scissors.  The  shadow  of  the  Saviour's 
Cross  fell  upon  the  younger  malefactor  cruci- 
fied with  Him,  and  the  thief  repented.  The 
rending  of  rocks  aroused  Adam,  who  had  been 
buried  upon  Golgotha: — "Even  as  in  Adam 
all  die,"  to  Christ  all  owe  resurrection  unto 
life.  To  Adam,  as  representing  his  race,  Christ, 
the  Victor  over  Death,  first  proclaimed  the 
heavenly  news.  The  "spirits  in  prison  "  heard 
the  angelic  command,  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  0 
ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting 
doors,  and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in." 

Then  the  warders  asked,  "  Who  is  the  King 
of  glory  ?  " 

u  The  Lord  strong  and  mighty ;  the  Lord 
mighty  in  battle,"  rang  out  from  the  heavenly 
host ;  and  the  doors  flew  open,  and  the  trium- 
phal procession  entered  the  place  of  departed 
spirits.  And  ever  since,  on  one  day  in  the 
year  the  (Saturday  before  Easter)  there  is  no 
woe  among  the  lost,  for  on  that  day 

"  Christ  hath  burst  the  gates  of  hell." 

And  Easter  dawns,  with  dancing  sun,  leap- 
ing three  times  at  rising,  for  joy  at  the  resur- 
rection of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Then, 
journeying  towards  Emmaus,  our  Blessed  Lord 
goes  to  that  upper  room  where  the  last  Pass- 
over and  the  first  Lord's  Supper  were  eaten, — 
the  room  where  He  instituted  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Blessed  Eucharist, — the  room  where,  af- 
ter His  Resurrection,  He  met  the  eleven  Apos- 
tles and  His  Virgin  Mother, — the  scene  of  the 
first  Christian  Council,  and  of  the  Pentecostal 
Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Among  the  emblems  of  our  Lord,  flowers, 
birds,  and  animals  hold  first  rank.  The  Pas- 
sion flower*  bearing  the  nails  and  emblems 
of  the  suffering  of  Christ ;  the  unicorn,  which 
cannot  be  caught  by  hunters,  yet  which  tradi- 
tion tells  us  will  lay  its  head  in  the  lap  of  an 
immaculate  virgin.  The  pelican,  whose  white 
breast,  red  with  blood  from  the  fish  upon  which 
it  preys,  was  imagined  to  tear  open  its  breast 
for  the  sake  of  feeding  its  young.  These  are 
the  chief  emblems  chosen  in  art  to  symbolize 
our  blessed  Lord. 

*  There  is  an  old  tradition  that  a  marvellous  flower 
grew  from  the  Blood  which  flowed  from  the  Wounds 
of  Christ.  The  Spanish  discoverers  of  America,  when 
they  found  here  a  flower  with  lanceolate  leaves,  tendrils 
like  a  scourge,  the  corolla  (a  thorn-crown),  three  seeds 
like  nails,  five  stamens  like  wounds,  and  the  capsule  (a 
gall-cup),  supposed  they  had  discovered  the  marvellous 
plant,  and  named  it  the  Passion-flower. 


Flowers  were  chosen  to  illustrate  His  rela- 
tion to  the  other  Persons  of  the  Trinity.  Thus 
St.  Patrick  selected  the  shamrock  with  its  three 
equal,  clover-like  leaves  springing  from  one 
common  stem  ;  and  the  Germans  call  the  pansy 
the  "Trinity-flower,"  for  the  early  missiona- 
ries chose  this  little  blossom,  which  grows  wild 
over  the  fields  of  the  Fatherland,  to  illustrate 
the  Mystery  they  taught.  Its  purple  hue  sym- 
bolized the  royal  robe  of  God  the  Father ;  its 
red,  the  love  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  its  violet,  the 
humiliation  of  Christ ;  while  its  yellow  typi- 
fied the  coequal  glory  of  all  Three  Divine 
Personages. 

The  martyrdom  of  the  saints  had  also  clothed 
certain  objects  in  nature  with  legendary  beauty. 
Earthquakes  resulted  from  the  sympathy  of 
Nature  with  the  throes  of  martyrs  ;  the  carnel- 
ian  had  no  red  spots  or  streaks  upon  it  until 
it  was  used  for  stoning  St.  Stephen ;  but  ever 
since  it  bears  them,  that  earth  may  hold  mem- 
orial of  its  protomartyr.  The  ruby  received 
its  red  from  martyr-blood.  The  Milky  Way 
became,  to  the  eyes  of  humble  peasants,  the 
pathway  of  the  saints  passing  heavenward. 

Now,  the  Vine,  the  Wheat,  and  the  Pome- 
granate twine  in  sculptured  beauty  around  our 
altars, — the  former  symbolizing  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  our  Lord  ;  the  latter,  with  its  multi- 
tudinous seeds  in  one  receptacle,  fitly  showing 
forth  the  union  of  souls  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
From  sculptured  niche  and  architrave  the  em- 
blems of  the  saints  stand  out  in  holy  memorial 
of  their  life  and  death.  Every  land  had  its 
sacred  symbol-flower  or  tree.  America  flings 

•*  o 

free  the  Passion-flower  over  southern  fields ; 
South  America,  the  "Flower  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  a  white  dove  swaying  in  its  calix. 
Eastern  lands  give  us  the  palm,  and  "  Sharon's 
dewy  rose";  Germany,  the  pansy,  "Trinity- 
flower";  Italy,  the  lilies  which  St.  Joseph 
bears  ;  Spain,  the  pomegranate  and  bay ;  while 
the  British  Isles  must  call  upon  its  eldest  and 
first  civilized  portion  for  the  "  dear  little  sham- 
rock," the  symbol-flower  of  St.  Patrick. 


You  are,  after  God,  0  loving  Mother,  the 
heavenly  dew  that  tempers  my  suffering ;  the 
light  that  dispels  the  darkness  of  my  under- 
standing ;  my  guide  in  my  pilgrimage  here  be- 
low ;  my  strength  in  my  weakness ;  my  conso- 
lation in  my  tears ;  my  refuge  in  my  danger. 
— St.  Germanus. 
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(CoNTIKtTKD.) 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  June,  the 
year  following  (1663),  the  seventy  houses  of 
Quebec  were  entirely  emptied  of  their  inhabi- 
tants, who  ran  eagerly  to  and  fro  in  the  streets 
of  the  little  town,  and  filled  the  air  with  their 
shouts  of  joy.  What  had  excited  this  commo- 
tion ?  What  great  feast  did  they  celebrate 
that  day  ?  It  was  nothing  less  than  the  arrival 
of  the  Viceroy  of  New  France,  Monseigneur  le 
Marquis  de  Tracy,  with  a  portion  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Carignan.  On  that  day  they  might  be 
said  to  celebrate  the  deliverance  of  the  colony, 
to  whose  assistance  the  King  of  France  at  last 
sent  the  most  ample  succor. 

Some  ten  days  previously  (June  19)  the  ves- 
sel Le  Oagneur  had  arrived  with  four  compan- 
ies of  the  regiment  of  Carignan,  which,  on  the 
beautiful  afternoon  of  June  30th  drew  up  in 
line  near  the  great  church,  with  four  other 
companies  landed  that  very  morning  from  the 
vessel  that  had  brought  the  Marquis  de  Tracy. 

Suddenly  from  the  lower  town  was  heard 
the  sound  of  the  drum  beating  the  salute,  and 
the  piercing  notes  of  the  fife,  which  sounded  in 
joyous  trills  over  the  fort  of  the  Hurons.  The 
Viceroy  had  just  set  foot  on  land.  At  this  im- 
patiently expected  signal,  the  beadle  of  the 
cathedral  swung  himself  to  the  rope  of  the 
great  bell ;  whilst,  mingling  their  shriller  and 
more  rapid  notes  with  the  sounds  of  their  leader, 
the  bells  of  the  Seminary,  of  the  Jesuits'  Col- 
lege, of  the  Ursulines,  and  of  the  HOtel-Dieu, 
also  joined  in  the  rejoicings.  The  noise  of  the 
acclamations  grew  louder  and  louder  towards 
the  church  according  as  Monseigneur  drew 
near.  Suddenly,  turning  the  corner  of  the 
bishop's  residence,  appeared  twenty-four  guards 
on  horseback.  To  honor  his  representative, 
Louis  XIV  had  permitted  the  guards  of  Mar- 
quis de  Tracy  to  wear  the  royal  colors.  Hence  a 
brilliant  spectacle  was  presented  by  the  horse- 
men— gold  and  silver  flashing  on  their  uni- 
forms of  velvet  and  satin.  As  to  the  horses, 
splendidly  caparisoned,  rejoicing  at  feeling 
themselves  once  more  free  on  terra  firma  after 
their  long  confinement,  they  came  prancing 
proudly  and  gracefully,  and  impatiently  champ- 
ing their  gold  and  silver  bits.  After  the  proud 
guards  came  four  pages,  no  less  richly  dressed 
than  the  former.  Finally,  followed  by  his  lack- 


eys, appeared  the  Viceroy  himself.  He  was  a 
fine-looking  old  gentleman  of  a  martial  and 
imposing  air.  His  broad  hat,  richly  adorn*  d 
with  gold  galloon,  was  surmounted  by  a  white 
cockade,  that  bent  gracefully  down  to  his  shoul- 
der. He  held  the  reins  in  his  left  hand  ;  as 
he  advanced,  he  returned  the  salutes  of  the  col- 
onists on  either  side,  who  received  him  with 
loud  acclamations.  Beside  him  rode  his  friend 
and  protege  the  Chevalier  de  Chaumont,  who 
afterwards  became  ambassador  of  France  to 
Siam. 

The  bright  June  sun,  falling  on  the  splendors 
of  the  cortege,  and  the  polished  accoutrements 
of  the  soldiers  of  Carignan,  caused  a  thousand 
reflections  that  lighted  up  the  street  leading  to 
the  church. 

At  this  moment,  the  beadle,  handing  the 
bell-rope  to  a  substitute,  who  continued  the 
ringing  with  renewed  zeal,  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  door  of  the  church,  which  he  threw 
wide  open.  Mgr.  de  Laval,  dressed  in  full  pon- 
tificals, and  accompanied  by  his  clergy,  was  in 
waiting  to  receive  the  Viceroy.  The  latter, 
with  the  help  of  M.  de  Chaumont,  who  sprang 
from  his  horse  for  the  purpose,  dismounted  in 
front  of  the  door.  Removing  his  hat,  the  long 
feather  of  which  trailed  on  the  ground,  he  en- 
tered the  sacred  edifice.  The  bishop  saluted 
him  with  great  dignity,  presented  him  holy 
water,  and  led  him  to  a  place  near  the  choir, 
where  a  prayer-desk  had  been  prepared  for  him. 
But,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  chroniclers  of 
the  day,  though  the  Marquis  was  unwell  and 
weakened  by  fever,  he  knelt  on  the  bare  flags, 
and  would  not  make  use  of  the  kneeling- desk. 

The  loud  sounds  of  the  organ  pealed  forth 
now,  and  all  present  joined  in  the  singing  of 
the  grand  old  Te  Deum. 

When  it  was  time  to  leave  the  church,  the 
bishop  again  conducted  Marquis  de  Tracy 
to  the  door,  in  the  same  order  and  with  the 
same  ceremonies  with  which  he  had  received 
him.  The  sounds  of  the  bells  and  the  vivas 
of  the  people  still  continued  as  the  Viceroy  re- 
mounted his  horse  and  moved  off  with  his  escort 
towards  the  Chateau  St.  Louis. 

M.  de  Mesy,  the  governor,  was  no  longer 
there  to  receive  him,  for  he  had  died  some  weeks 
before — on  May  7th.  The  humility  and  charity 
of  this  good  man  were  such  that  he  had  ex- 
pressed the  wish  to  be  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  HOtel-Dieu,  amongst  the  poor  whom  he 
loved,  and  to  whom  he  had  been  a  father.  A 
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large  cross  had  been  erected  over  his  grave, 
which  was  yet  there  when  Mother  J  uchereau 
de  St.  Ignace  wrote  her  history  of  the  H6tel- 
Dieu  of  Quebec,  which  was  about  the  year  1716- 

Hardly  had  he  reached  the  fort  when  M.  de 
Tracy  was  called  upon  to  receive  the  deputa- 
tion of  the  notables  of  the  town,  and  also  those 
of  the  Huron*  and  the  Algonquins,  who  were 
«ager  to  pay  their  court  to  him.  These  latter  ac- 
companied their  addresses  with  presents.  M.  de 
Tracy  was  much  pleased  with  their  discourses. 
He  returned  them,  by  an  interpreter,  a  very  fa- 
vorable answer,  and  promised  to  protect  them 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power  against  the  Iroquois, 
as  soon  as  the  troops  expected  from  France  had 
all  arrived.  But,  as  the  balance  of  the  regi- 
ment might  not  arrive  for  some  time,  he  prom- 
ised a  certain  number  of  men  from  the  differ- 
ent companies  already  in  Quebec,  so  that  work 
might  be  begun  at  once  on  the  series  of  forts 
which  it  was  proposed  to  erect  along  Richelieu 
River  to  confine  the  Iroquois  to  their  own 
country. 

Some  days  afterwards  the  Chevalier  de  Mor- 
nac,  who  was  burning  to  present  himself  to 
the  Viceroy  and  offer  his  respects,  but  had  pru- 
dently held  back  until  the  Marquis  had  time 
to  recover  from  his  fatigues  and  was  likely  to 
be  in  better  humor  to  receive  him,  was  an- 
nounced to  the  Marquis  de  Tracy.  The  latter 
received  the  Chevalier  very  graciously.  He  ap- 
pointed him  lieutenant  in  place  of  one  of  the 
officers  who  had  died  on  the  passage,  and  or- 
dered him  to  set  out  on  the  following  day  with 
his  company  and  begin  the  construction  of  the 
forts. 

On  July  23d  the  whole  town  turned  out 
again.  Four  of  the  companies  of  Carignan, 
and  a  fifth,  composed  of  volunteers  under  the 
command  of  the  Sieur  de  Repentigny,  with 
banners  and  music  at  their  head,  descended 
from  the  chateau  of  the  fort  to  the  lower  town, 
and  defiled  in  martial  style  through  the  popu- 
lace who  pressed  around.  A  considerable  party 
of  Hurons  and  Algonquins  accompanied  them. 
Having  reached  the  Anse-des-Meres,all  halted, 
and  the  embarkation  began. 

Towards  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  the  troops 
and  volunteers  had  all  embarked  in  large  boats, 
which  immediately  spread  their  sails,  and  were 
followed  by  a  flotilla  of  bark  canoes  carrying 
the  Indians.  The  troops  arrived  at  Three  Riv- 
ers just  in  time  to  deliver  that  place  from  the 
fears  of  the  Iroquois,  who  had  come  to  make 


their  usual  raids,  and  had  already  killed  some 
of  the  inhabitants. 

A  contrary  wind  for  some  days  prevented  the 
allies  from  ascending  Lake  St.  Peter.  At  last, 
the  wind  becoming  favorable,  the  expedition 
resumed  its  way,  and  landed,  in  the  early  part 
of  August,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu  River. 
M.  de  Sorel,  the  commander,  was  charged  to 
rebuild  the  fort  erected  at  this  place  by  M.  de 
Montmagny  twenty-five  years  previously.  The 
fort  was  begun  without  loss  of  time,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  finished  before  autumn.  The 
work  went  on  in  a  splendid  manner,  for  M.  de 
Sorel  was  one  of  those  men  who,  when  neces- 
sary, could  put  his  own  hand  to  the  axe,  and 
set  an  example  to  the  men. 

Meanwhile  several  other  companies  of  the 
regiment  of  Carignan,  that  had  just  arrived 
from  France  with  the  new  governor,  M.  de 
Courcelles,  stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Riche- 
lieu to  salute  their  friends.  After  a  day's  rest, 
resumed  their  voyage.  M.  de  Chambly  and 
Colonel  de  Salieres  proceeded  to  erect  two 
other  forts, — one  just  below  the  rapids  of  Cham- 
bly ;  the  other,  three  leagues  higher  up*. 

It  was  the  middle  of  September,  and  the 
construction  of  Fort  Richelieu,  or  Sorel,  was 
pretty  well  advanced.  The  workmen  had  not 
been  molested  once  by  the  Iroquois,  who,  there 
was  reason  to  believe,  were  intrenching  them- 
selves at  home,  for  fear  of  being  attacked  by  the 
French. 

One  evening,  after  the  labors  of  the  day  were 
over,  and  everybody  had  retired  within  the 
wooden  intrenchments,  the  external  frame  of 
which  was  finished,  M.  de  Sorel  was  engaged  in 
conversation  with  the  Chevalier  de  Mornac  and 
some  officers  around  a  large  fire  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  fort.  The  night  was  calm,  and 
the  silence  was  only  broken  by  the  majestic 
roar  of  the  river,  subdued  by  distance  into  a 
gentle  murmur,  and  by  the  cries  of  wild  ducks, 
numerous  flocks  of  which  had  arrived  from 
the  regions  of  the  gulf. 

Agitated  by  the  evening  breeze,  the  flames 
rose  above  the  fort  and  cast  their  reflection 
of  the  bonfire  on  the  neighboring  trees,  and, 
through  an  opening  in  the  woods,  made  a  long 
train  across  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu,  losing 
itself  in  the  dark  waters  in  the  distance. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  M.  de  Sorel  to  the 
officers,  "  we  have  reason  to  be  well  pleased, 
for  I  hope  that  the  fort  will  be  completed  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month." 
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"You  deserve  great  credit  for  the  prompt 
termination  of  the  work,"  said  Mornac. 

"  What  we  ought  to  rejoice  at  most,1'  re- 
sumed M.  de  Sorel,  "is  that  we  have  not  been 
molested  by  the  Iroquois." 

"  It  is  indeed  quite  fortunate  that  we  had  not 
those  bloodthirsty  marauders  amongst  us;  their 
presence  would  have  greatly  interfered  with 
the  work.  And  yet,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  almost  regret  that  some  of  them  have  not 
shown  themselves." 

**  You  may  be  sure,  my  dear  Chevalier,  that 
at  heart  I  should  wish  to  have  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  warriors  who  are  the  terror  of 
the  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  soldiers 
of  Carignan  would  have  led  the  savages  a  lively 
dance.  However,  we  cannot  but  congratulate 
ourselves  at  seeing  our  labors  approach  ter- 
mination without  the  loss  of  a  single  man." 
At  this  moment  the  "Qui  vive?"  of  thesentinel 
that  guarded  the  entrance  was  heard.  "  France 
and  Sorel !"  was  the  answer,  given  with  a  Nor- 
man accent  not  unfamiliar  to  Mornac.  A  mo- 
ment afterwards  the  officer  of  the  night  ap- 
proached the  group  and  informed  M.  de  Sorel 
that  Joncas  the  scout  wished  to  speak  to  him. 

"  Let  him  come  in,"  said  M.  de  Sorel. 

Followed  by  Black  Fox,  the  Canadian  ap- 
proached. 

"What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  the  captain. 

"  The  matter  is,  mon  commandant,  that  the 
Huron  chief  and  I,  in  making  our  nightly 
rounds  in  the  neighborhood,  have  seen  many 
traces  of  the  Ircquois." 

There  was  a  slight  movement  of  surprise  in 
the  group. 

"  Are  they  numerous  ?  " 

"The  darkness  is  too  great  to  be  sure  of 
their  numbers.  We  did  not  dare  to  strike  a 
light,  for  fear  of  being  surprised  by  the  enemy. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  sure  that  there  are  at  least 
thirty  of  them." 

"Do  you  think  they  are  now  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ?  " 

"Their  tracks  are  quite  fresh.  They  must 
have  come  within  pistol-shot  in  less  than  half 
an  hour.  But  apparently  they  have  gone  back 
into  the  woods  again,  for  we  made  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  fort  without  meeting  anybody." 

"  It  is  well.     Officer  of  the  watch  ! " 

"Commander !" 

"Order  the  guards  to  be  doubled  at  the  en- 
trance, and  let  sentinels  be  placed  at  each  of 
the  four  bastions  of  the  fort.  Then  have  all  the 


muskets  loaded  and  stacked,  and  the  matches 
ready.  Let  the  men  lie  down  without  undress- 
ing,  to  be  ready  in  case  of  an  attack." 

Three  hours  later,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sentinels,  who  stood,  carrying  arm?,  at  the  en- 
try and  the  four  bastions  of  the  fort,  all  were 
buried  in  sleep.  Silence  reigned  over  forest  and 
river.  The  fire  that  had  blazed  in  the  centre 
of  the  fort  was  gone  down  considerably.  The 
flame  did  not  reach  past  the  curtain  of  the 
fortifications,  and  it  no  longer  lighted  up  the 
trees  of  the  neighborhood  or,  flashed  on  the 
waters.  In  another  little  while  the  half  con- 
sumed brands  emitted  only  those  little  tongues 
of  fire  that  go  dancing  back  and  forth  over  the 
wood,  like  the  ignis  fatuus  to  be  seen  playing 
at  night  over  marshy  places. 

The  guards  at  the  entrance,  and  the  sentinels 
at  three  of  the  bastions,  were  in  brisk  motion 
on  the  parapet  to  counteract  the  chill  ness  of 
the  night.  The  sentinel  on  the  western  bastion 
alone  stood  still  at  his  post.  Both  hands  rest- 
ing on  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  and  leaning  back 
against  the  rampart  at  the  most  salient  point 
of  the  bastion,  the  soldier  was  indulging  in 
reveries  whilst  his  eyes  wandered  over  the 
gloomy  forest.  What  were  his  thoughts  ?  Of 
his  country,  no  doubt ;  perhaps  of  his  mother, 
or  his  betrothed,  who  was  at  that  moment,  it 
may  be,  telling  her  beads  for  him. 
(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


Confidence  in  God. 


BT   HARBT   A.   CABL. 

FRAIL  is  our  nature,  frail  the  cloak  that  serves 
Our  hearts  from  earth's  temptations  to  protect; 
And,  though  firm  faith  our  innocence  preserves, 
Still  oft  doth  evil  our  weak  minds  infect. 

The  purest  mind  L>  oft  beset  with  fears, 
For  oft  its  happiness  grave  doubts  will  steal : — 

E'en  while  the  soul  to  God  and  heaven  nears, 
The  heart  will  oft  the  sting  of  evil  feel. 

The  tempter's  arts  will  e'er  beset  our  way 
With  earth's  gay  baubles;— dazzling  first  the  eye, 

He  lures  us  on  with  hopes,— but  to  betray, 
And  laughs  with  scorn  when  in  the  dust  we  lie. 

Man  cannot  through  himself  these  dangers  shun  ; 

For  he  is  weak,  his  will  is  oft  perverse  :— 
The  graces  from  a  thousand  good  deeds  done 

One  stain  of  sin  may  instantly  disperse. 
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In  God  alone,  then,  should  we  place  our  trust, 
On  Him  in  all  life's  troubles  should  rely  ; 

For  though  earth's  crosses  bend  us  to  the  dust, 
They  are  but  ladders  leading  to  the  sky. 

Then,  when  the  storms  of  life  are  raging  loud, 
And  the  great  waves  of  sin  our  vessels  fill, 

Let's  pray  that  to  His  will  our  souls  be  bowed, 
As  was  the  tempest  when  He  said, "  Be  still ! " 
ST.  JOSEPH'S  SEMINARY,  TROY. 


Episodes  of  Lourdes. 


BY   HENRY   LASSERRE. 


THE  MIRACLE  OP  THE  ASSUMPTION. 
X. 

Though  the  Abbe  de  Musy  no  longer  enter- 
tained any  hope  for  himself,  it  happened,  never- 
theless, that  hope  came  to  seek  him,  and  the 
words  of  the  good  priest  from  Marseilles  were 
repeated  by  other  lips,  like  an  echo  of  the 
prophecy  of  the  Cure  of  Ars. 

He  had  already  passed  three  weeks  at  Paray- 
le-Monial,  when,  on  the  22d  of  June,  there  ar- 
rived at  this  Sanctuary  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
two  of  his  relatives, — the  Canoness  de  Pomey, 
and  her  brother,  M.  de  Pomey.  This  time- 
honored  title  of  Canoness  does  not  imply,  as 
might  be  supposed,  that  the  bearer  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  religious  order.  It  is  an  honor  carry- 
ing with  it  the  obligation  to  recite  a  particular 
office  daily,  and  ususally  conferred  upon  per- 
sons in  the  world  to  whom  the  Church  wishes 
to  show  her  gratitude  on  account  of  some  noted 
good  works.  In  this  case,  it  was  his  Eminence 
Cardinal  de  Bonald  who  had  obtained  this  dig- 
nity for  Madame  de  Pomey. 

Though  this  lady  and  the  Abbe  de  Musy 
were  near  relatives,  yet,  as  often  happens  with 
members  of  the  same  family  widely  separated, 
they  were  almost  unknown  to  each  other. 
Twenty  years  had  passed  since  they  last  met, 
and  during  that  long  interval  they  had  not 
exchanged  a  single  letter. 

Madame  de  Pomey  and  her  brother,  as  soon 
as  they  learned  that  the  Abbe  de  Musy  was  at 
Paray,  did  not  delay  in  calling  upon  him.  When 
the  lady  saw  him  lying  in  his  little  carriage,  she 
was  for  a  moment  filled  with  great  emotion  ; 
then,  as  though  she  had  heard  a  voice  within 
herself,  she  said  to  him,  in  a  tone  of  reproach 
and  surprise :  "  Cousin,  what  are  you  doing 
here?" 


"Well,"  replied  the  invalid,  "I  am  doing 
here  what  all  the  pilgrims  and  yourselves  are 
doing.  I  pray,  I  make  noveuas,  I  say  my  beads 
and  the  Psalms  ;  I  unite  my  tepidity  with  the 
fervor  of  pious  souls." 

"Do  you  wish  to  leave  here  ?"  she  asked. 

"What !  Do  you  advise  me  to  go  away  ?  " 
said  the  priest,  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  replied  the  Canoness.  "  Your 
place  is  not  here.  The  Blessed  Virgin  will  cure 
you  at  Lourdes" 

"  Indeed  !  and  how  do  you  know  this  ?  Are 
you  in  the  secrets  of  Heaven  ?"  said  the  in- 
valid, in  a  slight  tone  of  irony. 

"  No  :  but  I  am  sure  that  the  Blessed  Virgin 
will  cure  you  at  Lourdes." 

"  You  pronounce  your  oracles  like  the  pytho- 
ness of  Delos  or  Delphi,  and,  like  her,  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  your  utterances,  yet  at 
the  same  time  greatly  deceived,"  said  the  Abbe. 

"  I  am  not  deceived.  Go  to  Lourdes.  The 
Blessed  Virgin  will  cure  you  there." 

"Now,  dear  cousin,  let  us  speak  seriously 
and  practically.  I  am  indeed  moved  by  your 
kind  hope,  which  is  to  me  an  evidence  of  your 
earnest  wish  to  see  me  freed  from  my  malady. 
But  that  such  an  event  will  ever  happen  is 
very  improbable,  for  I  have  no  claim  to  such 
an  extraordinary  favor,  when  there  are  so  many 
much  more  deserving  Heaven's  regard  than  I. 
Now  listen  to  me  and  I  will  show  you  what  is 
not  only  probable,  but  certain  in  the  matter.  A 
journey  in  my  present  condition  is  something 
to  be  dreaded,  full  of  fatigue  and  pain.  I  should, 
then,  think  seriously  before  preparing  to  travel 
some  hundreds  of  miles,  in  search  of  an  un- 
certain cure  for  which  I  neither  hope  nor  ask. 
Then  again,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  trav- 
elling, every  year,  about  the  month  of  August, 
I  go  to  the  mineral  springs  at  Ems,  Hamburg, 
La  Bauche  and  Divonne.  I  am  thus  enabled 
to  avoid  those  acute  and  intolerable  pains 
which  accompany  my  chronic  malady,  and 
which,  if  these  precautions  are  not  taken,  the 
severe  weather  invariably  brings  on.  This 
thermal  treatment  enables  me  to  pass  at  least 
the  winter  months  in  a  state  of  comparative 
ease.  Now,  I  cannot  go  at  the  same  time  to 
Lourdes  and  Divonne,  where  my  brother  will 
be  this  year.  Is  it  wise,  is  it  prudent  to  give 
up  the  certain  for  the  uncertain,  to  abandon 
the  tried  effects  of  these  waters,  and  run  after 
a  miracle,  and  tempt  Providence  ?" 

"Dear  sister,"  interposed  M.  de  Pomey,  "do 
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»rment  poor  Victor  with  a  passing  freak 
of  your  imagination.  Let  us  leave  our  vener- 
able cousin  to  act  as  he  thinks  best.11 

u  Would  that  I  could  make  my  faith  pass 
into  your  hearts  !  He  must  go  to  Lourdes,"  the 
Ganouess  insisted. 

"And  then  when  winter  comes,"  replied  the 
Abbe,  "and,  for  not  having  had  my  reason  at 
the  baths,  I  shall  feel  my  shoulders,  knees,  and 
my  whole  body  racked  by  some  of  those  ter- 
rible sufferings  which  make  me  cry  out  with 
pain,  I  shall  say : 4  Good !  it  is  to  my  dear  cousin 
de  Pomey  that  I  owe  this.' " 

44 1  accept  the  responsibility.  You  may  be 
certain  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  will  cure  you 
at  Lourdes." 

There  are  many  sayings  about  the  tenacity 
of  a  woman's  will,  and  all  are  true.  The  Abbe" 
de  Musy  was  conquered. 

"Very  well,"  he  said.  "I  give  up;  but  I 
cannot  leave  before  the  return  of  the  Abbe"  An- 
toine,  who  will  be  my  companion  and  nurse." 
They  consulted  the  calendar  and  calculated  the 
dates. 

44  You  can  start  on  (the  6th  of  August,"  said 
Madame  de  Pomey;  "and  you  will  reach 
Lourdes  for  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption. " 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  Abbe"  de  Musy 
heard  a  knock  at  his  door.  "  Come  in,"  he  said; 
and  John  Mary  entered. 

"Monsieur  TAbbe1,"  said  the  poor  man, 
gravely,  "  you  are  going  to  be  cured." 

44  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  " 

44  The  night  before  I  was  cured,  I  had  a  dream 
in  which  I  saw  everything  as  clear  before  me 
as  in  the  light  of  the  noonday  sun.  I  at  once 
understood  that  this  was  no  ordinary  dream, 
but  an  admonition  from  Heaven.  I  saw  my- 
self cured.  The  next  day  I  rose  up  and  laid 
my  crutches  on  the  tomb  of  the  Blessed  Mar- 
garet." 

41  It  is  very  extraordinary,"  said  the  priest, 
thrilled  as  if  in  the  presence  of  the  super- 
natural. 

44 And  now,"  continued  the  poor  man,  "  last 
night  I  had  the  same  dream  about  you,  with 
the  same  attending  circumstances.  I  saw  you 
cured ;  I  saw  you  walking  before  me,  full  of 
health  and  strength." 

This  dream  of  the  poor  man,  following  so 
closely  the  words  of  the  Marseilles  priest  and 
the  persistent  entreaties  of  the  Ganoness  de 
Pomey,  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the 
Abbe  de  Musy.  The  prediction  of  the  Cure"  d'- 


Ars,  hitherto  lost  sight  of,  and  almost  effaced 
by  the  mists  of  the  past,  now  came  back  to 
his  mind  with  renewed  force. 

XI. 

About  the  first  week  in  July  the  Abb€  de 
Musy  returned  to  Digoine,  and  informed  his 
family  of  the  promise  he  had  made  to  go  to 
Lourdes.  It  was  with  mingled  feelings  of  hope 
and  fear  that  his  relatives  learned  of  his  final 
appeal  to  the  power  of  Mary.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  were  all  Christians,  and  knew  that 
nothing  was  impossible  to  God  ;  on  the  other, 
this  long  journey  was  a  terrible  trial  for  one 
in  the  condition  of  the  Abb6  de  Musy.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  written  :  "  Put  your  trust  in  the  Most 
High."  But  it  is  also  written:  "Thou  shalt 
not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God."  Painful  per- 
plexity !  Hard  struggle  between  two  virtues, 
— the  theological  virtue  of  Faith,  and  the  car- 
dinal virtue,  Prudence.  These  pious  souls  wav- 
ered between  the  one  and  the  other,  according 
to  the  turn  their  thoughts  would  take  as  the 
hours  passed  by.  To  find  rest  in  this  agony  of 
uncertainty  but  one  thing  remained  to  do, — 
they  all  had  recourse  to  prayer. 

They  wrote  to  religious  communities  and  to 
their  friends,  begging  them  to  take  part  in  the 
novena  which  would  be  begun  on  the  8th  of 
August,  the  day  fixed  by  the  Abbe"  de  Musy 
for  his  arrival  in  the  City  of  Mary.  They  wrote 
to  Bernadette,  and  from  the  enclosure  of  her 
convent  at  Nevers  she  promised  to  unite  with 
the  family  in  their  petitions  to  the  Throne  of 
Mercy. 

But,  since  his  return  from  Paray,  the  Abbe" 
felt  his  confidence  diminishing  day  by  day ; 
and,  though  resolved  to  keep  his  word,  little 
by  little  he  came  to  look  for  no  happy  result. 

44  In  vain  do  I  try  to  be  persuaded  :  I  still 
doubt,"  he  said. 

44 1  tremble  for  my  son,"  often  exclaimed  the 
father,  troubled  at  the  thought  of  the  painful 
and  venturesome  journey. 

44  Let  us  hope,"  was  the  reply  of  Genevieve, 
Humbert,  the  Abbe"  Antoine,  and  the  young 
children.  And  the  mother  would  invariably 
repeat :  "  I  have  faith  in  the  good  result." 

Thus  the  weeks  past,  and  at  length  the  time 
fixed  upon  arrived.  The  Abbe"  Antoine  was 
making  some  final  preparations  for  the  jour- 
ney in  the  room  of  the  invalid  nHStWen  the 
latter  thus  addressed  him 

^  J.  -^. 
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Lourdes  should  grant  my  cure :  my  vocation 
is  to  suffer.  But  if  Mary  should  will  it,  and 
permit  me  once  again  to  ascend  the  Sacred  Al- 
tar in  her  sanctuary  !— oh,  then,  as  thirteen 
years  have  passed  since  my  first  Mass,  I  would 
again  put  on  my  shoulders  the  amice  of  the 
saintly  Cure"  of  Ars  to  celebrate  this  Mass  of 
resurrection  to  a  new  life  of  health.  In  any 
case,  bring  the  amice  with  you.  But  what  am 
I  saying  ?  It  is  impossible  !  It  is  all  a  dream  !" 

XII. 

On  the  6th  of  August  the  Abb6  de  Musy  left 
the  Castle  of  Digoine  and  set  out  for  Lourdes. 
At  his  own  request,  the  Abb6  Antoine  alone 
accompanied  him. 

"  Follow  me  with  your  prayers,"  he  said  to 
his  family. 

It  was  a  fine  summer  night,  the  weather  mild 
and  warm,  and  the  beautiful  pale  light  of  the 
moon  shining  over  all  as  he  quitted  the  pater- 
nal castle.  He  rode  along  in  the  carriage  for 
three  hours,  and  about  midnight  arrived  at  the 
railroad  station. 

"We  are  at  Chagny,"  remarked  the  Abbe 
Antoine. 

If  the  future  had  been  at  that  moment  re- 
vealed to  them,  or  if  what  are  called  presenti- 
ments had  passed  through  their  minds,  the 
mention  of  the  name  Chagny  would  not  have 
found  them  indifferent ;  they  would  certainly 
have  stopped,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
studied  the  appearance  of  the  town,  and  the 
old  belfry  with  its  reflected  shades.  But  a  veil 
hung  over  the  future,  and  Chagny  was  for  them 
only  the  first  station  in  their  painful  pilgrim- 
age through  France. 

At  Chagny,  the  difficulties  and  sufferings  of 
the  sick  man  began  in  the  transfer  from  the 
carriage  to  the  cars.  The  Abbe  Antoine  and 
two  of  the  railroad  men  took  the  infirm  priest 
in  their  arms,  and  gently,  though  not  without 
causing  pain,  carried  him  to  the  platform  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  train.  The  railroad 
employees  coming  and  going  with  their  loads, 
giving  and  receiving  orders,  were  moved  with 
pity  at  the  spectacle. 

"  Has  he  been  long  in  this  condition  ?  "  asked 
one. 

"  Twenty  years  ago  his  sight  failed.  It  is 
twelve  yeare  since  he  became  paralyzed." 

"And  where  is  he  going  in  that  way  ?  " 

"  To  Lourdes." 

"  Why  is  he  going  there  ?  " 


"  To  be  cured." 

Many  of  these  honest  men  were  not  exactly 
possessed  of  a  faith  proof  against  trials.  And 
we  think  that  we  do  not  calumniate  them  in 
saying  that  the  dispositions  of  the  employees 
at  the  station  at  Chagny  were  very  different 
from  those  of  the  good  family  in  the  Castle  at 
Digoine.  Passing  their  days  amid  scenes  dis- 
closing the  wonders  accomplished  by  human 
science,  they  saw,  alas !  naught  but  material 
realities,  and  were  little  disposed  to  believe  in 
miracles  from  Heaven.  And  thus  that  expres- 
sion of  trusting  hope  which  appeared  sublime 
to  faithful  souls,  seemed  to  this  crowd  of  rail- 
road men  to  be  the  height  of  simplicity  and 
folly.  Their  impression  was  that  if  one  of 
these  ecclesiastics  was  weak  in  body,  there  was 
no  doubt  but  that  both  were  weak  in  mind. 
However,  this  thought  did  not  cause  them  in 
any  way  to  diminish  their  solicitude  for  the 
sick  priest,  or  the  tender  care  which  they 
took  in  moving  him  so  as  to  cause  the  least 
possible  suffering.  Though  they  were  far  from 
having  the  faith  of  the  centurion,  yet  they  had 
all  the  charity  of  the  good  Samaritan  ;  and  we 
may  well  believe  that  the  Hand  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father  blessed  the  activity  of  their  de- 
voted zeal  and  the  sympathy  of  their  kindly 
hearts. 

The  paralytic  condition  of  the  Abbe  de  Musy, 
the  strange  object  of  his  journey,  his  distin- 
guished appearance,  the  long  delay  he  was 
obliged  to  make  at  the  station,  had  attracted 
the  attention  not  only  of  the  employees,  but 
also  of  several  people  of  Chagny  who  had  come 
to  take  the  train.  The  memory  of  that  priest 
who  was  thus  going  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country  to  seek  for  a  cure  which  medical  science 
had  declared  impossible,  was  fixed  in  their  mind. 

At  all  the  changes  along  the  route  the  same 
painful  transfer  had  to  be  renewed,  at  the  cost 
of  much  suffering  to  the  invalid.  And  after  a 
delay  of  a  few  minutes,  the  train  resumed  its 
onward  march,  and,  with  its  painful  jolting, 
rapidly  bore  him  to  the  city  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  where  he  hoped  to  find  much-needed 
rest. 

The  travellers  arrived  at  Lourdes  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  after  their  departure  from  Di- 
goine— Friday,  August  8th.  An  apartment 
had  been  secured  in  advance  on  the  first  floor 
of  a  house  on  Rue  de  la  Grotte. 

The  Abbe"  Antoine  and  the  driver  of  the  car- 
riage which  they  had  taken  at  the  station,  car- 
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ried  the  paralyzed  priest,  exhausted  from  fa- 
tigue, into  this  room. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  house,  which  the 
two  pilgrims  entered,  was  a  store,  in  which  ob- 
jects of  piety  were  sold.  A  magnificent  statue 
of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  attracted  their  atten- 
tion. 

"  If  I  am  cured,"  said  the  Abb<5 de  Musy,  "I 
shall  bring  back  to  Digoine  that  statue,  the  first 
I  have  seen  here." 

XIII. 

Next  morning  he  was  led  to  the  Crypt  in 
histrolling-chair,  in  order  to  hear  Mass,  which 
the  Abbe  Antoine  was  to  celebrate  for  his  in- 
tention. 

The  sick,  especially  the  paralyzed,  and  all 
afflicted  with  any  infirmity  which  attracts  at- 
tention, usually  experience  a  kind  of  disincli- 
nation to  be  seen  by  others,  because  they  are 
deprived  of  a  blessing  which  almost  everyone 
else  possesses.  They  shrink,  as  it  were,  from 
the  gaze  of  men,  and  instinctively  seek  to  avoid 
the  curiosity,  even  though  well-intentioned,  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  This  occurs  particularly 
at  the  time  they  wish  to  give  to  fervent  prayer 
and  profound  recollection.  The  sympathy  of 
strangers — even  the  best  and  most  pious  of 
Christians — is  oftentimes  superficial  and  com- 
monplace, and  disturbs  the  intimate  and  silent 
communing  of  the  soul  with  its  all-powerful 
Consoler. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings,  the 
Abb6  de  Mu?y  had  himself  placed  in  an  obscure 
corner  of  the  Crypt,  behind  a  pillar  on  the  left 
of  the  altar.  There  he  wished,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, to  be  seen  only  by  his  Heavenly  Mother. 
It  so  happened  that  by  his  side,  behind  the 
same  pillar,  lay  another  invalid,  a  poor  boy 
about  fifteen  years  old,  whose  countenance  was 
truly  angelic.  With  all  the  tender  care  of  a 
father,  a  strong  workman  had  just  placed  him, 
extended,  upon  two  chairs.  His  face  was  ex- 
tremely pale,  and  bore  that  refined  expression 
produced  by  long  suffering  ;  his  eyes  were  large 
and  mild  ;  his  hands  were  joined  in  fervent 
prayer;  in  a  word,  his  whole  appearance  ex- 
pressed the  interior  beauty  of  a  pure,  innocent 
soul,  which  seemed  ready  to  spread  its  wings 
and  fly  away  to  the  heavenly  paradise. 

The  almost  faded  eight  of  the  Abb6  de  Musy 
was  drawn  to  this  child  as  though  by  a  shining 
light,  and  his  heart  was  moved  with  pity. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?"  he  asked. 

"  My  name  is  Peter." 


"Well,  little  Peter,  I  will  pray  for  you. 
Will  you  pray  for  me,  too  ?  " 

u  With  all  my  heart,  Monsieur  TAbbe*,"  re- 
plied the  child. 

Mass  commenced.  After  the  Consecration, 
the  celebrant  brought  the  Sacred  Host  to  the 
Abbe  de  Musy,  as  he  sat  immovable  in  his  little 
carriage.  As  to  the  little  Peter,  his  father  lifted 
him  in  his  arms,  and,  holding  him  across  his 
breast,  approached  the  Holy  Table,  and  there 
both  father  and  son  received  Holy  Communion. 

After  Mass,  the  Abbe  de  Musy  was  taken  to 
the  Grotto,  where  he  remained  a  long  time. 
On  leaving,  his  friend  asked  him  :  "  What 
passed  between  you  during  the  time  you  were 
conversing  with  the  Blessed  Virgin  ?  " 

"  I  prayed  to  her.  I  invoked  her  aid  in  be- 
half of  all  who  are  dear  to  me.  I  prayed  for 
poor  little  Peter  whom  we  have  just  left,  and 
who  is  at  this  moment  bathing  in  the  miracu- 
lous water.  I  begged  of  her  to  grant  me  the 
favor  to  improve  a  little.  Then,  remembering 
the  special  object  of  my  pilgrimage,  I  said  to 
our  Heavenly  Mother, l  Cure  me,  if  it  be  for  my 
greater  good.  But  I  do  not  ask  to  be  freed 
entirely  from  my  sufferings :  I  only  ask  to 
walk  erect,  that  I  may  be  able  to  offer  up  the 
Holy  Sacrifice.'  And  I  must  confess  that  I 
was  seized  with  remorse  at  the  boldness  of  my 
request.  And  so  I  added:  'Dear  Mother,  if 
you  do  not  cure  me,  I  shall  be  just  as  truly 
happy  bearing  my  cross,  and  thank  you  all  the 
same.' " 

He  was  then  plunged  into  the  Piscina,  but 
nothing  extraordinary  occurred. 

XIV. 

On  his  return  to  Lourdes,  he  said  to  the 
Abb6  Antoine  :  "  I  wish  to  go  to  confession." 

"  Very  well :  I  will  go  for  one  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Grotto." 

"  No,  no  ! "  replied  the  paralyzed  priest :  "  I 
wish  to  confess  to  the  Cure  of  Lourdes,  the 
Abbe"  Peyramale.  He  is  the  servant  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Try  to  find  him,  and  ask  him 
to  have  the  goodness  to  come  to  me." 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Abb6  Antoine, 
during  that  afternoon,  to  find  the  good  priest. 
The  next  morning  (Sunday)  he  went  to  the 
sacristy  of  the  parish  church,  and  seeing  a 
priest  of  stern  appearance  vesting  for  Mass, 
he  addressed  him,  respectfully  :  "  You  are  the 
Cur6  of  Lonrdes,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  that  honor,"  replied  the  priest. 
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"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  Abbe"  Antoine ;  "  af- 
ter the  sketch  of  M.  Lasserre,  I  thought—" 

"  Would  to  Heaven,"  interrupted  the  priest, 
smiling,  "  that  my  resemblance  to  him  did  not 
stop  with  the  exterior  !  If  he  sometimes  ap- 
pears rude  exteriorly,  yet  within  he  is  all  mild- 
ness and  sweetness,  like  St.  Paul :  Fortis  et 
suavis.  But  here  he  is,"  he  said,  as  the  Abbe 
Peyramale  opened  the  sacristy  door. 

u  Monsieur  le  Cure,  in  the  street  of  the  Grotto 
there  is  an  infirm  priest  who  wishes  to  go  to 
confession  to  you." 

"Just  now  it  is  the  time  for  my  Mass.  Af- 
ter that,  I  will  hasten  to  him,"  was  the  reply. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  afterwards  he  en- 
tered the  room  of  the  Abbe  de  Musy.  The 
Priest  of  the  Apparitions  embraced  the  invalid. 
"  Courage  ! "  he  said.  "  If  the  Blessed  Virgin 
desires  it,  you  will  soon  be  cured." 

Then  he  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  the 
Abbe"  de  Musy  and  heard  his  confession.  After 
having,  in  the  name  of  God,  pronounced  the 
words  of  absolution,  "Ego  te  absolvo  a  peccatis 
tuts,"  he  arose,  and  for  a  short  time  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  in  silence,  leaving  his  pen- 
itent to  recollection  and  prayer, — no  doubt 
praying  himself,  and  asking  of  her  whose  apos- 
tle he  was  upon  earth  to  deign  to  intervene 
and  cure  the  poor  sufferer.  Then  the  two 
priests  conversed  together,  and  the  Abbe*  de 
Musy  related  his  history.  To  sacred  and  in- 
violable confession  succeeded  the  confidence  of 
the  heart. 

What  were  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
the  presence  of  the  Cure  Peyramale  caused  to 
pass  within  the  heart  of  the  sick  man  ?  They 
may  be  all  summed  up  in  one  word :  Hope  ! 

Contrary  to  what  often  happens  when  one 
finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  an  illustrious 
personage,  who  is  known  only  by  the  portrait 
sketched  on  the  pages  of  history,  the  Abbe  de 
Musy  had  not  been  deceived.  He  had  found 
the  Cure"  of  Lourdes  to  be  all  that  his  ideal  rep- 
resented him.  Both  understood  each  other ; 
they  spoke  the  same  language,  they  belonged 
to  the  same  country ;.  both  were  sons  of  Mary. 

After  the  interview,  the  Abbe  Antoine  heard 
the  impressions  of  each. 

"  What  a  priestly  soul ! "  exclaimed  the  Cure" 
Peyramale,  on  leaving.  "  His  mother  must  be 
a  saint ! " 

"  You  are  not  wrong,"  replied  the  Abbe"  An- 
toine, who  knew  so  well  the  virtues  of  that 
valiant  woman  of  the  Castle  of  Digoine. 


"  How  happy  I  am! "  said  the  Abbe"  de  Musy, 
"how  happy  I  am  that  you  brought  me  the 
servant  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  !  I  feel  the 
greatest  confidence  excited  within  me,  and,  as 
it  were,  a  promise  of  a  miracle.  He  is  indeed 
the  servant  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  his 
words  seem  to  be  promises  from  the  Queen  of 
Heaven." 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


A  Word  to  Catholic  Ladies. 


Associations  for  the  ornamentation  of  the 
churches  are  venerable  by  their  antiquity. 
They  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  date  back  to  the 
time  of  the  death  of  our  Lord,  when  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  on  Golgotha  proceeded  to  the  first 
secularization  of  the  sacred  vestments  made  by 
the  hands  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself.  Those 
men  divided  our  Saviour's  alb,  and  cast  lots  on 
His  seamless  chasuble,  in  which  the  Eternal 
Priest  had  celebrated  the  Divine  Mysteries  the 
evening  previous.  Then  pious  women  met  to- 
gether, and,  after  the  completion  of  the  bloody 
Sacrifice  of  Expiation,  they  prepared  the  cor- 
poral in  which  the  sacred  Body  of  the  Son  of 
God  made  man  was  wrapped  in  the  tomb, 
and  in  which  it  remained  until,  putting  on  the 
garments  of  His  divine  transfiguration,  He 
came  forth  in  glory.  Mary  was  occupied  in 
this  work  when  she  prepared  the  swathing 
bands  in  which  to  wrap  up  the  Word  made 
Flesh  ;  when  she  made  the  garment  worn  by 
Jesus  during  the  exercise  of  His  priesthood, 
whilst  He  was  preaching  the  Gospel,  forgiving 
sins,  celebrating  Mass  for  the  first  time,  and 
distributing  Holy  Communion  to  His  disciples. 

An  art  and  an  association  that  can  boast  of 
such  an  origin  may  well  claim  the  attention 
and  excite  the  zeal  of  all  Christian  maids  and 
matrons.  Had  it  been  granted  you  to  visit  the 
new-born  Infant  at  the  Crib  of  Bethlehem,  and 
to  provide  His  bands  with  your  own  hands ; 
had  it  been  your  privilege  to  help  in  making 
the  garments  worn  by  Him  on  this  earth  ;  had 
you  been  amongst  the  holy  women  as  He  went 
His  way  to  Golgotha,  and  been  allowed  to  pre- 
sent Him  with  the  towel  with  which  to  wipe 
His  Face  ;  if  you  had  assisted  in  making  the 
winding  sheet  that  was  placed  about  His  Body 
in  the  tomb,  what  a  work  of  love  it  should  have 
been  for  you  ?  But  is  not  our  Lord  still  in  His 
crib,  on  our  altars  ?  Does  not  the  winding- 
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sheet  still  cover  His  sacred  Body  in  the  taberna- 
cle ?  Does  He  not  yet  pass  amongst  us,  doing 
•good  and  blessing  the  people,  when  we  • 
Him  in  processions  ?  Oh  !  you  who,  when  you 
receive  a  friend  or  relative,  take  care  to  orna- 
ment the  house  and  the  room  wherein  your 
guest  is  to  be  received,  is  it  not  proper  to  be 
equally  active  in  preparing  for  God  who,  in 
His  infinite  love,  is  pleased  to  dwell  amongst 
us  in  our  temples,  and  to  remain  with  us  for- 
ever,— God,  who  disdains  not  to  be  touched  by 
our  lips  and  to  rest  on  our  tongues  in  Holy 
Communion  ?  Has  He  no  claim  on  your  grati- 
tude, and  is  it  not  your  duty  to  prepare  for  Him 
a  reception-room  on  the  altar,  if  not  worthy 
of  Him,  at  least  the  best  that  is  in  your  power, 
and  to  provide  the  ministers  that  celebrate  the 
most  august  of  mysteries  in  the  place  and  as 
the  representatives  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself, 
with  becoming  vestments  ? 

Wherein  we  have  sinned,  there  also  should 
we  do  penance ;  and  it  is  a  work  of  penance  and 
expiation  to  apply  to  the  divine  worship  that 
art  which  we  have  probably  employed  in  sin, — 
to  render  it  subservient  to  the  glory  of  God  in 
His  Church,  as  it  has  been  tributary  to  our 
own  vanity. 

Associations  for  the  ornamentation  of  the 
churches  are  a  great  preservative  against  the 
spirit  of  lukewarmness  and  that  spiritual  void 
felt  by  many  women  of  the  higher  circles,  and 
arising  from  their  waut  of  something  to  oc- 
cupy their  thoughts.  When  there  is  but  little 
to  do,  sloth  takes  possession  of  the  soul,  crawl- 
ing in  like  the  serpent,  and  where  he  passes 
he  leaves  a  slime  which  is  fruitful  in  evil  for 
the  soul. 

Finally,  such  is  our  nature  that  we  set  but 
little  value  on  what  has  cost  us  nothing,  whilst 
we  love  that  for  which  we  have  made  consider- 
able sacrifices.  Of  course,  women  are  not  to 
learn  to  know  and  love  the  Church  by  working 
for  her :  they  have  reasons  enough  to  love  her 
even  before  they  work  for  her.  Let  them  but 
think  of  the  state  of  humiliation  wherein 
wom:-in  was  placed  before  Christianity,  and  in 
which  she  is  even  at  the  present  day  in  every 
land  where  Christianity  has  not  entered.  Not 
only  has  the  Church  drawn  her  from  this  state 
of  degradation,  but  she  has  raised  her  to  an 
incomparable  height,  by  constantly  reminding 
us  that  the  first  among  all  women,  the  Immac- 
ulate Virgin  Mary,  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Mother  of  God,  was  made  Queen  of  Angels, 


and  with  much  more  reason  Queen  of  all  that 
have  ever  lived  or  ever  will  live  upon  the  earth. 
Ljt  women,  therefore,  cherish  in  their  hearts 
love  ior  the  Church,  and  let  them  show  this 
love  by  lab  jring  for  her  glory.  This  work  will 
inspire  them  with  a  constantly  growing  love  of 
the  Holy  Spouse  of  Christ,  and  they  will  also 
feel  themselves  better  able  to  inspire  the  love 
of  Jesus  in  those  whom  God  has  entrusted  to 
their  care,  and  whose  education  He  has  placed 
in  their  hands. 

Children  of  Mary,  this  pious  work  is,  as  we 
have  already  said,  a  continuation  of  the  work 
of  love  begun  by  our  Mother  when  she  pre- 
pared the  sacred  garments  worn  by  our  Blessed 
Lord.  After  the  Ascension  of  her  S  m,  Mary 
took  other  pious  women  into  her  company,  and 
with  their  help  furnished  the  sacred  vestments 
for  the  Holy  Sacrifice  offered  up  by  the  Apos- 
tles and  other  priests.  In  this  she  was  resum- 
ing the  work  of  her  childhood,  when  in  the 
temple  she  employed  her  time  in  making  the 
vestments  for  the  priests  of  the  Old  Law.  Those, 
then,  who  are  chosen  or  appointed  directors  of 
this  beautiful  work  ought  to  consider  it  a  great 
honor,  and  should  try  by  every  means  to  en- 
courage others  to  participate  in  an  enterprise 
so  suitable  to  Children  of  Mary. 

The  annual  statements  of  the  Association 
prove  that  this  society  is  year  by  year  taking 
deeper  root,  and  sending  out  new  branches. 
And  how  many  prayers,  mementos,  Masses,  are 
offered  up  for  the  Association,  for  each  member, 
and  for  those  that  are  dear  to  her !  What  re- 
wards also  may  not  she  expect  who  with  the 
Church  can  say:  Domine,dilexit  decorem  damns 
tuce,  et  locum  habitationis  gloricr.  tuce, — im  I  have 
loved,  0  Lord,  the  beauty  of  Thy  house,  and  the 
place  where  Thy  glory  dwelleth."  (Pn.  xxv,  8.) 
In  our  days  courage  must  be  opposed  to  the 
cowardice  of  the  times.  The  following  words 
were  written  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  Mary  who  labor  for  the  glory  of  our 
Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament : 

"  There  is  one  passage  in  the  Gospel  that  we 
always  feel  happy  to  repeat,  for  it  contains  a 
consolation  for  all  miseries,  a  hope  for  all  dis- 
couraged hearts  :  'Blessed  are  the  poor  !'  May 
it  not  be  allowed  us  to  apply  these  consoling 
words  to  our  work,  and  to  say  :  Blessed  are  the 
poor  churches  now  !  Yes  :  because  having  long 
suffered  from  their  destitution,  they  can  now 
rival  richer  churches,  thanks  to  those  works 
inspired  by  faith,  religiously  conceived,  and 
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carefully  carried  out.  Cau  we  not  say  likewise  : 
Blessed  are  the  Children  of  Mary  who  devote 
themselves  to  this  work  !  What  a  happiness 
for  them  to  consecrate  a  portion  of  their  time 
to  a  God  who  became  poor  for  us  !  What  a 
satisfaction  to  the  heart  in  those  meetings, 
where,  beneath  the  eyes  of  the  Mother,  they 
labor  for  the  Son  in  the  person  of  His  minis- 
ters, thus  offering  to  God  the  tribute  of  their 
talents  !  What  a  sweet  consolation  should  it 
not  be  to  girls  to  be  occupied  in  such  work  as 
this, — it  suits  their  age  so  well !  But  persever- 
ance is  more  difficult  to  secure  than  generous 
ardor  to  undertake  the  work.  Therefore,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  redouble  our  courage  and 
good  will,  and  thus  to  continue  producing 
those  beautiful  objects  that  afford  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  ministers  of  the  altar.  Like 
the  bees,  charming  models  of  the  family,  which 
all  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  the  common 
hive,  but  more  fortunate  than  those  laborers 
which  are  every  year  robbed  of  the  fruit  of 
their  toil,  the  Children  of  Mary,  working  for 
eternity,  will  not  lose  the  fruit  of  their  labors  ; 
for  the  more  they  have  stripped  themselves  of 
superfluities  for  the  sake  of  their  divine  Master, 
the  richer  will  be  their  reward. 

"Let  us  return  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  having 
inspired  this  work,  and  made  it  possible  for  us 
to- carry  it  on." 


Catholic  Notes. 

\ 

A  letter  from  Rome,  received  just  before  going 
to  press,  informs  us  that  the  Holy  Father  is  in  ex- 
cellent health.  His  recent  suspension  of  audiences 
was  not  on  account  of  illness,  as  the  papers  stated. 


No  observing  person  can  have  failed  to  notice 
that  the  sin  of  blasphemy  is  everywhere  on  the  in- 
crease. It  is  more  common  in  the  United  States 
than  drunkenness.  The  air  in  the  street  is  filled 
with  it.  The  adorable  Name,  at  the  mention  of 
which  every  knee  should  bow,  is  sacrilegiously 
uttered  by  little  children  at  their  play,  and  blas- 
phemous conversation  among  boys  and  men  is  so 
frequent  that  it  is  scarcely  noticed.  Would  it  not 
be  well  to  inaugurate  the  custom,  which  has  be- 
come genera],  we  believe,  with  oar  trans-Atlantic 
brethren,  of  reciting  acts  of  reparation  publicly 
after  Mass  and  Benediction  ?  Certainly  every  one 
owes  it  to  the  Faith  he  professes  to  promote  as  far 
as  possible  reverence  for  the  Holy  Name. 

The  acts  to  which  we  refer  are  those  appended, 
and  may  be  found  in  the  "  Raccolta."  An  indul- 


gence of  one  year  is  granted  for  each  recitation, 
with  a  plenary  indulgence  once  a  month.  We  have 
printed  these  acts  in  suitable  form  for  framing  or 
to  paste  on  card-board,  and  shall  have  pleasure  in 
sending  a  copy  to  every  pastor  and  convent  supe- 
rior in  the  United  States  : 

Blessed  be  God !  Blessed  be  His  Holy  Name !  Blessed 
be  Jesus  Christ,  true  God  and  true  Man !  Blessed  be  the 
Name  of  Jesus!  Blessed  be  Jesus  in  the  Most  Holy  Sac- 
rament of  the  Altar!  Blessed  be  the  great  Mother  of 
God,  Mary  most  holy!  Blessed  be  her  holy  and  Im- 
maculate Conception!  Blessed  be  the  name  of  Mary, 
Virgin  and  Mother!  Blessed  be  God  in  His  angels  and 
in  His  saints!  

The  truth  is  seeing  daylight  in  unexpected  quar- 
ters. A  quite  recent  Philadelphia  Medical  News 
contains  an  article  from  the  great  surgeon,  Profes- 
sor Gross,  M.  D.,  in  which  he  says,  "  When  I  come 
to  die,  let  me  have  plenty  of  light  and  pure  air  in 
my  room,  and  at  my  bedside  a  kind  and  accom- 
plished nurse,  a  member,  if  possible,  of  that  noble 
sisterhood,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  are  doing 
everywhere  such  noble  work  in  the  interest  of  the 
sick  and  the  dying."  While  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi, 
in  an  article  on  "Nursing"  in  the  current  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  contrasts  the  fertility  of  Catholic 
humane  movements  with  the  comparative  absence 
of  them  in  Protestantism,  which  he  attributes  to 
the  Reformation  principle  that  made  faith  only 
avail,  and  rejected  the  necessity  of  good  works, 
and  also  further  to  the  fact  that  the  greed  of  prince- 
Reformers  caused  them  to  confiscate  Catholic  mo- 
nastic properties,  hospitals,  etc.,  which  cared  for 
the  poor  and  sick.—  Catholic  Universe. 


The  railroad  companies  in  Italy  refused  an  ap- 
plication for  a  reduction  of  fare  in  behalf  of  the 
numerous  pilgrims  who  lately  visited  Rome  from 
Milan,  Naples,  Turin,  etc.;  but  a  reduction  of  sev- 
enty-five per  cent,  is  to  be  made  next  December  in 
favor  of  those  who  wish  to  go  to  Rome  to  visit  the 
tomb  of  Victor  Emanuel.  It  is  said  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  the  object  be- 
ing to  lessen  the  number  of  pilgrims,  and  to  swell 
the  number  of  "  patriots."  We  shall  probably  hear 
next  December  of  "immense  crowds  nocking  to 
Rome  from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  honor  the  memory 
of  the  great  Victor  Emanuel,"  but  in  reality  be- 
cause of  the  cheap  fare. 


In  view  of  the  number  of  books  on  Luther  called 
forth  by  the  announcement  of  the  celebration  of 
his  approaching  quarto  centenary,  no  one  will  re- 
gret that  it  is  not  to  be  passed  overv  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  "  whitewash  "  such  a  character  ;  and  those 
who  have  hitherto  venerated  the  "  reformer,"  will 
learn  that  in  reality  he  was  the  very  opposite  of 
what  they  supposed.  It  is  a  good  time  to  quote 
the  words  of  Prof.  C.  C.  Felton,  late  President  of 
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Harvard  College,  which  strikingly  illustrate  how 
Luther  has  been  misrepresented  among  non-Cath- 
olics The  following  may  be  found  in  "  Familiar 
Letters  from  Europe"  (pp.  80,  81): 

"It  is  singular  how  certain  names  grow  upon  you 
in  Germany,  and  other*  diminish:  at  least  they  have 
done  so  with  me.  Take  Luther  and  Albrecht  Durer. 
AH  the  world  know*  the  former,  and  perhaps  something 
of  the  latter.  But  1  could  not  bring  up  my  conception 
of  Luther  in  Germany  to  the  idea  I  had  of  him  before. 
I  law  his  manuscripts,  collections  of  his  works  and 
portraits;  but  his  big  drinking  cups  were,  after  all,  the 
most  prominent  memorials  he  left  behind  him.  He 
was  a  jolly  old  soul,  hearty  and  honest,  I  dare  say,  and 
banged  away  at  the  Pope  and  the  devil  with  good 
will  and  good  effect.  But  there  teas  nothing  high  and 
grand  about  him.  I  went  to  see  the  place  where  the 
devil  is  said  to  have  helped  him  over  the  walls  of  Augs- 
burg: but  even  there,  not  a  gleam  of  poetry  associated 
itself  with  his  name.  The  huge  drinking  cup  seemed  to 
swallow  up  everything;  and  the  couplet,  said  to  be  his, 
appeared  to  tell  the  whole  story: 

"  '  Who  loves  not  wine,  woman  and  song, 
Remains  a  fool  all  his  life  long.1 

"  In  short,  his  burly  face  and  figure,  and  the  goblets 
that  testify  to  his  powers,  made  it  absolutely  impossible 
for  me  to  connect  any  heroic  idea  with  the  man." 


A  branch  of  the  Association  of  the  Perpetual 
Adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  the  Work 
for  Poor  Churches  has  been  established  at  the  Con- 
vent of  Notre  Dame,  Rittenhouse  Square,  Phila- 
delphia, and  affiliated  to  the  Archassociation  of 
Brussels.  The  object  of  this  excellent  organiza- 
tion, in  which  we  are  glad  to  observe  Catholic 
ladies  in  the  United  States  are  beginning  to  take 
special  interest,  is  to  honor  the  Most  Holy  Sacra- 
ment, and  to  furnish,  gratuitously,  poor  churches 
with  the  requisites  for  Divine  Service.  Any  per- 
son may  become  a  contributing  member,  at  the  rate 
of  ten  cents  a  month,  payable  monthly  or  yearly. 
Also,  gentlemen,  by  paying  one  dollar  yearly.  Do- 
nations in  money,  or  in  materials  for  vestments, 
etc.,  are  gratefully  received. 

This  work  is  eminently  Christian,  and  speaks 
for  itself.  It  is  to  Jesus  Christ  that  the  alms  is 
given.  All  subscribers  have  a  special  share  in  the 
prayers  and  Masses  of  the  Association,  in  those  of 
the  grateful  pastors,  and  of  their  flocks.  The  Holy 
See  has  blessed  the  organization,  and  granted  nu- 
merous indulgences  to  its  members. 


In  several  places  we  have  had  the  pleasure  to 
visit,  we  noticed  some  beautiful  customs  which, 
with  due  respect,  we  would  suggest  be  adopted 
everywhere.  The  first  which  pleased  us  principally 
was  the  tolling  of  the  church  bell  during  the  Ele- 
vation. By  this  means  all  Catholics,  those  who 
had  attended  an  earlier  Mass,  and  those  confined  to 
their  houses  by  sickness  or  otherwise,  were  enabled 


to  unite  in  prayer  during  this  most  solemn  part 
of  the  services.  Who  can  estimate  the  blessings 
which  would  be  called  down  by  this  act  of  religion? 

Another  most  beautiful  practice  is  when  prayers 
are  asked,  either  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick  or  for 
the  repose  of  a  departed  one,  for  the  officiating 
priest,  then  and  there,  to  offer  up  the  prayers.  By 
this  custom  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  an- 
nouncement does  carry  with  it  what  is  desired. 

Both  of  these  practices  would  require  but  little 
trouble  any  and  everywhere,  and  we  are  sure 
would  be  the  cause  of  great  good. — Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Keane,  Catholic  Visitor. 


New  Publications. 

MY  VISIT  TO  DISTRESSED  IRELAND.  By  the  Rev. 
Richard  F  Clarke,  S.  J.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  A 
St.  Louis:  Benziger  Brothers.  1883. 

When  we  read  the  pages  of  "  Nasby  in  Exile,"  in 
which  he  treats  of  Ireland  ;  or  Hedpat h's  writings 
on  the  same  distressed  land,  there  may  be  possibly 
mixed  with  the  indignation  which  we  feel  at  the 
sight  of  the  atrocities  placed  before  us,  a  half- formed 
conviction  that,  even  though  the  pictures  they  draw 
of  Irish  distress  are  taken  from  life,  here  and  there 
they  are  shaded  too  darkly.  The  writers  are  gen- 
erous, outspoken  Americans,  whose  natural  love  of 
liberty  and  of  fair-play  may  have  carried  them  too 
far  when  speaking  of  an  oppressed  and  downtrod- 
den people.  But  here  we  find  a  native  of  the  land  of 
the  oppressor,  one  who  loves  his  country,—  a  priest, 
who  writes  calmly  and  dispassionately,  and  who 
places  before  us  what  he  has  seen  in  a  small  por- 
tion of  Ireland  during  a  brief  visit  which  he  made 
for  the  purpo&e  of  viewing  and  judging  for  him- 
self. And  what  are  his  conclusions  in  regard  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  the  system  under  which 
they  groan  ?  Let  us  quote  a  few  passages  from 
his  work  : 

"  How  can  any  one,  of  whatever  nation,  race,  or  re- 
ligion he  be,  read  the  history  of  Ireland  without  a  feel- 
ing of  hot,  burning  indignation  at  the  murders,  butch- 
eries, persecutions,  inhuman  cruelties  and  barbarous 
massacres  by  which  a  nation  which  called  itself  Chris- 
tian sought  in  vain  to  exterminate,  and  succeeded  in 
scattering  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  Irish  race? 
The  Irish,  whatever  their  faults,  have  a  proud  pre-emi- 
nence above  all  nations  in  the  unshaken  constancy  of 
their  faith  amid  a  crushing  persecution,  unparalleled  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  England  cowardly  gave 
up  her  faith  at  the  nod  of  a  swinish  voluptuary;  France 
was  corrupted  by  pleasure,  and  the  unbelief  which 
springs  from  pleasure;  Italy  site  by  unmoved,  and  sees 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  dishonored ;  Germany  has  preferred 
Caesar  to  God;  but  Ireland  has  passed  through  afire 
more  cruel  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  none  of  its  tortures 
have  wrested  from  her  a  denial  of  her  Lord,  or  shaken 
her  allegiance  to  Hia  Vicar.  When  I  consider  at  this  fact, 
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I  feel  sure  that  for  such  a  nation,  as  a  nation,  God  has 
a  rich  reward;  when  I  consider  the  present  condition 
and  the  prospects  of  the  Irish  race,  I  find  in  the  natu- 
ral order  a  confirmation  of  my  surmise." 

The  following  passage  in  regard  to  the  chronic 
distresses  of  Ireland  is  worthy  of  consideration  : 

"  The  comparison  lies  between  English  villages  and 
hamleta,  and  Irish  villages  and  hamlets.  If  the  former 
are  contented,  happy,  prosperous,  how  is  it  that  the  lat- 
ter are,  in  certain  districts  of  Ireland,  discontented,  mis- 
erable, destitute,  not  once  and  again,  not  here  and 
there,  not  in  consequence  of  their  own  ill-doing,  but  as 
the  result  of  crushing  disadvantages,  and  conditions  of 
existence  which  are  found  to  be  practically  impossible? 
If  here  and  there  we  heard  of  a  case  of  apparent  oppres- 
sion and  cruelty,  we  might  reasonably  say  that  the  in- 
dividual sufferer  might  be  in  fault,  and  that  the  sever- 
ity exercised  was  probably  only  just.  But  when,  not  an 
individual  here  and  there,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  of  a  district  are  in  destitution  and  distress; 
when  there  are  famishing  by  the  roadside,  not  one  or 
or  two  evil-doers  among  the  tenants,  but  scores  of  men, 
women  and  children,  driven  forth  by  the./?a<  of  the  land- 
lord; when,  loud  in  their  protest  against  the  wrongs  in- 
flicted upon  the  people  are  not  demagogue  or  socialist 
seeking  to  stir  up  strife,  but  the  messengers  of  peace, 
the  friends  of  order,  the  obedient  subjects  of  lawful  au- 
thority, priests  and  nuns  and  bishops;  when  the  visitor, 
who  has  no  interest  on  either  side,  almost  always  [re- 
turns home  full  of  indignant  sympathy  for  the  people's 
wrongs  and  the  people's  sufferings, — then  indeed  it  is 
time  to  probe  the  wound  and  seek  for  a  permanent  rem- 
edy of  so  widespread  a  malady." 

We  had  marked  a  number  of  other  passages  of 
Father  Clarke's  admirable  little  work  for  quota- 
tion, but  must  refrain  from  reproducing  them,  as 
it  would  swell  what  was  intended  merely  for  a 
brief  book-notice  into  a  long  article.  We  refer  the 
reader  to  the  work  itself.  He  will  find  it  a  sober 
and  honest  statement  of  what  the  writer  witnessed 
in  Ireland 

We  cannot  close  without  making  one  more  extract. 
What  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  now 
going  on  between  England  and  Ireland  ?  "  I  fear," 
says  Father  Clarke,  "the  struggle  between  the  two 
countries  must  wax  warmer  before  it  abates.  My 
hope  is  that  the  large  concessions  which  must  ere 
long  be  granted,  will  be  made  by  England  speedily 
and  with  good  grace,  instead  of  being  wrung  from 
her  against  her  will  by  the  increasing  strength  of 
Ireland.  The  policy  of  coercion  cannot  last  much 
longer."  And  praise  be  to  God  that  it  cannot ! 

THB  AMERICAN  ELOCUTIONIST  AND  DRAMATIC  READER. 
For  the  Use  of  Colleges,  Academies  and  Schools.  By 
Joseph  A.  Lyons,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  in  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  In- 
diana, Author  of  the  "Silver  Jubilee,"  "Questions 
on  Grammar,"  and  Editor  of  "  Household  Library," 
"Scholastic  Annual,"  etc.  With  an  Elaborate  In- 
troduction on  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture  by  the 
Rev.  M.  B.  Brown,  A.  M.  Sixth  Edition.  Revised 


and  Enlarged.     Philadelphia:    E.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 

Price,  $1.50.    For  sale  by  booksellers  generally. 

The  sixth  edition  of"  The  American  Elocutionist" 
reflects  much  credit  upon  its  worthy  compiler.  It 
is  larger  than  any  of  the  previous  editions,  and,  in 
several  particulars,  it  has  been  materially  improved. 
The  paper  is  of  excellent  quality,  the  binding  neat 
and  substantial,  and  the  type  used  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  respect  to  size  and  clearness  of 
outline.  A  volume  very  attractive  in  appearance, 
it  bears  witness  to  a  high  order  of  care  and  skill 
in  all  departments  of  workmanship.  But  it  is  an 
old  saying  that  "One  must  not  judge  a  book  by 
the  cover."  Consequently,  our  remarks  must  have 
reference  to  its  contents,  rather  than  to  its  appear- 
ance. On  opening  the  book,  the  frontispiece  is  found 
to  be  an  excellent  engraving  of  America's  distin- 
guished statesman  and  orator,  Daniel  Webster. 
Then  comes  a  brief  and  modest  preface.  Next  is  a 
full  and  practical  treatise  on  voice  culture.  It  com- 
prises 90  pages,  and  is  a  valuable  feature  of  the  work. 
The  proper  positions  in  which  to  hold  the  hands, 
and  render  them  auxiliary  to  the  voice,  in  public 
speaking,  are  then  indicated  by  suitable  illustra- 
tions and  remarks.  But  worthy  of  particular  no- 
tice are  the  many  cuts,  which  illustrate  the  most  ap- 
proved actions,  attitudes  and  positions  of  a  speaker 
in  the  whole  range  of  elocutionary  exercises.  All 
the  phases  of  feeling  and  passion,  from  the  gen- 
tlest whisper  of  sentiment  to  the  most  pronounced 
exhibition  of  abhorrence,  are  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  28  artistically  finished  figures  that  precede 
the  selections.  These  comprise  367  pages,  and  nat- 
urally form  the  main  portion  of  the  treatise.  The 
cuts  exhibit  the  whole  person  of  the  speaker,  and 
show  not  only  the  varying  actions  and  attitudes 
in  the  domain  of  elocution,  but  also  the  correspond- 
ing variations  of  facial  expression.  Supplemented 
by  apt  quotations—  quotations  chosen  with  superior 
discrimination — they  are  invaluable  as  a  means 
of  instruction,  and  of  acquiring  a  sound  practical 
knowledge  of  elocution.  If  Demosthenes  is  correct 
in  the  statement  that  the  chief  element  of  true  ora- 
tory consists  in  "  action,"  they  are  certainly  very 
indispensable,  inasmuch  as  they  cover  the  range  of 
appropriate  action  in  declamations,  debates,  public 
addresses,  dramatic  representations,  and  so  on. 

The  selections  deal  with  a  vast  variety  of  sub- 
jects. The  fields  of  poetry,  prose  and  drama  were 
carefully  explored  by  the  industrious  compiler,  and 
the  choicest  flowers  they  contain  are  gathered  for 
this  book.  The  range  of  subjects  is  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive and  diversified  to  satisfy  all  tastes,  and 
correspond  with  the  many  variations  of  sentiment 
and  passion.  It  is,  in  all  respects,  a  meritorious 
work— a  book  worthy  of  unstinted  praise.  While 
specially  adapted  for  the  use  of  scho'ols,  academies 
and  colleges,  it  is  also  designed  to  meet  the  wants 
of  private  students,  and  subserve  the  ends  of  self- 
instruction. 
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youth's  Department. 


A  Soul's  Ransom. 


WAS  a  girl  of  nineteen,  just 
orphaned,  when  I  went  to  live 
at  my  brother's  house.  He  and 
his  wife  gave  me  a  warm  wel- 
come, and  I  fell  in  love  at  once 
with  their  two  little  boys  and  baby 
Lizzie.  Harry,  the  elder  boy,  was 
even  in  those  days  a  perfect  little 
gentleman  :  so  serious  and  bright  and 
polite,  always  ready  to  drag  you  a  chair — he 
was  only  five  years  old, — or  run  for  your  spool 
or  thimble,  and  to  pick  up  scraps  from  the 
floor.  He  played  with  his  baby  sister,  and  if 
she  cried,  as  indeed  she  often  did,  he  petted 
and  kissed  her  back  to  good  humor.  Even 
then,  these  two  began  to  be  devoted  to  each 
other  more  than  to  Charley,  the  younger 
brother,  four  years  old.  He  was  a  quiet  child, 
as  far  as  talk  was  concerned,  but  he  was  the 
fruitful  source  of  much  annoyance  in  the  house. 
He  was  of  an  investigating  turn  of  mind,  and 
destroyed  every  object  he  touched.  Harry's 
drums,  baby's  crying  dolls,  mamma's  bonnet, 
father's  pipe,  my  fine  new  accordion,  to  which 
I  was  much  attached, — all  fell  victims  to  his 
desire  of  seeing  "  what  was  inside."  He  would 
not  cry  when  punished,  only  look  at  you  with 
a  surprised  expression  in  his  big  blue  eyes,  and 
then  go  and  climb  up  on  a  chair.  In  a  short 
time  afterwards  the  buttons  of  that  chair  were 
off,  or,  if  it  were  cane,  the  holes  were  larger 
than  the  maker  intended.  His  mother  would 
sigh  sometimes,  as  if  his  case  were  hopeless ; 
and  then  Harry,  careful,  polite  little  Harry, 
would  kiss  her,  and  she  would  give  him  a  quick 
hug,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  he  was  her  dearest 
child.  Their  father  fairly  worshipped  the  chil- 
dren. He  always  found  excuses  for  Charley's 
faults,  saying  :  "  Charley  will  be  a  skilful  me- 
chanic some  day."  "Harry  will  be  a  great 
man  yet."  And  as  for  Lizzie,  cross,  vexing 
Lizzie,  it  was  simply  astonishing  the  talent 
that  year-old  baby  showed  !  Poor  father  ! 

My  brother  worked  hard  all  the  week;  but  on 
Sunday,  when  we  wanted  him  to  lie  down 
for  a  rest,  he  would  refuse :  he  wanted  to  take 
the  boys  to  see  the  sights.  We  used  to  laugh 
at  him,  and  at  the  little  fellows,  so  proud  and 


happy  in  their  Sunday  suits.  Every  night 
they  said  their  prayers  at  his  knee.  Charley 
always  prayed  as  if  he  were  not  sure  of  his 
words.  Baby  Lizzie  could  bless  herself,  but  her 
prayers  as  yet  were  "  music  without  words." 
But  Harry — I  never  saw  any  one  in  prayer  as 
recollected  as  he.  He  did  not  seem  earthly, 
and  indeed  I  often  feared  we  should  never  see 
him  grown  up  ;  for  they  say  that  such  children 
are  not  for  this  world. 

So  a  few  years  passed,  and  my  nephews  were 
school-boys,  and  in  a  short  time  they  were  per- 
mitted to  join  the  altar-boys.  The  two  little 
brothers  were  the  youngest,  and  what  an  awful 
pleasure — that  was  just  the  feeling — it  was  for 
us  to  see  them  in  the  sanctuary  !  Sometimes, 
in  church,  I  used  to  watch  my  brother's  face, 
and  it  seemed  transfigured  with  reverence  and 
emotion.  Their  mother  made  their  altar-suits 
with  her  own  hands.  I  remember  she  would 
not  let  me  help  even  to  sew  on  the  lace. 

As  the  years  passed,  Harry  continued  the 
same  in  disposition.  Charley  was  quiet  as  ever, 
but  his  desire  "  to  see  the  inside  "  had  devel- 
oped into  a  love  for  mechanics.  He  could  do 
much  with  his  little  carpenter's  tools.  When 
he  was  out  of  school  he  was  always  busy,  mak- 
ing fences  around  his  flowers,  digging  in  his 
little  plat,  called  "  Charley's  garden,"  making 
coops  for  his  chickens,  cages  for  his  white  mice, 
and  so  on.  He  would  clean  the  knives  for  us, 
and  rock  the  baby — no  longer  little  Lizzie,  who 
was  now  almost  big  enough  to  go  to  school 
herself, — but  baby  Joseph,  a  very  little  creat- 
ure, full  of  life  and  mischief.  Lizzie  was  still 
Harry's  pet.  Charley  seemed  to  care  more  for 
baby.  Lizzie  was  almost  a  "  crank,"  as  the  mod- 
ern term  has  it.  She  had  a  fretful  temper,  that 
took  offense  at  everything ;  and  she  was  a  sore 
trial  to  us,  until  Harry  came  in,  when  he  would 
soon  re-establish  good  temper  all  around.  No 
one  said  it,  but  Harry  was  still  the  favorite 
with  us  grown  folks,  as  well  as  with  Lizzie.  As 
he  grew  in  strength  and  beauty — for  he  was 
beautiful — he  grew  in  delicacy  of  manner.  We 
often  wondered  at  him,  he  was  so  polite  and 
attentive  to  everyone.  He  was  not  as  bright 
as  Charley  in  school ;  at  least  they  were  always 
found  in  the  same  class. 

Finally,  one  glorious  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi, 
Harry,  ten  years,  and  Charley,  nine  years  old, 
knelt  together  on  the  altar-steps,  in  their  aco- 
lyte suits,  and  received  their  First  Communion. 
It  was  a  lovely  June  day,  and  after  breakfast 
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we  all  went  out  to  the  Park  and  dined  there. 
We  came  back  in  time  for  Vespers,  and  our 
young  altar-boys  received  our  Blessed  Mother's 
Scapular,  and  led  the  procession  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  while  we  prayed  from  the  depths 
of  our  hearts  that  they  might  remain  faithful 
to  the  end. 

My  brother,  unfortunately,  sometimes  used 
to  "  indulge,"  as  it  is  called,  on  pay-day ;  and 
this  worried  little  Harry  a  great  deal.  On 
the  day  of  his  First  Communion,  I  believe  he 
asked  the  grace  of  sobriety  for  his  father ;  or 
else  the  grace  of  that  day  won  it  for  him. 
Anyway,  my  brother  never  relapsed  on  this 
point  again. 

Soon  after  the  boys1  First  Communion,  I  left 
my  brother's  house  to  govern  a  home  of  my 
own.  Ten  years  passed  ere  I  saw  him  again. 
My  husband  and  little  girl  were  dead,  and  I 
came  back  to  the  only  relatives  I  knew — my 
brother  and  his  family. 

I  found  Harry  a  tall,  merry-faced  fellow, 
fond  of  baseball,  of  rowing,  of  skating,  of  sing- 
ing ;  he  was  also  a  member  of  several  social 
clubs.  He  was  a  shipping-clerk  in  a  whole- 
sale grocery  house,  and  his  work  and  play  kept 
him  busy  enough.  Any  mother  might  well  be 
proud  of  him.  But  I  was  not  long  at  my 
brother's  before  I  discovered  that  the  Harry  I 
had  known  and  loved  was  gone  as  completely 
as.  if  he  had  died  in  his  childhood.  This  Harry 
never  attended  to  a  religious  duty,  and — shall 
I  say  it  ? — business  was  often  neglected  for  a 
carousal  with  boon  companions ;  but  as  yet 
his  position  was  not  lost.  His  parents  pleaded, 
commanded,  scolded,  and  prayed  in  vain.  He 
was  amiable  to  them,  and  seemed  (touched  by 
what  they  said,  but  he  kept  on.  Many  a  time 
the  father  was  tempted  to  turn  him  out  when 
he  came  home  late  and  noisy ;  but  the  old  ten- 
derness prevailed,  and  he  was  patient.  Then 
Harry  would  behave  for  a  week  or  two.  When 
such  habits  are  formed  at  twenty,  what  can  we 
expect  in  the  same  person  at  middle-age  ? 
These  thoughts  wore  on  the  parents,  and  they 
were  sadly  changed. 

Charley  was  taller  than  Harry,  quiet,  steady 
at  work  (he  was  an  assistant  book-keeper  in  a 
wholesale  dry-goods  house),  and  simply,  prac- 
tically pious.  He  gave  no  trouble.  He  was  not 
as  polished  as  his  brother,  but  he  was  at  home 
every  night,  always  ready  to  go  errands  for  his 
mother  or  sister,  or  to  help  Joseph  with  his 
arithmetic  or  grammar. 


Lizzie  had  grown  to  be  a  tall,  slim  girl,  well 
advanced  in  her  classes,  a  fair  piano-player, 
and  good-tempared, — a  wonderful  improvement 
in  her  since  her  childhood.  She  was  a  little 
mother  to  her  brothers :  she  helped  to  mend 
their  clothes,  made  their  cravats,  ran  errands 
for  them,  and  was  a  comfort  in  the  house  ;  but 
she  worshipped  Harry.  The  old  baby-prefer- 
ence for  him  had  grown  stronger  with  her 
growth.  She  was  pious,  too;  and  many  a  prayer 
and  Holy  Communion  she  offered  for  her  fa- 
vorite brother.  She  would  talk  to  him  and 
plead  with  him,  often,  alas !  now,  getting  a 
rude  answer ;  and  whenever  he  came  home  late, 
she  was  waiting  for  him,  and  would  try  to  pre- 
vent the  scoldings  his  parents  were  forced  to 
give. 

As  time  wore  on,  it  was  evident  that  Harry 
was  not  improving.  Some  of  our  acquaintances 
knew  this  fact,  though  we  never  spoke  about 
it  to  people  outside,  or  even  among  ourselves. 
Complaints  came  from  the  store  that  Harry 
was  not  faithful  to  work,  and  finally  he  was 
discharged.  The  blow  nearly  crushed  his  fa- 
ther. He,  poor  man !  worked  faithfully  and 
soberly  every  day  ;  and  he  had  had  such  great 
hopes  for  the  time  when  the  boy  would  be  of 
age.  And  this  was  the  fulfilment ! 

No  one  bore  .this  trial  as  well  as  Lizzie,  and 
still  I  believe  she  felt  it  the  most.  She  went  to 
school  every  day ;  said  little,  but,  I  am  sure, 
prayed  much.  There  was  one  young  girl  of 
her  acquaintance  in  whom  she  felt  great  confi- 
dence. (I  did  not  learn  until  long  afterwards 
the  circumstance  I  am  about  to  relate.)  One 
afternoon  Lizzie  went  to  see  her  friend  Mary. 
Mary  was  having  a  dress  fitted,  so  Lizzie  sat 
in  the  parlor  waiting  until  the  fitting  was  over. 
She  was  full  of  the  thought  of  Harry.  There 
must  come  a  crisis  soon.  What  if  he  should 
be  arrested  and  sent  to  jail !  The  thought  was 
intolerable.  She  reached  to  the  table  for  a 
book  that  would  distract  her  thoughts.  It  was 
the  Life  of  Mother  Barat.  Lizzie  had  never 
seen  a  Sacred  Heart  nun.  She  looked  at  Ma- 
dame Barat's  picture  a  minute,  and  then  opened 
the  pages  at  random.  Her  eyes  rested  on  these 
words,  one  of  Mother  Barat's  favorite  maxims : 
"Are  you  bent  on  winning  a  soul  that  you  love? 
Suffer  for  it."  Was  this  an  answer  to  her 
thoughts  ?  Lizzie  felt  a  deep  thrill  that  nearly 
took  her  breath  away.  She  had  prayed  and 
suffered,  but  she  had  made  no  sacrifice.  She 
slipped  on  her  knees  and  offered  up  her  whole 
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self  for  this  brother's  conversion.  She  did  not 
word  her  prayer:  it  was  as  if  a  sudden  light 
had  shown  her  all  she  could  and  would  bear, 
'and  she  had  given  all  undoubtingly  for  the  one 
purpose.  The  door  opened  and  Mary  came  in. 
They  talked  of  Harry,  but  Lizzie  felt  she  could 
not  tell  her  friend  her  late  experience.  The 
youiig  girls  agreed  to  begin  a  novena  for  him. 
and  then  took  leave  of  each  other. 

That  night  Lizzie  was  cheerful  and  busy. 
She  played  checkers  with  Joseph,  and  helped 
him  with  his  task.  Charley  and  the  father 
were  out ;  about  ten  o'clock  they  brought 
Harry  home  with  them.  He  relapsed  only  a 
few  times  after  this.  His  mother  would  some- 
times give  way  to  her  grief,  and  cry  long  and 
bitterly ;  then  Lizzie  would  kiss  her,  and  the 
very  grace  of  consolation  was  on  her  lips.  One 
day  she  said  :  "  Mamma,  suppose  you  tell  our 
Lord  you'll  give  Him  anything  He  wants  if 
He  changes  Harry  ?  "  The  mother  bowed  her 
head  and  made  her  sacrifice. 

The  world  laughs  at  these  statements,  and 
says  :  "  Where  is  your  answered  prayer  ?  "  But 
the  pleader  sometimes  gets  his  answer  in  a  man- 
ner so  clear  that  he  can  stand  up  boldly  and 
say  :  "  Behold  !  God  has  heard  me.  Behold  the 
answer ! " 

Christmas  was  near,  and  the  family  hoped 
Harry  would  join  them  at  Holy  Communion  ; 
but  to  all  their  pleadings  he  answered  :  "No  : 
Communion  is  not  for  me." 

"  You  did  not  say  that  when  you  were  an  al- 
tar-boy," his  mother  said. 

He  jumped  up  and  left  the  house,  and  we 
said  no  more.  A.  few  days  later  he  got  a  new 
position,  this  time  in  a  shoe-store.  His  wages 
were  small,  but  he  seemed  more  cheerful,  and 
did  not  drink. 

So  the  winter  passed,  and  we  were  looking 
forward  to  Easter.  I  noted,  but  I  thought  no 
one  else  did,  that  Charley  was  not  looking  as 
well  as  usual,  and  that  he  had  a  slight  cough. 
Perhaps  it  was  my  fancy.  But  Harry  was  not 
looking  well  either.  I  suppose  he  fretted  some, 
and  perhaps  missed  his  old  companions.  He 
did  not  go  to  parties,  or  care  for  games ;  he 
was  polite  as  he  used  to  be.  He  went  to  Mass 
on  Sunday,  because  his  mother  had  cried  so 
over  his  neglect ;  but  to  confession — never. 

As  the  spring  advanced,  I  was  sure  he  was 
changed;  he  certainly  was  thinner.  His  parents 
noted  it,  too,  and,  in  their  anxiety  about  him, 
they  almost^  overlooked  Charjey,  who  never 


complained.  And  so  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christ! 
came.  It  was  a  rainy  day,  and  Harry  had  a  pain 
in  his  chest.  He  remained  at  home  all  day,  and 
seemed  moody.  The  day  after  he  asked  Lizzie 
to  go  with  him  to  the  doctor's.  They  went,  and 
the  doctor  told  him  he  had  a  severe  cold  on 
hi*  chest,  but  it  was  nothing  serious.  What- 
ever impressed  Lizzie,  she  went  alone  to  the 
doctor's  the  next  day,  and  asked  him  to  tell 
her  the  truth  about  her  brother,  promising  to 
tell  no  one  his  opinion.  '*  He  h&<*  but  a  few 
months  to  live  ;  he  is  in  consumption.1'  When 
I  think  of  it  now  (it  was  the  doctor  who  told 
me  about  this  interview  with  Lizzie)  I  regard 
her  as  a  Christian  heroine  to  bear  this  cross  as 
she  did,  in  silence. 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


The  Priest's  Revenge. 


AN  EPISODE   OF   THE   FRENCH   REVOLUTION. 


One  day,  in  the  year  1793,  the  inhabitants 
of  Fegreac  and  the  surrounding  hamlets  were 
assembled  together  to  celebrate  one  of  the  sol- 
emn Feasts  of  the  Church.  Father  Aurain  was 
at  the  altar ;  the  holy  words  of  Consecration 
had  been  pronounced  ;  the  God  of  Heaven  was 
now  present  in  that  rustic  temple.  The  pious 
crowd  was  engaged  in  silent  adoration,  when 
suddenly  the  dreaded  sound  of  the  tocsin  re- 
sounded through  the  building.  Instantly  all 
the  men  in  the  church  sprang  to  their  feet ; 
the  women  huddled,  trembling,  together ;  the 
priest  alone  showed  no  emotion.  u  My  friends," 
he  said, "  the  Sacrifice  is  begun,  and  it  must  be 
finished.  God  is  with  us ;  let  us  pray.  Pray, 
my  brethren." 

Then,  bending  over  the  altar,  he  humbly 
struck  his  breast,  and  consumed  the  conse- 
crated elements.  Meanwhile  the  tumult  out- 
side increased  ;  some  of  the  peasants  had  has- 
tily left  the  church,  when  a  child  rushed  in, 
crying,  "  0  save  him  !  save  the  priest !  The 
soldiers  have  entered  the  village,  and  they  are 
following  close  after  me."  The  priest  took  off 
his  chasuble,  stole  and  alb.  Two  dragoons 
came  to  the  door  of  the  church ;  the  priest, 
seeing  them,  quickly  descended  the  altar-steps, 
and  passed  through  the  sacristy.  In  the  church- 
yard he  met  two  other  soldiers,  who  attempted 
to  seize  him ;  but  he  dexterously  eluded  their 
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grasp,  and,  scaling  the  low  wall  of  the  cemetery, 
reached  the  open  country.  The  soldiers  fol- 
lowed. As  he  was  strong  and  active,  he  leapt 
over  fences  and  enclosures  of  the  fields.  His 
pursuers  followed  and  were  rapidly  gaining 
upon  him,  when  he  found  himself  on  the  pre- 
cipitous hanks  of  a  river.  Without  pausing  to 
consider,  he  plunged  into  the  water  and  swam 
across.  When  he  reached  the  opposite  bank 
he  looked  back,  and  saw  one  of  the  two  sol- 
diers rushing  into  the  water  after  him. 

Continuing  his  flight,  the  priest  ascended 
the  hill  that  rose  before  him ;  he  increased  his 
speed,  and  never  paused  until  he  had  reached 
the  summit.  He  is  now  out  of  the  sight  and 
reach  of  those  who  sought  his  life ;  he  is  saved. 
But  scarcely  had  he  reflected  with  deep  thank- 
fulness on  his  escape  from  his  pursuers,  when 
a  cry  of  distress  struck  his  ear.  He  paused  and 
listened,  and  again  he  heard  the  same  piercing 
cry.  Hastily  retracing  his  steps  to  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  he  descried  one  of  the  soldiers  strug- 
gling in  the  water,  and  on  the  point  of  sinking 
to  rise  no  more.  The  priest,  who  had  ever  in- 
culcated lessons  of  charity  and  preached  for- 
giveness, who  had  taught  men  to  return  good 
for  evil,  was  not  deaf  to  the  voice  of  an  enemy 
in  distress.  With  the  same  speed  with  which 
he  had  fled  from  his  pursuer  did  he  now  hasten 
his  rescue. 

When  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  river,  the 
soldier  had  disappeared ;  the  priest  plunged 
into  the  stream,  and  dived  again  and  again  to 
seize  the  drowning  man.  At  length  he  reap- 
peared above  the  water,  bringing  back  to  land 
the  senseless  body  of  the  dragoon,  which  he 
continued  to  chafe  with  his  hands  until  anima- 
tion was  restored. 

In  a  few  moments  the  soldier  opened  his 
eyes,  and,  recognizing  the  priest  of  Fegreac,  he 
gasped  in  faint  accents,  "  What !  is  it  you  who 
have  saved  me — you  whom  I  was  pursuing, 
and  whose  life  I  had  sworn  to  take  ?  " 

"  It  is  so,"  said  the  priest,  calmly ;  "  and  now 
I  am  your  prisoner ;  I  have  now  no  power  to 
escape.  Do  you  still  wish  to  kill  me  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  die  first,"  replied  the  soldier. 
"  I  will  not  touch  a  hair  of  your  head.  But 
how  we  have  been  deceived  !  We  have  always 
been  told  that  the  priests  were  our  most  deter- 
mined enemies  :  that  they  thirsted  for  blood, 
and  breathed  nothing  but  revenge." 

"  My  good  man,"  said  the  priest,  "  you  now 
see  whether  we  only  tbirst.for  revenge.  Every 


priest,  nay,  every  Christian,  is  bound  to  forgive 
his  enemies,  and  to  requite  evil  with  good.  In 
being  able  to  save  your  life,  I  have  been  more 
than  usually  fortunate,  that  is  all :  and  I  thank 
God  for  it.  Thank  Him  also,  and  cease  to 
persecute  "those  who  believe  in  God  and  serve 
Him." 

"  Go,  go  quickly  ! "  said  the  soldier ;  "  here 
come  my  companions :  we  soldiers  can  only 
obey.  Fly  while  you  can.  I  will  go  and  meet 
them,  and  tell  them  you  have  escaped.  They 
might  not  share  my  feelings.  Adieu  !  I  shall 
never  forget  you.  Here  they  come  :  save  your- 
self!" 

And  they  separated,  never  to  meet  again. — 
Youth's  Companion. 


Alphabet  of  Proverbs. 


A  grain  of  prudence  is  worth  a  pound  of 
craft.  Boasters  are  cousins  to  liars.  Confes- 
sion of  fault  makes  half  amends.  Denying  a 
fault  doubles  it.  Envy  shooteth  at  others  and 
woundeth  herself.  Foolish  fear  doubles  dan- 
ger. God  reacheth  us  good  things  by  our  own 
hands.  He  has  worked  hard  who  has  nothing 
to  do.  It  costs  more  to  revenge  wrongs  than  to 
bear  them.  Joy  is  the  price  of  sorrow.  Knav- 
ery is  the  worst  trade.  Learning  makes  a  man 
fit  company  for  himself.  Modesty  is  a  guard 
to  virtue.  Not  to  hear  conscience  is  a  way  to 
silence  it.  One  hour  to-day  is  two  to-morrow. 
Pride  goeth  before  destruction.  Quiet  con- 
science gives  quiet  sleep.  Richest  is  he  that 
wants  least.  Some  faults  indulged  are  little 
thieves  that  let  in  greater.  Trees  that  bear 
most  hang  lowest.  Upright  walking  is  sure 
walking.  Virtue  and  happiness  are  mother  and 
daughter.  Wise  men  make  more  opportunities 
than  they  find.  You  will  never  lose  by  doing 
a  good  turn.  Zeal  without  knowledge  is  fire 
without  light. — Catholic  Times. 

EVER  at  our  sides  there  is  a  golden  life  being 
lived.  A  princely  spirit  is  there,  who  sees  God 
and  enjoys  the  bewildering  splendors  of  His 
Face  even  there  where  he  is,  nearer  to  us  than 
the  limits  of  our  outstretched  arms.  An  un- 
seen warfare  is  raging  round,  our  steps ;  but 
that  beautiful  bright  spirit  lets  not  so  much  as 
the  sound  of  it  vex  our  ears.  He  fights  for  us, 
and  asks  no  thanks,  but  hides  his  silent  victo- 
ries, and  continues  to  gaze  on  God. — Fdber, 
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No  Room  for  Me. 


BY   B.    I.   DURWARU. 


«T"HE  lowly  violet  near  the  earth 
*l*  Its  beauty  seems  to  hide, 
Yet  upward  breathes  a  fragrance  rare 
To  loftier  flowers  denied. 

u. 
The  climbing  rose  no  perfume  yields. — 

And  now  at  last  I  see, 
Thy  heart,  so  full  of  self  and  pride, 

Can  have  no  room  for  me. 


Martin  Luther  and  His  Works. 


BY    WILLIAM    FRANCIS   DENNKHY. 


\RTIN  LUTHER,  he  who  was  to  head 
the  great  revolt  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury against  the  Faith  and  Church  of 
Christ,  was  the  son  of  one  Hans  Luther,  a 
humble  iron-worker  of  Eisleben,  in  Saxony,  in 
which  place  the  future  arch-heretic  was  born 
in  November,  1483.  Certain  of  the  lineal  theo- 
logical descendants  of  the  unfortunate  apostate 
Saxon  having  thought  fit  to  celebrate  with 
much  glorification  the  fourth  centenary  of  his 
birth,  somewhat  of  public  attention,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  has  been  directed  to  the 
record  of  his  life.  A  sorry  record  surely :  a 
record  of  perjury,  sin,  blasphemy,  sacrilege, 
death  ;  and  after  death, — what  ?  Who  knows, 
or  who  can  see  what  is  beyond  the  grave  ?  And 
yet,  if  ever  man  did,  Luther — perhaps  merely 
from  his  own  self-consciousness  of  deliberate 
and  persevered  in  sin — realized  full  clearly, 
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long  before  his  death,  the  certain  after-death 
results  of  his  ill-spent  life. 

To  our  mind,  there  never  was  a  more  horri- 
ble or  painful  picture  of  hopeless  despair  than 
that  afforded  by  the  following  incident :  "  Lu- 
ther was  walking  in  the  garden  of  a  desecrated 
convent,  with  the  unhappy  partner  of  his  guilt. 
The  stars  blazed  with  extraordinary  lustre  : 
the  heavens  seemed  on  fire.  '  Do  you  see  what 
splendor  those  luminous  points  emit  ? '  said 
Catharine.  Luther  looked  up.  '  What  a  glori- 
ous light !'  he  said  ;  'it  shines  not  for  us.' 

" k  And  wherefore  ? '  returned  Bora ;  '  have 
we  lost  our  right  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? ' 

"Luther  sighed.  'Perhaps  so,' said  he,  'as 
a  punishment  for  having  left  our  convents.' 

" '  Should  we  not,  then,  return  to  them  ? ' 
said  Catharine. 

" '  It  is  too  late  :  the  cart  has  sunk  too 
deeply,'  replied  the  doctor."  *  • 

Well  may  Father  Anderdon,  referring  to 
this  appalling  conversation,  ask,  "  How  fearful 
are  the  indications  of  thought  to  which  this 
passage  admits  us  ! "  Evil  enough  ;  evil  with- 
out stint  and  without  parallel. 

Luther  worked  during  life,  but  who  on  this 
earth  will  ever  be  able  to  compute  the  length  or 
breadth  or  extent  of  the  legacy  of  evil  he  left 
after  him  ?  Who  will  ever  count  the  number 
of  lost  souls  he  hag  to  answer  for  ?  Take  any 
one  year  of  his  lifetime ;  take  any  one  year 
since  his  death  ;  try  to  enumerate  how  many 
human  and  spiritual  lives  were  blasted  therein, 
in  any  one  country,  by  the  fell  poison  of  his 
doctrines,  and  one  will  shrink  back  confounded 


*  We  quote,  as  we  shall  do  many  times  throughout 
this  short  article,  from  the  recently  published  pamphlet 
of  the  eminent  and  eloquent  Father  Anderdon,  S.  J., 
wititlt'd  "What  Sort  of  Man  was  Martin  Luther?" 
London  :  Burns  &  Gates. 
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by  the  hopeless  magnitude  of  the  task.  What, 
then,  will  one  feel  when  he  thinks  that  if  he 
could  possibly  arrive  at  this  computation,  it 
would  be  still  requisite  to  multiply  it  by  the 
nearly  four  hundred  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  Luther's  rebellion  ;  and  even  yet  again, 
proportionately,  by  the  number  of  countries 
his  doctrines  have  reached,  before  he  could  form 
even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  cloud  of  sin 
and  evil  Luther  cast  upon  the  world?  And  who, 
who  on  this  earth  of  ours,  will  ever  venture  to 
estimate  the  offence  the  apostate  monk  has  of- 
fered through  all  those  dreary,  sin-laden  four 
hundred  years  to  the  omnipotent  and  adorable 
majesty  of  God  ?  Who  will  ever  take  count  of 
the  insults  he  has  been  the  means  of  heaping 
upon  the  Virgin  Mother,  the  Queen  of  angels 
and  of  men,  the  refuge  of  the  weary  and  op- 
pressed ?  Who  will  count  the  sacrileges,  the 
martyrdoms,  the  apostasies,  the  perjuries,  the 
evil  of  every  shape  and  form  and  kind,  with 
which  he  has  literally  deluged  the  world  ?  No 
human  being  could  ever  make  computation  of 
the  terrible  total ;  and  yet  it  lives,  lives  as  the 
record  of  one  day,  in  the  ever-remembering 
memory  of  an  omnipotent  and  glorious  God. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  seems  more  than  ever 
deplorable  that  in  the  fair  German  land,  once 
the  favored  home  of  Catholicity  and  faith,  men 
are  to  be  found  daring  enough  to  venture  to 
proclaim  high  honor  to  the  bitter  enemy  of 
God,  of  truth,  of  purity,  and  right, — to  cele- 
brate with  loud  halleluiahs  the  quarto  cente- 
nary of  the  almost  demoniac  heretic.  For  al- 
most demoniac,  in  simple  truth,  was  Luther, — 
almost  so  in  his  frantic  disobedience,  in  his 
ferocious  vituperations,  in  his  appalling  blas- 
phemies, in  his  hideous  wallowing  in  sin,  and 
his  fiercely  wicked  determination  to  die  as  un- 
repentant as  he  had  lived.  And  yet  this  i-j  the 
being  whom  the  men  of  enlightened — save 
the  mark  ! — Protestant  Germany  are  about  to 
honor,  and  to  whose  miserable  memory  they 
invite  the  whole  world  to  offer  incense. 

Father  Anderdon,  in  the  able  pamphlet  to 
which  we  have  before  referred,  says,  and  says 
truly  :  "  It  is  no  pleasing  task  to  rake  among 
dead  men's  bones ;  to  expose  the  plain,  unvar- 
nished facts  of  their  lives,  and  hold  them  forth 
to  the  reprobation  of  the  living.  In  most  cases, 
this  is  not  only  hateful,  but  sinful.  It  may 
easily  involve  a  grave  sin,— one  that  all  Chris- 
tians are  bound  to  avoid.  De  mortuis  nil  nisi 
bonum,  is  a  precept  urgent  in  nineteen  cases 


out  of  twenty.  Why,  then,  is  it  now  made  the 
object  of  a  few  pages  to  show  what  sort  of  man 
Luther  really  was  ?  "  The  reverend  writer  an- 
swers equally  truly :  "  Because  others,  on  their 
part,  will  not  let  him  alone.  Because  they  in- 
sist on  exalting  him,  as  a  trustworthy  guide 
and  Christian  hero.  Because  millions  of  men, 
in  the  country  he  led  astray,  in  that  country's 
colonies,  and  also  in  this  our  native  land,  pin 
their  faith  upon  him  to-day,  and  have  done 
so  for  three  centuries  of  time.  And  because 
now,  for  our  current  year  1883,  the  Imperial 
Government  at  Berlin  has  proclaimed  the  sol- 
emn celebration  of  the  day,  four  hundred  years 
ago,  when  this  unhappy  man  first  saw  the 
light.  His  centenary  will  be  no  less  an  occa- 
sion of  assailing  truth,  than  it  will  be  the  apo- 
theosis of  deadly  error.  Both  in  Germany  and 
England  we  shall  be  hearing  all  sorts  of  fine 
things  said  about  Luther,  and  all  sorts  of  vile 
things,  equally  untrue,  against  the  Church  and 
her  doctrines,  against  the  successor  of  Cephas, 
against  the  Holy  See.  Were  it  not  for  this, 
the  name  of  Luther  might  slumber  with  the 
Albigenses  and  Turlupins  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  ;  with  Marcion,  with 
the  Gnostics  and  Antinomians,  of  primitive 
times,  whose  shame  is  long  hidden  and  forgot- 
ten under  the  dust  of  old  libraries.  His  doings 
and  writings,  his  vices,  his  coarseness,  his,  blas- 
phemies and  fury  against  God's  ordinances, 
would  no  further  affect  us  than  to  produce  a 
horror  and  an  aversion  when  we  chanced  to 
come  across  them.  He  has  long  gone  to  his 
account;  and  we,  who  are  not  his  judges,  would 
leave  him  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  weighs  all 
souls  in  an  unerring  balance.  But  Luther  is 
a  name  of  power  to-day :  a  leader  and  deluder 
of  millions  ;  and,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  the 
demon's  words  to  him,  has  caused,  and  is  caus- 
ing, the  perdition  of  multitudes  of  men.  On 
the  eleventh  of  the  coming  November,  the 
preparations  for  this  fourth  centenary,  the 
songs  and  speechifying  and  unveiling  of  stat- 
ues, and  remembrancings  of  Luther's  own  un- 
veiled discourses,  together  with  the  memories 
which  all  this  movement  will  leave  behind, 
shall  form  one  of  those  occasions  when  '  Hell 
hath  enlarged  her  soul,  and  opened  her  mouth 
without  any  bounds.'  (Isaias,  v.  14.)  Where 
would  be  the  charity  of  silence,  when  the  proc- 
lamation of  deadly  error  is  so  widespread  and 
so  loud  ?  " 
Surely  we  can  only  answer  Father  Ander- 
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don'*  question  in  one  way.  A  teacher  of  false 
doctrine,  whom  his  followers  wish  to  depict  in 
.  false  colors ;  a  leader  to  perdition,  whom  his 
followers  point  to  as  an  angel  of  light;  an 
agent  of  Satan,  whom  his  followers  describe  as 
an  apostle  of  Christ, — surely,  if  ever  it  were 
necessary  to  speak  the  truth,  it  is  in  face  oi 
such  a  falsity  as  this.  Luther  was  a  bad  priest, 
a  bad  man,  and  a  bad  theologian  ;  a  sensualist, 
a  drunkard,  and  a  liar.  He  was  the  very  re- 
verse, in  every  single  respect,  of  one  with  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  the  position  of  a  true 
teacher  of  the  faith  of  Christ. 

That  Luther  was  a  bad  priest  and  a  bad  re- 
ligious, the  record  of  his  life  makes  apparent 
to  all.  He  broke  every  vow  he  ever  took  ;  he 
laughed  at  all  discipline,  and  rioted  in  insubor- 
dination ;  he  cared  nothing  for  his  immediate 
superiors,  and  vituperated  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
in  the  most  ferocious  way.  He  could  write  to 
his  so-called  wife,  u  I  am  feeding  like  a  Bohe- 
mian, and  swilling  like  a  German";  and,  cyni- 
cally, to  a  fellow-conspirator  in  the  work  of 
heresy,  "  We  drink  excellent  wine  out  of  the 
prince's  own  cellar;  and  we  should  soon  be 
perfect  evangelists,  if  the  Gospel  would  only 
fatten  us  in  the  same  way."  As  Father  Ander- 
don  writes :  "  Here  we  have  one  who  is  not 
content  to  hide  himself  from  the  eye  of  his  fel- 
low-men. He  does  not  withdraw  at  least  his 
unit  of  transgression  from  the  sum  total  of  the 
world's  flagrant  scandals  :  he  must  needs  flaunt 
it  in  the  face  of  day.  From  the  pulpit,  the  print- 
ing-press, in  the  tavern,  he  invites  us  to  con- 
template what  he  is." 

And  yet  this  creature,  so  foul-mouthed,  so 
brazen-faced,  was  animated  by  an  inordinate 
vanity.  He  could  deliberately  assert,  "  I  am  the 
quicksilver  of  the  Lord,  diffused  through  the 
puddle,  that  is,  monachism."  "As  for  the  gift 
of  reading  the  Scriptures,  which  has  been  be- 
stowed on  me,  not  one  monk  has  received  it." 
"  I,  doctor  of  doctors,  wish  to  instruct  and  prove 
to  the  Papists,  and  cry  to  them  :  l  You  are  asses  ! 
I  glory  in  the  hatred  of  such  ignorant  fools  as 
you.  You  say  that  you  are  doctors ;  so  am  I ! 
I  can  interpret  the  Psalms  and  the  prophets  ; 
you  cannot.  I  can  translate  the  Sacred  Script- 

llnpo.  ^«rKuWpntodo.*      I    can. 

Twenty,  thirty,  forty  men  snoweu   *^^i- 

selves  at  the  foot  of  the  bastion,  which  several 

of  them  began  to  ascend  without  making  the 

slightest  noise.  A  dozen  heads,  surmounted  by 

Jjjie  tufts  peculiar  to  the  savages,  were  already 


rnous  terms.1 "  "  If  I  thought  that  God  did  not 
hear  my  prayer  "  (that  the  name  of  the  Pope 
might  be  everlastingly  condemned — Luther's 
expression  diluted),  "  I  would  address  myself 
to  the  devil." 

And  so,  undoubtedly,  he  would.  The  man — 
after  his  fall,  at  all  events, — cared  nothing  for 
prayer.  He  scoffed  at  this  holy  Christian  usage. 
"  Catharine  Bora  said  to  him  one  day :  *  Doctor, 
how  is  it  that  under  Popery  we  prayed  so  of- 
ten and  so  fervently,  and  that  now  our  prayers 
are  cold  and  infrequent  ? '  The  doctor  replied : 
4  Popery  is  the  devil's  worship,  and  the  devil 
incessantly  urges  on  his  servants  to  practise 
that  worship.' " 

May  we  quote  Father  Anderdon  yet  again  ? 
"And  they  are  going  to  crown  him  for  all  this,  at 
Berlin  !  A  great  and  intelligent  nation, — hon- 
est, upright,  straightforward,  in  many  things 
clear-sighted  enough,  but  whose  national  faults 
he  has  largely  helped  to  form, — is  now  making 
all  preparation  to  bow  down  to  him,  on  the  ap- 
proaching Feast  of  St.  Martin.  A  man  whose 
vile  utterances  they  could  not  endure  to  have 
repeated  in  their  family  circle,  or  permit  them 
to  be  spoken  before  wife  or  child — they  accept 
him  as  a  teacher  come  from  God  ;  they  revere, 
as  so  many  oracles,  his  foulest  ravings  against 
an  appointment  as  divine  as  the  creation  of 
the  visible  framework  of  the  heavens." 

It  is  difficult  to  guage  or  fathom  the  depth 
of  Luther's  presumption.  He  literally  roared 
with  Satanic  laughter  at  the  accumulated  wis- 
dom of  centuries,  and  gleefully  luxuriated  in 
his  own  keenly-felt  sense  of  self-secured  free- 
dom from  the  saving  shades  of  loving  and  holy 
obedience.  He  could  write,  knowing  well — no 
one  better — that  he  was  writing  what  was  false : 
"All  the  Fathers  fell  into  error  ;  and  those  of 
them  who  did  not  repent  before  dying,  are  lost 
eternally.  ...  St.  Gregory.  .  .  .  knew  very  lit- 
ble  about  either  Christ  or  the  Gospel,  and  was 
so  superstitious  as  to  be  easily  deceived  by  the 
devil.  ...  St.  Augustine  often  fell  into  error, 
and  cannot  be  safely  followed.  He  was  a  good, 
holy  man,  but,  like  the  other  Fathers,  did  not 
possess  the  true  Faith.  . .  .  Jerome  I  regard 
as  a  heretic.  He  wrote  many  impious  things, 
and  deserves  to  be  in  hell  rather  than  in  heaven. 
.  Chrysostoin  is  a  sorry  fellow,  an  empty 
declaimer,  who  has  filled  many  books  with  pre- 
tentious trifles.  .  .  .  Basil  is  worthless  ;  he  is  a 
monk  through  and  through  ;  and,  to  my  mind, 
he  is  of  no  weight  whatever. . . .  The  4Apol- 
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ogy'  of  Melancthon  is  superior  to  anything 
the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  not  excepting  Au- 
gustine, ever  wrote.  .  .  .  Thomas  Aquinas  is 
nothing  to  us  :  he  is  a  theological  abortion,  a 
fount  of  error,  whence  issue  all  the  heresies 
that  subvert  Gospel  teaching." 

Just  think  of  it !  On  one  side  are  Saints 
Gregory,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and 
Basil, — all  Doctors  of  the  Church  ;  and  on  the 
other,  poor,  weak-souled,  sinful,  often  much 
the  worse  for  drink,  Martin  Luther :  and  lo  ! 
Germany,  proud,  valorous,  victorious  Germany, 
is  gravely  asked  to  place  herself  anew  at  the 
feet  of  the  wretched  and  degraded  apostate  ! 

What  measure  of  success  came  to  Luther 
during  life,  what  success  his  doctrines  have 
had  since  his  death,  is  solely  ascribable  to  the 
fact  that  they  fitted  in  with  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  the  world.  How  often  are  similar  incidents 
recorded  in  history  !  We  see  men,  sometimes 
not  over-clever  or  valorous  men,  drifted  into 
high  political  or  other  place,  simply  or  chiefly 
because  they  have  seemed  to  embody  in  them- 
selves the  spirit,  or,  to  use  a  recognized  phrase, 
the  "idea,"  of  their  age.  This  was  Luther's 
case.  The  world  was  growing  insubordinate, 
intoxicated  with  pride,  greedy  of  wealth,  and 
careless  how  wealth  was  got ;  jealous  of  re- 
straint, and  disdainful  of  God's  precepts;  and  as 
Luther  was  all  this  and  more,  he  was  fitted  to 
head  the  great  revolt.  Able  to  flatter  the  great 
or  vain  ones  whose  aid  was  of  worldly  value ; 
gifted  with  the  vulgar  cunning  which  gave  him 
audacity  enough  to  rank  Melancthon — who 
would  recognize  a  divine  right  in  kings  to  com- 
mit bigamy — before  St.  Augustine  and  all  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church  ;  but  little  else  in  the 
way  of  talent  had  he.  "  It  is  not  the  man,  but 
the  license  he  proclaims:  his  reckless  hand, 
that  throws  wide  open  the  floodgates  of  human 
corruption.  Here  are  his  benefactions ;  he 
scatters  them  broadcast,  as  from  a  cornucopia. 
Hence  it  is  that '  all  the  earth  was  in  admira- 
tion after  the  beast ....  and  they  adored  the 
beast,  saying  :  Who  is  like  to  the  beast,  and 
who  shall  be  able  to  fight  with  him  ?  And 
there  was  given  to  him  a  mouth  speaking  great 
things,  and  blasphemies ;  and  he  opened  his 
mouth  unto  blasphemies  against  God,  to  blas- 
pheme His  Name  and  His  tabernacle,  and  them 
that  dwell  in  heaven.' "  * 


It  is  false  to  say  that  Luther  was  a  reformer. 
If  he  were  so,  he  were  to-day  one  of  the  honored 
ones  of  the  Church,  his  name  written  high 
upon  her  altars,  and  chanted  with  benedictions 
in  her  liturgy.  But  the  man  was  nothing  of 
the  kind  :  he  was  simply  a  revolutionist,  and 
a  revolutionist  of  a  low,  selfish,  vulgar  kind. 
Not  a  revolutionist  impelled  by  burning  sense 
of  outraged  right  or  intolerable  wrong,  but 
rather  a  revolutionist  of  the  type  of  which 
modern  times  afford  us  so  many  examples  :  one 
of  those  who  pull  down  and  destroy,  in  order 
that  they  may  elevate  themselves  ;  who  work 
to  abolish  one  system,  merely  to  supplant  it 
with  another  of  their  own  devising,  which  will 
have  themselves  for  its  centre  ;  and  who,  in 
the  name  of  outraged  freedom,  and  with  pro- 
fane glorification  of  human  liberty,  impose 
upon  a  deluded  people  the  shackles  of  a  cruel 
and  soul-destroying  tyranny.  The  Church 
has  ever  welcomed  true  reformers,  and  blessed 
with  her  choicest  benedictions  those  who,  like 
Saint  Teresa  and  Saint  John  of  the  Cross, 
brought  to  her  militant  ranks  the  reinforce- 
ments of  Christian  and  Catholic  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  discipline,  faith,  and  right  ;  but  it 
never  has  and  never  can  give  honor  to  any 
who,  like  Luther,  cry  to  their  disciples,  as  he  did, 
"  Drink,  my  friend  ;  drink  deeply  ;  make  your- 
self merry,  play  the  fool,  and  sin.  .  .  .  Follow 
my  example.  I  should  neither  eat,  drink,  nor 
enjoy  myself  so  much  at  table,  were  it  not  to 
vex  Satan.  I  wish  I  could  discover  some  new 
sin."  UA  good  bumper  of  old  wine  is  the  best 
remedy  for  quieting  the  senses."  "Sin,  sin 
mightily.  .  .  .  Whilst  we  are  in  this  world  we 
can  do  no  other  than  sin." 

We  have  quoted  much  from  Father  Ander- 
don's work,  and  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from 
concluding  this  article  with  that  inquiry  with 
which  he,  too,  concludes  his  remarks  upon  the 
miserable  and  unhappy  man  with  whose  ca- 
reer we  have  so  briefly  dealt  : 

"And,  0  Lutherans  of  Germany,  Protestants 
of  England  !  will  you  indeed  dance  round  this 
molten  calf,  this  creature  of  your  own  strong 
delusion,  and  Talmud  of  a  corrupt  tradition  of 
your  fathers  ?  " 


*  St.  Matt. ,  xvi,  18, 19.    The  entire  quotation  is  from  I 
Father  Anderdon's  pamphlet. 


L.  »_  vju.aigea  ner  soul,  and  opened  her  mouth 
without  any  bounds.'  (Isaias,  v.'  14.)  Where 
would  be  the  charity  of  silence,  when  the  proc- 
lamation of  deadly  error  is  so  widespread  and 
so  loud  ?  " 
,  Surely  we  can  onlv  auswo*-  IJI~'1 
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(CONCLUSION.) 
As  the  sentinel's  glance  fell  upon  a  mass  oi 
branches  and  leaves  some  fifty  feet  away,  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  he  perceived  a  slight  un- 
dulation of  the  soil,  which  extended  for  some 
distance.  The  uniform  motion,  which  was  very 
slight,  resembled  the  gentle  heaving  of  the 
bosom  of  a  sleeper.  The  soldier  rubbed  his 
eyes,  but  the  darkness  was  so  great  that  he 
could  see  nothing  more.  He  even  partly  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  movement  did  not  ex- 
ist. Questioning  himself  whether  he  were  not 
the  victim  of  an  optical  illusion,  he  continued 
to  lean  back  against  the  angle  of  the  bastion. 
And  yet  if  he  had  taken  a  couple  of  steps  for- 
ward, and  had  leaned  over  the  rampart,  though 
ever  so  slightly,  to  the  left,  he  would  have 
caught  sight  of  a  man  who,  holding  on  to  the 
portions  of  the  framework  that  were  not  yet 
covered,  was  climbing  up  slowly  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  curtain  and  the  flank  of  the 
bastion.  Now  the  head  of  this  individual  ap- 
pears above  the  rampart.  Between  his  teeth 
he  holds  a  long  scalping-knife.  According  as 
he  raises  his  body  higher,  he  keeps  his  head 
and  breast  stooped  down  on  the  top  of  the 
rampart,  so  as  not  to  attract  attention,  until  at 
length  he  has  drawn  his  whole  person  up.  He 
crawls  noiselessly  along  the  parapet,  and,  silent 
as  a  shadow,  creeps  towards  the  sentinel. 

The  soldier,  who  now  thought  that  he  per- 
ceived the  undulation  of  the  soil  recommencing 
and  becoming  more  marked  as  it  approached, 
thought  it  prudent  to  give  the  alarm.  He  blew 
his  fuse  to  rekindle  the  flame,  but  just  at  the 
moment  his  throat  was  seized  in  an  iron  grasp. 
Then  he  felt  a  violent  blow  on  the  breast,  and 
the  cold  steel  pierced  his  heart.  Without  a 
groan,  the  unfortunate  man  fell  dead. 

The  savage  who  had  dealt  the  blow  picked 
up  his  musket,  and,  leaning  in  the  same  posture 
that  had  been  taken  by  the  sentinel,  watched 
and  listened.  There  was  no  stir  in  the  fort. 
The  other  sentinels  had  not  been  alarmed.  He 
leaned  a  little  out  over  the  rampart,  and  twice 
imitated  the  noise  of  the  grasshopper. 

Twenty,  thirty,  forty  men  snowed  them- 
selves at  the  foot  of  the  bastion,  which  several 
of  them  began  to  ascend  without  making  the 
slightest  noise.  A  dozen  heads,  surmounted  by 
the  tufts  peculiar  to  the  savages,  were  already 


visible  at  the  top  of  the  rampart,  when  one  of 
the  climbers,  in  placing  his  hand  in  an  interstice 
of  the  posts,  knocked  down  an  auger  forgotten 
there  by  one  of  the  builders.  The  instrument 
fell  straight  down,  its  point  entering  the  head 
of  one  of  the  besieger*  who  was  just  ready  to 
begin  the  ascent.  The  man  uttered  a  cry  and 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  sentinel  on  guard  at  the 
m-xt  bastion  heard  the  noise,  raised  his  weapon, 
and  fired.  With  that  a  frightful  howl  rang 
throughout  the  forest.  It  was  the  war-cry  of 
Bear's  Claw. 

Mornac,  one  of  the  first  to  spring  to  his  feet, 
recognized  the  terrible  cry  of  the  redoubted 
chief  of  the  Agniers. 

"To  arms!  to  arms!"  was  shouted  on  all 
sides. 

There  was  a  terrible  noise,  and  the  mSlee  be- 
gan. The  twelve  Iroquois  that  had  already 
scaled  the  fort  rushed  forward,  brandishing 
their  tomahawks.  M.  de  Sorel  and  the  officers 
had  been  sleeping  under  a  high  shed  in  the 
middle  of  the  fort,  quite  close  to  the  fire.  When 
they  rushed  out,  the  savages  attacked  them 
with  their  tomahawks. 

"Carrignan  to  the  front!"  shouted  M.  de 
Sorel.  And  without  waiting,  he  charged  on 
the  assailants  with  his  officers.  Surprised  in 
their  turn  by  this  spirited  resistance,  the  sav- 
ages fell  back  some  paces.  The  fighting  was 
carried  on  at  random  in  the  dark 

"  We  shall  only  be  butchering  one  another 
in  the  dark,  unless  the  fire  is  lighted  !"  shouted 
M.  de  Sorel,  as  he  made  a  thrust  at  a  savage  by 
whom  he  was  rather  closely  pressed. 

"  I  will  attend  to  that,"  answered  Mornac, 
as  he  prepared  to  make  his  way  towards  the 
fire. 

"Hold  on,  sir!  and  let  me  attend  to  the 
fire  ! "  cried  Joncas,  in  his  loud  voice. 

The  Canadian  and  his  faithful  companion, 
Black  Fox,  placed  themselves  one  on  either 
side  of  the  chevalier.  All  three,  with  their 
heads  stooped,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  as- 
sailants, who  stood  between  them  and  the  fire. 
Their  impetus  carried  them  safely  through. 
Whilst  Mornac  and  Black  Fox  kept  the  enemy 
at  bay,  Joncas  stirred  up  the  almost  extin- 
guished brands  with  his  foot,  and,  seizing  a  dry 
fir-tree  from  the  pile,  threw  it  cmthe  fire. 

The  Iroquois  were  awara^SaF^thJ^ght  of 
bhe  fire  would  deprive  them£o^!ieirl!Nrf)ktage, 
and  they  fell  in  a  body  onflh/Acee  brare\nen. 
The  fire  suddenly  blazed  fplamrAtfl  jUJight 
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around.  Bear's  Claw  recognized  Mornac,  ut- 
tered a  yell  of  rage,  and  made  a  blow  at  him 
with  his  tomahawk.  The  Gascon  nimbly 
jumped  to  one  side,  making  a  lunge  with  his 
.sword  at  the  Iroquois  chief.  But  the  latter 
met  the  blow  with  his  axe,  and  broke  the  sword 
off  a  few  inches  from  the  handle.  Mornac, 
finding  himself  thus  disarmed,  made  a  sudden 
spring,  and  closed  with  the  savage,  who  dropped 
his  tomahawk,  and  both  men,  clenching  each 
other,  rolled  on  the  ground. 
^{Just  at  this  moment  the  soldiers  and  their 
Indian  allies,  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins, 
rushed  to  the  help  of  their  officers  and  threw 
themselves  on  the  assailants,  passing  over  Mor- 
nac and  Bear's  Claw,  who  were  tearing  each 
other  on  the  ground.  Black  Fox  and  Joncas 
were  on  their  way  to  the  assistance  of  Mornac 
when  the  soldiers  carried  them  back  into  the 
midst  of  the  fray. 

The  Iroquois  had  all  escaladed  the  fort  by  this 
time,  and  there  were  some  forty  of  them  inside 
the  fortifications.  M.  de  Sorel,  at  the  head  of 
his  soldiers,  charged  furiously.  For  some  min- 
utes the  struggle  was  terrible.  The  sword  and 
the  tomahawk  did  their  bloody  work  of  break- 
ing skulls  and  maiming  limbs.  Blood  flowed 
onfall  sides. 

The  Iroquois  were  much  inferior  in  number. 
They  had  hoped  to  take  the  French  by  sur- 
prise. It  was  not  their  custom,  nor  were  they 
strong  enough,  to  continue  a  long  fight  in 
regular  line  against  disciplined  soldiers.  They 
leaped  over  the  ramparts  and  disappeared  in 
the  woods. 

Bear's  Claw  and  Mornac,  in  rolling  over  each 
other,  tried  in  vain  to  draw  their  daggers,  and 
they  continued  to  struggle  on  the  ground. 
Bear's  Claw  became  aware  of  the  defeat  and 
flight  of  his  followers.  Mustering  all  his 
strength,  and  making  a  desperate  effort,  he  got 
the  chevalier  under,  secured  both  his  hands  in 
one  of  his,  and,  twisting  the  other  in  his  hair, 
he  began  to  drag  Mornac,  who  was  now  quite 
helpless,  towards  a  deserted  part  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, on  the  side  opposite  to  that  where  the 
fighting  was  going  on.  The  savage  got  upon 
the  parapet  and  attempted  to  raise  Mornac  af- 
ter him.  He  was  already  astride  the  rampart, 
when  the  chevalier  twined  his  legs  around  a 
post  of  the  parapet. 

tittered  the  Gascon,  "you 
may  puthe  arms^eu.t  of  me,  but  at  least  my 
trunti 


Bear's  Claw  pulled  and  tugged  with  all  his 
might.  Mornac  felt  the  sharp  corners  of  the 
wood  entering  his  flesh,  but  he  did  not  relax 
his  hold. 

"  You  will  die  here  if  you  like  it  better  ! " 
hissed  the  Iroquois  ;  "  but  die  you  shall ! " 

He  drew  his  knife  and  bent  down  towards 
Moruac,  but  he  had  not  time  to  strike  the  blow. 
He  was  seized  from  behind.  Bear's  Claw  loos- 
ened his  grasp  of  Mornac  and  attempted  to 
jump  into  the  fosse,  but  an  iron  grasp  was  fas- 
tened on  his  throat.  He  raised  his  knife,  and 
with  a  sudden  twist  of  his  body  thrust  it  into 
his  adversary's  breast,  but  the  latter  did  not 
loosen  his  grip.  It  was  Black  Fox. 

Bear's  Claw  was  about  to  strike  a  second 
blow  when  Mornac,  Joncas,  and  three  Hurons 
fell  upon  him  and  threw  him  down  upon  the 
parapet.  Whilst  they  were  striving  to  bind 
him,  Bear's  Claw  heaped  insults  upon  his  cap- 
tors and  bit  at  them  like  a  mad  dog.  They  at 
length  managed  to  secure  him. 

" Are  you  wounded  ?  "  asked  Joncas,  turning 
to  Mornac. 

"  No  :  only  some  bites  from  that  dog,  and  a 
few  scratches  of  his  nails,  which  will  wear  out 
in  a  couple  of  days." 

"Are  you  hurt,  chief  ?  "  asked  the  Canadian 
of  Black  Fox. 

The  latter  was  leaning  against  the  curtain. 
He  pressed  his  hand  on  his  right  breast,  from 
which  blood  was  flowing. 

"  The  knife  of  the  Iroquois  ! "  he  answered. 

"Quick!  the  surgeon!"  cried  Mornac,  start- 
ing at  once  in  search  of  the  medical  man. 

"Let  a  general  discharge  of  the  guns  be 
made,"  commanded  M.  de  Sorel. 

The  soldiers  mounted  the  parapets  and  fired 
in  all  directions.  A  hundred  simultaneous 
flashes  made  the  forest  seem  for  a  moment  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  fire.  The  balls 
whistled  through  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
the  trees,  and  cries  of  terror  or  of  pain  were 
heard  from  the  fugitives,  who  plunged  deeper 
into  the  forest. 

The  fire  was  stirred  up  afresh,  and  the  French 
looked  around  to  count  their  losses.  Besides 
the  sentinel,  whose  corpse  was  found  where 
he  had  fallen,  two  soldiers  had  been  killed. 
Ten  others  were  wounded,  most  of  them  only 
slightly.  Fifteen  Iroquois  were  found  dead 
within  the  fort. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  was  spent  in  at- 
tending to  the  wounded,  and  resting  from  the 
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fatigues  of  the  combat.  At  the  break  of  day 
M.  de  Sorel,  who  had  retired  to  take  some  re- 
pose, was  called  up  by  the  officer  of  the  watch. 
He  came  to  report  to  the  commander  that  the 
Hunni s  and  Algonquins,  most  of  whom  were 
yet  pagans,  were  preparing  to  torture  the  Iro- 
quois  chief. 

The  commander  rose  hastily  and  came  out. 
He  saw  the  savage  allies  gathered  around 
Bear's  Claw,  engaged  in  fastening  him  to  a 
stake,  which  they  had  set  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  fort.  M.  de  Sorel  approached  and  begged 
them  to  desist.  The  savages  were  silent  at  first, 
and  then  began  to  murmur.  The  commander 
insisted,  and  represented  to  them  that  their  cus- 
tom of  treating  their  prisoners  in  such  a  man- 
ner was  wicked,  as  well  as  cruel.  One  of  the  In- 
dians advanced  to  M.  de  Sorel,  and,  in  a  voice 
deep  and  tremulous  with  emotion,  addressed 
him  thus:  "  Does  the  white  captain  know  Black 
Fox  ?  Do  you  know  that  he  has  always  been 
the  white  man's  friend  ?  Do  you  know  that 
Bear's  Claw,  that  bloodthirsty  Ircquois  whom 
we  have  bound  there,  butchered  Black  Fox's 
wife  and  six  children  ?  Do  you  know  that 
Bear's  Claw  with  his  own  hands  murdered  the 
black  gowns  Echon  and  Achiendase  ?  Do  you 
know  that  this  very  night  he  has  stabbed  Black 
Fox  himself,  who  is  now  dying  not  far  away  ? 
Do  you  know  that  he  [Bear's  Claw]  has  caused 
the  ruin  of  our  nation  ?  This  man  must  die  !" 

44  He  must  die  !"  repeated  the  allied  savages, 
in  a  manner  that  showed  they  would  not  be 
contradicted.  M.  de  Sorel  perceived  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  oppose  them,  and  he 
could  gain  but  little,  if  anything,  by  so  doing. 
Moreover,  the  captive  well  deserved  death,  on 
any  one  of  the  various  scores  with  which  he 
was  so  justly  charged. 

44  Well,  then,"  he  cried,  "  since  you  take  the 
execution  upon  yourselves,  we  wash  our  hands 
of  the  matter ;  but  this  fort  is  the  property  of 
the  King  of  France,  who  allows  no  cruelties 
to  be  perpetrated  on  his  grounds,  not  even  on 
the  greatest  criminals.  Therefore,  remove  your 
prisoner  outside  of  the  intrench  men  ts." 

The  savages  at  once  seized  Bear's  Claw  by  the 
shoulders  and  feet  and  carried  him  out.  Some 
of  them  went  to  summon  Black  Fox  to  wit- 

Iness  the  tortures  about  to  be  inflicted  on  his 
enemy.  For  a  savage,  no  sight  could  be  more 
gratifying.  They  found  the  Huron  chief  much 
weakened  by  loss  of  blood,  but  still  in  the  full 
possession  of  all  his  faculties.  He  knew  that  his 


days  were  numbered,  and  his  thoughts  were 
turned  towards  the  happy  home  above  the 
stars,  of  which  his  friends,  the  black  gowns, had 
so  often  spoken  to  him,  and  where  he  hoped 
to  meet  his  Star  Flower  and  his  children. 

44  Come,  my  father,"  said  one  of  the  savages 
to  him  ;  "come  and  feast  your  eyes  on  the  tor- 
ments of  the  murderer  of  your  family,  of  the 
enemy  of  our  nation." 

44 Ah!  my  children,"  said  the  dying  chit-f, 
44  our  ancestors  taught  us  that  it  was  noble  to 
torture  our  foes  captured  in  war,  but  I  have 
learned  a  better  lesson  from  the  black  gowns. 
Look  at  this  crucifix,  which  I  always  wear  next 
my  heart.  Does  it  not  tell  us  of  Him  who  said  : 
' Father,  forgive  them'?  My  children,  I  have 
often  led  you  to  battle  against  the  enemies  of 
our  country,  and  during  the  fight  none  struck 
heavier  or  quicker  blows  than  Black  Fox. 
Black  Fox  never  shrank  from  the  front  of  bat- 
tle ;  and  where  danger  was  thickest,  there  wa9 
he  to  be  found.  But  when  the  battle  was  over, 
you  can  bear  me  witness  that  I  never  looked 
with  pleasure  on  the  torture  of  our  foes.  Oh  ! 
desist  from  your  design.  I  have  not  many 
hours  now  to  live,  but  let  my  last  moments  be 
cheered  by  the  thought  that  my  children  have 
not  refused  my  last  request." 

The  voice  of  the  dying  chief  was  so  earnest 
and  persuasive  that  it  made  an  evident  impres- 
sion on  his  audience.  However,  after  listening 
to  his  words  for  some  time  longer,  some  of  them 
withdrew. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  harrow  our  readers 
by  a  minute  description  of  the  diabolical  tor- 
tures inflicted  on  Bear's  Claw.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  he  was  made  to  endure  the  agonies  of 
a  lingering  death,  with  all  those  atrocities  of 
which  the  Indians  are  such  practised  masters. 
He  continued  fierce  and  abusive  to  his  perse- 
cutors to  the  very  last.  Even  when  his  hands 
and  feet  were  cut  off,  joint  by  joint,  and  he  was 
flung  a  helpless  trunk  into  the  fire,  he  raised 
himself  up  in  the  midst  of  the  blaze  to  hurl  de- 
fiance at  his  tormentor?.  But  just  at  this  mo- 
ment a  bullet,  directed  by  some  merciful  eye 
from  the  fort,  crashed  through  his  forehead,  and 
he  fell  back  a  corpse  in  the  midst  of  the  flames. 

The  death  of  Black  Fox  occurred  almost  at 
the  same  moment.  With  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
his  crucifix  (which  was  held  before  him  by  his 
friend  Joncas),  and,  with  the  names  of  Jesus  and 
Mary  on  his  lips,  he  passed  into  the  light  of  his 
Redeemer's  presence. 
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THE  MIRACLE  OF  THE  ASSUMPTION. 
XV. 

The  pilgrims  that  came  to  Lourdes  on  the 
approach  of  the  Assumption  were  not  slow  in 
remarking  this  infirm  priest  and  the  youthful 
appearance  which  he  retained  in  spite  of  his 
suffering.  At  any  hour  of  the  day  he  might  be 
seen  in  his  little  carriage,  either  at  the  Crypt,  or 
under  the  arches  of  the  Rocks  of  Massabielle, 
or  on  the  road  to  the  Grotto — we  were  going  to 
say,  and  very  justly,  on  the  Sacred  Way.  Every- 
one was  interested  in  him,  and  felt  pity  and 
compassion  for  this  willing  workman,  who  for 
so  many  years  had  been  unable  to  labor  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord.  And  Christian  souls, 
who  had  come  to  invoke  in  their  own  behalf 
the  intervention  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  prayed 
too  for  this  unknown  priest.  How  many  pray- 
erful alms  are  thus  bestowed  at  Lourdes,  which 
are  hid  from  mortal  sight,  until  the  dark  clouds 
that  veil  the  mysteries  of  life  shall  have  been 
dispersed,  and  the  light  of  eternity  shines  forth 
upon  all ! 

"What!  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  not  yet 
cured  you  ?  "  said  the  Cure  of  Lourdes  to  the 
Abbe*  de  Musy,  when,  two  days  aiter  his  first 
visit,  he  went  again  to  see  him.  "  I  am  cer- 
tainly going  to  quarrel  with  her,"  he  added, 
smiling  at  his  own  threat,  and  speaking  with  a 
familiarity  which  seems  surprising,  but  which 
has  been  permitted  to  men  of  God,  from  Job  and 
David  to  Vincent  Ferrer  and  the  Cure  d'Ars. 

The  manner  of  the  Abbe"  Peyramale,  his  con- 
fidence, his  perfect  faith,  the  promise  of  his 
prayers,  gave  renewed  hope  to  the  soul  of  the 
invalid  and  his  companion.  They  said  one  to 
the  other  :  "  We  have  in  him  an  advocate  with 
Mary." 

But  he  was  not  their  only  friend.  Every 
morning  at  the  Crypt,  assisting  at  the  same 
Mass,  the  Abbe  de  Musy  met  little  Peter  ;  at  the 
Piscina,  on  the  streets,  at  the  Grotto,  they  met 
again.  These  two,  equally  suffering,  equally 
innocent,  were  brought  together,  and  consoled 
each  other.  The  conversation  of  the  priest 
charmed  the  child:  the  sight  of  the  suffering  lit- 
tle angel  edified  and  animated  the  priest.  They 
were  united  in  friendship,  and  each  prayed  for 


the  other  with  greater  fervor  than  for  himself. 
At  the  Piscina,  the  one  of  these  two  friends 
that  came  first  kept  a  place  for  the  other.  Lit- 
tle Peter  never  left  it  until  the  Abbe"  Antoine 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  Abbe"  de  Musy 
was  accustomed  to  remain  until  he  heard  the 
sweet  voice  of  little  Peter  crying  outside :  "  I 
am  here." 

Strange  friendship,  between  these  two  af- 
flicted ones,  who,  a  week  before,  had  been  un- 
known to  each  other,  and  who,  coming  to  the 
Grotto  from  opposite  extremes,  had  become, 
beneath  the  influence  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes, 
like  old  friends,  and  members  of  the  same  fam- 
ily. Cor  unum  et  anima  una. 

The  one  was  a  patrician  of  the  highest  rank ; 
the  other  was  the  son  of  a  poor  shoemaker  from 
the  environs  of  Pau.  One  was  a  priest,  learned, 
and  in  the  prime  of  life ;  the  other  was  a  child, 
entirely  ignorant  of  all  human  knowledge. 
The  one  had  the  dread  responsibility  of  riches  ; 
the  other,  besides  the  burden  of  sickness,  bore 
the  cruel  weight  of  poverty.  But  contrasts 
like  these,  which  engender  dissensions  in  God- 
less societies,  harmonize  together  most  beauti- 
fully in  the  sublime  unity  of  Christian  love. 
And  thus  it  was  that  before  the  Altar  of  God 
and  before  the  statue  of  our  Heavenly  Mother 
a  sublime  friendship  was  formed  between  these 
two  souls,  or  rather  between  these  three  souls  ; 
for  little  Peter's  father,  Pierre  Rochon,  the  vil- 
lage shoemaker,  shared  the  noble  sentiments 
of  his  son,  and  was  worthy  of  such  a  child. 

XVI. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  a  paralytic  woman 
was  suddenly  cured  at  the  Grotto.  A  few  hours 
afterwards,  meeting  the  Abbe  Antoine,  she  said 
to  him,  encouragingly  :  "  Have  confidence.  It 
is  my  turn  to-day  :  to-morrow  it  will  be  your 
friend's.  I  hope  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  will 
hear  and  grant  your  prayers  on  her  glorious 
festival." 

The  next  day  was  indeed  the  Festival  of  the 
Assumption,  on  which  the  Church  celebrates 
the  triumphant  entry  of  the  Mother  of  Jesus 
Christ  into  the  kingdom  of  her  Son. 

Like  the  rising  sun  as  it  lights  up  the  east- 
ern horizon,  and  gradually  brings  on  the  light 
of  day,  so  within  the  soul  of  the  invalid  priest 
the  mists  of  doubt  were  being  gradually  dis- 
pelled beneath  the  rays  of  hope  ;  and  his  faith 
became  like  that  of  which  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  spoke  when  He  said  :  Si  potes  credere, 
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possibilia  sunt  credenti, — "If  thou  hast 
faith,  all  things  are  possible  to  him  believing/1 
And,  whether  an  illusion  or  reality,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  now  he  lived  within  an  atmosphere 
of  a  miracle. 

Already  did  this  captive  by  disease  cry  out 
"Freedom!"  just  as  Columbus,  long  before 
him,  had  exclaimed  :  "  Land  !  land  ! "  even  be- 
fore his  bodily  eyes  perceived  the  continent, 
bounded  by  its  immeasurable  horizon.  His 
trembling  lips  had  uttered  the  words :  "  To- 
morrow !  to-morrow !  Oh !  if  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  will  cure  little  Peter  !  And  if  she  will 
cure  me,  too,  if  such  be  her  holy  will ! " 

The  vigil  of  the  15th  of  August  was  passed 
without  sleep  by  the  two  priests  :  they  spent 
the  whole  night  in  prayer.  The  stars  shone 
brilliantly  in  the  immense  and  silent  heavens; 
and  here  and  there  under  the  arches  of  clois- 
tered chapels  where  religious  were  gathered 
together  for  the  midnight  Office, — in  solitary 
chambers,  where  Christian  piety  watched  over 
the  sick  and  dying, — on  the  couches  of  the  just, 
whom  sleeplessness  had  visited, — in  thousands 
and  thousands  of  spots  on  the  sleeping  world, 
numbers  of  souls  were  lighted  up  like  suns  in 
the  burning  flames  of  prayer,  and  gladdened 
the  eyes  of  the  angels.  Ecce  nunc  benedicite 
Dominum  omnes  servi  Domini.  .  .  .  In  nocti- 
bus  extollite  manus  vestras  in  sancta  et  benedi- 
cite Dominum, — "Behold,  now  the  time  has 
come.  Bless  the  Lord,  ye  servants  of  the 
Lord.  .  .  .  Raise  your  hands  by  night  to  the 
holy  vault :  bless,  bless  the  Lord."  And  thus 
the  rapid  hours  glided  by ;  and  when  from 
the  belfry  of  the  parish  church  and  the  Basilica 
was  heard  the  joyous  carol  of  silvery  bells  an- 
nouncing tne  dawn  of  the  great  Feast,  one  of 
the  priests  said  to  his  companion :  "  How 
quickly  the  night  has  passed!"  Whilst  re- 
flecting and  conversing  upon  the  things  of 
eternity  they  felt  not  the  flight  of  time. 

Just  then  the  sound  of  bells  of  fast  driven 
horses  broke  the  silence  of  the  Rue  de  la  Grotte, 
and  the  carriage,  ordered  the  evening  before, 
stopped  at  the  door  of  the  house. 

"It  is  time  to  go,"  said  the  Abbe  de  Musy, 
with  emotion.  "  The  Cur6  of  Lourdes  is  to  say 
Mass  now,  and  the  Memento  is  for  us.  Ah  ! 
what  will  to-day  bring  ?" 

If  at  that  moment,  over  hills  and  valleys, 
rivers  and  mountains,  dense  forests  and  vast 
plains,  the  eye  could  penetrate  into  the  silent 
chapel  of  a  castle  in  the  environs  of  Autun,  it 


would  there  have  beheld,  by  the  uncertain  light 
of  the  rising  sun,  a  lady  with  silvered  hair, — a 
mother,  prostrate  before  God ;  and  who,  too, 
trembling  between  hope  and  fear,  murmured 
the  words  :  "What  will  to-day  bring  ?" 

XVII. 

All  the  good  people  of  Digoine  were  present 
in  spirit  at  Lourdes.  With  what  fervor  did 
they  follow  the  novena  !  with  what  eagerness 
did  they  read  the  letters  received  daily  from 
the  Abbe  Antoine  informing  them  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  dear  absent  one  ! 

Even  though  faith  should  be  destroyed  in 
the  whole  world  besides,  it  would  yet  be  found 
strong  and  active  in  the  hearts  of  mothers. 
Madame  de  Musy  never  doubted. 

"Yes,  my  child,"  she  said,  the  first  day,  to 
Genevieve,  with  a  tone  of  certainty  which  re- 
pelled any  objection ;  "  yes,  my  daughter  :  he 
will  be  miraculously  cured,  and  we  shall  see  it 
with  our  own  eyes." 

And  each  moment  of  time,  as  it  glided  by, 
increased  within  her  this  extraordinary  confi- 
dence,— no  doubt,  admirable  in  principle,  but, 
practically,  as  terrifying  as  the  thoughtless 
antics  of  a  child  swinging  over  the  edge  of  a 
frightful  abyss.  What  would  become  of  her 
if  the  branch  or  the  rope  should  break  ?  And 
such  proportions  did  this  confidence  assume, 
that  Madame  de  Musy,  in  conversations  with 
her  friends,  used  to  speak  of  the  cure  of  her  son 
as  of  an  accomplished  fact. 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  thought  created 
within  her  feelings  of  fear  as  well  as  of  hope. 
It  seemed  to  her  as  though  this  expected  cure 
would  bring  on  a  terrible  separation,  when  it 
would  proclaim  the  entrance  of  her  son  into  a 
new  world,  where  she  could  not  follow.  She 
recalled  the  mysterious  words  of  our  Lord  ad- 
dressed to  Mary  Magdalen  after  His  resurrec- 
tion from  the  tomb:  Noli  me  tangere I — "Do 
not  touch  Me."  Their  former  relations  no 
longer  existed. 

"What  a  prodigy,"  she  would  often  repeat, 
"  will  be  that  resurrection  for  him  !  I  fear  to 
speak  of  him.  I  cannot  dare  to  treat  him  as 
before." 

"  But,  mother,  that  will  only  afflict  him." 

"  But  think  of  the  change  it  will  make  in 
him  !  It  will  be  just  as  if  he  were  created  anew. 
God  will  form  his  bones,  and  clothe  them  again 
with  the  slime  of  the  earth,  as  He  did  those  of 
Adam.  Like  Moses  on  his  return  from  Mount 
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Horeb,  his  countenance  will  reflect  the  glory 
of  the  Holy  of  holies.  I  shall  fear  to  look 
upon  him,  and  already  I  feel  my  knees  weak 
and  trembling." 

Thus,  at  times,  the  shades  of  melancholy 
clouded  the  bright  rays  of  hope,  not  unlike 
the  misty  flakes  which  one  sees  coursing  the 
summer  sky.  "He  will  be  the  son  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,"  she  would  say,  thoughtfully. 
"  Will  he  be  any  longer  mine  ?  "  But  these 
light  mists  soon  disssolved  beneath  the  sunshine 
of  her  accustomed  tranquillity,  and  naught 
troubled  the  sky  of  her  joy. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  the  vigil  of  the  As- 
sumption, she  said :  "  Now,  he  is  going  to  be 
cured  !  What  happiness  !  Oh,  my  poor  child, 
how  well  thou  hast  deserved  this  reward ! 
What  virtue,  what  patience,  thou  hast  shown  ! 
Not  a  single  complaint  for  twenty-two  long 
years  ! " 

"  Oh,  dear  mother ! "  exclaimed  Genevieve, 
with  a  kind  of  terror,  "  you  must  not  expect 
too  much.  Suppose  he  should  come  back  from 
Lourdes  without  being  cured  ! " 

Madame  de  Musy  pressed  her  daughter's  arm, 
and,  with  a  voice  low,  broken,  and  restrained, 
said  to  her,  in  a  tone  which  made  her  tremble : 
"  I  am  sure  he  will  be  cured.  To-morrow — to- 
morrow will  be  the  sixth  day — I  shall  receive 
a  despatch  from  Lourdes.  To-morrow  morn- 
ing he  will  be  cured  ! " 

"And  her  eyes,"  said  Mile.  Genevieve,  when 
relating  this  incident,  "  bore  an  expression  of 
heavenly  ecstasy.  I  myself  was  persuaded  that 
the  despatch  which  she  announced  and  ex- 
pected with  such  certainty  would  find  her  fully 
prepared." 

Alas  !  Providence,  in  its  inscrutable  designs, 
was  disposing  of  things  in  a  manner  far  differ- 
ent from  what  had  been  anticipated. 

On  that  evening  a  friend  of  the  family  ar- 
rived at  Digoine.  It  was  the  Abb6  Bourbonne, 
Chaplain  of  the  Visitation  Convent  at  Paris. 

After  a  restless  night,  a  night  passed  with- 
out sleep,  and  in  prayer,  Madame  de  Musy  arose 
before  daybreak.  "This  is  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption,"  she  said  to*  herself ;  "  this  is  the 
triumph  of  a  Mother,  the  Mother  of  mothers, 
the  Mother  of  Jesus  Christ.  Once,  on  Calvary's 
height,  she  held  in  her  arms  the  lifeless  Body 
of  her  Son  ;  to-day,  after  seeing  Him  rise  glo- 
rious, she  possesses  Him  again  and  forever  in 
all  the  plenitude  of  His  Human  and  Divine 
life,  reigning  over  heaven  and  earth.  Oh,  my 


God  !  can  it  be  that  I,  unworthy  as  I  am,  that  I, 
too,  am  about  to  share  in  a  similar  happiness  ! " 

Thus  ran  her  thoughts.  Some  words,  which 
had  escaped  her  lips  on  the  day  before,  created 
the  suspicion  that  she  had  offered  her  own  life 
to  obtain  that  of  her  son.  Touching  and  fear- 
ful exchange ! 

On  going  down  to  the  chapel,  she  met  the 
Abbe"  Bourbonne,  who  had,  like  herself,  come 
there  to  pray.  She  wished  to  confess  before 
going  to  Communion  on  that  day,  for  she  felt, 
as  it  were,  threatened  by  some  happiness,  not 
unmixed  with  dread,  and  she  needed  every 
strength  from  Heaven  to  support  the  great  joy. 
She  then  aroused  her  husband  and  children, 
wishing  that  on  the  dawn  of  this  great  Feast 
they  should  invoke  the  blessing  of  God  on  the 
dear  absent  one  still  present  to  their  hearts. 

"  To  prayer  !  to  prayer  ! "  she  cried. 

Whenever  there  was  a  special  work  in  which 
she  wished  to  engage,  she  summoned  them 
to  prayer,  as  laborers  would  be  called  to  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  life. 

The  Abbe  Bourbonne  preached  at  the  parish 
church,  and  asked  prayers  in  behalf  of  the 
invalid  priest,  the  father  of  the  poor,  who  had 
gone  to  the  miraculous  spot  in  search  of  a  cure. 
These  poor  country  people  wept,  and,  falling 
on  their  knees,  recited  the  Our  Father  and  the 
Hail  Mary  in  behalf  of  one  whom  all  called 
"Good  Mr.  Victor,"  and  whom  some,  fright- 
ened at  such  a  journey,  believed  they  should 
never  see  again. 

From  time  to  time  Madame  de  Musy  looked 
out  from  her  window  in  the  direction  of  Epiuac, 
which  was  the  nearest  telegraph  station,  about 
eight  miles  from  Digoine.  But  the  hours 
passed  by,  and  no  messenger  came. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  Abbe  de  Musy. 

XVIII. 

Notwithstanding  the  early  hour,  the  nave 
of  the  Basilica  was  already  filled  with  the  faith- 
ful gathered  to  celebrate  the  grand  Feast.  The 
two  priests  went  to  the  Crypt.  Some  few  per- 
sons were  there  at  the  time,  among  them  poor 
little  Peter  and  his  father  in  their  accustomed 
place. 

The  high  altar,  consecrated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  was  free.  After  having  led  the  infirm 
priest  in  his  rolling-chair  to  the  side  of  little 
Peter,  the  Abb6  Antoine,  as  on  the  preceding 
days,  but  with  increased  fervor  and  confidence, 
offered  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  for  the  intention 
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of  his  benefactor  and  friend.  At  the  time  of 
Communion,  he  brought  him  the  Body  of  the 
Lord  ;  and  little  Peter,  extended  on  his  father's 
breast,  as  we  have  already  described,  was  pre- 
sented before  the  altar,  and  received,  too,  the 
Bread  of  Life. 

Mass  was  over.  In  spite  of  so  many  fervent 
invocations  and  so  many  happy  presentiments, 
nothing  occurred  that  had  been  prayed  for  and 
expected.  Neither  of  these  two  invalids  was 
either  cured  or  relieved.  The  Queen  of  Heaven 
seemed  to  be  deaf  to  all  supplications  from 
earth. 

The  Abbe"  Antoine,  striving  to  be  resigned, 
said,  and  very  reasonably,  that  a  miracle,  by 
its  nature,  was  an  exceptional  fact  even  at 
Lourdes,  and  that  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother 
were  not  less  merciful  in  refusing  than  in 
granting  such  an  exception  in  response  to  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful ;  and  from  this  deep  rea- 
soning he  derived  the  consolation  of  which  his 
afflicted  heart  was  in  need. 

As  to  the  two  companions  in  suffering  whom 
faith  had  led  to  this  blessed  spot,  they  had 
communicated,  and  had  left  behind  them  all 
thought  of  self.  Entirely  absorbed  and  rav- 
ished with  the  reception  of  their  divine  Guest, 
they  had  lost  sight  of  all  ulterior  hope,  and  the 
bitter  feeling  of  disappointment  had  not  en- 
tered their  souls. 

They  assisted  at  a  Mass  of  thanksgiving, 
after  which  the  father  of  little  Peter  took  his 
child  in  his  arms  to  bathe  him  in  the  Piscina. 

"Peter,"  said  the  Abbe*  de  Musy,  "do  not 
wait  for  me  at  the  Piscina  this  morning.  I  am 
going  to  hear  another  Mass,  which  will  soon 
begin."  And  he  resumed  his  prayer. 

XIX. 

Like  Rome,  Lourdes  is  a  meeting-place  for 
the  whole  world.  New  acquaintances  are 
formed  there,  and  old  friends  are  encountered. 
In  the  supernatural  order,  the  miracle  mani- 
fests itself ;  in  t  le  natural  order,  the  unex- 
pected is  usually  met. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  priest  who 
ascended  the  altar  to  celebrate  this  third  Mass 
was  a  former  professor  of  the  Abbe"  de  Musy 
at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice — the  Abbe"  Dom- 
inic Sire,  who  had  arrived  at  Lourdes  the  even- 
ing before.* 

•  We  will  state  here  briefly  that  thia  priest  had  con- 
secrated his  life  to  the  glory  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
eption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  for  whom  he  had  a  child- 


U0n  that  day,"  he  said  afterwards,  "I  did 
not  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice  either  for  myself 
or  for  any  soul  in  particular.  Without  desig- 
nating any  one,  I  offered  it  for  the  maternal  in- 
tention of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  beseeching  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  to  apply  the  merits  of  the 
Sacrifice,  for  her  greater  glory,  to  the  one 
whom  she  should  choose."  The  Able  Antoine 
served  the  Mass. 

In  the  priest,  who  walked  the  sanctuary  with 
such  dignity,  the  Abbe*  de  Musy  did  not  recog- 
nize his  former  beloved  professor.  Seated  in 
his  rolling-chair,  he  meditated  on  the  vari- 
ous texts  brought  to  his  ear  by  the  clear,  ring- 
ing voice  of  the  celebrant.  The  sick  priest 
listened  attentively  to  the  reading  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  the  concluding  words  were  those  on 
one  occasion  addressed  by  our  Lord  to  His 
eager  hostess, — divine  words  destined  to  calm, 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  troubles  of  this  transi- 
tory life.  Martha !  Martha  !  sollicita  es  et  tur- 
baris  erga  plurima.  Porro  unum  est  neces- 
sarium :  Maria  optimam  partem  elegit  qucR  non 
auferetur  ab  ea, — "Martha  !  Martha  !  thou  art 
careful  and  art  troubled  about  many  things. 
But  one  thing  is  necessary ;  Mary  hath  chosen 
the  best  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  from 
her."* 

"What !"  said  the  paralyzed  priest;  " I  have 
Mary's  part,  and  shall  I  be  troubled  because  I 
have  not  that  of  Martha  ?  I  am  a  Christian. 
I  am  consecrated  to  God.  Every  day  it  is  per- 
mitted me  to  entertain  my  Lord  coming  into 
my  breast.  Can  I  ask  for  more  ?  " 

At  the  altar  all  was  silent.  The  priest  was 
reading,  in  a  low  voice,  the  prayer  called  the 
Secret,  which  was  as  follows  :  "  May  the  prayer, 
0  Lord,  of  the  Mother  of  God,  come  to  the  aid 
of  Thy  people,  in  order  that  tee  here  below  may 


*  Gospel  for  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption. 

like  and  filial  devotion.  None  felt  more  joy  than  he  at 
the  definition  of  this  great  dogma  ;  and  it  was  his  heart- 
felt desire  that  the  whole  world  should  re-echo  the 
words  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  proclaiming  the  spot- 
less purity  of  the  Mother  of  God.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  thought,  he  had  translations  of  the  Papal  Bull, 
handsomely  illuminated,  made  in  every  language  of 
the  known  world.  Some  of  these  copies  were  made  on 
Egyptian  papyrus,  others  on  the  silken  leaves  of  China, 
others  on  the  ivory  tablets  of  Hindostan,  and  others 
again  on  the  finest  and  most  costly  paper  of  Europe 
and  America.  These  cosmopolitan  translations  form  a 
collection  unequalled  in  the  world,  and  were  presented 
to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  by  the  Abbe  Sire. 
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feel  that  she,  whom  we  know  departed  this  life 
to  satisfy  the  condition  of  our  mortality,  in- 
tercedes for  us  with  Thee  in  Thy  heavenly  glory. 
Amen."* 

Such  was  the  petition  which  at  that  mo- 
ment the  priest  addressed  to  Heaven  in  the 
name  of  the  Church.  And  the  great  Sacrifice 
continued. 

Nothing  extraordinary  appeared  to  have 
taken  place  among  the  devout  souls  who  prayed 
beneath  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  Crypt.  And 
yet,  at  the  cry  for  help  sent  forth  to  the  au- 
gust Virgin,  in  order  that,  said  the  liturgical 
prayer,  we  may  feel  here  below  that  in  heaven 
and  before  God  she  intercedes  for  us, — to  this 
cry  for  help  sent  up  to  the  Mother  of  Jesus 
Christ,  another  voice  besides  that  of  the  deacon 
or  people  had  responded,  Amen — So  be  it, — a 
voice  which  no  human  ear  had  heard,  but 
which,  when  it  speaks,  penetrates  to  the  high- 
est heavens. 

Seated  behind  the  pillar,  which  hid  him  from 
the  sight  of  those  around,  the  pilgrim  of  Di- 
goine  had  forgotten  the  things  of  earth,  and, 
as  it  were,  rested  on  the  bosom  of  his  Lord. 

The  words  Sursum  corda  !  pronounced  aloud, 
brought  him  back  to  consciousness  of  the  pres- 
ent. But  how  can  we  describe  his  feelings  ! 
On  coming  to  himself,  he  felt  the  irresistible 
conviction  that  he  could  rise,  stand  erect,  and 
walk  ;  that  his  sight  had  been  perfectly  re- 
stored ;  that  all  the  evils  with  which  he  had 
been  afflicted  for  so  many  years  had  now  sud- 
denly and  forever  disappeared. 

There  had  been  no  weakness,  no  agitation, 
no  trembling, — nothing  of  the  kind  had  taken 
place.  He  simply  found  himself  all  at  once — 
we  were  going  to  say  he  awoke — in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  perfect  health.  The  miraculous 
grace  had  penetrated  his  whole  being,  without 
his  having  perceived  it,  just  as  the  light  pene- 
trating the  chamber  of  a  sleeping  man.  He 
had  gone  to  rest  in  darkness,  and  awoke  in  the 
full  light  of  day.  Sweetly  breaking  through 
the  dark  shades  of  night,  the  heavenly  rays 
had  inundated  his  home,  without  disturbing 
the  peace  of  his  slumbers.  Thus  the  sovereign 
hand,  the  gentle  power  of  Mary  had  dispelled 
the  mist  that  clouded  the  eyes  of  the  priest, 
and  removed  the  shackles  that  fettered  his 


*  Subveniat,  Domine,  plebi  tuae  Dei  genitricis  oratio; 
quae  etsi  pro  conditione  carnis  migrasse  cognoscimus, 
incselesti  gloria  apud  te  pronobis  intercedere  sentiamua. 
(Secret  of  the  Mass  of  the  Assumption.) 


limbs  ;  thus  she  had  poured  forth  upon  him  the 
streams  of  life  and  strength,  without  disturb- 
ing the  recollection  and  peace  of  his  prayer. 

Deep  emotion  and  a  sort  of  fear  took  posses- 
sion of  him.  He  could  hardly  believe  that  this 
complete  change,  this  radical  transformation, 
had  been  so  suddenly  accomplished  in  him. 
He  was  tempted  to  rise,  but  he  resisted.  He 
did  not  dare  to  make  a  movement  to  prove  to 
himself,  by  any  exterior  act,  the  reality  of  the 
miracle.  His  heart  believed,  but  his  mind 
doubted ;  and  this  doubt  took  refuge  in  hu- 
mility :  "  Yes,  yes  :  the  Blessed  Virgin  would 
have  cured  me,  but  I  am  not  worthy."  And 
thus  he  struggled  against  the  impulse  to  move 
and  rise  ;  and  to  this  feeling  of  cure  there  was 
joined  some  mysterious  and  external  force, 
which  seemed  to  take  hold  of  him  as  if  to  raise 
him  up.  Like  Jacob,  he  still  struggled  with 
an  invisible  power. 

"  Oh,  if  I  should  be  deceived,  if  it  should  be  an 
illusion,  if  I  should  fall,  if  I  should  proclaim  a 
false  miracle,  it  would  certainly  not  be  to  the 
honor  and  glory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  !  Later 
on,  when  I  am  alone,  I  will  try." 

And  the  power  that  urged  him  became  more 
and  more  imperative,  without  ceasing  to  be 
gentle.  To  resist  was  no  longer  possible.  The 
priest  arose,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  faithful, 
fell  on  his  knees  !  At  the  moment,  the  tinkling 
of  the  little  bell  announced  the  Elevation. 

To  cure  this  minister  of  the  Lord,  the  Most 
Blessed  Virgin  had  chosen  that  ineffable  mo- 
ment when  Heaven  bows  down  to  earth.  Whilst 
her  divine  Son,  attended  by  adoring  legions  of 
angels,  descended  invi*«ibly  upon  the  altar,  the 
Virgin  Mary  stretched  forth  her  hand  to  her 
paralyzed  priest,  lifted  from  him  the  weight  of 
his  infirmity,  restored  him  to  health,  and  pre- 
sented him  to  Christ  the  Redeemer. 

(TO  BE   CONTINUED.) 


Our  Lady  of  the  Cape. 


BY   B.  8. 


One  of  the  most  curious  processions  which 
annually  occur  in  Lisbon  is  that  of  Nossa  Sen- 
hora  do  Cabo— Our  Lady  of  the  Cape — (the 
Rock  of  Lisbon).  The  Confraternity  under 
this  title  is  so  ancient  that  a  Portuguese  au- 
thor, writing  in  1817,  says :  "  With  great  grief, 
I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  there  are  no  au- 
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then  tic  records  of  this  venerable  Confraternity 
dating  farther  back  than  1739,  the  books  hav- 
ing been  lost  or  put  astray  through  culpable 
negligence."  However,  the  generally  accepted 
tradition  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Cape  is  related  by 
Father  Agostinho  de  Sta.  Maria  in  his  "Sanc- 
tuario  Marian  no";  and  on  his  authority  we 
relate  it,  presuming  that  the  Confraternity 
naturally  took  its  rise  a  century  or  so  later  in 
the  devotion  of  the  faithful. 

Some  peasants  of  Caparica  (a  small  village 
in  the  neighborhood)  went  to  cut  wood  on  the 
mountain ;  and,  on  the  spot  known  to  us  as 
the  Rock  of  Lisbon,  they  found  a  small  and 
beautifully  formed  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mother 
of  God  with  her  Divine  Son  in  her  arms.  The 
devotion  of  the  people  was  great  at  this  dis- 
covery; a  shrine  was  erected,  and  crowds  of 
pilgrims  came  to  the  barren  rock  which  Mary 
had  chosen  for  her  dwelling  place. 

Dates  are  rare  indeed  in  the  musty  old  tomes 
from  which  the  present  facts  have  been  elimi- 
nated, so  at  what  epoch  our  Lady  thus  ap 
peared  is  uncertain.  From  a  donation  made 
to  the  Dominicans  of  Bemfica,  in  1428,  of  the 
Hermitage  and  Statue,  it  is  evident  it  was  con- 
siderably prior  to  that  date ;  but  this  is  the  first 
authentic  mention  of  it  which  we  have  been 
able  to  discover. 

Devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Cape  rapidly 
increased  ;  the  neighboring  parishes  became 
desirous  of  showing  her  honor,  and  so  the  sin- 
gular processions,  still  kept  up,  arose.  Thirty- 
two  parishes  entered  into  an  agreement  that 
they  were  to  possess  the  statue  of  our  Lady,  al- 
ternately, for  the  space  of  a  year.  The  origi- 
nal statue  is  never  stirred  from  its  chapel  on 
the  Rock,  but  a  larger  statue,  resembling  it 
as  much  as  possible,  was  made,  and  this  is 
carried  in  solemn  procession  every  May  from 
the  parish  which  has  last  possessed  it  to  the 
one  which  claims  the  privilege  for  the  coming 
year.  Every  thirty-two  years  it  comes  back 
to  the  Rock,  and  Caparica  claims  the  right  to 
be  tue  first  on  the  list  of  parishes. 

The  procession,  of  course,  varies  in  brilliancy 
according  to  the  wealth  of  the  parish  which 
undertakes  the  expenses.  On  this  point  there 
is  much  emulation.  A  royal  salute  is  fired 
from  the  Castle  of  St.  Julian  as  it  crosses  the 
Tagus  and  disembarks  at  Porta  Brandao.  The 
statue  is  carried  on  a  gilt  car,  drawn  by  eight 
milk-white  mules,  showily  decorated;  little 
children,  curiously  dressed  as  angels,  with  gauze 


wings,  precede  it ;  a  company  of  foot-soldiers, 
one  or  more  military  bands,  and  a  crowd  of 
people  on  foot  or  in  carriages,  follow. 

This  devotion  has  survived  all  the  revolu- 
tions of  late  years,  and  is  so  popular  that  none 
venture  to  interfere  with  it.  May  that  sweet 
Mother  whom  they  thus  venerate  in  simple 
faith,  obtain  for  the  Portuguese  the  revival  of 
that  old  Catholic  spirit,  for  which  their  land 
was  once  renowned,  in  those  days  when  the 
name  of  Portugal  was  truly  glorious  ! 


Correspondence. 

GALVESTON,  TEXAS,  Oct.  17,  '83. 
EDITOR  "AVE  MARIA": 

REV.  AND  DEAR  SIR  : — Having  seen,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  an  interesting  letter  from  "  Your  correspond- 
ent by  the  sea,"  written  on  the  vigil  of  the  birth 
of  Mary  Immaculate,  I  was  inspired  on  the  Festi- 
val of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary  to  send  a  few  notes 
to  her  interesting,  I  might  say  unique,  little  Jour- 
nal, written  in  a  bustling,  important  commercial 
city  of  about  40,000  inhabitants,  which  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  being  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  justly  termed  Star  of  the  Sea,  whose  statue, 
since  1875  (the  date  of  the  great  inundation  here), 
has  occupied  the  highest  site  in  Gal  veston.  It  can 
be  seen  for  miles  as  it  gracefully  surmounts  the 
tall  spire  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral.  It  was  erected 
with  that  faith  in  her  intercessory  power  which 
centuries  of  experience  have  established,  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  the  terrible  disaster  of  1875, 
and  also  the  "visitations  of  yellow  fever  and  small- 
pox. The  faith  and  devotion  that  prompted  the 
beautifully  demonstrative  act  have  not,  so  far,  been 
disappointed. 

The  Catholic  population  of  Galveston,  which 
amounts  to  about  10,000,  is  solicitously  and  hap- 
pily governed  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Gallagher, 
who  resides,  with  his  assistant  priests,  in  a  com- 
fortable-looking residence  attached  to  the  Cathe- 
dral. At  High  Mass  on  the  Festival  of  the  Holy 
Rosary,  after  explaining  his  plan  for  the  success- 
ful issue  of  the  annual  orphan  collection  (there  be- 
ing an  orphan  asylum  here,  with  110  inmates,  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  the  charitably  disposed),  he 
preached  at  length  on  the  beauty  and  excellence 
of  the  Holy  Rosary,  declaring  it  the  only  means  of 
destroying  the  prevalent  tepidity  among  Catholics, 
which  is  fostered  in  Galveston  by  the  continual 
festivities  at  the  beach  in  summer,  and  the  theatre 
in  winter. 

Bishop  Gallagher  is  a  handsome  man,  and  must 
have  been  a  priest  of  exceptional  qualities  to  be 
selected  for  the  burden  of  the  episcopate  at  so 
young  an  age.  His  style  of  preaching  is  devoid  of 
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all  rhetorical  display,  but  the  power  of  moving 
the  heart  is  not  wanting. 

Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are  two  other  paro- 
chial churches  in  the  city,  viz.,  St.  Patrick's  and 
St.  Joseph's,  the  latter  being  zealously  presided 
over  by  the  Rev.  Jacob  Lauth,  C.  S.  C.  He  also 
ministers  to  a  convent  of  the  Order  of  Providence, 
comprising  eight  members,  devoted  to  teaching. 

A  propos  of  convents,  I  have  to  return  thanks  to 
THE  "AvE  MARIA"  for  the  knowledge  of  my  close 
proximity  to  the  venerable  Mother  Rose  Lynch, 
0.  S.  D.,  with  whom,  and  some  of  her  associates  in 
religion,  I  have  had  an  interview  which  I  very 
much  enjoyed.  The  Catholic  tourists  who  leave 
Galveston  without  visiting  some  of  its  many  relig- 
ious communities,  and  in  particular  the  Domini- 
can Convent,  miss  a  great  pleasure.  It  was  my 
first  acquaintance  with  the  Dominican  Order ;  I 
was  very  much  "  taken  "  with  the  habit,  which  I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  the  most  be- 
coming dress  I  have  ever  seen  on  ladies,  of  any 
rank,  or  any  country.  Mother  Rose  is  assistant 
superior,  and,  for  a  person  of  seventy-five  years,  is 
remarkably  strong  and  active.  She  is  perfectly 
enamoured  of  the  religious  state.  It  must  have 
been  a  source  of  great  joy  to  her  to  be  singled  out 
as  the  subject  of  the  first  golden  jubilee  among 
the  followers  of  the  great  St.  Dominic  in  the 
South,— a  pleasure  in  which  I  do  not  doubt  the 
great  preacher  of  Tara,  in  his  heavenly  home,  must 
have  participated,  as  Mother  Rose  first  saw  the 
light  of  day  at  the  foot  of  that  sacred  and  historic 
hill.  There  are  twenty- four  Sisters  in  the  com- 
munity, all  of  whom  are  youthful,  or  at  least 
youthful  looking,  with  a  striking  similarity  in  ap- 
pearance. AIL  without  a  solitary  exception,  hail 
from  the  sweet  land  of  "  The  Shamrock." 

The  interior  and  exterior  beauty  of  the  Ursuline 
Academy  in  Galveston  entitles  it  to  rank  as  one  of 
the  finest  buildings  in  the  city.  It  has  a  commu- 
nity of  twenty-seven  Sisters. 

The  devoted  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Incarnate 
Word  have  the  laborious  charge  of  the  laity  hos- 
pital, and  another  band  of  the  same  order  conducts 
the  orphan  asylum,  situated  about  five  miles  from 
the  city. 

The  youthful  and  zealous  Bishop  Gallagher  is 
well  supplied  with  spiritual  soldiers. 

Commending  myself  to  your  prayers,  and  assur- 
ing you  that  the  success  of  THE  " AVE  MARIA  "  shall 
always  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  me,  I  remain 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  H. 


AMONG  the  most  remarkable  natural  echoes  is 
that  of  Eagle's  Nest,  on  the  banks  of  Killarney,  in 
Ireland,  which  repeats  a  bugle  call  until  it  seems 
to  be  sounded  from  a  hundred  instruments  ;  and 
that  on  the  banks  of  the  Naha,  between  Bin  gen  and 
Coblentz,  which  repeats  a  sound  seventeen  times. 


Catholic  Notes. 

The  dome  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  is 
now  completed,  and,  forming  as  it  does  the  ped- 
estal of  a  colossal  gilt  statue  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, is  a  grand  monument  to  her  whom  all  gener- 
ations shall  call  blessed.  The  dome  itself,  massive, 
yet  graceful,  is  182  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
statue  is  over  16  feet  in  height,  and  weighs  4,400 
Ibs.  With  outstretched  arms,  it  stands  upon  its 
magnificent  throne,  giving  assurance  of  the  con- 
tinued protection  of  her  whom  it  represents.  Every 
child  of  Mary,  and  especially  her  children  in  the 
United  States,  should  rejoice  at  the  erection  of  so 
grand  a  monument  to  her  honor,  in  an  age  when 
her  power  and  patronage  have  been  so  manifest, 
in  a  country  dedicated  to  her  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, and  in  a  place  called  by  her  sweet  name, — 
where  devotion  to  her  is  fostered,  and  where  con- 
fidence in  her  watchful  aid  has  been  so  signally 
rewarded. 

Manuscripts  have  been  discovered  which  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that  Christopher  Columbus  was  a 
native  of  Calvi,  in  Corsica.  The  ruins  of  the  house 
in  which  the  great  and  good  admiral  was  born  are 
still  to  be  seen. 

The  idea  of  Leo  XIII  which  suggested  his  letter 
to  Cardinals  de  Luca,  Pitra,  and  Hergenrother, 
has  not  remained  unfruitful.  Already  four  works 
drawn  from  the  archives  of  the  Vatican  are  in 
course  of  preparation.  The  first  of  these  works  is 
"Rome  and  the  Vatican  in  1683,"  wherein  the  rtle 
of  the  Papacy  is  shown  by  unpublished  documents 
in  the  struggle  that  drove  back  to  the  East  the 
hordes  of  Islam.  A  second  work  is  on  "  Luther  and 
Lutheranism."  The  two  other  volumes  are  in  ref- 
erence to  Popes  Clement  VII  and  Honorius  III. 


Very  Rev.  Father  Anderledy,  the  newly- elected 
Vicar  of  the  Superior- General  of  the  Jesuits,  with 
the  privilege  to  succeed  Very  Rev.  Father  Beckx 
in  government  of  the  Order,  is  a  native  of  Swit- 
zerland. Before  his  promotion  he  was  assistant  for 
Germany.  In  1848-51  Father  Anderledy  was  a 
resident  of  the  United  States,  and  rector  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Francis  Borgia,  Washington,  Mo., 
having  been  driven  from  his  native  land  by  an 
impious  Government. 


A  welcome  and  honored  guest  at  Notre  Dame 
last  week  was  the  newly-consecrated  Coadjutor- 
Archbishop  of  San  Francisco.  Accompanied  by 
the  Rev.  Father  Henneberry,  of  Chicago,  his  val- 
ued assistant  while  rector  of  St.  James's  Church 
in  that  city,  the  Archbishop  revisited  the  scenes  of 
his  youth  and  his  Alma  Mater,  for  which  he  has 
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ever  entertained  a  sincere  affection.  A  quarter  of 
a  century  has  passed  since  Archbishop  Riordan 
went  forth  from  the  halls  of  the  University  of  No- 
tre Dame  to  engage  in  the  immediate  preparation 
for  the  sacred  calling  which  he  had  chosen,  and  the 
pursuit  of  which  has  been  crowned  with  such  honor 
and  dignity.  He  was  foremost  among  the  prom- 
ising students  of  '56  and  '58,  and  the  old  College 
catalogues  record  many  a  premium,  prize  and 
honor  which  he  received.  It  was  therefore  with 
no  ordinary  feelings  of  pride  and  pleasure  that  his 
former  President,  now  the  venerable  Superior- 
General  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and 
the  present  directors  of  the  College  welcomed  him 
back  to  Notre  Dame  as  the  most  distinguished  of 
her  sons. 

A  pleasant  event  in  connection  with  the  Arch- 
bishop's visit  was  the  presentation  of  a  gold  chalice 
by  the  University.  When  the  Archbishop  returned 
from  a  visit  to  St.  Mary's  Academy,  he  found  the 
students  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  main  building, 
and  the  Faculty  and  a  number  of  visitors  on  the 
porch.  On  alighting  from  his  carriage  he  was 
conducted  to  a  throne  which  had  been  prepared 
for  him,  while  the  Band  played  a  march  of  wel- 
come. Though  taken  by  surprise,  Archbishop  Rior- 
dan made  an  eloquent  reply  to  the  address  of  pres- 
entation, speaking  substantially  as  follows : 

"  It  is  with  the  deepest  feeling  that  I  listened  to  your 
address,  and  receive  from  your  hands  this  beautiful 
present.  In  receiving  your  gift,  I  desire  publicly  to 
thank  Very  Eev.  Father  General,  the  President,  profes- 
sors and  students  of  the  University  for  the  kind  atten- 
tion shown  me  in  the  past  few  days.  I  would  say  to  you, 
young  students,  a  word  in  parting.  Wherever  we  are, 
whether  in  high  position  or  low,  we  can  all  do  our  duty 
manfully.  You  will  go  out  of  this  school  of  learning  into 
a  world  of  impiety.  Tou  will  hear  a  great  deal  against 
the  religion  which  is  taught  you  here.  You  will  hear 
men  say  there  is  no  God  ;  that  a  man  is  to  live  for  this 
world,  and  beyond  that  there  is  doubt.  When  you  listen 
to  such  things,  remember  your  early  training  in  this 
place.  Speak  an  honest  and  noble  word  for  truth  and 
virtue  ;  and,  although  men  may  scoff  at  your  morality, 
I  say  to  you,  wherever  you  are^-never  be  afraid  to  up- 
hold what  is  right.  Let  the  students  of  Notse  Dame  be 
known  for  their  ardor  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the 
extent  of  their  Catholic  learning.  Remember  the 
gallant  band  of  300  Spartans  who  fell  in  the  com- 
bat with  their  country's  oppressors, — one  of  whom,  be- 
fore dying,  wrote  with  his  spear  upon  the  famous  pass 
the  words  :  '  Passer-by,  tell  Sparta  we  died  for  her. ' 
Let  this  motto  be  yours.  Let  the  whole  world  know 
that  you  live  to  preserve  the  laws  of  God  and  the  honor 
of  our  country.  You  cannot  degrade  yourselves  more 
than  by  living  contrary  to  the  Christian  principles 
taught  you  here.  Always  remember  that  beyond  this 
earthly  scene  which  encircles  you  there  is  a  God  and  an 
eternity,  and  that  yours  is  an  immortal  ROul.  Seek, 
above  all  tbings,  therefore,  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
justice,  and  ail  things  else  shall  be  added  in  abundance.' 
When  you  learn  to  love  truth  and  immortality,  then 


God's  blessing  will  be  upon  you.  Thus  you  will  be  an 
honor  to  this  institution  and  to  those  that  love  you. 
Remember  what  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  pointing  to 
her  children,  said  :  "These  are  my  jewels ';  and  I  hope 
that  your  lives  will  be  such  that  this  University  may  be 
able  to  say  of  you  :  'These  are  my  jewels.'  Again  I 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart ;  and,  in  bidding  you  good- 
bye, 1  ask  your  prayers." 

The  visit  of  the  amiable  Archbishop  was  a  joy 
to  his  numerous  friends  at  Notre  Dame ;  and,  while 
kneeling  to  receive  his  parting  blessing,  they 
prayed  that  the  years  of  bis  episcopate  might  be 
many,  and  as  fruitful  in  good  works  as  those  of  his 
priesthood.  

The  death  is  announced  in  the  English  papers 
of  William  J.  M.  Hutchison,  E*q ,  S.  C.  L.,  Oxon., 
Chevalier  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Jerusalem,  and  Ca- 
meriere  Segreto  di  Cappa  e  Spada  of  his  late  Holi- 
ness Pius  IX  and  of  his  Holiness  Leo  XIII.  Mr. 
Hutchison  was  formerly  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but,  becoming  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  embraced  it  at  the  sacrifice 
of  every  worldly  interest.  He  was  at  one  time  tu- 
tor to  the  late  Prince  Imperial,  by  whom  he  was 
greatly  esteemed.  For  several  years  past  he  had 
been  afflicted  with  a  spinal  complaint,  which  inca- 
pacitated him  for  active  work  ;  but  he  was  ever 
busy  with  his  pen,  and  translated  and  edited  a 
number  of  useful  books,  among  which  were  some 
of  the  writings  of  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  and  "Catholic 
Belief,"  one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  kind 
ever  published  in  the  English  language.  We  learn 
that  he  was  engaged  in  translating  an  old  Latin 
book  on  the  Passion  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
that  while  transcribing  the  words  In  manus  tuas 
commendo  spiritum  meum, — "Into  Thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit," — he  calmly  breathed  his  last. 
Mr.  Hutchison  was  loved  and  admired  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends  at  home  and  abroad,  for  his  piety, 
his  patience,  his  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  and 
his  zeal  for  the  Church.  His  deep  and  varied  learn- 
ing would  undoubtedly  have  secured  him  a  high 
position  in  the  English  Church.  To  God  only  is 
known  the  extent  of  his  sacrifice  in  becoming  a 
Catholic. 

Mr.  Hutchison  leaves  a  wife,  also  a  convert,  and 
two  sons— the  elder,  a  priest  and  a  member  of  the 
the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,— to  whom  we  offer  our 
best  sympathy.  For  the  deceased,  who  was  a  warm 
friend  of  THB  "Avs  MARIA,"  we  bespeak  the  char- 
itable prayers  of  all  our  readers. 


"  The  company  travelling  with  M.  Villard  on  his 
Northern  Pacific  R.  R.,"  says  the  Cincinnati  Wahr- 
heits-Freund,  "  also  visited  the  Reservation  of  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  Indians  in  Montana;  and  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  N.  Y.  Staatszeitung,  seeing  the  grat- 
ifying condition  of  these  sons  of  the  wilderness, 
makes  the  following  remarkable  confession : '  These 
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Indians  are  a  peaceable  race,  who  are  under  the 
control  of  Catholic  missionaries,  and  are  devoted 
so  earnestly  to  agriculture  that  the  chiefs  were 
able  to  send  to  market  in  one  year  (1881)  30,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  Old  Gulieas,  the  head  chief,  owns 
a  handsome  carriage,  with  two  splendid  horses,  and 
in  Spokane  Falls  he  lends  money  at  interest.  The 
same  is  to  be  recorded  of  the  Flathead  Indians, 
who  live  on  a  reservation  of  1,500,000  acres,  crossed 
by  the  railroad,  in  Western  Montana.  These,  since 
their  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith  by  a  Jesuit 
mission,  which  yet  subsists  amongst  them,  are  peace- 
able and  industrious,  and  nine-tenths  of  them  sup- 
port themselves.  The  Government  furnishes  only 
the  necessary  plows  and  wagons,  and  has  erected 
a  saw-mill,  smithy,  and  threshing-machine  for  their 
free  use.  In  general,  in  the  solution  of  the  knotty 
Indian  question  the  Church  has  far  more  favorable 
results  to  show  than  the  State,  whose  sentimental 
Indian  Policy  has  heretofore  proved  itself  worth- 
less. The  more  the  State  does  for  the  red-skins, 
the  less  they  do  for  themselves." 


The  Dominican  Fathers  in  San  Francisco  are 
erecting  a  church  under  the  invocation  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Rosary  and  of  St.  Dominic,  which  will 
be  one  of  the  architectural  gems  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
as  well  as  a  monument  of  the  piety  and  generosity 
of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco.  The  cost  of  the 
main  structure  will  be  about  $150,000.  The  corner- 
stone of  this  majestic  structure  was  laid  by  Abp. 
Alemany  on  Rosary  Sunday,  in  the  presence  of  an 
immense  gathering  of  people  and  an  unusual  con- 
course of  priests  and  prelates  An  eloquent  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Father  Sasia,  S.  J., 
which  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  in 
TH*E  "AvE  MARIA."  The  building  will  remain  in 
its  present  state  till  next  year,  when  work  will  be 
resumed  upon  it,  and  continued  as  far  as  the  funds 
will  permit.  The  Fathers  have  resolved  to  avoid 
all  debt,  so  that,  when  finished,  the  edifice  may  be 
consecrated  without  delay. 


A  young  Bulgarian  priest,  of  the  province  of 
Salonica,  Mgr.  Mladenoff,  was  recently  consecrated 
Bishop  of  the  Uniate  Bulgarians  in  Macedonia. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  Galata.  In  spite  of 
the  intrigues  of  the  Greek  patriarch,  and  the  op- 
position of  the  Russian  ambassador,  the  Sultan 
gave  his  consent  to  the  installation  of  the  new 
bishop,  who  becomes  Chief  pastor  of  about  60,000 
souls,  most  of  whom  have  lately  been  received  into 
the  Church.  Bishop  Mladenoff  has  a  fertile  field  be- 
fore him.  The  Macedonian  Bulgarians  have  broken 
with  the  Greek  Church,  and  very  likely  his  flock 
will  soon  be  doubled  in  number.  The  Porte  is  fa- 
vorably disposed  to  the  entrance  of  the  Bulgarians 
into  the  Catholic  Church,  and  has  instructed  the 
Governor  of  Salonica  —the  same  that  lately  received 


from  the  Holy  Father  the  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Greg- 
ory— to  support  the  movement. 


On  the  10th  inst ,  the  venerable  father  of  our 
valued  contributor,  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing,  cele- 
brated his  seventy-seventh  birthday.  His  is  a  re- 
markable family.  The  four  oldest  of  its  members 
are  still  living,  Mr.  Lambing  being  the  youngest. 
So  there  is  no  incongruity  in  still  wishing  him 
length  of  days. 

Eastern  papers  announce  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Father  Baenziger,  of  the  diocese  of  Buffalo,  who 
was  killed  by  the  cars  on  the  10th  inst.  The  Cath- 
olic Union  and  Times  says  of  him  : 

"Born  on  January  31,  1835,  in  the  diocese  of  Chur, 
Switzerland,  Rev.  Edward  Bsenziger  had  a  generous, 
genial  soul,  and  possessed  an  independence  of  character 
in  keeping  with  the  freedom  of  his  early  Alpine  home. 
Sprung  from  a  distinguished  Protestant  family,  he 
generously  heeded  the  summons  of  grace  that  so  mys- 
teriously came  to  him  in  early  manhood  years ;  and 
although  his  father  was  a  Protestant  clergyman  of  re- 
nown, and  he  himself  had  been  already  commissioned 
to  preach,  he  at  once  became  a  Catholic,  and  thereby  a 
wanderer  from  his  father's  house.  In  1862,  Father 
Bsenziger  came  to  the  United  States,  and  was  kindly 
received  by  Bishop  Timon,  who  ordained  him  priest  on 
the  15th  of  February,  1864.  Since  then,  deceased  la- 
bored with  edifying  fruit  in  several  missions  of  the  dio- 
cese, notably  in  Swormsville,  where  he  lived  during 
the  past  twelve  years,  and  of  which  mission  he  died 
pastor.  Many  evidences  of  his  zeal  may  there  be  seen; 
let  them  be  his  monument." 


New  Publications. 

THE  PEARL  OF  ANTIOCH.  A  Picture  of  the  East  at 
the  End  of  the  Fourth  Century.  By  the  Abbe  Bayle, 
Professor  of  Sacred  Eloquence  in  the  College  of  Aix. 
Boston  :  Thomas  B.  Noonan  &  Co  ,  17,  19  and  21 
Boylston  St.  1883. 

Those  who  have  read  Cardinal  Wiseman's  beau- 
tiful "Fabiola,"  will  find  the  "  Pearl  of  Antioch" 
a  romance  of  the  same  class, — one  in  which  his- 
toric interest  takes  the  place  of  passion.  Borrow- 
ing from  the  history  of  the  Fathers  of  the  desert 
one  of  the  most  touching  episodes,  the  author  has 
sketched  a  picture  of  Christian  life  as  it  existed  in 
the  austere  solitudes  of  Egypt,  Syria  and  Palestine  ; 
and  a  picture  of  political  and  literary  life,  at  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  in  the  great  cities  of 
the  East,  such  as  Alexandria,  Antioch  and  Con- 
stantinople. These  pictures  are  so  attractive  that 
the  lack  of  romantic  incidents  i3  not  observed. 
The  book  displays  the  erudition  of  the  scholar,  the 
imagination  of  the  poet,  with  the  faith  and  piety 
of  the  Christian.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
such  works  are  in  demand  by  Catholic  readers. 
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The  "Pearl  of  Antioch"  forms  a  new  volume  of 
Messrs.  Noonan  &  Co.'s  "  Leisure-Hour  Library," 
.and  is  published  in  the  samo  tasteful  style.  We 
wish  that  the  publishers  could  afford  to  make  use 
of  a  little  better  paper  and  binding  for  their  books, 
and  they  would  then  be  in  reality  the  cheapest,  as 
well  as  the  most  attractive,  issued  by  any  Catholic 
house. 

EXERCISES  FOR  TRANSLATION  INTO  LATIN.  Chiefly 
on  the  Rules  of  Syntax.  Collected  and  Arranged  by 
the  Rev.  Peter  Joseph  MUller,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  Canisius  College,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Fr. 
Pustet  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Cincinnati.  1884. 

In  his  preface  to  this  work,  the  writer  says  : 
"  The  exercises  here  presented  to  classical  teachers 
and  students  consist  of  three  parts.  The  first  is  in 
the  closest  conformity  with  the  syntax  of  the  excel- 
lent '  Latin  Grammar.  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Col- 
leges. From  the  Fifteenth  German  Edition  of  Dr. 
F.  Schultz's  Grammar.  Published  by  Fr.  Pustet, 
New  York.  . . .'  The  second  part  is  based  on  those 
authors  that  are  usually  read  in  the  middle  classes 
of  colleges,  and  is  designed  not  only  to  keep  up  fa- 
milarity  with  them,  but  also  to  derive  the  greatest 
possible  profit  from  them  for  improvement  in  the 
Latin  language.  The  third  part  consists  of  Cardinal 
Newman's  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Cicero.  This  Sketch  has  been  adapted  to  the  fifth 
class." 

The  book  has  numerous  marginal  notes,  giving 
the  words  that  might  puzzle  the  student,  and  also 
referring  to  the  rules  of  grammar.  We  recommend 
the  work  to  the  attention  of  teachers  of  Latin. 

— The  Art  Amateur  for  October  opens  with 
another  of  the  charming  designs  in  the  series  for 
dessert  plates.  Nothing  could  be  more  true  to  nat- 
ure than  this  drawing  of  harebells  :  the  delicate 
flower  which  Scott  immortalized  in  his  "  Lady  of 
the  Lake,"  and  is  often  called  the  "  Scotch  harebell," 
although  it  grows  in  many  parts  of  New  England, 
along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Joseph  at  St.  Mary's, 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana ;  and  we  have  gathered 
it  ourselves,  not  only  in  these  spots,  but  along 
the  upward  path  to  Monte  Cassino.  We  only 
wonder  that  it  has  not  been  taken  possession  of  by 
decorators,  as  it  is  exquisitely  adapted  to  china. 
There  is,  also,  in  this  October  number  an  admira- 
ble design  for  carving  in  wood  :  hawthorn,  flow- 
e  A,  leaves,  thorns.  Our  eyes  are  again  refreshed  by 
two  seventeenth-century  designs  for  ecclesiastical 
embroidery:  a  red  velvet  lambrequin.  The  upper 
one  is  simple  arabesque  ;  the  lower  one,  with  the 
arabesques  and  birds,  has  a  central  cartouch  in 
heavy  scroll  work,  and  within  this  a  saint  and 
martyr  with  palm  and  book,  and  the  tonsured  head 
of  a  Saint  Placidus.  The  whole  is  very  beautiful, 
and  perfectly  easy  for  the  accomplished  needle- 
woman to  reproduce. 

E.  A.  S. 
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The  Seven  Days1  Calendar. 

Q  UNDAY — church  doors  enter  in, 
^  Rest  from  toil,  repent  of  sin  ; 
Strive  a  heavenly  rest  to  win. 

Monday— to  your  calling  go  ; 
Serve  the  Lord,  love  friend  and  foe  ; 
To  the  tempter  answer,  No  ! 

Tuesday— do  what  good  you  can  ; 
Live  in  peace  with  every  man  ; 
Remember  life  is  but  a  span. 

Wednesday—  give  away  and  earn  ; 
Teach  some  truth,  some  good  thing  learn. 
Joyful,  good  for  ill  return. 

Thursday — build  your  house  upon 
Christ,  the  mighty  corner  stone  ; 
Whom  God  helps,  his  work  is  done. 

Friday — for  the  truth  be  strong  ; 
Own  your  fault  if  in  the  wrong  ; 
Put  a  bridle  on  your  tongue. 

Saturday— Thank  God  and  sing  ; 
Tribute  to  Heaven's  treasure  bring, 
Be  prepared  for  Terror's  King. 


A  Soul's  Ransom. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

£?ARRY  worked  off  and  on  till  the 
fifteenth  of  August,  and  Lizzie 
prayed  and  sacrificed  for  her  one 
intention.  That  day,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Saturday,  she 
asked  Charley,  who  was  home  early, 
to  go  with  her  to  the  doctor's :  she 
did  not  feel  well.  In  reality,  she  wanted 
the  doctor's  opinion  on  Charley  him- 
self, who  did  not  complain,  but  who  was  thin 
and  weak.  The  doctor  was  deeply  touched  when 
she  asked  him,  and  hesitated  to  give  his  opinion. 
Finally,  he  said  :  "  Your  brother  Charley  will 
not  last  long  after  Harry;  perhaps  not  as  long  : 
he,  too,  has  consumption/1  She  came  home 
with  her  brother,  and  he  was  in  ignorance  of 
what  she  had  learned,  as  were  we  all. 

That  evening  Harry  wanted  to  go  out ;  but 
it  was  cloudy,  and  his  mother  objected ;  so  he 
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sat  down  to  a  game  of  cards  with  Lizzie.    Char- 
ley was  engrossed  in  a  book,  and  the  father  and 
Joseph  were  at  church.    The  mother  and  I  left 
the  room  to  see  to  some  household  affairs.  Bye 
And-bye,  Charley  lay  off  on  the  lounge  and 
fell  asleep,  while  Harry  and  Lizzie  continued 
the  game.    Harry  was  moody,  and  Lizzie  was 
praying  deep  down  in  her  heart.   She  did  want 
a  chance  to  speak  to  Harry,  and  she  so  seldom 
saw  him  alone.    After  a  while  Harry  noted 
Charley  asleep,  and  he  laid  down  his  cards,  and 
said  :  "  Don't  let  us  play  any  more  :  I  want  to 
speak  to  you." 
Lizzie  was  all  attention. 
"I  don't,  want  you  to  speak  of  what  I  am 
going  to  say.   I  know  you  are  good  at  keeping 
&  secret." 
A  silence. 

"Lizzie,  what  did  the  doctor  say  honestly 
About  my  case  ?  " 

"  Why,  Harry  dear,  that  you  have  a  severe 
-cold." 

"  Oh,  I  know  that !  but  what  has  this  cold 
•come  for  ?  " 

"  Come  for  ?  Come  from,  you  mean.  Ex- 
posure, I  suppose." 

"  Do  you  know,  sis," — lowering  his  voice, — 
•*'  something  has  been  saying  to  me  all  day : 
'You  will  not  get  well';  and  I  want  to  know 
whether  it  is  true.  I  won't  make  a  fuss  :  you 
may  tell  me  the  truth." 

Then,  while  her  heart  beat  violently,  and  her 
very  lips  grew  white,  Lizzie  said  :  "  Harry,  I've 
never  told  you  a  lie.  I  think  you  are  really 
ill ;  and,  my  dear,  dear  brother,  it's  so  hard — 
but  I  don't  believe  you'll  get  better,  and  the 
doctor  doesn't  either." 

Harry  sat  looking  at  her  in  silence,  his  face 
very  white.  If  she  could  only  tell  him  how  she 
longed  for  his  return  to  God  ! 

"  Harry,  my  dear  brother — you  won't  be  an- 
gry— if  you  were  only  prepared — if  we  were 
only  prepared,  death  is  not  fearful." 

Harry  stood  up.  "  Lizzie,  I  want  to  be  alone. 
I'm  going  to  my  room.  Don't  speak  of  this  " ; 
and  he  retired. 

Lizzie  could  not  kneel  down — some  one  might 
see  her  there;  but  how  her  whole  soul  now 
called  for  help,  for  grace,  for  this  loved  brother ! 
Her  mother  came  in. 

"Lizzie,  Harry  is  in  his  room,  sobbing  and 
crying.    What  is  the  matter  ?    Why,  you  are 
.crying,  too." 

"  Mamma  dear,  let  him  alone.     He  must  be 


feeling  sick,  or  low-spirited.    A  cry  will  do 
him  good." 

"  But  you've  been  crying  ?  " 

"  No,  dear  mamma :  I  was  only  praying.  I 
wanted  something  so  badly." 

"  Lizzie,"  said  her  mother,  "  you  don't  think 
Harry  will  get  better  ?  Tell  me  the  truth." 

"  No,  mamma :  I  don't  think  he'll  get  better. 
And  we  must  offer  up  all  our  'pain  in  silence 
for  him." 

Lizzie  became  calm  now ;  but  the  mother 
was  crying. 

Charley  woke  up,  and  looked  in  surprise ; 
then  came  over,  and  said :  "  Mother  dear,  don't 
cry.  God  does  everything  well ;  Harry  will 
be  all  right." 

His  mother  kissed  her  boy,  and,  I  believe, 
from  that  moment,  she  realized  the  trial  before 
her,  and  God  gave  her  strength. 

Soon  after,  the  father  and  Joseph  came  in, 
and  I  finished  my  arrangements,  and  came  back 
also  to  the  sitting-room  ;  but  Harry  was  not 
there.  "  He  is  tired,  and  gone  to  bed  early," 
his  mother  said. 

Before  they  retired  that  night,  the  par- 
ents and  myself  talked  about  the  children. 
Their  mother  was  very  calm, — the  strong  one 
of  the  family.  She  told  her  husband  and  me 
her  firm  conviction,  that  both  her  boys  were 
about  to  be  taken.  "  We  must  only  pray  that 
they  be  prepared."  Poor  father  !  he  sat  silent 
and  crushed ;  but  I  saw  through  my  tears  that 
he,  too,  had  been  praying  and  sacrificing  for 
the  salvation  of  his  first-born. 

We  agreed  to  say  nothing  to  the  family  of 
our  conviction ;  and  so  we  bore  our  burden  in 
silence,  only  the  mother  never  left  the  children 
when  they  were  in  the  house.  Lizzie  did  not 
dare  to  speak  again  to  Harry.  He  seemed  wea- 
ried and  fretted,  and  her  looks  told  him  more 
than  words  all  her  longing,  all  her  love.  He 
must  have  sufferecL  an  intense  inner  struggle 
with  himself,  but  grace  won  ;  and  in  the  Oc- 
tave of  the  Assumption  of  her  to  whose  care 
he  had  been  so  often  given,  Harry  went  alone 
to  his  pastor,  and  made  his  confession  ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  August  the  20th,  Feast  of  the 
great  St.  Bernard,  who  has  left  us  the  Memo- 
rare — the  prayer  that  had  been  offered  so  often 
by  Lizzie  and  her  mother  for  our  poor  boy, — 
on  this  morning  we  all  knelt  joyously  together 
in  our  parish  church — the  church  of  the  chil- 
dren's baptism  and  First  Communion,  and  re- 
ceived from  hand  the  Bread  of  Life. 
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It  was  Harry's  last  appearance  in  church. 
From  that  day  he  failed  so  fast  that  in  a  short 
time  he  had  to  remain  in  bed.  Soon  after  this 
rapid  development  of  his  malady  he  spoke  to 
Lizzie  alone,  and  told  her  he  had  arranged  all 
his  affairs,  had  written  a  memorandum  of  sou- 
venirs to  be  given  his  family,  and  finally  handed 
her  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  he  had  penned  his 
own  death  notice ;  the  date  only  being  omitted. 

Lizzie,  so  strong  in  trouble,  broke  down  en- 
tirely and  wept  bitterly  at  this ;  but  Harry 
said,  very  gently  :  "  Rather  help  me  to  do  pen- 
ance now.  Tell  me  when  I  am  not  doing  right, 
when  I  get  impatient.  God  is  so  good  to  me, 
Lizzie,  that  it  is  wicked  in  you  to  cry  like  that. 
I  owe  so  much  to  you  and  to  all,  but  I  owe 
most  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  I  hope  Til  die  in 
her  Rosary  month,  for,  bad  as  I  am,  I  always 
have  worn  her  Scapular  and  carried  her  beads  ; 
and  sometimes  I  would,  even  on  a  street-car, 
when  feeling  blue,  say  a  "Hail  Mary,"  and 
jingle  her  beads  in  my  pocket." 

My  sketch  is  already  too  long,  but  we  cherish 
in  memory  every  little  detail  of  those  last  two 
months.  Unlike  consumptives  usually,  he  had 
intervals  of  severest  pain.  From  the  first  he 
refused  to  see  company.  "  I  am  a  sinner  that 
should  do  penance,"  he  said.  When  his  pain 
came  he  would  lean  against  his  mother  or  Liz- 
zie, his  crucifix  held  tightly  in  his  hand,  and 
try  hard  not  to  give  a  groan.  When  at  times  a 
cry  would  be  wrung  from  him,  he  would  say, 
"  Dear  Lord,  I'm  so  weak,  help  me  ! "  And 
then  when  we  who  tried  to  be  calm  could  not 
control  our  tears,  ne  would  be  cheerful.  Once, 
I  remember,  he  said  :  "  You  see,  you  Ve  got  the 
Old  Harry  to  deal  with  ;  you  must  be  careful." 

When  not  waiting  on  him,  Lizzie  sat  near, 
with  her  beads  in  her  hands.  One  day  he  said  : 
"  Sis,  I  want  you  to  get  your  black  dress  made 
now  :  I  want  to  see  how  you'll  look  in  black  ; 
but  you  must  be  all  white  inside.  Oh !  I'll 
ask  our  Lord  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  bless 
you,  when  I  see  them." 

The  black  dress  was  made,  and  Harry  admired 
it  greatly.  "  I  don't  know  but  what  you  look 
better  in  black  and  white  than  in  other  colors." 
We  have  often  recalled  that  remark  in  the  light 
of  future  events  become  present. 

The  family  met  at  night  in  his  room,  but 
after  a  little  chat  he  always  sent  them  off.  "  I 
must  say  my  prayers  now,"  he -would  say." 

Charley  had  continued  to  fail ;  but  he  was, 
outwardly  at  least,  full  of  hope,  and  spoke  of 


how  busy  he  would  be  in  the  spring.  He  could 
go  out  and  often — oftener  than  formerly,  our 
pastor  told  us — he  was  at  Holy  Communion. 
Harry  received  once  a  week,  and  so  humbly 
and  fervently  that  even  the  priest  was  moved 
to  tears. 

And  he  got  his  wish.  One  day  when  he 
seemed  brighter  than  usual — though  he  was 
sadly  changed  in  feature,  and  very  weak — he 
said  :  "  I  think  now  would  be  a  good  time  to 
say  good-bye  to  you,  for  I  might  not  have 
such  a  chance  again."  He  ki--<  d  us  all ;  we  let 
him  have  his  own  way,  though  it  was  most  try- 
ing to  us.  He  told  his  father  and  mother  and 
me  to  be  very  grateful  for  his  death,  and  not  to 
waste  tears,  but  to  pray.  Joseph  was  given 
his  watch,  and  told  to  be  the  stay  of  the  fam- 
ily. When  he  came  to  L;zzie,  he  only  held 
her  band,  and  said  :  "You  will  pray  for  me, 
and  I  will  pray  for  you."  And  Charley— poor 
fellow !  who  was  now  an  objpct  of  as  much 
care  as  Harry — cried  very  hard.  Harry  said  : 
"Charley,  it's  only  a  little  parting.  Don't  cry. 
Pray,  and  be  strong."  But  Charley  only  cried 
the  more,  and  had  to  leave  the  room. 

That  evening  the  change  came,  suddenly  as 
death  always  does.  Harry  suffered  intensely 
for  a  while,  and  then  he  grew  very  calm.  We 
knelt  beside,  him  reciting  the  prayers  for  the 
dying.  Charley  was  in  the  next  room,  when 
Harry  suddenly  looked  around  and  said,  "  Char- 
ley." His  brother  came  in  and  sat  near  him, 
taking  his  hand.  Harry  had  received  Holy 
Communion  that  morning,  and  Extreme  Unc- 
tion about  a  week  before.  He  lay  a  long  time 
silent,  breathing  softly,  his  hand  in  Charley's, 
while  we  watched  and  prayed.  Then  he  looked 
at  Charley,  smiled,  and  tried  to  move.  His 
mother  was  beside  him,  lifting  him  up.  Lizzie 
said,  noting  that  Harry  seemed  to  be  looking 
at  the  picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart  near  him  : 
"  0  sweetest  Heart  of  Jesus,  I  implore 

That  1  may  ever  love  Thee  more  and  more !  " 
"  More  and  more,"  he  finished,  very  softly,  and 
our  penitent  Harry  had  gone  to  judgment.  It 
was  October  the  24th,  and  a  Saturday.  It  was  his 
mother  that  closed  his  eyes,  that  washed  and 
dressed  him  in  his  Sunday  suit  for  his  coffin. 
So  worn  and  thin  our  Harry  looked,  but  so 
peaceful,  his  crucifix  and  beads  in  his  hand,  and 
his  Scapular  close  to  his  heart.  Charley  looked 
at  him  a  long  time,  and  then  said  :  "  This  is 
hard  on  all  but  me."  We  knew  he  realized 
the  reunion  was  not  distant. 
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Charley  sat  up  till  the  last  week,  always  calm, 
as  was  his  lifelong  habit,  sometimes  quite 
cheery.  He,  too,  received  Holy  Communion 
weekly.  He  never  mentioned  Harry  until  he 
was  obliged  to  go  to  bed.  Then  he  said  :  "  I 
hope  I  may  be  as  patient  as  my  brother  was." 

Poor  Charley  !  his  agony  lasted  a  day  and  a 
half,  during  which  time  he  tried  so  hard  to 
pray  !  And  if  we  stopped,  he  would  move  his 
hand — for  he  could  not  speak  from  choking— 
and  motion  us  to  pray  aloud.  He  said  no  fare- 
well, and  left  no  message,  only  told  Joseph, 
"  B«  a  good  boy." 

Early  in  the  morning  of  December  the  8th, 
Charley  grew  calm.  We  were  so  rejoiced,  for 
during  his  long  struggle  we  dreaded  his  chok- 
ing to  death.  He  said,  in  a  clear  voice :  u  My 
God,  please  let  me  die  now.  Thy  will — "  He 
never  finished  the  sentence  in  this  world.  In 
her  Rosary  month,  and  on  her  feast-day,  Mary 
had  taken  the  altar-boys  home. 

Their  mother  wept  long,  but  not  bitterly. 
Lizzie  was  calm.  To  her,  in  the  agony  of  this 
last  year,  a  grand  vocation  had  come.  To 
whom  should  she  belong  if  not  to  that  Mother 
Barat  that  had  given  her  the  recipe  to  gain 
her  brother's  soul,  and  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus, 
to  whom  was  offered  that  brother's  last  prayer  ? 
Then  we  learned  the  history  of  her  experience 
that  afternoon,  in  her  friend's  parlor,  and  her 
parents  let  her  follow  the  desire  of  her  heart. 

The  first  time  I  saw  her  in  the  dress  of  a  nov- 
ice of  the  Sacred  Heart,  I  thought  of  Harry's 
remark  about  black  and  white  being  her  colors. 

My  brother  died  a  year  ago.  We  mourned 
for  him,  but  it  was  not  grief.  He  was  so  calm 
and  happy  ;  and  when  we  remembered  his  old 
affection  for  his  little  boys,  we  could  not  be  self- 
ish and  wish  him  back.  Joseph  is  the  "  strong, 
good  boy,"  that  Charley  wished  ;  and  the  u  stay 
of  the  family,"  as  Harry  said.  The  mother  is 
resigned.  She  is  the  living  witness  of  what 
prayers  and  sacrifice  can  win. 


The  Famous  Clock  of  Strasburgh. 


At  Strasburgh  there  is  a  clock  of  all  others 
the  most  famous,  invented  by  Conradius  Dasi- 
podius,  in  the  year  1571.  Before  the  clock, 
on  the  ground,  stands  a  globe,  showing  the 
motions  of  the  heavens,  stars  and  planets. 
The  heavens  are  carried  about  by  the  first 
mover  in  twenty-four  hours.  Saturn,  by  his 


proper  motion,  is  carried  about  in  thirty  years  ; 
Jupiter,  in  twelve;  Mars,  in  two;  the  Sun, 
Mercury  and  Venus,  in  one  year;  and  the  Moon, 
in  one  month.  In  the  clock  itself  there  are 
two  tables  on  the  right  and  left  hand,  showing 
the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  from  the  year 
1573  to  the  year  1624.  The  third  table,  in  the 
middle, .is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first 
part,  the  statues  of  Apollo  and  Diana  show  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  the  day  thereof,  being 
carried  about  in  one  year ;  the  second  part 
shows  the  year  of  our  Lord,  and  the  equinoctial 
days,  the  hours  of  each  day,  the  minutes  of 
each  hour,  Easter-day,  and  all  other  feasts,  and 
the  dominical  letter.  The  third  part  has  the 
geographical  description  of  all  Germany,  and 
particularly  of  Strasburgh,  and  the  names  of 
the  inventor  and  all  the  workmen.  In  the  mid- 
dle frame  of  the  clock  is  an  astrolabe,  showing 
the  sign  in  which  each  planet  is  every  day ; 
and  there  are  the  statues  of  the  seven  planets 
upon  a  round  piece  of  iron,  lying  flat ;  so  that 
every  day,  the  planet  that  rules  the  day  comes 
forth,  the  rest  being  hid  within  the  frames. 
And  there  is  also  a  terrestrial  globe,  which 
shows  the  quarter,  the  half-hour,  and  the  min- 
utes. There  is  also  the  skull  of  a  dead  man, 
and  statues  of  two  boys,  whereof  one  turns  the 
hour-glass,  when  the  clock  has  struck,  the 
other  puts  forth  the  rod  in  his  hand  at  each 
stroke  of  the  clock.  Moreover,  there  are  the 
statues  of  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and  Win- 
ter, and  many  observations  of  the  moon.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  clock  are  four  old  men's 
statues,  which  strike  the  quarters  of  the  hour  ; 
the  statue  of  Death  comes  out  at  each  quarter 
to  strike,  but  is  driven  back  by  the  statue  of 
Christ,  with  a  spear  in  His  hand,  for  three- 
quarters,  but  in  the  fourth  quarter,  that  of 
Christ  goes  back,  and  that  of  Death  strikes  the 
hour  with  a  bone  in  his  hand,  and  then  the 
chimes  sound.  On  the  top  of  the  clock  is  an 
image  of  a  cock,  which,  in  the  day,  crows  aloud 
and  claps  his  wings.  Besides,  this  clock  is 
decked  with  many  rare  pictures ;  and,  being 
on  the  inside  of  the  church,  carries  another 
frame  to  the  outside  of  the  wall,  wherein  the 
hours  of  the  sun,  the  courses  of  the  moon,  the 
length  of  the  day,  and  such  other  things,  are 
set  out  with  great  art. 


THE  sunflower  has  a  good  religious  char- 
acter, once  being  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, 
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The  Mystery. 

BY   D. 

3N  tasting  the  forbidden  fruit, 
If  Adam  had  not  joined  with  Eve, 
We  should  not  in  this  weary  world 
Be  doomed  in  pain  to  sob  and  grieve, — 
"0  miserable  sin  of  Eve  ! " 

But  in  the  Heaven  of  Mary's  joy, 
Her  children,  saved,  in  gladness  weave, 

Of  thought  and  music,  sacred  songs 
Whose  beauty  we  cannot  conceive, — 
And  sing  :  "0  happy  sin  of  Eve  !" 


The  Church  of  God. 


ITS  EVIDENCES  AND  CHARACTERISTIC  TRAITS. 


BV  THE  VERT   REV.  JOSEPH  8A8IA,  8.  J.* 


DEARLY  BELOVED  BRETHREN: — We  have 
assembled  here  on  this  eventful  day  to 
witness  a  ceremony  that  will  mark  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  State  of  California  and  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  Our  highest  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity, the  representative  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
Leo  XIII,  has  just  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a 
new  structure  sacred  to  the  worship  of  the  Most 
High  under  the  invocation  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven, 

OUB    LADY   OF  THE  "ROSARY, 

and  of  the  glorious  Patriarch  St.  Dominic.   To 

*  A  sermon  preached  on  Rosary  Sunday,  at  the  laying 
of  tlic  corner-stone  of  a  new  church  for  the  Dominican 
Order,  in  San  Francifco,  under  the  Patronage  of  Our 
l«dy  of  the  Rosary  and  of  St.  Dominic. 


realize,  in  some  manner,  the  greatness  of  this 
noble  undertaking,  we  need  but  call  to  mind 
the  words  addressed  by  the  Royal  Prophet, 
David,  to  the  people  of  Israel  when  he  exhorted 
them  to  contribute  liberally  to  the  building  of 
the  Lord's  temple,  saying,  u  The  work  is  great ; 
for  a  house  is  prepared  not  for  man,  but  for 
God."  (1  Paralipom.,  xxix,  1.)  Here,  within 
these  sacred  walls,  within  the  narrow  precincts 
of  the  Tabernacle,  will  dwell  the  Eternal  and 
the  Immense, — the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  Him- 
self, as  really,  as  truly,  and  as  substantially  as 
He  dwells  at  this  very  moment  in  the  Kingdom 
of  His  Father  and  in  the  splendor  of  His  glory. 
Here,  through  the  instrumentality  of  His  min- 
isters, the  Redeemer  of  the  world  will  impart  to 
men,  for  generations  to  come,  the  blessings  of 
salvation,  and  communicate  to  them,  through 
sacramental  channels,  the  fruits  of  redeeming 
grace.  Here,  also,  shall  be  fulfilled  that  con- 
soling promise  of  Holy  Scripture :  **  Whosoever 
shall  call  upon  the  Name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved."  (Joel,  ii,  32.)  Hence  I  am  certain  that 
I  rightly  interpret  the  mind  and  the  heart  of 
all  here  present  if,  in  your  name,  I  express  the 
earnest  wish  and  prayer  to  God  that  the  day 
may  soon  come  when  we  shall  again  assemble 
on  this  spot,  not  under  the  canopy  of  heaven, 
but  sheltered  within  the  precincts  of  this  ma- 
jestic temple  carried  to  a  complete  and  success- 
ful termination, — when  the  glittering  splendor 
of  the  rising  and  setting  sun  will  illumine  its 
lofty  spires,  and  announce  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Golden  West  that  another  sacred  struct- 
ure has  been  raised  on  this  coast  to  the  honor 
of  the  Almighty. 

The  impressive  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Ritual,  the  tenor  of  the  prayers  offered  to 
God  and  His  saints  on  such  an  occasion,  and 
the  grand  object  for  whose  accomplishment 
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these  walls  are  being  raised,— all  forcibly  re- 
mind us  of  another  magnificent  structure,  not 
of  human  art,  nor  the  result  of  human  skill 
As  a  modern  writer  well  remarks,  all  the 
pretended  earthly  architects  that  ever  lived 
could  not  have  fashioned  the  building  I  speak 
of,  nor  any  part  of  it.  From  its  foundation- 
stone,  which  shall  never  be  moved,  to  the  top- 
most pinnacles,  reared  so  high  above  the  clouds 
that  they  are  bathed  day  and  night  in  the  pure 
light  of  heaven,  all  is  the  work  of  God.  Man 
could  no  more  make  such  a  fabric  as  this  than 
he  could  make  a  world.  It  is  the  last  and  most 
perfect  conception  of  Omnipotent  wisdom  ;  it 
is  the  mirror  in  which  God's  uncreated  beauty 
and  attributes  are  most  clearly  reflected  ;  it  is 
the  home  of  unruffled  peace,  unbroken  unity, 
and  greatest  liberty  that  human  creatures  have 
ever  known.  Long  ages  ago,  the  Prophets  of 
Judah  saw  it  in  a  vision,  and  even  that  distant 
contemplation  of  its  future  glories  filled  them 
with  rapture.  Lest  men  should  suppose  that 
this  temple  was  a  thing  of  purely  material 
beauty,  which  they  were  invited  only  to  ad- 
mire, and  not  a  living  power,  which  they  were 
commanded  to  obey  under  pain  of  eternal  rep- 
robation, the  sacred  writer  uttered,  in  God's 
name,  this  solemn  warning :  u  The  nation  and 
the  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  Thee  shall  per- 
ish. . . .  No  weapon  that  is  formed  against  Thee 
shall  prosper ;  and  every  tongue  that  resisteth 
Thee  in  judgment,  Thou  shalt  condemn." 
(Isa.,  Ix,  12  ;  liv,  17.)  And  when  at  last  the 
hour  arrived  (more  than  1800  years  ago)  in 
which  this  Temple  of  the  great  King  was  to  be 
set  up  among  the  nations,  that  its  courts  might 
be  filled  with  human  guests  ;  when  the  same 
Omnipotent  Power  which  called  the  universe 
into  existence,  and  launched  into  space  the 
mighty  orbs  that  revolve  in  the  starry  firma- 
ment, issued  on  the  plains  of  Palestine  this 
solemn  command, 

"UPON  THIS  ROCK  I  WILL  BUILD  MY  CHURCH," 

that  Church,  obedient  to  the  voice  of  its  Maker, 
sprang  at  once  into  being,  so  beautiful,  so  per- 
fect in  its  loveliness,  that  even  its  Creator  was 
enamored  of  it,  and  called  it  His  Bride.  And, 
as  if  all  the  magnificent  promises  that  had  been 
announced  before  too  feebly  shadowed  forth 
the  glory  and  triumphs  to  which  this  Bride 
was  destined,  He  now  added,  by  His  own  sacred 
lips  those  assuring  words  :  "  The  gates  of  hell 
shall  never  prevail  against  thee."  This  is  the 


structure  built  by  the  wise  man  of  the  Gospel, 
nay,  by  Incarnate  Wisdom  Itself.  "  Wisdom 
hath  built  herself  a  house."  (Prov.,  ix,  1.)  Other 
works  which  God  had  made  might  be  allowed 
to  fall  into  decay,  to  crumble  into  dust,  and  to 
come  to  an  end ;  but  not  this,  for  He  would 
keep  it  always  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand.  Like 
other  structures,  this  building  has  also  a  name, 
— a  name  known  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and 
which  to  us  who  dwell  within  its  walls  is  as 
music  on  the  ear.  Men  call  it 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH; 

and  it  is  of  this  Church  that  I  intend  to  speak 
to  you  on  this  memorable  occasion,  by  briefly 
unfolding  before  you  the  divinity  of  her  origin 
and  institution  as  revealed  and  manifested  to 
the  eyes  of  all  truth-seeking  men  in  this  three- 
fold testimony :  (1)  She  alone  is  the  Church 
that  reflects  in  herself  the  attributes  of  God. 
(2)  She  alone  possesses  for  all  men  the  means 
enabling  them  to  carry  out  upon  earth  the  de- 
signs of  God.  (3)  She  alone  exhibits,  in  her 
unceasing  vitality,  the  uninterrupted  presence 
and  power  of  God.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to 
deny,  with  the  infidel,  the  Providence  of  God 
furnishing  man  with  all  the  means  required 
for  the  attainment  of  the  immortal,  happy  des- 
tiny for  which  he  has  been  created  and  placed 
in  this  arena  of  probation,  we  must  admit  that 
there  exists  in  this  lower  world  an  authority 
possessing  those  means, — 

AN  AUTHORITY  WHICH  REPRESENTS    GOD, 

and  speaks  in  His  name  ;  and  that  authority 
or  institution,  whatever  it  be,  ought  to  reflect, 
so  far  as  the  creature  can,  the  mind,  the  action, 
and  the  attributes  of  God,  and  thus  appear 
before  the  world  with  the  imprint  of  Divine 
Truth  stamped  on  its  very  face.  If  it  fail  to 
bear  such  an  evidence  of  truth  it  is  at  once  con- 
victed of  error,  forgery,  fraud,  and  imposture  ; 
for  whatever  religious  institution,  creed,  or 
formula  of  faith,  claiming  its  origin  from  God, 
and  imposing  submission  and  obedience  on 
man,  does  not  reflect  God  in  its  own  measure 
and  proportion,  that  institution,  creed,  or  be- 
lief, is  either  a  delusion  or  an  abomination,  or 
both  at  once.  The  whole  of  my  argument, 
then,  rests  on  this  simple  proposition,  on  this 
undeniable  principle,  which  we  cannot  reject 
without  renouncing  reason  itself,  viz.,  that 
whatever  professes  to  belong  to  God,  to  come 
from  God,  and  to  lead  to  God,  must  faithfully 
reflect  Him.  We  may,  then,  ask  this  most 
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pertinent  question  :  Is  it  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  or  elsewhere,  that  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence and  attributes  are  reflected  ?  As  a  recent 
convert  to  the  Catholic  Church  well  said,  if  we 
have  any  true  conception  of  God,  even  as  He 
may  be  known  by  the  light  of  reason,  it  is  this, 
that 

HE  IS  ESSENTIAL  UNITY,   ETERNAL   HARMONY, 
AND  INVIOLABLE  ORDER. 

For  if  there  is  anything  absolutely  repugnant 
to  the  nature  of  God  it  is  confusion  and  disor- 
der. Hence  His  infinite  hatred  of  sin,  which 
is  the  negation  of  law  and  the  violation  of  or- 
der. Examine  the  material  creation  that  sur- 
rounds you,  and  find,  if  you  can,  a  single  de- 
partment of  it  which  is  not  under  the  inexora- 
ble reign  of  law.  From  the  stately  march  of 
the  planets  in  their  orbits,  with  their  bewilder- 
ing movements,  to  the  motions  of  the  tiny  in- 
sects invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  every  part 
of  the  universe  law  and  order  assert  their  des- 
potic and  undisputed  sway.  Now,  I  ask,  is  it 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  or  elsewhere,  that  har- 
mony, unity,  and  order  are  found  ?  The  testi- 
mony of  history,  the  voice  of  reason,  the  actual 
experience,  authority,  and  consent  of  more  than 
250,000,000  of  Catholics  tell  us,  in  a  language 
that  no  man  can  mistake,  that  there  is  in  this 
world  one  society,  and  one  only,  in  which  unity 
of  doctrine  and  perfect  harmony  of  faith  have 
never  been  interrupted.  In  fact,  three  elements 
are  required  in  the  unity  of  the  Church  ;  and 
if  any  of  these  be  wanting,  I  feel  that  you  must 
at  once  agree  with  me  in  pronouncing  that  the 
idea  of  unity  is  utterly  destroyed.  There  must 
be 

UNITY  IN  FAITH,  UNITY  IN  GOVERNMENT,  AND 
UNITY    IN   WORSHIP. 

Unity  in  faith,  for  truth  is  one,  as  one  is  the 
Lord  that  revealed  it.  Unity  in  government, 
for  one  and  the  same  must  be  the  human 
authority  upon  earth  representing  the  Divine 
that  rules  in  heaven.  Lastly,  unity  in  worship, 
as  manifested  and  exemplified  in  the  highest 
act  of  adoration  due  to  God  alone,  which  is 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  New  Law,  instituted  by 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  foretold  ages  ago 
by  the  Prophet  Malachy  in  these  remarkable 
words  :  "  From  the  rising  of  the  sun,  even  to  the 
going  down  ....in  every  place  there  is  sacrifice; 
and  there  is  offered  to  My  name  a  clean  obla- 
tion." (Malachiae,  i,  11.)  Hence  the  Church  in 
which  these  three  elements  are  found  is  a  liv- 


ing representative  of  God  Himself — one  in  nat- 
ure, and  three  in  person — three  in  one,  such  as 
the  Redeemer  wished  His  Church  to  be  when 
He  said  :  "  I  pray  that  they  may  be  one,  as  We 
also  are."  (John,  xvii,  11.)  This  threefold 
unity  we  behold  actually  realized  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  that  society  which  is  at 
once  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  ancient 
of  all  Christian  communities, — a  society  uni- 
versal in  its  domain,  because  bounded  by  no 
political  or  g-  ographical  limits. 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH   ALONE   UNIVERSAL   AS 

TO  TIME,  UNIVERSAL  AS  TO  SPACE,  AND 

ONE  IN  DOCTRINE. 

Within  its  world-wide  fold  are  gathered  men 
of  every  race,  tongue,  and  clime.  In  the  civ- 
ilized countries  of  Europe  and  America,  in  the 
heart  of  the  semi-barbarous  Chinese  Empire, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  along  the 
waters  of  the  Gauges  and  the  Euphrates,  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  African  continent,  on 
the  burning  sands  of  the  Sahara,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Zambesi,  the  Amazon,  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  St.  Lawrence ;  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific, — everywhere  in  the  whole  habitable 
globe  Roman  Catholics  are  found  in  large,  well 
organized,  and  consistent  bodies.  Hence  it  has 
been  truly  said  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the 
domain  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  be- 
cause she  is,  literally,  everywhere.  And  such 
is  the  unity  of  belief,  government,  and  worship 
binding  them  all  into  one  compact  body  that 
if  there  could  be,  by  any  possibility,  an  edifice 
capacious  enough  to  hold  them  all,  they  would 
find  themselves  there  in  perfect  harmony,  and 
a  second  temple  would  not  be  required.  No 
section  of  the  great  human  family,  civilized  or 
barbarian,  is  here  unrepresented :  the  heroes 
among  the  buried  dead  who  lived  in  it  one 
thousand  years  ago,  or  the  neophytes  of  yester- 
day ;  subjects  of  every  form  of  civil  government, 
from  the  extreme  democracy  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  autocratic  rule  of  the  Russian 
Czar ;  millions  of  independent  wills  and  intel- 
ligences all  combined  into  a  living  whole, 
breathing  the  breath  of  life,  having  one  heart 
and  one  mind,  and  proclaiming,  with  unbroken 
harmony,  in  every  dialect  of  the  earth,  an  in- 
destructible unity  of  faith  in  all  the  precepts 
and  in  all  the  mysteries  of  Christian  reve- 
lation. This  is  the  wonder  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  able  to  accomplish.  Let 
those  who  refuse  to  recognize  in  this  the  fin- 
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ger  of  God,  and  to  acknowledge  the  power  of 
the  Most  High  as  the  sole,  efficient  cause  of  this 
prodigy,  suggest  another,  if  they  can.  We 
have  the  right  to  ask  the  world  for  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  a  miracle  to  which,  in  the 
whole  range  of  human  experience,  there  is  no 
parallel.  There  is  the  fact— unique, 

EVIDENT   TO   THE  EYE   OF   THE    WHOLE   WORLD, 

and  worthy  to  arrest  the  attention  of  every  in- 
telligent being.    Let  modern  thought  account 
for  it.    Outside  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it 
has  no  existence.    As  the  lamented  Archbishop 
Vaughan  well  remarks,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  not  merely  vast  in  numbers,  but  she 
represents,  moreover,  a  picture  of  unity  and 
harmony  of  government  which  is  unsurpassed 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race.    Dearly  be- 
loved brethren,  look  steadily  on  this  stupen- 
dous fact,  as  it  presents  itself  in  this  century 
of  freethinking  arrogance  and  rebellious  pride. 
There,  in  the  Vatican,  sits  in  the  Chair  of  Peter 
Leo  XIII,  the  Sovereign  and  Chief  Pastor  of 
the  Universal  Church.     With  the  same  rever- 
ence does  the  Catholic  world  look  upon  him  on 
this  day  as  the  first  handful  of  Christians,  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  looked  upon  Peter ;  and 
as  the  primitive  disciples  submitted  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  so  at 
this  very  hour  do  hundreds  of  millions  of  Cath- 
olics submit  to  the  ex-cathedra  teaching  of  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter.    Behold  this  wonderful 
evidence  of  the  power  of  God.    Over  a  thousand 
Bishops  subject  to  one  Supreme  Head ;  tens  of 
thousands  of  priests  subject  to  their  Bishops, 
and  millions  of  the  faithful  subject  to  their 
priests, — that  is,  to  their  spiritual  teaching,  so 
long  as  they  are  in  communion  with  their 
Bishop,  and  their  Bishop  with  the  Holy  See. 
Thus  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  ce- 
mented and  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  the 
same  authority,  exhibit  to  the  world  a  compact 
organization,  thorough  in  its  union,  and  ener- 
getic in  its  action, — a  scheme  of  moral  govern- 
ment which  no  human  legislator  would  deem 
capable  of  accomplishment,  and  which  is  seen 
actually  carried  out  at  this  very  hour,  as  it  has 
ever  been  since  that  day  when  the  Saviour  o 
the  world  uttered  these  words : 

"THOU    AST    PETER,   AND    UPON    THIS    ROCK    I 
WILL  BUILD  MY  CHURCH." 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  unity  of  worship  a 
verified  in  the  offering  of  the  Great  Sacrifice 
foretold  by  the  Prophet  Malachy  when,  in  the 


jord's  name,  he  announced  to  the  nations  that 
'  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down 
.hereof,  in  every  place  there  shall  be  offered  to 
God  a  clean  oblation  "  ?    Take  away  the  Cath- 
olic Church  from  the  face  of  Christendom,  with 
ler  countless  worshippers,  and  her  Holy  Sac- 
rifice of  the  Mass  offered  on  innumerable  altars, 
and  the  words  of  the  prophet  become  an  un- 
meaning and  empty  boast.    Read  them  care- 
?ully,  and  then  glance  on  the  broad  face  of 
Christendom  dotted  over  with  Catholic  altars, 
;overed  with  Catholic  priests  and  people,  and 
they  will  at  once  fill  the  mind  with  awe,  ai  be- 
ing a  sublime  prophecy  which  is  at  this'very 
tiour  being  fulfilled  by  the  Catholic  Church 
spread  throughout  the  world.   Hence  the  unity 
of  the  Catholic  Church  is  clearly  manifested  to 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  whether  we  consider  it 
in  the  faith  professed,  in  the  authority  obeyed, 
or  in  the  Sacrifice  offered.    In  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  human  race  there  is  no  record  of  any 
such  miracle  as  this.    Now,  let  me  ask,  where, 
outside  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church, — 
where  shall  we  find  a  religion,  church,  or  belief 
bearing  upon  its  face,  in  the  character  of  unity, 
government,  and  worship,  the  imprint  of  God's 
own  handiwork  ?    Shall  we  find  it  among  the 
endless  varieties  of  sectarians,  pulling  each 
other  to  pieces  over  the  most  vital  questions 
of  Christian  faith,  such  as  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
the  necessity  of  baptism,  or  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Holy  Scripture  ?    Certainly  not.    I  am 
well  aware  of  what  has  been  put  forward  in 
behalf  of  sectarian  Christianity,  for  which  the 
twofold  character  of  unity  and  Catholicity  is 
sometimes  claimed,  because  the  dissenting  sects 
also,  they  say,  are  everywhere.    I  reply  to  this 
pretended  claim  simply  by  quoting  the  words 
of  a  Catholic  child,  who,  when  once  faced  by 
this  very  difficulty,  promptly  answered  :  "  The 
sects  are  everywhere,  it  is  true,  but  everywhere 
different;  while  the  Catholic  Church  is  every- 
where also,  but  everywhere  the  same." 

These  sectarians  know  so  well  that  the  Di- 
vine characteristic  of  unity  is  beyond  their 
reach  that  they  have  come  to  hate  it,  and  call 
it  an  evil ;  so  that  they  gravely  assert  that 
religion  gains  by  ceasing  to  be  one,  and  that 
Christianity  derives  its  chief  vitality  from  the 
very  divisions  which  make  it  contemptible  in 
the  sight  of  unbelievers,  and  have  often  pro- 
voked the  scorn  and  derision  even  of  the  pagan 
world.  Yet  still  they  will  not  deny  that  it 
was  the  unity  of  the  first  Christians  that  con- 
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quered  the  heathen  world  ;  and  when  the  vic- 
tory was  achieved,  and  the  surviving  pagans 
had  only  strength  enough  to  beat  themselves 
against  the  ground  on  which  they  had  fallen, 
they  also  cried  out  in  their  impotent  rage  : 
Execranda  est  ista  consensio, — "Cursed  be  this 
unity  of  Christians."  They  had  found  it  in- 
vincible, and  were  soon  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge that  it  was  divine.  Jesus  Christ,  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  before 
departing  from  this  world,  entreated  His  Eter- 
nal Father,  saying : 

"l   PRAY    THAT    THEY    MAY  BE  ONE." 

His  Apostle  expressed  the  same  Divine  will  in 
those  striking  words  :  "  Be  careful  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  ;  one 
body  and  one  spirit,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  and 
one  baptism."  Hence  the  alternative  offered 
to  the  Christian's  choice  is  simply  this :  either 
to  abide  by  Jesus  Christ  and  live  in  unity  with 
His  Church,  or  to  surrender  the  eternal  inter- 
ests of  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  self-appointed 
human  guides,  and  adopt  the  skeleton  creed  of 
dissenting  sects,  in  which  the  only  pretence  to 
unity  lies  in  a  common  resolve  to  suppress  the 
truth.  But  this  very  fact  that  the  sects,  though 
at  variance  among  themselves,  yet  are  all  united 
together  in  their  common  hatred  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church — this  fact,  I  say,  is  a  most  convinc- 
ing argument  in  her  favor,  for 

TBUTH   IS  ONE,   AND  ERROR  IS  MANIFOLD. 

We  mention,  moreover,  that  the  Catholic 
Church  alone  possesses  in  herself  all  the  means 
for  carrying  out  upon  earth  the  designs  of  God 
in  regard  to  men,  by  applying  to  them  the 
blessings  of  Redemption ;  for  she  alone  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  power  of  remedying  tfceir 
evils,  and  removing  the  obstacles  to  the  attain- 
ment of  their  first  noble  end,  which  is  holiness 
of  life  upon  earth,  and  the  possession  of  eternal 
happiness  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Yes,  our 
chief,  nay,  our  only  hope  for  the  future  destiny 
of  men,  lies  in  the  recollection  that  that  Church 
which  sanctified  the  generations  of  the  past,  and 
peopled  the  heavens  with  millions  of  souls,  yet 
survives  in  unaltered  majesty,  yet  lives  to  be- 
hold the  auspicious  birth  of  a  new  age  of  faith, 
when  the  deluded  votaries  of  the  world,  having 
sought  in  vain  for  peace  in  the  barren  fields 
of  unbelief,  heresy  and  schism,  shall  fly  to  the 
bosom  of  that  mother  who  alone  can  restore 
to  humanity  the  living  faith  and  purity  of 
heart  which  make  men  acceptable  in  the  sight 


of  God,  and  impart  to  repentant  sinners  the 
forfeited  peace  of  heart,  by  wiping  off  the  stain 
of  guilt.  She  alone  posst-s^s  the  treasures  of 
sacramental  grace,  the  source  of  eternal  life. 
Beyond  her  pale  there  may  be  seeming  energy, 
but  there  can  be  no  true  vitality  ;  and  this  is  so 
true  that  the  activity  of  the  sectaries  is  to  the 
vigor  of  her  children  as  the  contortions  of  the 
galvanized  corpse  to  the  healthy  movement  of 
the  living  frame.  It  belonged  to  the  all-senng 
Providence  of  God  so  to  arrange  the  order  ot  the 
material  universe  that  no  fatal  shock  should 
ever  disturb  its  equilibrium,  or  prevent  the  at- 
tainment of  its  end.  The  sun  shall  never  be 
allowed  to  quit  its  allotted  space,  nor  the 
planets  to  wander  from  their  appointed  paths. 
If  such  provisions  have  been  made  by  God's 
wisdom  for  the  stability  of  the  kingdom  of 
nature,  with  stronger  reason  must  we  find  the 
same  providential  care  displayed  in  the  realm 
of  grace.  I  say,  with  stronger  reason,  for  it  were 
better  a  whole  solar  system  should  be  shattered 
to  pieces  than  a  single  soul  lost ;  for  the  salva-  ' 
tion  of  a  single  soul  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of 
greater  moment  than  the  conquest  of  a  world 
or  the  creation  of  the  universe.  Now,  in  the 
kingdom  of  souls  there  are  two  possible  evils — 
corruption  of  doctrine,  and  corruption  of  mor- 
als. For  both  these  evils,  whose  consequences 
are  as  awful  as  they  are  lasting,  God  has  pro- 
vided in  the  Catholic  Church  remedies  so  di- 
vinely efficacious,  a  power  of  healing  so  mighty, 
so  wonderful,  that  only  the  direct  co-operation 
of  God  can  explain  its  actions.  Millions  of 
souls  are  at  large  in  heaven  this  day,  who,  with- 
out the  remedy  of  sacramental  absolution  in 
the  tribunal  of  Penance,  would  at  this  very 
moment  be  suffering  the  punishment  of  their 
rebellion  in  irreparable  ruin.  Hence  our  great 
need,  nay,  our  only  need,  is  to  have  our  sins  for- 
given ;  for  this  is  the  only  thing  that  makes 
man  tremble  on  the  portals  of  eternity,  when 
he  is  about  to  stand  before  that  Supreme  Judge 
whose  piercing  eye  nothing  can  escape,  from 
whose  sentence  there  lies  no  appeal.  Now,  I 
ask,  what  similar  provisions  for  sick,  wounded 
and  dead  souls  exist  outside  the  Catholic 
Church  ? 

The  experience  of  thousands  of  unhappy  vic- 
tims compels  us  to  affirm  that  there  is  none. 
Therefore,  the  common  case  of  those  who  sin 
mortally  outside  the  Catholic  Church  is  this, 
that  when  the  hour  of  awakening  arrives — and 
for  some  it  never  comes,  or  comes  too  late — 
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they  either  embrace  some  new  heresy  or  fall 
into  rash  presumption  or  deadly  despair.  Who, 
without  shedding  tears,  can  witness  at  times 
the  heart-rending  death-bed  scenes,  in  which 
unconsecrated  hands  with  counterfeit  rites  and 
spurious  sacraments  strive  to  hide  the  mortal 
wounds  of  the  souls  which  they  are  unable  to 
heal,  and  disguise  the  ruin  which  they  are  pow- 
erless to  avert  ?  And  as  to  the  other  source  of 
spiritual  evils,  the  corruption  of  doctrine,  we 
know  how  admirably  the  divine  Redeemer  has 
protected  His  Spouse  by  conferring  upon  her 
the  gift  of  infallibility  in  everything  that  con- 
cerns the  salvation  of  the  souls  entrusted  to 
her  care.  We  know,  and  history  stands  there 
as  our  monument  and  our  testimony,  how  in 
every  age  she  alone  has  baffled  all  the  arts  of 
the  wicked  one,  and  preserved  intact  the  de- 
posit of  faith  confided  to  her  keeping.  From 
the  first  Council,  held  more  than  1800  years 
ago  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  presided  over 
by  St.  Peter  himself  (the  first  Vicar  of  Christ) 
'even  to  the  last  ex-cathedra  utterance  of  his 
two  hundred  and  sixty-second  successor,  Leo 
XIII,  not  a  single  instance  can  be  adduced  of 
any  dissenting  voice  or  contradictory  teaching 
on  any  subject  that  falls  within  the  sphere  of 
Christian  morality  or  dogmatic  belief.  Hence 
the  argument  proclaimed  in  unison  both  by  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  Fathers  from  the  earliest 
times : 

UBI  PETRUS,  IBI  ECCLESIA  ; 

that  is,  where  the  living  trunk  is,  there  is  the 
tree  of  life:  where  the  foundation  is,  there 
stands  immovable  the  edifice :  where  the  throne 
is,  there  exists  the  empire  :  where  the  Church 
is,  there  is  Christ :  and  where  Christ  is,  there  we 
find  light,  truth,  and  eternal  life.  Yes,  beloved 
brethren :  the  Faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  identical  with  that  preached  by  the 
Incarnate  Son  of  God,  proclaimed  by  the  Apos- 
tles and  sealed  by  the  blood  of  millions  of 
martyrs, — that  Faith,  I  say,  is  a  splendor  amidst 
the  conflicting  errors  and  darkness  of  the  world. 
Outside  her  walls  men  are  groping  in  the  mist. 
She  is  the  beacon  of  light  and  truth  to  all  gen- 
erations. May  God,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  en- 
lighten those  that  know  her  not,  and  bring 
them  from  the  shadow  of  error  into  the  living 
reality  of  truth,  that  there  may  be  one  fold,  as 
there  is  but  Shepherd  ! 

There  is  one  more  character  or  evidence  of 
divine  power  verified  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
to  which  I  will  briefly  refer  before  I  conclude, 


and  that  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made 
by  the  Redeemer  to  His  first  Vicar,  and  in  his 
person  to  all  his  successors  even  to  the  end  of 
time.  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I 
will  build  My  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it."  Yes : 

THE  STABILITY  OP  THE  CATHOLIC  CHUBCH  IS  A 

FACT  UNPARALLELED  IN   THE  ANNALS  OP 

THE   HUMAN    RACE. 

Like  an  immovable  rock,  she  survives  every 
tempest,  and  the  light  which  beams  from  her 
summits,  is  never  eclipsed.  She  is  the  only  in- 
stitution that  has  preserved  her  life,  her  vigor, 
and  her  autonomy  unimpared. 

For  nearly  1,900  years  kingdoms,  empires, 
republics  and  time-honored  dynasties  are  swept 
away  by  the  irresistible  current  of  time,  and 
this  society  remains  a  monument  of  enduring 
firmness,  whose  equal  the  world  has  never  seen. 
Yet,  wonderful  to  tell,  this  society  has  never 
for  a  single  day  ceased  to  maintain  a  mortal 
conflict  with  both  the  visible  and  invisible 
enemies  that  combine  against  her.  Other  re- 
ligious institutions,  doomed  to  dissolution  and 
ruin,  because  they  are  the  work  of  man,  vainly 
endeavor  to  preserve  their  precarious  existence 
only  by  avoiding  all  share  in  the  struggle  with 
the  enemies  of  the  Christian  name ;  they  are 
allowed  to  live  undisturbed,  because  they  are 
useless  and  forgotten.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
with  the  Catholic  Church  the  law  of  existence 
is  entirely  reversed.  Being,  as  she  is,  and  has 
ever  been,  the  only  embodiment  of  Christianity 
feared  by  the  infidels,  atheists  and  materialists 
of  every  age,  she  is  compelled  to  measure  her 
strength  with  every  competitor,  to  meet  every 
foe  on  his  own  terms.  She  has  to  receive  the 
fire  of  every  new  discovery,  every  new  system, 
every  new  opinion  on  philosophy,  history  and 
science.  She  has  to  give  battle  to  all  comers. 
Any  knight,  who  may  please  to  wind  his  horn 
at  her  castle,  can  summon  her  out  to  maintain 
her  cause  ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  win 
in  every  contest,  for  a  single  defeat  would  be 
her  death.  Again  and  again  the  world  has 
proclaimed  her  decay,  ruin  and  destruction ; 
but  lo  !  she  is  at  this  very  hour  as  vigorous,  as 
mighty  as  ever,  and  a«  eager  for  future  con- 
flicts as  if  she  had  never  known  the  agonies  of 
martyrdom  or  the  treacheries  of  domestic  foes. 
In  the  whole  range  of  human  phenomena  and 
facts,  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
principles  of  the  so-called  Darwinian  theory 
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are  found  for  once  to  be  true  ;  for  here  indeed, 
in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
we  have  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest. 

THIS    PACT    ALONE    STAMPS    THE    WORK    OF    DI- 
VINITY ON   HER   BROW. 

When  the  tyrant  is  gone  to  the  dust,  and  the 
proud  voices  which  predicted  her  downfall  are 
hushed  and  forgotten,  she  lives  to  teach  and 
save  the  nations ;  she  lives,  and  shall  live  to 
the  end  of  time,  leaning  on  the  Almighty  arm 
of  Him  who  built  her ;  for  she  is  the  Church 
of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
truth,  the  masterpiece  of  the  divine  Redeemer, 
of  whom  it  is  said  in  the  Gospel  that  "  He  built 
His  house  upon  a  rock  ;  and  the  rain  fell  and 
the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew  and  they 
beat  upon  that  house ;  and  it  fell  not,  for  it 
was  founded  on  a  rock."  She  repeats  to  her 
followers  the  consoling  assurance  of  St.  Paul : 
"  If  God  is  for  us,  who  can  stand  against  us  ?  " 
She  repeats  on  this  day  to  her  opponents  what 
the  wise  Gamaliel  once  said  in  Jerusalem  to 
the  first  enemies  of  the  Christian  name  :  "  If 
this  work  be  of  man,  it  will  come  to  naught ; 
but  if  it  be  of  God,  you  cannot  overthrow  it." 
Now  the  experience  of  nearly  1900  years  of  un- 
ceasing conflicts  and  victories  authorizes  us  to 
complete  the  argument  by  adding  :  That  work 
has  not  been  overthrown,  therefore  it  is  of  God. 
And  this  triumph  and  ever- progressing  ex- 
pansion of  the  Catholic  Church  throughout 
the  world  is  admirably  illustrated  and  exem- 
plified in  our  midst,  in  this  country,  in  this 
State,  nay,  in  this  very  city.  It  is  now  ninety- 
three  years  since  Bishop  Carroll  was  appointed 
to  the  See  of  Baltimore  by  Pius  VI,  and  down  to 
the  year  1808  he  remained  the  only  Bishop  of 
the  American  Church,  whose  hierarchy  is  now 
composed  of  1  Cardinal,  12  Archbishops,  59 
Bishops,  and  more  than  5,000  priests  Ninety- 
three  years  ago  the  same  Bishop  Carroll  set 
down  the  Catholic  population  of  the  United 
States  at  25,900,  which  is  reckoned  now  to  be  not 
less  than  7000000.  This  astonishing  growth 
of  the  Church  in  this  land  must  indeed  be  at- 
tributed to  various  causes  ;  but  by  far  the  most 
important  of  them  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Irish  Catholics.  In  the  words 
of  Bishop  Spalding,  whose  sentiments  I  fully 
endorse,  no  other  people  could  have  done  for 
the  Catholic  Faith  in  the  United  States  what 
the  Irish  people  have  done.  They  are  pre- 


eminently a  church-building  people,  as  it  is 
proved  by  the  stern  argument  of  facts  apparent 
in  the  religious  monuments  they  raistd  in  ev- 
ery land  where  the  English  language  is  spoken 
and  the  Faith  of  St.  Patrick  is  preached.  Their 
unalterable  attachment  to  their  Bishops  and 
priests  ;  their  deep  Catholic  instinct,  always  in 
harmony  with  their  ardent  patriotism,  as  man- 
ifested in  the  love  of  their  native  soil  and  of 
American  institutions ;  the  unworldly  and 
spiritual  temper  of  their  national  character ; 
their  indifference  to  ridicule  and  contempt,  and 
their  unfailing  generosity, — all  fitted  them  for 
the  work  which  was  to  be  done  here  ;  and,  in 
spite  of  strong  prejudices  against  their  race, 
which  Americans  had  inherited  from  England, 
they  were  able  to  accomplish  what  the  Catho- 
lic world  witnesses  and  admires  in  this  great 
and  free  Republic.  All  honor  to  the  descend- 
ants of  this  noble  race  !  And  as  to  our  own 
Archdiocese,  which  now  numbers  a  Catholic 
population  of  150,000,  I  think  I  am  not  far 
from  the  truth  if  I  assert  that  from  1849,  when 
the  little  wooden  chapel  was  erected  on  Vallejo 
street,  more  than  one  hundred  churches  have 
been  raised  to  the  honor  of  God  Almighty  un- 
der the  prudent,  zealous  and  wise  administra- 
tion of  the  venerable  prelate  who  honors  this 
vaste  assemblage  with  his  presence.  To  him 
and  to  his  co-laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ, 
the  venerable  Bishop  of  Grass  Valley,  here 
present,  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  of  Upper 
California  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  they 
shall  never  be  able  fully  to  pay;  and  to  crown 
the  apostolic  works  of  our  zealous  Archbishop, 
let  us  earnestly  hope  and  pray  that  the  day 
may  soon  come  when  besides  this  church,  and 
the  other  places  of  worship  already  consecrated 
to  the  cause  of  religion  in  this  Queen  City  of 
the  Pacific,  the  Catholics  of  San  Francisco 
shall  witness  the  erection  of  a  Cathedral  worthy 
of  their  generosity,  and  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  similar  structure  built  in  this  land  by 
their  fellow- members  in  the  Faith.  The  sanct- 
uary whose  corner-stone  has  just  been  laid  will 
offer  to 

THE   DEVOTED   SONS   OF  ST.  DOMINIC 

a  wider  sphere  in  the  exercise  of  their  apostolic 
zeal,  and  will  enable  them  to  renew  in  our 
times  and  in  our  own  city  the  wonders  of  other 
ages  and  of  other  climes.  They  are  the  worthy 
successors  of  innumerable  champions  of  Cath- 
olic truth  ;  of  those  sturdy  veterans  in  the  bat- 
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ties  of  the  Lord,  who,  without  once  shrinking 
from  the  contest,  without  a  stain  on  their  brill- 
iant record  for  the  last  600  years,  have  stood 
the  brunt  of  the  fight,  maintained  their  post 
in  the  front  ranks  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy, 
and  illustrated  the  Church  by  their  learning, 
holiness,  and  zeal.  In  company  with  the  chil- 
dren of  St.  Francis,  they  are  the  successors  of 
those  enterprising  missionaries  who,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  immortal  Christopher 
Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  this  new  world, 
brought  the  tidings  of  salvation  to  a  conquered 
savage  race,  and  have  won  from  posterity  the 
well-deserved  title  of  pioneers  of  Catholic  Faith 
in  this  land.  Wherever  we  gaze  upon  these 
children  of  St.  Dominic,  we  see  one  motive  an- 
imating all  their  actions — the  desire  to  spread 
the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth,  to 
promote  the  glory  of  God,  to  defend  the  Faith 
and  honor  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  increase 
the  happiness  of  man  by  bettering  his  condition 
upon  earth  and  preparing  him  for  a  never-end- 
ing bliss  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  In  pros- 
perity and  in  affliction  they  remain  unchanged; 
overwhelmed  by  adversity,  or  wending  their 
holy  way  in  tranquil  joy,  they  are  ever  the 
humble,  self-denying  servants  of  God,  seeking 
refuge  from  the  strife  and  temptations  of  the 
world  beneath  the  habit  of  religion,  only  that 
they  may  become  ministering  angels  of  love  to 
their  fellow- men,  and  illustrating  in  their  lives 
the  noble  truth,  which  is  graven  indelibly  in 
their  hearts  :  Laborare  est  orare:  To  labor  to 
make  God's  creatures  happy  both  in  this  life 
and  in  the  next  is  the  noblest  way  of  praising 
God.  These  sons  of  St.  Dominic,  whose  self- 
sacrificing  zeal  is  well  known  to  you  all,  trust- 
ing in  the  never-failing  succor  of  Divine  Prov- 
idence, and  relying  on  the  liberality  of  those 
on  whose  behalf  they  cheerfully  consecrate  the 
days  of  their  life  and  the  labors  of  their  min- 
istry, have  commenced  this  great  work  with 
the  most  favorable  auspices,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ever  glorious  Mother  of  God,  in 
whose  honor  we  celebrate  on  this  day  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary.  Whilst  re- 
lying upon  the  divine  assistance  to  see  this 
work  soon  brought  to  a  perfect  consummation, 
for  it  is  written,  "  Unless  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it,"  they 
appeal  to  the  Christian  generosity  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  city.  Let  us  encourage  these  good 
Fathers  with  our  sympathies,  with  our  pray- 
ers, with  our  contributions,  and  enable  them 


to  raise  this  majestic  structure  to  the  glory  o 
the  Almighty,  to  the  honor  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  the  Immaculate  Virgin  Mary,  to  the 
honor  of  the  great  Patriarch  St.  Dominic,  as  a 
new  witness  of  the  ever-increasing  triumph  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  California,  and  as  an 
imperishable  monument  of  the  piety  and  gen- 
erosity of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  ;  and 
that  merciful  God  who  promised  a  reward  to 
whosoever  shall  give  a  cup  of  cold  water  in 
His  name,  will  not  refuse  a  place  in  heaven  to 
the  zealous  hearts  and  loving  hands  that  have 
contributed  to  build  for  Him  another  beauti- 
ful mansion  upon  earth. 


Only  a  Hawthorn  Blossom. 


BY   NUGENT    KOBINSON. 


It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  the  treasured 
month  of  May, — of  Mary.  The  sun  had  set 
behind  the  hill  of  Ballybawn,  and  a  purple 
light  filled  the  beauteous  valley  that  lay  in  the 
lap  of  the  fern-caressed  mountains  overshadow- 
ing far-famed,  sweet,  sad  Glendalough.  The  air 
was  laden  with  the  perfume  of  the  hawthorn- 
blossomed  hedges.  Yellow  primroses  and  deep 
blue  violets  nestled  in  protecting  mosses.  The 
corn-crake  gave  forth  his  grating  note  of  warn- 
ing from  the  vividly  green  meadows,  and  the 
laughter-loving  Laragh  River  gaily  warbled  its 
rippling  serenade  to  "gray-hooded  eve." 

A  handsome,  sunburnt  young  fellow,  in  the 
attire  of  the  farming  classes,  leant  in  an  atti- 
tude of  easy  grace  against  a  moss-covered  gran- 
ite boulder.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  sally 
switch,  using  it  ever  and  anon  to  flip  off  the 
blossom  of  a  buttercup  or  daisy,  while  with 
his  heel  he  burrowed  a  hole  in  the  white,  sandy 
road. 

This  was  Hugh,  the  third  son  of  Dan  0'- 
Byrne,  of  Glenmahue,  direct  descendant  of 
Phelim  CTByrne,  who  "  held  the  gap  "  against 
a  score  of  the  O'Tooles  when  every  man  in  the 
Wicklow  passes  went  forth  with  his  life  in  his 
hand.  Hugh  was  a  strapping  fellow,  six  foot 
in  his  stockings,  and  the  best  wrestler  in  the 
barony.  -As  a  shot  he  was  unsurpassed,  and 
the  20th  of  August  found  his  grouse-bag  full, 
when  Lord  Carysfort's  entire  party  failed  to 
"pot"  a  dozen  brace  to  as  many  guns.  There 
was  not  a  spot  on  the  neighboring  lakes  and 
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rivers  with  which  he  waa  not  on  the  most  fa- 
mi  liir  terms;  and  the  late  Archdeacon  Red- 
mond, of  Arklow,  used  to  tell  a  most  amusing 
story  of  Hugh's  coming  to  the  rescue  upon  a 
certain  Friday  when  fish  was  not  to  be  had  for 
love  or  money, — Cardinal  Cullen  being  on  a  vis- 
itation. "  I  sent  for  Hugh  0' Byrne  and  gave 
him  the  hard  word,"  the  worthy  Archdeacon 
used  to  narrate ;  u  and,  sure  enough,  a  finer  dish 
of  trout  never  smoked  on  a  board  than  the  lad 
sent  me,  in  the  very  nick  of  time." 

Hugh's  eldest  brother  was  a  farmer ;  his  sec- 
ond, a  doctor ;  while  he  himself  held  a  sort  of 
roving  commission,  taking  fat  cattle  to  the 
Dublin  or  Liverpool  markets,  attending  certain 
fairs,  and  breaking  in  young  horses. 

"So  you're  off  to  America,  Hugh?"  ex- 
claimed a  voice  from  the  other  side  of  the  boul- 
der. 

Hugh  looked  round  and  perceived  a  young 
man,  in  the  uniform  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary, who  had  approached  across  the  bog 
from  the  little  whitewashed,  slated  house,  dig- 
nified by  the  title  of  barracks,  that  stood  in 
utter  isolation  beneath  the  heather-clad  moun- 
tain. 

"Yes,  Andy :  I'm  off,  sure  enough,"  said  Hugh. 

"  When  do  you  start  ?  " 

"  I  leave  Rathdrum  by  the  eight  train,  that 
reaches  Harcourt  street  at  eleven;  and  I  '11  have 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  drive  across  Dub- 
lin to  the  King's  Bridge  station,  to  catch  the 
train  that  leaves  at  a  quarter  to  twelve  for 
Queenstown." 

"Is  it  by  the  Cunard  line  you're  goin'?" 

"Yes." 

"  It's  well  for  you,"  observed  the  constable, 
with  a  sigh.  "  I  wish  I  were  in  your  place." 

"  Faith  you  'd  be  better  off  than  getting  one- 
and-sixpence  a  day  for  doing  all  sorts  of  dirty 
work,  Andy." 

"  It  is  dirty  work,  Hugh,  an'  sorra'  a  lie  in 
it.  Maintainin'  the  law  is  well  enough,  but  I 
never  'listed  to  go  searchin'  honest  people's 
houses  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Ton  me 
conscience,  Hugh  O'Byrne,"  added  the  consta- 
ble, bringing  a  clenched  fist  down  with  a  thud 
on  the  granite  boulder,  "  I  was  near  flingin' 
me  rifle  on  the  ground  last  night  when  we 
were  ordered  to  search  Jim  Darcy's,  an'  tellin' 
Sub-Inspector  Crackenbury  to  go  and  do  his 
dirty  work  himself." 

"  You  '11  be  coming  out  after  me,  Andy,  as 
sure  as  there's  a  bill  on  a  crow." 


"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Hugh  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  go  to  New  York  first,  and  I  '11  stop 
with  Mike  Flynn  ;  and  then  I'll —  But  here 
come  Miss  Darcy  and  her  mother,  Andy  ;  and 
—and—" 

"  I  '11  be  over  in  the  morning  to  say  *  God 
speed,'  Hugh.  More  power  to  ye  ! "  And  the 
honest  constable  hurried  away  in  the  direction 
of  the  barracks. 

"  I  must  say  good-bye  to  her ! "  exclaimed 
Hugh,  half  aloud.  "Little  does  she  imagine 
that  it's  she  that's  driving  me  across  the  wild 
Atlantic.  Her  beauty,  her  goodness  !  I  could 
never  hope  to  win  her  as  Hugh  the — the  cow- 
boy "  (this  savagely).  "  Perhaps  I  might  come 
back  one  of  these  days  like  Paddy  Byrne,  of 
Inchagonnel,  with  a  thousand  pounds  in  the 
bank  at  Rathdrum  just  for  pocket  money." 

It  must,  in  the  interests  of  truth,  be  told  that 
Hugh  O'Byrne  was  what  in  the  country  parts 
of  Ireland  is  termed  "  a  little  contrairey."  He 
loved  sport  better  than  work,  and  would  lose 
a  chance  of  making  £10  on  a  "  lump  of  a  baste  " 
for  the  pleasure  of  landing  a  two-pound  trout, 
or  bagging  a  brace  of  grouse  or  a  hare.  There 
was  nothing  bad  in  the  young  man,  but  he  was 
careless  to  recklessness  ;  and  the  very  largeness 
of  his  heart  brought  him  into  scrapes  out  of 
which  his  head  rarely  succeeded  in  extracting 
him  with  credit.  He  earned  a  "  light "  name 
in  the  valley  of  Glendalough,  the  reputation 
of  a  ne'er-do-weel ;  and  had  he  presumed  to  as- 
pire to  the  hand  of  Mary  Darcy,  he  would  have 
been  rejected  by  her  parents  with  severity,  if 
not  with  contumely. 

Mr.  Darcy  had  been  in  the  corn  trade  in 
Dublin,  and  had  amassed  a  handsome  compe- 
tence. Loving  the  beautiful  County  Wicklow, 
he  purchased  a  handsome  house,  surrounded  by 
some  fifty  acres,  in  the  exquisite  valley  of  Glen- 
dalough; and  being  a  "dab"  in  archaeology, 
and  exceedingly  desirous  of  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  he  spent  the 
most  of  his  time  in  prowling  amongst  the  ruins 
of  the  Seven  Churches,  in  search  of  further  evi- 
dences of  St.  Kevin,  and  was  engaged  in  pre- 
paring a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the  origin 
of  the  famous  Round  Tower. 

Hugh  loved  Mary  Darcy,  worshipping  at  a 
distance  ;  but  feeling  how  utterly  hopeless  was 
his  passion,  he  suddenly  resolved  upon  drag- 
ging the  anchors  of  his  heart  and  putting  out 
to  sea. 

"  Yes."  he  bitterly  sighed,  as  he  prepared  to 
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advance  into  the  road,  "the  cowboy  has  never 
a  chance  against  the  castle  swells  that  visit  at 
her  father's.  Kid  gloves  and  lavender  water. 
Bah!" 

By  this  time  the  two  ladies  had  arrived  to 
where  Hugh  was  lounging  against  the  gray 
granite  boulder.  The  elder  was  fat,  fair  and 
forty  ;  a  fine,  healthy,  buxom  dame,  with  a  red 
cheek,  a  merry  eye,  and  a  form  innocent  of  an- 
gles. The  younger,  her  daughter,  was  in  the 
"sweet  seventeens."  Her  chestnut  hair,  gray, 
lustrous  eyes,  dainty  nose  and  mouth,  and  ex- 
quisitely moulded  yet  girlish  figure  brought  her 
within  range  of  that  hackneyed  word  "  beauty." 

But 

"  0  there  was  something  more  exquisite  still  " 

in  the  purity  of  her  glance,  in  the  maiden  mod- 
esty that  visibly  enclosed  her  as  a  veil. 

Poor  Hugh  flung  one  concentrated  love-gaze 
at  her,  then  dropped  his  eyes,  then  lifted  them 
to  her  mother,  as  he  said  :  "  Good  evening,  Mrs. 
Darcy  !  I  'm  off  to-morrow." 

"To  Dublin,  Hugh?" 

"  Farther  than  that,  ma'am." 

"Liverpool?" 

"  Farther  still.  Didn't  you  hear  that  I  was 
going  to  America  ?  " 

"  To  America,  Hugh ! "  And  Mrs.  Darcy 
opened  her  eyes  to  their  widest  capacity. 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Darcy." 

"  Why,  I  never  heard  a  word  of  it.  Did  you, 
Mary  ?  "  turning  to  her  daughter  as  she  spoke. 

"  Yes — mamma," — the  two  words  coming 
slowly  across  quivering  lips." 

"  And  why  in  the  world  didn't  you  tell  me  ? 
Dear  me,  this  is  news  !  Going  to  make  your 
fortune,  I  hope,  Hugh  ?  " 

"I  hope  so,  Mrs.  Darcy,"  said  Hugh,  fer- 
vently. "  Anyhow,  there's  a  chance." 

"  You  are  right.  There  is  no  chance  for  you 
in  this  lonely,  out-of-the-world  valley.  I'm 
sure  I  can't  imagine  what  Mr.  Darcy  sees  in  it. 
I  won't  stop  another  winter,  I  promise  you.  I 
mean  to  have  a  house  in  Dublin,  and  go  to  the 
Castle,  and  see  life  and  society.  Mary  will  make 
her  debut  next  season.  Walk  on  with  us,  won't 
you  ?  We  are  going  to  visit  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin's altar  at  Aunamoe.  Father  Dunne  holds 
devotions  there  every  evening.  Now  tell  me 
what  are  your  plans  ?  " 

What  a  walk  that  was,  by  the  rippling  river 
in  the  perfumed  evening  air !  What  if  Mary 
Darcy  said  never  a  word  ?  Was  she  not  there, 
beside  him,  her  dainty  feet  scarce  pressing  the 


cowslip-dappled  grass  that  grew  by  the  edge 
of  the  sometimes  brawling  Laragh  ? 

Too  soon  the  Gothic  church  at  Aunamoe 
came  in  sight ;  too  soon  the  sweet-toned  bell 
disputed  the  delicious  evening  silence  with  the 
persistent  corn-crake  and  the  brawling  brook- 
let. 

"  Won't  you  come  and  beseech  our  Blessed 
Lady's  protection  on  the  wild  ocean  ? "  said 
Mary  Darcy. 

"  Indeed,  indeed  I  will !"  cried  Hugh.  "  Won't 
you  say  a  prayer  for  me,  Miss  Darcy  ?  " 

"  Yes," — this  in  a  low  and  reverential  tone. 

The  lights  shone  brilliantly  on  the  little 
altar  that  was  a  very  bouquet  of  wild  flowers. 
There  were  no  hot-house  blossoms,  no  forced 
freaks  of  nature,  no  priceless  buds  or  shrubs 
from  lordly  gardens.  The  hawthorn  blossom, 
in  its  pure  whiteness,  hung  in  a  perfumed  cloud 
over  our  Lady's  head  ;  the  delicate  primrose 
formed  a  carpet  at  her  feet ;  the  odoriferous 
violet  wafted  heavenward  nature's  own  in- 
cense. 

The  devotions  concluded,  Mrs.  Darcy  en- 
tered the  vestry  for  the  purpose  of  inviting 
Father  Dunne  to  dinner  for  the  following 
Sunday. 

"  I  will  say  the  'Ave  Maria'  now,"  whispered 
Miss  Darcy,  "and  you  will  say  it  with  me." 

Hugh  knelt  beside  her  at  the  altar-rails,  and 
uttered  the  beautiful  prayer  word  for  word,  and 
half  aloud,  with  the  pure,  bright  being  at  his 
side. 

As  they  arose  from  their  knees  a  sprig  of 
hawthorn  blossom  became  detached  from  above 
the  Madonna's  head,  and  fell  to  the  carpet 
within  reach.  Miss  Darcy  stretched  forth  her 
hand  between  the  altar-rails,  and,  lifting  the 
snowy,  fragrant  blossom,  gave  it  to  him,  then 
passed  rapidly  from  the  church. 

"  I  will  keep  it  always,"  said  Hugh  ;  "  and  if 
ever  I  should  be  tempted  to  go  on  the  wrong 
road,  this  little  flower  will  warn  me  back  to 
the  right  one." 

Father  Dunne  gave  Hugh  his  blessing  and 
wished  him  "  God-speed,"  adding  a  few  solemn 
words  of  admonition,  and  a  few  gracious  ones 
of  encouragement. 

"  Will  you  take  a  seat  back  to  the  cross- 
roads, Hugh  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Darcy,  the  springs 
of  the  outside  car  wheezing  as  she  mounted. 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am.  I  think  I  should  pre- 
fer to  walk." 

"  Well,  good-bye,  and  good  luck,  Hugh  ! " 
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laughed  the  jovial  lady.  "  Come  back  an  oilman, 
or  a  mining  man,  or  a  cattle  man  ;  but  come 
back  a  ///<>//.  and  a  monied  man." 

Mary  Darcy  gave  Hugh  her  hand.  The 
gloaming  had  arrived.  It  was  neither  day  nor 
dark,  yet  he  saw  a  light  in  her  beautiful  gray 
eyes  that  set  beating  the  pulses  of  Hope. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  murmured  ;  "  and  may  the 
Mother  of  God  protect  you  ! " 

The  car  drove  away.  Mrs.  Darcy  waved 
her  hand.  Miss  Darcy  set  her  face  towards 
Glendalough.  This  Hugh  could  see,  though 
his  eyes  were  dimmed  with  mist. 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


"Miseremini  Mei!" 

BT   A.  B.  O'N,  C.  8.  C. 

ISEBEMINI  MEI!"    Whence  comes  this 

wail, 

That  is  freighting  the  night-wind's  wings  ? 
"Have  mercy  !  have  mercy  !"— it  thrills  the  soul 

Like  no  song  that  this  world  e'er  sings  ; 
And  the  heart  throbs  quick  and  the  pulse  beats  fast 

While  we  list  to  its  mournful  strain, 
For  the  tone  of  the  voice  is  a  plaintive  tone, 
Full  of  sorrow  and  trouble  and  pain. 

"  Miseremini  mei !  "  the  wail  floats  up 

From  an  unseen  world  below, 
Where  departed  saints  their  deliverance  wait 

In  a  dungeon  of  silent  woe  ; — 
From  a  wide,  wide  ocean  of  billowy  flame, 

Where  endurance  no  merit  can  win, — 
God's  crucible  fierce,  where  charity's  gold 

Is  cleansed  from  the  dross  of  sin. 

"  Miseremini  mei  f  "    Hark  !  listen  well : 

Hear  ye  not  some  familiar  voice, 
That  in  years  agone  oft  has  blended  with  thine, 

And  with  thine  would  weep  or  rejoice  ? 
By  the  love  thou  once  bore  for  that  friend  of  yore, 

Let  him  not  call  in  vain  upon  thee  ; 
In  thy  charity's  might,  grant  him  endless  delight, 

Strike  off  all  his  chains,— set  him  free. 

"  Miseremini  mei  !  "    Ah,  Christian  soul, 

One  day,  from  that  joyless  clime, 
Thy  wail  shall  float  back,  'cross  the  gulf  of  Death, 

To  thy  friends  on  the  shores  of  Time. 
Be  generous,  now,  to  those  holy  souls, 

And,  then,  shall  you  reap  your  reward  ; 
For  the  measure  of  mercy  you  deal  unto  them, 

Shall  be  dealt  unto  you  by  the  Lord. 


Episodes  of  Lonrdes. 


BY    HKNKY   LASSERRB. 


THE  MIRACLE  OP  THE  ASSUMPTION. 
XX. 

On  returning  to  the  sacristy  with  the  cele- 
brant, the  Abb4  Antoine  noticed  that  the  Abbe" 
de  Musy  was  kneeling  and  immovable,  with 
his  head  resting  in  his  hands.  He  was  deeply 
affected  at  the  sight.  But  even  in  the  hearts  of 
the  most  believing  there  is  such  a  tendency  to 
doubt,  that  oftentimes  fear  overrules  faith  ;  and 
so  it  was  with  the  Abbe  Antoine.  He  thought 
to  himself :  "  He  must  have  made  some  extraor- 
dinary effort.  My  God  !  he  will  weaken  and 
fall !"  And  under  the  influence  of  this  fear  he 
ran  to  the  side  of  his  friend,  and  extended  his 
hands  to  support  him,  as  if  he  were  about  to 
fall.  In  this  manner  they  remained  for  some 
time,  and  at  length  the  Abbe  de  Musy  made  a 
movement  and  arose.  Trembling  with  joyful 
emotion,  his  faithful  friend  hurried  to  bring 
the  little  carriage,  that  the  paralytic  might  seat 
himself;  but  the  Abbe*  made  a  gesture  of  re- 
fusal, and  said  :  "  The  Blessed  Virgin  has  cured 
me."  Then,  with  calm  and  firm  step,  he  moved 
towards  the  gate. 

The  Abbe"  Antoine  was  speechless,  and  cer- 
tainly his  steps  were  neither  calm  nor  firm. 
During  his  whole  life  he  had  never  known  his 
benefactor  other  than  as  an  invalid.  The  cold 
sweat  of  fear  stood  in  great  drops  upon  his 
forehead  as  he  followed  the  Abbe  de  Musy. 
In  his  anxiety,  and  as  though  this  illusion 
would  be  suddenly  dissipated,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  bring  with  him  the  rolling-chair. 

The  coachman  was  waiting  on  the  seat  of  his 
carriage.  When  he  perceived  the  Abbe"  An- 
toine he  came  down  to  assist  him  in  lifting  his 
crippled  companion  into  the  vehicle.  But 
when  he  saw  him  coming  with  the  empty  car- 
riage, he  said,  in  amazement :  u  Where  is  your 
sick  friend  ?  " 

"I  am  here,"  said  the  priest  himself,  as  he 
appeared,  with  his  majestic  and  imposing  figure, 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Abbe  Antoine,  where 
the  carriage  was  waiting.  "  The  Blessed  Vir- 
gin has  cured  me.  I  shall  not  need  your  car- 
riage :  we  are  going  on  foot  to  the  Grotto." 

The  coachman,  in  astonishment,  turned  his 
eyes  upon  the  speaker,  and  at  once  recognized 
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in  that  man  full  of  life,  health  and  strength, 
the  motionless  paralytic  of  a  few  moments  be- 
fore. He  believed  himself  the  victim  of  some 
illusion.  The  words  died  out  on  his  lips.  His 
look  met  that  of  the  Abbe  Antoine,  and  they 
understood  each  other.  He  took  the  little  chair 
and  placed  it  in  his  carriage.  The  two  priests 
embraced  each  other,  weeping. 

"  Father !  Father !  you  are  cured  ! "  said  the 
Abbe"  Antoine. 

"I  believe  it  is  so,  my  son,"  replied  the  Abbe* 
de  Musy. 

These  were  the  only  words  exchanged.  There 
are  emotions  in  the  heart  which,  between  fel- 
low-creatures, can  be  expressed  only  in  tears  ; 
and  between  man  and  God,  only  by  prayer. 
They  began  to  pray,  and  as  they  walked  along 
the  road  leading  to  the  Grotto  they  recited  their 
beads.  Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena. 

XXI. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  when  they  reached 
the  Grotto.  The  crowd  pressed  around  the 
blessed  rocks  ;  young  and  old,  women  and  chil- 
dren, believers  of  every  age, — all  were  there  in 
the  silence  of  prayer  and  recollection.  Some 
were  prostrate  on  the  ground ;  others  were 
drinking  at  the  miraculous  spring.  Some  were 
saying  their  beads,  or  reciting  the  Hours  ; 
otters,  nearer  the  Gave,  were  conversing  in  a 
low  voice.  Behind  stood  a  man  of  tall  stature 
and  marked  feature,  towering  above  all  the  bent 
heads,  who,  with  a  sad  smile  of  incredulity,  con- 
templated the  kneeling  throng,  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  kneeling  and  in  adoration  before  nothing. 

Such  was  the  spectacle  presented  before  the 
eyes  of  our  two  friends  as  they  approached. 
They  passed  through  the  crowd,  which,  how- 
ever, paid  no  attention  to  the  two  priests,  and 
entered  the  Grotto,  where  the  Abbe  de  Musy 
knelt  on  one  of  the  prie-dieux  always  to  be 
found  there. 

But  suddenly  a  murmur  arose,  which  grad- 
ually increased,  and  a  loud  cry  succeeded  to 
the  calm  prayer  and  silence  of  the  multitude. 
Some  had  recognized  one  of  the  ecclesiastics 
who  had  entered  the  Grotto  as  the  invalid  priest, 
whom,  during  the  past  week,  they  had  remarked 
seated  in  his  rolling-chair,  and  pushed  by  the 
hand  of  his  friend.  Every  one  hastened  to  see 
him.  The  surging  throng  bore  towards*  the 
door.  The  Brother  Guardian  of  the  Grotto, 
frightened,  closed  the  double  iron  grating.  A 
thousand  cries  arose : 


"Is  it  he?" 

4 Is  he  cured?" 

'What  was  his  malady  ?" 

'Where  is  he?" 

'  It  is  a  miracle  ! " 

klt  cannot  be!" 

'  Vive  Marie !  Vive  Marie  ! " 

"It  must  be  another  priest !" 

Then,  suddenly,  as  if  obeying  some  command, 
the  tumult  subsided,  and  a  solemn  silence  fell 
upon  the  multitude. 

Behind  the  grating  of  the  Grotto,  the  cured 
man  arose.  He  turned  towards  the  people,  his 
noble  countenance  all  radiant  with  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  miracle,  and  made  a  sign  as  though 
about  to  speak.  "  My  dear  brethren,"  he  said, 
"  it  is  indeed  I,  myself.  It  is  I,  whom  you  have 
seen  here  since  my  arrival  with  paralyzed  body 
and  sightless  eyes.  I  am  a  priest  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Autun.  Twenty  years  have  passed  since 
I  was  able  to  read.  It  is  twelve  years  since  I 
was  totally  paralyzed,  and  unable  to  approach 
the  altar  to  say  the  only  Mass  which  I  knew 
by  heart.  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  has  restored 
me  all !  Ah  !  may  this  great  miracle  make  the 
good  better,  and  convert  sinners  !  Help  me  to 
thank  God  and  to  obtain  the  grace  to  be  a  good 
priest." 

The  "Magnificat"  was  intoned,  and  all  the 
people  glorified  the  Lord. 

They  had  heard  the  recital :  now  they  wished 
to  prove  the  miracle. 

"  Walk  !  walk  ! "  cried  out  voices  from  the 
throng. 

The  paralytic  obeyed. 

"Read!  read!" 

A  little  volume,  printed  in  the  finest  char- 
acters, was  placed  before  his  eyes.  And  he 
who  for  twenty  years  had  not  been  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  largest  letters  of  the  Missal,  now 
read  fluently  and  without  the  least  hesitation. 

"  Your  signature  !  your  signature  !  On  this 
book — on  this  picture — on  this  card  ! "  And 
hundreds  of  hands  passed,  through  the  grating, 
to  the  Abbe  de  Musy,  prayer-books,  "  Imita- 
tions," pious  images,  visiting  cards,  etc.  With  a 
firm  and  beautiful  hand  he  wrote  innumerable 
autographs  on  the  thousand-and-one  articles 
presented  to  him. 

XXII. 

All  at  once,  and  out  of  breath  from  running, 
a  workman  breaks  through  the  crowd.  His 
rough,  honest  features  revealed  his  great  agi- 
tation. The  grating  of  the  Grotto  was  opened 
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for  him,  and  with  tears  of  joy  he  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  Abbe  de  Musy.  It  was 
the  father  of  little  Peter. 

"And  little  Peter, — is  he  cured,  too  ?  "  asked 
the  priest,  anxiously. 

"  No,  Monsieur  TAbbe".  It  was  not  the  will 
of  God." 

The  priest  made  a  gesture  of  sympathy,  as 
if  he  were  tempted  to  reproach  Heaven  for  not 
having  done  more,  or  for  not  having  bestowed 
its  favor  upon  another." 

"As  for  me,"  he  said,  with  an  apparent  tone 
of  sadness,  "  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  granted 
me  this  great  favor." 

The  workman  divined  the  thoughts  of  the 
Abbe*  de  Musy,  and  understood  the  tones  of  his 
voice.  "Ah,  Monsieur  1'Abbe,"  he  replied, 
"the  Blessed  Virgin  does  well  whatever  she 
does.  I  am  quite  happy  as  it  is." 

And,  in  truth,  in  his  countenance  there  ap- 
peared no  sign  of  pain  or  regret,  no  mark  of 
that  envy  which  but  too  often  rankles  in  the 
human  heart  at  the  sight  of  another's  happi- 
ness ;  no  murmur  against  the  distinction  made 
between  creatures  here  upon  earth.  And  yet 
for  three  long  years  this  poor  father  had  brought 
his  child  regularly,  each  year,  to  Lourdes,  to  im- 
plore the  intervention  of  Heaven  in  his  behalf. 

"  Where  is  little  Peter  ?  "  asked  the  priest. 

"  There  he  is,  outside  the  crowd,  in  a  quiet 
little  place  by  himself.  When  the  sound  of 
the  "  Magnificat"  reached  our  ears,  he  trembled 
with  joy.  'Father,'  he  cried,  'our  friend  is 
cured  !  Run  !  run  and  see  him  !'  And  I  ran. 
I  must  go  now  and  tell  him  the  good  news." 

"  No,  no  ! "  said  the  Abbe* ;  "  let  me  go  my- 
self and  tell  him." 

Together  they  left  the  Grotto.  The  crowd 
parted,  and  a  double  line  was  drawn  down,  with 
a  narrow  passage,  through  which  the  man  of 
the  miracle  passed. 

Just  outside  the  crowd  stood  a  carriage,  on 
the  seat  of  which  was  an  invalid-chair.  The 
Abbe  Antoine  made  a  sign  to  the  coachman, 
and  instantly  the  chair  was  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  over  the  heads  of  the  people  and  placed 
within  the  Grotto,  as  a  memorial  of  this  mirac- 
ulous event.  The  Abbe"  de  Musy  met  this  tri- 
umphal ex-voto  as  he  passed  through  the  lines. 
He  had  already  wept  much,  but  his  eyes  were 
again  suffused  with  tears  as  he  encountered 
this  expressive  souvenir  of  his  former  malady, 
— that  malady  which  now,  by  a  strange  illu- 
sion, seemed  like  something  of  the  distant  past. 


When  he  came  to  the  Piscina  he  saw  the  an- 
gelic little  Peter  stretched  upon  his  rude  little 
wagon.  Tenderly  pressing  him  to  his  bosom, 
he  exclainud  :  "Ah,  my  dear  child!  how  I 
wish  that  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  had  granted 
you  the  same  favor  as  she  has  to  me  !  " 

But  little  Peter,  lifting  towards  him  his 
large,  pure  eyes,  beaming  with  heavenly  bright- 
ness, answered,  as  his  father  had  done  :  "  The 
Blessed  Virgin  knows  what  is  good  for  me. 
There  are  so  many  boys  of  my  age  who  offend 
God  and  blaspheme  His  Holy  Name  !  If  I  had 
my  health,  perhaps,  alas  !  I  should  be  like  them. 
Now  I  do  not  offend  Him  ;  I  love  Him  with 
my  whole  heart ;  I  receive  Him  in  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  I  am  content.  Ah  !  I  should  much 
rather  remain  as  I  am,  weak  and  crippled,  and 
not  offend  God,  than  to  possess  health,  if  I 
should  abuse  it  and  become  wicked.  The 
Blessed  Virgin  knows  well  what  she  is  doing." 
And  again,  extending  his  innocent  arms,  he 
embraced  the  Abbe",  as  though  he  would  con- 
sole him  in  the  sadness  which  his  countenance 
displayed.  And  this  child  was  scarcely  fifteen 
years  old,  the  son  of  a  poor  village  shoemaker  ! 

0  God  of  all  power !  is  it  possible  for  the 
heart  not  to  be  moved  in  the  presence  of  such 
a  spectacle, — for  Thy  creature  not  to  turn  tow- 
ards Thee,  and,  prostrate  before  Thee,  address 
Thee  in  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ : 
"I  give  thanks  to  Thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  because  Thou  hast  hid  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  re- 
vealed them  to  little  ones.  Yea,  Father,  for 
so  hath  it  seemed  good  in  Thy  sight." 

XXIII. 

The  Abbe*  de  Musy  continued  on  his  way  to 
the  Home  of  the  Missionaries,  to  give  testimony 
of  his  cure.  The  crowd  continued  to  press  af- 
ter him,  eager  to  see  him  walking.  With  agile 
step  he  ascended  the  hill :  there  was  no  lame- 
ness, no  suffering,  no  inconvenience,  no  fatigue. 

As  soon  as  the  cured  paralytic  had  made  his 
declaration  to  the  guardians  of  the  sanctuary, 
he  turned  towards  his  companion,  and,  think- 
ing of  those  who  were  then  so  far  away  from 
him  in  body,  but  so  near  to  his  heart,  he  said  : 
"  Make  haste  and  send  a  dispatch  !  What  a 
happiness  for  my  mother,  my  father,  and  all  at 
home  !  Then  go  yourself  and  carry  the  news 
to  the  Cure"  of  Lourdes.  My  fip£t**iL:wJll  be 
to  him." 

It  was  then  about  one] 
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Masses  were  said,  and  each  one  had  returned 
to  the  town  to  take  his  repast.  The  nave  was 
entirely  empty,  save  the  Abb6  de  Musy,  who 
was  there  thanking  God.  He  was  like  one  who 
has  exhausted  his  strength,  and  needs  to  rest 
and  recuperate.  And  hence,  after  all  the  crowd, 
and  noise  and  agitation,  he  enjoyed,  to  his  great 
delight,  a  deep  retreat,  an  absolute  silence,  and 
that  refreshing  peace  which  is  to  be  found  only 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  and  under  the  roof  of 
the  church.  He  was  alone, — alone  with  God. 
He  could  kneel,  without  a  thousand  curious 
eyes  following  the  least  movements  of  his 
body.  He  could  weep  unseen  by  men  ;  he  could 
now,  in  that  intimate  converse  of  prayer,  open 
his  heart  to  his  Lord  and  to  Mary,  without 
being  disturbed  at  every  moment  by  the  simple 
egotism  of  indiscreet  piety,  and  asked  to  "  Say 
a  little  prayer  for  me." 

He  crossed  the  silent  aisles  of  the  sacred 
place,  and  knelt  within  the  sanetuary.  There 
he  remained  before  the  Tabernacle.  His  whole 
life  of  suffering,  now  suddenly  transformed  into 
a  life  of  health  and  strength,  passed  before  his 
mind.  The  prophecy  of  the  Cur6  d'Ars  ;  the 
Banner  of  the  Sacred  Heart ;  the  pilgrimage 
to  Paray  ;  the  presentiment  of  the  Marseilles 
priest ;  the  almost  forcible  persistence  of  Ma- 
dame de  Pomey  ;  the  dream  of  the  poor  man  ; 
the  words  of  the  Cur6  of  Lourdes, — all  seemed 
to  him  like  so  many  luminous  landmarks  along 
the  road  which  led  to  his  cure.  And  on  each 
was  written  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

The  thought  of  his  mother  was  ever  present 
to  his  mind,  and,  after  God,  he  attributed  to 
her  sanctity  the  wonderful  grace  which  he  had 
received.  Like  St.  Ambrose,  who,  speaking  of 
the  sorrow  of  St.  Monica,  exclaimed :  u  The 
child  of  so  many  tears  cannot  be  lost ! "  so,  too, 
he  said  in  his  heart :  "  The  child  of  so  many 
prayers  could  not  but  be  cured."  He  under- 
stood that  God  willed  that  he  should  remain 
so  long  in  his  infirmity  that  he  might  be  near 
his  mother,  and  be  formed  to  the  virtues  of  a 
priest  by  the  constant  and  beautiful  example 
of  that  soul  inflamed  with  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

"  Three  times  has  she  given  birth  to  me,"  he 
thought  to  himself :  "  in  the  life  of  nature ;  in 
the  sacerdotal  life,  by  my  vocation,  the  seeds 
of  which  she  sowed  within  me  ;  in  the  miracu- 
lous life,  by -my  cure,  which  her  fervent  pray- 
ers have  contributed  so  much  to  obtain.  Oh, 
my  mother !  my . mother  !" 


And  this  cry  of  gratitude  served  to  unite  in 
his  filial  affection  both  that  earthly  mother 
and  that  Mother  of  all,  who  diffuses  her  bless- 
ings from  her  throne  in  heaven. 

And  now,  in  his  new  life,  what  was  he  to 
do  ?  During  the  thirty  years  of  his  prusthood 
he  had  never  exercised  any  active  ministry. 
Should  he  be  a  religious,  a  missionary,  or  a  par- 
ish priest  ?  How  much  light  did  he  not  need  ! 
Looking  towards  the  Tabernacle,  like  the  Jews 
leaving  the  desert  and  looking  towards  the 
Land  of  Promise,  he  said  :  "There,  to-morrow, 
whilst  offering  the  Holy  Victim  for  the  first 
time  in  so  many  years,  I  shall  ask  for  the  graces 
I  need  ; — to-morrow — Saturday, — the  day  con- 
secrated to  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  to-morrow,  the 
16th  of  August,  my  mother's  patronal  festival." 

The  time  passed  by,  and  the  chapel  gradu- 
ally began  to  be  filled  with  the  faithful.  The 
Abbe  de  Musy  returned  to  Lourdes,  where  the 
news  of  the  miracle  had  already  caused  great 
commotion.  It  was  the  hour  for  Vespers  in 
the  parish  church  when  he  arrived,  and  the 
Abb4  Peyramale  was  recounting  to  the  people 
the  great  event  of  the  morning. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


Letter  from  Paris. 

DEAR  "  AVE  MARIA  "  :— At  the  end  of  nine  days 
everything  is  an  old  story  in  Paris.  The  death  of 
the  Comte  de  Chambord,  which  held  the  country 
in  breathless  suspense  while  it  was  impending,  is 
already  practically  forgotten  ;  and  the  Comte  de 
Paris  has  taken  in  politics  the  place  of  the  chival- 
rous Henri  V.  He  is,  however,  not  likely  to  take 
his  place  in  the  hearts  of  royalists,  who  have  ten- 
dered their  allegiance  to  him  rather  in  principle 
than  from  any  personal  sense  of  loyalty.  The 
Comte  de  Paris  is  a  respectable  man,  and,  as  far  as 
we  may  judge,  a  sincere  Catholic  ;  but  the  Orleans 
have  a  trick  of  compromising  matters,— of  trying 
to  run  with  the  hare,  and  cry  with  the  hounds, — 
which  has  shaken  confidence  in  them.  They  have 
not  the  prestige  of  the  Bourbons,  nor  the  gift  of 
winning  popularity. 

The  outrageous  violence  of  the  mob  to  the  King 
of  Spain  has  created  a  feeling  of  alarm,  for  Bis- 
mark  is  pretty  sure  to  turn  the  affair  to  account ; 
and  a  French  navy  officer,  who  is  well  informed, 
said  to  me  a  few  days  before  the  hubbub,  "  Ger- 
many is  biding  her  time  to  be  down  upon  us.  The 
alarmists  who  talk  of  a  war  with  China  are  wrong; 
the  danger  lies  across  the  Rhine  ;  and  there  is  very 
imminent  danger  from  that  quarter." 
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How  one  does  get  sick  of  this  atmosphere  of  strife 
and  disorder,  and  hatred  of  all  holy  and  loving 
things  !  I  will  say  no  more  about  it,  but  turn  to  a 
more  congenial  subject.  Yon  have  heard  of  the 
death  of  Louise  Lateau,  the  saintly  stigmata  of 
Dais  d'Haine,  who  was  called  to  her  rest  the  day  af- 
ter the  demise  of  Henri  V.  Her  sufferings  had  been 
greater  than  ever,  of  late  ;  so  intense  were  they, 
that  for  three  weeks  before  her  release  came  she 
may  be  said  to  have  entered  into  her  agony.  She 
never  spoke  throughout  that  time,  even  to  address 
her  sisters,  who  were  so  lovingly  ministering  to  her. 
On  Saturday,  the  25th  of  August,  the  Feast  of  St. 
Louis  (her  patron),  her  power  of  speech  returned, 
and  she  begged  that  she  might  be  buried  beside 
her  mother.  Her  mind  then  wandered ;  during 
her  delirium,  if  such  it  were,  she  was  heard  to 
murmur:  "To-morrow  !  ...  St.  Louis!  .  .  .  0 
what  lovely  flowers  ! "  Her  last  audible  words  were 
the  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  In  spite  of  the 
prudence  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  dis- 
countenancing any  kind  of  manifestation,  enor- 
mous crowds  assembled  to  gaze  upon  the  dead  body 
of  the  humble  girl  whom  the  popular  voice  pro- 
claimed a  highly  favored  servant  of  God.  On  the 
Friday  before  her  death,  the  usual  hemorrhage  did 
not  take  place  ;  had  it  done  so,  it  would  have  been 
the  eight  hundred  and  first  recurrence  of  the  mar- 
vellous phenomenon.  Louise  was  in  her  33d  year 
when  she  died,  having  been  born  on  the  29th  of- 
January,  1850.  She  had  been  favored  with  the  stig- 
mata for  twelve  years.  Medical  men  of  high  repute 
and  skill  had  gone  from  many  countries  to  examine 
her  case,  and  had  applied  every  possible  test  within 
their  scope  ;  but  one  and  all  were  i'orced  to  admit 
that  the  secret  was  beyond  the  reach  of  science. 
Her  humility,  holiness,  and  love  of  retirement 
were  in  themselves  a  testimony  of  the  divine  char- 
acter of  the  supernatural  manifestations  of  which 
she  was  the  subject,  and  went  as  far  to  inspire  feel- 
ings of  faith  and  reverence,  in  those  who  witnessed 
them,  as  the  mystery  of  the  stigmata,  and  her  won- 
derful ecstasies  and  long  fast. 

In  my  summer  wanderings  this  year  I  came 
upon  a  shrine  of  our  Lady  that  has  a  beautiful 
legend  attached  to  its  miraculous  statue.  I  at  once 
took  a  note  of  it  for  THE  "  AVE  MARIA." 

Once  upon  a  time,  nearly  800  years  ago,  a  shep- 
herd boy  was  watching  his  flock  on  pastures  in 
Normandy.  He  noticed  one  day  a  certain  lamb,  of 
extraordinary  whiteness,  always  lying  on  a  particu- 
lar spot,  and  that  it  eat  nothing,  though  perfectly 
healthy  in  appearance.  The  fact  at  last  struck 
him  as  so  peculiar  that  he  called  attention  to  it ; 
and  some  one  suggested  that  they  should  dig  into 
the  earth  and  see  what  was  under  the  place  where 
the  lamb  lay.  This  was  done,  and  lo !  they  dis- 
covered a  statue  of  our  Lady.  The  people  had  faith 
in  those  days,  so  there  was  great  rejoicing  and  ring- 
ing of  bells  at  the  strange  news.  The  Bishop  of 


Bayeux,  however,  claimed  the  statue  for  his  Cathe- 
dral, as  the  most  worthy  place  to  shelter  it.  It  was 
carried  with  all  pomp  from  Douvres  to  Bayeux, 
and  placed  upon  an  altar  in  the  church  ;  but  when 
the  Bishop  went  to  officiate  next  morning,  lo  !  the 
statue  was  gone.  A  search  was  made,  and  it  was 
found  on  the  spot  under  which  it  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  field.  The  Bishop  and  the  people, 
with  one  voice,  cried  out  that  here  a  shrine  must 
be  built  for  our  Lady,  since  she  had  chosen  the 
place  for  her  abode.  Accordingly,  Baudouin  des 
lies,  a  rich  nobleman  of  the  neighborhood,  offered 
to  erect  a  chapel  for  the  statue.  The  chapel  was 
called  the  DeMivrande,  and  became  a  famous  pil- 
grimage, and  it  still  continues  to  be  so.  The  orig- 
inal chapel  was  pulled  down  by  the  Revolution, 
but  it  has  been  beautifully  rebuilt,  and  our  Lady 
is  enthroned  in  an  elaborate  niche,  before  which 
lights  are  kept  constantly  burning  by  the  pilgrims 
who  go  to  pray  at  the  foot  of  the  worn,  quaint, 
and  most  unsesthetic  statue. 

There  is  an  excellent  convent  school  kept  by  nuns 
of  the  Faithful  Virgin  at  La  De"livrande,  which 
I  visited  and  admired.  My  wanderings  took  me 
on  from  La  D61ivrande  to  Caen,  the  most  pictur- 
esque of  old  Norman  towns,  where  I  saw,  amongst 
other  curious  relics  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  por- 
trait of  William  the  Conqueror,  taken  from  one 
in  fresco  painted  by  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the 
period,  and  in  which  the  doughty  monarch  is  at- 
tired in  the  doublet  and  hose  particular  to  Henry 
VIII !  This  striking  anachronism  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  of  the  picture  having  been  destroyed 
by  damp,  only  the  head  remaining  intact ;  and  the 
good  Benedictine  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  re- 
stored it,  thought,  one  costume  being  as  good  as 
another,  he  could  do  no  better  than  clothe  the  Con- 
queror in  the  fashion  of  the  day.  This  curious 
work  of  art  is  preserved  in  the  Church  of  Saint 
Etienne,  the  ntost  majestic  of  the  old  Norman  piles, 
which  has  stood  witness  to  the  faith  of  the  people 
through  succeeding  centuries,  and  was  spared  even 
by  the  Red  Mob  of  '93.  Though  the  various  parts 
of  the  edifice  differ  in  style,  according  to  the  period 
of  their  restoration,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  won- 
derfully harmonious.  Attached  to  the  church  is 
the  monastery,  now  the  Lyceum,  and  used  as  such 
since  1804.  It  is  a  noble  building  of  the  grand 
monastic  type,  and  in  marvellous  preservation. 
The  pupils  (eleven  hundred  in  number,  including 
the  externs,)  were  all  absent,  bmt  some  of  the  mas- 
ters were  still  in  the  house,  and  at  dinner  in  the 
magnificent  refectory ;  their  table  making  a  scarcely 
perceptible  spot  at  the  extremity  of  the  noble  room, 
with  its  dark  oak  wainscoting,  and  arched  ceiling, 
—all  suggesting,  as  did  the  entire  place,  the  prayer- 
ful silence  and  austere  discipline  of  the  grand 
Benedictine  days. 

The  Lyceum  is  not  open  to  the  public,  but  the 
porter  allowed  us  to  visit  it  all  through,  ''for  a 
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consideration."  It  broke  one's  heart  to  think  of 
such  a  relic  of  the  past  being  turned  from  its  orig- 
inal purpose,  and  filled  with  the  racket  of  boys  and 
pedagogues.  There  was  some  comfort,  however, 
in  learning  from  good  authority  that  the  Lycee  of 
Caen  is  an  exception  to  the  general  run  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  under  this  atheistic  government ;  that 
the  masters  there  are  Christians,  and  that  the  pu- 
pils are  taught  to  believe  in  God,  and  worship  Him. 
The  old  Abbaye  aux  Dames,  now  a  hospital,  is 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  Roman- 
esque, or  as  it  is  commonly  styled  Norman,  archi- 
tecture to  be  seen  in  France.  It  was  built  also  in 
the  llth  century,  by  Mathilda,  the  pious  wife  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  She  is  buried  there,  and 
is  daily  prayed  for  by  the  Augustinian  Nuns  who 
serve  the  hospital. 

ENFANT  DK  MARIE. 


Catholic  Notes. 


For  eight  years  past,  Agnes  Baiter,  of  Lafayette,  In- 
diana, now  aged  18  years,  had  been  paralyzed  from  her 
hips  down.  The  best  medical  skill  had  been  invoked, 
but  without  success.  During  her  years  of  suffering 
Miss  Baiter  had  been  a  devout  Catholic.  Recently  she 
commenced  praying  that  she  might  be  relieved  of  her 
sufferings ;  and  as  the  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  com- 
menced in  St.  Bonafacius',  she  prevailed  upon  her  par- 
ents, Saturday  evening,  to  take  her  to  Mass  next  morn- 
ing. She  was  lifted  out  of  her  carriage  and  taken  in 
the  church,  where  she  at  once  commenced  praying,  and 
so  continued  during  the  entire  service.  Then  her  par- 
ents'and  friends  were  astonished  to  see  her  arise  from 
the  floor  and  walk  out  to  the  carriage.  The  remarkable 
occurrence  created  a  profound  impression  in  this  city, 
and  especially  among  the  members  of  St.  Bonafacius' 
Church. — Secular  Journals. 

The  Rev.  Father  Walters,  of  Lafayette,  of  whom 
we  made  inquiries  concerning  this  Statement,  as- 
sures us  that  it  is  correct.  "  The  girl  not  only  could 
not  walk,  but  could  not  see,  and  during  the  past 
year  had  excruciating  convulsions,  all  of  which 
have  disappeared.  The  case  had,  some  time  pre- 
viously, been  reported  to  Dr.  Hamilton  (who  at- 
tended President  Garfield) ;  and,  after  careful 
study,  his  opinion  was  that  it  was  entirely  hope- 
less. This  occurrence  has  made  quite  a  stir  among 
the  dry-bones  of  Lafayette,  and  is  the  subject 
matter  of  much  comment  upon  all  sides."  From 
a  more  detailed  account,  which  we  shall  publish 
nezt  week,  we  learn  that  the  cure  was  effected  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Water  of  Lourdes. 


The  marble  block  which  Pius  IX  sent  from 
Rome  in  1854  for  the  Washington  monument,  and 
which  the  Know-Nothings  of  the  time  stole,  and 
pitched  into  the  Potomac,  is  likely  to  be  recovered 
by  the  dredgers  now  at  work  in  deepening  the 


river.  One  of  the  three  survivors  of  the  nine  who 
committed  the  act  of  vandalism  states  that  the 
marble  was  sunk  near  the  Long  Bridge  draw.  The 
block  is  described  as  being  about  four  feet  by  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  size,  of  a  peculiar  whitish  color, 
having  a  Latin  inscription  in  gilt  letters. 


The  Holy  Father's  recommendation  to  have  pro- 
cessions in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  during 
the  month  of  October  was  not  lost  sight  of  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Oechtering,  of  M  ishawaka,  Ind.  On  the 
Feast  of  the  Purity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  the  Cath- 
olics of  that  place,  headed  by  their  zealous  pastor, 
came  in  procession  to  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  at  Notre  Dame.  The  distance  is 
about  six  miles,  which  the  pilgrims  travelled  on 
foot,  reciting  the  Rosary  and  singing  hymns  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  They  arrived  at  Notre  Dame 
about  11  o'clock,  and  filled  the  large  church  to  over- 
flowing. Solemn  High  Mass  was  sung  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  E.  Walsh,  C  S.  C.,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Fathers 
Oechtering,  and  Fitte",  C.  S.  C.,  as  deacon  and  sub- 
deacon.  At  the  Gospel,  one  of  the  resident  priests 
preached  an  appropriate  sermon,  in  which  he  wel- 
comed the  pilgrims  to  Notre  Dame,  and  expressed 
the  joy  that  all  felt  at  witnessing  such  an  unusual 
manifestation  of  faith  and  fervor.  At  two  o'clock 
the  pilgrims  again  assembled  in  the  church,  and, 
after  the  recitation  of  the  Rosary,  and  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  united  their  voices  in  a 
grand  Te  Deum.  The  procession  then  returned  to 
Mishawaka,  the  bells  of  Notre  Dame  pealing  forth 
a  sweet  farewell.  

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  Alban  Stolz, 
a  well-known  German  writer.  He  celebrated  the 
golden  jubilee  of  his  priesthood  on  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust last.  

An  organ  which  has  just  been  built  in  Germany 
is  believed  to  be  the  largest  in  existence.  It  counts 
174  registers,  and  is  worked  automatically  by  an 
Otto  gas  motor  of  four-horse  power.  Its  height  is 
20  meters,  its  width  11,  and  its  depth  10.  Its  largest 
wooden  pipe  is  10  meters  long  and  of  a  cubical 
capacity  of  2,000  liters.  The  instrument  is  to  be 
set  up  in  the  Cathedral  of  Riga.  For  the  St.  Ste- 
phen's Cathedral  in  Vienna,  the  same  builders  are 
soon  to  construct  a  still  larger  organ. 


The  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  was 
celebrated  with  great  spirit  in  Madrid,  where  a 
statue  of  Columbus  was  unveiled. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Father  Sasia,  S.  J., 
President  of  St.  Ignatius'  College,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  for  a  revised  copy  of  his  eloquent  discourse  on 
"  The  Church,  etc,"  which  we  publish  this  week. 
Seldom  has  it  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
so  clear  an  exposition  of  the  evidences  of  the  true 
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Church,  and  in  so  brief  a  compass  as  in  Rev.  Father 
Sasia's  discourse.  We  are  sure  the  readers  of  Tax 
"  AVK  MARIA  "  will  peruse  it  with  much  pleasure. 


Mr.  Mantey,  the  agent  of  THE  "  AYR  MARIA  "  in 
Denver,  Colorado,  has  at  his  store  two  books  of 
devotion  that  were  specially  gotten  up— composi- 
tion, illustrations  and  binding— for  one  of  the  for- 
mer crowned  heads  of  Europe,  Isabella  I,  of  Spain. 
The  larger  and  more  important  of  the  two  books 

is  entitled : 

Devocionario  Regio 
Para  el  Uao  de  S.  M.  C.  Dona  Isabel  I, 

Reina  de  Espana. 

Compuestro  por  el  Presbytero  Don  Juan  Diaz  de  Baeza, 

Familiar  de  S.S.  su  Notario  y  de  la  Silla. 

Apostolica  y  Oatedratico  de  Filosotia 

Moral  y  Fundameatos  de  Religion 

In  los  Estudios  de  San  Isidor 

de  esta  Corte. 

Madrid : 

Imprenta  de  Don  Ignacio  Boir, 
Calle  de  Carretas,  Num.  27. 

1846. 

This  book  contains  296  pages,  each  page  encircled 
with  an  engraved  and  illuminated  border,  differ- 
ing from  the  others  in  design,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  book  was  gotten  up  regardless  of 
expense.  There  are  thirty  engravings,  represent- 
ing the  queen  in  various  devotional  acts.  The  en- 
gravings, in  nowise  pretentious,  bear  the  imprint 
of  Lopez  as  delineator,  and  Gabriel  as  engraver. 
The  second  and  smaller  book  is  entitled  : 

La  Estrella  del  Christiana. 
Nuevo  Devocionario  Complete,  etc. 

Barcelona: 
A  Pons  y  Ca.,  Edi tores. 

1845. 

The  border  of  this  book  is  printed  in  plain  car- 
mine, but  there  are  many  illuminated  pages,  con- 
taining respectively  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Angelical 
Salutation,  Salve  Regina,  etc.,  besides  numerous 
colored  engravings. 

Both  books  are  bound  in  satin  velvet,  and  are 
kept  in  morocco  cases.  The  velvet  binding  bears 
traces  of  gold  or  other  precious  ornaments,  of 
which  it  has  been  despoiled.  When  we  consider 
the  value  attached  to  royal  appurtenances  in 
Europe,  it  seems  strange  that  such  books  should 
find  their  way  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


Antonio  M.  Vicente,  editor  of  the  excellent  Por- 
tuguese Catholic  newspaper  0  Jornal  de  Noticias, 
has  been  united  in  the  sacred  bonds  of  matrimony 
to  Miss  Maria  Rose.  The  marriage  took  place  on 
the  llth  ult.,  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Erie,  Pa. 
Our  best  wishes  attend  the  newly  married  couple. 


The  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia  mourns  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Francis  McNamee,  who  breathed  his 


last  on  the  8th  ult.,  after  a  long  illness.  The  dio- 
cese of  Pittsburgh  has  lost  one  of  its  pioneer  priests 
by  the  demise  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ryan,  of  Al- 
toona,  which  took  place  in  that  city  on  the  17th  nit 
May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


New  Publications. 

SHORT  SERMONS  for  the  Low  Masses  of  Sunday. 
Comprising,  in  Four  Series,  a  Methodical  Exposition 
of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  the  Rev.  F.  X.  Schouppe, 
S.  J.  Translated  from  the  French  by  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Th.  McGinley.  New  York  :  Benziger  Brothers. 

The  Rev.  Father  Schouppe,  the  author  of  the 
above  work,  has  already  become  distinguished  by 
the  number  of  excellent  manuals  of  religious  in- 
struction which  he  has  written.  "Theologia  Dog- 
matica  "  and  " Adjumenta  Oratoris  Sacri  "  are  well 
known  to  the  clergy,  and  have  proved  invaluable 
aids  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  In  the  "  Short 
Sermons"  now  given  to  the  public,  the  learned 
Jesuit  has  concentrated  his  deep  knowledge  of  the 
truths  of  our  holy  religion,  and,  with  admirable 
tact,  presents  them  clearly  and  concisely  expressed, 
and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  impress  them  upon 
the  minds  of  those  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
Father  Schouppe  recognizes  the  prevailing  condi- 
tion of  things  among  the  masses  of  the  faithful, 
when,  engrossed  as  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
with  the  busy  cares  of  life,  many  think  only  of  sat- 
isfying the  strict  precept  of  the  Church,  and  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  hearing  of  a  low  Mass  on 
Sunday.  In  this  way,  except  in  those  churches 
where  short  instructions  are  regularly  given  at  the 
early  Mass,  numbers  of  the  faithful  never  or  sel- 
dom have  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  word  of  God 
and  become  better  acquainted  with  the  beautiful 
truths  of  religion.  These  series  of  sermons  are 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  in  view,  namely,  to 
impart  instruction  which  is  solid  and  practical, 
and  at  the  same  time  short,  and  easily  understood. 
For  the  clergy  they  are  excellent  models  upon 
which  to  prepare  similar  sermons,  and  for  the  laity 
they  are  good  and  useful  reading  at  all  times. 

Messrs.  Benziger  Brothers  have  sent  us  the 

first  issue  of  their  Catholic  Home  Almanac.  We 
find  it  so  complete  and  excellent  in  every  way  that 
we  hope  it  has  "  come  to  remain."  Besides  the  cal- 
endars, and  other  matter  proper  to  almanacs,  there 
are  fifty  or  more  pages  of  entertaining  reading, 
with  numerous  bright  pictures.  The  calendar 
pages  are  printed  in  red  and  black,  and  there  is  a 
very  pretty  chromo  frontispiece  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin and  the  Infant  Jesus.  By  the  way,  the  calen- 
dar given  is  not  the  one  approved  for  the  United 
States  ;  and  we  think  it  should  have  been  stated 
that  in  some  dioceses  the  Fridays  in  Advent  are 
not  fasting  days.  Price,  25  cts. 
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The  Scapulars. 


A   TBUB  STORY   OF    THE      LADY    ELGIN. 


LESS  my  heart,  Tillie!  Why 
can  you  not  be  satisfied  to  be  a 
devotee  yourself,  without  ex- 
pecting everybody  else  to  be 
one  ?  You  can  never  make  me 
believe  it  is  necessary  to  say  pray- 
ers the  livelong  day  and  night, 
too.  I  am  just  as  good  a  Catholic  as 
you  are.  I  would  die  for  my  religion 
any  day ;  and  you,  with  all  your  fraternities 
and  confraternities,  your  Agnus  Deis,  and  med- 
als, and  scapulars,  and  the  good  Lord  only 
knows  what,  for  I  cannot  keep  count  of  them, 
— you  can  do  no  more  nor  better  than  die  for 
your  religion." 

Lottie  Payson  paused  here,  simply  because 
she  was  out  breath.  Her  impetuous  remon- 
strance, however,  seemed  to  have  but  very  lit- 
tle effect  upon  Tillie,  as  she  stood  beside  Lottie 
with  a  pair  of  beautifully-embroidered  scapu- 
lars in  her  hand.  She  made  no  reply  to  Lottie, 
who  merely  paused  so  breathe  and  begin  again. 
*l  If  you  had  merely  given  me  the  scapulars, 
Tillie,  I  should  have  taken  them  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  just  for  their  beauty  ;  but 
when  you  say,  with  that  peculiar  air  of  yours, 
that  you  expect  me  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Scap- 
ular Society,  and  to  wear  them,  it  is  quite  a 
different  thing.  Of  course,  I  should  not  touch 
them  unless  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  wear 
them  ;  but  I  assure  you,  Tillie,  I  but  just  get 
through  the  prayers  I  have  to  say  now,  and  I 
never  can  find  time  to  say  the  scapular  prayers. 
Therefore,  my  dear"  (and  Lottie  grew  coaxing 
in  her  tone),  "  I  let  you  keep  the  very  pretty 
scapulars.  Do  not  pray  yourself  to  death  over 
my  wiltulness,  now  ! "  called  out  Lottie,  as  she 
danced  out  of  the  room. 

Tillie  folded  her  lovely  scapulars  together, 
with  a  mild  sigh,  then  turned  to  the  window 
and  watched  her  gay  friend  as  she  passed  down 
the  street. 

Not  half  an  hour  after,  the  street-door  opened, 
and  Lottie  rushed  into  the  room,  white  with 
terror.  u  0  Tillie,  Tillie  !  have  you  heard  that 
the  Lady  Elgin  has  been  run  into  by  another 


steamer,  and  almost  everybody  lost  ?  And, 
you  know,  Emma  Tracy  was  to  come  home  on 
that  boat!  It  is  dreadful,  Tillie  !  What  shall 
I  do  ?  what  shall  I  do  ?  "  and  she  wrung  her 
hands  with  terror  and  grief. 

"Do  not  feel  so  sure  that  Emma  is  lost," 
said  Tillie.  "  It  is  dreadful  to  think  how  many 
precious  lives  will  be  lost,  but  Emma  may  be 
among  the  saved.  She  is  a  most  devout  child 
of  Mary,  and,  I  know,  places  the  most  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  be- 
sides, she  has  worn  her  scapular  from  a  little 
child ;  and  I  have  often  heard  her  say  that  if 
anything  should  happen  to  her  the  Blessed 
Virgin  would  be  sure  to  know  her  by  her  uni- 
form, as  she  called  the  scapular ;  but  let  us  go 
to  Mrs.  Tracy's,  Lottie." 

The  two  girls,  hurrying  along  the  streets  on 
their  way  to  Mrs.  Tracy's,  found  themselves  in 
a  crowd  which  seemed  to  be  pressing  in  the 
same  direction,  and  following  a  carriage  that 
moved  very  slowly.  The  carriage  stopped  at 
Mrs.  Tracy's  door,  and  Tillie  and  Lottie  both 
saw  the  white  face  of  their  friend  Emma  as 
she  was  borne  into  the  house.  They  knew 
themselves  to  be  privileged  to  pass  in  at  the 
door,  in  spite  of  the  crowd. 

In  an  instant  after,  Tillie  was  busy  helping 
Mrs.  Tracy  chafe  the  temple  and  hands  of  her 
daughter,  who,  though  still  living,  seemed  to 
have  scarcely  strength  enough  to  breathe.  Lot- 
tie stood  close  beside  her,  sobbing  as  if  her 
heart  would  break,  but  utterly  powerless  to 
help  any  one.  Father  Hennessy,  the  doctor, 
and  the  family  were  already  there,  and  other 
friends  had  come  to  assist  Mrs.  Tracy,  but  the 
two  girls  kept  their  places.  At  last  Emma 
opened  her  eyes  languidly,  smiled,  and  laid 
her  hands  on  her  scapulars,  which  still  hung 
around  her  neck ;  then,  in  a  faint  voice,  but 
distinct  enough  for  both  Tillie  and  Lottie  to 
hear,  she  said  :  "  You  see,  our  Blessed  Mother 
knew  her  child  by  her  uniform."  This  was  all 
she  could  then  say ;  but  afterwards  she  told 
Tillie  and  Lottie,  as  they  stayed  with  her  hour 
after  hour,  that  the  last  thing  she  remembered 
doing  before  she  was  washed  off  the  boat  was 
to  lay  her  hand  on  her  scapulars.  When  she 
found  herself  among  the  crowd  gathered  on 
the  beach  to  pick  up  the  bodies  thrown  high 
on  the  shore,  all  the  faces  were  strange  to  her. 
She  knew,  too,  that  the  greater  part  of  her 
clothing  had  been  torn  from  her  by  the  water ; 
"  but,"  she  said, "  I  found  my  scapulars  still  on 
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my  neck,  and  knew  I  was  clothed  in  the  eyes 
of  God  and  of  His  Blessed  Mother.  I  then  shut 
ray  eyes,  and  my  soul  was  in  perfect  peace." 

After  this  conversation,  Tillie  and  Lottie 
walked  away  together.  Both  were  silent ;  but 
when  they  came  to  Tillie's  gate,  Lottie  said : 
"  Tillie,  will  you  give  me  now,  not  the  beautiful 
scapulars  you  offered  me  the  other  day,  but 
some  plain  ones,  made  of  wool,  with  red  woolen 
tapes  for  strings  ?  I  shall  go  to  confession  this 
afternoon,  and  ask  Father  Hennessy  to  give 
me  the  scapulars  to-morrow  morning,  after  I 
have  received  Holy  Communion.  I  am  shocked 
when  I  remember  what  I  said  to  you  only  a 
few  mornings  ago.  It  was  all  a  piece  of  wil- 
fulness  and  vanity.  I  thought  the  strings  would 
be  in  the  way,  under  my  nice  Brasses  ;  I  should 
be  obliged  to  say  more  prayers  ;  that  I  should 
be  making  a  sort  of  promise  to  be  very  good, 
and  I  did  not  want  the  trouble  of  being  pious  ; 
but  dear  Emma  has  cured  me  of  all  this.  I 
shudder  when  I  think,  l  What  if  I,  instead  of 
Emma,  had  been  on  the  Lady  Elgin  that  aw- 
ful night!"1 

— •  •»  • — 

The  Adventures  of  a  Spoon. 


BT    M.   L.  M. 


There  was  once  a  wooden  spoon  that  was  so 
smooth,  so  prettily  shaped,  and  neatly  carved 
along  the  edges,  that  every  one  who  took  it  up 
exclaimed,  "  How  very  pretty  !"  "  There  really 
never  was  so  handsome  a  wooden  spoon  ! " 

The  little  spoon,  hearing  these  and  such  like 
praises  often  uttered,  grew  vain  and  ambitious, 
saying  to  itself:  "Ah,  if  I  could  only  be  like  a 
silver  spoon  !  If  I  were  a  silver  spoon,  it  might 
chance  that  the  king  or  queen  would  use  me 
to  eat  rice-milk  with,  out  of  a  golden  plate; 
whereas,  being  merely  a  wooden  spoon,  I  only 
serve  common  people  with  meal-porridge.  I 
positively  cannot  abide  such  a  life  any  longer." 

Accordingly,  one  day  when  the  lady  of  the 
house  and  her  young  daughter  were  in  the 
kitchen,  the  wooden  spoon  watched  her  oppor- 
tunity, and  when  the  mistress  picked  her  up 
to  measure  some  cordial  by,  she  said :  "  Dear 
lady,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  be  touched  by  so 
delicate  a  hand.  I  shudder  when  huge,  rough 
hands  clutch  me  in  their  clumsy  way.  Alas,  I 
was  not  intended  for  such  a  life  !  I  feel  within 
myself  that  my  place  is  not  in  the  kitchen,  but 


that  I  ought  to  appear  at  great  tables.  Beau- 
tiful lady,  contrive  that  I  shall  be  like  the  sil- 
ver spoons ! " 

The  little  girl  laughed  at  the  spoon's  foolish- 
ness, but  the  lady  was  one  of  those  who  ad- 
mired her  fine  make,  and  being  also  not  dis- 
pleased at  her  flattery,  acceded  to  her  request. 
The  wooden  spoon  was,  therefore,  taken  to  a 
silversmith  to  be  plated  with  silver ;  the  proc- 
ess burnt  her  a  good  deal,  and  the  fine  carv- 
ing on  her  edges  was  hidden  beneath  the  plat- 
ing ;  but  yet  she  was  satisfied  with  the  result, 
for  her  delicate  form  was  uninjured,  and  she 
shone  like  the  sun.  When  her  mistress  brought 
her  home  and  laid  her  in  the  plate  basket,  she 
was  beside  herself  with  pride.  She  desired  the 
teaspoons  to  call  her  aunt,  and  claimed  to  be 
first  cousin  to  the  silver  forks  ;  as  for  her  sis- 
ters, the  tablespoons,  she  considered  herself  far 
superior  to  them,  being  so  much  more  brilliant 
than  they,  whose  first  gloss  was  worn  off  in 
honorable  service,  and  was  so  condescending 
to  these  old-fashioned  gentle-spoons  that  they 
were  quite  abashed. 

Soon,  however,  she  discovered  a  new  cause 
of  discontent.  When  her  companions  were 
taken  out  for  daily  use,  she  remained  in  the 
basket  unnoticed,  although  she  took  much 
pains  to  attract  attention,  even  rudely  jostling 
the  others  aside,  in  a  manner  quite  unbecom- 
ing to  a  silver  spoon.  Still  she  was  slighted  all 
the  same  ;  even  when  there  was  a  large  com- 
pany, and  some  of  the  spoons  had  to  do  double 
service,  as  she  knew  from  the  servants'  talk, 
the  silvered  wooden  spoon  was  left  idle  in  the 
basket.  So  she  made  another  complaint  to  her 
mistress. 

"Dear  lady,  I  have  to  beg  that  the  servants 
may  understand  that  I  am  a  silver  spoon,  and 
have  a  right  to  appear  with  the  rest  of  the 
company.  I  shine  even  more  brightly  than 
others,  and  cannot  comprehend  why  I  should 
be  thus  neglected." 

Her  tone  was  as  insolent  and  arrogant  as 
her  language ;  but  the  lady  was  amused  by  her 
"airs,"  and  said  :  "Oh,  well !  the  servants  do 
not  regard  your  beautiful  polish,  for  they  know 
by  your  weight  that  you  are  only  silvered." 

"Weight !  weight !"  repeated  the  complain- 
ant. "  How  comes  that  ?  Is  it  not  by  the 
brightness  that  one  knows  a  silver  spoon  from 
one  of  wood  ?  " 

"  No :  silver  is  heavier  than  wood." 

"Then,  pray,  make  me  heavier!"  cried  the 
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spoon.  u  I  long  to  be  as  good  as  the  rest ;  I 
will  not  be  slighted,  nor  kept  down  by  saucy 
servants  from  the  position  I  was  meant  to  fill, 
as  your  ladyship  so  quickly  recognized." 

Once  more  the  mistress  took  her  discon- 
tented spoon  to  the  silversmith,  desiring  him 
to  make  it  as  heavy  as  a  real  silver  one. 

"To  do  that,"  said  he,  "it  will  be  necessary 
to  put  a  piece  of  lead  here  in  the  handle.1' 

"Ah,"  thought  the  spoon,  "then  he  will  bore 
straight  into  my  heart ;  but  one  must  bear 
everything  for  honor.  Yes :  he  may  even  put 
a  bit  of  lead  into  my  poor  heart,  if  thus  I  shall 
pass  for  a  heavy  silver  spoon.  I  cannot  sub- 
mit to  be  kept  in  an  inferior  position,  when  I 
know  my  just  deserts." 

A  deep  hole  was  bored  into  what  she  called 
her  heart,  and  filled  with  melted  lead,  which 
soon  hardened.  Finally,  the  spoon  was  re- 
turned to  the  plate  basket,  all  silvered  again. 
Now  the  servants  felt  no  difference  of  weight, 
but  placed  her  with  the  others  on  the  great 
dining-table,  where  she  passed  for  a  genuine 
silver  spoon,  beautifully  made,  and  of  fine  brill- 
iancy, and  would  have  been  perfectly  happy 
but  for  the  lump  of  lead  in  her  heart,  which 
caused  a  distressing  heaviness  there.  In  course 
of  time  the  lady  of  the  house  died.  On  learn- 
ing this,  the  silvered  epoon  rejoiced  instead  of 
grieving  for  so  indulgent  a  mistress,  who  was 
indeed  her  only  friend.  "  Now,"  she  said,  "  I 
am  free,  and  can  enjoy  myself  perfectly,  for  no 
one  will  ever  know  that  I  am  not  what  I  seem. 
The  secret  has  died  with  her." 

But  the  ungrateful  spoon  was  disappointed 
in  her  hope.  There  was  a  sale,  and  all  the 
household  goods  found  new  owners,  and  the 
family  silver  was  bought  by  a  goldsmith,  who 
prepared  to  melt  it,  in  order  to  work  it  into 
new  articles.  The  false  spoon  was  with  the 
rest,  and  when  she  saw  the  furnace  ready,  and 
heard  that  they  were  all  to  be  cast  therein,  she 
was  dreadfully  alarmed,  cried  out  against  the 
cruelty  shown  to  the  friendless  orphans  who 
had  but  just  lost  their  beloved  protectress,  and 
berated  her  companions,  who  lay  calmly  within 
sight  of  the  furnace,  as  if  still  reposing  on  the 
dinner  table. 

"  How  quietly  you  submit  to  such  inhuman 
treatment !  Are  you  stocks  or  stones  or  dolts? 
They  will  burn  us  up — they  will  reduce  us  to 
ashes — oh,  oh  !" 

"Oh,  no !  they  will  not  harm  us  at  all,"  re- 
plied at  once  an  old  silyer  spoon  and  fork,  who 


lay  tranquilly  side  by  side.  "They  may  melt 
us,  for  all  we  mind.  The  furnace  will  do  us 
more  good  than  evil ;  we  have  gone  through  it 
more  times  than  I  can  count,  for  we  are  very 
old — at  least  the  silver  in  us  is — and  we  come 
out  always  handsomer  than  we  went  in, — that 
is  (I  should  explain),  we  melt,  but  do  not  burn, 
and  are  made  over  in  newer  shapes." 

The  false  silver  spoon  listened,  scarcely  un- 
derstanding or  believing  this  statement,  but  it 
mattered  little  to  her ;  for  she  knew  that  even 
though  silver  would  not  burn  to  ashes,  wood 
must  when  once  put  in  the  great  fire,  and  she 
said  to  herself,  very  sadly :  "  So,  after  all,  it 
seems  that  it  is  not  by  brightness  only,  nor  by 
weight  only,  nor  by  both  together,  that  real 
silver  is  known."1 

She  thought  now  of  nothing  but  saving  her 
life,  and  when  the  goldsmith  took  her  up  to 
cast  her  into  the  furnace  with  the  rest,  she  cried 
out,  in  a  trembling  voice :  "  Dear  master,  I 
certainly  am  a  silver  spoon,  as  can  be  easily 
known  both  by  my  appearance  and  weight ; 
but,  then,  I  am  not  of  the  same  sort  of  silver 
as  these  other  spoons,  but.of  a  finer  sort,  which 
cannot  bear  fire." 

"  Indeed  !  What  are  you  then  ?— tin  ?" 

"  Tin  !  Can  the  dear  master  think  so  meanly 
of  one  so  beautiful  as  I  ?  " 

"  Well,  are  you  made  of  lead,  then  ?  " 

"  Lead  ! "  repeated  the  pretender,  in  a  rage  ; 
but  she  checked  herself,  and  said,  in  plaintive 
tones  :  "Ah,  the  dear  master  can  easily  see  if 
I  am  of  lead." 

"  That  will  I,  and  end  the  matter."  And  thus 
speaking  he  bfgan  to  bend  the  handle,  when 
snap  it  went  in  two  pieces,  and  out  fell  the 
lump  of  lead.  "So  !"  cried  the  man,  laughing 
coarsely,  "my  fine  spoon  is  only  a  common 
wooden  thing,  filled  with  lead,  and  silvered 
over!" 

"  Yes,"  cried  the  spoon,  for  all  her  pride  and 
dignity  deserted  her  in  terror  lest  he  should 
throw  her  into  the  fire  in  his  disappointment 
at  finding  she  was  not  genuine ;  "yes,  I  am  only 
a  poor  wooden  spoon,  not  worthy  of  your  anger; 
for  what  could  I  be  but  what  I  was  made  ? 
Take  away  the  silvering,  good  master;  it  is 
worth  something  to  you,  and  I  never  want  to 
be  silver  again.  Only  let  me  be  mended  and 
put  in  the  kitchen  table-drawer,  to  serve  out 
meal-porridge  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Now  that 
the  lead  is  out  of  my  heart,  I  feel  quite  light 
and  happy," 
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All  Souls. 


BY   MARION   MUIK. 

FO'?  all  the  cold  and  silent  clay 
That  once,  alive  with  youth  and  hope, 
Rushed  proudly  to  the  western  slope,— 
Oh,  brothers,  pray ! 

For  all  who  saw  the  orient  day 
Rise  on  the  plain,  the  camp,  the  flood, 
The  sudden  discord  drowned  in  "blood, — 
Oh,  brothers,  pray ! 

For  all  the  lives  that  ebbed  away 
In  darkness  down  the  gulf  of  tears  ; 
For  all  the  gray  departed  years,— 
Oh,  brothers,  pray ! 

For  all  the  souls  that  went  astray 
In  deserts  hung  with  double  gloom  ; 
For  all  the  dead  without  a  tomb, — 
Oh,  brothers,  pray  I 

For  we  have  household  peace  ;  hut  they, 
Who  led  the  way,  and  held  the  land, 
Are  homeless  as  the  heaving  sand. 
Oh,  let  us  pray  ! 


Only  a  Hawthorn  Blossom. 


BY    NUGENT    ROBINSON. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

jN  board  the  ocean  steamer,  Hngh  0'- 
Byrne  made  the  acquaintance  of  an 
English  baronet,  Sir  Henry  Melville, 
who  was  en  rdute  for  Texas,  with  a  view  to 
thp  purchase  of  a  cattle-ranche.  One  day  while 
Hugh  was  leaning  over  the  bulwarks,  and  gaz 
ing  at  Mary  Darey's  beautiful  face  in  t 


blue  billows,  a  hat  flew  past  him,  which  he 
caught  with  the  clutch  of  a  true  cricketer. 

"Well  fielded,  sir !"  exclaimed  a  voice  be- 
hind him.  "  You  are  a  cricketer  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Hugh,  handing  the  speaker  the 
hat :  "  I'm  pretty  good  at  wicket  keep." 

"  A  post  requiring  the  quickest  eye  and  most 
nimble  fingers  in  the  field,  sir." 

The  two  men  talked  cricket,  and  from  cricket 
they  merged  into  cattle.  Here  Hugh  was 
equally  at  home.  Sir  Henry  sought  his  com- 
pany each  day,  and  all  day  ;  and  when  the 
steamer  was  entering  New  York  Bay,  the  bar- 
onet invited  the  young  Irishman  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Texas  as  his  guest,  adding  that  if 
a  suitable  ranche  could  be  found  the  superin- 
tendentship  was  at  Hugh's  refusal. 

Here,  indeed,  was  a  stroke  of  luck.  The  pair 
travelled  to  Texas,  a  ranche  of  several  thousand 
acres  was  negotiated  for,  and  three  months 
from  the  young  Wicklow  farmer's  arrival  in 
the  United  States  found  him  superintendent, 
at  a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year,  and  splendid  pros- 
pects. 

For  two  long  years  Hugh  O'Byrne  worked 
like  a  beaver,  and  the  speculation  having  proved 
an  unqualified  success,  his  salary  was  raised  to 
$5000. 

"I  guess  I  ovre  myself  a  spree,"  observed 
Hugh  to  an  acquaintance ;  "  and  I'll  take  off 
a  week  and  spend  it  in  Austin.  Besides,"  he 
added,  with  a  laugh,  "  I  want  to  see  that  bank 
that  my  spondulicks  are  in." 

He  repaired  to  Austin,  and  fell  into  bad  hands. 
A  noted  desperado  and  gambler  bad  just  set  up 
a  gaming  hell.  This  fiend  in  human  shape 
boasted  of  having  killed  three  men  in  a  drunken 
brawl.  The  wild  and  the  dissolute  were  for 
shaking  the  blood-stained  hands  of  this  uncaged 
murderer.  He  was  a  curiosity,  the  lion  of  the 
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place ;  and  Hugh  was  brought  to  see  this  ruf- 
fian hero.  Drinks  were  "set  up."  Champagne, 
Burgundy,  brandy,  and  then  cards  were  intro- 
duced. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  O'Byrne's  headlong 
rush  along  the  road  to  ruin.  The  details  are 
too  painful,  too  sickening.  The  pace  was  fear- 
ful, and  the  end  of  the  week  found  him  penni- 
less. The  savings  of  two  long  years  of  honest 
labor  melted  in  this  hell-furnace  in  a  few  hours; 
and,  broken  by  remorse,  with  the  mad  hunger 
for  play  gnawing  at  his  heart,  Hugh  O'Byrne 
sat  at  the  card-table,  a  haggard,  hideous-look- 
ing old  man. 

"  While  money  holds,  luck  will  turn,"  ob- 
served one  of  the  rascal  confederates,  winking 
upon  his  triumphant  pals. 

u  I  have  no  more  money,"  said  Hugh,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper. 

"  Try  your  pocket-book.  Gold  lies  mighty 
close." 

Hugh  mechanically  took  out  his  pocket-book 
and  searched  every  compartment.  He  then 
turned  it  face  downwards  and  rapped  it  on  the 
table.  Not  a  coin  !  On  the  table  lay  a  with- 
ered blossom  which  had  fallen  from  the  purse. 
The  young  man's  bloodshot  eyes  glanced  at  it. 
A  strange  light  came  into  them,  a  holy  and  a 
beautiful  light.  With  trembling  and  reverent 
fingers  he  replaced  the  yellow,  withered  blos- 
som in  the  empty  pocket-book  ;  then,  murmur- 
ing the  single  word,  "  Saved,"  he  rose  from  the 
table  and  stalked  out  of  the  den. 

That  faded  blossom  was  the  sprig  of  hawthorn 
which  had  fallen  from  the  head  of  the  Madonna 
on  that  evening  in  the  month  of  Mary,  Hugh's 
last  evening  in  dear  old  Ireland. 

"  Faix  it's  a  long  road,  sir ;  an'  I  have  for  to 
humor  the  road  as  well  as  the  baste,"  observed 
the  driver  of  an  outside  car  to  his  fare,  as  the 
vehicle  spun  along  the  romantic  road  leading 
from  Rathdrum  to  Glendalough. 

"  That's  so,"  was  the  remark  of  the  fare,  who, 
although  desirous  of  pressing  on  to  his  jour- 
ney's end,  was  rapturously  enjoying  the  beau- 
ties of  the  scenery  as  they  unveiled  themselves 
at  every  turn  of  the  mountain  causeway.  How 
lovely  !  how  exquisite  !  what  color  !  how  ver- 
dant ! "  were  the  exclamations  that  ever  and 
anon  exploded  on  his  lips. 

"Are  ye  goin'  to  stop  at  the  Seven  Churches, 
sir  ?  "  asked  the  driver,  during  a  pause, 

"Near  them." 


"At  Jordan's  Hotel,  I'll  go  bail !  All  the 
quollity  goes  there." 

"  I'm  going  to  Mr.  Dan  O'Byrne's,  of  Glen- 
mahue." 

"  Be  the  mortial  that's  a  rale  ould- times 
house,  sir.  An  illigant  billet.  Laahiu's  and 
lavin's.  I  seen  ould  Misther  O'Byrne  Frida', 
comin'  from  Dublin  on  the  seven  thrain." 

"And  how  was  he  looking  ? "  eagerly  de- 
manded the  fare. 

"  Bould  as  a  ram.  There's  great  joy  beyant 
at  Glenmahue  be  raison  av  the  return  av  the 
the  son  Hugh,  that  wiut  to  Amerrikay  about 
this  time  five  year,  an'  med  a  crock  o'  money. 
Hugh  was  a  regular  clip,  a  rale  rover,  but 
a  dayciut  boy.  Faix  there'll  be  bonfires  on 
the  hills,  no  less ;  for  he  sint  home  hapes  o' 
money,  and  ped  off  a  mortgage  that  Lord  Fitz- 
william — the  curse  o'  Crummel  on  him — had 
on  the  farm,  and  done  all  soarts  av  good  turns 
for  the  poor  people  in  the  valley." 

I  need  hardly  tell  the  reader  that  in  that 
elegantly  dressed,  sun-kissed,  handsome  man, 
who  is.  leaning  over  the  cushion  of  the  outside 
car,  and  drinking  in  every  word  that  falls  from 
the  driver's  lips,  we  have  the  Hugh  O'Byrne 
who,  in  the  same  month — the  month  of  Mary 
— five  years  before,  had  left  the  valley  of  sweet, 
sad  Glendalough  to  seek  his  fortune. 

"  Do  you  know  the — Darcy  family  ?  "  asked 
Hugh,  his  heart  beating  fast. 

" Do  I  know  me  'Puther'  an'  'Ave'!  Bedad 
I  do,  sir.  We  passed  Miss  Mary's  intinded  as 
we  turned  the  road  below  at  Croneybyrne — 
Hould  on,  sir :  the  road  is  cruel  bad  here ;  an', 
to  thim  that's  not  accustomed  to  cars,  it's  aisier 
to  rowl  off  nor  to  hould  on." 

This  intelligence  had  struck  O'Byrne  like  a 
bullet.  All  the  hopes  of  five  long  years  were 
spilt  upon  the  dead  ashes  of  this  grim  reality. 
In  an  instant,  the  light  which  had  burned  so 
brightly  in  his  heart  was  quenched,  and  by  the 
rudest  of  blasts.  By  a  supreme  effort  he  pulled 
himself  together,  and  asked  the  name  of  Miss 
Darcy  'afia  nee. 

"  Crackenbury,  the  County  Inspector.    He 

was  the  Sub, — a  good-for-nothing  crayture, 

only  fit  for  the  dirty  work  av  Dublin  Castle." 

"  When  does  this — this  marriage  take  place?  " 

"Thursda'.    He  was  dhrivin'  irito  Rithdrum 

for  his  weddin'  shuit.   It's  lyin'  at  the  station, 

an'  come  from  London,  no  less, — from  a  tailor 

be  the  quare  name  av  Smalpage." 

Hugh  O'Byrne  became  silent    He  wanted 
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to  learn  no  more.  It  was  a  beautiful  evening 
in  the  month  of  Mary,  and  as  the  car  reached 
Aunumoe,  the  peasants  from  the  neighboring 
hills  and  valleys  were  hieing  from  the  little 
church  after  the  May  devotions. 

''Here it  was  I  last  saw  her,"  thought  Hugh 
44  At  the  Blessed  Virgin's  altar  she  gave  me 
the  hawthorn  blossom  that  saved  me  when  I 
was  on  the  brink  of  hell.  Stop ! "  he  cried  to 
the  driver;  "wait  for  me/'  And,  leaping  off 
the  car,  he  entered  the  church  and  approached 
the  altar  of  the  Madonna,  brilliantly  lighted 
as  on  that  night  five  years  before,  a  cloud  of 
hawthorn  blossoms  over  the  head  of  the  Mother 
of  God. 

His  heart  gave  one  great  leap  as  his  eyes 
rested  on  a  kneeling  figure  in  front  of  the  altar- 
rails. 

uMary  Darcey!" 

Yes,  it  was  Mary  Darcey,  who  was  making 
her  final  reverence  after  her  "Ave  Maria." 
Stouter,  more  womanly,  more  lovely, — but  the 
Mary  Darcey  of  five  years  before. 

She  turned.  The  light  was  full  upon  his 
face.  She  started,  grew  deadly  pale,  placed  her 
hand  on  her  heart. 

"  Hugh  ! " 

Then  she  fainted  away. 

He  gently  bore  her  out  to  the  little  church- 
yard. The  young  May  moon  showered  liquid 
pearl  on  her,  imparting  the  hue  of  marble  to 
her  lovely  face.  Oh,  how  lovely  she  looked  ! " 

Hugh  ran  to  a  brawling  streamlet,  and,  fill- 
ing his  hat  with  water,  returned,  to  find  her 
conscious. 

"  Oh — I  am  so  glad — to — to  see  you  ! "  she 
stammered,  growing  rosy-red  as  she  extended 
both  hands. 

Hugh's  manner  was  reserved,  cold.  Master 
of  himself,  he  respected  himself  in  respecting 
her  as  betrothed  to  another. 

u  I  shall  be  here,  Miss  Darcey,"  he  said,  "for 
a  few  days.  I  have  come  to  see  my  dear  father 
and  mother  and  the  boys,  and  then  to  go  back 
to  work,  and  to  forget —  " 

This  last  word  escaped  from  him  unawares. 

"  To  forget ! "  echoed  Mary. 

"  Yes,"  he  cried  :  "  to  forget  you." 

44  But  why  should  you  wish  to  forget  me  ?  " 

44  As  the  betrothed  of—  " 

44  Who  is  betrothed  ?  I  am  not,"  interposed 
Mary. 

A  wild,  tumultuous  joy  was  seeking  admit- 
tance at  the  portals  of  Hugh's  heart. 


44  Are  you  not  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Crack- 
enbury  on  Thursday  ?  " 

44  There  is  some  mistake,"  said  Miss  Darcey, 
gravely.  "  Mr.  Crackenbury  is  to  be  married 
on  Thursday  to  Miss  Darcey  of  Clonacoovey." 

As  Hugh  and  Mary  walked  back  to  sweet, 
sad  Qlendalough, — Mrs.  Darcey  having  gra- 
ciously given  permission, — he  told  her  all  that 
had  happened  since  he  had  seen  her :  of  his 
yielding  to  temptation,  and  of  being  saved  by 
the  sprig  of  hawthorn  gathered  from  the  altar 
of  the  Madonna. 

41 1  went  out  of  that  den  a  new  man.  I  felt 
that  the  Mother  of  God  had  graciously  come 
to  my  rescue.  Everything  I  have  done  since 
has  been  of  some  use  to  somebody.  I  have 
won  you,  darling,  and  I  owe  all  to  the  'Ave 
Maria'  uttered  in  the  Month  of  Mary  five 

years  ago." 

— <  *  • — 

Episodes  of  Lonrdes. 


BY  HENBY   LA88KRRK. 


THE  MIRACLE  OF  THE  ASSUMPTION. 
XXIV. 

Who  can  describe  the  affectionate  meeting 
between  the  servant  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
and  the  Abbe"  de  Musy,  which  took  place  im- 
mediately after  the  Offices  of  the  Church  ? 

41  Well !  now  you  will  not  quarrel  with  the 
Blessed  Virgin  ! "  said  the  Abbe"  Antoine,  with 
the  gaiety  of  a  child. 

44 1  was  already  reconciled  with  her,"  replied 
the  rough  but  joyful  voice  of  the  Priest  of  the 
Apparitions. 

44  To-morrow  I  shall  celebrate  my  second  first 
Mass,"  said  the  Abbe  de  Musy. 

44 1  will  be  your  server — your  altar-boy,"  said 
the  Cure*  of  Lourdes. 

But  something  occurred  which  had  not  been 
foreseen.  It  was  eleven  years  since  the  Abbe* 
de  Musy  had  consecrated  the  Body  of  the  Lord; 
and  now,  when  he  took  the  Missal  to  assure 
himself  that  he  remembered  everything,  he 
discovered  that  he  had  forgotten 
details  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
These  had  to  be  studied  again, 
necessary  to  postpone  for  anot 
ebration  of  Mass. 

Saturday  was  passed  in  this 
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under  the  direction  of  the  Abbe  Antoiue.  The 
pupil  taught  his  master. 

Towards  evening  a  visitor  appeared,  a  man 
of  tall  stature  and  well-defined  features.  The 
Abbe*  de  Musy  thought  that  he  had  remarked 
him  at  the  Grotto  on  the  evening  before, 
standing  with  head  erect,  and  smiling  incredu- 
lously. 

"  Monsieur  I1  Abbe","  said  the  stranger,  in  a 
voice  full  of  emotion,  u  you  are  my  benefactor. 
Oh,  how  can  I  ever  thank  you  !" 

"And  for  what,  my  dear  sir  ?  I  do  not  know 
you." 

"  It  is  to  you  I  owe  my  faith.  My  name  is 
Emile  Pellegrin.  I  live  at  Luc,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Var.  My  life  has  been  passed  in  com- 
plete infidelity.  I  came  a  few  days  ago  to 
Lourdes,  bringing  my  sister  here.  I  saw  you 
before  your  cure  helped  along  on  your  rolling- 
chair,  and  I  saw  you  afterwards.  I  heard  you 
at  the  Grotto.  What  more  can  I  say  ?  The 
Hand  which  naught  can  resist  was  laid  upon 
me  :  I  went  to  confession, — something  which  I 
had  not  done  since  I  was  a  child,  almost  forty 
years  ago.  t  ask  of  you  the  favor  to  give  me 
Holy  Communion  to-morrow." 

The  minister  of  God  opened  his  arms  to  re- 
ceive this  wanderer,  now  so  happily  returned 
to  his  true  country.  He  began  to  understand 
that  his  cure  was  an  apostolate,  and  that  God 
intended  through  its  instrumentality  to  lead 
back  to  truth  many  souls  groping  in  darkness, 
and  wandering  from  the  true  path. 

"  Let  us  bless  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  ! "  he  ex- 
claimed. "  What  a  great  grace  has  been  yours  ! 
Yes,  certainly,  I  will  give  you  Communion  ; 
and  there  will  "be  more  joy  in  heaven  over 
this  sinner  doing  penance  than  over  a  hundred 
just  who  persevere  in  good." 

XXV. 

Very  early  next  morning  (Sunday)  the  Cure" 
Peyramale  knocked  at  the  door. 

"I  have  come  for  you,"  he  said.  "I  shall 
serve  your  Mass  first,  then  I  shall  celebrate ; 
and  after  that  it  will  be  the  turn  of  the  Abbe" 
Antoine.  Three  priests  and  three  Masses  will 
not  be  too  many  to  return  thanks  to  God  and 
to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  for  so  brilliant  a  mira- 
cle." 

"  I  am  ready,"  replied  the  Abbe"  de  Musy. 

"Let  us  go,  then.  You  do  not  need  an 
amice,"  added  the  Cure"  of  Lourdes,  on  seeing 
the  Abbe"  de  Musy  take  from  the  table  a  small 


piece  of  folded  cloth  :  "  we  have  them  always 
ready  in  the  sacristy  of  the  chapel." 

"  I  have  my  reasons  for  taking  this  one,"  re- 
plied the  cured  priest. 

The  day  was  the  eleventh  Sunday  after  Pen- 
tecost. The  Abbe"  de  Musy,  clothed  with  the 
sacred  vestments,  crossed  the  nave  and  entered 
the  choir.  At  his  right  was  the  Cure  Peyra- 
male, whom  he  called  his  advocate  with  the 
Blessed  Virgin  ;  at  his  left  was  the  Abbe"  An- 
toine. A  large  throng  filled  the  Crypt.  The 
Abbe  Sire,  M.  Pellegrin,  little  Peter  and  his 
father  were  present. 

The  celebrant  pronounced  the  first  words  of 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  :  Introibo  ad  altare  Dei, — 
"  I  will  go  in  to  the  altar  of  God." 

"Ad  Deum  qui  Icetificat  juventutem  meam" 
answered  the  strong  voice  of  the  Cure"  de  Pey- 
ramale from  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

Those  who  understood  the  immortal  lan- 
guage of  the  Church  found  no  difficulty  in  ap- 
plying to  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  then  placed  the  mysterious 
significance  of  the  various  Lessons  and  Pray- 
ers of  the  Mass. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  souls  united  with 
him,  the  celebrant  read  the  text  of  the  Introit : 
"  God  is  in  His  holy  place, — God  who  maketh 
men  of  one  manner  to  dwell  in  a  house."  * 

The  first  prayer  expressed,  with  truly  literal 
exactness,  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  which 
burned  within  the  breast  of  the  Abbe  de  Musy: 
Omnipotens  sempiterne  Dews,  qui  abundantia 
pietatis  tuce  et  merita  supplicum  excedis  et  vota; 
ejfunde  super  nos  misericordiam  tuam  ut  dimit- 
tas,  etc., — "  0  almighty  and  eternal  God,  who, 
in  the  abundance  of  Thy  goodness,  exceedest 
both  the  merits  and  the  requests  of  Thy  sup- 
plicants ;  pour  forth  Thy  mercy  upon  us,"  etc. 

When  the  Abbe  de  Musy  came  to  these 
words  he  was  unable  to  proceed  further,  and 
stopped.  His  voice  sank  suddenly,  and  his  eyes 
became  so  weak  he  could  not  read  the  letters 
of  the  Missal. 

The  Curd  of  Lourdes  was  greatly  affected, 
but  controlled  himself,  and  to  all  appearances 
was  as  cold  and  unmoved  as  a  bronze  statue. 
He  went  immediately  to  the  side  of  the  cele- 
brant, and  pronounced,  one  by  one,  the  words 
of  the  liturgy,  which  the  Abb£  de  Musy  re- 


*  Deus  in  loco  sancto  suo :  Deus  qui  inhabitare  facit 
unanimes  in  domo.— (Mass  for  the  llth  Sunday  after 
Pentecost.) 
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peated,  or  rather  stammered,  after  him.  Tims 
they  continued  with  the  prayers,  and  said  the 
Epistle  and  the  Gradual. 

Who  can  tell  the  anguish  in  the  souls  of  all 
present  ?  A  kind  of  agitation  passed  through 
the  recollected  throng.  Had  the  cure  been 
only  temporary?  Had  this  wonderful  grace 
from  Heaven  vanished  all  at  once  ?  Was  the 
miracle  only  an  illusion  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  after  the  Credo  the 
celebrant  addresses  the  faithful,  to  wish  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  with  them  :  Dominus  vo- 
biscum. 

After  the  recitation  of  the  Creed  the  Abbe  de 
Musy  turned  towards  the  people.  Then,  as  his 
countenance  became  visible  to  all,  it  was  seen 
to  be  suffused  and  illumined  by  a  sweet  and 
radiant  emotion.  His  lips,  trembling  and 
scarcely  able  to  move,  his  eyes  filled  with  sa- 
cred tears,  expressed  the  interior  joy  with  which 
his  soul  was  filled.  The  people  trembled,  as  if 
moved  by  some  sublime  spectacle ;  they  un- 
derstood at  once  that  it  was  the  tears  of  joy 
that  had  troubled  his  sight,  and  the  sighs  of 
happiness  that  had  choked  his  voice  ;  the  pris- 
oner set  free  had  been  overpowered  by  happi- 
ness. 

The  Holy  Sacrifice  now  continued  quickly 
and  without  interruption.  u  I  shall  exalt  Thee, 
0  Lord,  for  Thou  hast  raised  me  up.  Lord,  I 
have  cried  unto  Thee,  and  Thou  hast  healed 
me/1  said  the  Abbe  de  Musy  in  the  words  of 
the  Offertory.* 

The  Communion  began.  The  first  to  re- 
ceive the  Bread  of  Life  was  the  converted  in- 
fidel, M.  Pellegrin  ;  after  him  was  the  woman 
miraculously  cured  on  the  14th  of  August ; 
and  next  the  angelical  little  Peter,  and  the 
crowd  of  faithful  that  thronged  the  Crypt. 

The  Communion  lasted  almost  a  half  hour. 
The  Abbe*  Antoine  followed  the  steps  of  the 
celebrant,  and  every  now  and  then  wiped  the 
great  drops  of  perspiration  from  his  forehead 
and  the  tears  that  bathed  his  cheeks. 

When  he  returned  to  the  sacristy,  the  Abbe* 
de  Musy  was  covered  with  perspiration,  and  in 
many  places  the  vestments  were  completely 
saturated,  so  much  had  he  been  affected  during 
the  celebration  of  "  his  second  first  Mass." 

He  removed  the  vestments,  which  the  Cur6 


*  Exaltabo  te  Domine,  quoniam  suscepisti  me.  Do- 
mine  clamavi  ad  te,  et  sanasti  me.  (Offertory  of  the 
Mats  for  the  llth  Sunday  after  Pentecost.) 


IVyrama'e  immediately  put  on  and  proceeded 
to  say  Ma*s  at  the  same  altar.  The  amice 
which  had  encircled  the  neck  of  the  celebrant 
was  ringing  wet;  but  the  three  priests  were 
too  deeply  absorbed  in  spiritual  things  to  at-« 
tend  to  such  a  detail  of  earth.  Though  there 
were  other  amices,  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  y^t 
the  run-  of  Lourdes  put  on  the  one  used  by 
the  Abbe*  de  Musy.  After  Mass  the  latter  re- 
marked :  "  It  was  through  inattention  that  I 
left  you  that  amice,  all  soaked  with  my  per- 
spiration." 

"  What  does  it  matter  ? "  said  the  Abbe* 
Peyraraale.  "  I  was  just  as  comfortable  ;  and 
who  knows  what  it  has  done  for  me  ?" 

"  After  all,"  replied  the  Abbe"  de  Musy,  "  I 
only  half  regret  my  distraction.  That  old  amice 
is  a  relic  :  it  was  the  amice  of  the  Cuie"  d'Ars." 

And  he  said  to  himself:  "The  Cure"  of 
Lourdes  had  a  right  to  wear  it." 

But  this  thought  was  not  expressed  aloud  ; 
it  might  have  provoked  some  harsh  reply  from 
this  soul,  so  humble  and  yet  so  rude.  The 
Cure  Peyramale  did  not  like  to  receive  praises, 
and  looked  with  no  favor  upon  those  who  be- 
stowed them. 

XXVI. 

But  while  all  this  was  taking  place  at  Lourdes, 
what  was  going  on  at  Digoine  ? 

As  we  have  already  related,  Madame  de  Musy, 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  awaited,  with 
a  certainty  which  was  almost  terrifying,  the 
dispatch  which  would  announce  the  care  of 
her  son.  The  morning,  however,  passed,  and 
no  dispatch  came.  The  messenger  brought  a 
letter  from  Lourdes,  written  by  the  Abbe  An- 
toine on  the  evening  before  ;  but  it  contained 
nothing  more  than  some  lines  regarding  the 
pilgrimage  and  the  "same  state"  of  the  in- 
valid. 

The  long  hours  of  the  afternoon  followed 
one  another,  and  still  no  news.  At  the  least 
noise,  at  every  step  heard  at  the  door,  Madame 
de  Musy  would  start,  with  a  joyful  feeling ;  but 
soon  the  joy  would  be  dissipated.  Nothing  ! 
ever  nothing  !  Still  her  faith  remained  undis- 
turbed ;  her  hope  never  faltered.  The  sun  went 
down  below  the  horizon  :  evening  came  on,  as 
unfruitful  in  good  tidings  as  the  day  ;  and 
night  gathered  within  its  dark  folds  the  Castle 
of  Digoine. 

The  early  closing  of  a  telegrj 
15th  of  August  at  a  station 
and  Epinac  had  been  the  cai 
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delay  in  receiving  the  dispatch,  which,  our 
readers  will  remember,  was  sent  immediately 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  miracle.  Some 
unknown  accident,  a  wrong  address,  or  the 
'breaking  of  a  wire,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  unfortunately  caused  a  still  longer  de- 
Jay. 

Nox  nocet.  Sleeplessness  but  too  frequently 
begets  gloomy  thoughts.  The  mind,  like  nat- 
ure itself,  assumes  the  shades  of  the  silent  dark- 
ness during  which  the  eyes  remain  unclosed. 
When  Madame  de  Musy  left  her  room  next 
morning,  every  one  remarked  her  sadness  and 
melancholy.  About  eleven  o'clock,  the  post- 
man came  as  usual.  He  brought  a  letter  from 
the  Abbe"  Antoine,  dated  Thursday,  the  vigil 
of  the  Assumption,  which  contained  only  a 
few  unimportant  lines. 

That  day  (the  16th  of  August)  was  the  feast- 
day  of  Madame  de  Musy.  Many  families  have 
some  special  and  traditional  saint,  under  whose 
protection  all  the  members,  without  regard  to 
sex,  are  placed.  And  so  it  was  in  the  house 
of  Costa  de  Beauregard,  to  which  Madame  de 
Musy  belonged.  She  was  named  Armance 
Genevieve  Marie  Roche;  and  though  in  fa- 
miliar friendship  called  Armance,  her  festival 
was  celebrated  on  the  day  of  St.  Roche. 

The  arch  priest  of  Couches-les-Mines  and  his 
curate  had  been  invited  to  dinner  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  poor  mother  had  counted — we  know 
with  what  certainty — on  celebrating  at  the 
same  time  the  cure  of  her  son  Victor.  Alas  ! 
all  hope  was  dying  out  within  her  heart.  What 
before  had  seemed  a  message  from  heaven,  now 
dwindled  down  to  a  mere  possibility,  and,  to 
all  appearances,  an  improbability.  In  place  of 
her  tranquil  faith  now  succeeded  cruel  doubt, 
and  an  uncertainty  the  more  sad  and  painful, 
because  apparently  the  only  result  of  so  many 
prayers.  That  interior  voice,  which  she  had 
judged  infallible,  had  deceived  her  ;  and  what 
was  there  now  to  revivify  her  dying  hope  ? 
She  wished  still  to  believe,  and  her  hands, 
clasped  at  every  moment,  bore  witness  to  the 
struggle  within  her  to  keep  alive  that  unhesi- 
tating faith  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
promised  to  reward  by  miracles.  But  vain 
were  all  her  efforts  :  that  confidence  which  was 
hers  on  the  evening  before,  she  tried  in  vain 
to  prese^v^-within  her.  Yesterday  she  stood 
on  diy-tenw  ^tp-day  she  was  struggling  with 
(if  a  sea  of  anguish  ;  and  her 
forth  the  cry  of  Jesus  dy- 


ing on  the  Cross  :  "  My  God  !  my  God  !  why 
hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ?  " 

But,  accustomed  as  she  was  to  forget  self, 
she  aroused  herself  to  receive  and  entertain  her 
guests  ;  and,  after  dinner,  she  remained  in  the 
parlor  with  M.  de  Musy,  Humbert,  Genevieve, 
the  arch  priest  of  Couche  and  his  curate. 

After  the  repast,  Symphorien  went  out 
through  the  neighborhood  ;  little  Mary  ran  to 
play  in  the  park  ;  and  the  Abb4  Bourbonne 
walked  in  the  grove  of  lindens,  reciting  his 
office. 

XXVII. 

About  three  o'clock,  Genevieve  went  to  join 
the  Abbe"  Bourbonne,  with  whom  she  wished 
to  speak  about  her  brother  and  the  Grotto 
of  Lourdes,  which  were  continually  in  her 
thoughts.  She  did  not  dare  to  broach  the  sub- 
ject in  the  parlor,  on  account  of  the  sadness  of 
her  mother.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairway,  which 
led  to  the  linden  walk,  she  perceived  a  strange 
woman  coming  up  the  avenue.  Genevieve  ad- 
vanced to  her,  to  learn  her  business.  She  proved 
to  be  a  messenger  from  the  railroad  station, 
and  held  a  sealed  dispatch  in  her  hands.  Gene- 
vieve felt  the  blood  rushing  to  her  heart,  which 
began  to  palpitate  audibly.  She  took  the  dis- 
patch. It  was  sent  from  Lourdes,  and  bore  the 
address  :  To  Madame  de  Musy. 

She  turned  .towards  the  castle,  and,  meeting 
the  Abb6  Bourbonne,  said,  in  a  voice  trembling 
with  emotion  :  "  It  may  be  that  my  brother  is 
cured.  This  is  the  dispatch  my  mother  has 
been  expecting  for  the  last  two  days.  I  must 
hasten  with  it  to  her." 

The  Abbe  Bourbonne  looked  at  the  address, 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  resumed  his  re- 
flections. 

Genevieve  bounded  up  the  steps  to  bring  the 
message  to  her  mother.  But  suddenly  a  great 
fear  seized  her :  What  if  the  dispatch  brought 
bad  news  !  She  thought  to  herself :  "  All  the 
dispatches  we  have  ever  received  here,  have 
brought  only  the  announcements  of  deaths." 
She  slackened  her  steps.  She  was  greatly 
tempted  to  break  the  seal,  but  respect  for  her 
mother  restrained  her.  "  If  it  should  be  the 
news  of  a  miracle,"  she  said,  "  she  should  be  the 
first  to  learn  it.  Dear  mother !  she  has  well 
deserved  it.  But  will  she  be  able  .to  bear  the 
news  ?  "  These  opposing  sentiments  took  pos- 
session of  her  soul.  She  opened  the  door  of  the 
vestibule,  and  then  that  of  the  drawing-room. 
She  tried  to  control  her  voice  and  appear  calm. 
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"  Mother/1  she  said,  "  some  one  wishes  to  see 
you." 

It  often  happened  that  some  poor  persons, 
who  were  unable  to  come  in  the  morning,  used 
to  present  themselves  at  that  hour  at  the  house 
of  the  "  Good  Lady."  Like  the  Cm  6  of  Lourdes, 
Madame  de  Musy  had  her  clients,  and  she  now 
thought  it  was  one  of  them  that  called  for  her. 

"  I  will  be  there  in  a  moment,"  she  said,  not 
wishing  to  interrupt  the  conversation  of  one 
of  her  guest?. 

She,  therefore,  delayed  a  few  minutes  before 
leaving.  Oenevieve  waited  in  the  vestibule,  in 
a  state  of  feverish  anxiety.  Fearing  lest  her 
mother  should  faint  at  the  shock,  which  the 
sight  alone  of  the  telegram  might  cause,  she 
concealed  it  in  the  sleeve  of  her  dress. 

At  length  the  door  of  the  salon  opened. 
Madame  de  Mnsy  was  surprised  to  find  her 
daughter  alone  in  the  vestibule. 

"  Who  is  asking  for  me  ?  I  do  not  see  any 
one." 

"There  is  a  woman  here.  She  is  in  the 
kitchen,"  said  Genevieve,  at  the  same  time 
bringing  forward  an  arm-chair.  "Sit  down 
there  a  moment/' 

"Sit  down  ?  "  replied  Madame  de  Musy,  as- 
tonished, and  not  noticing  anything  strange 
in  the  appearance  and  voice  of  her  daughter. 

"  I  beg  of  you,  mamma,  sit  down  ! "  insisted 
Genevieve,  imploringly. 

"  But  what  is  the  matter  ?  What  do  you 
want  ?  "  said  Madame  de  Musy,  yielding  to  the 
gentle  pressure  and  seating  herself. 

"Here  is  a  dispatch  for  you.  It  is  from 
Lourdes." 

The  mother  seized  it,  but  did  not  break  the 
seal.  She  pressed  it  convulsively  in  her  hands. 
Gasping  for  breath,  and  scarcely  able  to  speak, 
she  uttered  the  words  :  "  Victor  is  cured  !  0  my 
God  !  what  a  favor  !  He  is  cured  !  he  is  cured  ! " 

"  Mother  !  dear  mother !  I  beg  of  you  open 
the  dispatch,"  cried  Genevieve. 

The  trembling  fingers  at  last  opened  the  en- 
velope. She  looked  at  it,  she  read  ;  and,  by  a 
wonderful  effort,  her  voice  became  calm. 

"  LOURDES,  Aug.  15. 

"  Vive  Marie!  M.  de  Musy  was  cured  at  eight 
o'clock  this  morning. 

"AUTOINE." 

She  arose  and  re-entered  the  salon,  holding 
the  telegram  in  her  right  hand,  raised  towards 
heaven.  An  incomparable  majesty  shone  forth 
in  her  countenance :  she  appeared  as  one 


transfigured.  The  most  sublime  chords  of  the 
human  heart — adoration,  gratitude,  maternal 
love, — vibrated  in  the  tones  of  her  voice,  as 
she  exclaimed:  a Victor  is  cured!  It  is  the 
deliverance  of  my  son  !  It  is  the  triumph  of 
the  Mother  of  God!" 

The  father,  mute  with  happiness,  made  a  ges- 
ture of  blessing  towards  Heaven,  while  tears 
of  joy  coursed  down  his  cheeks.  Exclamations 
of  delight  broke  forth  from  Humbert,  and  the 
two  priests  were  quite  overcome.  Little  Mary, 
who  had  so  often  amused  her  afflicted  uncle, 
came  running  in,  and  danced  and  leaped  for 
joy,  like  David  of  old  before  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant.  The  Abb6  Bourbonne  entered,  and 
all  these  souls  were  as  one,  united  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  same  happiness. 

Madame  de  Musy  remained  standing.  But 
suddenly  her  countenance  changed,  she  became 
deathly  pale. 

"  Mother  !  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  cried  Gene- 
vieve. 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing.  It  is  joy,"  she  said,  smil- 
ing. "  It  is  my  heart  that  beats  with  happi- 
ness. Oh,  how  quickly  it  beats  !  What  a  favor  ! 
Twenty  years  of  infirmity,  a  whole  life  of  suf- 
fering, all  removed  by  a  single  word  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  !  Let  us  thank  God  !  Let  us 
thank  the  Blessed  Virgin  !  Kneel  down."  M. 
Humbert  then  intoned  the  "  Magnificat." 

Madame  de  Muay  wished  herself  to  commu- 
nicate the  glad  tidings  to  her  servants.  She 
embraced  the  aged  Claudine,  and  all  the  women 
of  her  household,  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est. Then  she  went  out  to  the  gardener,  ex- 
claiming :  "  My  son  is  cured  !"  Her  joy  knew 
no  bounds ;  she  could  not  restrain  it :  she  must 
needs  let  it  overflow  from  her  heart  upon  others. 

In  the  evening,  the  little  chapel  at  Digoine 
could  not  contain  the  crowd  that  had  begun  to 
fill  the  castle.  The  whole  country  around  now 
knew  of  the  great  blessing  from  God.  To  the 
universal  cry  of  gratitude  the  Abbe"  Bourbonne 
lent  the  voice  of  the  Church  in  the  sublime 
hymn,  Te  Deum  laudainus!  Te  Dominum  con- 
fitemur! 

On  leaving  the  chapel,  Madame  de  Musy 
was  again  attacked  with  the  weakness  she  had 
experienced  in  the  salon  a  few  hours  before. 
The  same  deathlike  paleness  overspread  her 
features ;  but  to  all  anxious  inquiries  she  kept 
ever  repeating  :  "It  is  nothing.  It  is  joy.  It 
is  my  heart  palpitating  with  happiness.  It  is 
nothing.'1 
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It  is  nothing.  Ah,  poor  mother  !  joy  is  some- 
thing ;  and,  ala*  !  like  sorrow,  it  can  shatter 
the  fragile  vessel  of  our  poor  weak  life.  The 
heart  that  beats  too  fast  may  break  under  the 
weight  of  sudden  happiness. 

Madame  de  Musy  now  felt  the  first  attacks 
of  a  malady  which  was,  not  immediately,  but 
after  a  time,  to  open  to  her  the  gates  of  heaven. 
A  messenger  was  sent  for  the  doctor,  M.  Bi- 
dault. 

"Alas  ! "  he  said,  "she  will  never  again  leave 
her  bed,  except  for  her  arm-chair." 

"The  Feast  of  the  Assumption  found  me 
prepared,"  said  Madame  de  Musy.  "Then  I 
expected  the  dispatch.  To-day  I  no  longer 
hoped  for  it." 

She  would  not  permit  that  Victor  should  be 
informed  of  the  stroke  that  had  followed  the 
news  of  his  cure. 

"  I  wish,"  she  said,  "  that  there  be  nothing 
to  trouble  him  at  the  feet  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes.  I  wish  him  to  be  undisturbed  in  his 
happiness  and  his  thanksgiving." 

XXVIII. 

The  Abbe"  de  Musy  and  his  faithful  Achates 
left  the  blessed  city  on  Thursday,  the  21st  of 
August,  after  bidding  good-bye  to  the  Cure 
Peyramale,  M.  Pellegrin,  the  Abbe  Sire,  and 
little  Peter, — friends  whom  it  might  be  said 
they  had  received  from  Oar  Lady  of  Lourdes. 

Great  as  was  his  desire  to  return  to  Digoine 
and  its  dear  inmates,  it  was  not  without  abun- 
dant tears  that  he  concluded  his  last  prayers 
before  the  Rocks  of  Massabielle.  Mindful  of 
his  promise,  he  purchased  for  the  family  chapel 
the  magnificent  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
which  had  attracted  his  attention  at  the  time 
of  his  entrance  into  the  house  on  Rue  de  la 
Grotte, 

"May  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,"  he  said,  "  be 
evermore  the  patroness  of  our  borne  ! " 

The  two  pilgrims  started  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  travelled  the  whole  day  as 
far  as  Cette,  where  they  stopped  for  the  night. 

We  shall  not  relate  here  the  amazement  of 
the  railroad  men,  and  the  employees  of  the 
hotel,  as  they  recognized  in  this  noble-looking, 
strong,  and  active  priest  the  suffering  and  mo- 
tionless cripple  whom,  two  weeks  before,  they 
had  carried  in  their  arms ;  nor  shall  we  speak 
of  the  sensation  in  the  pious  congregation  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Joseph,  at  Cette,  when,  as 
he  celebrated  Mass  before  taking  the  train,  the 


news  spread  that  he  was  the  man  so  miracu- 
lously cured  by  the  Blessed  Virgin.  With 
difficulty  he  escaped  from  the  city,  and  avoided 
a  popular  ovation.  Like  the  Abbe  de  Musy 
himself,  we  shall  not  delay  upon  any  incidents 
along  the  route ;  like  him,  we  are  anxious  to 
return  as  soon  as  possible  to  Digoine. 

XXIX. 

On  Friday,  Humbert  de  Musy,  although 
suffering  more  than,  usual,  and  able  to  move 
only  with  great  difficulty,  left  Digoine  in  the 
evening,  and  reached  the  station  at  Chagny 
some  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  train.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  just  awakened 
from  some  extraordinary  dream.  Notwith- 
standing the  letters  from  Lourdes,  and  every 
moral  evidence,  he  felt,  in  spite  of  himself,  in- 
clined to  that  unbelief  from  which  even  the 
Apostle  St.  Thomas  was  not  free  when  he  re- 
fused all  other  testimony  but  that  of  his  senses. 

"  To  see  him  walk  !  to  see  him  walk  !  Oh, 
no  !  It  is  impossible  !  No  doubt,  when  he 
sees  me,  he  will  make  some  great  effort.  Ah  ! 
if  I  could  conceal  myself  from  him,  and  see  for 
myself  all  his  natural  movements  !" 

With  this  end  in  view,  he  resolved  to  re- 
main in  the  office  of  the  station-master,  and 
from  an  obscure  corner  watch  the  passengers 
as  they  came  from  the  cars. 

The  distant  rumbling  of  the  train  was  heard ; 
the  bell  sounded ;  the  employees  rushed  for- 
ward ;  and,  breaking  through  the  darkness  of 
night,  appeared  the  head-light  of  the  locomo- 
tive, which  soon  stopped  quietly  in  front  of 
the  brilliantly-lighted  station. 

Humbert's  resolution  was  soon  broken  by 
his  impatience  and  anxiety,  and  with  hurried 
steps,  made  painful  on  account  of  his  infirmities, 
he  reached  the  platform  of  the  depot.  But  al- 
ready, from  the  end  of  the  train,  the  quick  eye 
of  his  brother  had  perceived  him,  and  running, 
full  of  life  and  strength,  the  Abbe"  de  Musy 
pressed  his  brother  in  a  fond  embrace. 

"  Humbert !"  "  Victor  !"  was  all  they  could 
say  amid  their  tears. 

"  What  happiness  !  What  happiness  to  see 
you  cured  ! " 

"  Oh,  my  poor  Humbert,  how  I  wish  it  were 
you!" 

"  No,  no  !  Oh,  certainly  not  !  God,  my  dear 
brother,  has  done  what  is  best.  Your  life  is  a 
thousand  times  more  precious  than  mine.  How 
much  good  can  you  not  do  ! " 
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While  the  baggage  was  being  removed,  the 
two  brothers  sat  on  a  bench  outside  the  wait- 
'  ing  room. 

"And  father,  mother,  my  sister,  your  little 
ones  !  How  are  they  ?  I  am,  then,  to  see  you 
all  again  !  We  must  drive  fast." 

i%  But,  dear  Victor,  we  could  not  reach  Di- 
goine  before  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  re- 
plied Humbert. 

"  Well,  what  matters  it  ?  " 

"  But — mother  is  suffering  a  little,"  said 
Humbert.  Victor  started. 

"  Do  not  be  troubled,"  added  Humbert,  has- 
tily. "  It  is  only  a  slight  indisposition.  The 
news  of  your  cure  and  return  have  agitated 
her,  and  she  has  had  but  little  rest.  She  needs 
sleep,  and  our  arrival  to-night  would  disturb 
her.  We  shall  stop  here  at  the  hotel,  and  set 
out  at  break  of  day." 

The  words  of  Humbert  reassured  the  Abbe" 
de  Musy. 

(TO  BR  CONTINUED.) 


The  Nightingales  of  Walthani.* 


A  LEGEND  OP  ST.  EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR. 


BY    CHARLES   H.   A.   E8LIN6. 

3  WOT  ye'll  pore 
Scrolled  legends  o'er 
In  vain,  to  find  in  Saxon  lore 
A  sweeter  thing 
Of  marvelling 
Than  this  of  England's  saintly  King. 

The  nightingales 

Through  Waltham's  vales 

At  midnight  tell  their  amorous  tales, 

And  all  the  shades 

Of  Waltham's  glades 

Are  vocal  with  their  serenades. 

The  while  they  croon 

Their  lovesick  tune 

In  rapture  to  the  Lady-moon, 

Sweet  Dian  gloats 

To  hear  their  notes, 

The  song  that  round  her  cloud-couch  floats. 

Then  creeps  and  peeps 
From  sweet'st  of  sleeps, 


*  It  is  probably  in  allusion  to  the  above  legend  that 
the  posthumous  coat  of  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
blazoned  with  a  cross  surrounded  by  birds. 


And  dewy  tears  from  glad  eyes  weeps 

Whose  brilliances, 

Like  Topazes, 

Pierce  Waltham's  leafy  lattices. 

But  on  the  air 

A  voice  of  prayer 

Breaks  suddenly,  from  whom  ?  from  where  ? 

Knows  priest  nor  page, 

Nor  woodman  sage, 

Yon  secret  forest  hermitage. 

Edward  alone 

Hath  made  his  own 

This  sweet  retreat  from  court  and  throne, 

And  night  by  night 

His  secret  flight 

To  hither  take  is  his  delight 

* 

That  nature's  calm 

And  midnight's  balm 

To  solace  of  each  matin  psalm, 

And  subtle  chords 

That  peace  affords 

Lend  music  to  the  daystar's  lauds. 

But  from  the  dark 

Enlivened,  hark ! 

The  King  Confessor  fain  must  mark 

The  plaintive  notes, 

The  chant  that  floats 

Prom  myriad  sylvan  minstrel  throats. 

Such  lovesick  plaints 

Are  discord's  taints, 

Commingling  with  pure  hymns  of  saints  ; 

The  Kingly  hand, 

In  grave  command, 

Is  raised  towards  the  feathery  band. 

"Be  silent  all: 
Your  ill-timed  call 
Doth  my  devotion's  spirit  thrall ; 
For  birdlings'  lays, 
In  woodland  ways, 
Must  ne'er  forestall  man's  nobler  praise." 

The  cross's  sign, 

With  wave  benign. 

The  King  exerts  in  power  divine ; 

And  at  his  word 

No  more  is  heard 

The  music  of  each  minstrel  bird. 

But  silence  reigns, 

Save  psalter  strains, 

Where  unperturbed  the  King  remains, 

The  grave  birds  all, 

Like  monks  in  stall, 

Noting  each  nocturn's  rise  and  fall. 
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And  nevermore 

Shall  night-bird  pour 

A  song  the  vales  of  Waltham  o'er, 

Since  those  blest  days 

Its  woodland  ways 

Were  vocal  with  a  saint's  sweet  praise. 


Montfleury. 


In  the  environs  of  the  ancient  city  of  Greno- 
ble, the  traveller  finds  many  places  full  of  in- 
teresting studies  and  themes  for  meditation. 
Among  these  is  the  Convent  of  Montfleury. 
This  famous  monastic  retreat  stands  about 
midway  between  the  summit  and  base  of  that 
peak  of  the  Alps  of  Dauphin  e  from  which  it 
takes  its'name.  Humbert  II,  the  last  King  of 
Dauphine,  built  it  for  a  Chateau  de  Plaisance ; 
and,  lavishing  upon  it  all  that  princely  author- 
ity and  princely  means  could  bestow,  he  made 
of  it  one  of  those  splendid  monuments  of  med- 
iaeval architecture,  in  which  Christian  genius 
produced  memorials  as  lofty  and  durable  as  the 
heathen  pyramids  of  old,  but  surpassing  them 
infinitely  in  grace,  beauty,  and  grandeur  of  in- 
tention ;  for,  although  the  castle  was  founded 
as  a  retreat  from  the  burdensome  cares  of  mon- 
archy, the  largest  share  of  Humbert's  magnif- 
icent bounty  was  lavished  upon  the  Gothic 
church  adjoining  it.  Ere  long  adversity  showed 
the  pious  prince  the  emptiness  of  worldly 
greatness,  and  he  gave  his  favorite  chateau, 
with  all  its  lordly  manor  lands,  to  a  commu- 
nity of  Dominican  nuns.  It  remained  in  their 
possession  until  the  vandals  of  the  great 
French  Revolution  drove  out  the  religious, 
confiscated  their  property,  and  reduced  the 
ancient  and  splendid  abbey  to  a  heap  of  mu- 
tilated ruins. 

When  the  fury  of  that  awful  storm  had  sub- 
sided, a  college  was  erected  on  the  ancient  site, 
and  its  plain,  unadorned  walls  were  based  on 
the  ancient  portions  of  the  first  story  of  the 
monastery,  and  found  a  solid  support  in  the  lofty 
towers  and  massive  buttresses  that  remained 
as  sad  tokens  of  the  fierce  rage  of  revolution- 
ists. The  non-success  of  the  projected  college 
caused  the  new  owners  to  sell  the  property  to  a 
community  of  Dames  de  St.  Pierre  ;  and  these, 
in  1847,  disposed  of  it  to  the  religious  of  the 
Sacred  Heart. 

Relying  on  our  title  of  "  Pupils  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,"  a  few  days  after  our  arrival  at  Greno- 


ble my  companion  and  I  resolved  to  visit  far- 
famed  Montfleury,  believing  we  should  be  right 
cordially  received.  When  the  carriage  that 
had  been  ordered  appeared,  we  were  a  little 
surprised  to  see  it  drawn  by  two  well-groomed 
mules.  We  were  informed  that  very  few  horses 
could  endure  the  fatigue  of  ascending  the 
mountain ;  and  when  half-way  up  the  wind- 
ing road,  we  found  it  would  be  necessary  to 
alight,  and  allow  our  mules  to  breathe.  We 
had  not  the  least  objection  to  a  little  halt  on 
the  Alps,  and  were  richly  rewarded  for  our  con- 
sideration for  the  poor  animals  by  a  collection 
of  the  most  delicate  ferns  and  sweet-scented 
violets.  The  latter  seemed  to  be  almost  as  nu- 
merous as  the  blades  of  grass. 

As  we  had  anticipated,  we  received  a  most 
cordial  welcome  from  the  Lady  Superior,  who, 
after  a  short  conversation,  confided  us  to  the 
care  of  a  younger  religious,  who  most  amiably 
consented  to  show  us  the  house  and  grounds. 
Noticing  our  rapturous  expressions  over  the 

woodland  beauties  we  had  collected,  Mme. 

told  us  that  the  peak  of  Montfleury  took  its 
name  from  the  wonderful  profusion  of  wild 
flowers,  of  delicate  forms,  tints  and  fragrance, 
which,  from  the  early  sunlit  days  of  February 
to  the  latest  days  of  frosty  November,  abound 
all  over  its  hills,  plains  and  valleys.  As  soon 
as  the  snows  that  always  cover  its  summit  be- 
gin to  melt,  the  water  falls  in  perpendicular 
rills  on  the  rocky  sides,  and,  gliding  onwardT 
tumbles  over  the  smaller  elevations  in  gentle 
cascades,  forming  miniature  lakes  amid  the 
stones,  and,  by  its  fertilizing  influence,  favor- 
ing the  growth  of  these  beautifiers  of  the  land- 
scape. Even  in  midwinter,  when  the  convent 
garden  is  covered  with  two  or  three  inches 
of  snow,  by  pushing  aside  the  snow  one  may 
often  cull  the  hellebore,  or  Christmas  Rose. 
A  brilliant  flower,  with  a  drooping  red  corolla, 
our  guide  told  us,  was  called  in  the  environs 
the  Lily  of  St.  Bruno,  in  honor  of  the  saintly 
founder  of  La  Grande  Chartreuse ;  hence  we 
considered  our  specimens  of  it  a  real  treasure. 
A  walk  on  the  terrace  showed  us  that  this  fa- 
vored peak  is  sheltered  by  two  higher  peaks, — 
Mount  St.  Egnard,  dominating  on  the  north- 
ern, and  Mount  St.  Regis,  on  the  southern 
side  ;  and  from  our  airy  height  we  looked  down 
upon  the  Valley  of  the  Graisivaudan,  often 
styled  the  Garden  of  France.  In  the  depth  of 
that  charming  vale  flows  the  calmly  gliding 
Isere,  looking  from  our  giddy  height  like  a 
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broad  white  ribbon  laid  on  a  carpet  of  rich 
green  velvet. 

.  It  was  on  the  10th  of  August,  186-,  that 
we  paid  our  first  visit  to  Montfleury,  and,  after 
being  surprised  by  a  regal  of  tiniest  mountain 
strawberries,  we  gratefully  accepted  a  pressing 
invitation  to  come  again. 

At  our  second  visit  we  were  attracted  by  a 
very  large  oil-painting  that  adorns  the  recep- 
tion room.  We  were  told  that  it  commemo- 
rates a  donation  of  remarkable  relics  given  to 
the  Dominicanesses  by  Humbert  II  and  his 
Queen.  In  the  foreground,  the  king  and 
queen  are  represented,  with  an  attendant  page, 
who  offers  to  the  abbess,  kneeling  with  her 
counsellors,  two  silver  coffers  containing  the 
relics  ;  and  these  are  borne  on  a  salver,  cov- 
ered with  crimson  velvet,  heavily  fringed  with 
bullion.  It  is  a  well-executed  picture,  the 
figures  being  nearly  life-size.  An  invitation 
to  the  sacristy,  and  permission  to  hold  the 
veritable  original  coffers,  was  gladly  accepted  ; 
and  our  pious  delight  was  complete  when  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  sanctuary  of  the  convent 
church  and  behold  the  relics  in  their  beauti- 
ful shrines.  There  are  twelve  of  them,  and 
each  one  has  a  golden  candelabra  projecting 
from  its  base,  to  be  filled  with  tapers  on  the 
Festival  of  the  Holy  Relics.  Among  the  nu- 
merous relics  is  one  of  the  Holy  Lance,  and  a 
piece  of  a  stone  on  which  tradition  says  our 
Lord  sat  down  a  few  moments  to  rest  when  on 
His  weary  way  to  Calvary.  The  most  valued 
relic  is  a  thorn  from  the  Sacred  Crown.  A 
separate  Gothic  chapel  was  built  in  its  honor, 
and  a  noble  lady  of  France  provided  for  it  a 
superb  reliquary.  It  consists  of  the  golden 
statue  of  a  seraph,  mounted  on  a  pedestal  of 
the  same  precious  metal,  holding  in  the  hands 
a  triangular  prism  of  solid  crystal,  in  which  the 
Holy  Thorn  is  imbedded.  On  each  Friday  of 
Lent  the  religious  and  their  pupils  go  in  pro- 
cession to  obtain  an  indulgence  by  kissing  the 
relic,  which  is  presented  at  the  altar  railing, 
just  as  the  crucifix  is  presented  in  churches  on 
Good  Friday. 

At  the  period  of  the  Revolution  of  '93,  twenty- 
four  Dominicanesses  still  occupied  the  ancient 
Royal  Abbey  of  Montfleury.  As  all  their  ef- 
forts to  retain  possession  of  their  beloved  and 
venerable  home  proved  fruitless,  they  endeav- 
ored to  save  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar,  the 
statues  of  solid  silver,  and  the  precious  relics 
mentioned  above,  with  their  anthentics,  which 


were  the  object  of  special  attention.  The  two 
former  were  confided  to  a  friend  believed  to 
be  trustworthy,  but  who,  as  they  afterwards 
learned,  had  them  basely  run  into  coin.  The 
silver  coffers  were  saved  by  a  more  prudent 
stratagem.  It  was  solemnly  agreed  that  Mme. 
Beauregard  (the  superior  at  the  time)  should 
keep  them,  and,  in  case  of  death,  bequeath  them 
to  the  senior  religious  ;  and  so  on,  until  such 
time  as  they  could  be  handed  over  to  a  faithful 
priest,  or  to  a  regular  community.  Thus  the 
treasures  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Dames 
de  St.  Pierre,  and  were  by  them  transferred  to- 
the  Community  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Another  interesting  relic  in  the  sacristy  of 
Montfleury  is  a  chasuble  of  blue  and  white 
satin  that  was  frequently  worn  by  St.  Francis 
de  Sales,  and  is  now  used  by  the  chaplain  on 
the  festival  of  that  great  Saint. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  present 
occupies  a  tower  that  formed  a  portion  of  the 
ancient  church  of  the  abbey.  It  is  still  orna- 
mented with  mediaeval  figures  of  hounds,  gar- 
goyles, open-mouthed  seraphs,  etc.  But  what 
interested  us  greatly  was  that  the  materials  of 
the  mortar  used  in  its  construction  had  been 
cemented  by  the  whites  of  eggs,  contributed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  neighboring  peasantry. 

Portions  of  the  castle  still  standing  are  used 
for  holding  cannon  for  its  defence,  and  a 
huge  dogtower  for  the  use  of  the  royal  hounds, 
etc.  There  is  also  a  subterranean  passage  (for 
purposes  of  escape)  that  leads  to  Grenoblet 
nearly  three  miles  away.  As  the  modern  con- 
vent and  academy  were  erected  in  such  a  way 
as  to  embrace  those  portions  of  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  monastery  that  had  escaped  destruc- 
tion, at  almost  every  step  the  visitor  meets  re- 
markable subjects  of  inquiry  or  contemplation; 
and  clerical  gentlemen  frequently  ask  leave  to- 
wander  at  leisure  over  the  interesting  site. 

Eighty  Abbesses  consecutively  governed  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  affairs  of  the  ancient 
monastery,  and  many  of  them  lived  beyond  the 
age  of  seventy  years,  and  a  few  to  nearly  ninety. 
In  all  the  lengthy  annals,  but  one  of  the  relig- 
ious ever  renounced  her  sacred  engagements. 
According  to  the  Rule,  no  lady  could  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  choir  nun  unless  she  had  four- 
quarters  of  nobility  on  the  father's  side ;  and 
no  promised  advantage  that  might  accrue  to 
the  monastery,  such  as  wealth  or pesrtio&^could 
ever  induce  the  community  to  »  MjE»e  frqm>tiat 
regulation.  Their  choir  mantt^/was  bordered 
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with  ermine,  and  was  exchanged  for  a  new 
one  biennially,  the  used  one  being  given  to  the 


poor. 
Mme.  I- 


-,  the  Lady  Superior,  kindly  intro- 


duced us  to  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Grenoble, 
Mgr.  Philibert  de  Bruilhard.  At  the  age  of 
ninety  his  Lordship  resigned  his  episcopal  see, 
and  lived  in  retreat  at  Montfleury,  with  the  re- 
ligious daughters  of  the  Venerable  Mme.  Barat. 
From  his  consecrated  hand  the  worthy  foun- 
dress received  her  First  Communion  ;  he  had 
always  favored  her  institute,  and  was  one  of 
those  prelates  that  petitioned  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  for  its  solemn  approbation.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  Montfleury,  strong  arms  had  borne  him 
from  his  carriage  to  the  apartments  destined 
for  him,  in  a  wing  of  the  castle.  Nearly  six 
years  had  elapsed  since  his  arrival  there,  though 
it  had  been  thought  that  the  saintly  Bishop 
would  scarcely  survive  six  months. 

His  Lordship  made  many  inquiries  concerning 
the  progress  of  our  holy  religion  in  America, 
and  was  delighted  with  all  the  particulars  we 
laid  before  him.  At  his  earnest  request  we 
repeated  our  visit  several  times,  and  always 
left  him  with  a  feeling  of  surprise  at  his  won- 
derfully preserved  health.  However,  early  in 
February  the  inhabitants  of  Grenoble  were 
startled  one  day,  about  noon,  by  the  deep  and 
prolonged  tones  of  the  bourdon.  The  faithful 
hastened  to  the  cathedral,  and  a  priest  who 
was  placing  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  the  altar 
announced  to  them  that  Mgr.  de  Bruilhard  was 
dying !  Sobbing  multitudes  offered  a  prayer 
for  the  happy  exit  of  their  aged  father  and 
long-tried  friend.  His  mortal  amains  were  ex- 
posed in  the  chapel  of  the  Children  of  Mary  at 
Montfleury  during  four  days,  it  having  been 
his  dying  request.  Three  hundred  tall  wax- 
lights  burned  near  the  corpse  day  and  night, 
and  four  seminarians,  and  some  religious  ladies 
aiding  them,  could  scarcely  suffice  to  gratify 
the  wishes  of  the  people  who  came  to  touch  his 
person  with  beads  and  relics.  On  the  morning 
of  the  fifth  day  after  his  Lordship's  demise,  the 
superior  of  the  Seminary,  with  about  a  hundred 
of  the  clergy  and  seminarians,  bore  the  loved 
remains  of  their  Bishop  on  an  uncovered  cata- 
falque, draped  with  purple  velvet,  to  the  gates 
of  Grenoble,  where  Mgr.  de  Genouilhac  and 
three  of  the  neighboring  Bishops,  with  a  long 
procession  of  priests  and  acolytes,  escorted  them 
to  the  diocesan  seminary,  where  they  were  ex- 
posed during  three  days  more.  On  the  day  of 


interment,  all  places  of  business  were  closed, 
the  streets  through  which  the  funeral  proces- 
sion was  to  pass  were  carpeted,  and  the  deep 
vibration  of  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral 
found  an  echo  in  every  heart. 

On  one  of  the  closing  days  of  February  186-, 
we  paid  a  final  visit  to  the  religious  of  Mont- 
fleury, carrying  with  us  as  a  sweet  souvenir  a 
bouquet  of  wild  flowers  gathered  at  the  tomb 
of  Mme.  Aloysia  Jouve,  the  memoirs  of  whose 
pious  life  and  saintly  death  had  in  our  child- 
hood prompted  us  to  many  an  act  of  self-con- 
quest. 

•  »  • 

The  Solitary  Soul. 


I  died  ;  but  my  soul  did  not  wing  its  flight 
straight  to  the  heaven- nest,  and  there  repose  in 
the  bosom  of  Him  who  made  it,  as  the  minis- 
ter who  was  with  me  said  it  would.  Good  old 
man  !  He  had  toiled  among  us,  preaching,  bap- 
tizing, marrying,  and  burying,  until  his  hair 
had  turned  from  nut-brown  to  frost-white;  and 
he  told  me,  as  I  lay  dying,  that  the  victory  of 
the  Cross  was  the  only  passport  1  needed  to  the 
joys  of  eternity ;  that  a  life  like  mine  would 
meet  its  immediate  reward.  And  it  did  ;  but,  0 
my  God  !  not  as  he  had  thought,  and  I  had  be- 
lieved. 

As  he  prayed,  earth's  sighs  and  sounds  faded 
from  me,  and  the  strange,  new  life  began.  The 
wrench  of  agony  with  which  soul  and  body 
parted  left  me  breathless  ;  and  my  spirit,  like 
a  lost  child,  turned  frightened  eyes  towards 
home. 

I  stood  in  a  dim,  wind-swept  space.  No  gates 
of  pearl  or  walls  of  jacinth  met  my  gaze ;  no 
streaming  glory  smote  my  eyes  ;  no  voice  bade 
me  enter  and  put  on  the  wedding  garment. 
Hosts  of  pale  shapes  circled  by,  but  no  one 
saw  me.  All  had  their  faces  uplifted,  and  their 
hands — such  patient,  pathetic  hands — were 
clasped  on  their  breasts ;  and  the  air  was  heavy 
with  the  whisper,  "  Christ !  Christ ! "  that  came 
unceasingly  from  their  lips. 

Above  us,  the  clouds  drifted  and  turned  ; 
about  us,  the  horizon  was  blotted  out ;  mist 
and  greyness  were  everywhere.  A  voiceless 
wind  swept  by  ;  and  as  I  gazed,  sore,  dismayed 
and  saddened,  a  rent  opened  in  the  driving 
mass,  and  I  saw  a  man  standing  with  arms  up- 
raised. He  was  strangely  vestured  ;  silver  and 
gold  gleamed  in  his  raiment,  and  a  large  cross 
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was  outlined  upon  his  back.     He  held  iu  his 
hands  a  chalice  of  gold,  iu   which   sparkled 
.something  too  liquid  for  fire,  too  softly  brill- 
iant for  water  or  wine. 

As  this  sight  broke  on  our  vision,  two  figures 
near  me  uttered  a  cry,  whose  rapturous  sweet- 
ness filled  space  with  melody ;  and,  like  the 
upapringing  lark,  borne  aloft  by  the  beauty  of 
their  song,  they  vanished  ;  and  those  about  me 
bowed  their  heads,  and  ceased  their  moan  for  a 
moment. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  cried.  "  Who  is  the  man  ? 
What  was  it  he  held  in  his  hand  ?  " 

But  there  was  none  to  answer  me,  and  I 
drove  along  before  the  wind  with  the  rest, 
helpless,  bewildered. 

How  long  this  lasted  I  do  not  know ;  for 
there  was  neither  night  nor  day  in  the  sad 
place ;  and  a  fire  of  longing  burnt  in  my  breast, 
so  keen,  so  strong,  that  all  other  sensation  was 
swallowed  up. 

And,  then,  too,  ray  grief !  There  were  many 
deeds  of  my  life  to  which  I  had  given  but  cas- 
ual regret.  When  the  minister  would  counsel 
us  to  confess  our  sins  to  God,  I  had  knelt  in 
the  church  and  had  gone  through  the  form  ; 
but  here,  where  the  height  and  breadth  and 
depth  of  God's  perfection  dawned  upon  me, 
and  grew  hourly  clearer,  they  seemed  to  rend 
my  heart,  and  to  far  outweigh  any  little  good 
I  might  have  done.  Oh,  why  did  no  one  ever 
preach  the  justice  of  God  to  me,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  personal  atonement !  Why  had  they 
only  taught  me,  "Believe,  and  you  shall  be 
saved"? 

Time  by  time,  the  shapes  about  me  rose  and 
vanished  with  the  same  cry  as  the  two  I  saw 
liberated  in  my  first  hour ;  and  sometimes — 
like  an  echo — the  sound  of  human  voices  would 
go  through  space, — some  choked  with  tears, 
some  low  with  sadness,  some  glad  with  hope. 

"Eternal  rest  grant  to  them,  0  Lord." 

"And  let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them." 

"  May  they  rest  in  peace." 

And  the  "  Amen "  tolled  like  a  silver  bell, 
and  I  would  feel  a  respite. 

But  no  one  called  me  by  name,  no  one  prayed 
for  my  freedom.  My  mother's  voice,  my  sis- 
ter's dream,  my  father's  belief, — all  were  that  I 
was  happy  before  the  face  of  God.  And  friends 
forgot  me,  except  in  their  pleasures. 

A  t  seasons,  through  the  mist  would  loom  an 
altar,  at  which  a  man,  in  black  robes  threaded 
with  silver,  bowed  and  bent.  The  chalice,  with 


its  always  wonderful  contents,  would  be  raised, 
and  a  disc,  in  whose  circle  of  whiteness  I  saw 
Christ  crucified.  From  the  thorn- wounds,  the 
Hands,  the  Feet,  the  Side,  shot  rays  of  daz- 
zling brightness ;  and  my  frozen  soul,  my  tear- 
chilled  eyes,  were  warmed  and  gladdened  ;  for 
the  man  who  held  this  wondrous  image  would 
humbly  sigh  :  ''For  all  the  dead,  sweet  Lord.1' 
And  to  me,  even  me,  would  come  hope  and 
peace. 

But,  oh  the  agony,  oh  the  desolateness,  to  be 
cut  off  from  the  sweet  guerdon  of  immediate 
release  !  Oh,  the  pain  of  expiating  every  fault, 
measure  for  measure  !  Oh,  the  grief  of  know- 
ing my  own  deeds  were  the  chains  of  my  cap- 
tivity, and  my  unfulfilled  duties  the  barrier 
that  withheld  me  from  beholding  the  beatific 
vision ! 

Sometimes  a  gracious  face  would  gleam 
through  the  mist, — a  face  so  tender,  so  human, 
so  full  of  love  that  I  yearned  to  hear  it  speak 
to  me,  to  have  those  radiant  eyes  turned  on  me. 
My  companions  called  her  "  Mary ! "  and  I 
knew  'twas  the  Virgin  of  Nazareth.  Often  she 
would  call  them  by  name,  and  say  :  "  My  child, 
my  Son  bids  thee  come  home." 

Why  had  I  never  known  this  gentle 
Mother  !  Why  could  I  not  catch  her  mantle, 
and,  clinging  to  it,  pass  from  waiting  to  ful- 
filment ! 

Once  when  I  had  grown  grief- bo  wed  with 
waiting,  worn  with  longing,  I  saw  again  the 
vision  of  the  Church.  At  a  long  railing  knelt 
many  young  girls,  and  they  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  priest  what  I  had  learned  to  dis- 
cern as  the  Body  of  the  Lord.  One — God  bless 
her  tender  heart ! — whispered  as  she  knelt : 
"0  dearest  Lord,  I  offer  to  Thee  this  Holy 
Communion  for  the  soul  that  has  no  one  to  pray 
for  her." 

And  through  the  greyness  rang  at  last  my 
name,  and  straight  to  heaven  I  went,  ransomed 
by  that  mighty  price,  freed  by  prayer  from 
prison. 

0  you  who  live,  who  have  voices  and  hearts, 
for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  His  Holy  Mother ; 
by  the  love  you  bear  your  living,  and  the  grief 
you  give  your  dead,  pray,  pray  for  those  whose 
friends  do  not  know  how  to  help  them  ;  for  the 
suddenly  killed ;  for  the  executed  criminal  ; 
and  for  those  who,  having  suffered  long  in 
purgatory,  need  one  more  prayer  to  set  them 
free. 
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Martyrs  of  1883. 


EXTRACT   FROM  A  LETTER  OF  MGR.  PUGINttR,  V.  A.  OF 
TONQUTN,   TO  THE   DIRECTORS   OF  THE   PROPA- 
GATION  OF  THE   FAITH. 


HA-Noi,  July  25,  1883. 

....  At  the  end  of  the  month  of  May  I  an- 
nounced briefly  to  the  Directors  of  the  Semi- 
nary of  Foreign  Missions,  in  Paris,  the  massa- 
cre of  a  missionary,  three  catechists,  and  four 
Christians  of  western  Tonquin ;  I  also  referred 
to  the  attack  on  our  house  at  Ha-Noi.  Amidst 
the  solicitudes  of  our  situation,  I  could  not 
write  to  you  on  that  day ;  besides,  I  was  desir- 
ous of  informing  you  at  full  length  of  the 
latest  events,  and  of  enabling  you  to  under- 
stand the  dangers  that  threaten  us. 

To  avoid  repeating  what  I  have  already 
written  on  the  assassination  of  M.  Be"chet,  I 
will  merely  add  here  some  further  information 
received.  M.  Gaspard  Claude  Bechet  was  a 
priest  of  the  city  of  Lyons  ;  he  received  Holy 
Orders  in  1881,  and  was  sent  to  the  mission  of 
western  Tonquin,  where  he  arrived  in  June  of 
the  same  year.  He  set  to  work  with  ardor  to 
learn  the  language  of  Anam,  and  after  a  few 
months  he  began  to  preach  and  hear  the  con- 
fessions of  the  natives.  I  sent  him  with  an 
old  missionary,  M.  Hebert,  that  he  might  ac- 
quire experience  in  the  apostolic  ministry,  in 
the  province  of  Thanh-hoa.  M.  Bechet  la- 
bored there  with  zeal  till  the  end  of  February 
of  this  year  ;  but  at  that  time  he  suffered  much 
from  a  persistent  cold,  which  turned  into  con- 
sumption. Obliged  to  give  up  all  arduous  work, 
he  made  short  journeys  for  his  health's  sake  ; 
and  it  was  whilst  going  from  on6  parish  to  an- 
other that  he  was  arrested,  in  the  province  of 
Nam-dinh,  May  20th,  the  Feast  of  the  Most 
Holy  Trinity,  at  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

The  mandarin,  after  a  short  interrogatory, 
condemned  the  Father,  his  three  catechists, 
and  two  Christians  that  accompanied  him,  to 
be  beheaded,  and  they  were  at  once  led  to  the 
place  of  execution.  M.  Bechet,  who  had  been 
bound  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  was  afterwards 
freed  from  his  bonds,  and  walked  courage- 
ously to  the  place  of  execution.  It  is  a  solemn 
moment.  The  executioners  are  there  with 
their  swords ;  the  last  hour  has  come,  and  eter- 
nity is  opening.  0  precious  moments  !  God 


alcne  knows  what  was  then  passing  in  the 
heart  of  the  missionary  and  of  the  other  vic- 
tims devoted  to  death.  What  lively  sentiments 
of  faith,  contrition,  charity,  confidence  in  God 
and  in  Mary  were  sent  up  to  Heaven  !  The 
soldiers  wished  to  begin  with  the  Father,  but 
his  catechists  threw  themselves  on  him  to  em- 
brace him  and  protect  him.  The  missionary 
asked  for  a  moment's  respite,  collected  his 
thoughts,  made  a  last  offering  of  the  sacrifice 
of  his  life,  and,  full  of  hope,  cast  himself  into 
the  arms  of  his  Lord.  But  he  was  the  minister 
of  God,  and  he  had  a  last  duty  to  fulfil ;  he 
told  the  catechists  and  Christians  to  prostrate 
themselves  and  excite  themselves  to  contrition. 
They  at  once  obey,  and  recite  the  act  of  con- 
trition together  in  a  loud  voice,  to  the  surprise 
of  all  the  spectators.  During  this  time,  the 
priest,  standing  erect,  and  raising  his  right 
hand,  gave  them  a  last  absolution.  This  sol- 
emn act  being  performed,  the  soldiers,  contrary 
to  their  first  intention,  began  by  decapitat- 
ing the  companions  of  the  Father  ;  one  or  two 
strokes  of  the  sword  dispatched  each  of  them. 
The  missionary's  turn  came  next.  As  they 
wished  to  bind  him,  he  requested  to  be  left  free, 
and  sat  down  quietly,  presenting  his  head  to 
the  executioner.  After  several  blows  of  the 
sword  he  fell,  and  they  continued  to  hack  at 
him.  At  last  the  head  was  severed  from  the 
body. 

While  the  mandarin  carried  on  this  horrible 
work,  a  Christian,  not  belonging  to  the  priest's 
company,  was  seized,  and  recognized  by  his 
scapular.  To  the  first  question,  "Are  you  a 
Christian?  "  he  unhesitatingly  answered  in  the 
affirmative  ;  and  when '  further  questioned,  he 
declared  that  he  was  collecting  flowers  to  offer 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  mandarin  ordered 
him  to  be  beheaded. 

A  fourth  Christian,  having  learned  that  a 
missionary  had  been  put  to  death,  set  out  im- 
mediately for  the  place  of  execution  ;  he  wished 
to  learn  the  particulars  of  the  affair  and  to  take 
away  the  martyr's  body  to  bury  it.  Several 
persons  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  him,  but  he 
started,  praying  on  the  way.  As  soon  as  he 
reached  the  place  of  execution  he  was  seized 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  mandarin,  who  said  to 
him  :  "  You  are  a  Christian  ;  will  you  abandon 
your  religion  V  " 

He  answered :  "  I  adore  God  in  three  Per- 
sons. It  is  God  that  has  created  us  ;  I  would 
not  for  anything  in  the  world  trample  Him 
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underfoot.  If  the  mandarin  has  no  pity  on 
me,  and  orders  me  to  be  put  to  death,  I  am 
ready  to  die." 

At  a  second  interrogatory  he  made  the  same 
courageous  answer.  He  was  then  condemned 
to  death ;  and  whilst  being  led  to  execution, 
he  was  a  third  time  called  upon  to  apostatize, 
but  he  still  refused.  Arriving  at  the  place  of 
execution,  he  asked  for  a  little  while  to  pros- 
trate himself  in  prayers.  The  soldier  impa- 
tiently urged  him  to  be  done,  but  he  went  on 
with  his  prayer.  Then  he  arose,  and  his  head 
was  cut  off.  This  man  of  faith  was  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  his  father  is  still  living. 
He  was  married,  and  God  had  given  him  two 
children, — a  boy  and  a  girl.  He  was  a  native 
of  one  of  those  villages  which,  during  the  per- 
secution, were  the  glory  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  mission.  This  Christian  village,  the  chief 
one  of  a  large  parish,  had  a  little  over  nine 
hundred  inhabitants  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
its  principal  men  were  put  to  death  for  the 
faith.  Our  generous  Soat  had  often  been  heard 
speaking  of  the  persecution,  and  expressing 
the  desire  to  shed  his  blood  for  his  Saviour. 
God  has  heard  his  wish. 

In  the  space  of  a  few  hours  this  ferocious 
mandarin,  the  enemy  of  God,  who  thirsts  for 
Christian  blood,  had  put  eight  victims  to  death. 
He  sent  the  heads  to  a  superior  mandarin,  who 
refused  to  receive  them,  and  sent  them  to  a 
pious  Christian  woman.  The  latter  received 
them  with  veneration,  and  put  the  priest's  head 
apart  in  a  box,  surrounding  it  with  flowers. 
The  other  heads  were  placed  together  in  two 
large  baskets,  and  were  also  surrounded  with 
flowers.  After  the  lapse  of  five  days,  permis- 
sion was  given  to  remove  the  bodies ;  the  heads 
were  put  back  in  their  places,  and  the  pastor, 
with  all  his  flock,  celebrated  solemn  obsequies. 


Thoughts  of  Protestant  Writers. 


"  The  antagonism  of  reason  and  faith  is  not 
confined  to  hostile  sects :  it  frequently  op- 
erates in  the  same  individuals,  and  they  are 
the  victims  alternately  of  doubt  and  supersti- 
tion ;  like  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who, 
when  he  had  finished  a  book  against  all  reve- 
lation, actually  prayed  for  some  supernatural 
sign  to  know  whether  he  should  print  it." — 
Mosheim  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  428). 


"Such  a  frame  of  mind,"  writes  Woodhead, 
"has  ever  been  found  favorable  to  the  adoption 
of  Roman  Catholic  doctrines;  and  their  effect 
on  a  candid  mind  has  been  admirably  described 
by  a  great  writer  who  says  :  k  It  is  not  strange 
that  wise  men,  weary  of  investigation,  and  long- 
ing to  believe  something,  and  yet  seeing  objec- 
tions in  everything,  should  submit  themselves 
absolutely  to  teachers  who,  with  firm,  undoubt- 
ing  faith,  lay  claim  to  a  supernatural  commis- 
sion. Thus  we  frequently  see  inquisitive  and 
restless  spirits  take  refuge  from  their  own  scep- 
ticism in  the  bosom  of  a  Church  which  pre- 
tends to  infallibility ;  and,  after  questioning 
the  existence  of  a  Deity,  bring  themselves  to 
worship  a  wafer." — Macaulay's  Hist.  England 
(Vol.  IV, p.  28). 

Thorndyke,  Prebendary  of  Westminster, 
writes  thus  of  the  belief  of  Catholics  in  the 
Real  Presence  :  "  Will  any  Papist,"  he  argues, 
"  acknowledge  that  he  honors  the  elements  of 
the  Eucharist  for  God  ? — will  common  sense 
charge  him  with  honoring  that  in  the  Sacra- 
ment which  he  does  not  believe  to  be  there?  " 
— Just  Weights  and  Measures,  p.  19. 

Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bishop  of  Down,  argues 
with  equal  fairness  when  he  says  :  "  The  ob- 
ject of  their  [the  Catholics']  adoration  in  the 
Sacrament  is  the  only  true  and  eternal  God 
hypostatically  united  with  His  holy  humanity, 
which  humanity  they  believe  to  be  actually 
present  under  the  veil  of  the  Sacrament.  If 
they  thought  Him  not  present,  they  are  so  far 
from  worshipping  the  bread,  that  they  profess 
it  idolatry  to  do  so.  This  is  demonstration  that 
the  soul  has  nothing  in  it  idolatrical ;  the  will 
has  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  the  greatest  en- 
emy to  idolatry." — Liberty  of  Prophesying, 
Sec.  20. 

The  philosopher  Lavater,  finding  himself  in 
a  Catholic  church,  was  so  impressed  that  he 
exclaimed  :  "  He  doth  not  know  Thee,  0  Jesus 
Christ,  who  dishonoreth  even  Thy  shadow  ! 
I  honor  all  things  where  I  find  the  intention 
of  honoring  Thee.  I  will  love  them  because  of 
Thee  ;  I  will  love  them,  provided  I  find  the 
least  thing  which  makes  me  remember  Thee  ! 
What,  then,  do  I  behold  here  ?  what  do  I  hear 
in  this  place  ?  Does  nothing  under  these  ma- 
jestic arches  speak  to  me  of  Thee  ?  This  cross, 
this  golden  image,  is  it  not  made  in  Thy  honor? 
The  censer  that  waves  around  the  priest ;  the 
Glorias  sung  in  choirs  ;  the  peaceful  light  of 
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the  sacramental  lamp  ;  these  lighted  tapers,— 
all  is  done  for  Thee.  Why  is  the  Host  elevated, 
if  it  be  not  to  honor  Thee,  0  Jesus  Christ,  who 
art  dead  for  the  love  of  us  ?  Because  it  is  no 
more,  and  Thou  art  it,  the  believing  Church 
bends  the  knee.  ..." 


Alban  Stolz. 


Rev.  Alban  Stolz,  whose  death  we  announced 
last  week,  was  one  of  those  writers  whose  name 
is  known  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Germany,  and  wherever  there  are  German  Cath- 
olics. He  was  born  on  February  3,  1808,  in 
Buhl,  near  Baden-Baden,  and  studied  in  the 
universities  of  Freiburg  and  Heidelberg.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  ordained  priest, 
and  was  several  years  assistant  in  a  parish.  In 
1846,  after  having  already  had  some  experience 
as  a  teacher,  he  became  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  University  of  Freiburg.  He  was  such 
an  enemy  of  idleness  that,  besides  the  time 
which  he  devoted  to  his  professorial  duties,  he 
wrote  much.  His  name  first  became  known 
as  a  writer  by  his  famous  Kalender  fur  Zeit 
und  Ewigkeit.  The  Kalender  appeared  during 
eight  years,  though  not  consecutively.  He  be- 
came still  more  favorably  known  through  a 
larger  work,  Spanisches  fur  die  gebildete  Welt, 
which  is  directed  against  modern  pretended 
civilization.  This  work  went  through  five 
editions.  In  1855  Alban  Stolz  made  the  pil- 
grimage of  the  Holy  Land,  and  described  his 
impressions  in  his  Besuch  bei  Sem,  Cham^  und 
Japhet.  His  Legende  der  Heiligen  went  through 
three  editions.  His  principal  work,  "  The  Life 
of  St.  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Thuringia,"  is  ad- 
mirable, both  in  matter  and  form. 

Besides  these  more  important  works,  a  great 
number  of  pamphlets  issued  from  his  fertile 
pen,  which  generally  treated  of  the  questions 
of  the  day,  and  some  of  which  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  the  Government  of  Baden, 
though  he  was  never  condemned.  In  some  of 
his  works  he  adopts  the  plain  and  simple  style 
of  the  people,  whilst  in  others,  as  in  the  Life 
of  St.  Elizabeth,  he  has  most  brilliant  pen- 
pictures,  and  the  grand  style  of  the  very  best 
German  writers. 

As  professor,  Alban  Stolz  was  in  the  very 
first  rank.  Though  outwardly  he  was  very 
plain,  and  his  delivery  was  unadorned,  his  pu- 
pils were  attached  to  him.  As  a  priest  he  was 


a  model.  His  life  was  as  simple  as  his  dress, 
and  he  spent  hardly  any  of  his  considerable  in- 
come on  himself,  using  most  of  it  for  charitable 
purposes. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  venerable  priest  cele- 
brated the  golden  jubilee  of  his  ordination,  on 
which  occasion  he  received  the  highest  marks 
of  regard  from  his  many  friends.  For  several 
years  past  he  was  afflicted  with  blindness.  Let 
us  hope  that  he  has  gone  to  enjoy  the  sight  of 
God  in  the  company  of  those  saints  whose  lives 
he  so  beautifully  wrote,  and  whose  virtues  he 
copied  in  his  own  life. 


Devotion  to  the   Souls  in  Purgatory. 

The  Rev.  Father  James  Mumford,  S.  J.,  born 
in  England  in  1605,  and  who  labored  for  forty 
years  for  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
his  native  country,  wrote  a  remarkable  work 
on  purgatory ;  and  he  mentions  that  the  fol- 
lowing incident  was  written  to  him  by  William 
Freysson,  a  publisher  of  Cologne.  May  it 
move  many  in  their  difficulties  to  have  recourse 
to  the  holy  souls  ! 

One  festival  day,  when  my  place  of  business  was 
closed,  I  was  occupying  myself  in  reading  a  book 
which  you  had  lent  me,  and  which  was  on  "  The 
Souls  in  Purgatory."  I  was  absorbed  in  my  sub- 
ject, when  a  messenger  came  and  told  me  that  my 
youngest  child,  aged  four  years,  showed  the  first 
symptoms  of  a  very  grave  disease.  The  child  rap- 
idly grew  worse,  and  the  physicians  at  length  de- 
clared that  there  was  no  hope.  The  thought  then 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  I  could  save  my  child 
by  making  a  vow  to  assist  the  suffering  souls  in  pur- 
gatory. I  accordingly  repaired  at  once  to  a  chapel 
and,  with  all  fervor,  supplicated  God  to  have  pity 
on  me  ;  and  I  vowed  I  would  distribute  gratui- 
tously a  hundred  copies  of  the  book  that  had  moved 
me  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  souls,  and  give  them 
to  ecclesiastics  and  to  religious  to  increase  devo- 
tion to  the  holy  souls.  I  had,  I  acknowledge, 
hardly  any  hope.  As  soon  as  I  returned  to  the 
house  I  found  the  child  much  better.  He  asked 
for  food,  although  for  several  days  he  had  not  been 
able  to  swallow  anything  but  liquids.  The  next 
day  he  was  perfectly  well,  got  up,  went  out  for  a 
walk,  and  ate  as  if  he  had  never  had  anything  the 
matter  with  him.  Filled  with  gral^tude,  I  was  only 
anxious  to  fulfil  my  promise.  I  went  to  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  and  begged  them  to  ac- 
cept as  many  copies  of  the  work  as  they  pleased, 
and  to  distribute  them  amongst  themselves  and 
other  communities  and  ecclesiastics  as  they  thought 
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fit,  so  that  the  suffering  souls,  my  benefactors, 
should  be  assisted  by  further  prayers. 

Three  weeks  had  not  slipped  away,  however, 
when  another  accident  not  less  serious  befell  me. 
My  wife,  on  entering  the  house  one  day,  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  trembling  in  all  her  limbs, 
which  threw  her  to  the  ground,  and  she  remained 
insensible.  Little  by  little,  the  illness  increased 
until  she  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech. 
Remedies  seemed  to  be  in  vain.  The  malady  at 
length  assumed  such  aggravated  proportions  that 
everyone  was  of  opinion  she  had  no  chance  of  re- 
covery. The  priest  who  assisted  her  had  already 
addressed  words  of  consolation  to  me,  exhorting 
me  to  Christian  resignation.  I  turned  again  with 
confidence  to  the  souls  in  purgatory,  who  had  as- 
sisted me  once  before,  and  I  went  to  the  same 
church.  There,  prostrate  before  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament, I  renewed  my  supplication  with  all  the 
ardor  with  which  affection  for  my  family  inspired 
me.  "  0  my  God  ! "  I  exclaimed,  "  Thy  mercy  is 
not  exhausted  :  in  the  name  of  Thy  infinite  bounty, 
do  not  permit  that  the  recovery  of  my  son  should 
be  paid  by  the  death  of  his  mother."  I  made  a  vow, 
this  time,  to  distribute  200  copies  of  the  holy  book, 
in  order  that  a  greater  number  of  persons  might 
be  moved  to  intercede  for  the  suffering  souls.  I 
besought  those  who  had  been  already  delivered 
from  purgatory  to  unite  with  me  on  this  occasion. 
After  this  prayer,  as  I  was  returning  to  the  house, 
I  saw  my  servants  running  towards  me.  They 
told  me  with  delight  that  my  wife  had  undergone 
a  great  change  for  the  better  ;  that  the  delirium 
had  ceased,  and  she  had  recovered  her  power  of 
speech.  I  at  once  ran  on  to  assure  myself  of  the 
fact :  all  was  true.  Very  soon  my  wife  was  so  per- 
fectly recovered  that  she  came  with  me  into  the 
holy -place  to  make 'an  act  of  thanksgiving  to  God 
for  all  His  mercies. 


The  Cure  of  Miss  Baiter. 


The  circumstances  of  the  cure  of  Miss  Agnes 
Baiter,  of  which  we  made  mention  last  week,  and 
which  has  created  such  a  profound  impression 
wherever  it  has  been  published,  are  thus  related 
by  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Leader  of  Oct.  21st : 

The  days  of  miraculous  occurrences  have  not  yet  de- 
parted. There  are  strange  things  daily  taking  place 
which  seem  to  be  unexplainable.  Scarce  a  reader  of 
the  Leader  but  has  read  of  miraculous  cures  being 
brought  about  by  reason  of  faith,  but  very  few  persons 
in  Lafayette  have  ever  witnessed  the  practical  illustra- 
tion. The  skeptical  may  shake  their  heads,  and  the 
unbelievers  still  hold  out ;  but  there  is  a  little  circle 
of  friends  on  Spencer  street,  in  Linnwood,  which  no 
earthly  power  can  convince  that  the  Almighty  does  not 
.in -\V-T  prayer,  or  that  the  days  of  miracles  have  passed 
away. 


Eight  years  ago,  Agnes  Baiter,  then  nixteen  years  of 
age,  was  stricken  with  that  terrible  disease,  spinal 
meningitis.  When  finally  the  disease  left  her,  she  was 
pronounced  a  hopeless  invalid.  The  lower  limbs  were 
paralyzed,  and  she  was  unable  to  walk  a  single  step. 
During  all  these  years  she  was  the  constant  recipient  of 
medical  attention,  first  from  one  physician,  and  then 
from  another;  but  no  good  results  were  noticeable. 
Only  once  was  she  out  of  the  house,  and  that  was  about 
two  months  ago.  For  days  she  would  be  in  violent  con- 
vulsions, then  in  a  state  of  complete  unconsciousness, — 
there  being  as  many  as  twelve  days  in  succession  in 
which  neither  food  nor  medicine  passed  her  lips.  So 
violent  was  the  pain,  and  so  great  the  contortion,  that 
the  poor  girl  would  be  twisted  so  out  of  shape  that  her 
feet  would  be  drawn  bock  until  they  touched  her  head. 
Dr.  Yount  was  called  a  year  ago  last  January.  He  gave 
the  family  no  hope,  but,  becoming  greatly  interested  in 
the  case,  be  prepared  and  sent  to  Drs.  Hamilton  and 
Beard,  two  celebrated  New  York  physicians  for  the 
treatment  of  nervous  diseases,  a  complete  diagnosis  of 
her  afflictions.  The  one  said  it  was  hopeless  ;  the  other 
thought  she  might  recover.  Thus  matters  have  run 
along,  year  oiler  year,  until  a  few  days  ago,  when  Miss 
Agnes,  who  is  a  devout  Catholic,  decided  to  try  the 
prayer  and  faith  cure.  The  sacred  ceremony  began  a 
week  ago  Thursday.  On  the  return  of  Mrs.  L  B.  Kins- 
man from  the  Old  World,  she  brought  with  her  a  quan- 
tity of  the  water  from  the  celebrated  fountain  of  the 
Lady  of  Lourdes  This  Miss  Baiter  took  inwardly,  and 
also  applied  externally.  The  devotional  exercises  were 
participated  in  by  the  Rev.  Father  Philibert,  of  Saint 
Bonifacius'  Church,  and  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion. 

During  the  nine  days  the  pa*ient  continued  in  a 
greatly  excited  nervous  condition ;  there  were  excruciat- 
ing pains  in  the  head  and  along  the  spine,  and  she  could 
neither  eat  nor  sleep.  Saturday  was  the  ninth  day,  and 
she  insisted  on  being  taken  to  church.  She  was  wheeled 
there  in  a  chair,  though  she  lost  consciousness  on  the 
way  and  for  some  time  after  she  arrived  at  the  church. 
.Once  or  twice  she  sought  to  rise  to  her  feet,  but  could 
not.  Her  faith,  she  said,  never  deserted  her,  and  she 
tried  once  more  to  kneel  and  partake  of  the  Sacrament. 
At  this  time  the  wheel-chair  in  which  she  was  seated 
was  moving  so  violently  as  to  necessitate  friends  hold- 
ing it  to  prevent  it  rolling  away.  Miss  Agnes  succeeded 
in  getting  upon  her  knees, — her  lower  limbs  have  been 
dead  to  feeling  and  use  for  years,—  and  having  partaken 
of  the  Soerainent,  she  suddenly  rose  to  her  feet  and 
walked  out  of  the  church,  to  the  amazement  of  those 
present. 

The  lady  was  visited  lost  evening  by  a  number  of 
newspaper  men,  as  well  as  by  scores  of  neighbors.  The 
Leader  reporter  found  her  seated  in  an  easy  chair,  chat- 
ting merrily.  When  questioned,  she  said  that  while 
kneeling  there  all  pain  appeared  suddenly  to  leave  her, 
and  she  realized  that  she  could  walk.  Her  faith  had 
never  for  a  moment  wavered,  and  she  was  not  surprised 
when  she  found  that  she  had  regained  the  use  of  her 
limbs.  In  addition  to  her  other  afflictions,  it  should 
have  been  stated  that  the  lady  bad  almost  completely 
lost  her  eyesight.  She  was  unable  to  read,  but  could 
distinguish  persons.  Her  sight  came  back  with  the  le- 
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stored  use  of  her  limbs,  and  she  now  sees  as  well  as 
ever. 

To  convince  the  reporter  that  there  was  no  sham  or 
mistake  about  it,  Miss  Agnes  arose  from  her  chair  and 
took  a  number  of  steps.  The  gait  was  unsteady  and 
trembling,  of  course,  but  she  demonstrated  her  ability 
to  walk.  She  met  the  priest  during  the  day,  and  he 
was  equally  astounded  at  seeing  her  again  able  to  walk, 
having  long  known  her  as  a  helpless  invalid. 

In  response  to  the  direct  question,  Miss  Baiter  an- 
swered that  she  knew  her  remarkable  recovery  was  due 
entirely  to  the  direct  interposition  of  the  Almighty,  in 
answer  to  faith  and  prayer;  "  for,"  she  added,  turning 
to  Dr.  Yount,  "  I  must  tell  you  now,  Doctor,  that  dur- 
ing the  last  nine  days  I  did  not  take  a  drop  of  your 
medicine;  we  had  the  prescriptions  filled,  but  I  did  not 
touch  the  contents." 

The  reporters  joked  "  Doc  "  pretty  severely  over  the 
fact  that  the  moment  the  patient  stopped  taking  his 
medicine  she  began  to  improve;  but  he  comforted  him- 
flelf  with  the  reflection  that  this  was  not  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  kind. 

The  doctor  is  as  much  amazed  as  any  one.  He  never 
before  saw  anything  of  the  kind,  though  frequently 
reading  of  them.  "  But  having  seen,  you  must  now  be- 
lieve," remarked  his  former  patient.  The  parents  ap- 
pear to  be  too  much  overjoyed  to  speak,  and  view  in 
silence  and  awe  the  great  change  that  a  few  moments 
have  wrought.  There  has  been  as  great  change  in  per- 
sonal appearance  as  there  has  been  in  physical  condi- 
tion. Miss  Baiter's  face  and  hands,  which  were  round 
and  plump,  now  resemble  those  of  a  person  who  had 
been  ill  for  weeks. 


New  Publications. 

The  publications  of  Hickey  &  Co.,  No.  11 

^Barclay  street,  New  York,  deserve  special  com- 
mendation on  account  of  the  valuable  service  they 

.  are  rendering  to  morality  and  religion.  We  have 
received  from  that  firm,  "  Heroes,  Saints  and  Sages 
—Biographical  Sketches  of  Thirty-Five  Typical 
Catholics,"  and  "  Questions  of  the  Hour— A  Series 
of  Addresses,  Sermons  and  Lectures  by  Eminent 
Catholics."  Of  the  ordinary  magazine  size,  well 
printed,  and  on  good  paper,  they  have  a  neat  and 
attractive  appearance.  They  are  published  bi- 
weekly, and  deal  with  a  vast  variety  of  subjects 
calculated  to  prove  interesting  and  helpful  to  Cath- 

•  olics.  They  are  numbered  consecutively,  appear 
regularly  every  fortnight,  and  treat  judiciously 
subjects  instructive  both  to  the  young  and  the  old. 
The  publishers  are  by  no  means  pretentious  in 
naming  their  publications  "  The  Vatican  Library  " ; 
for,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  they  form  a  library  of 
very  practical  utility.  They  range  in  price  from 
20  to  25  cents,  when  purchased  from  the  publishers 
or  booksellers ;  while  the  annual  subscription  for 
26  numbers  is  $5.  They  average  about  135  pages, 
and  can  be  unreservedly  commended  to  popular 
favor. 


Uouth's  Department. 

The  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Charley's  Victory. 


NE  bright  Sunday  morning,  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  winter, 
a  goodly  number  of  college 
boarders  were  assembled  in  the 
chapel  to  hold  their  monthly 
meeting  in  honor  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  Among  the  members,  on 
this  day,  was  one  whose  name  had  but 
recently  been  entered  on  the  list  of 
candidates.  Charley  Adams  was  just  turned 
fifteen ;  and  any  one  who  has  had  dealings 
with  students  knows  that  it  is  between  the 
fourteenth  and  eighteenth  years  that  a  boy 
makes  or  unmakes  his  character.  Many  a  little 
lad,  whose  waywardness  had  cost  his  professor 
countless  acts  of  patience,  suddenly  turns  about 
at  this  period,  and  takes  the  path  that  leads  to 
noble  manhood ;  and — alas  that  it  should  be  so! 
— many  a  child,  whose  face  had  been  the  mirror 
of  angelic  innocence,  finds  himself,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  turning  aside  into  that  "  broad  way 
that  leadeth  unto  perdition." 

And  which  path  had  Charley  chosen  ?  Nei- 
ther, as  yet.  He  was  standing  almost  irresolute 
at  the  crossroad,  urged,  on  the  one  baud,  by 
God's  grace,  and  on  the  other,  rudely  impelled 
by  the  forces  of  developing  passions.  Charley 
was  of  a  high  temper,  and  many  a  bright  day 
had  been  clouded  to  him  by  some  strong  ebul- 
lition of  passion,  produced  by  a  real  or  fancied 
insult.  If  it  be  true,  as  spiritual  writers  tell 
us,  that  great  sensitiveness  characterizes  the 
saints,  then,  surely,  had  Charley  Adams  the 
making  of  a  great  servant  of  God. 

But  now  he  was  sitting  in  the  chapel,  feel- 
ing almost  unconsciously  that  the  grand  light 
of  a  new  life  was  shining  upon  his  soul.  It 
was  the  light  of  meekness,  the  light  of  love ; 
that  light  which  enlighteneth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  this  world, — the  burning  Heart  of 
Jesus.  He  listened  with  intense  interest  to 
the  words  of  the  eloquent  priest,  who  spoke  of 
the  unalterable  meekness  of  the  "Divine  Heart. 
But  he  was  especially  impressed  when  the  Fa- 
ther spoke  of  the  blow  Jesus  had  received  from 
the  servant  of  the  high-priest.  So  feelingly 
did  the  speaker  express  himself,  that  Charley 
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seemed  to  behold  Jesus  turning  His  mild  but 
.  sad  iened  eye,  and  requesting  the  servant  to  give 
testimony  of  the  evil,  if  evil  He  had  spoken. 

The  services  were  concluded  with  Benedic- 
tion. Charley  left  the  chapel  with  a  new  and 
noble  purpose  in  his  breast.  Oftentimes  he 
had  bewailed  his  sensitiveness ;  but  now  he 
looked  upon  it  as  a  precious  gift.  And  Charley 
was  determined  to  imitate  the  meekness  of  our 
Lord.  That  day  (though  he  little  knew  it)  was 
to  aff  >rd  his  resolve  a  terrible  test. 

At  six  o'clock  of  that  evening,  all  the  boys 
were  assembled  in  studies.  Charley  passed  the 
hour  in  hard  work,  and  when  the  bell  rang  for 
recess  he  hurried  to  the  yard,  and  made  straight 
for  the  gymnasium.  The  twilight  was  fast 
merging  into  darkness,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
mike  out  the  faces  of  his  companions  at  any 
distance.  He  had  begun  swinging  up  and  down 
on  the  parallel  bars,  when  another  student. 
Mason  by  name,  came  up  and  began  exercising 
at  the  other  end.  This  boy  had  lately  come 
to  the  school,  and  was  of  a  surly,  disagreeable 
temper.  He  and  Charley  had  parsed  many  a 
bitter  word,  and  Mason,  who  was  slow  to  for- 
give, was  anxious,  as  boys  say,  "to  have  it 
out."  Unconscious  that  any  one  was  behind 
him,  Charley  made  a  long  jump  backward, 
alighting  on  the  muscles  of  his  arm.  Unfort- 
unately, in  so  doing,  he  gave  Mason  a  sharp 
kick  upon  the  shin. 

"You  done  that  a-purpose,"  sputtered  out 
Mason,  with  more  force  than  grammar.  "Ill 
teach  you  something ";  saying  which  he  ad- 
vanced upon  Charley  and  dealt  him  a  sharp 
blow  in  the  face.  In  a  moment,  Charley,  his 
countenance  flushed  with  anger,  rushed  at  his 
opponent,  caught  him  by  the  throat,  and  was 
about  to  inflict  summary  vengeance,  when  the 
memory  of  our  Lord  struck  by  the  servant 
flashed  before  him.  Almost  involuntarily  he 
relaxed  his  grasp,  and  immediately  his  released 
aggressor  began  an  impromptu  war-dance  about 
his  person,  inviting  him  to  "come  on."  By 
this  time  quite  a  number  of  boys  had  gathered 
around,  and  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
Charley,  the  pluckiest  boy  in  the  school,  defied 
by  a  mere  "new-comer." 

"Mason,"  said  Charley,  mastering  himself 
with  an  effort, "  I  kicked  you  by  accident :  1 
didn't  mean  it.  Will  that  satisfy  you  ?  " 

"Then,  you  don't  want  to  fight  ?" 

"  No :  I'll  not  fight  now,  nor  at  any  other 
time." 


"Then,  just  let  me  tell  you  this — you're  a 
low  coward  !" 

"  Go  for  him,  Charley,"  whispered  a  pugilistic 
youth  ;  "you  can  g**t  away  with  him  easily." 

Charley's  lips  trembled.  To  be  called  a  cow- 
atd,  and  in  public  !  But  grace  was  strong  in 
him,  and,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  agitation, 
he  answered  :  "In  good  time,  Mason,  I  hope 
you  may  find  that  I  am  not  a  coward."  Say- 
ing this  he  walked  away,  and  hastened  to  the 
chapel.  Here,  in  the  dim  light  that  the  lamp 
of  the  sanctuary  ca*t.  he  prayed  long  and  fer- 
vently. Tears  of  bitterness  rushed  from  his 
eyes ;  for  his  struggle  had  been  no  ordinary 
one.  But  the  Heart  that  beat  so  lovingly  in 
the  tabernacle  went  out  to  him  ;  a  holy  peace 
took  posse.'sion  of  his  soul,  and  he  felt,  at 
length,  that  joy  of  the  heart  which  not  all  the 
riches  of  the  world  can  give  or  lake. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  was  great  excite- 
ment in  the  yard.  Knots  of  boys  were  t-cat- 
tered  here  and  there,  reviewing  the  situation. 
Some  of  the  smaller  and  wilder  students  dubbed 
Adams  as  a  coward.  Others  were  unable  to  ac- 
count for  his  conduct.  But  those  who  had  seen 
him  at  the  instruction  of  the  morning  fully 
understood  and  appreciated  his  position.  Nor- 
ton, the  oldest  of  the  students,  on  seeing  Char- 
ley come  out  of  the  chapel,  advanced  and  shook 
him  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"Good  for  you,  old  fellow!"  he  said.  "If 
some  of  the  boys  call  you  coward,  don't  mind. 
You  showed  more  heroism  to-day  in  withhold- 
ing your  arm,  than  ever  you  did  in  using  it." 

The  next  day  Charley  had  to  put  up  with  an 
amount  of  disagreeable  innuendoes.  But  he  bore 
them  bravely.  Ma«on,  the  while,  went  around 
among  his  "set,"  and  described  in  glowing 
terms  how  he  had  "taken  down  that  Adams." 

That  night  there  was  a  bard  frost.  On  the 
following  morning,  the  ice  was  thick,  and  the 
President  of  the  College  kindly  gave  the  boys  a 
holiday  for  skating.  About  three  miles  from  the 
school  building  there  were  several  large  ponds 
connected  together,  and  called  by  common 
consent  "The  Lakes."  Thither  the  boys  re- 
paired early  in  the  morning, each  one  canning 
a  basket  that  contained  his  dinner.  The  gen- 
eral rendezvous  was  established  at  the  lake 
nearest  the  College;  but  many  skated  to  the 
farthest,  which  was  about  a  mile  higher  up. 

After  dinner,  Charley,  who  was  an  excellent 
skater,  resolved  to  make  a  tour  of  discovery. 
T&e  air  was  cool  and  bracing,  and  he  set  out 
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alone  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  He  soon  arrived 
at  the  highest  lake,  and,  finding  the  ice  there 
much  smoother  than  any  he  had  yet  found, 
spent  some  hours  on  the  glassy  surface.  The 
time  seemed  to  keep  speed  with  himself,  so 
that  on  taking  out  his  watch  he  found  that 
the  hour  for  returning  to  College  had  already 
expired.  He  was  just  starting  to  regain  his 
companions,  when  he  thought  he  heard  a 
smothered  cry  as  of  some  one  in  distress.  He 
turned  round  quickly  and  hallooed  with  all 
his  strength.  Listening  intently,  he  seemed 
to  hear  a  still  fainter  cry  borne  upon  the  cold 
air.  He  made  for  the  spot,  which  was  near  a 
thick  grove  of  trees  on  the  farther  bank.  Ar- 
riving there,  be  spied  a  small  creek  thoroughly 
frozen.  He  again  shouted,  and  his  doubts  were 
cleared  by  hearing  a  feeble  call  for  help,  which 
seemed  to  proceed  from  some  one  farther  up 
the  creek.  "It  must  be  one  of  the  boys  in 
trouble,"  he  thought,  and  immediately  he 
glided  along  the  crystal  surface.  On  turning 
a  bend,  he  perceived  a  boy  lying  flat  on  the 
bank,  apparently  helpless. 

"Halloa!  What's  the  trouble?"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

The  reclining  figure  rose  partially,  and  re- 
vealed the  face  of  George  Mason.  A  deep  flush 
of  shame  tinged  Mason's  cheek  as  he  saw  his 
injured  schoolmate  at  his  side.  Charley,  breath- 
ing a  prayer  of  thanks  to  the  Sacred  Heart  that 
he  now  had  an  opportunity  of  returning  good 
for  evil,  smiled  kindly,  and  said :  "  What's  the 
trouble,  George  ?  " 

That  word  "  George"  was  a  speech  in  itself. 
Hitherto  Charley  had  known  him  as  Mason, 
and  the  poor  fellow  felt  the  sweetness  of  a  kind 
word  thrilling  him. 

"  0  Charley  ! "  he  cried, "  God  be  thanked  that 
you  have  come !  I  sprained  my  ankle,  and  had 
just  strength  enough  to  get  off  the  ice  and 
throw  myself  on  the  cold  ground.  I  have  been 
lying  here  for  two  hours,  and  am  almost  frozen." 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  Charley,  in  a  tone  of 
such  feeling  that  George  never  forgot  it ;  "I'll 
build  a  fire  immediately,  and  when  you  are  well 
warmed  up,  we'll  start  for  home.  In  the  mean 
time  you  must  wrap  yourself  well.  I  am  warm, 
and  don't  need  my  overcoat." 

Saying  this,  he  took  it  off. 

"0  don't,  Charley,"  said  George;  "you  are 
too  good  to  me.  So  kind  to  me  / 

"  Yes,  but  I  will,  George.  I'm  your  doctor 
now,  and  you  must  obey."  And  Charley,  with 


the  tender  hand  of  a  mother,  gently  wrapped 
up  the  poor,  benumbed  boy  in  his  coat.  "  Now 
for  a  fire ! "  And,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  he  quickly  gathered  some  dead  leaves  and 
dry  fagots.  George  gazed  at  him  with  intense 
shame,  wonder,  and  gratitude,  and,  as  Charley 
applied  a  match  to  the  leaves,  began  to  sob  con- 
vulsively. "  Why,  what's  the  matter,  George? 
Are  you  in  pain  ?  " 

"  0  Charley,  I  have  been  so  unkind  to  you  ! 
Will  vou  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart,  George.  I  have  forgiven 
you  long  ago.  You  have,  instead  of  hurting 
me,  done  me  a  great  benefit." 

"  How  so  ?  "  asked  George,  as  our  young  dis- 
ciple of  the  Sacred  Heart  kindly  drew  him 
nearer  the  fire.  Charley  related,  in  a  few  sim- 
ple words,  why  he  had  refused  to  fight.  George 
listened  with  growing  astonishment  and  admi- 
ration. ''Ah  !"  he  exclaimed  at  the  conclu- 
sion, "  you  were  the  hero :  /  was  the  coward. 
But  you  must  forgive  me,  Charley,  and  I  will 
turn  over  a  new  leaf.  I  have  been  brought  up 
among  rude  boys,  and  " — here  his  voice  faltered 
— "  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  mother." 

It  was  now  Charley's  turn  to  be  astonished. 
Never  had  a  mother !  Oh,  what  depths  of  sor- 
row are  in  these  words!  Think,  dear  boys,  what 
you  might  have  been,  if  there  were  no  good, 
loving  mother  at  your  side  to  help  you  up  the 
rugged  steeps  of  life.  "  What  should  I  have 
been!"  thought  Charley;  and  his  heart  warmed 
towards  the  poor  orphan. 

An  hour  passed  on.  and  with  it  a  conversation 
that  will  be  sacred.  Then,  thoroughly  warmed, 
George  essayed  to  walk  ;  but  it  was  a  difficult 
task.  His  former  enemy,  now  his  fast  friend, 
was  obliged  to  support  him  on  one  side.  In 
this  manner  they  slowly  made  their  way,  in  the 
gathering  darkness,  towards  the  College.  And 
what  a  change  had  come  over  George  !  The 
rough,  rude  boy  had  become  a  simple,  heartfelt 
penitent.  And  the  change  was  permanent.  A 
few  days  later,  George  and  Charley  were  known 
as  Damon  and  Pythias. 

Every  vacation,  George  goes  home  with  his 
friend  Charley,  and  Mrs.  Adams,  who  knows 
the  whole  story,  is  a  mother  to  the  reclaimed 
boy.  It  may  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that 
among  the  many  students  whose  names  are 
inscribed  on  the  roll  of  the  members  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  Association,  none  are  more  de- 
vout, none  more  amiable,  than  George  Mason 
and  Charley  Adams, 
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Notre  Dame  da  Rosaire. 

BY    WM.   D.   KBLLY. 

TY|  ADONNA  of  the  Rosary, 

JTA  To  whom  our  hearts  are  votive, 

We  sing  the  tender  piety 

Whereof  thy  beads  are  motive  ; 
Their  language  is  the  sweetest  prayers 

Which  lips  have  ever  spoken  ; 
Their  graces,  when  the  soul  despairs, 

Inspirit  the  heart-broken. 

Oh,  bounteous  beads !  whose  poorest  string 

Possesses  richer  graces 
Than  all  the  jewels  glittering 

In  mines  or  costly  cases, 
Words  fail  the  tongue  which  would  unfold 

The  opulence  that  lingers 
Within  your  chaplet,  which  of  old 

Touched  Mary's  blessed  fingers. 

There  is  no  wounded  heart  which  bleeds, 

No  soul  that  sighs  in  sorrow, 
Which  may  not  from  these  gracious  beads 

Sweet  consolation  borrow ; 
There  are  no  favors,  howe'er  rare, 

Denied  to  others  stoutly, 
They  may  not  plenteously  share 

Who  tell  these  beads  devoutly. 

Nor  dwelt  there  ever  saint  on  earth 

Whose  soul  the  body  cumbered, 
But  won  a  crown  of  brighter  worth 

Their  decades  when  he  numbered  ; 
For  sin  and  sorrow  to  out-thrust 

Is  not  their  virtue  solely : 
They  make  the  reprobate  turn  just, 

The  just  become  more  holy. 

Their  burden  is  a  constant  prayer, 

Which,  from  its  lowly  station, 
Earth  offers  Mary  everywhere 


In  praise  and  supplication  : 
Virtue  and  vice  through  them  entreat 

The  grace  of  which  she's  donor, 
And  wealth  and  poverty  repeat 

Their  chaplets  in  her  honor. 

Madonna  of  the  Rosary, 

To  whom  our  hearts  are  votive, 
'Tis  thus  we  sing  the  piety 

Whereof  thy  beads  are  votive  ; 
Their  language  is  the  sweetest  prayers 

That  lips  have  ever  spoken  ; 
Their  graces,  when  the  soul  despairs, 

Inspirit  the  heart-broken. 


The  Doctrine  of  Purgatory,  or  a  Mid- 
dle State,  among  the  Pagan  Na- 
tions of  Antiquity. 

BY  THE    REV.   A.  A.   LAMBING,  A.  M. 


|HE  attentive  student  of  the  mythology 
of  the  nations  of  antiquity  cannot  fail 
to  discover  many  vestiges  of  a  primitive 
revelation  of  some  of  the  principal  truths  of  re- 
ligion, although  in  the  lapse  of  time  they  have 
been  so  distorted  and  mingled  with  fiction  that 
it  requires  careful  study  to  sift  the  few  remain- 
ing grains  of  truth  from  the  great  mass  of  su- 
perstition and  error  in  which  they  are  all  but 
lost.  Among  these  truths  may  be  reckoned 
monotheism,  or  the  belief  in,  and  the  worship 
of,  one  only  God,  which  the  learned  Jesuit,  the 
Rev.  Aug.  Thebaud,  in  his  "  Gentilism,"  has 
proved  to  have  been  the  primitive  belief  of  all 
nations.  It  may  not,  however,  be  so  generally 
known  that  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  or  a 
future  state  of  purification,  was  also  held  and 
taught  in  all  the  religious  systems  in  the  be- 
ginning. While  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  can- 
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not  add  anything  to  the  grounds  of  our  faith 
as  Catholics,  it  will  not  be  wholly  without  in- 
terest, and  it  will,  besides,  better  enable  us  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us.  It 
was  left  to  Martin  Luther  to  found  an  ephem- 
eral religious  system  that  should  deny  this 
dogma,  founded  no  less  on  revelation  than  on 
right  reason  ;  but,  then,  logic  has  never  been 
one  of  the  strong  points  of  Protestants. 

Before  turning  my  attention  to  the  nations 
of  the  pagan  world,  I  shall  briefly  give  the 
Jewish  belief  on  this  point.  It  may  not  gen- 
erally be  known  that  the  doctrine  of  a  middle 
state  is  not  explicitly  proposed  to  the  belief  of 
the  Jews  in  any  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, although  it  was  firmly  held  by  the 
people.  We  depend  for  our  knowledge  of  this 
fact  mainly  on  the  celebrated  passage  of  the 
Second  Boak  of  Machabees  (xii,  43-46).  The 
occasion  on  which  the  doctrine  was  stated 
was  this  :  Some  of  the  soldiers  of  Judas  Mach- 
abeus.  the  leader  of  the  Jewish  armies,  fell  an  a 
certain  battle ;  and  when  their  fellow-soldiers 
came  to  bury  them,  they  discovered  secreted 
in  the  folds  of  their  garments  some  parts  of 
the  spoils  of  one  of  the  pagan  shrines,  which 
it  was  not  permitted  them  to  keep.  After 
praying  devoutly,  the  sacred  writer  goes  on  to 
say  that  Judas,  "Making  a  gathering,  sent 
twelve  thousand  drachms  of  silver  to  Jerusa- 
lem for  sacrifices  to  be  offered  for  the  sins  of 
the  dead,  thinking  well  and  religiously  con- 
cerning the  resurrection  [for  if  he  had  not 
hoped  that  they  who  were  slain  should  rise 
again,  it  would  have  seemed  superfluous  and 
vain  to  pray  for  the  dead].  And  because  he 
considered  that  they  who  had  fallen  asleep  with 
godliness  had  great  grace  laid  up  for  them.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to 
pray  for  the  dead,  that  they  may  be  loosed 
from  sins." 

The  Catholic  doctrine  is  thus  briefly  laid 
down  in  the  Catechism  :  "  Purgatory  is  a  place 
of  punishment  in  the  other  life  where  some 
souls  suffer  for  a  time,  before  they  can  go  to 
heaven";  or,  in  the  words  of  the  Catechism  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  there  is  "  the  fire  of  pur- 
gatory, in  which  the  souls  of  just  men  are 
cleansed  by  a  temporary  punishment,  in  order 
to  be  admitted  into  their  eternal  country, '  into 
which  nothing  defiled  entereth.'" 

How  far  the  pagan  notions  of  a  middle  state 
harmonize  with  the  Christian  doctrine  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  determine  as  we  proceed. 


I  must  premise  by  stating  that  almost  all,  if 
not  all,  the  forms  of  paganism  were  twofold, 
containing  a  popular  form  of  religion,  believed 
and  practised  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  a 
more  recondite  form  that  was  known  only  to 
the  initiated,  whether  this  was  the  priestly 
caste,  as  was  generally  the  case,  or  whether 
they  were  designated  by  some  other  name.  It 
should  also  be  observed  that  the  forms  of  re- 
ligion were  constantly  undergoing  changes  of 
greater  or  less  importance.  Nor  must  we  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  different  nations  embod- 
ied the  same  idea  under  different  forms.  The 
conception  of  the  phlegmatic  Norseman  would 
be  different  from  that  of  the  imaginative  Orien- 
tal, and  the  language  of  the  refintd  Greek  would 
be  far  other  than  that  of  the  rude  American 
savage.  But  yet  the  same  truth  may  be  found 
to  underlie  all,  the  outward  garb  alone  differ- 
ing. 

Turning  first  to  Egypt,  which  is,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  commonly  considered  the  cradle  of 
civilization,  we  may  sum  up  its  teaching  with 
regard  to  the  lot  ot  the  dead,  and  the  middle 
state,  in  these  interesting  remarks  of  a  learned 
author :  "  The  continuance  of  the  soul  after 
death,  its  judgment  in  another  world,  and  its 
sentence  according  to  its  deserts,  either  to  hap- 
piness or  suffering,  were  undoubted  parts  both 
of  the  popular  and  of  the  more  recondite  relig- 
ion. It  was  the  universal  belief  that  immediately 
after  death  the  soul  descended  into  a  lower 
world,  and  was  conducted  to  the  Hall  of  Truth 
(or,  kof  the  Two  Truths '),  where  it  was  judged 
in  the  presence  of  Osiris  and  the  forty-two  de- 
mons, the  '  Lords  of  Truth '  and  judges  of  the 
dead.  Anubis,  4the  director  of  the  weight,' 
brought  forth  a  pair  of  scales,  and,  placing  on 
one  scale  a  figure  or  emblem  of  Truth,  set  on 
the  other  a  vase  containing  the  good  actions 
of  the  deceased  ;  Thoth  standing  by  the  while, 
with  a  tablet  in  his  hand,  whereon  to  record 
the  result.  According  to  the  side  on  which 
the  balance  inclined,  Osiris  delivered  the  sen- 
tence. If  the  good  deeds  preponderated,  the 
blessed  soul  was  allowed  to  enter  the  'boat  of 
the  sun,'  and  was  conducted  by  good  spirits  to 
Aahlu  (Elysium),  to  the  '  pools  of  peace,'  and 
the  dwelling-place  of  Osiris.  .  .  .  The  good  soul, 
having  first  been  freed  from  its  infirmities  by 
passing  through  the  basin  of  purgatorial  fire, 
guarded  by  the  four  ape- faced  genii,  and  then 
made  the  companion  of  Osiris  3000  years,  re- 
turned from  Amenti,  re-entered  its  former 
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body,  rose  from  the  dead,  and  lived  once  more 
a  human  life  upon  earth.  This  process  was 
reiterated  until  a  certain  mystic  cycle  of  years 
became  complete,  when  finally  the  good  and 
blessed  attained  the  crowning  joy  of  union  with 
God,  being  absorbed  into  the  Divine  Essence, 
and  thus  attaining  the  true  end  and  full  per- 
fection of  their  being."  * 

It  may  be  remarked  that  all  systems  of  re- 
ligion which  held  the  doctrine  of  metempsycho- 
sis, or  the  transmigration  of  souls,  should  be 
considered  as  believing  in  a  middle  state  of  pur- 
gation, since  they  maintained  the  necessity  of 
the  soul's  further  purification,  after  death,  be- 
fore it  was  permitted  to  enter  into  its  final  rest. 

In  the  ever- varying  phases  through  which 
Buddhism,  the  religion  of  all  Southeastern 
Asia,  has  passed  in  its  protracted  existence,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  precisely  what  its  disciples  hold ;  but 
the  belief  in  metempsychosis,  which  is  one  of 
its  fundamental  doctrines,  must  permit  us  to 
range  it  on  the  side  of  those  who  hold  to  the 
idea  of  a  middle  state.  Certain  it  is  they  be- 
lieve that  the  soul,  by  a  series  of  new  births, 
becomes,  in  process  of  time,  better  fitted  for 
the  final  state  in  which  it  is  destined  forever 
to  remain.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  relig- 
ion of  the  great  body  of  the  Chinese ;  for,  al- 
though they  have  their  lawgiver  Confucius, 
their  religion  at  present,  as  far  as  it  merits  the 
name,  appears  to  be  no  more  than  a  certain 
form  of  Buddhism. 

Coming  to  the  more  western  nations  of  Asia, 
we  may  remark  that,  as  their  religions  were 
evidently  a  corruption  of  primitive  revelation, 
less  removed  in  point  of  time,  they  must,  al- 
though they  had  already  become  idolatrous, 
have  embodied  the  idea  of  a  future  state  of  pur- 
gation, notwithstanding  that  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  at  this  distant  day  the  exact  nat- 
ure of  their  doctrines.  If,  however,  we  turn 
from  these  to  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  our 
means  of  forming  an  opinion  are  more  ample. 

Zoroaster,  or,  more  correctly,  Zarathrustra, 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  religion,  was  born, 
according  to  some  accounts,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury before  our  era,  while  others  claim  for  him 
an  antiquity  dating  at  least  from  the  thirteenth 
century  before  Christ.  Be  that  as  it  may, — 
and  it  does  not  concern  us  to  inquire  into  it, — 
this  much  is  certain :  he  was  a  firm  believer 
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in  a  middle  state,  and  he  transmitted  the  same 
to  his  followers.  But,  going  a  step  farther 
than  some,  he  taught  that  the  souls  undergo- 
ing purification  are  helped  by  the  prayers  of 
their  friends  upon  earth.  "The  Zoroastrians," 
says  Mr.  Ilawliuson,  "were  devout  believers  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  conscious 
future  existence.  They  taught  that  immedi- 
ately after  death  the  souls  of  men,  both  good 
and  bad,  proceeded  together  along  an  appointed 
path  to  '  the  bridge  of  the  gatherer.1  This  was 
a  narrow  road  conducting  to  heaven  or  para- 
dise, over  which  the  souls  of  the  pious  alone 
could  pass,  while  the  wicked  fell  from  it  into 
the  gulf  below,  where  they  found  themselves 
in  the  place  of  punishment.  The  good  soul 
was  assisted  acro.-s  the  bridge  by  the  Angel 
Serosh — 'the  happy,  well-formed,  swilt,  tall 
Serosh,' — who  met  the  weary  wayfarer,  and 
sustained  his  steps  as  he  effected  the  difficult 
passage.  The  prayers  of  his  friends  in  this 
world  were  of  much  avail  to  the  deceased,  and 
greatly  helped  him  on  his  journey."  * 

With  regard  to  the  opinions  held  by  the 
Greeks, — and  the  same  may,  in  general  terms, 
be  applied  to  the  Romans,  whose  religious 
views  coincided  more  or  less  closely  with  those 
of  their  more  polished  neighbors, — it  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  correct  idea.  Not  that  the  clas- 
sic writers  and  philosophers  have  permitted 
the  subject  to  sink  into  oblivion, — on  the 
contrary,  they  have  treated  it  at  considerable 
length,  as  all  classic  scholars  well  know, — but 
while,  on  the  one  baud,  as  I  remarked  above, 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  popular  ideas 
and  those  of  the  learned,  there  is  also  here  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  between  the  various 
schools  of  philosophy.  Not  only  so,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  philosophers 
themselves  were  in  earnest  in  the  opinions 
they  expressed,  and  how  far,  too,  we  under- 
stand them.  The  opinions  of  the  people,  and 
much  more  those  of  the  learned,  vary  with  the 
principal  periods  of  Grecian  and  Roman  his- 
tory. Thist  much,  however,  may  be  safely  held, 
that,  while  they  drew  their  origin  from  Cen- 
tral or  Western  Asia,  their  religion  must,  in 
the  beginning,  have  been  that  of  the  countries 
from  which  they  came.  But  truth  only  is  im- 
mutable ;  error  is  ever  changing. 

I  shall  not  tax  the  patience  of  the  reader  by 
asking  him  to  pass  in  review  the  more  strik- 
ing periods  of  the  history  of  these  famous  na- 
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tions,  but  shall  content  myself  with  giving 
the  views  of  a  celebrated  writer  on  a  part  at 
least  of  the  question.  Speaking  of  the  opin- 
ions held  by  the  Greek  philosophers  regarding 
the  future  state  of  the  soul,  Dr.  Dollinger  says, 
"The  old  and  universal  tradition  admitted,  in 
general,  that  man  continued  to  exist  after 
death  ;  but  the  Greeks  of  the  Homeric  age  did 
not  dream  of  a  retribution  appointed  to  all 
after  death,  or  of  purifying  and  penitential 
punishments.  It  is  only  some  conspicuous 
offenders  against  the  gods  who,  in  Homer,  are 
tormented  in  distant  Erebus.  In  Hesiod,  the 
earlier  races  of  man  continue  to  live  on,  some- 
times as  good  demons,  sometimes  as  souls  of 
men  in  bliss,  or  as  heroes :  yet,  though  incul- 
cating moral  obligations,  he  does  not  point  to 
a  reward  to  be  looked  for  beyond  the  grave, 
but  only  to  the  justice  that  dominates  in  this 
economy.  .  .  .  Plato  expressly  ascribes  to  the 
Orphic  writers  the  dogma  of  the  soul's  finding 
herself  in  the  body  as  in  a  sepulchre  or  prison, 
on  the  score  of  previously  contracted  guilt :  a 
dogma  indubitably  ascending  to  a  very  high 
antiquity.  ...  It  is  from  this  source  that  Pin- 
dar drew,  who,  of  the  old  Greeks,  generally 
has  expressed  notions  the  most  precise  and  mi- 
nutely distinct  of  trial  and  tribulation  after 
death,  and  the  circuits  and  lustrations  of  the 
soul.  He  assigns  the  island  of  the  blest  as  for  the 
everlasting  enjoyment  of  those  who,  in  a  triple 
existence  in  the  upper  and  lower  world,  have 
been  able  to  keep  their  souls  perfectly  pure 
from  all  sin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  souls  of 
sinners  appear  after  death  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  a  judge  of  the  nether  world,  by 
whom  they  are  sentenced  to  a  heavy  doom, 
and  are  ceaselessly  dragged  the  world  over,  suf- 
fering bloody  torments.  But  as  for  those  whom 
Persephone  has  released  from  the  old  guilt  of 
sin,  their  souls  she  sends  in  the  ninth  year 
back  again  to  the  upper  sun  ;  of  them  are  born 
mighty  kings,  and  men  of  power  and  wisdom, 
who  come  to  be  styled  saintly  heroes  by  their 
posterity."  And,  again :  "  Plato  was  the  first 
of  the  Greeks  to  throw  himself,  in  all  sincerity, 
and  with  the  whole  depth  of  his  intellect,  upon 
the  solution  of  the  great  question  of  immor- 
tality. ...  He  was  in  truth  the  prophet  of  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  for  his  time  and  for 
the  Greek  nation.  . .  .  The  metempsychosis 
which  he  taught  under  Orphic  and  Pythago- 
rean inspiration  is  an  essential  ingredient  of 
his  theory  of  the  world,  and  is  therefore  perpet- 


ually recurring  in  his  more  important  works. 
He  connects  it  with  an  idea  sifted  and  taken 
from  popular  belief  of  a  state  of  penance  in 
Hades,  though  it  can  hardly  be  ascertained 
how  large  a  portion  of  mystical  ornament  or 
poetical  conjecture  he  throws  into^the  par- 
ticular delineation  of 4  the  last  things,1  and  of 
transmigration.  He  adopts  ten  grades  of  mi- 
gration, each  of  a  thousand  years  ;  so  that  the 
soul  in  each  migration  makes  a  selection  of  its 
life-destiny,  and  renews  its  penance  ten  times, 
until  it  is  enabled  to  return  to  an  incorporeal 
existence  with  God,  and  to  the  pure  contem- 
plation of  Him  and  the  ideal  world.  Philo- 
sophic souls  only  escape  after  a  threefold  mi- 
gration, in  each  of  which  they  choose  again 
their  first  mode  of  life.  All  other  souls  are 
judged  in  the  nether  world  after  their  first  life, 
and  there  do  penance  for  their  guilt  in  differ- 
ent quarters;  the  incurable  only  are  thrust 
down  forever  into  Tartarus.  He  attaches  eter- 
nal punishment  to  certain  particularly  abomi- 
nable sins,  while  such  as  have  lived  justly 
repose  blissfully  in  the  dwelling  of  a  kindred 
star  until  their  entrance  into  a  second  life. 
Plato  was  clearly  acquainted  with  the  fact  of 
the  necessity  of  an  intermediate  state  between 
eternal  happiness  and  misery,  a  state  of  pen- 
ance and  purification  after  death." 3 

The  popular  notion  of  Charon,  the  ferryman 
of  the  lower  world,  refusing  to  carry  over  the 
river  Acheron  the  souls  of  such  as  had  not 
been  buried,  but  leaving  them  to  wander  on  the 
shores  for  a  century  before  he  would  consent, 
or  rather  before  he  was  permitted  by  the  rulers 
of  the  Hades  to  do  so,  contains  a  vestige  of  the 
belief  in  a  middle  state,  where  some  souls  had 
to  suffer  for  a  time  before  they  could  enter  into 
the  abode  of  the  blest.  But  when  it  is  said 
that  the  friends  of  the  deceased  could,  by  in- 
terring his  remains,  secure  his  entry  into  the 
desired  repose,  we  see  a  more  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  doctrine  that  friends  on  earth 
are  able  to  assist  the  souls  undergoing  purga- 
tion. A  remarkable  instance  of  the  popular 
belief  in  this  doctrine  is  furnished  in  Grecian 
history,  where  the  soldiers  were  encouraged,  on 
a  certain  occasion,  to  risk  their  lives  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country  by  their  being  told  to 
write  their  names  on  their  arms,  so  that  if  any 
fell,  his  friends  could  have  him  properly  in- 
terred, and  thus  secure  him  against  all  fear  of 
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having  to  wander  for  a  century  on  the  bleak 
shores  of  the  dividing  river.  Nothing  could 
•better  show  the  hold  which  this  idea  had  on  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

Roman  mythological  ideas  were,  as  has  been 
said,  nearly  related  to  those  of  Greece ;  they 
underwent  as  great  modifications,  while  the 
opinions  of  her  philosophers  were  equally  ab- 
struse, varied,  and  difficult  to  understand.  The 
author  above  quoted,  treating  of  the  notion  of 
the  soul  and  a  future  state  entertained  by  the 
Roman  philosophers,  proves  their  ideas  to  have 
been  extremely  vague  and  ill-defined.  Still, 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  held  to  the 
belief  in  an  existence  after  this  life.  Plutarch, 
a  Greek,  "  has  left  us  a  view  of  the  state  of  the 
departed.  The  souls  of  the  dead,  ascending 
through  the  air,  and  in  part  reaching  the  high- 
est heaven,  are  either  luminous  and  trans- 
parent, or  dark  and  spotted,  on  account  of  sins 
adhering  to  them  ;  and  some  have  even  scars 
upon  them.  The  soul  of  man,  he  says  else- 
where, comes  from  the  moon ;  his  vauy — mind, 
intellect, — from  the  sun  ;  the  separation  of  the 
two  is  only  completely  effected  after  death.  The 
soul  wanders  awhile  between  the  moon  and 
earth  for  purposes  of  punishment,  or,  if  it  be 
good,  of  purification,  until  it  rises  to  the  moon, 
where  the  vou?  leaves  it,  and  returns  to  its 
home,  the  sun ;  while  the  soul  is  buried  in 
the  moon.  Lucian,  on  the  other  hand,  whose 
writings  for  the  most  part  are  a  pretty  faithful 
mirror  of  the  notions  in  vogue  among  his  con- 
temporaries, bears  testimony  to  a  continuance 
of  the  old  tradition  of  the  good  reaching  the 
Elysian  fields,  and  the  great  transgressors  find- 
ing themselves  given  up  to  the  Erinnys  in  a 
place  of  torment,  where  they  are  torn  by  vul- 
tures, crushed  on  the  wheel,  or  otherwise  tor- 
mented ;  while  such  as  are  neither  great  sin- 
ners nor  distinguished  by  their  virtues,  stray 
about  in  meadows  as  bodiless  shadows,  and  are 
fed  on  the  libations  and  mortuary  sacrifices 
offered  at  their  sepulchres.  An  obolus  for 
Charon  was  still  placed  in  the  mouth  of  every 
dead  body."  *  Here,  again,  we  have  both  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  middle  state  and  of 
the  assistance  afforded  to  those  detained  there. 

The  religion  of  the  Druids  is  so  wrapped  in 
mystery  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what 
they  believed  on  any  point,  and  much  more  on 
that  of  the  future  lot  of  the  soul ;  but  as  they 
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held  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  it  is  fair 
to  class  them  among  the  adherents  to  the  no- 
tion of  a  period  of  purgation  between  death 
and  the  soul's  entrance  into  its  final  rest.  Of 
the  views  of  the  sturdy  Norsemen,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  can  be  no  two  opinions  ;  in  their 
mythology  the  idea  of  a  middle  state  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  clearest  language.  The  follow- 
ing passage  from  Mr.  Anderson  places  the  mat- 
ter beyond  question.  I  may  first  remark,  tor 
the  information  of  the  general  reader,  that  by 
Gimle  is  meant  the  abode  of  the  righteous  af- 
ter the  day  of  judgment;  by  Naastrand,  the 
place  of  punishment  after  the  same  dread  sen- 
tence ;  by  Ragnarok,  the  last  day ;  Valhal, 
the  temporary  place  of  happiness  to  which  the 
god  Odin  invites  those  who  have  been  slain  in 
battle ;  and  Hel,  the  goddess  of  death,  whose 
abode  is  termed  Helheim.  With  these  explana- 
tions the  reader  will  be  able  to  understand  the 
subjoined  passage,  which  expresses  the  Norse 
idea  of  the  future  purgation  of  the  soul. 

After  speaking  of  the  lot  of  the  departed,  the 
writer  says  :  "  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Gimle  and  Naastrand  have  reference  to  the 
state  of  things  after  Ragnarok,  the  Twilight 
of  the  gods ;  while  Valhal  and  Hel  have  refer- 
ence to  the  state  of  things  between  death  and 
Ragnarok, — a  time  of  existence  corresponding 
somewhat  to  what  is  called  purgatory  by  the 
Catholic  Church."  * 

It  would  appear  to  be  no  exaggeration  to 
claim  the  same  belief  in  a  middle  state  for  the 
American  Indians,  in  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  draw  anything  definite  from  their  crude 
notions  of  religion.  A  good  authority  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  Indian  customs  and  be- 
liefs says  :  "  The  belief  respecting  the  land  of 
souls  varied  greatly  in  different  tribes  and  dif- 
ferent individuals."  And,  again  :  "An  endless 
variety  of  incoherent  fancies  is  connected  with 
the  Indian  idea  of  a  future  life.  ...  At  inter- 
vals of  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  Hurons,  the 
Neutrals,  and  other  kindred  tribes,  were  ac- 
customed to  collect  the  bones  of  their  dead, 
and  deposit  them,  with  great  ceremony,  in  a 
common  place  of  burial.  The  whole  nation 
was  sometimes  assembled  at  this  solemnity  ; 
and  hundreds  of  corpses,  brought  from  their 
temporary  resting-places,  were  inhumed  in  one 
common  pit.  From  this  hour  the  immortality 
of  their  souls  began."  This  evidently  impli 


•  "  Noree  Mythology,"  p.  398. 
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a  period  during  which  the  souls  were  wander- 
ing at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  their  eternal 
repose.  Does  the  following  passage  throw  any 
light  upon  it  ?  The  reader  must  decide  the 
point  for  himself.  "  Most  of  the  traditions," 
continues  the  same  writer,  "agree,  however, 
that  the  spirits,  on  their  journey  heavenward, 
were  beset  with  difficulties  and  perils.  There 
was  a  swift  river  which  must  be  crossed  on  a  log 
that  shook  beneath  their  feet,  while  a  ferocious 
dog  opposed  their  passage,  and  drove  many 
into  the  abyss.  This  river  was  full  of  sturgeons 
and  other  fish,  which  the  ghosts  speared  for 
their  subsistence.  Beyond  was  a  narrow  path 
between  moving  rocks  which  each  instant 
crushed  together,  grinding  to  atoms  the  less 
nimble  of  the  pilgrims  who  essayed  to  pass."  * 

A  vestige  of  the  same  belief  seems  to  crop 
out  in  a  custom  of  some  of  the  tribes  of  Central 
Africa,  as  appears  from  the  remarks  of  a  recent 
traveller.  "  When  a  death  occurs,"  says  Major 
Serpa  Pinto,  "the  body  is  shrouded  in  a  white 
cloth,  and,  being  covered  with  an  ox-hide,  is 
carried  to  the  grave,  dug  in  a  place  selected 
for  the  purpose.  The  days  following  on  an 
interment  are  days  of  high  festival  in  the  hut 
of  the  deceased.  The  native  kings  are  buried 
with  some  ceremony,  and  their  bodies,  being 
arrayed  in  their  best  clothes,  are  conveyed  to 
the  tomb  in  a  dressed  hide.  There  is  great 
feasting  on  these  occasions,  and  an  enormous 
sacrifice  of  cattle  ;  for  the  heir  of  the  deceased 
is  bound  to  sacrifice  his  whole  herd  in  order  to 
regale  his  people,  and  give  peace  to  the  soul  of 
the  departed."  f 

Such  a  unity  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  so 
many  nations  differing  in  every  other  respect 
can  only  be  attributed  either  to  a  natural  feel- 
ing inherent  in  man,  or  to  a  primitive  revela- 
tion, which,  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  has 
left  its  impress  on  the  minds  of  all  nations. 
That  the  doctrine  of  a  middle  state  of  purifica- 
tion was  a  part  of  the  primitive  revelation  can- 
not, I  think,  admit  of  reasonable  doubt.  To 
the  true  servant  of  God,  this  unanimity  is  an- 
other proof  of  the  faith  once  revealed  to  the 
saints,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  additional 
motive  for  thanking  God  for  the  light  vouch- 
safed him,  while  so  many  others  are  left  to 
grope  in  the  darkness  of  error. 

*  "The  Jesuits  in  North  America."    Francis  Park- 
Introduction,  pp.  81,  92. 
[ow  I  Crossed  Africa,"  Vol.  I,  p.  63. 


Le  Bon  Dieu.* 

An  INCIDENT  OK  THK  FRANCO-PRUSSIA*  WAB. 

BV     MARGARET    E.   JORDAN. 

JN  the  dark  days  when  fair,  fair  France 
Bowed  'neat  h  the  scourge  of  war  ; 
When  men  fought  on  the  battle-field, 

And  women  prayed  afar, 
Crowds  gathered  round  the  little  church 
In  the  village  of  Velars,  f 

"  They  come  !  the  Prussians  come  1 "  they  cried  ; 

"  Run  for  the  good  cure", 
That  he  may  hasten  here  to  bear 

Le  bon  Dieu  safe  away  ! 
The  Prussian  horde  will  desecrate 

Our  little  church  to-day  1 

"They  come!  they  come!  M on  Dieu  I  monDieut 

The  cure",— where  is  he  ? 
Nearer  the  sound  of  tramping  feet, — 

Upon  us  they  will  be  ! " 
Fear  blanched  each  peasant  face,  and  wrung 

Each  heart  with  agony. 

Swift  came  the  word  :  "  The  good  cure" 

Is  on  a  distant  call." 
"And  who  shall  carry  le  bon  Dieu  ?" 

A  voice  spake  :  "  Little  Paul 
His  First  Communion  made  this  year, — 

He  is  the  best  of  all." 

A  lad  of  rare  good  sense  was  he  ; 

Guileless  of  heart  they  knew  ; 
And  yet  with  trembling  voice  he  cried  : 
"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 
I'm  not  a  priest,  and  how  can  I 

Carry  le  bon  Dieu?" 

Twas  then  with  one  accord  they  chose 

A  fair  child,  four  years  old, 
With  sweet,  angelic  face,  his  hair 

An  aureole  of  gold  ; 
"  His  little  hands  are  pure,"  said  they : 
"  Le  bon  Dieu  he  may  hold." 

The  troubled  sea  of  human  life 

Lo  !  suddenly  grew  calm, 
As  tenderly  the  father  raised 

His  child  upon  his  arm, 
And  placed  a  snowy  linen  cloth 

Within  one  rosy  palm. 

• 

The  little  fingers  slowly  turned 
The  tabernacle  key ; 


*  The  good  God.       .f  A  small  village  near  Dijon. 
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The  father  spake  a  whispered  word, — 

And  oh  !  how  tenderly 
The  pare  hands  of  the  child  drew  forth 

The  God  of  purity  ! 

Upon  his  father's  sturdy  arm 

Sat  the  little  one  amazed, 
Bearing  within  his  baby  hands 

The  ciborium  upraised  ; 
With  burning  tapers  followed  all, 

And  soon — 0  God  be  praised  ! — 

Le  bon  Dieu  was  secure  from  barm  ; 

And  while  the  Prussian  horde 
Made  havoc  in  the  holy  place 

With  tender  memories  stored, 
An  humble  peasant's  lowly  cot 

Gave  shelter  to  the  Lord. 


Episodes  of  Lonrdes. 


BT  HKNKV  LASSERKK. 

THE  MIRACLE  OF  THE  ASSUMPTION. 
XXX. 

On  Saturday  morning,  as  they  were  passing 
through  Couches-les-Mines,  Doctor  Bidault, 
who  lived  in  that  little  town,  and  who  was  ex- 
pecting the  arrival  of  the  travellers,  came  to 
congratulate  his  former  patient  and  beg  for  a 
Beat  in  the  carriage — in  order,  he  said,  to  have 
a  share  in  the  happiness  of  the  family.  The 
reader  will  understand  that  the  old  physician 
feared  for  Madame  de  Musy  another  shock 
from  the  overpowering  joy  with  which  her 
heart  would  be  filled,  and  he  wished  to  be  pres- 
ent should  anything  happen. 

The  horses  flew  at  full  gallop  along  the  road 
to  Digoine.  The  carriage  was  well  known 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  news  had 
spread  that  -the  cured  paralytic,  whom  they 
called  "Good  Mr.  Victor,"  was  returning  in 
it.  All  who  met  it,  the  laborers  in  the  fields 
or  in  the  vineyards  along  the  road,  on  per- 
ceiving the  radiant  countenance  of  the  priest, 
raised  their  arms  to  heaven,  sent  forth  their 
PJ>I/N,  their  cries  and  shouts  of  joy.  The  Abbe1 
de  Musy,  with  smiles  and  bows  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  salutations,  said  :  "  Yes,  my 
friends  :  it  is  I.  I  am  perfectly  cured."  And 
they  kept  on.  Everyone  understood  the  haste 
of  the  travellers ;  and,  besides,  Humbert  had 
given  orders  to  make  no  stop,  no  matter  whom 
they  should  meet,  through  fear  lest  some  im- 


prudent word  might  be  dropped  about  the  con- 
dition of  Madame  de  Musy.  He  wished  that 
his  brother  should  taste  in  all  its  swet  tneaa 
this  universal  joy. 

Farmers,  domestics,  all  the  numerous  labor- 
ers in  these  agricultural  districts,  were  out  to 
greet  the  travellers.  Many  among  them,  ill- 
informed  as  to  the  hour  of  their  arrival,  had 
remained  all  night  on  the  look-out  for  them. 
They  knelt  on  the  road  as  the  carriage  passt  d,. 
and  received  the  Abbe"s  blessing. 

Suddenly  the  outlines  of  the  Castle  of  Di- 
goine loomed  up  in  the  distance  ;  the  massive 
walls,  the  high  tower,  the  aged  oaks  stood  re- 
vealed. The  Abbe"  de  Musy  and  his  faithful 
companion  burst  into  tears. 

"There  is  Digoine !" 

They  were  at  last  returning  after  their  mi- 
raculous odyssey.  A  long  silence  followed.  On 
a  sign  from  Humbert,  the  driver  checked  the 
speed  of  the  horses.  As  they  drew  near,  every- 
thing became  more  distinct. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  exclaimed  the 
Abbe"  de  Musy,  quickly.  "The  shutters  are 
closed  in  my  mother's  room." 

Humbert  caught  his  hand,  and  said  :  "  Dear 
Victor,  mother  is  suffering,  as  I  told  you,  but 
a  little  more  than  I  wished  to  say.  She  is 
obliged  to  keep  her  bed,  and  the  shutters  are 
closed  to  keep  out  all  noise."  Then  he  told 
his  brother  the  whole  truth.  The  cure  of  the 
son  had  caused  the  suffering  of  the  mother. 
The  heart  of  the  mother  had  been  pierced  with 
a  sword  of  joy;  and  the  son,  in  the  midst  of  the 
enjoyment  of  the  most  perfect  happiness,  had 
been  struck  by  the  sword  of  sorrow.  How 
mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Providence  ! 

XXXI. 

On  arriving  at  the  entrance  to  the  park,  the 
Abbe1  de  Musy  ordered  the  driver  to  stop,  and 
left  the  carriage.  He  wished  to  pass  on  foot 
and  with  uncovered  head  through  the  shady 
avenue  which  his  ancestors  had  planted,  and 
through  which,  after  such  extraordinary  events, 
he  was  re-entering  the  blessed  temple  called 
Home. 

But  already  he  had  been  seen  by  all  who 
were  waiting  for  him. 

u  Run  !  run  to  him  ! "  said  his  mother. 

He  made  but  few  steps  before  he  was  clasped 
in  the  embraces  of  his  father,  sister,  niece  and 
nephew. 

The  reader  will  recall  here  that  touching 
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scene  described  by  our  Saviour  in  the  beauti- 
ful parable  of  the  Prodigal  child.  The  father, 
who  no  doubt  day  after  day  looked  out  upon 
the  road  on  which  his  ungrateful  son  bad  left 
him,  had  from  afar  recognized  in  the  miserable 
wretch,  clothed  in  rags,  that  approached  with 
bowed  head,  his  own  long  lost  son.  He  runs 
and  clasps  him  to  his  bosom  in  a  fond  embrace. 
Resting  his  silvery  head  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  young  man,  he  welcomed  his  child  with 
kisses  and  tears  of  joy. 

It  was  with  such  feelings,  but  without  any 
bitter  recollections,  that  the  old  Count  de 
Musy  pressed  Victor  to  his  heart  with  many 
tears,  and  exclaimed  :  "My  son  was  lost,  and 
is  now  found.  My  son  was  dead,  and  has  come 
to  life  again." 

But  there  was  no  need  to  go  in  quest  of  the 
festal  garment.  The  Blessed  Virgin  herself 
had  taken  care  to  clothe  him  in  a  matchless 
robe, — the  robe  of  health  and  strength,  the 
beautiful  robe  of  life.  His  feet,  once  helpless, 
were  now  active  ;  his  eyes,  once  closed  to  the 
light,  were  now  again  endowed  with  sight. 
Unlike  the  prodigal,  who  had  left  in  sin,  and 
returned  in  humiliation,  Victor  had  departed 
in  the  midst  of  suffering,  borne  with  heroic  pa- 
tience and  prayerfully,  and  he  returns  crowned 
with  glory. 

The  father  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  his  son. 
The  group  formed  a  triumphal  procession,  and, 
trembling  with  emotion,  the  conqueror  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  paternal  castle.  The  ser- 
vants hastened  to  see  him  as  he  walked  along. 
All  these  souls  greatly  loved  him ;  but  none 
dared  to  approach  him,  or  speak  to  him,  or  kiss 
the  hem  of  his  garments.  A  religious  awe  re- 
strained them  from  making  any  such  demon- 
strations. The  cured  paralytic  directed  his 
steps  straight  to  his  mother's  chamber. 

XXXII. 

The  door  opened  at  the  sound  of  his  step. 
Madame  de  Musy  lay  upon  her  bed  of  suffer- 
ing. Pale  as  death,  but  her  eyes  lighted  up 
with  heavenly  happiness,  she  opens  her  arms 
to  receive  her  long  looked-for  son.  He  is 
clasped  to  her  heart ;  his  whole  soul  passes  into 
hers  in  the  kiss  of  his  lips,  and  he  kneels  be- 
fore his  mother's  couch  as  before  an  altar  of 
sacrifice  whereon  rest  the  relics  of  saints. 

"  My  son,"  she  said,  with  a  voice  of  indescrib- 
able sweetness,  "my  son,  you  were  already 
the  child  of  Mary.  Now  you  are  doubly 


hers.  She  will  ever  be  your  protectress,  your 
strength  and  consolation.  Ah  ! "  she  added, 
smiling,  "  I  shall  not  be  jealous  of  such  a 
Mother." 

The  Abbe  de  Musy  arose,  still  holding  his 
mother's  hand,  and  stood  erect.  She  could 
never  grow  tired  of  looking  upon  him,  the 
child  of  her  heart,  standing  before  her  in  all 
the  fulness  of  the  new  life  he  had  brought  back 
from  Lourdes.  As  for  him,  his  heart  was  torn 
at  the  sight  of  his  mother  ;  and  he  asked  him- 
self, with  a  feeling  of  dread,  what  was  to  be 
the  price  of  the  extraordinary  favor  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Heaven.  She  divined  his  thoughts, 
and  said  :  "Fear  nothing,  Victor.  Your  cure 
will  give  me  new  life." 

A  gleam  of  sunlight,  penetrating  through 
the  closed  shutters,  lit  up  this  beautiful  scene, 
which  we  could  well  wish  to  see  immortalized 
in  art, — a  scene  worthy  indeed  of  the  genius  of 
a  painter. 

Around  the  sick  mother  and  her  son,  so  mi- 
raculously restored,  are  gathered  the  most  va- 
ried forms  and  faces.  The  father,  bowed  down 
by  agei  and  leaning  on  the  side  of  the  bed, 
contemplates  these  two  loved  ones,  sharing 
all  the  joy  of  the  invalid  mother,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  fears  of  the  cured  priest.  By 
his  side  stands  Humbert,  his  body  a  prey  to 
suffering,  his  face  radiant  with  joy,  his  soul 
blessing  the  Lord.  Near  by  is  Genevieve,  with 
hands  joined,  and  bending  like  a  reed  under 
the  weight  of  conflicting  emotions.  There,  too, 
are  young  Symphorien  and  his  sister  Mary,  full 
of  joy  and  astonishment.  Near  her  mistress 
stands  the  aged  Claudine,  deeply  moved  herself, 
but  in  nowise  troubled  by  an  event  which  does 
not  surprise  her  simple  faith. 

Behind,  and  grouped  around  the  chamber 
door,  are  the  servants  of  the  household  ;  they 
form  a  compact  body,  swaying  from  side  to 
side  in  their  efforts  to  see  what  is  going  on. 
The  Abbe*  Antoine,  the  companion  of  Victor 
the  personal  witness  of  the  wonderful  event,  is 
a  secondary  object  of  the  looks  and  silent  in- 
terrogations of  all.  He  satisfies  their  holy  cu- 
riosity, and,  with  many  tears,  relates  the  details 
which  all  are  so  eager  to  know.  He  describes 
for  them  the  Cme*  Peyramale,  little  Peter,  the 
Abbe  Sire,  the  cure  at  the  Crypt,  the  Mag- 
nificat at  the  Grotto,  the  conversion  of  the 
infidel,  and  the  second  first  Mass. 

Doctor  Bidault  stands  in  astonishment,  lis- 
tening to  these  episodes  of  a  drama  at  the  de- 
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twn>  ment  of  which  he  is  assisting.  The  old 
physician,  from  time  to  time,  turns  his  eyes 
.thoughtfully  and  anxiously  upon  Victor  de 
Musy  and  then  upon  the  picture  of  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  world,  on  the  opposite  wall.  He 
seeks  to  realize  the  Invisible ;  he  would  wish 
to  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  God. 

It  was  indeed. a  group  that  would  form  an 
admirable  subject  for  the  brush  of  the  painter. 

XXXIII. 

The  aged  Glaudine,  on  leaving  the  room  for 
a  moment  to  get  some  medicine  for  her  mis- 
tress, was  surrounded  by  the  crowd  of  servants 
in  the  antechamber,  eager  to  hear  from  her  all 
the  details  of  what  she  had  learned  and  which 
had  come  to  them  only  in  detached  fragments. 
But  she  was  choked  with  emotion,  and  it  be- 
came impossible  for  her  to  tell  anything  in  a 
connected  manner.  Resuming  everything  with 
a  conciseness  unusual  to  her  sex,  and  worthy  of 
Cedar  himself,  she  raised  her  hands  to  heaven 
and  could  only  pronounce  these  words  :  "  He 
sees  !  he  stands  !  he  walks  !*' 

During  the  whole  day  the  Castle  of  Digoine 
was  visited,  we  might  say  besieged,  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  neighborhood.  Everybody  desired 
to  see  the  man  of  a  miracle. 

The  Abbe"  Antoine  could  hardly  answer  the 
thousand-and-one  questions  with  which  he  was 
assailed.  At  the  request  of  Humbert,  he  wrote 
hastily  a  brief  narration  of  the  supernatural 
event  which  had  taken  place  at  Lourdes.  Cop- 
ies were  sent  to  members  of  the  family  at  a  dis- 
tance, to  some  particular  friends,  and  later  to 
the  press. 

XXXIV. 

On  the  8th  of  December  following,  the  Feast 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  Abbe  de 
Musy  and  his  brother  Humbert  made  a  pil- 
grimage of  thanksgiving  to  Lourdes,  and  placed 
in  the  Grotto  a  memorial  tablet  in  honor  of 
the  miraculous  cure  of  the  15th  of  August.1" 

Mgr.  Lange'uieux,  who  had  been  recently 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Tarbes,  was  at  the 
same  time  at  Lourdes.  He  wished  to  see  the 
priest  who,  but  a  few  months  before,  had  been 
the  subject  of  so  marvellous  a  favor.  The  prel- 
ate announced  his  intention  to  institute  a  ca- 

*  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  inscription: 
SURGE  KT  AMBULA.  (Luc.,  v,  23  ) 
VICTOR-MARIE  DE  MUSY,  PRBTRB 

Du  DIOCKSK  D'AuruK, 
QUKUI  LK  15  AOUT,  1873. 


nonicul  investigation,  and  commenced  by  a  se- 
ries of  questions  to  which  the  Abl  d  de  Musy 
was  to  reply  in  writing,  and  after  being  sworn 
upon  the  Gospels. 

The  cured  priest  was  holily  avaricious  in  re- 
gard to  all  that  concerned  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes, 
and  everything  that  had  any  connection  with 
the  miraculous  event,  the  memory  of  which 
would  remain  through  his  whole  life.  Like 
everyone  else,  he  gathered  here  and  there  some 
of  the  flowers  which  adorned  the  blessed  spot, 
growing  there  spontaneously,  or  from  seed 
sown  by  the  Cure  Peyramale  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake  and  the  banks  of  the  Gave.  Shall  we 
say  it, — though  the  directors  had  inscribed  in 
large  characters  before  the  Grotto,  u  It  is  for- 
bidden to  take  anything  away,"  yet  we  have 
been  told  that  on  a  certain  cold,  dark  night  in 
December  the  two  brothers  went — no  doubt 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Good  Thief— and  de- 
tached some  fragments  from  the  Rocks  of  Mas- 
sabielle.  They  then  set  out  for  Digoine. 

We  might  end  here  the  history  of  this  long 
episode.  However,  we  do  not  think  we  are  de- 
ceived in  supposing  that  our  readers  desire  to 
know  how  the  cured  priest  employed  the  life 
which  had  been  given  back  to  him,  and  also 
what  became  of  the  other  characters  whom  we 
have  met  in  this  history,  and  whom  we  have 
learned  to  love. 

XXXV. 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  joy  and  happiness, 
the  heart  of  the  Abbe"  de  Musy  had  preserved 
a  lively  and  tender  recollection  of  the  compan- 
ion in  infirmity  whom  he  had  met  at  the  Crypt, 
— the  good  and  innocent  little  Peter.  After 
his  return  to  Digoine,  he  had  written  to  the 
father  for  information  concerning  the  angelic 
child,  and  was  told  that  the  state  of  the  little 
sufferer  continued  unchanged,  his  sufferings  re- 
maining ever  the  same.  Several  months  passed 
without  any  further  news,  when  the  Abbe"  de 
Musy  wrote  again.  The  father  answered  with 

the  following  letter : 

SIROS,  Jan.  28,  1874. 

MONSIEUR  L'ABBE: — Tou  ask  for  news  about  my 
dear  child.  He  is  no  longer  of  this  world.  He  gave 
his  pure  soul  to  God  and  went  to  heaven  on  the  2Ut  of 
October,  after  having  received  the  last  Sacramento. 
Before  dying,  he  asked  that  we  should  remember  him, 
and  promised  that  he  would  not  forget  us. 

From  the  time  of  our  return  from  Lourdes,  his  life 
was  a  real  martyrdom.  A  short  time  before  bis  death 
he  waa  attacked  by  a  swelling  which  gradually  affected 
his  whole  body,  particularly  bis  limbs  and  his  stomach. 
"  Papa,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  breathe."  Every  one  pre»- 
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en t said  to  me:  "It  is  all  over."  I  answered,  "No."  The 
thought  occurred  to  me  to  take  some  of  the  water  of 
Lourdes  and  with  a  sponge  bathe  his  emaciated  body. 
When  the  miraculous  water  moistened  the  skin,  the 
swelling  disappeared,  and  the  body  and  limbs  resumed 
their  natural  proportions.  Then  the  malady  broke 
out  afresh.  Three  times  we  made  the  same  applica- 
tion of  the  blessed  water,  and  three  times  the  swelling 
disappeared  only  to  return  again  each  time.  And  thus 
it  pleased  God  to  make  known  His  will.  In  showing 
that  He  heard  our  prayer  and  was  able  to  cure  him,  He 
clearly  indicated  that  if  He  did  not  do  so  it  was  because 
He  kept  a  better  life  in  reserve  for  our  child.  There- 
fore it  is,  Monsieur  1'Abbe-,  that  I  sny  he  has  gone  to 
heaven.  God  has  willed  it ;  may  His  Holy  Name  be 
ever  praised ! 

PIERRE  ROCHON. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  introduced 
the  reader  into  the  life  and  thoughts  of  a  noble 
Christian  family,  bearing  one  of  the  most  aris- 
tocratic names  of  Burgundy.  And,  behold,  in 
the  shop  of  a  village  shoemaker  we  meet  with 
sentiments  that  yield  not,  in  point  of  sublimity, 
to  those  of  the  patrician  house.  So  much  does 
Religion  harmonize  differences  here  below,  and 
raise  to  the  same  level  the  souls  of  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant,  the  rich  and  the  poor, — every- 
where causing  them  to  vibrate  to  the  same  tone, 
and  producing  the  most  magnificent  unison. 
The  Magi  and  the  Shepherds  chant  the  same 
Hosanna. 

XXXVI. 

Though  Madame  de  Musy  had  received  a 
mortal  blow  through  joy  at  the  miracle,  yet  it 
pleased  God  to  permit  her  to  remain  for  some 
time  upon  earth,  that  she  might  witness  the 
beginning  of  her  son's  apostolate.  As  in  the 
distant  past,  when  he  first  awoke  to  life,  she 
was  now,  in  her  old  age,  to  rejoice  in  beholding 
his  first  steps  after  his  new  birth. 

Calls  came  from  all  parts  of  the  diocese  to 
the  Abbe  de  Musy,  requesting  him  to  relate 
before  the  people  the  astonishing  history  of 
his  cure.  They  wished  to  hear  him  in  Paris. 

He  spoke  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  des 
Victoires.  The  recital  of  this  miraculous  event, 
and  the  minute  analysis  of  all  the  circum- 
stances preceding  and  accompanying  it,  made 
manifest  the  Hand  of  God.  Everywhere  his 
words,  full  of  feeling,  testifying  to  the  great 
fact  accomplished,  penetrated  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers,  and  made  them  enter  upon  the  path 
which  leads  to  heaven.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  to  be 
more  quickly  impressed  by  sensible  facts  than 
by  speculative  ideas ;  a  plain,  simple  viva-voce 
recital  carries  with  it  greater  weight  than  a 


learned  dissertation.  And  so  his  lectures  every- 
where met  with  astonishing  results. 

The  Abbe"  Antoine  also  preached  upon  the 
miraculous  cure  in  various  churches  with  like 
good  fruits,  redounding  to  the  glory  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes. 

XXXVII. 

For  many  years  Madame  de  Musy  had  as 
her  confessor  a  venerable  old  priest,  a  man  of 
fervent  piety  and  rare  knowledge — the  Abbe" 
Genty,  the  chaplain  of  the  Carmelite  Convent 
at  Autun.  It  was  a  long  and  sweet  custom 
for  her  to  open  to  him  her  heart,  and  to  ask, 
at  the  sacred  Tribunal  of  Penance,  that  advice 
necessary  to  guide  her  in  the  work  to  which 
she  had  dedicated  her  life,  and  which  was  to 
make  her  more  and  more  worthy  of  heaven. 
But  now,  that  M.  Genty  was  called  by  his 
Bishop,  Mgr.  Perraud,  to  the  position  of  Vicar 
General  of  the  diocese,  Madame  de  Musy,  un- 
able herself  to  leave  Digoine,  hesitated  to  call 
him  to  her  bedside,  and  disturb  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  manifold  occupations.  And  thus, 
in  this  matter  as  in  all  things  else,  so  thought- 
ful was  she  of  others  that  she  often  deprived 
herself  of  that  support  and  consolation  for 
which  her  holy  soul  longed.  One  day  she 
wrote  to  him  to  come  to  her,  and  sent  the 
carriage  for  him.  On  entering  the  room,  he 
found  the  Abbe  de  Musy  by  his  mother's  bed- 
side. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  I  have  sent  for  you  to 
ask  your  advice  on  a  new  phase  in  my  spiritual 
life,  on  a  very  important  act  which  I  contem- 
plate performing." 

The  Abbe  de  Musy  arose  as  if  to  leave,  but 
she  stopped  him  by  saying :  "  Do  not  go.  I 
wish  you  to  remain." 

His  grave  and  recollected  appearance  be- 
tokened a  presentiment  of  something  excep- 
tional about  to  occur. 

u  Father,"  she  continued,  "  before  God,  do 
you  'decide  that  I  may  place  myself,  as  a  peni- 
tent, in  the  hands  of  my  son,  the  Abbe"  Victor 
de  Musy, — that  I  may  take  him  as  my  confes- 
sor, director,  and  spiritual  Father  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  replied  the  priest.  "And  from  this 
moment  I  commit  to  the  care  of  the  son  the 
conscience  of  his  mother." 

Madame  de  Musy  cast  an  indescribable  look 
upon  the  child  whom  she  had  brought  into 
the  world,  and  whom  she  had  consecrated  to 
God.  The  Abbe1  de  Musy  fell  upon  his  knees 
and  burst  into  tears. 
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44  My  son,"  she  said, 4I  from  this  moment  you 
will  be  my  confessor.  With  you  I  shall  treat 
of  the  affaire  of  ray  soul,  and  of  that  eternity 
which  is  before  me.  I  shall  be  your  spiritual 
child ;  I  shall  obey  you  as  my  father/' 

XXXVIII. 

Some  months  passed  thus  in  incomparable 
sweetness.  Madame  de  Musy's  condition  be- 
came no  worse,  and  all  fear  of  a  fatal  termina- 
tion began  to  be  removed.  The  Able1  de  Musy 
continued  his  apostolic  work,  preaching  in  and 
out  of  the  diocese.  At  times  he  would  return 
to  the  old  home  at  Digoine.  At  each  of  these 
visits,  his  mother  would  rejoice  at  the  news  of 
the  conversions  he  had  made  to  the  Lord.  His 
missions  were  harvest  months,  and  the  days 
flew  by  as  all  happy  days  do.  • 

After  all,  happiness  here  upon  earth  is,  at 
best,  but  a  brief  rest.  It  is  only  on  high  it  can 
have  permanent  duration.  Scarcely  has  the 
traveller  recruited  his  strength,  and  rested  an 
instant  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  delights  of  his 
journey,  than  he  hears  the  summons  to  toil 
and  labor, — to  labors  which  must  be  sanctified, 
because  they  mark  the  successive  stages  on 
the  path  which  leads  us  to  our  heavenly 
Father,  who  mysteriously  guides  us  by  the 
hidden  ways  of  His  Providence,  and  who  awaits 
our  arrival  at  the  end  of  our  journey. 

It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  scarcity  of 
priests  in  the  diocese  of  Autun  would  oblige 
the  Bishop  to  entrust  to  the  AM  e  de  Musy  a 
fixed  and  regular  position.  This  sad  thought 
often  occurred  to  Madame  de  Musy,  who  would 
think  that  perhaps  her  son  would  be  assigned 
to  the  post  of  chaplain  to  a  convent, — a  posi- 
tion which  would  leave  him  some  leisure,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  be  suited  to  the  deep  spiritu- 
ality of  his  soul,  his  love  of  retirement,  and  his 
desire  for  study. 

The  Abbe"  de  Musy  himself  was  terrified  at 
the  thought  of  engaging  in  the  laborious  work 
of  a  parochial  charge,  after  having  been  so 
many  years  kept  a  prisoner  by  disease,  sepa- 
rated from  the  world,  and,  by  consequence,  ha- 
bituated and  almost  devoted  to  a  contemplative 
life.  The  time  had  passed  when  the  shepherd, 
peacefully  seated  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
Cross,  and  reading  the  pages  of  his  Breviary, 
could  guard  in  peace,  and  without  effort,  the 
flock  committed  to  his  keeping.  Alas  !  faith- 
ful sheep  are  now  scarce ;  the  wanderers  are 
many  ;  the  lambs  have  become  wild  rams  ;  the 


wolves  pounce  upon  the  flock  and  the  shep- 
herd ;  irreligion  has  taken  possession  of  the 
people ;  hostile  passion  has  undermined  au- 
thority and  government. 

We  must  say,  however,  that  the  courage  of 
the  good  priest  was  not  affected  by  the  thought 
of  fatigue  and  danger.  He  was  too  humble  not 
to  know  that  the  best  of  wills  has  need  of  ex- 
perience ;  and  he  deemed  it  rash  in  him  to 
throw  himself  into  the  midst  of  difficulties, 
which  he  had  made  no  preparation  to  meet, 
and  which  even  the  most  zealous  of  priests 
have  difficulty  in  surmounting. 

At  the  time  of  our  story  it  was  reported 
throughout  the  country  that  circumstances 
had  constrained  the  Cui£  of  Chagny,  one  of  the 
most  important  churches  in  the  diocese,  to  re- 
sign his  charge.  This  fact  greatly  impressed 
the  Abbe  de  Musy.  Although  he  thought 
that  the  simple  post  of  curate  or  pastor  of 
some  small  country  church  would  mark  the 
opening  of  his  active  ministry,  yet  he  was 
uneasy,  and  thought  to  himself  that  he  who 
has  never  handled  an  oar  might  as  easily  wreck 
his  boat  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  a  little 
pond  as  upon  the  shoals  of  a  great  lake. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUID.) 


Every  Day. 

D7  W.   H.   DAVENPORT  ADAMS. 

ifHERE'S  a  prayer  that  should  be  said, 
M^  And  books  that  should  be  read, 
Every  day  1 

There's  a  work  that  should  be  wrought, 
And  a  battle  to  be  fought, 

Every  day  I 

There  are  duties  to  be  done, 
And  victories  to  be  won, 
As  soars  and  sets  the  sun, 

Every  day  I 

There's  a  cross  that  must  be  borne, 
And  a  thorny  chaplet  worn, 

Every  day  t 

Bat  God's  day  shall  follow  night, 
And  the  darkness  yield  to  light, 

Every  day  1 

If  in  patience  we  are  strong, 
We  shall  not  suffer  long, 
But  shall  beat  down  sin  and  wrong, 
Every  day  I 
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There's  a  prayer  that  should  be  said, 
"Give  us  our  daily  bread," 

Every  day  ! 

While  we  grapple  with  our  sin, 
0  Christ !    Thy  work  begin, 

Every  day  ! 

And  when  the  race  is  run, 
And  the  battle  has  been  won, 
We  shall  rest.  .  .  .  our  duty  done— 
Every  day  ! 


The  Dead  Hand. 


Sister  Teresa  Margaret  Gesta  was  struck 
by  apoplexy  on  the  4th  of  November,  1859, 
without  any  premonitory  symptoms  to  fore- 
warn her  of  her  danger ;  and,  without  recover- 
ing consciousness,  she  breathed  her  last  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  Her 
companions  were  plunged  into  the  deepest  sor- 
row, for  the  Sister  was  a  general  favorite ;  but 
they  resigned  themselves  to  the  will  of  God. 
Whilst  lamenting  the  death  of  one  who  had 
been  to  them  a  model,  comforter,  and  mother, 
they  consoled  themselves  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  virtues  of  which  she  was  a  splendid  ex- 
ample, and  of  which  they  never  tired  speaking. 

Twelve  days  had  passed  since  her  death. 
Some  of  the  Sisters  felt  a  certain  kind  of  dread 
of  going  alone  to  the  places  frequented  by  the 
departed  one ;  but  Sister  Anna  Felix  Men- 
ghini,  a  person  of  a  lively  and  pleasant  dispo- 
sition, often  rallied  them,  good- hum oredly,  on 
their  fears. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  this  same 
Sister  Anna,  having  charge  of  the  clothing, 
was  proceeding  to  the  workroom.  Having 
gone  upstairs,  she  heard  a  mournful  voice, 
which  at  first  she  thought  might  be  that  of  a 
cat  shut  up  in  the  clothes-press.  She  opened 
and  examined  it  carefully,  but  found  nothing. 
A  sudden  and  unaccountable  feeling  of  terror 
came  over  her,  and  she  cried  out :  "  Jesus,  Mary, 
what  can  it  be  ?  "  She  had  hardly  uttered 
these  words  when  she  heard  the  same  mourn- 
ful voice  as  at  first,  which  exclaimed,  in  a  gasp- 
ing sob:  U0  my  God,  how  I  suffer!"  The 
religious,  though  surprised  and  trembling,  rec- 
ognized distinctly  the  voice  of  Sister  Teresa ; 
she  plucked  up  courage,  and  asked  her  "  Why  ?  " 

"  On  account  of  poverty,"  answered  the  voice. 

"  What ! "  replied  Sister  Anna  ;  "  and  you 
were  so  poor  ! " 


"  Not  for  me,"  was  answered,  "  but  for  the 
nuns.  ...  If  one  is  enough,  why  two  ?  and  if 
two  are  sufficient,  why  three  ?  .  .  .  And  you — 
beware  for  yourself." 

At  the  same  time  the  whole  room  was  dark- 
ened by  a  thick  smoke,  and  the  shadow  of  Sis- 
ter Teresa,  moving  towards  the  exit,  went  up 
the  steps,  talking  as  it  moved.  Sister  Anna 
was  so  frightened  that  she  could  not  make  out 
what  the  spirit  said.  Having  reached  the  door, 
the  apparition  spoke  again  :  "  This  is  a  mercy 
of  God."  And  in  proof  of  the  reality,  with  its 
open  hand  it  struck  the  upper  panel  of  the 
door  near  the  frame,  leaving  the  impression  of 
the  hand  more  perfect  than  it  could  have  been 
made  by  the  most  skilful  artist  with  a  hot  iron. 
Sister  Anna  was  like  Baltassar :  "  Then 
was  the  King's  countenance  changed,  and  his 
thoughts  troubled  him  ;  and  the  joints  of  his 
loins  were  loosed,  and  his  knees  struck  one 
against  the  other."  (Dan.,  v,  6.)  She  could  not 
stir  for  a  considerable  time ;  she  did  not  even 
dare  to  turn  her  head.  But  at  last  she  tottered 
out  towards  the  wardrobe  and  called  one  of  her 
companions,  who,  hearing  her  feeble,  broken 
words,  ran  to  her  with  another  Sister ;  and 
presently  the  whole  community  was  gathered 
around  in  alarm.  They  learned  in  a  confused 
manner  what  had  taken  place,  perceived  the 
smell  of  burnt  wood,  and  noticed  a  whitish 
cloud  or  mist  that  filled  the  room  and  made  it 
almost  dark.  They  examined  the  door  care- 
fully though  tremblingly,  and  recognized  the 
fac-simile  of  Sister  Teresa's  hand ;  and,  filled 
with  terror,  they  fled  to  the  choir. 

There  the  Sisters,  forgetting  the  need  of  food 
and  rest,  remained  in  prayer  till  after  sunset, 
abandoning  everything  in  their  anxiety  to  pro- 
cure relief  for  their  beloved  Sister  Teresa.  The 
zealous  Minorite  Fathers,  who  have  the  spir- 
itual direction  of  the  convent,  learning  what 
had  happened,  were  equally  earnest  in  offering 
prayers  and  sacrifice,  and  in  singing  the  psalms 
for  the  dead.  Many  of  the  faithful  likewise, 
assembling,  not  through  idle  curiosity,  but  out 
of  genuine  piety,  joined  in  the  recitation  of  the 
Rosary  and  other  prayers,  though  the  deceased 
Sister  was  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the 
people.  Her  observance  of  the  rule  was  very 
strict,  and  she  scrupulously  avoided  all  inter- 
course with  people  outside  her  convent.  But 
still  large  numbers  crowded  to  join  in  those 
devotions  for  her. 

Sister  Anna,  who  was  more  worn  out  by  ex- 
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citement  than  the  other  religious,  was  directed 
to  retire  early  the  following  night.  She  her- 
self confesses  that  she  was  fully  resolved,  next 
day,  to  remove,  at  any  cost,  the  obnoxious 
marks  of  the  hand.  But  Sinter  Terena  appeared 
to  her  in  a  dream,  saying  :  "  You  intend  to  re- 
move the  sign  which  I  have  left.  Know  that 
it  is  not  in  your  power  to  do  so,  even  with  the 
aid  of  others ;  for  it  is  there  by  the  command 
of  God,  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  By 
His  just  and  inexorable  judgment  I  was  con- 
demned to  the  dreadful  tires  of  purgatory  for 
forty  years  on  account  of  ray  condescension  to 
the  will  of  some  of  the  nuns.  I  thank  you  and 
those  that  joined  in  HO  many  prayers  to  the 
Lord  for  me  ;  all  of  which  He  was  pleased  in 
His  mercy  to  accept  as  suffrages  for  me,  and 
especially  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  which 
were  such  a  relief ! "  And  then,  with  a  smil- 
ing countenance,  she  added  :  "  Oh  !  blessed 
rags,  that  are  rewarded  with  such  rich  gar- 
ments !  Oh  !  happy  poverty,  that  brings  such 
glory  to  those  that  truly  observe  it !  Alas  ! 
how  many  suffer  irreparable  loss,  and  are  in 
torments,  because,  under  the  cloak  of  neces- 
sity, poverty  is  known  and  valued  by  few  ! " 

Finally.  Sister  Anna,  lying  down  as  usual 
on  the  night  of  the  19Lh,  heard  her  name 
distinctly  pronounced  by  Sister  Teresa.  She 
awoke,  all  in  a  tremor,  and  sat  up,  unable  to 
answer.  Her  astonishment  was  great  when, 
near  the  foot  of  the  bed,  she  saw  a  globe  of 
light  that  made  the  cell  as  bright  as  noonday, 
and  she  heard  the  spirit  say,  in  a  joyful  voice : 
"  On  the  day  of  the  Passion  I  died  (on  Friday), 
and  on  the  day  of  the  Passion  I  go  to  glory. . . . 
Strength  in  the  Cross  ! .  .  .  .  Courage  to  suf- 
fer!..  ."  Then,  saying  three  times  "Adieu  !" 
the  globe  was  transformed  into  a  thin,  white 
shining  cloud,  rose  towards  heaven,  and  disap- 
peared. 

The  zealous  Bishop  of  the  diocese  having 
heard  of  these  events,  instituted  the  process  of 
examination  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month. 
The  grave  was  opened  in  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  persons  assembled  for  the  occasion  ; 
the  impression  of  the  hand  on  the  door  was 
compared  with  the  hand  of  the  dead,  and  both 
were  found  to  correspond  exactly.  The  door 
itself  was  set  apart  in  a  safe  place  and  guarded. 
Many  persons  being  anxious  to  see  the  impres- 
sion, it  was  allowed  to  be  visited,  after  a  cer- 
tain lapse  of  time,  and  with  due  precautions,  by 
such  as  had  secured  the  necessary  permission. 


For  Justice'  Sak<». 

GIVING  UP  A  FORTUNE  TO  THE  CHILDREN  or  A 
WRONOKD  EMPLOYER— ATONING  FOR  AN  EMBEZ- 
ZLEMENT— A  CONFESSOR'S  ADMONITION. 

"For  Mrs.  Joseph  Ashbrooke,"  a  letter-carrier 
threw  down  a  heavy  envelope,  with  three  or  four 
foreign  stamps  on  the  tipper  right  hand  corner, 
on  the  marble  counter  in  the  office  of  the  Girard 
House,  and  hurried  away.  A  clerk  tapped  a  bell. 
"For  Mrs.  Ashbrooke,11  he  said,  as  be  tossed  the 
letter  to  a  dapper  colored  servant  who  popped  up 
in  response  to  the  silver  sound. 

"A  letter  for  you,  Mrs.  Ashbrooke,"  said  the  ser- 
vant to  an  elegantly  dressed  woman. 

"A  foreign  letter  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ashbrooke, 
looking  at  the  stamps  and  postmark.  "  It  seems 
to  be  from  Australia." 

She  slowly  tore  the  envelope  open  and  drew  out 
the  contents.  She  curiously  unfolded  a  long  and 
broad  sheet  of  paper  such  as  she  had  never  received 
before.  Up  in  the  left-hand  corner  she  read  in  neat, 
precise  little  letters,  "  Bolton  &  Bolton,  solicitors, 
Melbourne,  Australia."  The  paper  began  with  a 
formal  "Madame,"  in  a  cramped  hand,  and  as  it 
went  on  the  writing  grew  worse,  and  ended  in  a 
long  scrawl,  that  the  lady  took  to  be  the  law  firm's 
name  again.  It  was  all  hard  enough  to  make  out, 
but  some  of  the  words  were  clear  enough  to  awaken 
Mrs.  Ashbrooke's  intense  curiosity.  She  remained 
at  it  until  she  had  mastered  it  all.  Then,  pale  and 
trembling,  she  called  her  husband  and  said:  "I 
have  been  made  an  heiress  to  $25,000,  and  so,  too, 
has  each  of  my  two  sisters." 

"Indeed  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ashbrooke,  a  manu- 
facturer of  wall-paper,  and  for  several  years  asso- 
ciated with  Howell  &  Bourke.  "  Why  are  you  so 
pale?" 

"  Because  I  seem  to  have  received  it  out  of  the 
grave." 

The  story  that  the  letter  told  was  a  weird  ro- 
mance. Thirty  years  or  more  ago  Mrs.  Ashbrooke's 
father,  Henry  Deven,  was  the  American  Consul  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil.  He  had  in  his  employ  as  con- 
fidential clerk  or  agent,  George  W.  Anderson,  who 
had  been  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  drifted  to  South 
America.  Mr.  Deven  had  been  living  in  Brazil  for 
many  years,  and  had  acquired  a  large  estate.  Two 
daughters  were  born  to  him  there.  Before  the  one 
who  afterward  became  Mrs.  Ashbrooke  was  born, 
his  wife  sailed  for  home,  and  bis  latest  child  first 
saw  the  light  on  shipboard.  Mrs  Deven  bad  not 
been  at  home  a  month  when  she  received  advices 
that  her  husband  was  dead.  He  bad  been  sick  for 
a  few  days  only.  When  his  affairs  were  settled  up 
a  large  amount  of  money  was  found  to  be  missing. 
It  could  not  be  traced,  nor  the  amount  definitely 
determined,  though  it  was  known  that  a  few  days 
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before  his  death  Mr.  Deven  had  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  cash  on  hand.  Legal  inquiry  was  made, 
but  without  result.  The  estate  was  sold  out,  and 
the  matter  forgotten. 

Mrs.  Ashbrooke  heard  of  it  in  childhood,  but  it 
left  her  mind  years  ago.  She  heard  no  more  of  it 
again  until  the  letter  from  Australia  came.  The 
letter  recalled  it  all,  and  cleared  up  the  mystery. 
The  lawyers  wrote  that  they  had  been  the  solicitors 
of  George  W.  Ander.-on,  who  had  died  in  March 
of  this  year  in  a  hospital  at  Melbourne.  He  con- 
fessed when  dying  that  he  had  embezzled  $42,000 
intrusted  to  him  by  Consul  Deven.  After  Mr. 
Devon's  death  his  faithless  agent  wandered  rest- 
lessly over  the  earth.  He  wound  up  in  Australia. 
He  had  gone  into  the  gold-diggings  there,  and  made 
a  large  fortune  and  lost  it.  He  had  after  that  be- 
come the  owner  of  an  extensive  sheep  ranch.  He 
grew  rich  again  rapidly,  but  lost  heavily  in  spec- 
ulation. At  last  he  went  into  trade.  He  made 
money  more  slowly  now,  but  kept  what  he  earned, 
and  put  by  thousands. 

Age  and  privation  and  the  wear  of  wandering, 
however,  broke  down  his  health.  He  had  never 
married,  and  was  almost  friendless  in  a  far-off  land. 
He  grew  so  weak  and  ill  that  he  was  forced  against 
his  own  desire  to  enter  a  hospital.  His  nurse  here 
was  a  Sister  of  Charity.  She  was  an  Englishwoman, 
who  had  travelled  much  upon  her  mission  in  other 
lands.  She  was  the  embodiment  of  cheerful  meek- 
ness. She  talked  freely  and  hopefully  with  her' 
white-haired  patient  of  life  on  earth  and  the  life  be- 
yond the  grave.  She  seemed  to  him,  the  solicitors 
wrote,  to  be  the  only  friend  that  he  had  ever  known. 
He  watched  her  wander  in  her  black  gown  and 
wide  white  bonnet  among  the  sick  beds  till  his  old 
eyes  grew  weary.  He  asked  her  what  made  her  so 
cheerful  amidst  her  wearisome  tasks,  and  she  an- 
swered, "  Faith  and  hope."  He  added,  "  Charity." 
She  awakened  in  him  thoughts  of  religion.  At  his 
own  desire  a  clergyman  was  called  to  his  bedside 
after  a  time,  and  he  was  baptized  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  telling 
of  his  faults,  the  embezzlement  of  thirty  years  ago 
found  a  place.  The  priest  told  him  that  no  forgive- 
ness could  be  had  for  such  a  sin  until  he  had  made 
restitution  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  No  matter 
how  old  the  crime,  the  spiritual  director  said,  rep- 
aration must  be  done.  If  the  man  from  whom  the 
money  had  been  taken  were  dead,  his  children,  if 
living,  were,  as  his  natural  heirs,  entitled  to  the 
money.  The  penitent,  full  of  zeal,  said  that  he 
would  do  everything  required.  He  had  a  deed  of 
trust  drawn  up,  dividing  $75,000  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  man  whom  he  bad  wronged.  Two  men 
during  his  life  had  learned  of  the  embezzlement, 
but  had  never  spoken  of  it.  He  required,  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  payment  of  the  money 
under  the  trust,  that  the  fact  of  the  restitution  be 
published,  that  he  might  stand  confessed  before  the 


world,  and  his  memory  be  cleared  before  these  men. 
A  few  days  after  everything  had  been  arranged  he 
died,  and  his  solicitors,  in  earring  out  his  wishes, 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Ashbrooke. 

"Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Asbbrooke,  at  the  Girard 
House,  last  night, "  I  was  surprised  when  I  received 
that  strange  letter.  My  mother,  I  know,  had  cor- 
responded with  Mr.  Anderson  after  he  left  Brazil, 
though  she  never  suspected  that  he  had  wronged 
us.  He  had  kept  track  of  us  in  that  way,  no  doubt, 
though  the  correspondence  dropped  long  ago.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  prove  my  identity  before  I 
come  into  the  trust,  as  I  was  born  after  my  mother 
left  Brazil.  I  never  saw  him  ;  and  he  never  saw 
— indeed  hardly  heard  of  me. 

"There  were  only  three  children  altogether,  my 
two  sisters  and  myself,  and  Mr.  Anderson  had 
known  the  others  personally.  But  he  wished  to 
do  justice  among  us  all.  Of  course  I  shall  take 
the  necessary  legal  steps  at  once  to  show  who  I 
am.  The  solicitors  naturally  require  that  every- 
thing be  done  in  regular  order.  I  have  not  seen 
the  deed,  and  I  do  not  know  exactly  where  the 
property  is.  The  chief  points  of  the  instrument, 
however,  have  been  made  clear  to  me,  and  I  do  not 
apprehend  any  difficulty.  Mr.  Anderson's  will,  I 
learn,  has  been  placed  on  file  in  Melbourne.  I 
should  not  speak  of  the  matter  at  all,  except  that 
it  seems  to  have  been  hit  wish.  But  be  kind  to 
his  memory.  Do  not  say  more  than  is  necessary. 
Poor  man,  how  thorough  must  his  conversion  have 
been  ;  how  strong  his  faith  to  lend  him  the  cour- 
age to  do  these  noble  things  !" 

"  What  becomes  of  his  fortune  beyond  that  which 
he  has  left  to  you  and  your  sisters  ?  " 

"  Beyond  that  ?  There  was  no  more.  He  gave 
up  everything  for  justice'  sake."—  Philadelphia 
Times. 


Catholic  Notes. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  has 
recently  addressed  to  bis  clergy  and  people  a  series 
of  Pastoral  Letters  in  connection  with  the  decrees 
of  the  Sixth  Piovincial  Council  of  the  Province,  in 
which  the  rights  of  the  Church  and  the  duties  of 
pastors  and  the  laity  are  dwelt  upon  at  length. 
The  duty  of  Catholics  to  act  as  such  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, regardless  of  fear  or  favor,  is  clearly 
explained.  One  of  these  Pastorals,  commenting 
upon  St.  Thomas',  truly  says  that  "  a  slight  error 
in  principles  becomes  a  very  great  one  in  the  con- 
sequences deduced  therefrom.  The  history  of  all 
heresies  sbows  that  many— nay,  innumerable- 
evils  have  been  brought  upon  Catholic  society  from 
errors  which  at  the  first  view  appeal  ed  as  only  a 
less  accurate  exposition  of  truth."  The  study  of 
Christian  philosophy  is  urged  as  becoming- more 
and  more  necessary,  "because  of  the  increasing 
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audacity  of  the  enemies  of  religion,  who  not  only 
wish  to  bring  doubt  upon  the  best  proved  truths, 
but  deny  them  as  contrary  to  human  reason." 
Hence  the  necessity  of  educated  Catholic  youth 
being  able  to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  ground  which 
he  has  usurped.  Sound  Catholic  education  is  rec- 
ommended as  "a  rich  fountain  from  which  innu- 
merable blessings  are  to  flow  upon  society,  civil 
and  religious";  and  the  clergy  are  exhorted  to  see 
that  parents  are  frequently  reminded  of  their  duty 
to  their  children  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance. 

Of  the  press,  the  Pastoral  says— and  the  remarks 
will  apply  equally  well  in  the  United  States  : 

"  The  faithful  must  not  forget  that  every  non-Catho- 
lic publication  treating  of  religious  questions,  ex-pro- 
fesao,  is  strictly  forbidden.  Of  many  reasons,  we  may 
give  one.  In  these  publications,  whether  encouraging 
the  most  shameless  impiety,  or  religious  error,  Christian 
truth  is  disfigured,  oftentimes  misrepresented,  and  too 
often  most  unjustly  held  up  to  the  ridicule  of  the  reader. 
How  can  a  Christian  peruse  such  writings,  we  will  not 
say  without  danger,  but  even  without  a  blush?  Besides 
these  publications,  written  by  men  devoid  of  all  con- 
science, there  are  others  also  deserving  of  blame:  those 
newspapers  which  from  time  to  time  direct  their  poi- 
soned arrows  against  the  Church,  her  doctrines  or  her 
ceremonies,  or  else  against  holy  things  or  ecclesiastical 
persons.  One  day  it  is  a  whole  column,  the  next  a  short 
paragraph,  another  day  it  is  a  few  sentences  in  a  lead- 
ing article,  or  in  the  letter  of  some  correspondent.  You 
•can  generally  recognize  them  by  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  publish  a  scandalous  telegraphic  despatch, 
or  a  story  more  or  less  true,  that  may  turn  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Catholicity.  It  is  evident  that  such  newspa- 
pers are  out  of  place  in  a  Catholic  home,  and  that  to 
tolerate  them  there  is  a  great  imprudence." 


On  the  Feast  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor  a  large 
number  of  Catholics  from  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land, after  hearing  Mass  in  the  Church  of  St  Peter 
and  St.  Edward,  Palace  street,  Westminster,  vis- 
ited Westminster  Abbey,  and  prayed  at  the  tomb 
of  the  holy  King.  A  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  writes  as  follows  :  "  The  sight  was 
one  of  noteworthy  import  in  itself ;  and  was,  at  the 
least,  a  striking  testimony  to  the  liberality  of  the 
Cathedral  authorities.  It  is  suggestive  also  of  the 
.growth  of  the  Catholic  body  in  England  ;  for  the 
<jrowd  was  not  a  crowd,  but  a  succession  of  pilgrims 
to  the  shrine.  And  an  old  tradition  says,  that 
«s  the  Mass  was  abolished  in  England  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI,  so  it  will  be  restored  in  that  of 
Edward  VII.  Is  England  so  far  de-Protestantized 
that  this  prediction  has  a  probability  of  being 
realized  ?  The  crowd  of  Catholics  on  their  knees 
at  the  sbrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  the  Prot- 
estant Abbey  Church  of  Westminster  is  suggestive 
and  striking."  

Luther's  words  in  explanation  of  devotion  to  the 
-ed  Virgin  are  worth  quoting : 


"Mary  does  not  exist  to  be  a  goddess.  She  does 
nothing ;  God  does  all  things  We  ought  to  invoke  her 
that  God,  through  her  desire,  may  give  and  do  what  we 
pray  for;  just  as  the  other  saints,  too,  are  to  be  invoked, 
whilst  the  work  remains  entirely  God's.  (German 
Works  on  the  "  Magnificat,"  Part  VI,  fol.  27,  p.  6.) 

What  Luther's  own  feelings  were  about  this 
time  (1517)  may  be  gathered  from  a  sentence  of 
his  "  Postille  "  on  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady's  Nativity: 
u  Gladly  will  I  have  Mary  to  pray  for  me  ! "  The 
heresiarch's  own  words  may,  therefore,  sometimes 
come  in  useful  to  meet  the  arguments  of  his  fol- 
lowers.   

From  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  Colonization  Association  of  the  United 
States  we  learn  that,  notwithstanding  the  adverse 
seasons  for  the  past  two  years,  the  business  of  the 
Association  is  in  a  very  hopeful  condition.  On  ac- 
count of  the  failure  of  part  of  the  wheat  crop  in 
Minnesota,  an  extension  of  time  for  payments  has 
been  granted.  Although  the  first  few  years  are 
necessarily  a  period  of  struggle  in  a  new  country, 
and  especially  with  limited  means,  the  Nebraska 
colony  has  succeeded  and  prospered, — not  a  single 
case  of  failure  being  reported.  Even  in  Minne- 
sota, where  the  long-continued  rains  damaged  the 
wheat  crop,  during  the  last  season  especially,  the 
land  has  nearly  doubled  in  value. 

The  Association  has  under  advisement  the  es- 
tablishing of  a  Bureau  of  Information  at  Castle 
Garden,  New  York,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Rev.  Stephen  Byrne,  0.  S.  P.,  a  zealous  advo- 
cate of  the  colonization  scheme,  who  volunteers 
his  services  for  three  years.  The  object  of  this 
Bureau  is  to  aid  the  large  number  of  immigrants 
who  find  themselves  in  a  strange  land,  without 
friends,  perhaps  with  only  scanty  means,  and  who 
especially  need  advice  and  guidance  to  help  them 
find  homes  and  employment.  For  agriculturists 
the  fertile  prairies  of  the  West  are  wide  enough 
to  make  room  for  all.  With  perseverance  and  in- 
dustry the  colonists  cannot  fail,  even  though  suc- 
cess is  to  be  reached  through  a  little  hardship  in 
the  beginning.  

There  wa.-  a  brilliant  illumination  in  Rome  on 
the  night  of  the  7th  of  October,  the  Feast  of  the 
Rosary, — such  an  illumination  as  has  not  been  seen 
since  the  Pope  was  despoiled.  The  eagerness  of 
the  Roman  people  to  profess  their  love  and  confi- 
dence in  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  not  diminished. 


Some  days  before  death  surprised  him,  Cardinal 
Dechamps  had  written  the  first  words  of  his  Pas- 
toral for  Lent.  He  remarked  :  "  It  is  strange.  I 
was  fully  persuaded  that  I  should  write  no  more 
Pastorals,— that  the  one  of  last  year  was  the  last." 
The  subject  of  the  new  Pastoral  was  "  The  Cross."  It 
was  suggested  by  the  visit  of  a  Belgian,  who  had 
to  suffer  from  a  great  misfortune  in  his  family. 
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He  bad  said  to  the  Cardinal :  "  Your  Eminence,  I 
find  my  consolation  in  the  remembrance  of  a  ser- 
mon that  I  heard  you  preach  thirty- three  years  ago 
in  Naples,  the  subject  of  which  was  "  The  Cross," 
and  in  which  you  developed  the  following  ideas  : 
The  Cross  expiates  ;  the  Cross  merits  ;  the  Cross  ele- 
vates." After  the  departure  of  his  visitor,  Father 
Looyaard  remarked  to  the  Cardinal  that  if  after 
three  and  thirty  years  that  sermon  was  the  con- 
solation of  a  hardly- tried  man,  there  were,  doubt- 
less, many  others  that  would  also  find  their  conso- 
lation in  it.  "  The  subject  of  your  Pastoral  has  been 
chosen  for  you."  Cardinal  Dechamps  answered  : 
14  It  is  true :  a  good  Christian  should  die  on  the 
Cross  ;  without  that,  life  is  not  complete." 


The  works  of  Hendrik  Conscience  are  said  to 
have  been  translated  into  more  languages  than 
those  of  any  living  author. 


We  regret  to  learn  that  Dr.  Robert  Dwyer  Joyce, 
the  distinguished  poet,  whose  home  since  1866  had 
been  in  Boston,  died  recently  while  on  a  visit  to 
Dublin.  He  was  a  native  of  the  County  Limerick, 
and  will  be  remembered  by  all  Irishmen  as  "Fear- 
dana,"  the  patriotic  balladist  whose  lyrics  did  so 
much  to  stir  up  Irish  patriotism.  Before  coming 
to  this  country,  he  was  for  a  number  of  years  pro- 
fessor in  the  Catholic  college  at  Dublin.  While 
living  in  Boston  he  won,  by  his  two  epics  "  Dierdre  " 
and  "  Blanid,"  a  place  among  the  greatest  poets  of 
the  age.  

During  his  stay  in  England,  en  route  for  Rome, 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Seghers  delivered  an  inter- 
esting lecture  at  Greengate  on  the  Indian  missions 
of  Oregon,  Vancouver  Island,  and  Russian  Amer- 
ica. In  the  course  of  this  lecture  his  Grace  put  on 
the  fur  costume  which  he  is  obliged  to  wear  in 
winter,  especially  when  camping  out  in  the  snow  ; 
and  he  also  sang  the  weird  and  plaintive  chant  of 
an  Indian  song,  which  he  had  written  down  in 
music  as  the  Indians  sang  it,  and  which  eventually 
will  be  used  as  a  hymn  to  help  new  converts  to  re- 
member the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel.  "It  was 
impossible  to  say,"  adds  a  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Tablet,  "  which  was  more  to  be  admired,  the 
wonderful  progress  made  by  the  Church  in  those 
distant  lands,  or  the  modest,  humble  way  in  which 
this  great  apostle  of  the  Far  West  related  the  im- 
portant part  he  had  taken  in  it." 


The  ink-blot  on  the  walls  of  the  Wartburg 
chamber,  where  Luther  threw  the  ink-bottle  at 
the  devil  to  drive  him  away,  is  still  shown  to 
Lutheran  pilgrims,  who  regard  it  with  reverence. 
There  are,  however,  many  other  relics  of  Luther 
which  continue  to  be  esteemed  ;  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century  Professor  Goelz  pub- 
lished a  Latin  volume,  exclusively  devoted  to  the 


subject,  under  the  title  :  "  De  Reliquiis  Lutheri." 
The  widow  of  a  preacher  who  in  1820  was  pos- 
sessed of  Luther's  beer-jug,  sold  it  to  one  of  the 
Governments  of  Northern  Germany  for  a  yearly 
pension  of  $50,  —so  great  was  the  veneration  en- 
tertained for  a  characteristic  relic  of  the  reformer 
by  men  who  never  tire  of  objecting  to  the  honor 
which  Catholics  give  to  the  relics  of  martyrs  and 
other  saints  of  God  !  On  the  27ih  of  July,  1841, 
the  remains  of  the  so-called  Luther's- Buche—  a  tree 
under  which  Luther  often  sat — which  on  the  18th 
of  that  month  bad  been  thrown  down  by  a  frtorm, 
were  solemnly  brought  into  the  church  of  Stein- 
bach,  after  a  discourse  by  the  preacher,  and  amid 
the  singing  of  hymns  by  a  numerous  congrega- 
tion. In  the  Allgemeine  Anzeiger  of  August  5th 
appeared  the  following  interesting  announcement 
in  regard  to  the  Luther's- Buche  : 

"The  well-known  and  venerated  Luther' s-Buche  by 
Alteostein  and  Steinbach  was  on  the  18th  of  July,  this 
year,  thrown  down  by  a  storm.  The  fragments  of  this 
tree  have  been  presented  to  the  church  of  Steinbach, 
where  they  are  reverently  preserved.  Friends  and 
venerators  (verehrer)  of  the  Holy  Tree  (des  heiligfn 
Baumes)  can,  on  presenting  a  liberal  offering  to  the 
church  (gegen  eine  Vergueting  an  die  Kirche),  receive 
portions  of  this  tree,  by  addressing  letters,  postpaid,  to 
the  undersigned,  who  will  endeavor  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  each  one. 

"Steinbach,  Bade  Liebenstein,  July  the  27th,  1841. 
"F.  ORTMANN,  Pastor." 

Some  years  later  a  silver-gilt  ring  was  found  in 
the  street  before  the  gate  of  Zittau,  on  which  was 
the  inscription :  "  D.  Martino  Luthero  Catharina 
v.  Boren,  Oct.  31,  1525  "  The  marriage  ring  of 
Luther  and  his  Kathe.  The  advocate  Von  Ploetz 
bought  this  ring  of  the  finder,  and  preserved  it 
as  a  holy  relic,  which  is  still  exhibited  to  Luther's 
admirers.  

Switzerland  can  boast  of  giving  birth  not  only 
to  the  future  General  of  the  Jesuits,  Father  An- 
derledy,  but  also  to  the  actual  General  of  the  Re- 
demptorists.  The  Catholic  canton  of  Wallis,  in 
which  Father  Anderledy  was  born  (at  Bergenberg, 
near  Schlncht),  is  also  proud  of  having  given  to 
Switzerland  her  only  Cardinal,  Cardinal  Schinner. 
We  believe  that  Father  Anderledy,  among  his 
other  varied  acquirements,  is  a  perfect  master  of 
some  five  or  six  European  languages ;  and  among 
his  merits  may  reckon  that  of  having  founded  the 
once  famous  College  of  Maria  Laach,  as  well  as  its 
excellent  periodical,  the  Stimmen,  which  still  sur- 
vives.— London  Tablet. 


The  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Herbst  and  the  Rev.  John 
O'Meara,  both  of  the  diocese  of  Albany,  and  re- 
cently deceased,  are  recommended  to  the  prayers 
of  our  readers. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  Ave  Maria. 
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New  Publications. 

UNION.  An  Address  to  Philosophy  Students.  By 
T.  J.  O'Mahony,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L  ,  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy in  the  Foreign  Missionary  College  of  All  Hal- 
lows, Dnimcondra.  New  York:  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  & 
Co.,  Publishers,  No.  31  Barclay  street.  Price,  20  eta. 

This  essay  appears  in  a  neatly  gotten  up  pam- 
phlet of  some  thirty  pages.  As  its  title  indicates, 
it  is  an  address  delivered  by  the  author  to  his  stu- 
dents in  philosophy.  But  this  simple  heading  by 
no  means  reveals  the  character  of  the  work.  Some 
of  the  deepest  questions  in  philosophy  are  herein 
treated,  and  in  a  manner  to  command  the  atten- 
tion of  every  thoughtful  reader.  "  Union  "  is  the 
subject  of  the  Rev.  writer,  and  it  furnishes  the  oc- 
casion, well  profited  by,  for  a  masterly  treatise  on 
a  great  ontological  question — unity.  The  oneness 
which  nature  and  religion  manifest  in  their  works 
should  be  found  among  men.  Says  the  writer : 

"What  I  say  would  amount  to  this:  even  in  holding 
by  the  uniting  principle  of  your  intellectual  life,  what 
ought  to  be  most  dear  to  you— your  soul's  system  of 
reasoning,  your  inmost  being's  bond  of  union,  dread 
breaking  through  any  existing  bond  of  union  whatever, 
either  social  or  religious,  or  any  of  your  own  formed  ties 
of  friendship,  or  any  chance  link  of  good  fellowship — any 
mere  kindly  feeling.  For  that  means  love's  own  union, 
the  willing  union  of  the  heart.  And,  0  brothers,  sure 
that  is  above  everything!  It  is  called  living  in  union, 
the  union  of  loving  souls,  'keeping  the  unity  of  the 
•pint  in  the  bond  of  peace.'  That  is  the  real  union 
after  all;  for  it  is  the  living  union  which  is  the  term, 
the  ideal,  the  ultimate  meaning  of  all  uniting." 

The  following  beautiful  appeal  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen  merits  reproduction,  and  should  be 
read  everywhere  : 

"  More  than  most,  we  Celts  need  to  lay  this  truth  well 
to  heart.  More  than  most,  we  need  to  cherish,  by  pos- 
itive effort  to  foster  in  our  souls  this  spirit  of  living 
union,  to  realize  to  ourselves  its  beauty  and  its  good- 
ness and  its  greatness  as  a  power  for  good.  Ah!  Erin, 
it  is  all  too  true — 

"'....  Thy  silent  tear  never  shall  cease ; 
Erin!  thy  languid  smile  ne'er  shall  increase, 
Till  like  the  rainbow's  light 
Thy  various  tints  unite, 
And  form  in  Heaven's  sight 
One  arch  of  peace.' 

"  Well  said,  Moore!— that  is  the  true  specific,  that  is 
the  remedy  all-repairing  as  to  the  past,  all-preparing 
for  the  future.  No,  not  her  noisy  politicians,  not  her 
rude  lance-wielders,  but  you,  felt  poor  Erin's  pulse 
aright,  gentle  poet,  Moore!— her  own  Moore! — our 
own  Moore!  How  can  1  help  the  thought  of  you  and 
your  thoughts  thus  stealing  in  upon  me  now,  now  that 
the  thought  of  you  and  your  thoughts  is  uniting  in  the 
thought  of  one  another  and  their  common  bond  of 
union,  the  scattered  children  of  our  race  throughout  the 


world;  and  not  in  thought  alone,  but  in  heart  and  eonl: 
really  uniting  us  in  a  world-wide  interchange  of  words 
and  acts  of  brotherly  love;  and  with  us  in  a  manner 
uniting  millions  of  humanity's  best  touts,  nationally  in 
no  way  of  us,  yet  in  feeling  at  one  with  us  now,  heaitily 
sympathizing  with  us— with  our  past,  our  future,  our 
present  wants  and  woes!  Poor  Moore!  for  that  at  least 
he  always  worked  well,  be  bis  faults  otherwise  what 
they  may.  And  now  that  his  spirit  is  abroad,  it  works 
all  that  way  still.  Now  that  the  spirit  of  his  song  with 
renewed  life  shows  working  throughout  the  great  com- 
plex English-speaking  world,  it  clearly  works  but  as  a 
spirit  of  universal  union  :  and  of  true  union  too,  where 
it  may  be  found  for  all  without  the  least  wrong-doing, 
without  breaking  through  any  principle,  or  tampering 
with  any  sacred  tie." 

We  hope  that  this  pamphlet  will  meet  with  an 
extensive  circulation,  of  which  it  is  certainly  most 
deserving. 

THE  MONK'S  PROPHECY.    By  Attie  O'Brien.    And 
Other  Tales.    New  York:    Hickey  &  Co.,   "The 
Vatican  Library,"  11  Barclay  Street. 
A  collection  of  tales  that  may  be  read  by  the 
most  modest  without  a  blush,  and  by  the  mo<-t  re- 
ligions without  a  scruple.    "The  Monk's  Proph- 
ecy," if  we  do  not  mistake,  first  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  Father  Russell's  excellent  Irish  Monthly, 
so  famous  for  its  beautiful  stories.    We  hope  the 
"Vatican  Library"  may  include  many  like  vol- 
umes. Messrs..Hickey  &  Co.  have  conferred  a  great 
boon  on  Catholics  by  issuing  in  this  cheap  form 
so  much  good  and  interesting  reading. 

Considering  the  strenuous  efforts  made  by 

unchristian  art  to  vitiate  the  musical  atmosphere 
by  poisonous  productions,  it  is  consoling  to  see 
Catholic  musicians  devote  their  talent  to  foster 
good  taste  and  to  provide  desirable  compositions. 
Again  our  musical  store  has  been  enriched  by  a 
most  welcome  invoice  : 

1.  Requiem  and  Libera,  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor, 
and  bass,  with  organ  accompaniment.    Composed 
by  the  Rev.  A.  Lammel,  Director  of  the  Cathedral 
Chancel  Choir,  New  York.    The  style  is  in  har- 
mony with  its  object, — a  prayer,  strictly  liturgical, 
for  the  blessed  departed, — a  melancholy  but  suave 
feeling  impregnating  the  modulation  from  first  to 
last.    (Pustet&Co.    Price,  75  cts.) 

2.  Angelus  ad  Pastures,  a  Christmas  anthem, 
by  the  Rev.  P.  Lawrence,  C.  P.,  for  4  parts,  in  a 
simple  mode.    The  author,  inspired  by  the  consol- 
ing mystery  of  the  great  day,  has  reached  his  pro- 
posed standard.    The  anthem  is  easy,  sweet,  and 
thoroughly  religious. 

3.  "Altar  March."    By  the  same.    A  splendid 
march  for  the  organ.    Was  the  author  aware  of 
the  fact  that  in  composing  this  march  he  produced 
the  theme  for  a  beautiful  two-part  song,  strictly 
metrical  ?   Father  Lawrence's  compositions  thow 
the  true  artist  in  every  line.    (R.  A.  Sal  field,  12 
Bible  House,  New  York.) 
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The  Sculptor. 

HISEL  in  hand  stood  a  sculptor  boy, 
With  his  marble  block  before  him, 
And  his  face  lit  up  with  a  smile  of  joy 
As  an  angel  dream  passed  o'er  him. 
He  carved  it  then  on  the  yielding  stone, 

With  many  a  sharp  incision, 
With  Heaven's  own  light  the  sculptor  shone 
He  had  caught  the  angel  vision. 

Sculptors  of  life  are  we  as  we  stand 

With  our  souls  uncarved  before  us, 
Waiting  the  hour  when,  at  God's  command, 

Our  life's  dream  shall  pass  o'er  us. 
If  we  carve  it  then  on  the  yielding  stone, 

With  many  a  sharp  incision, 
Its  heavenly  beauty  shall  be  our  own  ; 

Our  lives  that  angel  vision." 


The  Story  of  the  Man  who  Wanted  to 
Die  and  Could  Not  Die. 

;N  the  summer  of  1860  Father 
Hennepin  landed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  near  the  bluffs 
where  Minneapolis  now  stands, 
and  rested  there  to  admire  the 
beauty  of  the  waterfall.  "This  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  spots  I  have 
seen  in  all  my  travels,"  he  said.  "  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua  has  heard  my  pray- 
•  ers ;  I  will  call  the  cataract  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
ithony." 

The  cool  waters  fell  fifty  feet  on  the  hot 
;  summer's  day.  The  soft,  friable  sandstone, 
•with  its  light  stratum  of  limestone,  over  which 
the  river  poured,  has  crumbled  away  since  then, 
4ind  we  see  now  only  a  series  of  beautiful  cas- 
cades where  the  waters  once  dashed  and  foamed, 
and  amber  mists  rose  in  the  summer  sunlight. 
The  falls  were  then  supposed  by  the  Indians 
to  be  a  deity's  palace.  The  Sioux  imagined 
their  god  lived  there,  and  that  he  sometimes 
appeared  to  them  in  a  material  form,  usually 
that  of  a  buffalo. 

Father  Henoepin  was  accompanied  by  two 
adventurers.  One  of  these  was  a  very  myste- 
rious man,  who  bore  the  name  of  Picard  du 
Gay,  but  whose  real  name  was  supposed  to  be 
Autoine  Auguel,  from  the  province  of  Picardy, 


in  France.  Hence  he  was  also  sometimes  called 
"  the  Picard." 

The  Picard  had  connected  himself  with 
Father  Hennepin 's  fortunes  in  a  strange  and 
romantic  way.  He  disappeared  at  one  time 
mysteriously,  and  it  was  reported  that  he  had 
joined  the  Sioux.  Evidently  he  was  not  of 
sound  mind,  as  will  afterwards  appear. 

After  resting  awhile,  the  resolute  explorers 
took  up  their  canoe  and  carried  it  past  the  falls. 
As  they  were  doing  so,  their  attention  was 
called  to  five  Indians  who  had  come  to  make 
offerings  to  their  god.  One  of  these  Indians 
climbed  into  an  oak  tree  near  the  principal 
fall,  and  hung  there  a  robe  of  beaver-skin,  leav- 
ing it  for  Oanktayhee,  as  the  deity  was  called. 

After  placing  their  canoe  in  position  near 
the  smooth- flowing  river,  Father  Hennepin 
and  one  of  his  companions  sought  rest  and 
food  near  an  Indian  lodge,  but  Antoine  Auguel 
joined  the  Indians  who  had  come  there  to  sac- 
rifice to  the  god. 

These  Indians  told  Antoine  of  Lake  Minne- 
tonka.  "  On  the  shore  of  the  lake,"  said  one, 
"  there  are  mounds  that  were  built  by  a  very 
ancient  people  who  inhabited  the  country  be- 
fore the  Indians ;  and,"  he  added,  "  a  hermit 
lives  among  them,  a  very  young  man,  who 
does  not  grow  old,  and  who  came  there  from 
the  unknown  lands." 

The  Picard  asked  the  Indians  to  conduct 
him  to  the  hermit's  abode.  They  consented 
to  do  so,  and  Antoine  left  Father  Hennepin, 
promising  to  return  on  the  following  day. 
When  he  returned,  next  day,  at  sunset,  he  was 
rebuked  by  Father  Hennepin  for  having  re- 
mained so  long,  and  was  asked  what  discov- 
eries he  had  made. 

"  Father  Hennepin,"  said  the  Picard, "  I  have 
met  the  most  mysterious  person  of  whom  I  have 
any  knowledge.  He  possesses  a  secret  more 
valuable  than  gold.  I  would  rather  own  it  than 
all  the  splendors  of  Versailles.  I  may  tell  you  of 
my  strange  adventure  some  day,  but  not  now." 

The  Picard  was  an  altered  man  from  that 
day.  He  talked  strangely,  and  at  night  he 
dreamed  strange  dreams.  His  ambition  for  ad- 
venture forsook  him.  At  times  he  would  be 
forgetful  of  the  things  around  him.  Then  his 
downcast  eyes  would  fill  with  a  strange  light. 
u  Fountains  !  fountains ! "  he  would  exclaim. 
"  We  must  have  fountains  or  die.  Die  ?  It 
maddens  me.  It  makes  my  brain  burn.  Oh, 
could  I  cool  it  in  that  fountain  ! " 
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One  day  the  Picard  Raid :  "  Father  Henne- 
pin,  even  you  must  die." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  priest,  sadly. 

"Suppose  you  were  to  discover  a  land  of 
mountains  whose  bases  were  gold.  What 
would  it  profit  you  if  you  are  to  die  ?" 

"  The  soul  will  not  die,"  said  the  priest.  "  We 
are  souls  clothed  in  the  flet>h.  We  shall  one 
day  lay  the  worn-out  garments  by.  There  is 
a  better  world  than  this." 

"  Then  to  what  purpose  is  all  this  peril  and 
adventure  ?  " 

"  For  the  Church." 

"Father  Hennepin,  I  never  wish  to  leave 
the  region  of  the  Sioux.  I  have  made  a  dis- 
covery here.  Fountains  !  Fountains ! — What 
was  I  saying  ? — fountains  !" 

Strange  indeed  was  the  life  that  these  ex- 
plorers lived  on  their  way  to  the  Wisconsin.  The 
Mississippi  flowed  calmly  on  its  way,  amid  a 
wilderness  of  green  groves  and  bright  flowers, 
woods  full  of  game,  bluffs  that  in  the  moon- 
light appeared  like  the  domes  and  pinnacles  of 
ruined  cathedrals  and  towers.  The  rocks  were 
lined  with  honeysuckles,  and  the  tender  leaves 
of  the  wild  grapevine  formed  beautiful  arbors 
here  and  there  along  the  banks. 

On  their  way,  the  explorers  met  another 
party  of  Indians,  who  told  them  that  they  had 
recently  seen  five  spirits,  meaning  white  men. 
These  proved  to  be  Daniel  du  LhnJb,  with  four 
other  Frenchmen.  The  Picard  confided  to  Du 
Lhut  (or  Du  Luth)  the  secret  he  had  learned  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Minuetonka.  Du  Lhut  was 
an  ambitious  man,  full  of  schemes  for  wealth, 
and  had  built  a  trad  ing-fort  on  Lake  Superior. 
He  laughed  at  the  Picard's  story. 

"Antoine  Auguel,"  he  said,  "you  are  dream- 
ing ;  your  mind  is  touched  ;  this  is  indeed  a 
region  of  mystery,  but  there  is  no  power  in  all 
the  Americas  so  mysterious  as  that." 

The  mysterious  story  that  Antoine  Auguel 
had  told  to  Du  Lhut  haunted  the  mind  of  this 
forest  adventurer.  One  evening,  at  a  meeting 
of  young  Chef  Coureurs  de  Bois  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior  he  chanced  to  say:  "The 
wonders  of  this  country  seem  to  be  without 
limit,  and  the  stories  that  the  Indians  tell  us 
are  stranger  than  anything  ever  heard  by  the 
Caliphs  of  Bagdad.  But  Antoine  Auguel,  the 
Picard,  once  confided  to  me  a  story  that  is 
more  remarkable  than  anything  of  which  I 
ever  heard  or  read." 

The  young  hunters  demanded  the  story. 


"Antoine  was  one  day  stopping  near  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony  when  he  met  some  Ind- 
ians who  had  come  to  sacrifice  to  the  heathen 
god  of  the  place.  They  told  him  of  a  lake 
some  miles  distant,  where,  they  said,  lived  a 
young  hermit  who  didn't  grow  old.  He  asked 
them  to  conduct  him  to  the  hermit's  lodge. 
They  led  him  to  a  beautiful  lake,  full  of  penin- 
sulas and  islands.  On  the  shores  there  were 
mounds,  and  among  these  mounds  Antoine  was 
surprised  to  find  a  young  and  exceedingly  hand- 
some Spanish  cavalier. 

Antoine  asked  :  "  Who  are  you  that  thus 
trespass  on  the  dominions  of  his  majesty  the 
King  of  France?" 

"  The  world  is  wide,"  answered  the  cavalier, 
in  French.  "  If  I  could  have  my  wish,  I  would 
not  trespass  upon  any  earthly  dominion,  but 
would  gladly  leave  this  burden  of  flesh  and  be 
with  my  wife  and  children,  whose  spirits  live 
in  more  blessed  spheres  than  this." 

"  You  seem  to  be  a  very  young  man." 

"  I  am  hundreds  of  years  old." 

"  How  can  that  be  P" 

"I  accompanied  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  to 
Porto  Rico.  I  was  then  thirty  years  old. 
Wben  De  Leon  resigned  the  office  of  Governor 
of  Porto  Rico  he  had  begun  to  grow  old. 
There  came  to  him  some  Indian  sages  who 
told  him  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth.  De  Leon 
never  discovered  the  fountain.  I  did." 

"  When,  and  where  ?  " 

u  Listen.  After  I  heard  the  story  of  the  sages 
I  continually  longed  to  plunge  into  the  waters 
of  that  gifted  fountain,  and  thus,  be  enabled  to 
live  forever  amid  the  noble  and  beautiful  scenes 
of  these  newly-discovered  lands.  I  left  De 
Leon  on  the  3d  of  April,  1512.  Ab  >ut  a  week 
before,  he  had  discovered  a  new  land  that  was 
wholly  covered  with  flowers.  He  took  posses- 
sion of  it  in  the  name  of  the  Castilian  sover- 
eigns, and  called  it  Florida.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  such  a  paradise  must  contain  the  fountain 
of  which  the  Indians  had  told,  and  I  resolved 
never  again  to  go  on  board  the  ships.  I  de- 
serted as  soon  as  I  could  separate  myself  from 
the  commander.  I  didn't  find  the  fountain  in 
that  flowery  land.  Then  I  began  to  wander. 
I  passed  along  the  coast,  first  towards  the  north, 
then  towards  the  south.  I  came  at  last  to  a  land 
full  of  ruins ;  it  was  beautiful  beyond  descrip- 
tion. It  seemed  to  have  been  the  home  of  the 
gods.  Fountains  were  there,  and  beautiful  tem- 
ples, under  the  tropic  trees.  I  bathed  in  the 
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fountains— I  bathed  in  every  fountain  I  met, 
and  I  dipped  myself  in  the  Fountain  of  Youth." 

"Where?" 

"  I  cannot  tell.  Nor  can  I  tell  which  of  the 
hundred  fountains  in  which  I  bathed  was  the 
magical  fountain.  One  of  them  was,  for  I  have 
never  grown  old.  Thirty  years  passed,  when 
I  saw  on  the  coast  a  Spanish  vessel.  I  hailed 
her,  and  was  taken  on  board.  I  returned  to 
Andalusia,  to  the  Guadalquiver.  My  wife  was 
old  and  wrinkled.  My  children  were,  seem- 
ingly, older  than  myself;  they  were  gray.  I 
told  them  my  story ;  they  treated  me  with  de- 
rision, and  forced  me  away  from  my  own  home. 
Then  one  by  one  they  died.  I  saw  the  grave 
open  again  and  again,  until  all  my  family  were 
gone.  I  longed  to  go  too.  But  I  didn't  grow 
old.  I  returned  to  America.  I  wished  to  flee 
from  my  native  land,  from  society,  from  the 
faces  of  men.  I  again  deserted,  and  ascended 
a  great  and  unknown  river.  I  left  my  canoe 
at  yonder  falls.  It  went  into  decay  a  hundred 
years  ago.  I  found  this  beautiful  lake  and 
these  green  mounds  in  summer-time.  I  was 
sure  society  would  never  find  me  here,  and  here 
I  built  my  lodge  and  live.  The  beautiful  sum- 
mers and  the  cold  winters  come  and  go,  but  I 
see  only  the  faces  of  the  red  men.  I  am  never 
hungry;  I  am  never  cold.  I  have  but  one 
wish  ;  it  haunts  me  continually ;  I  would  that 
I  could  die!" 

This  story  may  seem  incredible,  but  it  con- 
tains a  moral.  Having  obtained  his  impious 
wish,  which  he  thought  would  constitute  the 
sum  of  happiness,  this  man  was  far  unhappier 
than  before.  So  it  is  with  those  who  think 
worldly  honors  and  riches  constitute  happiness. 
Although  they  have  enough  to  supply  their 
wants,  with  no  worrying  cares,  they  are  not 
content ;  they  envy  those  who  possess  more 
of  the  world's  goods,  or  who  are  in  high  posi- 
tions. They  are  not  aware  that  the  merchant 
in  the  midst  of  his  wealth  has  no  time  to  en- 
joy it ;  they  possess  health  and  enjoy  the  fresh 
air  and  sunshine,  while  the  poor  merchant,  be- 
set with  cares,  is  dyspeptic  and  careworn,  a 
slave  to  his  business  from  morning  till  night, 
and  even  in  sleep  his  overstrung  nerves  will  al- 
low him  but  little  repose.  A  thousand  cares  op- 
press him,  sleeping  and  awake.  The  man  in  of- 
fice is  forever  tormented  with  the  thought  that 
some  adverse  stroke  of  fortune  will  oust  him, 
and  perhaps  take  from  him  his  means  of  liveli- 
hood, for  to  obtain  office  he  has  probably  sacri- 


ficed his  business  or  profession.  The  person  in 
sickness  or  poverty  instead  of  resigning  himself 
to  the  will  of  God,  forgets  that  thousands  of 
others  are  more  painfully  situated  than  himself, 
— forgets,  too,  that  this  sickness  or  poverty,  if 
borne  with  cheerful  resignation  to  the  will  of 
God,  will  bring  a  blessing  upon  himself  and  his 
children,  and  obtain  him  a  glorious  reward  in 
heaven.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  more  likely 
to  bring  a  blessing  upon  children  than  cheer- 
ful resignation  to  the  will  of  God  on  the  part 
of  parents,  especially  when  suffering  and  trials 
are  sent  them.  Perhaps  such  sufferings  have 
been  sent  for  this  very  purpose.  Who  knows? 

Many  go  to  great  trouble  to  prolong  their 
lives  for  a  few  fiVeting  years,  to  keep  life  in  a 
perishable  body,  but  they  do  nothing  for  their 
immortal  souls.  Everything  for  t he  body ;  noth- 
ing for  the  soul !  If  they  are  ailing,  of  the  day 
is  wet  or  cold,  they  make  this  an  excuse  to  stay 
from  Mass,  while  if  somebody  promised  them 
a  hundred  dollars  for  going  twice  as  far  they 
would  go  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  As 
if  the  Holy  Mass  were  not  a  thousandfold  more 
priceless  than  all  the  gold  in  the  world  ! 

Happiness  rests  in  contentment  with  our 
lot,  in  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  things ; 
and  this  measure  of  happiness  lies  within  the 
reach  of  everybody.  Don't  forget  this. 

In  a  future  number  of  THE  "AvE  MAKIA  " 
we  shall  give  another  story — this  time  a  true 
one — illustrating  the  folly  of  wishing  other 
than  as  God  wishes,  and  where  the  granting 
of  a  foolish  wish  nearly  proved  fatal. 


Bessie's  Conundrum. 


Little  Bessie,  a  bright  six- year-old,  went  with 
her  mother  for  the  first  time  to  the  Episcopal 
Church,  where  she  took  in  all  the  sights  and 
sounds  so  strange  and  new  to  her.  Returning, 
her  father  a«ked  where  she  had  been. 

"To  church — to  the  Catholic  Church,"  said 
Bessie. 

"  No,  no,  my  child,"  said  the  mother :  "  it 
was  the  Episcopal  Church." 

"  Why,  ma,  didn't  they  say, '  I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church'?"  " 

"Yes,  Bessie:  but  it  was  the  Episcopal 
Church." 

"  Well,  if  they  believe  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
why  don't  they  go  to  the  Catholic  Church  ?" 
said  the  child,  in  wonder.  And  the  mother  gave 
up  the  conuncjruni.— Ypsilanti  Sentinel, 
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The  Message  of  the  November  Wind. 


BT  KLRANOB  C.  DONNELLY. 


Tl|  RAPP'D  in  lonely  shadows  late, 

^y  (Bleak  November's  midnight  gloom,) 

As  I  kneel  beside  the  grate 

In  the  silent  sitting-room  : 
Down  the  chimney  moans  the  wind, 
Like  the  voice  of  souls  resign'd, 

Pleading  from  their  prison  thus, 

"  Pray  for  us  !  pray  for  us  ! 
Qentle  Christian,  watcher  kind, 

Pray  for  us  !  oh,  pray  for  us ! " 

n. 
Melt  mine  eyes  with  sudden  tears,— 

Old  familiar  tones  are  there : 
Dear  ones  (lost  in  other  years), 

Breathing  Purgatory's  prayer. 
-Thro'  my  fingers  pass  the  beads, 
Tender  heart,  responsive,  bleeds, 
As  the  wind,  all  tremulous 

" Pray  for  us  1  pray  for  us  I" 
(Seems  to  murmur).  "  Sore  our  needs, — 
Pray  for  us  1  oh,  pray  for  us ! " 


One  of  General  Israel  Putnam's  Lin- 
eal Descendants. 


BT   ARTHUR. 

8K  MAKE  this  indenture  in  the  famous  old 
BE  township  of  Pom  fret,  in  the  extreme  east 
of  Connecticut.  From  the  window  at 
which  I  sit  I  look  away  down  eastward  over  a 
scene  of  autumnal  beauty  that  gladdens  both 
eye  and  heart : — trusty  fields,  basking  restfully 
in  the  sun  after  having  yielded  their  goodly 


harvest  mete;  sturdy,  sheltering  elms,  that 
are  the  glory  of  Connecticut ;  firs  and  waving 
pines,  that  grace  the  historic  state-road  to  Bos- 
ton ;  and — remote — rustling  maples  and  beach- 
trees,  that  are  beginning  to  blush  at  the  advent 
of  the  sun  of  Indian  summer.  I  can  almost 
see  from  here  the  farm,  in  a  fi>ld  of  which  the 
doughty  Putnam  left  his  plough  to  grip  the 
sword  ;  while,  nearer  to  the  right,  is  the  glen, 
wherein  the  den,  from  which  he  hauled  the 
gnarling  wolf. — a  fact  the  hero-worshipping 
school-boy  reads  of  with  a  thrill  of  excitf  ment. 
My  host  is  to  the  manor  born,  a  gentleman  by 
instinct  as  much  as  by  goodly  parentage,  bris- 
tling with  activity,  and  as  much  in  earnest 
while  cracking  a  joke  or  carving  a  fowl  as  in 
passing  the  plate  on  Sunday,  as  senior  warden 
in  the  lovely  little  Episcopal  church  in  the 
village  of  the  township  ilk.  He  is  what  I 
would  call  a  happy  man,  mellowing  into  the 
seventies,  with  one  son  a  rising  minister  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Michigan— promotion  in 
prospective, — and  another  here  at  home,  strong, 
handsome,  loving,  to  inherit  and  cultivate  the 
ancestral  acres  after  his  demise.  And  the  host- 
ess ?  She  has  just  gone  upstairs  to  pray  ;  but 
I  promise  you  an  introduction  when  she  comes 
down. 

The  house  is  of  the  cottage  order,  evidently 
built  in  instalments.  A  broad  porch,  looking 
easterly,  first  attracts  the  eye  of  the  visitor  as 
he  approaches  up  the  road  ;  upon  it,  arm- 
chairs and  a  capacious  settee,  covered  with  a 
buffalo  robe.  Over  this  a  brace  of  antlers,  pen- 
dent from  which,  a  field-glass,  principal  duty 
of  which  is  to  help  bring  little  Rhode  Island 
out  there  to  a  visible  focus.  You  can  step  into 
the  library  from  the  porch.  Back  of  the  house, 
and  incorporated  therewith,  rises  a  pquare 
tower,  one  story  higher  than  the  residence. 
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Wide,  arched  windows  let  the  light  into  this 
tower ;  and  if  you  notice,  the  arches  on  the 
north  side  are  ornamented  with  a  cross,  those 
on  the  south,  with — a  shamrock  !  If  the  low- 
ing of  well-fed  kine,  the  neighing  and  tramp- 
ing of  horses  in  the  stable,  the  self-complacent 
grunts  emanating  from  the  porkers'  quarters, 
and  the  clucking  attendant  upon  successful 
incubation  may  be  accepted  as  evidence  of 
thrift,  my  host  is  a  prosperous  farmer. 

Let  us  enter  the  house,  say  through  the 
dining-room.  Its  walls  are  hung  with  photo- 
graphic productions  of  Thorwaldsen's  Four 
Stages  of  Life,  a  pastoral  scene,  arid  an  engrav- 
ing of  Herring's  Scene  in  the  Blacksmith's 
Shop.  An  old-fashioned  f-ideboard,  decked  with 
glass  and  quaint  china.  As  chimney-pieces 
figure  another  pair  of  spreading  antlers,  and, 
underneath,  on  the  mantel,  enshrined  in  a 
bower  of  oat-stalks  and  field  flowers,  a  Lit- 
tle Augustus,  chiselled  from  C«rrara  marble. 
Flanking  the  bower,  a  bronze  Roman  lamp 
and  a  stufivd  bird.  Over  the  sliding  window 
communicating  with  the  kitchen  is  the  legend. 
Pnncm  nostrum  quotidinniim  da  nobis  hodie 
Smacks  of  Rom°,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  In  a  room  ad- 
joining the  dining-room  stands  an  old  square 
piano,  a  representative  of  half  a  century  ago : 
over  it  hangs  a  portrait  of  General  Israel  Put- 
nam, great  grandfather  of  my  hostess.  For. 
be  it  known  that  General  L°muel  Grosvenor. 
companion  in  arms  of  Putnam,  married  the  lat- 
ter's  eldest,  daughter,  who  became  the  mother 
of  Lemuel  Putnam  Gro«venor,  who  was  the 
father  of  Miss  Clara  Grosvenor — now  Mrs. 

T ,  and  subject  of  this  sketch.     The  first 

object  that  greets  the  eye  as  you  enter  the 
library  is  a  large  crucifix,  the  chief  ornament 
of  the  side-table.  On  one  side  of  it  is  a  bronze 
statuette  of  the  thaumaturgic  Anthony  of 
Padua  ;  on  the  other,  a  photograph  of  the  late 
venerable  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia.  On  the 
wall  are  two  brackets  in  the  Swiss  style,  which 
support  respectively  statuettes7  of  our  Lady 
and  St.  Joseph.  High  up.  a  picture  of  the 
penitent  Magdalen  :  and.  still  higher,  a  photo- 
graph of  Raphael's  Madonna  of  Foliarno. 
Smack's  of  Catholicism,  n'est-ce  p«s  ?  0?er 
the  fireplace  are  an  engraving1  of  Millais's^w- 
gelvs,  our  Blessed  Lady  with  St.  John,  and 
St.  Augustine  with  his  mother  St.  Monica. — a 
picture  very  dear  to  the  lady  of  this  house,  for 
a  reason  which  will  be  given  anon.  'Twixt 
the  north  window  and  one  of  the  bookshelves 


hangs  the  crest  of  the  Grosvenor  family, — a 
blue  shield  enclosing  a  f-heaf  of  wheat,  sur- 
mounted by  a  hound  courant,  and  flanked  by 
two  hounds  rampant.  The  motto  is  worth  the 
copying,  and  reads,  Nobilifatis  virtus,  won 
sfetnma  character.  The  Latin  of  the  legend 
might  be  improved,  but  the  sentiment,  "Char- 
acter, not  pedigree,  is  virtue,"  is  superbly  char- 
acteristic. To  be  brief,  this  cozv  little  library 
with  its  bookcases  bulging  with  Catholic  books, 
its  walls  decorated  with  Catholic  pictures,  its 
shelves  and  tables  laden  with  objects  of  Cath- 
olic art,  phows  not  only  the  existence  in  the 
house,  but  the  palpable  living  effect,  of  a  Cath- 
olic influence,  a  Catholic  spirit. 

Come,  let  me  introduce  you.  We  mount  a 
flight  of  stairs.  On  the  landing,  more  Catho- 
lic pictures.  If  you  peep  into  that  room,  the 
second  on  the  left,  you  will  see  more  Catholic- 
ity,— Jesus  and  Mary  there,  the  celebrated  twin 
pictures  of  ftuido  Reni.  the  Eire  Homo,  and 
the  Mater  Dolorosa.  Excelsior!  We  are  leav- 
ing the  inhabited  part  of  the  house,  and  getting 
towards  the  tower  mentioned  above.  It  is  very 
qniet.  A  heavy  carpet  mufilj8  the  sound  of 
our  feet  on  the  stairs.  Here  we  are  on  another 
landing.  A  door,  and — as  I  live — hanging 
thereby,  an  old-fashioned  holy-water  font,  such 
as  hung  at  the  door  of  my  room  in  my  Alma 
Mater  in  Rome  !  The  door  is  unlocked.  We 
open  and  enter.  uPut  off  the  shoes  from  thy 
feet;  for  the  place  whereon  thou  treadest  is 
holy  ground.  Yea.  down  on  thy  knees  !  for 
there,  enshrined  in  that  little  tabernacle  upon 
which  the  light  of  the  pendent  lamp  centres 
like  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  a  diamond,  is  Jesus, 
Re  who  said  Verbo  operative,  "This  is  My 
Body!"  It  is  a  pretty  little  oratory,  about 
twelve  feet  square.  The  wainscoting  is  in  the 
heavy  native  oak  of  Connecticut.  The  altar, 
a  gem  of  beautiful  simplicity,  is  made  of  the 
hard  native  oak  of  Connecticut.  The  altar  ap- 
pointments are  severely  simple,  but  elegant. 
You  would  imagine  yourself  in  one  of  those 
private  oratories  one  sees  in  old  Rome  itself. 
On  the  Epistle  side  hangs  a  tablet — ah  !  how 
well  I  know  the  handwriting,  for  it  is  my  own  ! 
It  reads  (translated  from  the  Latin) :  "Most 

Holy  Father :— Clara  T ,  frrm  the  Dir  ce«e 

of  Hartford,  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  a  convert  from  Episcopalianism  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Faith,  and  whose  husband 
and  two  sons  still  remain  in  the  errors  of  the 
aforesaid  sect, — yea  more,  one  of  these  is  a  min- 
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fster, — prostrate  at  the  feet  of  thy  Holiness, 
most  humbly  asks  thy  Apostolic  Benediction 
for  herself,  and  thy  commiseration  and  prayers 
for  the  aforesaid,  her  dear  ones,  that  the  light 
of  faith  may  shine  upon  them."  To  this  petition 
Pius  IX,  of  glorious  memory,  subscribed,  in 
his  own  ha  ad,  as  follows:  "Die  17  Januarii, 
1875.  Djminus  vos  benedicat.  Venite  ad  Me 
omnes  qui  laboratis  in  tenebris,  et  lumen  vobis 
dabj,dicit  Djminus.  Pius  PP.  IX,"— "May 
the  Lord  bless  you.  Gome  to  Me  all  ye  that 
labor  in  darkness,  and  I  will  give  you  light, 
saith  the  Lord.11  A  corresponding  tablet  on  the 
Gospel  side  of  the  altar  represents  a  petition  to 
the  Holy  Father  for  the  privilege  of  having  a 
chapel  in  the  house.  It  was  granted  ;  and  on 
the  21  day  of  November,  1876,  the  chapel  was 
dedicated  and  consecrated  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus  by  the  late  lamented  Bishop  Galberry, 
of  Hartford. 

On  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  the  Feast  of 
the  Dedication  of  the  Lateran  Basilica  in  Rome, 
the  first  Mass  was  said  in  the  oratory.  That 
was  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  at  this  old 
farm.  Could  anything  be  more  beautiful  aud 
pertinent  than  the  Gospel  which  was  read  in 
the  Mass  of  that  day  ?  "At  that  time,  Jesus 
entering  in,  walked  through  Jericho.  And,  be- 
hold, there  was  a  man  named  Zachaeus,  who 
was  the  chief  of  the  Publicans,  and  he  was 
rich  ;  and  he  sought  to  see  Jesus  who  He  was, 
and  He  could  not  for  the  crowd,  because  he 
was  low  of  stature.  And  running  before,  he 
climbed  up  into  a  sycamore  tree  that  he  might 
see  Him,  for  He  was  to  pass  that  way.  Aud 
when  Jesus  was  come  to  the  place,  looking  up, 
He  saw  him,  and  said  to  him  :  Zachaeus,  make 
haste  and  come  down,  for  this  day  I  must  abide 
in  thy  house.  .  .  .  Jesus  said  to  him,  This  day  is 
salvation  come  to  this  house;  because  he  also  is 
a  sou  of  Abraham." 

Of  a  surety  has  salvation  come  to  this 
house.  Oa  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady's  Nativ- 
ity, I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  serving 
Mass  in  the  little  oratory.  The  hired  help 
of  the  house  and  a  few  Catholic  neighbors 
confessed  and  communicated.  Hardly  a  day 
passes  but  some  one  drops  in  to  pay  our 
Lord  a  visit ;  not  an  hour  of  the  day  of  which 
He  does  not  get  a  portion  from  the  mistress  of 
the  house.  Ah  !  here  she  comes, — a  portly, 
genial  old  lady,  a  smile  of  sweet  serenity  irra- 
diating her  pleasing  countenance,  her  bright 
blue  eyes  dancing  with  pleasure  at  seeing  you, 


and  her  arms  outstretched  to  welcome  you  1 
Her  vigils  in  the  little  sanctuary  above,  far 
from  fixing  the  features  in  that  rigidity  which 
people  of  the  world  are  apt  to  associate  with 
asceticism,  have  softened  and  mellowed,  so  to 
speak,  every  line  thereof.  The  silvery  hairs 
alone  and  a  gravity  of  carriage  betoken  old  age. 
Her  every  word  shows  inborn  refinement  and 
mental  culture, — a  culture  began  nearly  three- 
score years  ago  in  Boston,  and  continued  to 
this  day.  Twenty-five  years  ago  she  was  known 
in  Protestant  reading  circles  as  the  gifted  au- 
thoress of  "The  Rector  of  Moreland,"  and 
"The  Chapel  of  St.  Mary."  In  this  last  work 
she  displayed  a  thoroughly  Protestant  rancor 
against  Catholicism,  with  a  generous  admixt- 
ure of  true  blue  Puritan  bigotry.  Withal,  she 
was  not  a  happy,  confident  Congregationalist, 
— for  as  such  she  was  born  and  bred.  Being 
an  assiduous  reader,  she  became  a  thinker,  and 
it  was  but  natural  that  the  absurdities  of  Con- 
gregationalism (Presbyterianism)  should  be- 
come manifest.  She  went  over  to  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church.  She  made  what  they 
call  a  ''good  church-member";  played  the  or- 
gan in  the  little  church  on  the  hill  up  there, 
headed  all  the  charity  lists,  gave  religious  teas, 
expounded  the  catechism,  entertained  the  do- 
minies, and  moved  as  dictatrix  in  the  "best 
circles."  But  the  very  fact  of  her  being  a  thor- 
ough-going Episcopalian  was  bad  for  her  or- 
thodoxy, in  the  Protestant  sense.  She  would 
think  and  speculate.  Some  discrepancies  of 
the  ritual  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the 
spirit,  much  less  the  letters  of  the  Nine  and 
Thirty  Articles.  She  began  to  doubt,  and  plied 
her  clerical  friends  almost  to  distraction  with 
questions.  To  use  the  expression  of  old  Omar 
Kay  am,  in  his  "  Rubayyat,"  she  "  came  out  by 
the  same  door  she  went  in,"  receiving  but  chaff 
in  reply.  She  had  observed  that  one  particu- 
lar clergyman  while  saying  the  Apostles1 
Creed  used  to  recite,  "  He  descended  to  the  abode 
of  the  departed  spirits,"  instead  of,  "  He  de- 
scended into  hell."  She  questioned  a  Protes- 
tant bishop  on  the  dogmatic  propriety  of  such 
an  alteration.  His  answer  was  queer, — in  ef- 
fect, that  if  such  an  alteration  were  made  in 
the  Nicene  Creed  he  would  not  stay  another 
day  in  the  church.  Other  dogmatic  questions 
vexed  her  to  the  point  of  serious  illness.  The 
same  Protestant  divine  told  her,  at  last,  that 
what  she  sought  could  only  be  found  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and,  without  any 
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more  ado,  she  followed  her  conscience,  left  hus- 
band, children  and  friends  in  their  little  church 
on  the  hill-side,  and  threw  herself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  arms  of  dear  old  Mother  Church. 
Bishop  MucFarland,  of  Hartford,  baptized  and 
confirmed  her  in  the  year  1864.  Her  former 
friends  and  co-religionists  ostracized  her  from 
society ;  her  husband  and  sons  alone  honored 
and  loved  her.  From  the  day  of  her  baptism 
to  the  present  time  she  has  been  very  happy. 
That  she  is  not  perfectly  happy  is  natural  here 
below,  and  peculiarly  so  in  her  case;  some- 
thing to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  she  took 
the  name  of  Monica  in  baptism.  u  That  the 
light  of  faith  may  shine  upon  the  aforesaid, 
her  dear  ones,"  is  now  her  only  desire,  and  the 
object  of  her  prayers.  You  understand  now 
why  the  picture  of  Saint  Augustine  and  his 
mother  St.  Monica,  on  the  mantel  in  the  li- 
brary, is  so  dear  to  her.  May  her  prayers  be 
heard ! 

Since  her  conversion  she  has  written  a  Cath- 
olic novel  entitled  "  Hawthornedean,"  and  has 
contributed  occasionally  to  Catholic  periodi- 
cals. In  1874  she  went  to  Rome,  accompanied 
by  her  husband.  When  the  Jubilee  of  1875 
was  proclaimed  by  Pope  Pius  IX,  she  made 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  "Seven  Basilicas'1  of 
Rome,  and  who  more  suited  to  accompany  her 
than  her  devoted  husband  ?  I  have  seen  the 
two,  time  and  again,  visiting  the  churches  of 
Rome.  With  what  unassuming  chivalry  he 
held  the  door  open  for  her  to  pass  in  !  How 
reverently  he  dipped  his  fingers  in  the  holy- 
water  font  and  extended  them  to  her !  How 
manly  he  looked  as  he  knelt  beside  her  in  the 
presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament — did  this 
senior  warden  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Pomfret !  Oftentimes,  while  intent  on  getting 
the  exact  measurement  of  a  ruin — in  rods,  feet 
and  inches — as  becomes  a  practical  man  from 
Connecticut,  he  would  miss  her  from  his  side. 
He  would  evince  no  alarm,  but  make  for  the 
nearest  church,  and  right  straight  for  the  altar 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  "  Clara  was  sure  to 
be  there," — and  there  she  is  now  ! 


WHICH  of  the  dead  have  avoided  hell  ? 
Those,  and  those  only,  who  on  earth  took  up 
their  cross,  and  took  it  up  daily,  and  so,  and 
only  so,  and  always  so,  have  followed  Christ. 

WE  die  at  any  moment ;  and  when  we  die, 
we  die  as  we  are. — Faber. 


Episodes  of  Lourdes. 


BY   HENRY   LASSERRE. 


THE  MIRACLE  OP  THE  ASSUMPTION. 
(CONCLUSION.) 

XXXIX. 

Mgr.  Perraud,  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  knew 
the  dispositions  and  humble  wishes  of  his  priest. 
On  Friday,  September  the  25ih,  the  Abbe"  de 
Musy  was  summoned  to  the  episcopal  resi- 
dence. He  returned  from  his  interview  with 
the  Bishop  deeply  moved.  What  had  passed 
between  them  ?  A  letter  from  the  Bishop, 
dated  the  following  day,  and  addressed  to  the 
cured  priest,  will  inform  us  : 

EPISCOPAL  RESIDENCE,  AUTUS, 

September  27,  1874. 

DEAR  FATHRR  : — I  have  most  conscientiously  ac- 
quitted myself  of  the  promise  which  I  made  to  you  on 
last  Friday.  I  repeated  before  my  council  all  the  ob- 
jections you  presented  to  me  ;  and  although  my  jury 
forbade  it,  I  constituted  myself  the  advocate  of  your 
cause.  But  I  have  lost  the  case.  The  Bishop's  coun- 
cil, more  capable  than  I  of  deciding  such  a  question, 
have  declared  that  M.  1'Abbe  de  Musy,  whose  filial 
obedience  to  his  Bishop  they  know,  must  bow  his  head 
beneath  the  yoke. 

1  have  therefore  decided  to  entrust  you  with  the  pariah 
of  Chagny,  and  I  shall  be  careful  to  give  you  a  good 
assistant. 

If  I  cause  you  any  trouble,  dear  Father,  you  will  be 
so  good  as  to  pardon  me.    Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  will,  I 
hope,  justify  the  choice  we  have  made. 
Accept  my  kindest  regards  in  our  Lord, 
4*  ADOLPH-LOUIS, 

BISHOP  OF  AUTUN. 

This  letter  produced  the  greatest  excitement, 
and  called  forth  the  most  varied  expressions  of 
feeling,  in  the  patriarchal  family  of  Digoine. 
The  father,  who  perhaps  feared  that  the  posi- 
tion of  chaplain  to  a  convent  meant  the  first 
step  to  the  religious  life,  received  with  great 
satisfaction  the  decision  of  the  Bishop.  So,  too, 
with  Humbert,  who  saw  in  this  appointment  to 
one  of  the  most  responsible  positions  in  the 
diocese  a  testimony  of  high  esteem  for  the  vir- 
tues and  capabilities  of  his  brother. 

But  very  different  were  the  reflections  of 
Madame  de  Musy  and  her  son  Victor.  At  first 
both  were  troubled  :  the  priest,  by  the  thought 
of  his  own  incapacity ;  the  mqther,  by  the 
prospect  of  separation  from  her  son.  The  four- 
teen months  that  had  just  passed  had  been  for 
Madame  de  Musy  a  most  delightful  oasis  in 
the  desert  of  life.  She  had  enjoyed  a  sweet  con- 
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tentment  and  repose  in  this  existence  with  her 
son  restored  to  life,  now  become  her  confessor 
and  (spiritual  Father. 

For  a  moment  the  valiant  woman  neemed  to 
waver.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment;  after 
a  short  time  of  trouble  and  interior  struggle, 
self  was  conquered,  and  a  new  palm  of  victory 
gained.  The  valiant  Christian  woman  aroused 
the  courage  of  her  ton,  who  was  almost  pros- 
trated by  a  feeling  of  madness.  She  repeated 
to  him  that  expression  which  has  made  paints 
and  heroes  and  martyrs :  God  wills  it! 

"  Yes,  Victor,"  she  Paid,  "  God  wills  it.  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  has  cured  you,  not  for  rest  but 
for  labor ;  to  labor,  not  for  me  nor  for  your- 
self, but  for  these  souls  now  entrusted  to  you. 
She  sends  you  to  them.  She  will  give  you 
strength." 

Thus  spoke  the  Christian  mother,  filling  the 
heart  of  the  son  with  the  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments which  animated  her  own.  She  had 
nourished  him  in  his  infancy  with  the  milk  of 
her  breast ;  now  she  fed  him  with  the  coura- 
geous feelings  of  her  soul. 

During  all  this  time,  Mile.  Genevieve  was 
absent  from  Digoine.  It  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  cite  here  a  letter  which  her  brother 
wrote  to  her,  and  which  gives  an  insight  into 
the  admirable  character  of  his  nature. 

MY  DEAR  SISTER  : — 1  have  again  called  upon  the 
Bishop.  He  received  me  very  kindly.  I  spoke  to  him 
of  myself  with  a  frankness  which  restored  peace  to  my 
troubled  heart  But  both  bis  council  and  himself  were 
resolutely  fixed  upon  placing  me  at  Chagny. 

I  clearly  see  that  this  nomination  is  the  work  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  it.  Oar 
Heavenly  Mother  wishes  to  try  my  faith  and  my  heart. 
1  am  hers  to  do  all  that  she  desires.  Humiliation  as 
well  as  honor,  peace  or  trouble,  joy  or  suffering,— I 
must  be  ready  for  all. 

All — the  Bishop,  the  parishioners,  the  fifteen  pastors 
of  my  canton,  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  the  civil  author- 
ities— expect  from  me  nothing  less  than  sanctity.  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  has  left  my  bark  in  mid-ocean.  She 
alone  can  guide  me  into  port.  My  trust  in  her  must  be 
blind  and  unlimited.  How  happy  shall  I  be  if,  through 
my  confidence  in  her,  I  succeed  in  accomplishing  the 
good  that  I  should  do! 

Mother  seems  satisfied  ;  father  is  perfectly  content, 
and  Humbert  is  delighted  at  the  esteem  shown  me. 
And  you — what  do  you  think  of  this  terrible  affair  ? 

Chagny  is  a  parish  of  4,400  souls.  They  have  a  very 
poor  church,  a  miserable  presbytery,  with  no  garden 
attached.  The  position  is  difficult  and  painful.  Mary 
Immaculate  has  done  me  great  honor  in  placing  me 
there,  in  spite  of  my  incapacity,  and  perhaps  on  account 
of  it.  She  will  draw  good  from  it.  I  am  under  her 
protection.  Adieu,  dear  sister. 


XL. 

The  Government  formalities  which  attend 
the  nomination  of  the  Cure*  of  a  canton  occupy 
two  or  three  months  ;  and  so  it  was  only  on 
the  17th  of  the  January  following  that  the  in- 
stallation of  the  A bt  6  de  Musy  took  place  ia 
the  church  of  Chagny. 

The  Pro- Vicar  of  the  Bishop,  the  Abbe"  Gar- 
dette,  archpriest  of  St.  Vincent's  at  Chalon, 
presided  at  the  installation,  representing  hi* 
Lordship,  who  was  ill  at  the  time.  In  his  dis- 
course he  described  the  Catholic  pastor  truly 
sent  by  God.  " This  priest,"  he  said, ''comes 
amongst  you  adorned  with  the  aureole  of  a 
miracle.  It  is  not  without  design  that  God 
works  miracles  ;  it  is  not  a  grace  accorded  to 
an  ordinary  soul,  but  to  a  soul  that  has  mer- 
ited it  by  the  sanctity  of  its  past  life,  and  one 
destined  by  Providence  for  great  things."  * 

The  Able1  de  Musy,  in  his  turn,  ascended 
the  steps  of  the  pulpit.  He  knelt  and  prayed 
for  a  few  moments,  then  turned  towards  the 
people  who  were  now  his  spiritual  children, 
his  countenance  revealing  the  deepest  emotion. 

"You  have  just  heard,"  he  said,  "the  words 
of  a  pious  and  learned  priest  sketching  for  you 
the  portrait  of  the  true  priest, — the  pastor  of 
souls  according  to  God's  own  Heart.  In  all 
the  sincerity  of  my  soul  I  have  promised  to  try 
and  be  such  a  priest.  I  have  promised  it  to  our 
Lord  and  His  Blessed  Mother. 

"Contrary  to  all  human  foresight,  I  have 
been  sent  amongst  }ou,  and  from  this  moment 
you  behold  me  charged  with  the  care  of  your 
souls.  I  have  never  before  exercised  the  sacred 
ministry.  For  twenty  years  I  was  an  invalid, 
and  almost  without  the  use  of  my  eyes.  For 


*  Semaine  Religitu*e,  Jan.  30,  1875. 

In  citing  these  words,  undoubtedly  true  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  we 
do  not  accept  them  unreservedly,  or  as  possessing  the 
character  of  a  general  principle.  A  miracle  does  not 
imply  holiness  in  the  person  who  is  the  object  of  it.  It 
is  sometimes  performed  in  favor  of  certain  souls  sleep- 
ing in  tepidity  or  plunged  in  sin,  and  of  themselves 
very  unworthy  of  such  a  grace.  The  author  of  this  book, 
himself  the  subject  of  a  miraculous  cure,  can  only  con- 
sider himself  as  an  example  of  the  fact  that  God  works 
miracles  not  only  for  the  just,  but  also  in  favor  of  sin- 
ners. That  He  works  them,  too,  even  for  infidels  and 
pagans,  we  have  as  instances  the  case  of  the  blasphemer 
Macary  suddenly  cured  at  Lavaur,  and  the  Turks  at  Con- 
stantinople, such  vast  nunib-Ts  of  whom  have  been 
cured  in  these  latter  days  at  the  sanctuary  erected  in 
that  city  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 
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eleven  years  I  was  deprived  of  the  happiness 
of  offering  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
The  voice  which  you  new  hear  was  lost  for 
many  years.  Reigned  to  my.  condition,  I  nei- 
ther hoped  nor  asked  for  a  cure.  Others  asked 
it  for  me,  and  almost  constrained  me  to  pray 
for  it.  And  Oar  Lady  of  Lourdes  deigned  to 
obtain  it  for  me. 

"This  signal  favor  I  received  with  joy  from 
our  Heavenly  Mother,  and  every  day  I  thank 
her  for  it.  But,  my  brethren,  it  is  for  your 
sake  that  she  has  granted  it  to  me, — for  you 
who  are  and  shall  ever  be  my  first  and  dearest 
care.  To  you  I  shall  devote  all  that  I  have, — 
my  days  and  my  nights,  the  health  and  strength 
restored  to  me  at  the  Grotto  of  Lourdes.  I 
have  given  up  home  and  friends,  the  ministry 
of  a  mission  which  I  loved, — all  for  you.  And  I 
have  done  this  with  joy.  I  have  put  my  hands 
to  the  plough  ;  I  do  not  look  back,  neither  do  I 
look  forward,  but  to  the  great  work  now  before 
me  in  behalf  of  your  souls,  and  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  I  count  on  the  assistance 
of  Mary.  No,  no !  Thank  God,  I  do  not  depend 
upon  myself.  It  is  for  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  to 
continue  her  miracle.  It  is  she,  Mary  Immac- 
ulate, who  will  guide  and  direct  this  parish.  It 
is  my  desire  that  she  be  specially  venerated 
and  loved  among  you, — that  she  be  here  our 
Queen.  Yes,  my  dear  brethren,  give  your  hearts 
to  her,  and  ever  have  a  filial  devotion  towards 
her.  And  she  will  complete  here,  for  the  good 
of  your  souls,  the  work  which  she  commenced 
at  Lourdes. 

"  Every  day  I  shall  pray  to  her  for  you.  I 
shall  pray  for  you — the  aged — whose  locks  are 
whitened  by  years,  who  are  nearing  the  heav- 
enly Paradise,  that  the  evening  of  your  life  may 
be  prolonged  and  made  happy,  and,  when  the 
last  hour  arrives,  that  she  may  assist  you  and 
open  for  you  the  gates  of  heaven.  I  shall  pray 
to  her  for  you  who  are  now  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  who  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  hard 
labor,  and  who  have  so  often  to  meet  with 
sorrows  and  trials,  that  she  may  help,  comfort 
and  direct  you.  I  shall  pray  to  her  for  you, 
young  men,  who  are  exposed  to  the  storms 
and  temptations  of  youth,  that  she  may  pre- 
serve you  from  evil,  and  obtain  for  you  the 
grace  to  employ  well  the  powers  with  which 
you  are  gifted.  I  shall  pray  to  her  for  you, 
young  maidens,  that  she  may  guard  your  in- 
nocence from  all  danger,  and  inflame  your 
souls  with  the  love  of  your  Lord.  I  shall  pray 


to  her  for  you,  children,  that,  like  her  divine 
Son  Jesus,  you  may  grow  in  wisdom,  age  and 
grace  before  God  and  men.  I  shall  pray  to  her 
for  the  wanderers,  that  she  may  lead  them  back 
to  the  right  path ;  for  the  wicked,  that  she 
may  make  them  good  ;  for  the  good,  that  they 
may  become  better.  And  you,  too,  pray  to 
her  for  me,  that  she  may  impart  to  me  some 
of  the  love  of  her  heart,  that  I  may  love  you 
more  and  more  ;  some  of  her  power,  that  I 
may  serve  you  better  and  better." 

With  such  apostolic  and  paternal  words  did 
the  Abbe"  de  Musy  address  his  people,  all  of 
whom  were  moved  to  tears. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  an 
employee  of  the  railroad  came  to  the  presby- 
tery to  deliver  a  package.  He  was  one  of  those 
who,  a  year  and  a  half  before,  on  the  night  of 
the  6th  of  August,  had  carried  from  the  car- 
riage to  the  waiting  room,  and  thence  to  the 
cars,  the  priest  deprived  of  all  strength  and 
motion,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Lourdes  to  ob- 
tain a  most  wonderful  favor.  Remembering 
all  the  details,  and  recalling  them  one  by  one, 
the  man  could  not  withdraw  his  gaze  from 
the  same  priest  now  before  him,  miraculously 
cured,  and,  by  a  striking  dispensation  of  Prov- 
idence, placed  in  charge  of  the  same  parish 
which  had  been  his  first  stopping  place — his 
first  sorrowful  station  in  his  pilgrimage  of  hope. 

Every  Christian  heart  in  the  parish  of 
Chagny,  and  even  the  unbelieving,  was  filled 
with  joy.  The  installation  of  the  "man  of  the 
miracle,"  the  words  which  stirred  the  noblest 
sentiments  of  their  soul,  all  announced  a  happy 
future.  Amid  the  rejoicings  one  expression  was 
on  every  lip, — an  expression  of  joyous  confi- 
dence :  "  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  happy  day." 

But  things  of  this  world  are  like  the  earth  it- 
self, which,  as  it  revolves  upon  its  axis,  passes, 
in  its  mysterious  motion,  from  light  into  dark- 
ness, and  from  darkness  into  light.  Whilst 
the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  were  beaming  on 
Chagny,  the  shades  of  night  were  gradually 
descending  upon  the  old  castle  at  Digoine. 

XL1. 

A  few  days  after  her  son  had  left  to  take 
charge  of  his  parish,  Madame  de  Musy  was 
again  suddenly  attacked  by  that  affection  of 
the  heart  which  had  been  caused  by  the  joy 
of  the  miracle.  New  and  more  alarming  symp- 
toms began  to  develop  themselves,  and  the 
physicians  acknowledged  that  they  were  pow- 
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erless  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
44 She  has  but  a  few  months  to  live,"  they  said. 

The  valiant  woman,  as  she  followed  the 
path  which  led  her  to  the  tomb,  preserved  that 
sublime  serenity  which  characterized  her  life. 
The  question  was  once  asked  of  a  saint  while 
engaged  in  some  kind  of  work  :  "  If  you  should 
know  that  you  were  to  die  to-morrow,  what 
would  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  should  continue  to  do  what  I  am  now  do- 
ing," was  the  reply. 

Madame  de  Musy  had  nothing  to  change, 
and  did  not  change  anything,  in  her  daily  oc- 
cupations. She  continued  her  exercises  of  piety, 
her  spiritual  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer; 
she  continued  to  direct  her  household,  to  per- 
form her  works  of  mercy,  to  assist  the  poor 
and  the  sick.  The  nature  of  her  malady  al- 
lowed her,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  seated  in  her 
arm-chair.  But  those  whom  she  formerly  used 
to  visit  were  now  obliged  to  come  to  her ;  and, 
ushered  in  by  Claudiue,  they  would  gather 
around  her  dying  chair. 

Two  days  before  her  end,  she  wished  once 
more  to  dress  the  wounds  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  person  of  a  poor  peasant.  With  trembling 
fingers  she  herself  adjusted  the  lint  and  the 
bandages.  Heroine  of  charity,  she  wished  to 
die  on  the  field  of  battle. 

From  time  to  time  her  beloved  sou  would 
come  to  visit  her.  How  many  sweet  though 
sorrowful  hours  they  passed  together  !  On  the 
7th  of  July  she  sent  for  him  at  Chagny. 

"  Madame  desires  to  see  you,"  said  the  servant. 

"Is  she  worse?" 

"  I  do  not  know." 

The  Abb£  de  Musy  hastened  with  all  speed 
to  his  mother's  bedside. 

u  My  son,"  she  said,  "  I  wish  to  regulate  to- 
day all  my  affairs,  both  spiritual  and  temporal." 

She  then  made  her  confession  to  the  son 
whom  she  had  sent  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
bowed  down  by  miseries,  and  whom  the  Mother 
of  God  had  restored  to  her  full  of  life  and 
strength.  Submitting  to  his  priestly  wisdom 
and  power  all  her  difficulties  and  doubts,  she 
poured  out  her  soul  into  his  for  the  last  time 
before  leaving  this  world.  And  when,  by  any 
movement,  or  tone  of  voice,  or  sign,  the  son 
betrayed  the  anguish  which  filled  his  soul,  she 
would  sweetly  say  :  "  Come,  dear  Victor,  have 
courage  !"  and  go  on  with  her  confession. 

"Now,"  she  said,  after  having  received  ab- 
solution, "I  must  put  in  order  my  temporal 


affairs."  And  she  handed  to  Victor  the  key  of 
her  secretary,  that,  under  her  own  eyes,  he 
might  dispose  of  certain  family  papers  accord- 
ing to  her  instructions.  Her  memory  wa-  clear, 
her  mind  tranquil,  her  words  distinct  and  pre- 
cise, her  countenance  always  smiling:  the  light 
of  this  soul  shone  forth  with  its  accustomed 
brilliancy. 

Her  undisturbed  peace  reassured  to  some  » x- 
tent  the  AM  e  de  Musy,  and,  without  freeirg 
him  from  sad  forebodings,  it  imparted  a  sweet- 
ness to  these  last  loving  interviews.  Notwith- 
standing the  expressed  opinion  of  the  physi- 
cians, he  indulged  in  vain  hopes.  There  are 
realities  which  the  heart  refuses  to  fee. 

Madame  de  Musy  entrusted  to  him  a  sum  of 
money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  poor  sufferer 
to  Lourde?.  "  He  will  pray  there  for  me,"  she 
said. 

"For  your  recovery,"  added  the  son. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  gravely  repeated  : 
"  He  will  pray  there  for  me." 

There  were  at  Chagny  some  sick  persons 
who  required  the  attention  of  the  Abb6  de 
Musy,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  on  that 
evening,  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  accustomed 
visit  to  his  mother  on  the  next  day.  A  few 
minutes  before  his  departure,  and  as  the  beau- 
tiful July  sun  was  sinking  below  the  horizon, 
Madame  de  Musy  turned  to  him  and  said  : 
"My  son,  the  time  has  come  to  give  me  the 
Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction.  I  wish  to  re- 
ceive it  from  your  hands." 

"What!  mother!" 

"  Now,  ray  child,  have  courage.  The  time 
has  come." 

He  followed  her  wishes.  The  members  of 
the  family  were  gathered  together,  and  in  the 
midst  of  sobs  and  tears  he  performed  this  last 
solemn  ceremony. 

Madame  de  Musy  herself  guided  the  hand 
of  her  son,  who  was  deeply  afflicted,  and  with 
difficulty  repressed  his  sobs.  He  anointed  with 
the  Holy  Oil  those  maternal  eyes  which,  dur- 
ing life,  had  been  so  often  fixed  on  the  image 
of  Jesus  Crucified  ;  those  ears  which,  above 
the  discordant  noises  of  earth,  had  heard  the 
harmonies  of  heaven  and  the  teachings  of  Holy 
Church  ;  those  lips  which,  by  Christian  words, 
had  spread  so  many  truths,  and  consoled  so 
many  sorrows ;  those  feet  which  knew  so  well 
the  road  to  the  poor,  and  which  had  ever 
walked  in  the  right  path ;  those  charitable 
hands  which  had  relieved  so  much  suffering, 
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which  had  bound  up  so  many  wounds.  He 
prepared  for  death  her  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived life ;  he  prepared  for  rest  in  the  coffin 
her  who  had  so  often  put  him  to  sleep  in  his 
little  cradle. 

When  all  was  over,  she  said  to  her  son : 
"Now,  I  am  prepared.  Everything  is  accom- 
plished. Return,  my  son,  to  your  parish.  There 
are  souls  who  need  your  services  there." 

But  the  priest,  as  deeply  troubled  as  his 
mother  was  calm,  besought  her  to  let  him  re- 
main. 

"No,"  she  said  :  "your  place  is  at  Chagny, 
with  those  who  are  in  danger  of  death.  As  for 
me,  I  am  ready." 

The  Abb6  de  Musy,  whose  heart  was  torn, 
insisted :  "  I  beg  of  you,  dear  mother,  let  me 
be  near  you." 

"  What !  Are  you  wanting  in  courage  ?  "  she 
said.  "God  calls  you  there."  The  valiant 
Christian  woman  kissed  her  son  a  last  good- 
bye. And  when  he  had  gone,  she  drew  aside 
the  curtain  of  the  window,  and  looked  long 
and  lovingly  after  him,  until  the  carriage 
which  bore  him  away  had  disappeared,  and  the 
sound  of  the  horses'  hoofs  had  died  out.  Then 
she  burst  into  tears. 

Soon  after,  fever  set  in,  and  through  the 
whole  night  she  called  far  Victor.  Alas  !  when 
Victor  arrived  on  the  next  day,  his  venerated 
mother  lay  upon  her  bier  in  the  lighted  chapel, 
sleeping  her  last  sleep. 

XLII. 

More  than  six  years  have  passed  by  since 
the  death  of  this  admirable  Christian  mother, 
whose  character,  so  mild  and  yet  so  firm,  we 
have  attempted  to  describe.  Her  husband,  the 
Count  de  Musjr,  and  her  son  Humbert  now  rest 
by  her  side. 

Symphorien  de  Musy,  the  son  of  Humbert, 
lives  in  the  Castle  of  Digoine.  His  sister  Mary, 
now  the  Countess  de  Prunele,  often  comes  to 
visit  him.  Both  realize  that  to  walk  in  the 
path  of  rectitude  they  have  but  to  follow  the 
route  traced  out  for  them. 

Through  the  woods  there  is  a  by-path  lead- 
ing from  the  Castle  .to  the  neighboring  district, 
which  used  to  serve  as  a  phort  road  for  com- 
munication between  the  poor  and  their  bene- 
factress. A  post  placed  at  the  entrance  bears 
the  inscription :  *'  Path  of  the  Good  Lady." 

Our  friend  the  Abbe"  Antoine,  who  for  a  time 
was  Professor  in  the  Seminary  at  Autuu,  is 
now  the  efficient  director  of  the  school  at 


Chauffailles,  preparing  souls  for  the  priesthood 
as  he  himself  had  been  prepared,  and  returning 
to  the  Church  the  benefits  he  had  received. 

Mile.  Genevieve  de  Mu*y  has  built  a  little 
dwelling  for  herself  adjoining  the  presbytery 
at  Chagny,  and  takes  an  active  part  in  the 
good  works  of  her  brother. 

AH  he  had  announced  to  his  flock,  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  cured  priest  that  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  should  be  his  helper  at  all  times,  and 
the  Queen  of  his  little  territory.  He  has  erected 
for  her  a  throne  like  unto  that  which  she  her- 
self had  chosen  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Abbe  de  Musy  has  caused  to  be  made  in  his 
church  a  fac  simile  of  the  Grotto  of  Massabi- 
elle,  with  the  statue  of  Mary  Immaculate.  Be- 
fore this  Grotto  there  is  an  altar,  where  each 
morning  he  comes  to  thank  his  Benefactress, 
and  to  ask  her,  "  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do 
to-day?" 

With  his  whole  heart  and  mind  and  strength 
devoted  to  the  care  of  the  vineyard  which  God 
has  entrusted  to  him,  he  labors  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  present  generation,  and  devotes  his 
fortune  to  the  perfecting  of  the  coining  one. 
At  his  own  expense  he  has  built  many  schools, 
in  which  hundreds  of  children  are  educated. 

Every  day  he  may  be  seen  at  these  schools. 
From  time  to  time  he  visits  Digoine ;  every 
year  he  goes  to  Lourdes  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  his  miraculous  cure.  And  thus  his 
life  passes  on  ;  if  at  times  sadness  comes  to  op- 
press him,  he  strengthens  and  comforts  his 
soul  by  the  thought  of  the  future,  and  the 
memory  of  the  past. 

LES  BRETOUX,  February,  1882. 


The  Suffering  Souls. 

BT   E.  M.  V.  BULGER. 

It  is  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  tke 
dead.    (2  MACH.,  xii,  46.) 

3N  eome  quiet  hour  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
When  your  work  is  finished  and  laid  away, 
Think  of  the  suffering  souls,  and  pray. 

Think  of  that  prison  of  anguish  and  pain, 
Where  even  the  souls  of  the  saints  remain, 
Till  cleansed  by  fire  from  the  slightest  stain. 

Think  of  the  souls  who  were  dear  to  you 
When  this  life  held  them  :  still  be  true, 
And  pray  for  them  now  ;  it  is  all  you  can  do. 
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Think  of  the  souls  who  are  lonely  there, 
With  no  one,  perchance,  to  offer  a  prayer 
That  God  may  have  pity  on  them,  and  spare. 

Think  of  the  souls  that  have  longest  lain 
In  that  place  of  exile  and  of  pain, 
Suffering  still  for  some  uncleansed  stain. 

Think  of  the  souls  who  perchance  may  be 
On  the  very  threshold  of  liberty — 
One  "Ace  Maria"  may  set  them  free  ! 

Oh,  then,  at  the  close  of  each  passing  day, 
When  your  work  is  finished  and  folded  away, 
Think  of  the  suffering  souls,  and  pray  ( 

Think  of  their  prison  so  dark  and  dim, 
Think  of  their  longing  to  be  with  Him 
Whose  praises  are  sung  by  the  cherubim  ! 

As  you  tell  the  beads  of  your  Rosary 

Ask  God's  sweet  Mother  their  Mother  to  be  : 

Her  immaculate  hands  hold  Heaven's  key. 

Oh,  how  many  souls  who  are  suffering  when 
You  whisper  "  Hail  Mary,"  again  and  again, 
May  see  God's  face  as  you  say  "Amen." 


Devotion  to  the  Souls  in   Purgatory 
Rewarded. 


A   TBUB  STORY   OF  THE   "  DB   PBOFUNDI8. 


One  evening  in  the  month  of  July,  184-,  a 
happy  group  were  gathered  on  the  wide  porch 
of  a  well-known  mansion  in  Prince  George's 
Co.,  Maryland.  A  little  Catholic  church  had 

been  recently  built  in  the  village  of  L by 

the  zealous  and  wealthy  proprietor  of  "Mon- 
ticello";  and  as  the  means  of  the  newly-formed 
congregation  were  too  limited  to  support  a  resi- 
dent pastor,  one  of  the  Rev.  Fathers  of  George- 
town kindly  came  out  once  a  fortnight  to  cel- 
ebrate Mass,  and  administer  the  Sacraments. 
On  the  eve  of  the  favored  Sunday,  Doctor 

J took  his  carriage  to  the  railway  station 

and  brought  back  the  Rev.  Father  named  for 
that  week's  services ;  and  his  visit  was  always 
looked  for  with  delight  by  all  the  household 
at  Monticello,  domestics  and  children  ;  but  by 
none  so  much  as  by  three  recent  converts  to 
our  Holy  Faith,  who  often  took  occasion  to 
propound  to  their  amiable  and  learned  guest 
any  doubts  or  religion-*  questions  that  had 
arisen  during  the  course  of  the  intervening 
weeks. 


On  the  evening  above  mentioned,  the  priest 
who  came  was  an  Italian  Jesuit,  the  Rev.  Fa- 
ther G .  He  held  his  little  audience  en- 
tranced with  a  fund  of  edifying  stories  and  in- 
teresting replies  to  the  questions  asked.  The 
calm  serenity  of  the  night,  the  gentle  refresh- 
ing breeze  that  came  from  a  neighboring  wood 
of  pine-trees,  the  beautiful  glitter  of  the  flit- 
ting glowworm,  and  the  rich  perfume  wafted 
from  the  purple  magnolia  grandiflora, — all 
added  to  the  enchantment.  The  doctor  broke 
the  charm  by  saying  :  "  Rev.  Father,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  leave  early  to-morrow  morning. 
The  carriage  will  be  ready  for  you  at  6  o'clock." 
"  Is  it  a  long  drive  to  the  church  ?  "  asked 

Father  G . 

"No:  only  four  miles,"  answered  the  doc- 
tor; "but  there  will  be  many  confessions  to 
hear,  and  perhaps  some  baptisms  to  adminis- 
ter ;  hence,  unless  the  work  is  begun  early, 
Mass  will  not  be  concluded  before  12  o'clock." 
"I  hope,  then,"  replied  the  Father,  smiling, 
u  that  you  will  not  fail  to  awake  betimes." 

"As  to  that,"  rejoined  the  doctor,  "when  I 
have  to  arise  at  any  particularly  specified  time, 
I  recite  a  De  Profundis  for  the  relief  of  the 
suffering  souls,  and  I  am  sure  of  awaking 
promptly  at  the  right  hour." 

"  I  can  easily  credit  that,"  said  Father  G . 

"It  is  a  pious  practice  which  was  recom- 
mended to  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Ryder,  of  George- 
town, when  I  was  at  the  College,"  said  the 
host ;  "and  I  have  never  found  that  any  one 
to  whom  I  taught  the  practice  failed  to  find 
it  truly  efficacious." 
"  If  it  would  not  detain  you  too  long  beyond 

your  customary  hours,"  said  Father  G ,  **  I 

would  add  to  my  long  list  of  anecdotes  one 
more  on  the  De  Profundis." 

All  present  besought  the  priest  to  favor  them; 
in  truth,  the  worthy  houshold  never  wearied 
of  pious  conversations. 

"  It  happened,"  began  the  good  priest,  with 
religious  modesty,  "that  about  twenty  years 
ago  I  accompanied  a  number  of  prominent 
members  of  our  Society  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  the  Mother  House,  in  Rome,  on 
business  of  importance.  The  Fathers  carried 
with  them  precious  documents  from  their  sev- 
eral provinces,  and,  besides  the  purse  nee 
to  meet  their  current  travelling  expenses, 
tain  contributions  from  churches  as  Peter's 
Pence,  and  donations  for  the  General  of  the 
Society.  Our  way  lay  across  the  Apennines, 
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and  we  were  numerous  enough  to  fill  a  large 
coach.  We  knew  that  the  fastnesses  of  the 
mountains  were  infested  with  outlawed  bands, 
and  we  had  been  careful  to  select  an  honest 
driver.  Before  setting  out  it  was  agreed  that 
we  should  place  ourselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  holy  souls  by  reciting  a  De  Profundis 
every  hour.  At  a  given  signal,  mental  or  vo- 
cal prayer,  reading  or  recreation,  would  be  sus- 
pended, and  the  prayer  recited  in  unison. 

"Luigi,  the  driver,  had  been  instructed,  in 
case  of  any  apparent  danger,  to  tap  three  dis- 
tinct blows  on  the  roof  of  our  vehicle  with 
the  heavy  end  of  his  whip.  We  travelled  the 
whole  day  undisturbed,  without  other  interrup- 
tions than  those  called  for  by  the  observance 
of  our  itinerary.  Just  as  the  evening  twilight 
began,  we  reached  the  summit  of  a  lofty  moun- 
tain. The  air  was  cool,  the  scenery  wild  and 
majestic,  and  each  of  us  seemed  absorbed  in 
the  pleasant  glimpses  of  the  retrograding  land- 
scapes, when  we  were  startled  by  three  ominous 
blows  on  the  roof  of  our  coach.  Before  we 
could  ask  any  questions,  Luigi  had  given  his 
horses  such  blows  as  nearly  made  them  throw 
us  out  of  the  vehicle,  and  sent  the  animals 
running  at  a  breakneck  speed.  We  looked, 
we  listened,  and,  to  our  amazement  and  horror, 
beheld  about  a  dozen  bandits  on  either  side  of 
the- road,  with  arms  uplifted,  and  holding  deadly 
weapons,  as  if  ready  and  determined  to  strike 
with  well- aimed  precision.  But,  strange  to  say, 
they  all  remained  as  motionless  as  statues,  until 
we  had  gone  on  so  far  as  to  leave  them  a  mere 
speck  on  the  descending  horizon. 

"Each  one  of  our  party  had  kept  exterior 
silence,  but  inwardly  put  his  trust  in  the  Most 
High.  At  last  Luigi  halted.  His  horses  were 
white  with  foam,  and  panting  as  if  they  would 
never  breathe  naturally  again. 

"4A  miracle!'  cried  Luigi,  signing  himself 
with  the  mystic  Sign  ;  "  may  God  and  our  Lady 
be  praised  !  I  tell  you.  Fathers,  it  is  a  miracle 
that  we  are  not  dead  men  ! ' 

1 '  Indeed  a  very  special  protection  of  Divine 
Providence  ! '  said  the  superior  pro  tern. ;  l  and 
we  must  all  thank  God  with  our  whole  hearts.' 

k '  I  tell  you,'  broke  in  Luigi,  '  those  were 
horrible  men  ;  I  never  saw  any  look  fiercer  ! ' 

''Then,  as  soon  as  your  horses  are  able,  we 

had  better  move  on.    Shall  you  be  obliged  to 

change  them  before  we  get  to  our  proposed 

stopping-place  ? '  asked  the  superior. 

u '  Oh,  we  must  not  stop  to  change  !  we  should 


be  traced  by  some  of  their  spies.  We  had  better 
go  on,  and,  as  the  road  descends  gently,  I  think 
this  team  will  accomplish  the  remainder  of  the 
route.' 

" '  Well,'  said  our  superior,  as  we  re-entered 
the  coach,  l  we  must  all  offer  a  Mass  in 
thanksgiving  to-morrow."  To  which  we  all 
heartily  assented,  and  found  subject  for  con- 
versation the  rest  of  the  way  in  recalling  the 
particulars  of  our  wondrous  escape. 

"Holy  obedience  afterwards  stationed  me," 
continued  the  Rev.  Father,  "at  the  Ge?u. 
About  two  years  later  I  was  called  upon  to  in- 
struct a  prisoner  condemned  to  capital  punish- 
ment. 4  He  appears  to  have  been  a  desperate 
man,'  said  the  jailer,  as  he  drew  aside  the  enor- 
mous bolts  of  iron  that  held  last  the  door  of  a 
corridor  leading  to  a  dismal  dungeon;  'now, 
however,  he  is  a  little  subdued  ;  he  even  seems 
contrite  at  times,  and  I  hope  he  will  die  peni- 
tent.' 

"  I  visited  the  prisoner  several  times  ;  he  was 
always  glad  to  see  me,  but  it  cost  him  a  great 
effort  to  open  his  heart,  and  make  a  full  con- 
fession. His  birth  and  parentage,  and  advan- 
tages for  a  liberal  education,  should  have 
brought  him  to  a  widely  different  destiny.  He 
had  loved  adventure  naturally,  but  had  taken 
a  wrong  direction.  He  might  have  become  a 
famous  military  man,  whereas  he  was  only  a 
rough,  desperate  highwayman.  To  win  him 
to  God,  I  began  to  listen  to  narratives  of  his 
wild  brigand  projects.  I  affected  to  be  inter- 
ested in  these  romantic  enterprises,  and  then 
succeeded  in  pointing  out  to  him  the  sin  that 
abounded  in  each  and  every  act.  One  day,  as 
he  was  speaking  of  the  latest  years  of  his  life,  I 
was  greatly  surprised  to  hear  him  recount  the 
identical  incident  with  which  I  began  mystery. 
He  described  to  me  in  the  most  graphic  terms 
the  wonderful  manner  in  which  his  hands  and 
those  of  his  comrades  had  been  held  by  an  in- 
visible, irresistible  power,  saying  that  they  had 
returned  to  their  mountain  haunts  perfectly 
dismayed ;  that  some  of  them  appeared  to  have 
a  vague  and  conscientious  alarm,  though  rev- 
elry and  song  soon  banished  such  misgivings. 
He  told  me  that  they  knew  the  carriage  was 
full  of  Jesuit  priests,  and  that  they  had  been 
promised  a  great  pecuniary  recompense  by  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Freemasons  if  they 
should  succeed  in  seizing  our  luggage. 

"I  then  made  known  to  my  penitent  my 
share  in  that  providential  escape  ;  he  at  once 
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fell  on  his  knees,  wept  long  and  bitterly,  and 
finally  asked  my  forgiveness.  I  prepared  him 
for  his  dreadful  end,  and  believe  he  died  at 
peace  with  God,  MO  great  is  the  mercy  of  Jesus 
to  the  contrite  soul, '  even  though  his  sins  be 
as  scarlet/  I  asked  his  permission  to  narrate 
the  particulars  of  his  portion  of  the  story,  and 
he  gladly  gave  it,  hoping  to  merit  something 
by  the  act  of  humility  for  his  sin-burdened 
soul." 

We  were  all  much  impressed  by  the  Rev. 
Father's  narrative ;  and  as  we  bade  one  an- 
other good-night,  the  doctor  remarked  that 
a  kind  deed  performed  for  others  was  sure  to 
merit  a  blessing  in  return,  even  though  it  were 
so  small  a  favor  as  that  gained  by  his  favorite 
practice  of  saying  the  De  Profundis. 

"Yes,"  said  Father  G ,  "charity  never 

fails." 


The  Death-Bed  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 
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"As  we  live,  so  shall  we  die." 

It  was  the  month  of  April,  that  most  beau- 
tiful of  months  in  a  sunny  clime ;  but  a  hushed 
gloom  lay  over  the  fair  city  of  flowers, — Flor- 
ence the  Beautiful.  Lorenzo  de  Medici  lay  sick 
unto  death  in  his  splendid  Villa  of  Careggi. 
All  that  art  could  do  had  been  tried  in  vain  : 
the  famous  Lazzara  da  Vicino  had  come  from 
Pavia,  and  the  marvellous  potion  in  which  the 
rarest  gems  were  infused  had  been  prepared 
and  taken,  but  to  no  effect.  The  fiat  had  gone 
forth,  and  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  knew  that 
his  hour  was  at  hand.  He  lay,  tortured  in  body 
and  soul,  in  his  luxurious  chamber.  The  heavy 
curtains  of  yellow  damask  were  drawn  back 
from  the  carved  and  twisted  columns  of  the 
bed  of  state, — the  Hying  man  would  have  air ; 
from  the  open  windows  he  could  see  the  coun- 
try in  all  its  spring  beauty  for  the  last  time ; 
the  hour  of  reckoning  had  come,  and  the  un- 
just steward  shrank  from  the  dread  ordeal. 
Many  a  dark  sin  rose  on  the  memory  of  the 
unhappy  prince :  his  systematic  corruption  of 
his  country's  morals  ;  the  license  and  excesses 
of  the  Carnival,  which  he  had  so  actively  pro- 
moted ;  the  usuries,  the  extortion  of  the  poor ; 
the  example  given  to  his  sons.  But,  darker 


than  all  else,  three  crimes  weighed  on  his  soul ; 
in  vain  did  his  confessor  whisper  words  of  con- 
solation ;  in  vain  did  his  son  Pietro,  his  friend 
Angelo  Politiano,  and  Pic  di  Mirandola,  the 
young  and  gifted  Italian  prince,  seek  to  soothe 
his  alarm.  In  letters  of  flame  they  stood  be- 
fore his  eyes :  the  sack  of  Volterra,  the  rob- 
bery of  the  Monte  delle  Fanciulle  (which  had 
ruined  hundreds  of  innocent  maidens),  the  tor- 
rents of  blood  shed  after  the  Pazzi  conspiracy. 

All  his  life  he  had  been  flattered,  adulated, 
cajoled  ;  and  in  the  supreme  moment  of  his 
death  he  trusted  neither  friend  nor  confessor 
nor  prelate.  He  had  lost  all  faith  in  men  ;  his 
former  boast  that  no  man  had  ever  the  courage 
to  contradict  him  was  now  hi*  torment ;  doubts 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  absolution,  which  he 
feared  his  confessor  had  given  through  com- 
placency, tore  his  soul  with  anguish  ;  and  the 
hours  sped  so  quickly !  so  little  time  was  left  t 

Stay  !  One  man  there  was  in  Florence  who 
had  never  flattered,  but  spoken  to  him  words  of 
sharp  reproof;  one  man  who  had  disdainfully 
rejected  his  presents  and  his  friendship;  one 
man  whose  incorruptible  virtue  had  forced 
from  him  the  avowal,  "  He  is  the  only  true  re- 
ligious I  know."  In  the  desperate  anguish  of 
his  soul  he  clung  to  the  thought  that  from 
him  at  least,  the  austere  Prior  of  St.  Mark's, 
he  would  hear  the  truth.  If  he  absolved  him, 
Lorenzo  could  die  in  peace. 

In  hot  haste  messengers  were  dispatched  for 
the  amazed  friar ;  for  a  moment  he  hesitated, 
but  on  hearing  of  the  prince's  desperate  con- 
dition, he  yielded  and  at  once  set  forth.  Mean- 
while Lorenzo  has  given  his  parting  blessing 
and  farewell  to  his  son,  taken  leave  of  his 
friends,  and  arranged  all  his  worldly  affairs, 
and  then  the  haughtiest  of  the  Medici  awaited 
the  humble  friar,  from  whom  he  hoped  to  ob- 
tain peace  to  his  troubled  soul. 

The  tall  form  of  Savonarola  entered,  clad  in 
the  habit  of  his  Order,  with  the  cowl  on  his 
head,  and  truly  no  painter  could  ask  for  a  more 
striking  scene  than  the  one  enacted  in  the 
Villa  Careggi  on  that  famous  8th  of  April, 
1492.  All  retired  :  Lorenzo  and  the  monk  were 
left  alone,  and,  in  terrible  agitation,  the  dying 
man  confessed  his  crimes  and  aj-ked  if  there 
was  mercy  for  such  as  he.  "  God  is  good  !  He 
is  infinitely  merciful!"  murmured  that  voice 
at  whose  scathing  denunciations  all  Florence 
had  trembled.  The  confession  was  over,  the 
trembling  penitent  awaited  his  sentence,  and 
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the  man  of  God,  extending  his  right  hand,  thus 
addressed  him:  "The  infinite  mercy  of  God 
awaits  you  ;  but  three  things  are  necessary. 
The  first  is  a  lively  faith  in  the  mercy  of  God." 

"My  faith  is  unbounded." 

"The  second  is,  restitution  of  all  unjust 
gains,  or  an  injunction  on  your  sons  to  make 
this  restitution." 

There  was  a  pause.  Lorenzo  appeared  greatly 
astonished,  but,  making  a  violent  effort,  he 
nodded  his  assent. 

u  The  third  and  last " — here  Savonarola  rose 
to  his  full  height,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  dy- 
ing Prince — "is,  that  you  give  back  to  Flor- 
ence her  liberty ! " 

Disdaining  an  answer,  Lorenzo  collected  all 
his  remaining  strength,  and,  without  a  word, 
turned  his  back  on  the  patriot  monk,  who, 
drawing  his  cowl  over  his  face,  departed.  In 
a  few  hours  Lorenzo  de  Medici  expired,  torn 
with  remorse  and  inaccessible  to  all  consola- 
tion. 


St.  Hubert  and  Hydrophobia. 

[For  some  time  past  we  had  in  mind  the  devo- 
tion to  St.  Hubert  against  hydrophobia,  and  wished 
to  explain  it  to  the  readers  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA" 
as  soon  as  an  opportunity  presented.  Providen- 
tially, as  it  were,  an  article  on  the  subject  has  just 
been  published  in  The  Oscotian,  an  excellent  mag- 
azine published  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Oscott  (Eng- 
land), and  we  gladly  transfer  it  to  the  pages  of 
THE  "AvE  MABIA."] 

If  any  reader  of  The  Oscotian  has  travelled  by 
rail  from  Namur  to  Luxembourg,  he  will,  perhaps, 
recall  to  mind  a  picturesque  little  town  prettily 
situated  on  a  wooded  eminence  to  the  left  of  the 
line  of  railway.  Andage  was  the  original  name  of 
this  country  place,  but  for  many  centuries  it  has 
only  been  known  under  the  name  of  St.  Hubert, 
to  whom  also  is  dedicated  the  church,  whose  hand- 
some spire,  rising  above  the  mass  of  luxuriant  fo- 
liage, forms  a  most  prominent  object  in  the  beau- 
tiful landscape. 

Yet,  perhaps,  it  is  but  little  known  that  that  hill- 
side has  been,  ever  since  the  9th  century,  a  famous 
place  of  pilgrimage,— the  scene  of  countless  mira- 
cles and  wondrous  cures.  Still  less,  again,  is  known 
of  the  history  of  that  pilgrimage, — of  its  strange 
origin,  its  interesting  development,  its  marvellous 
effects.  To  throw  some  light  upon  this  history  is 
the  object  of  this  paper. 

To  endeavor  to  give  some  account  of  the  many 
curious  forms  that  devotion  to  particular  saints 
has  assumed,  ought  to  prove  an  attractive  inquiry 


for  a  Catholic  mind.  Thus  when  we  hear  St.  An- 
thony of  Padua  invoked  for  the  recovery  of  things 
accidentally  lost,  or  when  we  are  told  that  the  in- 
tercession of  St.  Blase  is  all-powerful  against  dan- 
gerous sore  throats,  we  think  to  ourselves,  peihaps, 
that  there  is  doubtless  some  very  good  reason  to 
account  for  these  and  such  like  curious  customs. 
And  so  in  these  pages  an  explanation  will  be  at- 
tempted of  the  peculiar  devotion  to  St.  Hubert, 
who,  for  well-nigh  ten  centuries,  has  been  invoked 
against  the  dreadful  mania  of  hydrophobia. 

Devotion  to  St.  Hubert  is  common  and  wide- 
spread throughout  Belgium  even  to  this  day  ;  and 
the  many  quaint  customs  and  ancient  traditions 
which  have  been  handed  down  in  connection  with 
the  intercession  of  this  Saint  are  still  preserved  and 
cherished  by  the  people.  And  certainly  that  sim- 
ple faith  which  takes  delight  in  the  old  stories  of 
the  saints  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  that  spirit  of 
skepticism  which  would  condemn  all  such  tradi- 
tions as  purely  legendary  and  fictitious. 

St.  Hubert  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century.  Bertrand,  Duke  of  Aquitain,  was  his  fa- 
ther ;  so  that,  as  historians  show,  he  was  descended 
from  the  royal  Merovingian  race.  Though  some 
have  supposed  that  he  was  a  pagan  up  to  the  time  of 
his  miraculous  conversion,  it -seems  more  probable 
that  he  was  brought  up  in  the  Christian  faith,  but 
that  the  pleasures  of  the  court  filled  him  with  a 
worldly  spirit.  Especially  was  he  carried  away  by 
an  ardent  passion  for  the  sports  of  the  chase,  in 
which  diversion  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
time.  The  history  of  his  conversion,  briefly  told,  is 
as  follows :  On  Good  Friday,  in  the  year  683,  Hu- 
bert, instead  of  spending  that  day  in  exercises  of 
penance  and  devotion,  was  as  usual  engaged  with 
his  companions  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  in 
the  dense  forest  of  the  Ardennes.  Suddenly  the 
eager  dogs  started  a  stag  of  surpassing  strength  and 
beauty.  Swift  and  headlong  was  the  chase,  so  that 
very  soon  few  of  the  huntsmen  remained  in  view. 
Hubert,  however,  with  his  wonted  ardor,  rushed 
madly  on,  eager  to  capture  so  splendid  a  prize ; 
when  on  a  sudden  the  noble  animal,  which  had  so 
quickly  outstripped  the  pack,  turned  and  faced 
the  astounded  huntsman.  The  image  of  Christ 
crucified  appeared  between  the  antlers  of  the  stag, 
and  a  voice  addressed  Hubert  in  these  words  : 
"Hubert !  Hubert !  how  long  will  you  chase  the 
beasts  of  the  forests  ?  How  long  will  this  vain  pas- 
sion make  you  forget  the  salvation  of  your  soul  ? 
Do  you  not  know  that  you  are  on  earth  to  know 
and  love  your  Creator,  and  thus  to  possess  heaven  ? 
If  you  be  not  converted,  you  will  be  cast  without 
delay  into  hell " 

Hubert,  whose  heart  was  touched  by  this  mira- 
cle of  grace,  dismounted  and  cast  himself  prostrate 
in  prayer,  crying  out,  like  another  Saul :  "Lord, 
what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?  "  And  the  voice 
answered :  "  Go,  seek  Bishop  Lambert ;  he  will 
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make  known  to  you  My  will."  And  instantly  the 
stag  disappeared.*  Hubert  at  once  obeyed  the  di- 
vine admonition,  putting  himself  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lambert,  Bishop  of  Maestricht.  Family  ties 
still  kept  him  for  a  time  at  the  Court  of  Pepin,  but, 
without  delay,  he  completely  changed  his  manner 
of  living.  The  death  of  his  wife  Floribane,  in  the 
year  685,  gave  him  greater  freedom  to  follow  the 
call  of  Heaven;  so  that  when  in  088  his  father 
Bertrand  died,  Hubert  at  once  renounced  the 
duchy  of  Aquitain  in  favor  of  his  younger  brother 
Eudon,  and,  laying  aside  his  sword,  retired  into  the 
forest  of  the  Ardennes  to  spend  his  days  in  prayer 
and  mortification.  After  living  for  seven  years  in 
this  solitude  he  resolved— in  virtue,  it  is  said,  of  a 
divine  intimation— to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  tomb  of  the  Apostles  at  Rome.  It  is  related, 
that  on  the  arrival  of  Hubert  in  the  Eternal  City, 
the  reigning  Pontiif,  Sergius  II,  had  a  remarkable 
vision.  The  martyrdom  of  St.  Lambert,  with  all 
its  cruel  circumstances,  was  made  known  to  him, 
and  he  was  commanded  to  consecrate  as  his  suc- 
cessor a  pilgrim,  Hubert  by  name,  whom  he  should 
find  early  in  the  morning  kneeling  at  the  tomb  of 
the  Apostles. 

St.  Lambert  had  made  many  enemies  by  his 
courage  in  boldly  reproving  Pepin  and  his  court 
for  their  criminal  excesses.  On  one  occasion,  the 
Saint  refused  to  sit  at  table  with  the  mistress  of 
Pepin  ;  and,  despite  the  threats  of  the  Prince, 
arose  in  haste  and  retired  to  his  country-seat  near 
Lie'ge.  He  was  quickly  followed  by  some  of  the 
wicked  courtiers,  who  slew  him  as  he  knelt  in 
prayer  before  the  crucifix.  All  these  events  were 
made  known  to  the  Pope  in  vision  ;  and  to  re- 
move all  doubt  or  hesitation,  he  was  directed  to 
give  the  crosier  of  St.  Lambert,  which  he  found 
in  the  morning  by  his  bed-side,  to  the  humble  pil- 
grim at  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles 

Sergius  hastened  to  carry  out  his  mission.  He 
found  Hubert  in  prayer,  and,  taking  him  by  the 
hand  and  leading  him  before  the  altar,  announced 
the  wonderful  designs  of  God  in  his  regard.  Hu- 
bert, in  his  humility,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  the  episcopal  dignity  until,  so  the  tradi- 
tion runs,  he  was  suddenly  seen  to  be  robed  in  the 
episcopal  vestments  of  St.  Lambert  himself,  and 
angels1  hands  placed  upon  his  neck  a  stole,  which 
was  sent  as  a  mark  of  the  favor  of  the  Mother  of 
God  Nothing  could  resist  such  evident  signs  of 

*  In  connection  with  thin  legend,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  the  l-r>th  century  a  military  order 
was  established,  called  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
Hubert.  It  was  founded  by  Gerard,  5th  Duke  of  Cleves 
and  Gueldrea,  in  memory  of  a  victory  gained  in  1444, 
on  St.  Hubert's  Day,  over  the  house  of  Egraont,  which 
laid  claim  to  those  duchies.  The  Knights  wore  a  gold 
collar,  ornamented  with  hunting  horns,  from  which 
hung  a  medal  having  the  image  of  St.  Hubert  engraved 
on  the  face. 


the  divine  will,  and  so  Hubert  was  straightway 
consecrated  Bishop.  He  was  received  as  a  messen- 
ger from  heaven  by  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his 
diocese.  1  he  murderers  of  St.  Lambert,  however, 
fearing  his  presence,  laid  snares  against  bis  life ; 
but  he  was  miraculously  preserved  against  all  their 
wicked  attempts.  * 

After  a  short  time,  Hubert  removed  his  epis- 
copal  see  from  Maestricht  to  Lie"ge,  of  which  city 
he  is  honored  as  first  Bishop.  And  now  our  Saint, 
who  had  in  former  years  spent  so  much  of  his  time 
in  the  vast  forests  of  the  Ardennes,  began  to  be 
solicitous  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  so  many  of 
his  flock,  dwelling  as  they  did  in  those  wilds,  for 
the  most  part  far  removed  from  priest  or  church. 
Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  make  an  episcopal 
visitation  throughout  that  vast  tract  of  forest 
lands.  Everywhere  he  preached  the  word  of  God 
to  the  ignorant,  neglected  people  ;  and  great  was 
the  fruit  of  his  mission,  for  the  doctrine  he  taught 
was  confirmed  by  countless  miracles. 

To  one  of  these  miracles  in  particular  must  spe- 
cial reference  be  made,  as  it  tends  to  throw  great 
light  upon  the  nature  of  the  devotion  that  has 
grown  up  toward  St.  Hubert.  For  some  time  the 
country  around  Tongres  had  been  infested  by  rag- 
ing animals  The  people  lived  in  a  continual  state 
of  terror  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  mad  dogs 
and  wolves  ;  for  none  were  free  from  their  sudden 
attacks,  and  their  bite  was  the  sure  forerunner  of 
hydrophobia.  It  was  commonly  supposed  that  this 
scourge  came  as  a  judgment  upon  the  people  of 
those  parts,  who,  hardened  in  wickedness,  had 
murdered  St.  Lambert  and  other  saintly  Bishops, 
and  in  defiance  of  God's  law  had  pillaged  sanctu- 
aries and  churches.  Hubert  was  one  day  preach- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  district,  who  assembled  in 
large  numbers  to  listen  to  his  words.  In  the 
middle  of  his  discourse,  a  stranger,  stricken  with 
hydrophobia,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd 
of  eager  listeners,  and,  scattering  dismay  on  every 
side,  caused  all  to  flee  in  terror,  so  that  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  maniac  was  left  alone  with  the  holy 
Bishop.  Hubert,  grieved  to  lose  his  audience,  in 
the  name  of  God  commanded  the  madness  to  de- 
part from  the  wretched  man.  Instantly  he  became 
gentle  as  a  lamb,  and,  obeying  the  Bishop's  direc- 
tion, him-elf  hastened  after  the  affrighted  people, 
begging  of  them  to  return  quickly,  as  the  Bi.-hop 
wished  to  complete  his  discourse.  Soon  the  aston- 
ished crowd  stood  once  more  around  Hubert,  who, 
having  finished  his  sermon,  dismissed  the  people 
with  these  parting  words  :  ''Go  in  peace, and  know 


*  The  Cathedral  Church  of  Liege  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Lambert,  whose  body,  still  inromipt,  was  trannlnted 
thirteen  years  after  Ins  death  from  Maestricht  to  Liege. 
The  whole  population,  headed  by  Hubert,  their  Faintly 
Bishop,  accompanied  the  sacn  d  relief,  and  many  mirac- 
ulous cures  rendered  the  translation  memorable. 
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that  in  reward  of  your  devotion  and  j  onr  humil- 
ity, you  and  your  children  shall,  from  this  day  for- 
ward, enjoy  the  special  privilege  of  being  able  to 
cure  this  madness,  provided  you  and  your  children 
persevere  in  the  faith."  The  most  ancient  manu- 
scripts testify  that  this  power  was  really  exercised 
during  future  generations.  Indeed,  Pope  Victor 
II,  A.  D.  1055,  mentions  this  wonder  with  approval. 

Little  more  need  be  said  of  the  life  of  St.  Hubert. 
He  continued  for  many  years  to  be  the  father  of 
his  people  and  the  shepherd  of  their  souls,  until 
he  peacefully  passed  away  to  his  reward  at  Ter- 
veuren,  near  Brussels,  A.  D.  727.  He  was  buried 
with  great  solemnity  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  in 
Lie'ge.  After  sixteen  years  the  tomb  was  opened, 
when  the  body,  still  incorrupt,  was  re- interred  in 
front  of  the  high  altar.  There  it  remained  until 
A.D.  825,  when  the  monks  of  Andage,  in  the  Ar- 
dennes, petitioned  that  the  sacred  relics  might  be 
translated  to  that  spot,  which  had  for  so  long  a 
time  been  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  St.  Hubert. 
The  translation  took  place  amid  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm and  pomp.  The  Bishop  of  Lie'ge  and  the 
Emperor  himself,  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  took  part 
in  the  solemn  ceremonies.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
procession  at  Andage,  the  body,  still  incorrupt, 
was  placed  in  a  magnificent  silver  shrine,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful.  At  once 
Andage  became  a  place  of  frequent  pilgrimage, 
and  soon  the  Saint  gave  his  name  to  this  spot, 
whither  so  many  thousands  flocked  to  implore  his 
powerful  intercession.  The  name  Andage  fell  into 
disuse,  and  the  town  became  known  as  St.  Hu- 
bert, by  which  name  it  is  called  to  this  day.  The 
church  which  now  stands  was  built  in  the  16th 
century.  The  body  of  the  Saint  was  preserved  at 
St.  Hubert,  and  was  frequently  exposed  to  the 
veneration  of  pilgrims  until  A.  D.  1568 ;  when, 
during  the  night  ot  the  14th  of  October,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Calvinist  iconoclasts,  the  Abbot  con- 
cealed the  body  of  the  Saint,  fearing  its  desecration. 
As  religious  disturbances  were  afterwards  unhap- 
pily so  frequent,  the  body  was  never  again  ex- 
posed, so  that  the  place  of  its  burial,  which  was 
kept  most  secret,  soon  ceased  io  be  known  ;  and, 
although  several  effort*  have  been  made  to  discover 
the  shrine,  the  body  of  the  Saint  has  never  been 
recovered. 

The  above  brief  particulars  concerning  the  life 
of  the  Saint  will  prepare  the  reader  for  the  better 
understanding  of  the  devotion  that  has  grown  up 
towards  St.  Hubert.  It  is  beyond  all  question 
that  innumerable  cases  of  hydrophobia  have,  in 
every  age  since  his  death,  been  cured  by  pilgrim- 
age to  his  shrine,  and  by  other  prescribed  devo- 
tions. Moreover,  the  intercession  of  the  Saint  has 
been  regarded,  and  has  proved  to  be,  a  sure  pre- 
ventive againts  this  horrible  madness.  Indeed,  the 
belief  in  the  power  of  St.  Hubert  is  widespread 
throughout  Belgium  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  faet 


that  that  country  enjoys  an  almost  complete  im- 
munity from  fatal  cases  of  hydrophobia.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is  not  far  to  seek,  when  we  find  it  stated 
that  on  an  average  200  persons  who  have  been  bit- 
ten by  mad  animals,  annually  make  the  pilgrim- 
age to  St.  Hubert.  Such  immunity  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  from  the  fact  that  statistics  prove  that, 
generally  speaking,  40  per  cent,  of  those  bitten  by 
mad  animals  die  of  hydrophobia.  In  the  year  1870, 
the  French  Government  directed  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  as  to  the  mortality  in  such  cases.  The  result 
was  an  official  statement  that  from  1863  to  1868, 
in  49  departments,  320  pejsons  had  been  bitten, 
and  that  of  this  number  129,  t.  e ,  about  40  per  cent, 
proved  fatal  cases. 

A  few  details  as  to  the  many  pious  practices  and 
curious  customs  that  have  arisen  in  connection 
with  devotion  to  St.  Hubert  may  not  prove  devoid 
of  interest.  Two  classes  of  persons  invoke  the  in- 
tercession of  the  Saint :  those  who  have  been  bit- 
ten so  as  to  draw  blood,  by  an  animal  clearly  mad, 
so  that  either  hydrophobia  or,  to  say  the  least, 
evident  danger  of.  it,  results  ;  and  those  who  have 
been  only  frightened  by  a  mad  animal,  or  only 
slightly  bitten  without  drawing  blood,  or  who  have 
been  bitten  by  an  animal  whose  madness  is  not 
apparent. 

In  the  first  case,  where  the  danger  is  great  and 
urgent,  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Hubert  is  prescribed, 
when  the  following  conditions  have  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  pilgrim  must  undergo  an  operation  called  la 
faille,  i.  e.,  the  incision.  It  is  thus  performed  :  The 
chaplain  makes  with  a  lancet  a  slight  incision  in 
the  middle  of  the  forehead,  into  which  is  intro- 
duced a  very  small  thread  drawn  from  the  sacred 
stole  of  St.  Hubert,  which,  as  has  been  said,  was 
given  to  the  Saint  by  angels'  hands  on  the  day  of 
his  consecration  in  Rome,  and  which  has  ever  been 
preserved  in  his  church  as  a  most  precious  relic. 
A  bandage  is  immediately  placed  upon  the  wound, 
and  must  not  be  removed  for  the  space  of  nine 
days,  during  which  time  the  pilgrim  performs  a 
solemn  Novena,  which  comprises,  amongst  other 
conditions,  confession  and  Communion,  special  ab- 
stinence in  eating  and  drinking,  and  a  promise  to 
observe  annually  the  Feast  of  St.  Hubert  on  No- 
vember 3d.  ... 

On  the  10th  day  the  bandage  must  be  removed 
by  a  priest,  and,  after  it  has  been  burnt,  the  ashes 
must  be  thrown  into  the  sacrarium. 

It  is  by  these  means  that  pilgrims  to  St.  Hubert 
seek  to  be  preserved  from  the  dreadful  effects  of 
hydrophobia.  The  number  of  such  pilgrims  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  efficacious  results  of  these  means. 
From  June  2, 1867,  to  September  8, 1B68,  i.  e.,  dur- 
ing fifteen  months,  no  less  than  250  persons,  who 
had  been  bitten  by  mad  animals  so  as  to  draw 
blood,  underwent  the  operation  and  fulfilled  the 
conditions  of  the  Novena.  Both  the  operation  and 
the  Novena  are  evidently  of  remote  antiquity. 
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Some  refer  them  back  as  far  as  the  9th  century, 
when  the  translation  of  the  relics  of  St.  Hubert 
gave  rise  to  the  pilgrimage.  A  manuscript  of 
1100,  A.  D.,  says :  "  It  has  always  been  believed  here 
(at  St.  Hubert)  that  the  No  vena  of  St  Hubert 
takes  its  origin  from  the  translation  of  the  Saint's 
body  to  this  place  in  A.  D.  825  A  writer  who  has 
made  out  a  list  of  the  abbots  of  this  monastery, 
gays  that  in  the  time  of  St.  Thierry,  who  was  ab 
bot  in  A.  D.  1055,  the  custom  was  already  of  great 
antiquity  ;  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  the  remarkable 
and  well-tested  privilege  of  cutting  and  fortifying 
with  the  holy  stole  persons  bitten  by  mad  animals. 
For  at  this  very  time  the  groom  of  Adele,  Countess 
of  Arlon,  was  brought  to  St.  Hubert  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  the  incision  made." 

This  very  case  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  Canla- 
torium,  a  manuscript  dated  A.  D.  1106 :  "About  the 
year  1068,"  says  the  chronicler,  "Adele,  Countess 
of  Arlon,  daughter  of  the  noble  Duke  Thierry,  had 
in  her  service  a  groom,  who,  having  been  bitten 
and  poisoned  by  a  mad  dog,  had  recourse  to  St 
Hubert,  in  order  to  obtain  through  his  interces- 
sion the  only  remedy  that  remained  for  him  to  re- 
cover his  health.  For,  in  consequence  of  his  great 
merits  before  God,  the  Saint  enjoys  the  privilege, 
extraordinary  indeed,  but  of  well-known  efficacy, 
of  snatching  from  certain  death  persons  bitten  by 
a  m:id  dog,  wolf,  or  any  other  mad  animal,  when, 
visiting  this  place,  they  submit  to  the  incision,  and 
perform  the  conditions  prescribed  with  the  opera- 
tion. And  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  we  assert, 
we  will  cite,  in  passing,  an  incident  of  which  we 
were  eye-witnesses.  Two  young  men  of  Hesbaie 
were  bitten  by  a  mad  dog.  Some  one  dissuaded 
them  from  making  the  pilgrimage  to  St.  Hubert, 
promising  to  heal  them  by  other  remedies  Find- 
ing this  more  convenient,  they  remained  at  home ; 
whilst  others  who  like  themselves  had  been  bitten 
by  the  mad  dog  made  the  aforesaid  pilgrimage. 
These  latter  returned  home  quite  cured,  but  the 
unfortunate  young  men  soon  showed  signs  of  mad- 
ness, beginning  to  howl  like  wolves  and  bark  like 
dogs.  Finally,  they  were  led  to  the  monastery ; 
but  it  was  too  late  :  they  died  immediately  on  their 
arrival,  filling  all  who  saw  or  heard  of  them  with 
fear  and  horror." 

Such  are  the  records  dating  back  as  far  as  A.  D. 
1106.  It  would  be  impossible  in  a  brief  paper  even 
to  enumerate  the  countless  miracles  of  which  good 
evidence  might  be  adduced.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  one  or  two  striking  instances.  It  is 
stated  in  the  Register  kept  at  St.  Hubert  of  those 
who  have  undergone  the  operation,  that  in  1812, 
at  Bar  le  Due,  in  France,  thirty-three  persons  were 
bitten  by  a  mad  wolf.  Three  only  made  the  pil- 
grimage to  St.  Hubert ;  they  were  healed,  whilst 
the  other  thirty  died  of  hydrophobia.  Again,  it  is 
related,  as  a  fact  publicly  known  in  Brussels  some 
forty  years  ago,  that  a  gentleman,  his  wife  and  two 


servants  were  bitten  by  a  mad  dog.  The  servants 
made  the  accustomed  pilgrimage,  and  no  evil  ef- 
fects displayed  themselves ;  the  master  and  mis- 
tress both  perished  miserably  of  hydrophobia. 

In  the  second  case  above  mentioned,  viz.,  when 
persons  have  been  merely  frightened  by  a  mad 
animal,  or  only  slightly  bitten,  or  when  there  is 
doubt  about  the  madness  of  the  animal,  it  is  not 
considered  necessary  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to 
St.  Hubert,  but  it  is  customary  for  such  to  make 
special  application  for  what  is  called  the  Rtpit. 
This  will  require  some  brief  explanation.  The  Rt- 
pit  or  Delay  consists  in  this,  that  certain  persons 
under  certain  circumstances  can  exempt  those  in 
danger  of  hydrophobia  from  making  the  pilgrim- 
age to  St.  Hubert ;  and  such  exemption  is  granted 
either  absolutely  or  for  a  time  only,  in  either  case 
carrying  with  it  the  assurance  that  through  the 
Saint's  intercession  immunity  from  hydrophobia 
shall  be  secured  as  surely  as  if  the  pilgrimage  had 
been  made.  The  exercise  of  this  truly  miraculous 
power  is  as  ancient  as  the  pilgrimage  itself;  it 
doubtless  derived  its  origin  from  the  solemn  prom- 
ise made  by  St.  Hubert  when  he  preached  his  fa- 
mous sermon  to  the  people  of  the  Ardennes. 

This  Repit  is  threefold  :  it  is  granted  either  for 
life,  or  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  or  for  forty 
days.  The  chaplains  at  the  Monastery  of  St.  Hu- 
bert alone  can  grant  the  Rtpit  for  life  ;  it  is  usu- 
ally accorded,  as  has  been  remarked,  to  those  who 
seem  in  some  danger  of  hydrophobia  from  fright 
or  from  a  slight  bite.  Those  to  whom  this  privilege 
is  granted  must  make  a  Novena  to  St.  Hubert,  re- 
citing each  day  five  Paters  and  Aves,  with  the  in- 
vocation :  "St.  Hubert,  pray  for  me,  that  I  may 
be  preserved  from  this  evil."  The  wonderful  effects 
of  the  exercise  of  this  power  have  been  abundantly 
proved  by  experience.  The  Rtpit  for  a  limited 
number  of  years,  which  also  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Priests  of  St.  Hubert,  is  granted  to  chil- 
dren who  have  not  made  their  First  Communion, 
who,  having  baen  severely  bitten  by  some  mad 
animal,  ought  to  make  the  pilgrimage,  but  on  ac- 
count of  their  age  are  unable  to  fulfil  the  requisite 
conditions.  The  length  of  th«  delay  granted  de- 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  age  of  the  child.  It 
is  required  that  a  Novena  be  made  to  St  Hubert 
precisely  as  in  the  former  case,  either  by  the  child 
itself,  or  by  the  parents  in  the  name  of  the  child. 
The  Refrit  for  forty  days  is  granted  to  those  who 
ought  to  make  the  pilgrimage,  but  are  unable  to 
do  so  at  once  on  account  of  illness,  or  some  other 
just  cause.  The  power  of  granting  this  delay  is 
said  to  be  possessed  not  only  by  the  Priests  of  St 
Hubert  but  also  by  any  one  who  has  himself  per- 
formed the  pilgrimage  and  fulfilled  all  its  condi- 
tions. 

All  that  has  been  said  so  far  concerning  devo- 
tion to  St  Hubert  has  reference  to  those  afflicted 
with  hydrophobia,  or  at  least  threatened  with  its 
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sad  effects.  But  this  devotion  extends  beyond  such 
eases  ;  for  the  intercession  of  the  Saint  is  invoked 
as  a  preservative  against  this  madness.  The  Con- 
fraternity of  St.  Hubert  was  established  at  least  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  for  in 
A.  D.  1510  it  was  approved  by  Pope  Julius  II,  and 
enriched  with  many  privileges  ;  and  in  1515  it  was 
again  confirmed  by  Leo  X.  In  Belgium,  in  par- 
ticular, it  is  customary  for  whole  families  to  be 
enrolled  in  this  Confraternity,  and  such  enrol- 
ment is  regarded  as  a  sure  safeguard  against  hy- 
drophobia The  following  fact  came  under  the 
writer's  observation.  A  gentleman  living  in  Bel- 
gium had  a  favorite  dog  which  all  the  members 
of  the  family  were  wont  to  pet  and  play  with. 
The  animal  began  to  show  symptoms  of  illness, 
though  no  one  seemed  able  to  understand  what 
was  the  matter  with  it ;  but,  strange  to  say,  it  at 
once  avoided  all  the  members  of  the  family,  and 
could  not  be  coaxed  to  approach  any  of  them.  At 
length,  the  symptoms  growing  worse,  a  veterinary 
surgeon  was  sent  for,  who,  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
dog,  ordered  it  to  be  instantly  shot,  refusing  to  get 
down  from  his  trap  until  this  was  done.  It  was 
found  that  the  animal  was  suffering  from  h}  dro- 
phobia,  and  the  surgeon  declared  that  the  family 
had  escaped  a  very  great  danger.  To  them  it  was 
only  a  proof  of  the  powerful  protection  of  St. 
Hubert,  in  whose  Confraternity  they  were  all  en- 
rolled. 

Again,  it  is  a  custom  with  many  to  wear  or  carry 
objects  that  have  touched  the  sacred  stole  of  St. 
Hubert,  such  as  medals,  rosaries,  and  even  rings 
or  .personal  ornaments. 

in  the  above  pages  it  has  been  attempted  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  origin  and  history  of 
devotion  to  St.  Hubert.  It  remains  fof  the  reader 
to  judge  how  far  that  attempt  has  succeeded.  It 
is  not  intended  to  offer  any  remark  upon  the  facts 
recorded  ;  they  were  considered  worthy  of  rec- 
ord on  account  of  their  antiquity  and  singularity, 
which  alone  ought  to  suffice  to  surround  them  with 
interest. 


New  Publications. 

AH  APPEAL  AND  A  DEFIANCE.  An  Appeal  to  the 
Good  Faith  of  a  Protestant  by  Birth.  A  Defiance  to 
the  Reason  of  a  Rationalist  by  Profession.  By  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Descbamps,  Archbishop  of  Ma- 
lines.  Translated  from  the  French  by  a  Redempto- 
rist  Father.  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis: 
Benziger  Brothers.  Price,  40  cents. 

The  title  of  this  little  volume  sets  forth  in  brief 
the  character  of  the  book  itself.  "An  Appeal,"  and 
such  an  appeal  as  only  the  great  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Malines  could  make,  is  here  made  to  the 
"  good  faith  of  a  Protestant  by  birth."  Would  that 
it  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  anx- 


ious to  know  what  to  believe  and  '  what  to  do  to 
be  saved'!  There  are  many  to  whom  it  might 
prove  an  "open  sesame"  to  the  hidden  treasury  of 
God's  Holy  Church. 

The  "  Defiance  "  is  a  bold  and,  as  we  would  ex- 
pect, a  successful  empalement  of  the  rationalists. 
If  the  force  of  evidence  is  not  totally  disregarded 
by  these  so-called  Free-Thinkers,  they  are  in  all 
fairness  bound  to  admit  that  Cardinal  Deschamps 
has  given  them  a  severe  chick,  if  not  a  total  de- 
feat, on  their  chosen  field.  The  logic  of  Catholic 
truth  wielded  by  such  a  master  as  the  late  Primate 
of  Belgium  is  simply  irresistible. 

Reader,  of  your  charity  pray  for  the  soul  of  this 
humble  son  and  valiant  defender  of  Holy  Church, 
whose  grateful  children  pray  and  mourn  over  his 
new-made  grave. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROFESSED.  By  the  Author  of 
"Golden  Sands."  Translated  from  the  French  ly 
Miss  Ella  McMahon.  Same  Publishers.  Price,  $1. 
If  he  is  rightly  regarded  as  a  benefactor  of  his 
race  "  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow- 
where  before  but  one  did  grow,"  what  praise  shall 
we  bestow  upon,  and  what  title  give  to,  him  whose 
energies  are  devoted  to  making,  as  far  as  in  him 
lies,  the  plants  of  virtue  flourish  in  human  hearts, 
where,  of  necessity,  noxious  weeds  are  ever  spring- 
ing up  ?  One  book  after  another  has  come  from 
the  facile  pen  of  the  author  of  "Golden  Sands,"  and 
each  seems  better,  if  that  were  possible,  than  its 
predecessor.  The  one  before  us  has  been  written 
especially  for  those  who  have  consecrated  them- 
selves to  God  by  the  vows  of  religion.  Though 
designed  for  the  devout  female  sex,  it  will  prove  a 
most  desirable  manual  for  men  who  have  bound 
themselves  by  these  same  sacred  obligations.  It 
is  replete  with  that  unction  and  learning  which 
characterize  everything  that  this  gifted  author 
has  written.  It  fully  deserves  to  be  a  companion 
volume  to  the  "  Rules  and  Constitutions,"  the  "  Di- 
rectory," and  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ,"  the  priv- 
ileged property,  so  to  speak,  of  every  religious. 

The  American  Journalist,  edited  by  R.  P. 

Yorkston,  and  published  by  a  stock  company  of 
which  Mr.  Yorkston  is  the  President,  has  lately 
appeared  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  Journalist  has  a 
field  entirely  its  own,  is  edited  by  a  man  who  thor- 
oughly understands  his  work,  and  cannot  there- 
fore fail  of  success.  Mr.  Yorkston 's  large  ac- 
quaintance with  editors  and  contributors  to  the 
press,  running  through  a  period  of  many  years, 
has  given  him  exceptional  facilities  for  a  special 
work  of  this  kind,  as  the  pages  of  his  magazine 
abundantly  testify.  A  large  corps  of  contributors 
have  been  engaged  for  the  leading,  articles,  also 
correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  subscription  price  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journalist  is  $2  a  year.  Address,  505  Chesnut 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Uouth's  Department. 

An  Emperor  who  Obtained  His  Wish 
and  Bitterly  Regretted  It. 


S  the  young  readers  of  THE  "AvE 
MARIA"  have  already  seen  in 
the  "Story  of  the  Man  who 
Wanted  to  Die  and  could  not 
Die,"  it  is  not  good  to  wish 
otherwise  than  as  God  ordains. 
We  now  give  a  true  story  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  who  in  the 
strength,  and  pride,  and  buoyancy 
of  youth  wished  himself  above  all  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  in  a  place  where  no  one  could 
follow  him  ;  and.  having  his  wish  granted  in 
a  most  unexpected  way,  but  literally  as  he  had 
expressed  it,  he  came  near  losing  his  life  as  the 
penalty.  The  story  is  taken  from  Father  Mul- 
ler's  book  on  the  "  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass," 
which,  like  all  of  Father  Mailer's  books,  is  full 
of  interesting  anecdotes. 

Maximilian  I,  Emperor  of  Germany,  some- 
times called  the  "  Last  Knight."  on  account  of 
his  chivalrous  character,  was  in  his  early  years 
remarkable  for  high  courage  and  love  of  ad- 
venture, which  at  times  led  him  to  feats  of 
daring  rashness. 

Among  the  many  places  over  which  he  ruled, 
none  was  so  dear  to  him  as  the  mountainous 
Tyrol ;  partly  from  the  simple  and  loving  loy- 
alty of  the  hardy  race  of  shepherds  and  moun- 
taineers who  dwelt  there,  and  partly  because 
hunting  among  the  Tyrolese  Alps  was  one  of 
his  chief  pleasures. 

On  K  tster  Monday,  in  the  year  1493,  the 
young  Emperor,  who  was  staying  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Innspruck,  rose  before  dawn  for  a 
day's  chamois  hunting.  He  took  with  him  a 
few  courtiers  and  some  experienced  huntsmen. 
At  sunrise  they  were  already  high  up  on  the 
mountain  pastures,  which  are  the  favorite 
haunts  of  the  chamois ;  the  valleys  beneath 
them  were  still  covered  by  a  sea  of  white  mist, 
while  the  golden  rays  of  morning  shone  from 
an  unclouded  sky  on  the  snowy  peaks  and 
ridges  above  them. 

Maximilian  fixed  a  longing  gaze  on  the  rocky 
summits,  which  stood  out  clear  and  sharp 
against  the  blue  heavens.  He  felt  the  power 
of  the  fresh  mountain  air  and  the  sublime 


scenery,  and  it  filled  him  with  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  daring. 

"  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  that  I  could  gain  to-day 
some  spot  where  the  foot  of  man  has  never 
trod  before,  and  where  no  man  should  be  able 
to  follow, — a  spot  amid  the  homes  of  the  cha- 
mois and  the  eagle ;  where  the  busy  hum  of 
men  should  be  lost  to  my  ear,  and  all  the 
crowded  earth  should  lie  beneath  my  feet ; 
where  even  the  thunder-clouds  should  rumble 
far  below  me,  while  I  stood  in  eternal  sun- 
shine !  That  would  be  a  fit  spot  for  the  throne 
of  an  emperor  !" 

The  courtiers  replied  that  his  majesty  had 
but  to  wish  and  it  would  be  fulfilled, — to  such 
a  renowned  hunter  and  intrepid  mountaineer 
what  could  be  impossible  ? 

At  this  moment,  one  of  the  huntsmen  gave 
notice  that  he  had  sighted  some  chamois  ;  the 
whole  party,  guided  by  him,  cautiously  ap- 
proached a  rocky  point,  behind  which  the  an- 
imals were  grazing.  On  this  point  of  rock 
stood  a  single  chamois,  its  graceful  head  raised, 
as  if  watching.  Long  before  the  hunting  party 
were  within  shot-range,  they  heard  the  ani- 
mal utter  the  peculiar  piping  cry  by  which 
the  chamois  gives  notice  of  danger  to  its  fel- 
lows, and  then  off  it  bounded  with  flying  leaps 
toward  the  rocky  solitude  above.  Maximilian, 
on  its  track,  had  soon  distanced  his  attendants. 
To  be  a  good  chamois  hunter,  a  firm  foot  and 
a  steady  head  are  required  ;  for  those  beautiful 
little  animals  lead  their  pursuer  into  their  own 
peculiar  domain, — the  rocky  wastes  just  be- 
low the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  where  they 
climb  and  spring  with  wonderful  agility;  if 
they  cannot  escape,  it  is  said  that  they  will 
leap  over  a  precipice  and  be  dashed  to  pieces, 
rather  than  fall  into  the  power  of  man. 

Maximilian  had  all  the  qualities  necessary 
for  this  adventurous  sport,  and  was  generally 
most  successful  at  it.  Now  he  reached  the 
brink  of  a  chasm,  which  the  chamois  had 
passed ;  black  yawned  the  abyss  at  his  feet, 
while  beyond,  the  rocks  rose  steep  and  forbid- 
ding, with  but  one  little  spot  where  a  man 
could  find  footing.  One  moment  he  paused, 
then  with  a  light  spring  gained  the  other  side, 
while  a  shout,  half  of  admiration,  half  of  ter- 
ror, burst  from  his  astonished  suite. 

"  That  was  a  royal  leap !  Who  follows  ?  " 
cried  Maximilian,  with  an  exultant  laugh. 
Then  he  sped  onward,  intensely  enjoying  the 
excitement  of  the  chase. 
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For  a  moment  the  chamois  was  lost  from  his 
view,  then  appeared  again,  its  form  standing 
out  against  the  sky  on  one  of  those  rocky 
ridges  that  have  been  compared  to  the  back^ 
bone  of  a  fish,  but  are  perhaps  more  like  the 
upper  edge  of  a  steep  gable  roof.  To  gain  this 
ridge  it  was  necessary  to  climb  an  almost  per- 
pendicular precipice ;  but  Maximilian,  noth- 
ing daunted,  followed  on,  driving  small  iron 
holdfasts  into  the  rock  in  places  where  he  could 
gain  no  footing,  and  holding  on  by  the  hook 
at  the  upper  end  of  his  iron-pointed  alpenstock. 
At  last  he  seized  a  projecting  piece  of  rock 
with  his  hand,  hoping  to  swing  himself  up  by 
it,  but  the  stone  would  not  bear  his  weight ; 
it  loosened  and  fell,  and  the  Emperor  fell  with 
it. 

Breathless  and  stunned,  it  was  some  minutes 
before  he  recovered  consciousness  after  the  fall. 
When  he  came  to  himself  he  found  that  he 
had  received  no  injury,  except  a  few  bruises, 
and  his  first  thought  was  that  he  was  most 
lucky  to  have  escaped  so  well.  Then  he  began 
to  look  about  him.  He  hadjfallen  into  a  sort 
of  crevice  or  hollow  in  the  rocks  ;  on  one  side 
they  arose  above  him  as  a  high  wall  which  it 
was  impossible  to  scale  ;  on  the  other,  they 
were  hardly  higher  than  his  head,  so  that  on 
this  side  he  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  out  of 
the  hollow. 

"  Lucky  again  1 "  thought  Maximilian ;  but 
as  he  emerged  from  the  crevice  and  rose  to  his 
feet,  he  remained  motionless  in  awe-struck 
consternation.  He  stood  on  a  narrow  ledge,  a 
space  hardly  wide  enough  for  two  men  abreast, 
and  beneath  him,  sheer  down  to  a  depth  of 
many  hundred  feet  sank  a  perpendicular  wall 
of  rock.  He  knew  the  place ;  it  was  called  St. 
Martin's  Wall,  from  the  neighboring  chapel 
of  St.  Martin  ;  and  the  valley  below  it,  which 
was  now  concealed  from  his  view  by  white 
rolling  vapors,  was  the  Valley  of  Zierlein. 

Above  him  rose  the  "  wall,"  so  straight  and 
smooth  that  it  was  utterly  hopeless  to  think 
of  scaling  it.  The  only  spot  within  sight, 
where  a  man  could  find  footing,  was  the  nar- 
row shelf  on  which  he  stood.  The  ledge  itself 
extended  but  a  few  feet  on  either  side,  and  then 
ceased  abruptly. 

In  vain  the  Emperor  gazed  around  for  some 
way  to  escape.  No  handsbreadth  was  there  to 
which  to  cling  ;  no  hold  for  foot  or  hand  of 
the  most  expert  climber — beneath,  a  sea  of 
cloud  ;  above,  a  sea  of  air. 


Suddenly  he  was  startled  by  a  whir  and  a 
rush  of  great  wings  in  his  face.  It  was  a  moun- 
tain eage  which  had  swooped  past  him,  and  the 
wind  of  whose  flight  was  so  strong  that  it  had 
nearly  thrown  him  off  his  balance.  He  recol- 
lected that  he  had  heard  how  these  eagles  try 
to  drive  any  large  prey,  too  heavy  to  be  seized 
in  their  talons,  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and 
then,  suddenly  whirling  round,  dash  it  over 
the  brink  ;  and  how  they  had  tried  this  ma- 
noeuvre more  than  once  on  hunters  whom  they 
found  in  critical  and  helpless  positions.  Now 
his  wish  of  the  morning  occurred  to  him. 
How  literally  and  exactly  it  had  been  fulfilled  ! 
And  how  little  could  the  Emperor  exult  in  his 
lofty  and  airy  throne !  He  merely  felt  with  a 
shudder  his  own  exceeding  littleness  in  the  face 
of  the  great  realities  of  nature  and  nature's 
God. 

Beneath,  in  the  Valley  of  Zierlein,  a  shep- 
herd was  watching  his  flocks.  As  the  sun  rose 
higher  and  drew  off  the  mists  which  clung 
around  the  foot  of  St.  Martin's  Wall,  he  no- 
ticed a  dark  speck  moving  on  the  face  of  the 
rock.  He  observed  it  narrowly. 

"  It  is  a  man ! "  he  cried  ;  "  what  witchcraft 
has  brought  him  there  ?  " 

And  he  ran  to  tell  the  wonder  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  valley.  Soon  a  little  crowd  was 
collected  and  stood  gazing  up  at  St.  Martin's 
Wall. 

u  God  be  with  you  ! "  was  the  compassionate 
exclamation  of  all.  "  He  can  never  leave  that 
spot  alive  :  he  must  perish  miserably  of  hun- 
ger!" 

Just  then  a  party  of  horsemen  galloped 
along  the  valley  and  rode  up  to  the  crowd, 
which  was  increasing  every  moment.  It  was 
the  Emperor's  suite,  who,  giving  up  all  hope 
of  following  his  perilous  course,  had  gone  back 
to  where  they  had  left  their  horses  in  the 
morning  ;  they  had  ridden  around,  hoping  to 
meet  their  master  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain. 

"Has  the  Emperor  passed  this  way?"  one 
of  them  called  out.  "He  climbed  up  so  far 
among  the  rocks  that  we  lost  sight  of  him." 

The  shepherd  cast  a  terrified  look  at  the 
wall,  and,  pointing  upward,  said:  "That 
must  be  he  up  yonder.  God  have  mercy  upon 
him!" 

The  Emperor's  attendants  gazed  at  the  fig- 
ure, and  then  at  each  other  in  horror.  One  of 
them  had  a  speaking-trumpet  with  him,  such 
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as  mountaineers  sometimes  use  for  shouting 
among  the  hill*.  II.-  raised  it  to  his  mouth, 
and  cried  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice:  "If  it  is 
the  Emperor  who  stands  there,  we  pray  him 
to  cast  down  a  stone.11 

There  was  a  breathless  hush  of  suspense 
now  among  the  crowd,  and  down  came  the 
stone,  crashing  into  the  roof  of  a  cottage  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock. 

A  loud  cry  of  lamentation  broke  from  the 
people  and  was  echoed  on  every  side  among 
the  mountains.  They  loved  their  young  Em- 
peror for  the  winning  charm  of  his  manner, 
his  frank  and  kindly  ways,  and  his  especial 
fondness  for  their  country. 

The  sound  of  the  wail  reached  Maximilian's 
ears,  and,  looking  down,  he  could  see  the  crowd 
of  people,  appearing  from  the  giddy  height 
like  an  army  of  ants. — a  black  patch  on  the 
bright,  green  of  the  valley.  The  sound  and  sight 
raised  his  hopes;  he  had  completely  given  up 
all  thought  of  delivering  himself  by  his  own 
exertions,  but  he  still  thought  help  from  oth- 
ers m'ght  be  possible.  And  now  that  his  sit- 
uation was  dncover^d,  the  people,  he  knew, 
would  do  whatever  lay  in  the  power  of  man 
for  his  deliverance.  S  >  he  k»>pt  up  his  courage, 
and  waited  patiently  and  hopefully.  It  was  so 
hard  to  believe  that  he,  standing  there  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  full  of  youthful  health  and 
strength,  was  a  dying  man,  and  would  never 
leave  that  spot  alive  ! 

Higher  and  higher  rose  the  sun.  It  was  mid- 
day now,  and  the  reflected  heat  from  the  rocky 
wall  was  well-nigh  too  great  to  bear.  The  rock 
beneath  his  feet  became  hot  as  a  furnace,  and 
the  sunbeams  smote  fiercely  on  his  head.  Ex- 
hausted by  hunger  and  thirst,  by  heat  and 
weariness,  he  sank  down  on  the  scorching 
rock.  A  furious  headache  and  dizziness  which 
came  over  him  made  him  think  that  he  wa« 
about  to  become  insensible.  He  longed  for 
some  certainty  as  to  his  fate  before  con*cious- 
ness  had  forsaken  him,  and.  following  a  sudden 
thought,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  small 
parchment  book,  tore  out  a  blank  leaf  and 
wrote  on  it  with  a  pencil,  then  tied  the  parch- 
ment to  a  stone  with  some  gold  ribbon  he  hap- 
p°ned  to  have  with  him,  and  let  the  stone  fall 
down  into  the  valley,  as  he  had  done  the  first. 
What  he  had  written  was  the  question  whether 
any  human  help  was  possible?  He  waited  long 
and  patiently  for  the  answer ;  but  no  sound 
reached  his  ear  save  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  eagle. 


A  second  and  a  third  time  he  repeated  the 
message,  lest  the  first  should  not  have  been 
observed  ;  still  there  was  a  silence,  though  the 
crowd  in  the  valley  had  been  increasing  all 
day.  and  now  a  vast  assembly — the  inhabitants 
of  Zierlein  and  all  the  district  round — had 
gathered  at  the  foot  of  the  fatal  throue  which 
the  Emperor  had  desired  for  himself. 

Terrible  indeed — who  can  tell  how  terrible 
— were  tho^e  hours  of  suspense  to  Mm  !  Many 
deep  and  heart-searching  thoughts  vioited  him, 
— thoughts  of  remorse  for  many  sins,  of  self- 
reproach  fir  the  great  responsibilities  unfaith- 
fully fulfilled. 

The  day  wore  on  :  the  sun  was  fast  sinking 
toward  the  west,  and  M«x  could  no  longer  re- 
sist the  conviction  that  there  was  no  help  pos- 
sible, that  all  hope  must  be  over  for  him.  It 
se»  m^d  that  as  soon  as  he  had  faced  this  cer- 
tainty, a  calm  resignation,  a  high  courage 
and  resolve,  took  possession  of  his  soul.  If  he 
was  to  die,  he  would  die  as  bt c^me  a  king  and 
a  Christian  ;  if  this  world  was  vanishing  from 
him.  he  would  prepare  himself  as  best  he  could 
for  the  next. 

Again  he  tore  a  leaf  from  hi"  book,  and  wrote 
on  it.  There  was  no  more  gold  ribbon  to  bind 
it.  to  the  stone,  so  he  took  the  chain  of  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece — what  value  had 
it  for  a  dying  man! — and  from  that  high  and 
airy  grave  he  threw  the  stone  down  among 
the  living. 

Tt  was  found,  like  the  others  before  it.  None 
had  answered  these,  because  no  one  was  found 
willing  to  be  a  messenger  of  death  to  the  much- 
loved  Emperor.  The  man  who  found  the  stone 
read  the  letter  aloud  to  the  assembled  crowd, 
for  the  Emperor's  messages  were  addressed  to 
all  Tvrol.  And  this  was  the  last  message  : 

"Oh.  Tyrol  !  my  la«t  warm  thanks  to  thee  for  thy 
love,  which  hus  PO  long  been  faithful  to  me.  In  my 
pride  and  l«a»»tfuln«»««  I  tempted  God.  and  my  life  is 
now  the  penalty.  1  know  Unit  no  help  is  possible. 
God's  will  be  done  !  His  will  I'B  ju*t  and  right. 

"Yet  one  thing,  good  friends,  you  can  do  for  me, 
and  I  will  be  thnnk'ul  to  yon  ev«  n  in  death.  Send  a 
mepsensrer  to  Zierlein  immediately  for  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment, for  which  my  soul  thirsts.  And  when  the  priest 
is  standing  by  the  river  let  it  be,  announced  to  me  >.y  a 
shot,  and  let  another  >bot  tell  me  when  I  am  al  out  to 
receive  the  bl**«sinjr.  And  when  I  pray,  unite  your 
prayers  with  mine  to  the  great  Helper  in  time  of  need, 
that  He  may  strengthen  me  to  endure  the  pains  of  a 
lingering  death. 

"  Farewell,  my  Tyrol !  MAX." 

The  reader's  voice  often  faltered  as  he  read 
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this  letter  amid  the  cries  and  sobs  of  the  mul- 
titude. 

Off  sped  the  messenger  to  Zierlein,  and  in 
all  haste  came  the  priest.  M  tx  heard  the  shot, 
and,  looking  down,  could  see  the  white  robe  of 
the  priest  standing  by  the  river,  which  looked 
like  a  little  silver  thread  to  him.  He  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  in  all  penitence  and  sub- 
mission, praying  that  he  might  be  a  spiritual 
partaker  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  though  he 
could  not  receive  in  body  the  Bread  of  Life. 
Then  the  second  shot  rang  on  the  air,  and 
through  the  speaking-trumpet  came  the  words 
of  the  blessing  :  "  May  God's  blessing  be  upon 
thee  in  thy  great  need, — the  blessing  of  the 
Father,  the  Sjn,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom 
heaven  and  earth  praise  forever  ! " 

The  Emperor  felt  a  deep  peace  filling  his 
heart  as  the  words  of  blessing  were  wafted  to 
his  ear. 

The  sun  had  by  this  time  sunk  behind  the 
mountain  range  beyond  the  Valley  of  Zierlein; 
but  a  rosy  blush  still  lingered  on  the  snowy 
summits,  and  the  western  sky  glowed  in  crim- 
Bon  and  gold.  Beneath,  in  the  deep  purple 
shade  of  the  valley,  the  people  all  knelt ;  and 
the  Emperor  could  hear  the  faint  murmur 
which  told  him  that  they  were  praying  for 
him.  Touched  by  their  sympathy,  he  continued 
kneeling  in  prayer  for  the  welfare  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

It  was  quite  dark  now,  and  one  by  one  the 
stars  came  forth  on  the  deep  blue  sky,  till  at 
last  the  canopy  of  heaven  was  bespangled  with 
them.  The  sublime  peace  of  those  silent  eter- 
nal fires  stole  into  Max's  heart,  and  drew  his 
thoughts  and  desires  heavenward  to  eternal 
Love  and  eternal  Rest.  So  he  knelt  on,  rapt 
in  prayer  and  in  lofty  and  holy  thoughts. 

Suddenly  a  bright  gleam  flashed  on  his  eyes, 
and  a  figure  in  a  flicker  and  a  dazzle  of  light 
stood  before  him.  No  wonder  that  in  his  pres- 
ent mood,  his  spirits  raised  above  earthly 
things,  this  vision  should  seem  to  him  more 
than  human. 

*'Lord  Emperor,'1  it  spoke,  "follow  me 
quickly;  the  way  is  far,  and  the  torch  is  burn- 
ing out." 

Hardly  knowing  whether  he  was  still  in  the 
world  of  mortals  or  not,  Max  asked :  "  Who 
are  you  ?  " 

u  A  messenger  sent  to  save  the  Emperor." 

Max  arose ;  as  he  gazed  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  vision  assumed  the  form  of  a  bright- 


haired,  barefooted  peasant  youth,  holding  a 
torch  in  his  hand. 

u  How  did  you  find  your  way  to  the  cliff  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  I  know  the  mountains  well,  and  every  path 
in  them." 

M  Has  Heaven  sent  you  to  me  ?  "  asked  Max, 
feeling  as  if  he  were  in  dreamland. 

"  Truly  it  is  God's  will  to  deliver  you  by  my 
hand,"  was  the  simple  answer. 

The  youth  now  turned  and  slid  down  into 
the  hollow  out  of  which  Max  had  climbed 
that  morning,  then  glided  through  a  crevice 
in  the  rock  behind,  which  the  Emperor  had 
failed  to  detect.  Stooping  low,  he  with  diffi- 
culty squeezed  through  the  narrow  chink,  and 
saw  the  torch  flickering  below  him,  down  a 
steep,  rugged  figure  which  led  into  the  heart 
of  the  rock.  Leaping  and  sliding,  he  followed 
on ;  the  torch  moved  rapidly  before  him,  its 
red  light  gleaming  on  metallic  ores,  and  glit- 
tering on  rock  crystals.  Sometimes  a  low 
thundering  sound  was  heard,  as  of  under- 
ground waterfalls  ;  sometimes  water  dripping 
from  the  rocky  roof  made  the  torch  hiss  and 
sputter.  Downward  they  went,  miles  and 
miles  downward,  till  at  last  the  ravine  opened 
into  a  long,  low,  nearly  flat-bottomed  cavern, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  torch  and  its  bearer 
vanished.  But  at  the  place  where  he  had  dis- 
appeared there  was  a  glimmer  of  pale  light. 
Max  groped  his  way  to  it,  and  drew  a  long 
breath  as  he  found  himself  again  in  the  open 
air,  with  the  silent  stars  above  him  and  the 
soft  grass  beneath  his  feet.  He  soon  per- 
ceived that  he  was  in  the  Valley  of  Zierlein, 
and  a*ar  off  he  heard  the  confused  noise  of  the 
assembled  multitude.  He  followed  the  sound, 
but  was  forced  to  rest  more,  than  once  from 
extreme  weakness  and  fatigue  before  he  reached 
the  foot  of  St.  Martin's  Wall,  and  saw  priest 
and  people  still  kneeling  in  prayer  for  him. 
Deeply  moved,  he  stepped  into  their  midst  and 
cried  :  **  Praise  the  Lord  with  me,  my  people  1 
See.  He  has  delivered  me." 

The  Emperor  was  never  able  to  discover 
who  had  been  the  instrument  of  his  wondrous 
rescue.  A  report  soon  spread  among  the  peo- 
ple that  an  angel  had  paved  him.  When  this 
rumor  reached  the  Emperor's  ears,  he  said : 
"  Yes,  truly,  it  was  an  angel,  my  Guardian  An- 
gel, who  has  many  a  time  come  to  my  help; 
he  is  called  in  German  'The  People's  Loyal 
Love.'" 
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Mater  Dei. 


BY   KMON. 

RE  AT  Lord,  far  fairer  world  than  ours, 

Than  brightest  stars  more  brilliant  still, 
Were  well  within  those  wondrous  powers 
Whose  marvels  earth  and  heaven  fill. 

But  Thou— and  in  Thyself  alone— 
Didst  find  the  limits  of  Thy  Will : 

A  Mother  greater  than  Thine  own 
Bars  all  Thy  boundless,  beauteous  skill. 

And  what  is  this  but  great  Thy  name,— 
None  like  to  God  in  heaven  or  earth  ! 

And  yet  how  great  the  Maid  became 
In  whom  the  Lord  of  all  took  birth  ! 


A  Visit  to  A vila,  the  Birthplace  of 
St.  Teresa. 


BY  THE  VERY  REV.  JOACHIM  ADAM. 

SHORT  time  ago,  when  the  whole 
Christian  world  was  astir  in  preparation 
for  a  fitting  commemoration  of  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
St.  Terepa  (which  took  place  at  Albade  Tonnes 
on  the  15th  of  October,  1582),  my  thoughts  re- 
verted to  a  flying  visit  that  I  once  paid  the 
birthplace  of  the  seraphic  reformer  of  the  Car- 
melite Order. 

Being  keenly  disappointed  in  my  intention 
to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of 
St.  James  the  Great  at  Santiago  of  Galicia,  I 
determined  to  spend  the  day  near  the  seraph 
of  Carmel,  and  with  that  view  took  the  train 
at  Madrid  on  the  Eve  of  the  Feast  of  St.  James, 


the  glorious  Apostle  of  Spain.  In  a  few  hours 
the  Escurial,  with  its  great  cupola  and  pinna- 
cles, was  passed  on  our  right,  and  our  route 
thenceforth  lay  through  thick  pine  forests. 
We  reached  the  station  at  Avila  a  little  after 
dark. 

My  travelling  companion — a  second  cousin 
of  mine — and  myself  having  engaged  our 
rooms,  we  sallied  forth  to  take  a  look  at  the 
city  walls,  which  attracted  my  attention  as 
soon  as  I  reached  the  place. 

The  city  of  Avila  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient in  the  Iberian  peninsula,  or  old  Spain. 
It  is  situated  on  an  eminence  3,069  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  waters  of  the  Adaja 
and  Grajal  rivers  irrigating  the  surrounding 
country. 

The  night  was  warm,  but  a  pure  and  refresh- 
ing breeze  occasionally  stirred,  making  it  very 
pleasant.  It  seemed  to  me  that  everybody  was 
out,  enjoying  the  cool  evening  air  after  a  warm 
day.  The  beautiful  full  moon  sat  enthroned 
in  all  her  brilliancy  in  a  clear  and  cloudless 
sky  as  we  reached  the  walls,  and  we  had  a  fine 
opportunity  of  examining  them  at  our  leisure. 
I  had  seen  many  old  cities  and  time-honored 
mementos  in  my  travels,  but  nothing  with 
such  traces  of  a  remote  antiquity  as  the  black- 
ened stone  walls  of  Avila.  According  to  a 
learned  Benedictine  writer,  the  origin  of  the 
city  antedates  history,  and  is  lost  in  myth  and 
fable.  Alcideua,  a  son  of  Hercules,  the  Egyp- 
tian, is  said  to  have  named  the  place  after  his 
mother,  Avila.  Ptolemy's  authority  gives  it 
an  earlier  foundation  than  the  city  of  Rome. 

In  the  year  714  Avila  was  taken  by  the 
Moors,  who  destroyed  its  walls ;  but  they  re- 
built them  shortly  afterwards  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  hold  upon  the  city.  It  was 
retaken  by  Alfonso* I  in  735,  but  was  after- 
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wards  lost,  taken  and  retaken  many  times,  un- 
til finally  it  remained  under  Christian  sover- 
eignty. The  present  walls  were  built  by  Al- 
fonso VI,  taking  nine  years'  labor,  with  what 
remained  of  the  old  ones,  which  it  is  said  had 
been  originally  erected  by  the  Phoenicians,  and 
subsequently  rebuilt  by  the  Romans ;  so  that 
these  old  walls  before  us  had  a  long  historic 
record  in  the  ups  and  downs  through  which 
they  had  passed.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
after  surveying  this  relic  of  antiquity  in  the 
witching. glamor  of  the  moonlight,  our  dreams, 
instead  of  being  with  St.  Teresa,  conjured  up 
a  vision  of  bastions,  and  round  towers,  and 
mail-clad  knights,  and  the  clangor  of  arms  ? 
The  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  however,  dis- 
pelled the  warlike  phantasy,  and  our  minds 
were  soon  again  occupied  with  holier  and  more 
ennobling  things. 

My  first  steps  in  the  morning  were  bent  tow- 
ards the  Church  of  St.  Teresa,  built  on  the  spot 
where  the  Saint  was  born,  and  where  she  spent 
the  early  years  of  her  life.  The  church  is  of 
stone.  It  was  dedicated  in  1836.  on  the  Feast 
of  St.  Teresa.  A  statue  of  the  Saint  is  placed 
over  the  door. 

On  entering  the  church  we  found  a  few  wor- 
shippers— even  at  that  early  hour — assisting 
devoutly  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
which  was  celebrated  by  a  Carmelite  Friar. 
This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  a  member  of 
the  Order  in  full  costume.  A  few  years  before 
I  was  born  the  Carmelites  and  other  religious 
Orders  were  expelled  from  Spain,  and  their 
monasteries  confiscated  or  destroyed.  When 
about  seventeen  years  old  I  had  met  a  Carmel- 
ite Friar  for  the  first  time  on  board  a  steamer 
in  Italian  waters,  bound  for  Civita  Vecchia, 
my  attention  was  so  riveted  upon  him  that  I 
could  scarcely  look  at  anything  else.  This  was 
only  natural, — although  the  Order  has  been 
so  closely  associated  with  Spain  through  St. 
Teresa,  and  we  had  read  and  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  Carmelites,  this  was  the  first  one  I 
had  ever  seen  in  his  religious  habit.  Since  that 
time  I  had  met  in  Rome  religious  of  almost 
every  order  with  which  the  Church  is  blessed, 
and  on  the  Pacific  slope  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  sons  of  St.  Ignatius,  of  white-robed 
Dominicans,  and  Franciscans  in  their  gray 
habit  and  cowl,  but  the  sight  of  a  full- robed 
Carmelite  Friar  on  Spanish  soil,  and  celebrat- 
ing Mass  publicly  in  a  church,  was  something 
new  to  me,  and  took  me  greatly  by  surprise. 


My  heart  throbbed  with  joy  at  the  sight,  and 
a  hope  of  better  days  for  my  dear  native  land 
sprang  up  in  my  breast  on  seeing  these  holy 
religious  permitted  to  return  after  nearly  half 
a  century  of  exile  from  a  country  which  they 
had  adorned  with  their  virtues.  Misnamed 
"  Liberalism,"  that  was  so  intolerant  of  all  that 
was  good,  had  its  day — a  day  of  dreary  dark- 
ness— and  once  again  the  sun  of  liberty  and 
toleration  began  to  rise  over  Spain. 

As  I  entered  the  vestry,  one  of  the  two  bare- 
footed Carmelites  in  charge  of  the  church  ap- 
proached and  offered  me  his  services.  I  showed 
him  my  papers,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  say 
Mass  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Teresa.  With  a  sweet 
smile  he  informed  me  that  St.  Teresa  was  not 
buried  there,  but  at  Alba  de  Tonnes.  "  How- 
ever," he  rejoined,  "  I  presume  you  will  be  glad 
to  say  Mass  in  the  chapel  erected  on  the  very 
place  where  the  Saint  was  born."  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  I  expressed  my  joy  at  such  an 
opportunity.  In  this  chapel  is  the  crucifix 
which  St.  Teresa  used  in  the  foundation  of  new 
convents.  We  are  told  that  on  the  day  of  her 
death,  while  in  a  reclining  posture  and  hold- 
ing this  crucifix  in  her  hand,  she  had  an  ecs- 
tasy that  lasted  fourteen  hours,  and  until  the 
preparations  for  the  burial  the  crucifix  was 
not  removed  from  the  grasp  of  her  lifeless  fin- 
gers. Here  also  is  a  picture  of  Our  Lady  of 
Dolors  which  she  always  took  with  her  when 
travelling.  In  the  Chapel  of  the  Relics,  as  it  is 
called,  which  in  former  times  was  her  father's 
office,  is  preserved  one  of  St.  Teresa's  fingers, 
— the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand, — the  staff 
she  used  on  her  journeys,  and  the  rosary,  her 
constant  companion,  whose  beads  so  often 
slipped  through  her  fingers.  The  Saint  her- 
self, in  obedience  to  her  confessor,  tells  us  a  re- 
markable incident  connected  with  this  rosary. 
"Once  while  holding  in  my  hand  the  cross  at- 
tached to  my  beads,  our  Lord  took  it  in  His 
hand,  and  when  He  returned  it  to  me  I  found 
it  adorned  with  four  stones  more  precious  than 
diamonds.  It  had  also  the  Five  Wounds  nicely 
represented.  He  told  me  that  it  would  always 
appear  to  me  in  that  way.  After  this,  I  could 
no  longer  see  the  wood  of  which  the  cross  was 
made ;  but  to  all  but  myself  it  had  the  same 
appearance ;  no  one  saw  the  wonderful  trans- 
formation, or  the  precious  stones  that  adorned 
it." 

Thesweet  aroma  of  sanctity  which  fills  every 
church  blessed  with  the  presence  of  the  seraph 
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of  Carmel  is  very  impressive,  and  I  felt  myself 
greatly  excited  to  devotion  during  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  celebrated  in  thin  holy  place.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  St.  Teresa  favored  me,  as  she 
does  so  many  others  in  this  chapel,  with  some 
portion  of  her  own  seraphic  spirit  of  piety  and 
devotion,  for  I  was  completely  carried  out  of 
myself,  transformed,  so  to  speak,  during  the 
Holy  Sacrifice.  The  devout  attitude  of  the 
worshippers,  the  inscriptions  on  the  walls, 
everything  about  the  place,  suggested  a  spirit 
of  recollection  that  clung  to  me  throughout 
the  forenoon. 

The  tact  that  my  own  dear  mother — the  be- 
ing that  I  had  loved  most  upon  this  earth — 
had  borne  the  name  of  Teresa,  no  doubt  had  a 
great  effect  upon  me  also ;  and  during  my  short 
stay  at  Avila  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  spirit  of 
my  dear  mother  was  constantly  with  me,  and 
whispering  to  me  of  her  heavenly  home,  where 
in  company  with  the  glorious  patron  whose 
name  she  bore  and  whose  virtues  she  so  faith- 
fully endeavored  to  imitate  while  on  earth,  she 
was  now  enjoying  the  glory  of  the  Beatific 
Vision. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Relics 
is  this  inscription  :  "In  this  chapel  was  born 
our  seraphic  Mother,  St.  Teresa  of  Jesus,  on 
the  28:h  of  March,  15 15."  Inside  is  another 
inscription  from  which  we  learn  that  her  par- 
ents were  D.  Alfonso  Sanchez  de  Cepeda  and 
Donna  Beatriz  Davila  y  Ahumada,  a  family 
renowned  for  its  piety  and  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious in  Spain.  Near  the  chapel  is  still  to  be 
seen  the  garden  where  the  blessed  Teresa  used 
to  play  in  childhood,  amusing  herself  in  build- 
ing little  houses  in  the  form  of  convents,  as 
she  relates  in  her  autobiography,  written  by 
command  of  her  spiritual  director.  It  should 
not  be  wondered  at  that,  with  such  holy  me- 
mentos, Avila,  with  all  the  frivolity  and  world- 
liuess  of  which  it  partakes  in  common  with 
other  cities,  is  profoundly  devout  to  St.  Teresa, 
and  that  the  confessionals  are  always  besieged 
by  penitents. 

After  breakfast,  the  first  convent  I  visited 
was  that  of  Santa  Maria  de  Gracia,  where  St. 
Teresa  was  educated.  It  was  founded  in  1509 
by  the  Venerable  Father  Juan  de  Seville, 
Vicar-General  of  the  Augustiiiian  Order,  the 
same  who  prophesied  to  King  Ferdinand  the 
conquest  of  Granada.  Saint  Thomas  of  Villa- 
nova,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Valencia,  had 
been  chaplain  to  this  convent,  and  the  house 


in  which  he  lived  is  used  by  the  present  chap- 
lains. 

In  St.  Teresa's  time  the  best  families  of  the 
city  had  their  daughters  educated  by  the  Au- 
gustinian  nuns,  and  the  young  Teresa,  having 
allowed  herself  to  be  carried  away  to  a  certain 
extent  by  worldly  vanity,  a  love  for  company 
and  dress,  and  acquiring  a  taste  for  romances, 
or  novels  of  that  day,  which  gradually  cooled 
her  religious  fervor,  her  father,  wisely  fearing 
the  effects  of  further  indulgence,  decided  to 
send  her  to  this  convent  to  finish  her  edu- 
cation. This  was  in  her  sixteenth  year.  Shortly 
before  she  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
nuns,  Teresa  had  fallen  under  the  baneful  in- 
fluence of  a  worldly  and  frivolous  cousin,  and 
had  already  begun  to  be  fond  of  dress,  to  ap- 
pear in  public,  to  use  perfumery,  and  to  adorn 
her  hair  after  the  fashion  of  vain  and  frivolous 
young  women ;  and,  although  she  had  never 
been  guilty  of  any  serious  impropriety,  it  was 
afterwards  revealed  to  her  that  she  would  have 
been  damned  had  she  continued  in  that  course. 

Under  the  amiable  and  edifying  direction  of 
the  Augustinian  nuns  Teresa  soon  forgot  the 
vanities  of  the  world,  and  began  to  resume  her 
early  virtuous  habits.  So  much  had  her  heart 
been  changed,  that  a  year  and  a  half  after  leav- 
ing her  convent  school  she  began$o  love  the 
religious  life,  and  resolved  to  become  a  nun  in 
the  convent  of  the  Incarnation,  of  the  Carmel- 
ite Order,  where  she  had  an  intimate  friend. 
The  class-room  where  our  Saint  was  educated 
is  now  used  as  a  vestry.  The  confessional  she 
used,  and  the  place  where  she  received  Holy 
Communion,  can  yet  be  seen.  The  latter  is 
marked  by  a  painted  star,  signifying  that  St. 
Teresa  shines  as  a  star  in  the  firmament  of  the 
Church. 

The  next  place  we  visited  was  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Incarnation,  where  the  Saint 
lived  for  twenty-seven  years  and  received  the 
greatest  favors  from  Heaven.  It  is  from  this 
convent  she  went  to  begin  the  reform  of  her 
Order,  which  had  swerved  not  a  little  from  its 
original  fervor  and  strict  discipline.  After  this 
St.  Teresa  lived  only  about  five  years  in  Avila, 
which  time  she  passed  in  the  convent  of  the 
reform  called  Las  Madres. 

The  Convent  of  the  Incarnation  in  which 
St.  Teresa  took  the  religious  habit  and  vows, 
was  founded  in  1479.  Thirteen  pious  ladies 
had  taken  the  Carmelite  habit,  and  lived  for  a 
while  in  a  private  house.  The  present  convent 
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was  built  by  money  loaned  the  religious  for 
that  purpose,  and  poverty  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  its  special  favors.    Holy  Mass  was  first 
celebrated  in  it  on  the  d«y  that  St.  Teresa  was 
baptized  in  St.  John's  Church,  April  14,  1515. 
Even  in  our  Saint's  time  the  gift  of  poverty 
had  not  been  withdrawn  from  the  convent  she 
had   chosen.     There   were  one  hundred   and 
eighty  nuns,  with  scarcely  room  to  move  freely 
within  its  narrow  limits,  and  so  poor  that  they 
often  lacked  the  necessaries  of  life.    The  snow 
and  rain  came  through  the  roof  of  both  the 
convent  and  church,  the  poor  nuns  not  having 
means  to  repair  the  ravages  of  time  upon  the 
buildings.    This  was  the  place  selected  by  the 
handsome  and  aristocratic  young  Teresa  when 
she  decided  to  dedicate  herself  to  the  service  of 
God  by  the  three  religious  vows  of  poverty, 
obedience,  and  chastity  ;  and  here,  among  those 
whom  our  Lord  spoke  of  in  His  communica- 
tions to  her  as  "  My  little  poor  of  the  Incarna- 
tion," St.  Teresa  experienced  divine  favors  ac- 
corded to  but  few  chosen  souls. 

Teresa  received  the  Carmelite  habit  on  the 
21  of  November,  1535.  and  lived  in  the  poor 
Convent  of  the  Incarnation  until  the  Lent  of 
1563, — a  period  of  twenty-seven  years, — when 
she  obtained  permission  from  her  Provincial 
to  take  tU|  direction  of  her  new  convent  of  St. 
Joseph. 

The  place  is  full  of  memories  and  souvenirs 
of  the  saintly  reformer  of  the  Carmelite  Order. 
On  entering,  we  were  shown  a  picture  of  our 
Lord  bound  to  the  pillar,  painted  by  order  of 
the  Saint  after  a  visitation  from  our  Lord  in 
that  way,  while  she  was  engaged  with  a  person 
from  the  outside  whose  conversation  was  not 
pleasing  to  God.  St.  Teresa  narrates  the  inci- 
dent in  this  wise :  "  Being  with  a  person  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  just  made,  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  make  me  understand  that  such 
friendships  were  not  proper ;  He  admonished 
me  and  gave  me  light  in  my  blindness.  Christ 
appeared  to  me  with  a  stern  countenance,  and 
showed  me  how  much  He  was  displeased.  I 
saw  Him  with  the  eyes  of  my  soul  more  plainly 
than  with  those  of  my  body,  and  He  left  such 
an  impression  upon  me  that  although  twenty- 
six  years  have  elapsed  I  fancy  I  see  Him  yet 
before  me/'  In  one  of  the  parlors  for  visitors 
is  another  picture  of  our  Lord  bound  to  the 
pillar,  with  a  toad  at  His  feet ;  for  in  this  way 
St..  Ten  s  i  was  warned  of  the  impropriety  of 
worldly  discourses  when  in  conversation  at  an- 


other time  with  the  person  above  alluded  to. 
Our  Lord  gave  her  to  understand  that  here- 
after He  wished  her  conversations  to  be  only 
with  the  angels.  In  this  connection  I  may  re- 
mark that  if  toads  were  to  appear  in  all  the  par- 
lors were  God  is  offended  and  charity  wounded, 
those  nasty  creatures  would  be  kept  pretty 
busy  to  day  in  travelling  from  house  to  house. 
In  a  third  room  that  is  shown  visitors,  St. 
Teresa  used  to  receive  her  confessors.  Here  she 
was  visited  by  St.  Francis  Borgia,  St.  Peter  of 
Alcantara,  and  others  renowned  for  sanctity 
and  learning.  Once  while  receiving  a  visit 
here  from  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  the  Saint's 
niece  entered  the  room  and  saw  her  on  her 
knees,  raised  from  the  ground,  her  hand  hold- 
ing the  iron  grate  that  separated  her  from  her 
confessor,  and  the  chair  on  which  the  latter  sat 
elevated  from  the  ,floor. 

Within  the  cloister  our  Lord  often  appeared 
to  St.  Teresa,  sometimes  in  glory,  at  others 
carrying  the  cross.  Here  it  was  that  He  ap- 
peared to  her  as  a  child.  Thinking  Him  a 
relative  of  some  of  the  nuns,  she  asked  His 
name.  Instead  of  answering,  He  said,  "  First 
tell  Me  yours."  She  answered,  "Teresa  of 
Jesus."  "And  I,"  replied  the  Divine  Child, 
u  am  Jesus  of  Teresa."  You  may  imagine  the 
reverence  with  which  I  gazed  from  a  distance 
upon  the  hallowed  spot,  visitors  not  being  al- 
lowed inside  on  account  of  the  strict  enclosure. 
It  was  here  also  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
appeared  to  St.  Teresa.  Truly  a  place  of  holy 
memories ! 

There  are  two  choirs  in  the  church — an  up- 
per and  lower  one.  Inside  the  lower  choir  is  a 
picture  of  St.  Teresa  in  the  act  of  receiving 
Holy  Communion,  and  bathed  in  the  Precious 
Blood  of  our  Redeemer.  The  event  happened 
on  a  Palm  Sunday,  as  a  reward  for  her  mortifi- 
cation and  strict  preparation  for  the  reception 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist  on  that  day  during  a 
period  of  thirty  years.  On  one  occasion  the 
Saint  experienced  such  sweetness  and  joy  that 
she  asked  our  Lord  to  moderate  it,  or  to  enlarge 
her  heart  so  that  she  could  bear  it.  Such  are 
a  few  of  the  consolations  vouchsafed  our  Saint, 
for  the  sufferings  and  trials  and  persecutions 
of  various  kinds  that  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
she  bore,  with  angelic  sweetness^and  heroic 
fortitude,  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  God. 

In  the  lower  choir  is  the  chair  that  St.  Te- 
resa used  while  prioress  of  the  convent.  It  has 
not  been  used  by  any  of  her  successors,  but  is 
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preserved  with  religious  care.  Once  a  year,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  Saint 
took  the  religious  habit,  her  image  is  carried 
in  procession,  the  psalm*  are^ung  and  prayers 
recited  a*  in  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  habit. 
In  this  way  the  memory  of  the  Suint  is  cher- 
ished among  the  religious  as  if  she  were  still 
with  them. 

In  the  upper  choir  took  place  the  prodigy 
of  the  miraculous  transpiercing  or  St.  Teresa's 
heart  by  an  ang^l.  Thin  miracle  was  repeated 
several  times,  the  first  being  in  the  year  1559, 
after  which  the  Saint  lived  miraculously  in  the 
midst  of  great  sufferings  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
three  years,  much  We  the  extatica  of  Bois  d' 
Haine,  whose  death  Utely  took  pl.ue,  and  of 
whose  stigmata  I  was  myself  a  witnes*,  as  re- 
counted in  the  pages  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA v 
some  years  ago. 

To  few  is  it  given  to  suffer  as  St.  Teresa  suf- 
fered ;  to  few  have  been  given  such  consola- 
tions as  were  vouchsafed  to  her.  4f  we  would 
be  a  partaker  of  her  joys  we  must  learn  to  suf- 
fer as  sh.p  suffered,  in  conformity  to  God's  holy 
will  and  in  union  with  the  sufferings  of  our 
Divine  Redeemer. 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK  ) 


Sister  Mirene. 


AN  EPISODE  OK  THE  SYRIAN  MASSACRE. 


BT  H   B. 


On  a  calm  autumnal  morning  two  young 
girls  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  amused 
themselves  in  a  large  garden  under  the  eyes 
of  their  parents,  who  sat  upon  a  wide  terrace 
which  w<is  reached  from  the  garden  by  an 
ample  flight  of  stone  steps  ornamented  with 
flowers  and  creeping  plants.  One  of  the  girls 
had  large,  lustrous  blue  eyes,  hair  the  color  of 
ripe  oranges,  and  complexion  of  the  most  del- 
icate rose  and  ivory.  The  other  was  a  decided 
brunette. — brown  hair,  brown  eyes,  brown 
skin,  and  brown  eyebrows,  strongly  arched. 

Both  were  dressed  in  white,  but  in  totally 
different  fashions.  She  of  the  blue  eyes  wore 
a  puffed  overskirt,  lace  sleeves,  and  a  light  and 
plain  bodice.  She  of  the  brown  hair  and  com- 
plexion wore  a  tunic  of  brocaded  silk,  a  gauze 
fichu,  a  cashmere  scarf  tied  round  her  waist, 
muslin  pantaloons  gathered  round  the  ankles 


with  gold  circlet",  and  satin  slip|>ers  relieved 
with  coral.  Two  luxuriant  tresses  spangled 
with  st  quins  encircled  her  head,  whilst  brace- 
lets of  an  uncouth  pattern  ornamented  her 
delicate  wrists. 

The  persons  who  kept  watch  from  the  ter- 
race, HS  dissimilar  in  dress  and  appearanc* 
the  children,  were  a  young  man,  a  young 
woman  (whose  dress  and  accent  bet  poke  their 
Prankish  origin),  and  an  old  man  with  a  flow- 
ing beard  as  white  as  his  turban.  This  old 
man  reclined  on  a  heap  of  cushions :  his  two 
companions  sat  on  chairs  of  caudal-wood.  Be- 
tween them  was  a  low  table  crowded  with  sher- 
bets a  Ui  tieige,  conserves  of  fruits  and  sweet- 
meats, of  roses,  which  had  the  smell  and  color 
of  those  joyous  flowers,  narjileh  filled  with 
tombaki,  and  microscopic  cups  holding  not  an 
infusion  but  a  decoction  of  coffee. 

The  terrace,  the  garden  and  the  house  were 
situated  at  the  outskirts  of  a  city  which  ap- 
peared to  be  bathed  in  a  flood  of  golden  light, 
so  much  did  its  shining  domes,  its  sparkling 
cupolas,  its  level  roofs,  turned  into  flower 
gardens,  its  white  mosques,  its  minarets  like 
needle-spires,  the  sculpture  of  its  dentilated 
walls,  sparkle,  change  colors,  and,  above  all, 
dazzle  the  eye  that  attempted  to  rest  upon  it 
for  any  time.  This  city  was  Damascus,  the 
marvellous  Queen  of  the  East. 

As  to  the  persons  of  whom  we  have  just 
spoken,  the  old  man  was  called  Amron ;  the 
young  brunette,  Nad-ji-eda;  and  her  blond 
friend,  Gabrielle.  The  Franks  were  Mr.  aud 
Mr*.  Herberlin,  Gabrielle's  parents  and  the 
owners  of  one  of  the  largest  commercial  houses 
in  Damascus.  They  were  at  the  moment  the 
guests  of  Nad-ji-eda's  grandfather,  the  Turk 
Amrou-ben-Soliman,  whose  residence  was  sepa- 
rated from  theirs  only  by  a  street  remarkable 
for  its  narrowness  even  in  a  city  whose  streets 
were  none  of  the  widest. 

This  venerable  old  man,  these  beautiful  chil- 
dren, this  young  mother  and  her  loving  hus- 
band formed  a  striking  picture,  a  little  too 
simple,  perhaps,  for  the  beautiful  landscape 
that  lay  before  them.  This  landscape  it  would 
be  impossible  to  describe.  It  contained  all  that 
is  spoken  of  as  beautiful  in  Scripture.  The 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  cypresses  of  Sion,  the 
palm-trees  of  Cades,  the  roses  of  Jericho,  the 
olives  of  Olivet,  the  grapes  of  Engaddi,  the 
sweetness  of  the  pomegranate,  the  rich  per- 
fumes of  balsam,  of  myrrh,  and  of  cinnamon, — 
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all  appeared  to  have  met  together  in  that  beau- 
tiful place.  Without  leaving  their  seats,  Am- 
rou's  guests  could  see  a  vast  undulating  plain, 
whose  outward  extremities  were  bounded  by  a 
chain  of  lofty  mountains  covered  with  snow. 
On  this  plain  appeared  groups  of  peasants 
leading  well-laden  asses  carrying  douzah  wa- 
ter, melons,  legumes,  and  fruits  to  the  city ; 
young  girls,  closely  veiled,  gracefully  leading 
small  Arab  horses ;  sultanas  carried  on  litters 
screened  with  silk  curtains ;  barefooted  camel- 
drivers,  armed  with  long  sticks ;  fellahs,  who 
tilled  the  fields  with  superb  indolence. 

Amrou's  house  was  a  veritable  oriental  pal- 
ace. Exteriorly  its  walls  were  hidden  under  a 
most  gaudy  coloring,  shocking  indeed  to  the 
European  eye,  but  which  harmonized  perfectly 
under  a  sun  of  fire  and  a  sky  of  lapis-lazuli. 
The  doors  wide  open,  the  window-  blinds  thrown 
back — a  grave  infraction  of  oriental  etiquette 
— allowed  the  interior  to  be  easily  seen.  The 
large,  well-aired  rooms  were  nearly  all  paved 
in  mosaics.  Circular  divans  were  the 'only  fur- 
niture. On  the  inner  walls,  as  white  as  though 
they  had  been  plastered  with  moulten  silver, 
were  fretworks,  arabesques,  and  interlacings 
in  pale  lakes,  soft  blues,  and  tender  rose-lines, 
amidst  which  could  be  deciphered  Arab  inscrip- 
tions traced  in  carmine.  Generally,  these  in- 
scriptions were  taken  from  the  Koran,  but  it 
appeared  that  Amrou  held  this  production  of 
the  pretended  prophet  in  little  esteem,  as  he 
had  substituted  for  them,  in  places,  soft  verses 
from  the  poems  of  Saadi  and  Ferdoussi,  and 
other  Arab  poets  of  less  renown. 

In  most  of  the  rooms  jets  of  water  fell  back 
into  basins  of  green  marble ;  and  these  leaping 
waters  cooled  the  air  also  on  the  terrace,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  covered  with  vases  of 
flowers.  A  light  breeze  shook  the  snow-white 
petals  of  the  citron,  the  orange,  and  the  Ara- 
bian jasmine,  whose  clambering  boughs  had 
all  the  appearance  of  enormous  reptiles. 

A  hedge  of  giant  cactuses  enclosed  the  gar- 
den. The  pebbles  of  the  walks  shone  like  sil- 
ver nodules.  The  borderings  of  the  garden 
beds  were  of  the  plant  henna,  that  herb  with 
which  the  beauties  of  Syria  delight  to  color 
the  tips  of  their  fingers;  a  strange  custom 
which  they  appear  to  have  received  from  the 
savage  caraibes. 

I  repeat  it,  it  was  a  charming  autumn  morn- 
ing. The  sky  an  azure  blue,  fringed  on  the 
horizon  with  rose-colored  and  lilac  clouds.  The 


whole  air  alive  with  song.  The  camel-drivers, 
as  they  goaded  on  their  patient  drudges,  drew 
forth  an  accompaniment  of  tinkling  bells ; 
large  birds  skimmed  the  air,  passing  and  re- 
passing  from  the  heights  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
to  the  minarets  of  the  city  mosques.  The 
young  children  sang  out  in  soft  cadence  their 
morning  prayers  to  Allah  and  to  Mahomet : 
invisible  sultanas  joined  their  voices  to  the 
sweet  sound  of  the  gazla,  or  Arab  guitar. 

Whilst  Amrou  entertained  his  guests,  the 
young  girls  amused  themselves  under  the  shade 
of  a  grove  of  plane-trees,  palms  and  turpentine- 
trees.  They  had  just  made  a  small  altar  of  moss 
and  leaves,  and  stood  before  it  admiring  and 
criticizing  it.  The  miniature  tabernacle  had 
been  decked  with  the  flowers  of  the  orange,  of 
the  aloe,  of  the  pomegranate,  of  lilies  of  Iran, 
of  Damascus  roses,  of  nopals  with  their  highly 
grazed  leaves,  and  of  the  tamarind.  Upon  it 
was  a  small  ivory  crucifix  and  a  statuette  of 
the  Blessed»Virgin. 

"Is  that  well,  Gabrielle  ?  "  asked  the  little 
dame  with  brown  locks,  as  she  inserted  a  gar- 
land of  jasmine. 

"  Yes :  it  is  all  we  can  do  at  present.  But 
indeed  it  is  neither  cross  nor  statue  that  ought 
to  occupy  the  throne  of  the  tabernacle." 

"  Neither  cross  nor  statue  ?  What  should  it 
be  then?" 

"  If  I  told  you,  Nad-ji-eda,  you  would  not  be- 
lieve me." 

"  Certainly  I  should.    Can  you  doubt  it  ?  " 

"  But  it  is  such  a  great  mystery." 

"  Never  mind  ;  tell  it  to  me." 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  God  who  should  be  upon 
our  altar;  for  it  is  God  who  comes  to  rest 
there." 

"What!  God  Himself?  Does  your  God 
come  down  on  earth  ?  "  exclaimed  Nad-ji-eda, 
elevating  still  more  her  arched  eyebrows. 

"Yes,  Nada  dear  :  the  God  of  heaven,  Jesus 
made  man,  loves  to  be  exposed  to  the  adoration 
of  the  faithful,  and  to  listen  to  their  requests." 

"And  each  one  sees  this  God,  Jesus  ?  " 

"  He  recognizes  Him  with  the  eyes  of  faith 
under  the  merciful  veil  of  the  Consecrated 
Species.  Have  you  forgotten  what  I  have  so 
frequently  explained  to  you  ?  "  asked  Gabrielle, 
with  a  slight  shade  of  impatience: 

"  Oh,  yes  !  the  Sacred  Species  ;  so  at  least 
you  say." 

"/  say:  no,  not  I:  it  is  God  who  says  it. 
'This  is  My  Body.'" 
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"  I  believe  it !  I  believe  it  with  all  my  heart!" 
murmured  the  young  Arab,  in  a  dreamy,  pre- 
occupied tone,  as  she  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven 
in  an  ecstatic  gaze.  "And  when  the  Lord 
comes  down,  what  do  you  do,  Qabrielle  ?" 

"Then  all  heads  bow;  all  hearts  are  raised 
to  God  :  they  pray." 
"And  then?" 

41  How,  then  ?  they  still  pray — pray  until 
the  service  is  over." 

"And  when  the  office  terminates  ?  " 

"  Well,  then  they  go  home." 

"Ah  !  you  are  not  telling  me  all,  Gabrielle. 
Do  they  make  you  swear  to  keep  secret  the 
mysteries  of  your  religion  ?  " 

44  To  keep  secret  ?  "  asked  Gabrielle,  in  as- 
tonishment. 

"  Yes.  I  see  nothing  surprising  in  that.  Do 
not  the  Druses  conceal  their  religious  books, 
and  even  their  mosques  as  much  as  they  can  ? 
Do  they  not  swear  never  to  reveal  the  mys- 
teries of  their  religion  to  any  one  ?  And  the 
Ackals,  who  are  the  best  instructed  of  the 
Druses,  are  they  not  obliged  to  keep  this  oath 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives  ?  " 

"That  shows  the  falsity  of  their  doctrine. 
We  Catholics  are  obliged  to  confess  our  faith 
whenever  questioned,  and  as  far  as  we  can  to 
extend  the  worship  of  our  God." 

"Then  why  do  you  not  tell  me  all  ?  " 

"All  what?" 

"All  the  ceremonies  which  take  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  Saviour  Jesus.  Do  you  not 
burn  perfumes  in  silver  perfuming  pans,  held 
by  silver  chains,  and  which  the  Imans  swing 
about  to  scatter  the  sweet-scented  smoke  which 
ascends  to  the  altar  ?  " 

44 Yes:  but  it  is  the  altar-boys  who  awing 
the  censers,  not  the  priests." 

"And  does  not  an  invisible  music  a  thousand 
times  sweeter  than  the  guitar  swell  through 
the  vaults  of  the  mosque  ?  " 

"  Church,  you  mean.  Yes:  that  is  the  organ." 

"And  does  not  your  I  man  speak  to  God  in 
the  name  of  the  people  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
which  is  neither  Arabic  nor  English  nor 
French  ?  " 

"Very  true.  Our  priest  prays  in  Latin.  But 
who  has  taught  you  these  things  so  well  ?  " 

"  No  one  has  taught  me  them,  Gabrielle.  I 
have  seen  them." 

"  You  have  been  in  a  Catholic  church  ?  " 

"  VHS." 

"Where?    At  Damascus?" 


"  No,  not  at  Damascus,"  said  Nad  ji-eda, 
shaking  her  head. 

"At  Beyrout  or  Saint  Jean-d' Acre  ?  " 
"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other." 
"  But  where  was  it,  then  ?    Tell  me.     Did 
your  grandfather  or  your  nurse  Sulema  take 
you?" 

"My  grandfather  and  my  nurse  were  both 
ignorant  that  I  went  there.  I  was  alone  with 
strangers." 

"  Alone.  You  who  go  out  only  on  a  litter, 
and  who  are  condemned  by  custom  to  so  severe 
a  seclusion  !  You  astonish  me." 

"And  yet  it  is  so ;  and  if  I  have  never  men- 
tioned it  to  you  before,  it  is  because  it  is  con- 
nected with  an  incident  which  I  am  bound  to 
keep  secret." 
"Why?" 

"  Because  it  concerns  the  Ackals." 
"  What  a  great  mystery ! "  said  Gabrielle, 
laughing.  "  Be  careful  not  to  betray  it,  Nada ; 
that  would  be  to  expose  yourself  to  all  the  fury 
of  your  god  Hackem." 

"  Hackem  is  not  my  god,  and  you  know  well 
that  he  cannot  be  anybody's  god,"  replied  Nad- 
ji-eda,  softly.    "  But  the  Ackals—" 
44  Well— the  Ackals." 

"Revenge  themselves  on  those  who  reveal 
the  secrets  of  their  doctrine." 

"  So  you  told  me  just  now,  and  I  believe  it ; 
but  what  astonishes  me  is  that  you  put  so  lit- 
tle confidence  in  your  friend  ;  you  think  I 
would  betray  your  confidence." 

"  Oh,  Gabrielle  !  can  you  think  that  ?  "  cried 
Nad- ji-eda,  tenderly  embracing  her  companion. 
"  I  have  every  right  to  think  so,  since  you  do 
not '  tell  me  all,1  to  use  your  own  expression." 
"It  is  because — well,  it  is  not  very  interest- 
mg." 

"  Never  mind." 
"  It  would  be  very  long." 
"I  have  plenty  of  time  to  listen.    Mamma 
will  not  go  home  for  half  an  hour  at  least." 

"  But  I  do  not  want  my  grandfather  or  my 
nurse  to  hear." 

"  Your  grandfather  is  smoking  his  narjileh ; 
Sulema  is  in  her  room  reading  the  Koran,  or 
counting  the  beads  of  her  tesbir  (Mussulman 
rosary);  both  have  entirely  forgotten  you." 

"  Well,  I  will  risk  it ;  but  you  must  keep  it 
secret." 

"As  mute  as  a  mouse,"  said  Gabrielle,  sitting 
down  on  a  footstool  of  sandal-wood  and  begin- 
ning her  embroidery. 
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Nad-ji-eda,  who  from  her  Arab  education 
knew  as  little  how  to  embroider  as  to  sit  upon 
a  chair,  threw  herself  upon  the  grass  and  be- 
gan her  narrative,  playing  with  the  corals  of 
her  slippers,  to  occupy  her  little  indolent 
hand*. 

u  You  know,"  she  paid,  "  that  I  was  born  at 
Esbaya,  in  the  mountains,  and  that  I  was 
scarcely  four  years  old  when  my  mother  died." 

"Yes,  Nada:  and  it  was  then  that  Amrou, 
father  of  your  poor  mother,  brought  you  to  this 
house." 

"  Exactly.  My  father,  who  had  certain  plans 
for  me,  was  glad  to  confide  me  to  my  gradfa- 
ther,  and  I  arrived  accordingly  at  Damascus, 
under  the  charge  of  Sulema." 

"I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  the  first  words 
of  your  narrative :  but  it  will  not  appear 
sufficiently  clear  to  me,  unless  you  explain 
why  your  father  Djelaib,  who  is  a  zealous  fol- 
lower of  Hackem,  if  not  a  fanatic,  was  glad  to 
trust  his  only  child  to  Sheik  Amrou,  who  is 
what  they  call  in  Europe  a  free-thinker.  This 
grandfather  of  yours  believes  nothing.  He 
shakes  his  head  when  }rou  speak  of  Mahomet ; 
he  lights  his  chibouque  with  pages  of  the 
Koran ;  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  heaping 
ridicule  upon  the  impostor  Hackem  ;  and  if  he 
bows  his  head  when  the  muezzin  cries  'La  Al- 
lah ila  Allah  ! '  from  the  tops  of  the  minarets, 
it  is  only  because  he  does  not  wish  to  brave  to 
its  face  the  custom  of  his  country." 

"All  which  does  not  prove  that  my  good 
grandpapa  believes  nothing,"  replied  Nad-ji- 
eda.  "If,  like  me,  you  had  heard  him  speak  of 
the  divine  Issa — " 

"  Of  Jesus  ?  What,  Nada !  does  your  grand- 
father believe  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  ?  Oh,  I 
rejoice  with  all  my  heart !  But  that  explains 
less  than  ever  why  a  Druse  as  exalted  as  your 
father  has  chosen  you  such  a  guardian." 

"  Because  my  father  wishes  at  any  price  to 
make  a  wise  woman  of  his  daughter.  He  in- 
tends to  initiate  her  into  the  sect  of  the  Ackals, 
who  admit  some  women  to  their  rite.  But  he 
intends  something  still  greater,  as  you  will  see. 
Now,  no  one  was  more  fit  than  my  grandfather 
to  take  care  of  my  education,  since  he  knows 
many  languages  and  almost  all  sciences.  And 
it  is  to  this  circumstance  I  owe,  not  only  the 
happiness  of  not  being  a  most  ignorant  girl 
like  all  other  Arab  girls,  but  alt-o  the  much 
greater  happiness  of  having  for  a  friend  a  fer- 
vent Catholic,  who  makes  it  her  duty  to  in- 


struct me  in  the  mysteries  of  her  holy  religion." 

"To  the  great  displeasure  of  Sulema,"  said 
Gabrielle,  laughing.  "  It  appears  that  this  zeal- 
ous Mussulman  understands  us,  and  looks  upon 
me  with  no  favorable  eye.  But  continue." 

"Up  to  the  age  of  eleven,  I  did  not  return 
to  the  mountains.  I  learnt  successively  of  the 
birth  of  two  or  three  sisters,  for  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  that  my  father  had  contracted  a  second 
marriage  shortly  after  the  death  of  my  mother. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  good  father 
several  times.  On  different  occasions  he  came 
to  pass  some  weeks  in  Damascus,  and  on  each 
occasion  was  delighted  to  see  my  diligence  and 
progress,  and  encouraged  me  to  make  it  even 
greater,  if  possible.  Last  summer,  after  your 
father  had  rented  the  house  next  to  us,  my 
grandfather  said  to  me  one  day,  in  a  sorrowful 
and  faltering  voice :  l  We  must  part,  my  little 
one.' 

" k  Must  part  ? '  I  cried,  with  anxiaty.  *  Why 
so?' 

"'Because  your  father  wishes  to  take  you  to 
the  mountains.' 

"'For  always?' 

"'Oh,  no :  for  some  months  only;  but  it  will 
appear  to  me  very  long.' 

" '  And  to  me  also,'  said  I,  embracing  him. 

"  This  news  caused  a  singular  sensation  in 
my  heart,  which  was  neither  all  joy  nor  all 
sorrow,  but  a  confused  mixture  of  both.  If  the 
idea  of  leaving  my  grandfather  disturbed  me, 
I  rejoiced  to  think  that  I  should  return  to  my 
father's  family,  and  should  see  again  that  ma- 
jestic Lebanon  which  was  my  birth-place. 

"  I  left  about  the  beginning  of  June,  and  did 
not  return  until  the  middle  of  October.  My 
father's  wife  received  me  kindly,  and  my  little 
sisters  appeared  delighted  to  make  my  ac- 
quaintance. I  did  not  feel  lonesome  at  E^baya, 
though  I  must  confess  that  there  could  hardly 
be  a  rougher  or  more  sombre  habitation." 

"  It  is  a  city — is  it  not  ?  "  interrupted  Ga- 
brielle. 

"Only  an  important  village ;  that  is  all.  It 
contains  about  500  houses  at  the  foot  of  Djebel- 
el-Cheik  (Old  Man's  Mountain),  whose  top  is 
always  covered  with  snow.  My  father's  house 
was  by  no  means  elegant,  and  was  far  from  be- 
ing like  my  grandfather's  palace.  Fancy  a 
flat-roofed,  square  building,  without  that  pur- 
ple screen  which  the  vine,  with  its  luxuriant 
tendrons  creeping  to  the  roof,  gives  to  our 
houses  in  Damascus  !  The  roof  was  the  only 
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part  of  the  house  which  had  any  appearance 
of  beauty.  It  was  covered  with  earth  grown 
oveftwith  grass,  and  formed  a  hanging-garden 
in  which  everything  flourished,  from  the  myr- 
tle and  laurel  roses  to  rhododendrons  and  hum- 
ble violets. 

"  Though  ray  father  was  Sheik,  he  lived  as 
simple  as  the  neighboring  Druses.  What  ap- 
peared strange  to  me  was  to  see  my  sisters  and 
their  mother  doing  household  work,  a  thing 
that  no  woman  with  any  fortune  would  do  in 
Damascus.  In  my  father's  house  no  one  ever 
mentioned  the  name  of  Allah  or  of  Mahomet, 
neither  did  they  pray  at  the  sound  of  the 
muezzin,  nor  read  the  Koran.  At  this  I  was 
greatly  astonished,  because  I  did  not  know  at 
that  time  that  the  Druses  had  a  religion  of 
their  own. 

"Once,  under  rather  strange  circumstances, 
I  heard  them  pronounce  the  word '  Hackem,'  a 
name  I  have  so  often  heard  since.  I  was  play- 
ing with  .my  sisters  in  the  street — for  we  had 
no  court  nor  garden — when  a  very  old  woman, 
stooped  and  leaning  on  a  stick,  and  walking 
with  difficulty,  turned  out  of  a  neighboring 
street  and  came  straight  towards  us.  She  was 
dressed  all  in  black,  and  the  long  horns  of  her 
brass  tantour  (metal  ornament  in  the  shape  of 
a  crescent,  which  the  Druse  women  wear  on 
their  heads.)  shook  above  her  small,  wrinkled 
face  in  a  jaunty  manner. 

"  *  Who  is  that  poor  woman  ? '  asked  I  of 
my  sisters. 

"'She  is  not  a  poor  woman,'  answered  they, 
in  a  low  voice,  not  unmixed  with  fear ;  'she  is 
a  rich,  influential  woman,  much  venerated.1 

" '  She  is  a  priestess !    A  priestess  ! ' 

" '  Yes :  that  is  what  they  call  her.  She  is 
inspired  and  predestined.  Our  god  Hackem 
has  taken  her  under  his  protection  ;  has  clothed 
her  with  his  spirit,  and  has  given  her  his  knowl- 
edge/ 

"  The  poor  children  could  not  tell  me  any 
more,  nor  explain  it  any  clearer;  but  my 
grandfather,  whom  I  have  asked  about  it  since, 
has  explained  it  more  fully.  It  appears  that 
the  Druses  have  always  admitted  women  to 
their  mystic  meetings;  they  give  them  the 
title  of  priestess,  and  require  great  respect  for 
them  ;  they  allow  them  to  instruct,  and  claim 
that  they  have  the  power  of  prophecy. 

"Meantime  the  priestess  had  come  opposite 
us.  She  raised  her  veil,  which  she  threw  back, 
showing  us  the  wrinkled  face  of  a  woman  of 


eighty  years,  which  inspired  respect  rather 
than  confidence. 

"  My  sisters  devoutly  pressed  the  hem  of  her 
black  robe,  and  then  ran  to  call  their  mother. 
Not  only  did  she  come ;  but  my  father  also, 
who  was  smoking  his  chibouque  upon  the  flat 
roof,  hastened  to  descend.  It  was  to  him  the 
old  woman  with  the  tantour  addres-sed  herself. 

"'Djelaib,'  said  she,  pointing  towards  me 
with  her  withered  and  wrinkled  hand,  'is  this 
the  child  ? ' 

"'Yes,  Set-Nefie.1 

" '  I  recognized  her  ai  first  sight,  although 
the  alt  led  j  has  blossomed  even  times  since  yon 
took  her  to  Damascus,  t-he  has  all  the  signs 
of  predestination,  and  I  do  not  deceive  myself 
in  saying  that  Hackem  has  destined  her  to 
succeed  me.  May  I  live  to  see  her  initiated 
into  the  sect  of  the  Ackals,  and  capable  of 
prophesying  in  her  turn  !  Has  she  any  knowl- 
edge as  yet  of  our  religion? ' 

'"Well — no,1  said  my  father,  hesitating. 
'  Her  grandfather  has  instructed  her  only  in 
the  profane  sciences.1 

"The  little  priestess  nodded  indignantly, and\ 
her  brass  tantour  shook  right  and  left. 

'"At  least,'  said  she,  'you  have  not  left  her 
ignorant  of  the  designs  of  Hackem  upon  her  ?  * 

"  'The  designs  of  Hackem  ? 1  stammered  my 
father ;  *  no  :  that  is  to  say — yes — I — she  is 
still  very  young,  as  you  see.1 

"'I  see,  Djelaib,  that  you  respond  very 
badly  to  the  confidence  we  have  placed  in  you. 
This  child  will  be  taken  from  you,  if  you  do 
not  take  more  care  of  her  religious  education.1 

'"Come  here,  young  girl,  and  listen  to  me. 
I  must  tell  you  what  your  father  has  thought 
proper  to  be  silent  to  you  about,  I  know  not 
why.  Know,  then,  that  the  day  you  were  born, 
Hackem,  speaking  by  my  mouth,  declared  that 
he  chose  you  for  his  priestess  and  prophetess, 
to  announce  his  worship  and  interpret  his 
oracles.  Rejoice,  then,  young  woman  ;  it  is 
you  who  have  to  succeed  me.1 

" '  There  is  nothing  very  much  to  rejoice  in,1 
thought  I  to  myself,  as  I  eyed  this  strange  little 
woman,  who  then  hastened  away  clipity-clap. 

"My  step-mother  returned  to  the  house, 
my  father  reascended  the  terrace,  my  sisters 
and  I  began  again  our  play,  and  there  was  no 
more  said  at  the  time  of  this  incident.  But  a 
short  lime  afterwards  father  spoke  to  me : 

'"  I  hope,  Nad-ji-oda,  that  you 
gotten  the  words  of  the 
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u  4  No,  certainly  :  they  were  strange  enough 
to  print  them  on  my  memory.' 

"'Very  well.  You  see  now  why  I  am  so 
anxious  that  you  should  be  well  instructed. 
In  some  weeks  I  shall  take  you  back  to  Da- 
mascus, and  as  you  ought  to  be  happy  and 
proud  of  the  part  that  is  destined  for  you,  I 
am  sure  you  will  study  with  more  zeal  than 
ever,  after  what  has  passed.  Meantime,  the 
priestess  wishes  that  you  should  devote  your- 
self seriously  to  your  religious  duties,  and  she 
thinks  that  you  should  assist  at  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  ceremonies, — the  reception  of 
an  Ackal.  This  will  take  place  to-morrow; 
and  you  must,  therefore,  be  ready  to  leave  at 
daybreak.' 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


Episodes  of  Lourdes. 


BY   HENRY   LAS8EBBE. 


THE  CABINET-MAKER  OF  LAVATJB. 

We,  the  undersigned,— Charles  Macary  (cabinet- 
maker), son  of  Fran9ois  Macary;  Marie  Bonafous  (nee 
Macary),  his  sister;  P.  Bonafous  (priest,  and  professor 
at  the  Petit  Seminaire),  his  nephew; — having  read  the 
history  entitled  "The  Cabinet-Maker  of  Lavaur,"  do 
hereby  attest  its  entire  exactness.  The  facts  therein 
related  are  absolutely  such  as  Fran9ois  Macary  related; 
auch  as  we  members  of  bis  family  have  witnessed  ;  such 
as  they  are  known  in  the  city  of  Lavaur. 

C.  MACARY, 
P.  BONAFOUS, 
MARIE  BONAFOUS. 
LAVAUR,  June  7,  1882. 

I,  the  undersigned,  Archpriest  of  Lavaur,  add  my  own 
testimony  to  that  of  the  Macary  family,  in  favor  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  narrative  of  Henry  Lasserre. 

ROQUES, 

Archpriest  of  Lavaur. 
LAVAUR,  June  16,  1882. 


LAGRAVE,  Jan.  25,  1888. 
M.  HENRY  LASSERRE: 

HONORED  SIR: — I  most  willingly  comply  with  your 
request  to  give  my  testimony  regarding  the  history  you 
have  written.  Your  work  is,  in  every  particular,  a 
truthful  narration  of  a  fact  which  will  be  one  of  the 
sweetest  memories  of  my  priestly  life.  .  .  .  Allow  me 
to  tell  you  how  true  to  life  has  been  your  sketch  of 
Francois  Macary.  ...  I  am  convinced  that  the  few 
pages  you  have  devoted  to  him  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  all  who  may  have  the  happiness  to  read  them.  .  .  . 
Accept,  my  dear  sir,  my  most  profound  respects. 

J.  Coux, 
Cure  de  La  grave  (Diocese  d'Albi). 


I. 

Fran9ois  Macary,  the  cabinet-maker's^ap- 
prentice,  was  a  good-humored  fellow.  He  had 
a  lively  and  jovial  disposition,  and  none  more 
than  he  was  ever  ready  for  fun  and  merriment. 
Sprightly  and  active,  he  had  travelled  through 
France;  he  had  been  at  Nantes,  Cambray, 
Nismes,  Marseilles,  and  Lyons.  He  was  a  skil- 
ful workman,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
passed  his  apprenticeship  and  became  a  master 
in  his  trade. 

A  good  workman  and  a  gay  companion,  he 
loved  labor  and  did  not  despise  pleasure.  No 
prejudices  restrained  him.  His  course  of  phi- 
losophy had  been  completed  with  the  reading 
of  a  few  romances  and  infidel  papers,  and  not 
a  vestige  of  superstition  remained  to  trouble 
him.  He  had  thrown  to  the  winds  all  the  faith 
he  ever  possessed ;  and  thus  disencumbered 
himself  of  any  baggage,  that  he  might  journey 
through  life  with  a  more  active  gait. 

While  he  travelled  around  in  order  to  per- 
fect himself  in  his  trade,  his  free-thinking 
became  more  and  more  liberal.  He  never  dis- 
turbed a  church.  He  never  sang  a  hymn  ;  there 
were  other  songs  that  had  his  preference. 
When  some  of  the  good  women  with  whom 
he  used  to  board  would  speak  to  him  of  prayer, 
"  Prayer ! "  he  would  say  to  these  Paternoster 
reciters.  "To  work  is  to  pray."  In  saying 
these  words,  he  never  thought  that  the  reverse 
was  true :  To  pray  is  to  work. 

In  matters  of  religion,  as  in  everything  else, 
his  impetuous  character  could  bear  with  nei- 
ther tepidity  nor  moderation ;  and  so  in  a 
short  time  Macary  had  broken  down  the  weak 
barrier  which  separates  indifference  from  open 
infidelity. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
otherwise  he  was  good  enough, — hot-headed 
but  warm-hearted.  Frank  and  prepossessing, 
always  ready  to  oblige  any  of  his  comrades, 
true  as  gold,  endowed  with  that  natural  wit 
and  poetic  fire  so  characteristic  of  southerners, 
Francois  Macary  was  everywhere  welcome. 
He  knew  how  to  sympathize  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  others  ;  he  was  quick  to  help  the  weak 
with  his  strong  arms,  and  with  his  meagre 
purse  to  assist  the  poor. 

He  was  as  inflammable  as  gunpowder,  and 
flew  into  a  passion  at  the  slightest  provocation. 
The  least  contradiction — a  broken  plane,  an 
unsteady  bench,  a  knotty  board, — would  call 
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forth  a  cry  of  impatience,  which  was  invaria- 
bly an  oath  or  a  blasphemy. 

Never  did  the  parrot  Vert-Vert — like  Ma- 
cary,  perverted  by  travel — give  utterance  to 
more  horrible  imprecations  than  those  which 
from  morning  till  night,  intermingled  with 
the  grinding  of  saws  and  the  blows  of  the  ham- 
mer, resounded  in  the  workshop  of  Fran9ois 
Macary. 

II. 

In  1833,  after  eight  years  passed  in  travel- 
ling from  city  to  city,  the  journeyman  cabinet- 
maker returned  to  Lavaur,*  his  native  city. 
He  had  just  enough  of  Christianity  left  to  de- 
sire to  receive  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church. 

Before  going  farther,  we  may  say  that,  al- 
though he  rejected  for  himself,  and  for  men  in 
general,  all  thought  of  devotion,  he  main- 
tained, and  with  great  warmth,  that  women 
should  be  pious.  And  when  others  sought  to 
argue  with  him  on  this  subject,  and  to  expose 
this  contradiction  of  principles,  he  brought 
forward  the  most  unexpected  arguments. 

"  When  I  went  to  school,"  he  would  reply, 
laughingly,  "I  learned  in  my  grammar  that 
religion — la  religion — was  of  the  feminine,  not 
the  masculine,  gender." 

"But  if  you  find  that  religion  is  good  and 
suitable  for  women,  why  is  it  not  suitable  for 
men.  and  why  do  not  you  yourself  practise  it  ?  " 

"  You  might  just  as  well  say  that  because  I 
find  that  a  dress  is  very  becoming  to  a  woman, 
I  should  therefore  put  on  petticoats  myself." 

The  real  truth,  hidden  under  these  subtle 
pleasantries  and  these  paradoxical  replies,  was 
that  Macary,  who  was  a  great  observer  of  hu- 
man nature,  had,  in  his  travels,  remarked  that 
good  Christian  women  made  the  best  wives, 
which  was  quite  the  reverse  with  maidens 
without  religion. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Lavaur,  he  led  to 
the  altar  a  young  and  pious  workwoman,  who 
seemed  expressly  adapted  to  make  him  happy. 
She  had  grace  and  devotedness,  and  other 
charming  qualities.  A  fervent  Catholic,  and 
tenderly  loving  her  husband,  she  wished  to 
lead  Frac9ois  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 
She  had  prepared  a  short  apostolic  discourse, 

*  Lavaur  is  a  sub-prefecture  in  the  department  of 
Tarn.  Before  the  Revolution,  this  little  town  of  seven 
or  eight  thousand  was  an  episcopal  see.  and  had  the 
honor  to  count  amongst  its  Biuhops  the  illustrious  F16- 
chier,  who  later  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Nismes. 


which,  one  eyening  as  they  were  walking  to- 
gether under  the  trees,  beneath  the  soft  rays 
of  the  moon,  she  began  to  deliver  to  him.  But 
the  workman  soon  cut  short  this  homily. 

"My  dear  little  Virginie,"  he  said,  "I  love 
you  very  much,  and  you  preach  very  well,— al- 
most as  well  as  the  Cure".  But  if  I  do  not  at- 
tend the  sermons  in  the  church,  it  is  because 
I  do  not  like  them.  It  is,  therefore,  useless  to 
bring  them  home  to  me.  I  have  my  ideas  fixed 
— fixed  like  my  heart,  dear,  which  is  wholly 
yours.  In  place  of  preaching  to  me,  be  satis- 
fied with  loving  me,  and  in  being  loved  in  re- 
turn. Do  not  commit  the  fault  of  striving  to 
force  your  beliefs  upon  your  husband,  of  teasing 
him  at  every  moment  to  go  to  Mass,  or  con- 
fession, or  his  Easter  duty.  Do  not  compro- 
mise our  peace  by  seeking  to  direct  and  govern 
him  whom  you  should  obey.  We  should  only 
have  continual  disputes,  and  all  would  end  in 
making  me  set  against  religion  even  in  women." 

Tears  can:e  into  the  eyes  of  poor  Virginie. 

"  Come,"  said  Fran9ois,  embracing  her,  "  let 
us  talk  no  more  on  the  subject,  or  rather  do 
not  speak  of  it  again.  If  you  find  that  I  have 
but  little  religion,  I  willingly  grant  that  you 
have  much.  Your  good  God  will  lose  nothing 
on  His  part,  nor  I  on  mine.  Let  us  both  do 
our  own  duties  in  the  management  of  the 
household,  my  dear  little  wife.  I  shall  work 
for  you,  and  you  will  pray  for  me.  My  labor 
and  the  sweat  of  my  brow  will  be  given  for 
you,  and  your  prayers  will  be  said  for  me." 

Virginie  was  intelligent.  She  understood — 
what  many  women  seem  to  be  ignorant  of — 
that  the  conversion  of  her  husband  was  not  to 
be  effected  by  continually  pressing  and  in- 
sisting with  many  words, — means  which  are 
rarely  effectual,  and  oftentimes  hazardous ;  but 
by  the  safer  and  more  patient  way,  although 
more  difficult  to  follow,  of  Christian  virtues 
daily  and  hourly  practised,  with  increasing 
perfection,  at  home ;  by  the  way  of  persever- 
ing prayer,  incessantly  knocking  at  the  gates 
of  Heaven.  Burying  her  trouble  in  her  heart, 
the  young  wife  maintained  an  absolute  silence 
on  this  delicate  subject. 

"  I  will  henceforth  be  silent,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "  I  shall  pray,  and  await  the  hour  of 
grace.  My  only  sermon  will  be  to  make  my- 
self better  and  to  make  him  happy." 

Frai^ois  Macary  was  happy.  But  happiness 
is  a  fugitive  bird.  Scarcely  have  we  touched 
it  when  it  suddenly  flies  away  and  is  hidden 
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in  the  branches  above  us.    Such  was,  alas ! 
the  short-lived  happiness  of  Macary. 

nr. 

He  had  been  married  but  a  few  months  when 
a  malady,  the  first  symptoms  of  which  had 
appeared  during  the  last  period  of  his  travels, 
began  to  assume  more  alarming  proportions 
The  veins  in  his  limbs  became  very  much 
swollen.  It  is  well  known  what  a  painful  af- 
fliction this  is.  The  sufferer  is  unable  to  stand 
without  experiencing  great  weakness  and  pain. 
Macary  was  now  to  know  this  practically. 

Always  hard  on  himself,  he  began  to  fight 
against  his  bodily  infirmity.  "My  legs  are 
lazy,"  he  would  say.  "  They  want  to  get  up 
late,  go  to  bed  early,  and  do  nothing.  If  they 
were  two  servants,  I  would  discharge  them 
and  employ  others.  But  since  I  must  keep 
them,  I  will  try  their  temper  so  well  that  I 
shall  force  them  in  spite  of  themselves  to  do 
their  duty." 

And  doing  violence  to  himself  every  day, 
sawing  and  planing  as  usual,  he  obstinately 
refused  to  consult  a  physician.  In  this  way, 
some  years  passed  by,  until  an  incident — the 
illness  of  his  mother — brought  Doctor  Eossig- 
nol  to  his  house. 

"  Well,  Fran9?is,"  said  the  latter,  "  you  are 
never  tired.  As  often  as  I  pass  in  the  street  I 
alw.ays  see  you  at  work." 

"  Never  tired  ? M   said  Macary.    "  Not  ex- 
actly.   In  the  morning  I  am  hardly  able  to 
stand,  and  during  the  whole  day  my  limbs  are 
like  lead,  with  sharp,  darting  pains  as  if  you 
pierced  me  with  your  lancet.    In  the  evening 
they  are  all  inflamed." 
"  My  friend,  you  work  too  much." 
u  That's  the  way  the  rich  talk  !   A  poor  man 
never  works  enough.    My  little  girl  and  my 
boy  already  eat  like  wolves." 

4>  Have  you  not  a  large  vein  running  down 
your  thigh  ?  " 

"  I  have  two  enormous  ones:  one  on  each  leg." 
"  Let  me  see.    They  are  varicose  veins,"  said 
the  doctor,  after  examining  them.    "  They  are 
indeed  enormous,  and  threaten  to  assume  alto- 
gether abnormal  proportions.    There  are  also 
large  tumors  with  marked  obstructions.    You 
will  have  to  take  great  precautions." 
"What  must  I  do  ?"  said  Macary. 
"  You  will  have  to  compress  your  limbs  with 
linen  bandages  and  wear  dog-skin  gaiters.    At 
the  same  time  you  must  rest,  and  lie  down  on 
feeling  the  least  fatigue." 


The  window-panes  rattled  at  the  terrible 
oath  uttered  by  Macary. 

"/quit  work,  and  only  twenty-six  years  old ! 
You  would  make  Fran9ois  Macary  a  fine  fa- 
ther of  a  family.  You — you  mock  me  ! "  It 
was  with  difficulty  he  restrained  himself  from 
taking  the  doctor  by  the  shoulders  and  pitch- 
ing him  out  of  the  house. 

He  continued  to  follow  his  own  course,  but 
the  malady  rapidly  grew  worse.  Macary  con- 
sulted another  physician,  one  of  the  Benevolent 
Society  of  St.  Louis,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. Doctor  Segur  spoke  in  the  same  way  as 
Doctor  Rossignol. 

"  If  you  do  not  follow  my  advice,  you  will 
soon  be  a  helpless  invalid.  You  will  be  an  old 
man  at  forty." 

Now,  Macary  had  withal  good  common  sense. 
The  perfect  agreement  of  the  two  physicians, 
and  in  addition  his  pains  and  sufferings,  which 
were  becoming  intolerable,  brought  him  to  his 
senses.  But  it  was  not  without  storms  of  fury 
and  dreadful  imprecations  that  he  consented 
to  follow  the  doctor's  prescriptions,  and  rested 
from  time  to  time,  with  his  legs,  from  the  big 
toe  to  the  knee,  compressed  in  linen  bandages, 
and  wore  dog-skin  gaiters,  tightly  laced. 

In  spite  of  these  precautions,  the  disease 
progressed  from  year  to  year.  About  the  age 
of  thirty- five  or  forty,  the  two  saphena  veins 
were  so  greatly  swollen  as  to  project  about  the 
thickness  of  a  finger.  Large  tumors  formed  : 
one  as  large  as  an  egg.  When  the  bandages 
were  removed  they  appeared  like  enormous 
wens.  Later  they  formed  ulcers,  and  recourse 
was  had  to  dressings  with  lint  and  cerate. 

The  unfortunate  man  was  now  unable  to 
work  more  than  a  few  hours  every  day.  Often 
it  happened  that  he  was  obliged  to  stop  work 
for  a  month  or  longer,  and  keep  to  his  bed  or 
rest  in  an  invalid  chair  covered  with  a  mat- 
tress. As  Doctor  Segur  had  predicted,  old  age 
came  on  prematurely,  at  least  as  far  as  his 
limbs  were  concerned,  for  the  rest  of  the  body 
was  perfectly  sound,  and  the  mind,  ever  active, 
preserved  the  freshness  of  youth. 

This  sad  state  gradually  became  worse.  Ma- 
cary saw  his  children  growing  up  around  him, 
and  was  indignant  at  himself  because  he  was 
not  the  first  and  last  at  work. 

"  I  am  not  worth  a  quarter  of  an  apprentice ! " 
he  would  often  exclaim,  striking  the  bench  an 
awful  blow  with  the  hammer. 

Sometimes,  beside  himself  with   rage,  and 
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grinding  bis  teeth,  he  would  tear  off  his  leather 
gaiters,  bandages  and  dressings,  and  throw 
•them  all  out  the  window,  as  if,  in  ridding 
himself  of  the  remedy,  he  could  also  drive  away 
the  disease.  Then,  in  a  few  momenta,  he  would 
groan  and  cry  out.  The  veins  and  tumors,  no 
longer  compressed,  would  begin  to  bleed  pro- 
fusely, and  pains,  smarting  like  fire  burning 
into  the  flesh,  would  seize  upon  his  body.  Then 
Macary,  suffering  and  swearing  like  one  of  the 
damned,  would  call  again  for  his  cast-off  band- 
ages with  the  same  fury  with  which  he  had 
thrown  them  away. 

"Here!  here!"  he  would  cry;  "put  that 
dog-skin  on  my  dog's  skin  again/' 

The  word  put  on  is  a  soft  expression  for  the 
real  verb  used.  The  dignity  of  historian  does 
not  permit  us  to  repeat  in  writing  the  words 
used,  and  which  no  dictionary  has  dared  to 
give. 

Sad  as  the  present  was,  the  future  held  out 
no  hope  of  cure.  The  cabinet-maker  had  con- 
sulted other  physicians,  especially  the  famous 
Doctor  Bernet.  All  declared  the  case  incura- 
ble ;  ou  this  point  the  medical  faculty  agreed. 

It  remained  only  to  bear  his  affliction  with 
patience  and  resignation.  But  Macary  knew 
not  what  patience  was ;  and  resignation  was  a 
flower  that  did  not  grow  in  his  garden.  This 
energetic  and  impetuous  man  condemned  to 
inactivity  ;  this  fiery  and  explosive  nature  con- 
fined and  held  captive  within  four  walls,  vented 
itself  in  imprecations.  He  grumbled,  stormed 
and  raged  from  morning  until  night.  His 
room  resounded  with  thunder. 

This  storm  of  pain  and  rage  lasted  ten, 
twenty,  thirty  years.  Macary,  during  these 
thirty  years  of  suffering,  vowed  himself  to  the 
devil  from  morning  till  night.  He  never  ad- 
dressed Heaven  except  by  his  oaths  ;  for  him 
blasphemy  took  the  place  of  prayer.  Non  pre- 
eabat,  imprecabat.  The  name  of  God  was  never 
pronounced  by  him,  except  in  his  terrible  ex- 
pressions of  anger  and  rage. 

IV. 

However,  in  that  same  house  the  sacred 
name  of  God  was  pronounced  in  low  tones  of 
reverence.  Macary 's  piou-»  wile  and  his  daugh- 
ter Delphine  prayed  with  all  their  heart.  And 
He  who. hears  tho  secret  aspirations  of  the 
Christian  soul  was  no  doubt  more  attentive  to 
those  humble,  noiseless  supplications  than  to 
the  frenzied  outbursts  of  the  enraged  workman. 


They  did  not  hope  for  the  cure  of  an  incur* 
able  evil,  and  did  not  petition  for  the  impossi- 
ble. They  only  asked  of  God  to  soften  the 
bitterness  of  the  trial,  and  to  give  peace  to  thii 
troubled  soul. 

That  nothing  may  be  omitted,  we  must  say 
that  if  Macary  waged  a  kind  of  open  warfare 
against  Heaven,  he  lived  in  p*ace  with  his  fel- 
low-men. In  his  advanced  age,  in  the  evening 
of  life,  he  still  remained  the  frank,  generous 
and  obliging  man  that  he  had  been  in  youth. 
He  loved  his  wife  and  children.  And,  assuredly, 
if  he  had  died  at  that  moment,  the  epitaph  so 
frequently  seen  in  our  cemeteries,  though  so 
often  deceitful,  might  with  all  truth  be  en- 
graved upon  his  tombstone  :  "  He  was  a  good 
father  and  a  good  husband."  His  anger  ex- 
pended itself  upon  things,  not  on  persons. 
He  was  gentle  and  affectionate  towards  the 
companion  of  his  life.  And  when,  amid  his 
impatience  and  oaths,  one  of  his  children  or 
grandchildren  (for  time  had  passed  on,  and 
he  was  now  a  grandfather),  fame  near  him, 
he  became  suddenly  calm  and  began  to  smile. 
He  was  a  good,  charitable  and  cordial  neigh- 
bor. The  poor  never  knocked  in  vain  at  his 
door. 

Macary  had  little  ;  but  that  little  he  distrib- 
uted with  a  generous  heart.  His  compassion 
for  the  sufferings  of  others  often  made  him 
forget  his  own ;  and  if  his  own  pain  wrung 
cries  from  him,  the  affliction  of  his  neighbor 
drew  tears  from  his  eyes.  How  many  times, 
giving  his  labor,  painful  as  it  was,  as  an  alms, 
did  he  not,  with  noble  joy,  make  a  bed,  or  a 
cupboard,  or  a  table  for  some  poor  household 
in  want  of  everything  ?  Like  the  poor  widow 
spoken  of  in  the  Gospel  and  whom  our  Lord 
praised,  he  gave  from  his  very  sustenance ;  as 
though  to  yield  to  charity  was  for  him  more 
necessary  than  the  necessaries  of  life. 

When  a  man  without  religion  has  these 
qualities, — to  speak  more  justly,  when  he  pos- 
sesses these  virtues  towards  one's  neighbor, — 
his  apparent  impiety  towards  God  is,  in  reality, 
but  a  mistake.  He  blasphemes  because  he  is  in 
ignorance,  because  he  does  not  understand,  be- 
cause he  has  false  ideas.  The  evil  which  he 
then  commits,  however  monstrous  it  may  be 
formally  and  as  it  appears  to  our  judgment, 
proceeds  far  less  from  perversity  of  will  than 
from  an  error  of  mind  and  a  partial  obscura- 
tion of  reason, — intellectual  miseries  upon 
which  the  Lord  has  pity,  and  which  He  takes 
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into  account  in  the  exercise  of  His  pardoning 
justice. 

Through  the  muddy  stream  the  Eye  of  God 
discerns  the  pure  diamond.  Thus  it  happens 
that  the  Father  of  all  mercy  is  often  pleased 
to  choose  His  friends  and  servants  from  among 
these  generous  wanderers.  While  these  blas- 
phemers are  uttering  their  blasphemies,  and 
the  furious  are  giving  vent  to  their  fury,  there 
comes  the  day  of  grace  marked  out  by  His 
Providence.  He  calls  them  to  Him  suddenly, 
as  He  called  St.  Paul ;  and,  in  a  voice  that 
brings  them  to  their  knees,  He  says :  "  Why 
persecutest  thou  Me  ?  "  To  the  surprise  of 
all,  He  gives  the  preference  to  these  publicans 
amongst  a  thousand  others,  and  accepts  their 
hospitality  :  "Zsccheus,  make  haste  and  come 
down  :  for  to-day  I  must  abide  in  thy  house." 
More  than  that :  He  sometimes  presents  them 
as  examples  to  orthodox  officials,  to  men  of 
strict  dogma  and  literal  practice.  And  if  He 
wishes  to  point  out  to  the  latter  a  type  and  a 
model  to  follow,  He  takes,  on  the  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  some  lost  child,  who, 
though  wrong  in  head,  is  right  at  heart,  and 
He  relates  to  His  disciples  the  sublime  history 
of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  it  is  not  without 
reason  that  our  Lord  wishes  to  be  called  "The 
Good  God."  Among  His  infinite  and  numberless 
perfections  goodness  is,  in  a  sense,  supreme  ; 
and,  bafore  all  else,  goodness  constitutes  the 
true  character  of  His  children.  u  Be  merciful," 
He  says,  "as  your  Heavenly  Father  is  merci- 
ful." "  Blessed  are  the  merciful ;  for  they 
shall  obtain  mercy."  And  therefore  the  good, 
though  they  may  appear  to  be  out  of  the  fold, 
belong  to  the  flock.  In  a  blessed  moment  the 
Heavenly  Pastor  comes  in  search  of  the  stray 
sheep  that  bear  His  mark ;  He  seeks  for  the 
lost  coin  which  bears  His  image  and  inscrip- 
tion :  Deus  charitas  est. 

"  Goodness  is  the  foundation  of  elevated  nat- 
ures. Of  a  single  virtue  God  makes  the  heart 
of  the  just ;  as  from  a  single  sapphire  He  made 
the  dome  of  heaven." 

God  will  perform  a  miracle  rather  than 
that  such  souls  and  such  hearts  should  be  lost. 
With  a  word,  from  the  depths  of  the  Invisible 
penetrating  the  heart,  He  will  say  to  another 
Augustine:  Tolle,  lege, — "Take  and  read"; 
and  He  will  place  before  his  eyes  the  apostolic 
page  which  is  to  enlighten  and  convert  him. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


A  Lady's  Newspaper. 


A    GRUMBLE    BY    A    LADY. 


I  was  in  need  of  a  work- pattern,  and  was  told 
by  an  obliging  friend  that  she  would  send  me 
a  number  of  a  certain  paper  (which  shall  be 
nameless),  and  I  should  find  therein  what  I 
wanted.  It  is  perhaps  necessary  for  me  to  ex- 
plain that  I  live  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner 
of  the  world,  and  am  by  no  means  au  courant 
of  periodical  literature.  In  my  ignorance, 
therefore,  I  thought  a  lady's  newspaper  should 
contain  directions  for  plain  and  fancy  work, 
patterns,  useful  hints  as  to  materials ;  articles 
on  botany  and  the  fine  arts ;  a  page  or  two 
on  the  fashions  (I  am  no  Puritan);  a  little  talk 
on  useful  books,  and  perhaps  some  account  of 
concerts,  famous  singers,  or  new  musicial  ce- 
lebrities, with  the  latest  productions  of  the 
musical  world.  You  perceive  my  fancy  pro- 
gramme was  by  no  means  restricted  ;  I  should 
not  have  objected  if  even  graver  themes  had 
found  admittance. 

The  journal  arrived, — long,  bulky,  and  evi- 
dently containing  some  twenty  pages.  I  cut 
the  wrapper  in  pleased  anticipation,  and  be- 
held a  sheet  of  advertisements, — another,  and 
another,  and  another,  until  I  counted  ten, — half 
the  journal !  This  was  a  disappointment ;  how- 
ever, I  did  not  lose  courage,  but  went  straight 
through  the  remaining  ten  pages  or  rather 
sheets.  I  found  two  on  work,  three  on  fashion, 
two  more  on  fashionable  gossip,  perhaps  one 
and  a  half  devoted  to  music,  the  drama,  and  art ; 
the  remainder  containing  essays,  sketches,  and 
various  articles  on  topics  of  general  interest ; 
and  half  a  page  was  devoted  to  recipes  for 
dishes  which  I  should  rather  read  of  than  eat. 
One  article  alone  I  found  worthy  of  note.  I 
cannot  mention  it  without  betraying  its  source, 
so  I  must  content  myself  by  saying  it  was  the 
one  golden  grain  in  that  full  measure  of  chaff. 

I  turned  to  the  advertisements,  saying  to 
myself,  "These  advertisements,  published  in 
what  essentially  purports  to  be  a  4A  Lady's 
Newspaper,'  must  be  peculiarly  suitable  for 
ladies";  and  so,  dear  reader,  I  conscientiously 
scanned  the  ten  long,  double  pages  with  their 
close  rows  of  advertisements.  When  I  laid 
them  down  my  thoughts  were  very  grave  in- 
deed ;  reason  told  me  that  if  men  paid  for  those 
announcements  of  every  available  incentive  to 
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vanity — False  hair,  false  teeth,  false  complex- 
ions (false  figures,  I  may  add) ;  perfumes,  soaps 
of  marvellous  beautifying  power ;  lotions  and 
powders  innumerable,  to  whiten  the  hands  ; 
hair-dyes  to  restore  perpetual  youth,  etc.,  it 
must  be  because  the  demand  for  their  wares  is 
very  great  and  remunerative.  It  does  not  re- 
quire extraordinary  powers  of  calculation  to 
conclude  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
ay  !  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  my  own 
sex  use  these  things  habitually,  occupy  their 
minds  from  morning  to  night  with  the  care  and 
embellishment  of  the  frail,  corruptible  casket 
which  contains  the  only  one  thing  belonging 
to  them  that  they  utterly  neglect,  and  that  is 
precisely  the  only  thing  they  ought  to  attend 
to, — their  immortal  souls.  If  amid  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii  some  newspaper  (or  whatever  repre- 
sented it  in  that  vanished  age)  were  disinterred, 
could  it  denote  a  more  corrupt,  sensuous  state 
of  things  than  prevails  among  us  in  the  present 
day  ?  And  if  the  paper  I  read  represents,  as 
it  undoubtedly  does,  the  decorous,  grave,  moral 
feminine  element  in  society,  what,  in  the  name 
of  God,  must  the  reverse  of  the  medal  be  ! 

My  mind  shrinks  from  pursuing  the  subject 
any  further.  I  glance  at  the  pure  virgin  fig- 
ure of  Mater  Admirabilis,  and  take  up  the 
little  journal  near  me,  clothed  in  her  livery  and 
bearing  her  name,  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  Alas  ! 
how  many  of  these  foolish  virgins  will  find  the 
door  of  the  nuptial  chamber  closed  in  their 
faces  for  all  eternity !  How  many  we  have 
known,  admired,  caressed,  perhaps  loved,  have 
fallen  from  the  pedestal  of  Catholic  maid- 
enhood to  mount  on  the  hollow  stage  of  this 
world's  idols  !  In  order  to  be  the  petted  toys 
of  an  hour,  they  sacrifice  the  never-ending,  the 
everlasting  ;  and  the  refrain  which  mounts  to 
my  wearied  ears  from  this  toiling  hive  of  fri- 
volity is  the  same  as  in  St.  Philip's  verse,  Ogni 
cosa  b  vanith! — "All  things  here  below  are  but 

vanity ! " 

•  »  • 

Catholic  Notes. 

The  authorship  of  that  familiar  hymn  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  "  Omni  die  die  Mariae,"  always  at- 
tributed to  St.  Casimir,  of  Poland,  in  whose  tomb  it 
was  found,  lying  on  the  breast  of  the  sainted  King, 
H  now  claimed  for  St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury. 
The  R«v.  Pere  Ragey,  0.  M.  I.,  has  come  across  it 
in  a  prayer-book  of  the  twelfth  century,  incorpo- 
rated in  a  collection  of  prayers  undoubtedly  from 
the  pen  of  St.  Anselm. 


The  first  Catholic  church  for  colored  people  in 
New  York  city,  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Bene- 
dict the  Moor,  was  dedicated  on  the  18th  nit  by 
Bt.  Rev.  Bishop  O'Parrell,  of  Trenton,  assisted  by 
Vicar  Generals  Preston  and  Quinn,  and  several 
other  priests.  Sermons  were  preached  by  Monsig. 
Preston  and  the  Rev.  Father  Bartsell.  The  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  also  spoke  a  few  words  of  congratula- 
tion. More  than  1,500  colored  persons  were  present 
to  witness  the  ceremonies.  The  church  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  Bleecker  and  Downing  streets. 


According  to  a  Liberal  journal,  the  Italian  Cath- 
olic Congress  has  already  organized  14  provincial, 
53  diocesan,  and  3,000  parochial  Catholic  unions, 
counting  over  60,000  members,  and  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Italy.  

The  venerable  Abbe"  Malosini,  of  the  diocese  of 
Trent,  has  been  a  priest  seventy-six  years.  On  the 
25th  of  October,  his  hundredth  birthday,  he  was  able 
to  celebrate  Mass.  

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun,  writing 
from  Springfield,  Mo.,  of  the  late  destructive  tor- 
nado there,  says : 

"  There  were  some  remarkable,  if  not  miraculous,  ex- 
emptions from  the  wreck  of  thin  Catholic  church  (North 
Springfield).  Father  O'Niell  showed  me  several  things 
which  puzzled  the  coolest  brain.  Everything  pertain- 
ing to  the  Mass  was  taken  from  the  chaos  of  rubbish 
by  Father  O'Niell  uninjured.  The  altar-stone  was  set 
in  a  heavy  frame  of  wood,  this  frame  being  ground  to 
splinters  by  the  storin,  but  not  a  scratch  on  the  stone, 
of  Italian  marble,  could  be  detected.  The  misaal  or 
Mass  book,  a  richly-bound  volume,  was  perfect.  The 
chalice,  a  solid  silver  cup,  elaborately  engraved,  was 
taken  from  the  wreck  uninjured.  The  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment and  the  tabernacle  both  were  saved  intact.  The 
organ  was  thrown  across  the  street.  A  little  glue  will 
right  that.1'  

The  discovery  was  recently  made  of  a  portion  of 
a  stone  wall  laid  in  mortar  in  the  woods  about 
three  miles  north  of  St.  Ignace,  Mich.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  this  is  the  remains  of  a  Jesuit  mission 
chapel,  as  it  very  nearly  corresponds  with  the  lo- 
cation of  such  a  building  as  indicated  on  a  map 
made  by  Father  Marquetto  over  two  hundred  years 
ago.  

It  is  announced  that  the  Abbe*  Liszt  will  soon 
publish  a  work  entitled  the  "  Pianoforte  School," 
on  which  he  has  been  engaged  several  years. 


A  writer  in  Les  U/xs/o/js  Catholiques  tells  us  that 
in  the  town  of  Kilraarnock,  Scotland,  one  young 
priest,  recently  from  college,  had  the  happiness  of 
bringing  into  the  fold,  within  a  month,  no  less  than 
twenty-five  Protestants.  Everywhere,  churches 
are  springing  up,  the  Marquis  of  Bute  and  other 
liberal  laymen  generously  aiding  the  good  work. 
The  harvest  is  whitening  for  the  sickle.  "  The  So- 
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ciety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  will  hasten 
this  ripening  by  its  alms,  but  above  all  by  its  pray- 
ers. This  is  the  hope  of  those  who  love  Scotland 
and  who  seek  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 


In  a  sermon  preached  at  the  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Pater^on,  N.  J.,  which  occurred  on  the 
18th  ult.,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  McQuaid  stated  that 
the  first  priest  in  New  Jersey  was  the  Rev.  Ferdi- 
nand Farmer,  who  was  sent  on  from  Phildelphia, 
and  who  established  (about  1803)  a  parish  at  Mo- 
capin  for  the  benefit  of  some  German  Catholics 
who  had  been  at  work  in  the  iron  mines  from  be- 
fore the  Revolutionary  war.  In  1805  the  first 
Catholic  services  were  held  at  Battle  Hill,  now 
Madison.  This  parish  was  started  for  the  benefit 
of  a  number  of  French  immigrants  who  had  set- 
tled at  Battle  Hill.  The  first  Mass  celebrated  in 
Paterson  was  about  1805,  in  the  house  of  James 
Gillespie,  in  Market  street.  Services  were  contin- 
ued from  that  time  on  in  private  residences.  Rev. 
Father  Langdale,  in  Newburgh,  had  supervision 
of  all  the  Catholics  "  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  New  York  city  and  Albany." 
When  it  is  remembered  how  slow  travel  was  in 
those  days,  it  may  be  imagined  what  difficulty  Fa- 
ther Langdale  had  in  covering  his  gigantic  "  par- 
ish." He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Father  Bul- 
ger. One  day,  when  Father  Bulger  was  walking 
along  the  highway  on  a  long  journey,  he  was  over- 
taken by  a  farmer  who  invited  him  to  a  seat  in  his 
wagon.  After  some  casual  conversation  the  far- 
mer asked  :  "  Are  you  a  farmer  ?  "  "  No,"  an- 
swered the  clergyman.  "A  merchant?"  "No." 
"A  lawyer  ?  "  "  No."  "  Well,  then,  maybe  you  're 
a  mechanic  ? "  "  No,  I  am  not  a  mechanic.*" 
" Then,  for  goodness  sake,  what  are  you ? "  "I 
am  a  Catholic  priest."  The  farmer  stopped  his 
horses.  "  Get  right  off,"  said  he.  "  Get  oft7  at  once. 
No  heretic  can  ride  with  me."  Father  Bulger  was 
obliged  to  resume  his  journey  on  foot. 

The  first  Catholic  church  was  built  in  Paterson 
in  1821.  It  was  on  the  corner  of  Mill  and  Congress 
(now  Market)  streets,  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,000.  Fa- 
ther O'Gorman  was  the  first  regular  priest.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Fathers  Shanahan  and  O'Dono- 
hue.  During  the  incumbency  of  the  latter  the 
Morris  Canal  was  built,  and  the  work  brought  a 
number  of  Catholics  to  Paterson,  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  church  was  largely  increased.  In  1832- 
33,  the  next  priest,  Father  Duffy,  built  the  Catho- 
lic church  in  Oliver  street,  and  it  is  the  dedication 
of  that  church,  fifty  years  ago,  which  was  now  being 
celebrated. 

There  are  now  20,000  Catholics  in  Paterson, — 
one-third  of  the  entire  population.  All  the  other 
churches  of  Paterson,  Passaic  city,  Hackensack, 
Goshen,  Middletown,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  the  coun- 
try round  about,  are  the  offshoots  of  St.  John's 


Church,  so  that  it  is  to-day  the  mother,  so  to  speak, 
of  from  40,000  to  50,000  parishioners. 


Father  Nugent,  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  of 
the  borough  jail  of  Liverpool,  is  a  hard- worked 
man.  His  mornings  are  spent  in  jail,  administer- 
ing to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  Roman  Catholic 
prisoners,  who,  to  tho  number  of  1S,000  or  more 
out  of  23000,  pass  in  the  course  of  the  year  under 
his  instruction.  They  form  more  than  two-thirda 
of  the  prison  population  of  Liverpool.  The  good 
influence  he  exerts  over  this  multitude  of  unhappy 
men  and  wom*n  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  jail 
authorities.— J\T.  Y.  Sun. 


Gen.  Augustus  C.  Dodge,  who  died  at  Burling- 
ton, Iowa,  on  the  20th  ult ,  had  the  happiness  of 
being  received  into  the  Church  during  his  last  ill- 
ness. The  deceased  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Iowa,  and  one  of  the  most  honored  citizens  of  Bur- 
lington. He  was  delegate  in  Congress  when  Iowa 
was  still  a  territory,  and  the  first  Senator  after  ita 
admission  into  the  Union.  The  latter  office  he 
filled  with  much  credit  from  1848  to  1855.  Subse- 
quently he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Spain. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 

Obituary. 

MK.   TERENCE  DEVISE. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  chronicle  the 
death  of  Mr.  Terence  Devine,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
which  occurred  on  the  10th  ult.,  in  the  82d  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  fortified  by  the  last  Sacramenta 
of  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  dutiful  s-on.  De- 
ceased was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  New  Jer- 
sey, having  come  thither  from  Ireland  in  1822.  He 
carried  on  business  in  Newark  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  giving  it  his  personal  attention  almost 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  among  the 
first  members  of  old  St.  John's  Church,  then  under 
the  pastorate  of  the  sainted  Father  Moran.  When 
St.  Patrick's  Church  (now  the  Cathedral)  was  pro- 
posed, Mr.  Devine  collected  funds  to  help  build  it. 
He  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  managers  of  St. 
Mary's  Orphan  Asylum,  and  was  the  first  Catholic 
to  hold  an  office  of  trust  and  honor  under  the  city 
Government.  During  the  severe  winter  of  '57  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Common  Council  to  collect 
funds  for  the  poor,  to  which  duty  he  gave  his  time 
and  attention  gratis. 

The  funeral  of  the  venerable  deceased  took  place 
from  the  Cathedral,  and  was  attended  by  ex-Gov. 
Ward  and  prominent  city  officials.  » Mgr.  Doane 
preached  a  eulogistic  discourse  upon  the  life  of  the 
deceased.  Mr.  Devine  was  a  .subscriber  to  THK  "A  VB 
MARIA."  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the  prayers 
of  its  readers  are  asked  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 
May  he  rest  in  peace! 
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Flowers  of  Hope. 

BT    HORACE    LHNNARD. 

T*  ISTEN  to  the  happy  voice8 
J-»    Of  the  children  at  their  play, 
How  each  little  heart  rejoices, 

Merry  laughter  fills  the  day  ; 
Romping,  jumping,  skipping,  singing, 
Up  among  the  branches  swinging, 
Health  and  happiness  are  flinging 

Flowers  of  Hope  upon  their  way. 

Listen  to  the  weary  sobbing 

Of  the  children  ill  in  bed  ; 
Little  limbs  with  pain  are  throbbing, 

Soothe  each  little  aching  head  ; 
Sick  and  crippled,  moaning,  weeping, 
Love  may  round  them  watch  be  keeping 
But  the  reaper  comes  a  reaping, — 

Flowers  of  Hope  may  soon  be  dead. 

Happy  children,  all  ye  others, 

Dancing  through  the  sunny  hours, 
Think  of  sisters  and  of  brothers 

Whom  disease  or  pain  devours  ; 
Have  you  nothing  you  can  send  them  ? — 
None  too  tiny  to  befriend  them  ; — 
With  your  gifts  and  smiles  attend  them, 
And  revive  Hope's  drooping  flowers. 


Story  of  a  Butterfly-Hunt. 


ARION,"  said  Lina  to  her  sister, 
"  come  let  us  chase  a  butterfly." 
"  Oh,  I  declare  there  are  two  ! 
Which  will  you  have  ?  " 

"I'll   take    the    green    and 
&'   white  one,"  said  Lina." 

"And  I  the  brown  and  gold,"  said 
Marion. 

And  so  they  set  off  across  the  fields 
and  over  the  hills,  each  running  after  her  own 
butterfly.  Towards  evening  they  were  very 
far  from  home ;  they  looked  at  each  other  and 
began  to  cry.  Poor  children  !  They  clasped 
each  other's  hands,  and  said:  ''What  very 
naughty  butterflies,  to  lure  us  so  far !" 

They  were  all  in  tears,  not  knowing  what 
to  do  or  where  to  go.  In  the  midst  of  their 
desolation,  an  old  woman  appeared  on  the 
scene.  She  was  dressed  in  brown,  with  a  blue 


handkerchief  on  her  head  ;  in  one  hand  she 
carried  a  lantern,  and  in  the  other  a  bag  which 
by  the  care  she  bestowed  on  it  seemed  to  con- 
tain something  very  precious. 

"Marion,"  said  Lina,  "do  you  see  that  old 
lady  yonder  ?  I  wonder  what  is  in  that  hag 
she  holds  in  her  hand  ?  I'd  give  the  world  to 
know  J" 

44  So  would  I,"  said  Marion.  "  Come  let  us 
run  after  her.  Perhaps  she  is  a  fairy." 

"  Oh,  no  !  she  looks  very  good,"  said  Lina, 

And  so  they  ran  off  to  meet  the  stranger. 

Both  children  bowed  very  low,  and  paid  : 
"Good  Madame,  we  are  tired  and  hungry." 

The  gracious  old  dame  was  so  occupied  with 
her  own  thoughts  that  she  did  not  perceive  the 
children  till  they  accosted  her.  Turning  tow- 
ards them,  she  said :  "And  whence  do  you 
come,  little  girls  ?  " 

"Oh,  Madame,"  said  Marion,  "I  fear  you 
will  think  us  very  naughty  to  find  us  here  all 
alone,  but  we  are  not  entirely  to  blame :  we 
were  drawn  on  by  two  butterflies  until  we  were 
lost  in  the  wood." 

"And  why  did  you  follow  those  butterflies  ?  " 

Marion,  who  always  answered,  said  their 
maid  told  them  that  these  handsome  insects 
had  lovely  habitations  in  the  forest,  and  if  they 
were  good  she  would  take  them  there  some  day. 

"And  you  thought  it  well  to  pay  a  visit  on 
your  own  account,  did  you  ?  "  said  Madame. 

Both  hung  down  their  heads,  for  they  were 
beginning  to  feel  ashamed,  and  also  a  little 
afraid.  At  the  same  time  Marion  was  peeping 
under  her  eyes,  wondering  what  the  bag  con- 
tained. 

44 1  fear  you  must  be  hungry,  children,"  said 
Madame,  perceiving  their  glances  towards  the 
bag.  "  I  have  nothing  to  eat  with  me,  but  as 
my  house  is  near,  I  invite  you  both  to  supper." 

The  little  girls  were  highly  delighted  and 
much  comforted,  especially  when  they  saw  a 
light  in  the  distance.  The  three  walked  on  in 
silence,  as  Madame  knew  the  children  were  too 
fatigued  to  keep  up  a  conversation;  and  so  they 
reached  the  hut. 

Finally  they  supped,  and  gladly  placed  their 
feet  in  a  pail  of  warm  water  that  Madame 
set  before  them.  While  so  engaged  they 
looked  all  round,  wondering  where  they  were 
to  sleep,  as  there  was  no  bed  to  be  seen.  Ma- 
dame, who  seemed  to  divine  their  thoughts, 
stood  up,  and,  reaching  to  a  shelf,  took  down 
a  bunch  of  keys  and  unlocked  a  press,  out  of 
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which  came,  to  their  great  astonishment,  a 

nice  little  cat.    They  clapped  their  hands,  and 

were  altogether  so  demonstrative  that  they 

awakened  out  of  a  dose  a  parrot  whose  cage 

hung  over  their  heads. 

"  Bold  children  !  bold  children  ! "  cried  Pol. 

"  Oh,  Madame!  do  you  hear  ?  "  said  Marion. 

"  He  dislikes  noise,"  said  Madame,  "  and  so 
when  the  children  of  the  forest  assemble  here 
he  blames  them  in  this  manner." 

"  Where  do  you  sleep,  Madame  ?  "  asked  Lina. 

"  This  is  my  cot,"  she  replied ;  "  but  to-night 
I  give  it  up  to  you." 

"And  yourself,  Madame  ?  " 

"  I  '11  sleep  in  a  little  room  overhead,  reached 
by  a  short  ladder." 

"  Let  us  see  it ! "  cried  both  children  together. 

"  Well,  now,  dear  little  ones,  you  have  been 
brought  up  badly ;  you  must  see  everything, 
and  this  is  not  always  expedient.  I  cannot  take 
you  up  now,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  your  hap- 
piness ;  so  lie  down,  and  be  thankful  that  you 
are  not  exposed  to  the  night  air,  nor  in  danger 
from  wild  animals." 

"Bold  child!  "cried  Pol. 

"  Be  silent ! "  exclaimed  Marion  ;  "  I  do  not 
like  you." 

"  Bold  children  ! "  said  Pol  again. 

"I  wish  I  could  throw  a  cloth  over  your 
cage,"  said  Lina ;  "  and  by  getting  on  the  table 
perhaps  I  could  manage  it." 

With  that  she  made  a  movement  with  her 
hand.  Pol  of  course  screamed,  and  the  old 
lady  descended  as  rapidly  as  she  could  to  know 
what  was  the  matter. 

"  Pol  is  very  rude,"  said  Marion. 

"  Bold,  bold  children  !"  cried  Pol. 

"  We  can't  sleep  if  he  annoys  us  so,"  said 
Marion. 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  Madame,  "  Pol  is  never 
rude ;  but,  as  I  told  you  before,  he  does  not 
like  noise.  So  good-night,  and  don't  fear." 

"  Did  you  hear  the  lovely  music  this  evening 
while  we  were  at  supper  ?  "  asked  Marion. 

"  I  did,"  replied  Lina ;  "  but  that  nasty  Pol 
put  it  out  of  my  head." 

"  I  wonder  who  played,"  said  Marion ;  "  it 
was  so  like  what  mamma  plays." 

Here  both  children  sobbed  violently,  and  of 
course  Pol  was  disturbed. 

"  Bold  children  ! "  said  the  parrot. 

" Oh,  you  torment ! "  exclaimed  Lina.  "I'll 
get  up  this  moment  and  hide  you  from  us,  and 
you'll  have  to  be  silent." 


Then,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she 
mounted  on  the  table  and  threw  a  cloth  over 
the  cage ;  while  Pol,  not  to  be  outdone,  vocif- 
erated in  his  loudest  tones,  "  Bold  children  ! " 

"  He  won't  see  us  now,"  said  Lina,  "  and  so 
we'  11  search  for  the  bag.  I  can't  rest  till  I 
find  out  all  about  it.  I  think  Madame  put  it 
in  a  box,  and  I  know  where  the  keys  are." 

She  got  up,  took  the  keys  and  searched  for 
a  box,  but  no  box  could  be  found.  Both  were 
shivering  with  cold,  and  yet  full  of  curiosity  ; 
besides  the  keys  fell,  which  set  Pol  screaming. 
A  little  dog,  which  they  did  not  perceive  be- 
fore, began  to  bark  ;  the  cat  jumped  upon  the 
table  and  knocked  down  a  bowl  and  some 
plates  ;  the  old  lady,  with  a  light  in  her  hand, 
was  coming  down  as  fast  as  possible ;  while 
Madame's  servant,  who  slept  outside,  was 
knocking  at  the  door,  thinking  that  robbers 
were  in  the  house. 

The  two  who  caused  all  this  commotion  got 
into  bed,  managing  in  their  haste  to  upset  the 
lamp  Madame  left  near  their  cot.  They  pre- 
tended to  be  asleep,  but  Pol  was  determined 
they  should  be  found  out.  He  never  ceased 
calling,  in  his  loudest  tones,  "  Bold  children  !" 

"  What  was  the  cause  of  the  uproar  ?  "  asked 
Madame. 

"  Bold  children  ! "  answered  Pol. 

"  What  made  Dido  bark  ?  "  she  continued. 

"Bold  children!  "said  Pol. 

"  Oh,  here  are  my  keys  on  the  floor  !  Who 
took  them  down  ?  " 

"  Bold  children  ! "  repeated  Pol. 

All  this  was  too  much  for  the  children. 
They  shouted  at  Pol,  calling  him  a  shocking 
creature. 

"  He  is  telling  the  truth,"  said  Madame  ; 
"a  thing  I  fear  my  little  guests  are  not  do- 
ing. Calm  yourselves  now,  my  children  ;  and 
if  there  is  anything  you  wish  to  know  I  shall 
give  you  every  information  on  the  subject." 

"Shall  I  tell  her  ?"  asked  Marion. 

"  Do,"  said  Lina. 

In  the  most  plaintive  voice,  Marion  began  : 
"  The  bag,  Madame ;  we  were  so  anxious  to 
know  what  was  in  the  bag  we  could  not  sleep." 

Madame  smiled,  and  said  "  Good-night "  once 
more,  adding :  "  If  you  promise  me  to  remain 
quiet  I  '11  show  you  the  contents  of  the  bag  in 
the  morning." 

"  Where  are  we  ?  "  said  Marion,  as  the  sun 
shone  full  on  their  little  cot. 
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"  I  don't  know,"  said  Liua ;  "  call  the  maid. 
Kelso!  Kelso!" 

"  Oh,  how  stupid  ! "  said  Marion  ;  "  don't 
you  know  we  are  lost  in  the  wood  ?  " 

Lina  was  so  silent  that  Marion  knew  she 
was  crying.  "  Don't  cry  now  ;  don't  you  re- 
member Madame  promised  to  tell  us  all  about 
the  bag?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  but  I  wish  we  never  saw  the  bag," 
sobbed  Liua. 

"  Good  morning  ! "  said  a  pleasant  voice  at 
the  door.  "I  hope  you  slept  well,  and  are 
ready  to  take  a  walk  before  breakfast." 

They  were  up  in  a  moment,  and,  with  Ma- 
dame's  help,  very  soon  dressed.  She  remarked 
they  said  no  prayers,  nor  did  they  make  the 
Sign  of  the  Cross. 

"  Perhaps  'tis  better  to  eat  something  first," 
said  Madame,  "and  then  we  shall  have  more 
time  for  a  walk." 

After  breakfast  they  set  out.  Madame  did  not 
speak  until  they  came  to  a  grassy  mound.  Here 
she  knelt  to  pray,  and  then  bent  over  a  cross, 
which  she  kissed  with  fervor.  The  children 
looked  at  each  other ;  evidently  they  never  saw 
anything  like  that  before,  but  their  excitement 
was  great  when  they  saw  her  open  the  bag, 
which  till  then  they  did  not  perceive.  They 
held  each  other's  hands  and  scarcely  breathed. 

Madame,  who  seemed  occupied  with  some- 
thing they  did  not  see,  turned  round  and  looked 
at  them.  "Are  you  still  anxious  to  know  the 
contents  of  the  bag  ?  "  said  she. 

"  We  are  !  we  are  ! "  exclaimed  both  at  once. 

"  Would  you  be  content  to  put  it  off  to  an- 
other day  ?  "  said  she. 

"Oh,  Madame,"  said  Marion,  "perhaps  it's 
the  butterflies  that  are  inside,  and  if  so  we 
don't  care  to  see  them.  They  made  us  so  un- 
happy ! " 

" Sit  down  here  near  me,"  said  Madame ;  "I 
am  going  to  tell  you  a  story. 

"  DISOBEDIENCE     AND     CURIOSITY      PUNISHED. 

"  There  was  once,  a  long  time  ago,  a  nice 
young  woman  seated  all  alone  in  a  lovely  gar- 
den. She  never  did  anything  naughty,  so  she 
was  very  happy.  All  of  a  sudden  she  heard  a 
friendly  voice  behind  her  ;  she  turned  round, 
looking  quite  pleased  ;  as  she  had  no  objection 
to  a  little  chat,  she  did  not  mind  who  spoke ; 
she  was  occupied  only  with  the  conversation. 

"'What  a  beautiful  garden  !'  said  the  voice. 
4  What  lovely  trees  !  What  delightful  fruit !' 


" *  Yes,1  said  the  lady,  '  they  are  all  that ; 
and  yet — ' 

" '  Finish,'  said  the  voice.  What  is  it  that 
is  wanting  ? ' 

" k  Shall  I  tell  you  ? '  said  the  lady. 

"  *  Do,'  replied  the  voice ;  *  I  may  be  able  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  But  stay — I  think  I 
can  guess.  That  tree  yonder  on  which  your 
eyes  are  riveted,  you  would  give  all  the  others 
in  the  garden,  would  you  not,  to  be  able  to 
taste  its  luxuriant  fruit  ?' 

"'Oh,  how  you  know  what  I  was  thinking 
of ! '  said  the  lady.  '  You  must  be  very  wise  ! ' 

"  'And  so  I  am,'  said  the  voice ;  '  and  wish 
to  see  every  one  act  as  he  pleases  (no  matter 
whether  right  or  wrong).'  The  last  words  were 
spoken  in  a  very  low  tone. 

" '  I  must  tell  you,'  said  the  lady, '  I  was  for- 
bidden to  touch  the  fruit  on  that  tree.' 

"  'And  who  forbade  you  ? '  said  the  voice. 

"  'A  great  and  mighty  Being,'  she  replied, 
1  who  speaks  to  myself  and  my  husband  occa- 
sionally. He  seems  very  powerful.  His  voice 
is  sometimes  like  the  thunder  resounding 
through  the  forest,  and  again  its  tones  are  far 
more  exquisite  than  those  of  our  most  charm- 
ing song-birds.' 

" '  Ha,  ha  ! '  said  the  voice  (this  time  it  nearly 
frightened  the  lady,  as  it  hissed  forth  the  venom 
it  could  scarcely  conceal), '  I  thought  as  much. 
And  you,  Madame,  endowed  with  such  rare 
intelligence,  are  you  to  allow  yourself  to  be 
cajoled  in  this  manner  ?  Take  my  advice, — a 
disinterested  one,  as  I  have  nothing  to  gain  or 
lose  by  the  affair, — walk  over  with  determina- 
tion and  seize  and  make  use  of  what  you  are 
eager  for.  Don't  be  controlled  by  any  one,  no 
matter  how  high  and  mighty.  Besides,  these 
great  people  are  always  disposed  to  keep  one 
in  the  dark  ;  and  depend  on  it,  there's  more 
comprised  in  that  command  than  you  suspect. 
Whisper !  bend  down  your  head :  you  are 
destined — this  I  can  almost  assure  you — to  ac- 
quire great  knowledge,  yea,  the  knowledge  of 
Good  and  Evil.  Why,  then,  hesitate  ?  Come : 
I'll  accompany  you.' 

"  The  lady  woke  as  from  a  dream.  She  looked 
round,  but  saw  no  one.  The  tempter  was 
gone,  but  the  temptation  remained.  'What 
am  I  to  do  ?'  she  said  to  herself ;  '  the  voice 
told  me,  by  eating  that  fruit,  my  eyes  and  ears 
would  bear  and  see  things  now  hidden  and  ob- 
scure ;  I  wonder  is  it  true  ?  that  I  should  be 
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as  great  myself  a*  the  Almighty  Being  who 
laid  the  command  on  us,  threatening  us  with 

death What  is  death?  it  must  be  something 

dreadful ! And  yet  the  voice  told  me  not  to 

believe,  not  to  believe  !  The  command  was 
given  to  keep  me  in  ignorance.  I'd  like  to 
mount  upward,  to  be  clothed  with  the  sunshine, 
to  speak  to  those  around  me  from  the  clouds. 
I  feel  within  me  the  germ  of  immortality, 
destined  to  be  something  greater  than  I  am  at 
present ;  and  does  not  all  this  prove  that  the 
voice  was  right  ?  I'll  wait  no  longer  ;  night 
is  coming  on.  My  husband  is  returning.  I'll 
have  a  surprise  for  him  at  supper.'  Everything 
was  calm:  the  nightingales  singing  ;  the  lamb* 
playing ;  the  light  of  the  rising  moon,  min- 
gling with  that  of  the  departing  day,  cast  an  ex- 
quisite, mellow  brightness  over  the  scene.  All, 
obedient  to  their  Creator,  were  fulfilling  their 
allotted  part.  Oh,  Eve!  Eve!  retrace  your 
steps  while  yet  there's  timn  !  B-*  content  with 
what  was  freely  given  you.  and  do  not  covet 
what  cannot  be  acquired  without  sin. 

'*  Bat  the  first  step  was  taken,  and  then  an- 
other, and  another,  and  the  hand  was  raised, 
and  the  fruit  was  pulled  and  eaten  ;  and  all  was 
done  so  quickly  that  she  scarcely  knew  where 
she  was  until  she  found  herself  in  the  tent. 

41  'Adam,  my  husband  ! '  she  exclaimed,  '  I 
have  learned  a  grand  lesson  to-day,  and  wish 
to  tell  you  about  it.' 

44  She  then  related  all  she  heard,  and  finished 
by  producing  the  apple,  which  she  declared 
was  most  delicious. 

" 4  I  really  can't  refuse  you.'  said  Adam  ;  l  you 
have  eaten,  and  yet  nothing  has  happened. 
There  !  I  have  taken  a  part  of  it,  and  find  it 
very  pleasant  to  the  taste.' 

"A  noise  outside  made  them  start ;  they 
turned  pale  and  trembled,  for  the  most  fiend- 
ish, diabolical  laughter  nearly  stunned  them. 

44  4  What  can  it  be  ? '  said  Adam. 

44  4  Oh,'  said  Eve, 4  there's  the  voice  that  spoke 
to  me  to-day.  I  know  it  well.' 

44  k  Listen,'  said  Adam.  4  Whose  voice  is  that 
calling  us.  Come  :  undoubtedly  we  have  done 
wrong.  'Tis  the  voice  of  the  great  Creator 
that  sounds  in  that  mighty  tone.' 

44  Both  went  out ;  but,  not  daring  to  appear 
as  usual,  they  hid  behind  a  tree. 

44 'Come  forward,'  said  the  Almighty,  in 
angry  tones. 

444  We  are  ashamed,'  Adam  replied. 

44  4  Come  forward,'  was  said  again,  4  and  tell 


Me  why  you  have  transgressed  My  command.' 

41  Eve  now  remembered  the  voice  came  from 
a  serpent,  and  said  it  was  he  who  tempted  her. 
Adam  looked  at  Eve,  and  said  it  was  she  who 
tempted  him. 

"  Then  God  said  to  the  serpent :  4  Because 
thou  hast  done  this  thing,  thou  art  cursed 
among  all  cattle,  and  beasts  of  the  earth  :  upon 
thy  breast  shalt  thou  go,  and  earth  shalt  thou 
eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life.'  To  the  woman 
He  said:  4I  will  multiply  thy  sorrows.'  To 
Adam  :  '  Because  thou  hast  hearkened  to  the 
voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree 
whereof  I  commanded  thee,  that  thou  shouldst 
not  eat,  cursed  is  the  earth  in  thy  work  :  . . . . 
thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth.  In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till 
thou  return  to  the  earth  out  of  which  thou 
wast  taken  ;  for  dust  thou  art,  and  into  dust 
thou  shalt  return.'  And  the  Lord  cast  out 
Adam,  and  placed  before  the  gate  a  cherubim 
with  a  flaming  sword. 

41  Now,  my  little  ones,  I  have  related  this 
to  show  you  how  dangerous  it  is  to  give  way 
to  curiosity.  What  ought  Eve  to  have  done  ?  " 

4k  To  turn  her  eyes  away  from  the  tree,"  said 
Marion. 

41  And  not  to  keep  talking  to  a  stranger 
who  was  telling  her  to  do  wrong,"  said  Lina. 

41  Quite  right,"  said  Madame;  "and  now, 
that  you  have  understood  and  profited  by  my 
story,  I'll  keep  to  my  promise." 

She  then  drew  from  the  bag  a  crucifix,  which 
she  pressed  to  her  lips,  then  a  Rosary  and  a 
prayer-book. 

kt  Living  so  far  from  a  Catholic  church,  and 
not  being  strong,  I  come  out  here  morning 
and  evening  to  say  my  prayers,  and  was  so  en- 
gaged when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you." 

At  this  moment  they  saw  a  crowd  of  men 
running  in  all  directions  and  shouting  at  the 
top  of  their  voice.  One  soon  reached  them, 
whistled,  threw  up  his  hands,  and  seemed  call- 
ing all  the  rest.  Great  was  their  astonishment 
at  seeing  the  two  little  wanderers  looking  so 
calm  and  thoughtful.  K^lso  came,  all  in  tears, 
received  them  with  open  arms,  and  clasped 
them  to  her  heart.  There  was  no  time  lost  in 
explanation.  After  a  hasty  adieu  to  Madame, 
they  took  the  road  home,  the  children  all  the 
time  thinking  how  glad  their  mother  would  be 
to  know  the  good  lady  that  had  shown  them 
such  kindness,  and  what  pleasure  they  should 
have  some  day  in  bringing  her  to  the  wood. 
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The  Immaculate  Conception. 


BY     ELEANOR    C.   DONNELLY. 


A  SNOW-DRIFT  in  a  mountain-pass  untrod, — 
A  spotless  lily  on  a  crystal  lake, — 
A  white  rose  springing,  thornless,  from  the  sod, — 

A  silver  star  where  day  logins  to  break, — 
O  mystic-  Rose  !    O  Daystar  of  the  east ! 
Snow-drift  and  Lily  of  rare  chastity ! 
Visions  like  these,  on  this  thy  purest  Feast, 
Ethereal,  haunt  as  as  we  dream  of  thee  ! 

11. 
Cloth'd  with  the  sun,  the  moon  beneath  thy  feet, 

Thy  starry  crown  illumes  the  shades  of  Time  ! 
Earth's  fairest  types  grow  dim  and  incomplete 

Before  thy  virgin  loveliness  sublime. 
— Troubled  and  tempted,  toil-worn  and  deceived, 

Sinners,  unto  thy  stainless  heart  we  flee ;  • 
O  Queen  !  without  the  taint  of  sin  conceived, 

Pray  for  the  souls  that  have  recourse  to  thee ! 


The  Immaculate  Conception. — Its  Heroes 
and  Immortal  Promulgator. 


JN  itself,  the  dogma  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  like  all  dogmas,  is 
co-eternal  with  the  great  everlasting 
Truth,  /  am.  Chronologically  speaking,  its 
first  intimation  is  coincident  with  the  very 
first  promise  of  a  Redeemer  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  when  God,  in  cursing  the  serpent,  said, 
"  I  will  put  enmities  between  thee  and  the 
woman,  and  thy  seed  and  her  seed;  she  shall 
crush  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  lie  in  wait  for 


her  heel."  Long  before  Christian  theology 
had  been  formulated  and  reduced  to  a  system, 
this  text  of  Scripture  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the  Church  to 
be  a  palmary  proof  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  the  woman  who  was  to  be,  of  her- 
self and  in  her  seed — to  wit,  the  Messiah, — 
at  perpetual  enmity  with  the  serpent,  and 
who  was  to  crush  his  head.  For  they  rea- 
soned, and  categorically  too,  that  to  be  at 
peqDetual  enmity  with  the  serpent  was  to  he 
in  perpetual  grace,  men  from  the  first  instant 
of  her  conception, — passive,  of  course.  Prob- 
ably the  most  beautiful  commentary  extant 
upon  this  text  is  that  given  by  St.  Proclus. 
the  worthy  successor  of  St.  John  Chrysos- 
tom.  Following  the  dramatic  instinct  of  the 
Greeks,  yet  keeping  dogma  in  view  the  while, 
he  represents  the  demons — satellites  of  the 
ancient  serpent — as  conspiring  against  the 
Woman-Virgin.  "What,  then?  Shall  we  re- 
frain from  plotting  because  she  has  been  made 
worthy  of  a  great  charge ?  Shall  we  recede 
from  the  natural  enmity  because  she  is  man- 
tled with  supernal  aid  ? "  Comparing  her. 
farther  on,  with  Eve.  he  again  produces  the 
demons  a.s  saying:  "And  is  the  struggle 
again  imminent  with  this  second  Eve?  Must 
the  line  of  battle  be  formed  against  the  unftol- 
lutcd  u'oman?"  And  this  is  how  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  speaks  of  the  second  part  of  the  text 
above  adduced,  "She  shall  crush  thy  head." 
In  a  similarly  dramatic  spirit  with  Proclus. 
he  represents  an  angel  welcoming  the  Blessed 
Virgin  on  her  Assumption  into  heaven : 
"  Hail !  therefore,  and  exult.  Hail !  and  tram- 
pic  (he  head  of  the  serpent.  Hail,  O  full  of 
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grace!  for  the  curse  hath  passed  away,  cor- 
ruption is  cast  out;  sadness  hath  departed, 
joy  abounds;  the  good  things  predicted  of 
old  by  the  prophets  are  with  us."  Do  I  draw 
an  unwarrantable  conclusion  when  I  say  that 
the  history  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
began  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  that  Moses, 
of  God  inspired,  was  its  first  champion? 

I  assume  it  to  be  already  manifest  that  my 
purpose  in-this  paper  is,  not  to  establish  the 
dogmatic  thesis  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion (though,  by  the  way,  the  above  reason- 
ing is  an  apodictical  argument),  but  simply 
to  show  that  the  dogma  has  been,  so  to  speak, 
a  household  subject  in  the  Church  from  the 
genesis  of  the  human  race  down  to  that 
memorable  eighth  of  December,  nine  and 
twenty  years  ago,  when  Pius  IX  made  it  an 
article  of  faith.  And,  to  confine  myself  still 
to  the  Old  Covenant,  and  relying  on  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Church  as  competent  and  au- 
thoritative interpreters,  who  but  Mary  Im- 
maculate is  understood  in  the  figure  of  Noe's 
Ark,  which  triumphantly  rode  the  deluge 
tide?  of  Jacob's  Ladder,  reaching  from  earth 
to  heaven?  of  the  burning  but  not  consum- 
ing bush,  before  which  Moses  was  bidden  to 
loosen  the  sandals  from  his  feet  ?  of  that 
inexpugnable  tower  from  the  face  of  the  en- 
emy, shield-hung  a  thousandfold?  of  that 
enclosed  garden,  inviolable  and  incorrupti- 
ble? of  that  glorious  city  of  God  whose 
foundations  arc  in  the  holy  mountains?  of 
that  august  temple  of  God,  of  refulgence  di- 
vine, and  full  of  the  glory  of  God?  The  an- 
cient prophets  touch  the  sublimities  of  di- 
vine poetry  when  they  call  her  the  "Spotless 
dove,"  the  "  Holy  Jerusalem,"  the  "  Lofty 
throne  of  God,"  the  "Ark  of  sanctification, 
and  the  house  which  the  eternal  wisdom  built 
unto  itself,"  and  "the  Queen  who  aboundeth 
in  delights,  and,  leaning  upon  her  Beloved, 
went  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High  " 
perfect,  beautiful,  dear  to  God,  without  stain. 

Ecclesiasticus  is  beside  himself  with  holy 
rapture  when  he  represents  her  as  saying, 
"  And  so  I  was  established  in  Sion,  and  in 
the  holy  city  likewise  I  rested,  and  my  power 
was  in  Jerusalem.  And  I  took  root  in  an 
honorable  people,  and  in  the  portion  of  my 


God  His  inheritance;  and  my  abode  is  in. the 
full  assembly  of  saints.  I  was  exalted  like  a* 
cedar  in  Lebanon,  and  as  a  cypress-tree  on 
Mount  Sion.  I  was  exalted  like  a  palm-tree 
in  Cades,  and  as  a  rose-plant  in  Jericho.  As 
a  fair  olive-tree  in  the  plains,  and  as  a  plane- 
tree  by  the  water  in  the  streets,  was  I  ex- 
alted. I  gave  a  sweet  smell  like  cinnamon 
and  aromatic  balm :  I  yielded  a  sweet  odor 
like  the  best  myrrh."  Again:  "I  am  the 
Mother  of  fair  love,  and  of  fear,  and  of  knowl- 
edge, and  of  holy  hope."  There  is  dogmatic 
grandeur  in  the  following  verse,  and  it  ad- 
mirably epitomizes  Mary's  place  in  the  great 
mind  of  God:  "  From  the  beginning  and  be- 
fore the  world,  was  I  created,  and  unto  the 
world  to  come  I  shall  not  cease  to  be;  and 
in  the  holy  dwelling  place  I  have  ministered 
before  Him."  Had  Solomon  never  penned 
the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  the  above  alone 
would  have  entitled  him  to  be  called  the 
Poet  of  the  Blessed  Virgin'  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Of  this  last  poem  I  will  only  say  that 
its  name  alone  is  its  best  eulogy,  and  that  it 
must  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  infallible  in- 
terpretation of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Let  us  come  to  the  New  Testament.  We 
have  left  the  land  of  prophetic  vision  re- 
garding Mary.  She  has  merged  from  pro- 
phetic into  actual  existence,  is  born  into  the 
flesh,  has  waxed  from  childhood  into  girl- 
hood, thence  to  womanhood,  and  is,  withal, 
the  maiden-wife  of  a  man  called  Joseph.  St. 
Luke  tells  the  rest  with  Gospel  simplicity. 
"And  in  the  sixth  month  the  Angel  Gabriel 
was  sent  from  God  into  a  city  of  Galilee  called 
Nazareth,  to  a  Virgin  espoused  to  a  man 
whose  name  was  Joseph,  of  the  house  of  Da- 
vid ;  and  the  Virgin's  name  was  Mar)'.  And 
the  Angel  being  come  in  said  unto  her: 
Hail,  full  of  grace  !  The  Lord  is  with  thee. 
Blessed  art  thou  among  women."  This  is  the 
introductory  to  the  Annunciation  of  the  com- 
ing Redeemer.  Let  me  remark  here  that 
God  does  nothing  incidentally,  being  actus 
punts.  Hence  the  stupendous  coincidence  of 
the  Angel's  implying  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception in  the  very  announcement  of  the 
Redeemer  is  only  according  to  our  compre- 
hension, and  not  according  to  the  Divine  in- 
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telligence.  But  there  the  coincidence  is  more 
palpable  still  than  that  which  accompanied 
the  promise  of  a  Redeemer  four  thousand 
years  before  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  "  Blessed 
art  thou  among  women!"  And  when  the 
Maiden  was  troubled  at  this  manner  of  salu- 
tation, being  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  mark 
with  what  inefTable  sweetness  the  Angel 
reassures  her,  yet  repeating  the  astounding 
eulogy:  "  Fear  not,  Mary;  for  thou  hast  found 
grace  with  God," — not  in  the  immediate  past 
— oh  !  no, — but  away  bafk  in  beginningless 
time.  Of  a  surety  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion is  vindicated  in  the  Gospel.  Would  you 
hear  how  John — Maiy's  own  son  after  the 
tragedy  of  Calvary — speaks  of  her  ?  In  that 
vision  of  Patmos  he  saw  "a  great  sign  in 
heaven  :  A  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  and 
the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  on  her  head  a 
crown  of  twelve  stars."  The  most  beautiful 
picture  of  our  Lady  in  existence,  some  savants 
say,  is  that  of  Murillo,  and  he  limned  her  as 
"clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under 
her  feet,  and  on  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve 
stars";  and  he  called  the  picture  The  Im- 
maculate Conception. 

Need  I  cite  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the 
Church  as  vindicators  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  ?  It  is  hardly  necessary,  for  my 
reasoning  thus  far  has  been  guided  by  their 
spirit.  St.  John  Chrysostom,  Proclus,  Greg- 
ory of  Nyssa,  Joseph,  the  Greek  hymnogra- 
pher;  Prudentius,  Origen,  Ambrose,  Sophro- 
nius  of  Jerusalem,  St.  John  Damascene,  An- 
drew of  Crete,  Augustine,  the  great  Thomas, 
and  the  seraphic  Bernard, — all  these  bore 
luminous  testimony  to  Mary  Immaculate.  I 
pass  over  the  discussions  in  the  Middle  Ages 
between  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans 
about  the  terms  of  the  doctrine.  Suffice  it 
to  know,  that  the  doctrine  was  held  univer- 
sally from  a  very  early  date  in  the  East,  where 
the  Festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
was  celebrated.  If  the  conception  were  other 
than  immaculate,  no  such  celebration  would 
be  tolerated  in  the  Church.  Alexander  VII, 
Sixtus  IV,  Pius  V,  and  Gregory  XV,  in  turn, 
published  decrees,  some  affecting  the  discus- 
sion of  the  doctrine,  others  the  celebration  of 
the  Feast. 


For  the  immortal  Pius  IX  was  reserved  the 
glory  of  putting  it  forever  beyond  the  pale  of 
discussion,  and  making  it  a  dogma  of  our  faith. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Pope  Alexan- 
der VII  had  declared  in  his  Constitution  Sol- 
licitndo  omnium  ticclcsiarum  that  "  It  is  an  an- 
cient belief  of  Christ's  faithful  with  regard  to 
His  Virgin  Mother,  that  her  soul  in  the  first 
instant  of  her  creation  and  union  with  the 
body  was,  by  a  special  grace  and  privilege  of 
God,  preserved  free  from  the  stain  of  original 
sin,  and  it  is  in  this  belief  that  they  honor 
and  celebrate  the  Feast  of  her  Conception  "; 
and  that  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  its  decree 
concerning  original  sin,  to  wit,  that  all  were 
conceived  therein,  expressly  declared  that  it 
did  not  intend  to  include  the  immaculate 
Virgin, — from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign, 
that  is  in  1847,  Pius  IX  set  himself  to  work 
towards  making  this  a  dogma  of  faith.  To 
this  end,  he  instituted  a  commission  to  study 
the  matter  thoroughly.  It  was  from  his 
exile  in  Gaeta  ( 1 849)  that  he  addressed  his 
letter  to  all  the  Bishops  of  the  world,  asking 
their  minds,  singly  and  separately,  on  the 
matter.  Of  the  six  hundred  and  twenty  Bish- 
ops addressed,  only  four  objected  to  the  prom- 
ulgation of  the  dogma;  and  even  these  con- 
fessed that  the  belief  in  the  doctrine,  and  the 
devotion  consequent  upon  such  belief,  were 
common  among  their  flocks.  On  his  return 
to  Rome,  he  instituted  a  double  commission 
of  Cardinals  and  theologians,  the  one  general, 
the  other  special,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
discuss  the  subject  down  to  the  merest  form 
of  words.  The  labors  of  this  commission 
took  up  two  years.  Later,  he  instituted  a 
most  special  commission,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  prepare  the  formularies  of  the  defini- 
tion itself.  At  last  he  invited  all  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  of  the  world ;  and  on  the 
8th  of  December,  1854,  he  proclaimed  ex- 
cathedra,  and  in  the  presence  of  Bishops  rep- 
resentative of  every  tongue  and  clime  upon 
earth,  that  "  the  doctrine  which  holds  the  most 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  the  first  instant  of  her 
conception  to  have  been  preserved  free  from 
all  stain  of  original  sin,  by  the  singular  grace 
and  privilege  of  Almighty  God  and  through 
the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
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human  race,  to  be  a  doctrine  revealed  by  God, 
and  therefore  to  be  firmly  and  constantly  held 
•by  all  the  faithful."  Thus  was  the  last  chap- 
let  of  Mary's  crown  woven,  and  the  last  beau- 
tiful title  added  to  the  Litany  of  Our  Lady, 
Regina  sine  labe  originali  concepta!  Thus, 
too,  did  the  Pontiff  satisfy  a  longing  which 
he  himself  says,  in  the  Encyclical  Letter  Inef- 
fabilis  Dei — which  promulgated  the  dogma — 
moved  him,  vcl  a  tcneris  annis,  even  from  his 
most  tender  years.  It  was  no  sudden  emo- 
tional impulse  which  moved  the  Italians  to 
give  him  that  title  by  which  he  will  be  known 
to  a  remote  posterity,  //  Pontefice  dell'  Imma- 
colata, — the  Pontiff  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin. 
The  visitor  to  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  will  no- 
tice several  slabs  let  into  the  wall  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  great  apse.  Thereon,  in  let- 
ters of  gold,  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  world  who 
participated  in  the  solemnities  attending  the 
promulgation  of  this  great  dogma.  And  the 
American  visitor  will  notice  with  pride  the 
names  of  Kenrick  of  Baltimore,  Neumann  of 
Philadelphia,  Hughes  of  New  York,  and  oth- 
ers, whose  souls  are  now  with  God.  Well, 
the  spirit  of  the  devotion  to  the  Immaculate 
Conception  moved  these  men,  and  their  col- 
leagues later,  and  with  one  vojce  they  chose 
Mary  Immaculate  as  the  Patroness  of  these 
United  States.  So  the  8th  of  December  is 
our  feast-day  by  excellence.  England  has  her 
St.  George,  Scotland  her  Andrew,  Ireland 
her  Patrick,  Wales  her  David,  Germany  her 
Boniface;  but  our  Patroness  is  Queen  of  all 
Saints — Omnium  Sanctorum. 

ARTHUR. 

— *  »  » — 

Sister  Mirene. 


AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  SYRIAN  MASSACRE. 


CHAPTER   II. 

'\TEXT  morning,"  continued  Nad-ji-eda, 
IN  "I  was  up  at  daybreak;  but  my  father 
was  earlier  than  I,  and  waited  for  me  in  the 
street  for  over  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  whilst  I 
was  completing  my  toilet.  I  must  tell  you 


that  he  had  wished  me  to  put  on  my  richest 
apparel  and  ornaments,  but  I  was  to  choose 
those  that  were  white.  He  was  on  horse- 
back with  three  or  four  other  Druse  horse- 
men, with  whom  he  was  conversing.  When 
I  appeared  he  lifted  me  in  his  arms,  placed 
me  before  him,  and  we  set  out. 

"  I  expected  that  we  should  go  to  the 
mosque  at  Esbaya,  but  no :  we  entered  a  deep 
gorge  in  the  mountains.  Our  route — skirting 
a  deep  ravine  on  the  one  side,  whilst  on  the 
other  it  was  overhung  with  rocks,  that  would 
make  a  goat  dizzy, — was  often  so  narrow  that 
two  horsemen  could  not  ride  abreast. 

"The  sky  was  very  clear,  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  the  air  was  sharp  and  bracing ;  long 
rays  of  sunshine  played  through  the  cleft 
rocks,  glinted  through  the  woodlands,  and 
sparkled  upon  the  dashing  waters,  the  sight 
of  which  made  our  horses  neigh,  as  the  snow- 
white  foam  danced  at  their  feet.  A  breeze, 
soft  as  the  breathing  of  a  sleeping  infant, 
scattered  on  the  path  the  scarlet  leaves  of 
the  maples  as  they  fell  in  a  shower  of  fire- 
sparks  from  the  trees. 

"Sometimes  we  could  see  nothing  but  arid 
rocks,  which  appeared  as  though  they  would 
crumble  in  the  sunshine;  at  others,  the  eye 
sought  to  penetrate  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
or  roamed  over  green  valleys,  dotted  with 
hamlets  environed  in  olive  groves  and  mul- 
berry-trees, with  here  and  there  the  laurel- 
rose,  whose  blossoms  are  as  charming  as  its 
shade  is  deadly;  again  our  path  would  widen 
out,  becoming  level  and  soft  with  saxifrage 
and  ranunculus,  and  skirted  with  the  golden- 
flowered  cactus.  We  met  few  travellers,  only 
some  Arabs  in  white  burrouses,  who  saluted 
us  with  '  In  schal  Allah '  ('  By  the  grace  of 
God'),  to  which  our  company  answered  by  a 
short  and  unintelligible  response. 

"  From  time  to  time  I  saw  beautiful  build- 
ings nestled  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains, 
sheltered  by  the  wooded  heights  above,  or 
sitting  gracefully  upon  the  gentle  slopes,  ex- 
posed to  the  south  and  covered  with  vine- 
yards. They  were  charming  to  look  upon, 
nestled  in  purple  vines,  or  surrounded  with 
olive-trees.  At  each,  as  we  passed,  I  expected 
my  father  to  exclaim:  'This  is  the  mosque'; 
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but  he  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
U-tt,  occupied  a>  he  \\.is  with  guiding  his 
hoi 

"One  of  these  houses  especially  drew  my 
attention,  and  I  admired  it  as  long  .is  tin- 
turnings  of  our  path  allowed.  It  was  built 
picturesquely  on  the  side  of  a  peaked  moun- 
tain, all  crags  and  rocks  above,  all  verdure 
at  its  foot.  The  building  was  of  vast  extent, 
and  possessed  a  certain  elegance;  it  was 
hewn  partly  out  of  the  solid  rock.  A  large- 
lawn  served  for  an  approach.  Fig-trees,  loaded 
with  blue  fruit;  pomegranates,  covered  with 
purple  apples;  vines,  whose  golden  grapes 
appeared  like  flakes  of  flame,  moved  majes- 
tically in  the  morning  air.  Our  path,  on  the 
right,  lay  along  this  beautiful  domain;  on 
the  left,  nothing  but  bleached  rocks,  descend- 
ing in  giant  steps  deep  down  to  a  torrent,  at 
that  time  half-dried  up. 

"  Whilst  I  contemplated  this  beautiful  place, 
hoping  to  hear  my  father  say  to  me,  'It  is 
here  they  train  the  Ackals,'  a  sweet,  silvery 
sound,  full  and  swelling,  burst  as  from  the 
interior  of  the  edifice,  and  I  felt  that  I  had 
never  before  heard  such  sweet  music.  Its 
echos  filled  each  gorge,  and  were  thrown 
back  from  crank  and  cranny. 

'"What  is  that?'  I  asked  of  my  father. 

"  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  with  a  care- 
less indifference.  'It  is,  I  believe,'  he  replied, 
'the  convent  bell,  which  calls  the  inmates  to 
recreation.' 

"Then  the  gates  opened  and  a  number  of 
women  dressed  in  black  came  out  upon  the 
lawn.  Some  were  old,  and  others  were  only 
beginning  life;  all  appeared  so  happy  and 
so  contented,  that  I  was  convinced  that  this 
must  certainly  be  the  home  of  the  Ackals  (or 
the  learned).  '  If  happiness  exists  on  earth,' 
I  said  to  myself,  'it  must  be  in  this  home  of 
the  learned.'  Learned  means  wise ;  wise  means 
contented  with  one's  lot.  The  horse  stopped 
by  chance,  and  I  jumped  to  the  ground.  'At 
last,'  cried  I,  'we  have  arrived!' 

"  'Arrived !   What  do  you  see  here  ? '  asked 

my  father,  seizing  me,  and  with   one   hand 

helping  me  back  again  on  the  horse,  with 

the  ease  with  which  I  would  pluck  a  flower. 

"  'Are  not  those  people  on  the  lawn  Ackals  ? ' 


"'Stupid!'     he    replied,    with    impat- 
'they  are  Catholic  nunv' 

'"What  are  Catholic  nuns,  father?' 

"  He  contracted  his  brow,  and  in  a  solemn 
voice  said:  '  It  is  not  necessary  either  to  pro- 
nounce their  name,  or  to  seek  to  know  what 
it  signifies.' 

"Pressing  the  flanks  of  his  horse,  we  set 
forward  at  a  gallop.  After  skirting  the  ravine 
some  time  longer,  we  descended  into  a  deep 
gorge,  into  which  the  sun  must  seldom  have 
entered.  Firs,  cypresses,  turpentine-trees  and 
larches  formedadome  over  our  heads  through 
which  the  rain  and  the  light  could  hardly 
enter;  and,  above  all,  where  branches  were 
wanting,  moss-clad  rocks  joined  their  rugged 
heads  to  shut  out  the  sun. 

"'Here  we  are/  said  my  father,  jumping 
down,  and  placing  me  upon  the  greensward. 

"'Where?'  asked  I,  in  astonishment. 

"  'At  the  mosque,'  said  he,  leading  his  horse 
to  a  beech-tree,  and  tying  it  with  great  care. 
All  our  companions  did  the  same.     This  did 
not  show  me  any  plainer  where  to  look  for 
j  the    mosque.      The    khaloues,    or    country 
i  mosques,  are  not  generally  very  imposing  edi- 
fices, but  they  are  at  least  buildings  of  more 
!  or  less  extent.   Here  was  no  trace  of  masonry, 
no  grotto,  no  shelter. 

"' Father,' whispered  I,  timidly, 'where  is 
the  temple?  where  are  the  people?' 

"Without  answering,  he  took  me  by  the 
hand  and  made  me  walk  through  the  wood 
for  some  minutes,  and  then,  stopping,  said: 
'Behold!1 

"  I  raised  my  eyes  with  care,  for  sharp 
thorns  surrounded  me  on  all  sides.  I  could 
see  nothing  but  the  dark  trunks  of  immense 
trees,  and  behind  this  sombre  porch  the 
mouth  of  a  ca^  e,  around  which  a  crowd  of 
men  was  assembled.  I  felt  abashed  and  lone- 
some amongst  this  crowd  of  swarthy  war- 
riors, when  at  length  I  saw,  at  a  distance,  the 
old  priestess.  She  saw  me  also,  and  nodded 
her  head,  with  its  tantour  of  brass,  as  though 
to  encourage  me. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  lynx  howled  amongst  the 
branches,  and  the  jackal  uttered  its  plaintive 
cries  from  the  dried  bed  of  the  torrent.  Day- 
light had  given  place  to  a  sombre  twilight, 
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and  you  would  have  thought  that  night  was 
about  to  close  in.  How  different  all  this  from 
the  beautiful  convent  on  the  sloping  hill-side! 
"  My  father  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led 
me  to  the  priestess.  '  This  is  Nad-ji-eda,'  said 

he. 

'"The  cherished  child  of  Hackeni  and  of 
Hamsa,— the  predestined,— the  future  proph- 
etess ! '  cried  the  old  woman  with  the  brass 
headgear,  in  a  harsh  and  husky  voice. 

"I  do  not  know  whether  the  people  pres- 
ent knew  this  to  be  my  destiny;  what  is  cer- 
tain is,  no  one  opposed  our  entry.  I  suppose 
they  tolerated  this  caprice  of  my  father's,  be- 
cause he  held  so  high  an  authority  that  no 
one  dare  oppose  him. 

"A  man  stood  at  the  doorway,  before  whom 
each  one  on  passing  appeared  to  halt.  At 
first  I  took  him  for  a  beggar,  to  whom  each 
one  gave  a  few  gha/irs.  On  nearer  approach, 
I  found  that  he  was  the  door-keeper,  to 
whom  each  one  on  entering  had  to  show  an 
amulet  worn  on  the  neck,  and  without  which 
none  could  enter  the  temple.  This  amulet 
was  a  small  black  stone,  engraved  with  the 
image  of  a  young  calf." 

"A  calf! "  interrupted  Gabrielle. 

."  Yes.  It  appears  that  this  calf  has  been 
adored  by  the  Druses  for  ages." 

"It  4s  the  golden  calf  of  Scripture,"  re- 
marked Gabrielle. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  of  gold  or 
any  other  metal,  but  the  Ackals  love  this 
image,  which  they  call  in  their  language 
'  horse,'  in  great  veneration.  All  showed  this 
amulet  before  entering  except  my  father,  who 
alone  did  not  take  the  trouble,  but  passed  in 
with  a  majestic  air,  and  to  whom  the  door- 
keeper made  a  most  profound  bow. 

"My  father  led  me  to  a  kind  of  altar,  be- 
fore which  three  seats  had  been  ranged.  All 
the  assistants  sat  on  mats;  as  for  me,  I  sat 
upon  the  altar-step,  whence,  under  cover  of 
my  veil,  I  could  see  everything  without  ap- 
pearing too  curious  and  too  little  recollected. 

"Lamps  with  seven  branches,  suspended 
by  iron  chains,  lit  up  the  huge  stone  which 
served  for  an  altar.  Banners  decorated  the 
ceiling,  hanging  at  equal  distances.  Around 
the  shafts  of  these  banners  at  the  entrance- 


door,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  cavern, 
they  had  entwined  garlands  of  a  pretty  blue 
flower,  which  grows  only  in  the  most  desert 
parts  of  Lebanon.  The  walls  were  orna- 
mented with  a  design  of  red  birds  and  blue 
flowers,  alternating  with  red  flowers  and  blue 
birds ;  and  thus  alternating  through  the  whole, 
the  two  spouses,  ultramarine  and  carmine, 
were  never  disjoined.  A  stream  of  crystal 
water,  cold  as  ice,  bubbled  from  the  rock  be- 
hind the  altar,  and,  running  with  a  low  mur- 
mur along  a  channel  the  whole  length  of  the 
khaloue,  flowed  out  by  the  doorway.  My 
father  went  out  for  a  few  minutes,  and  when 
he  returned  I  could  scarcely  recognize  him. 
He  had  changed  his  clothes,  and  I  know 
not  why  my  heart  leaped  when  I  saw  him 
in  his  new  dress.  All  the  attendants  were 
dressed  in  machlahs  (camel-skins)  with  white 
turbans.  My  father,  on  the  contrary,  had  a 
large  black  turban,  which  concealed  a  great 
part  of  his  person,  and  a  long  black  robe  with 
flowing  sleeves,  on  which  you  would  have 
thought  they  had  strewn  all  the  stars  of 
night." 

"A  robe  of  stars,  child !  You  must  be  giving 
me  the  history  of  Peau-d'Ane!"  exclaimed 
Gabrielle. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  the  Peau-d'Ane  is," 
replied  Nad-ji-eda,  tossing  her  head;  "but  I 
know  I  was  very  much  frightened, — not  in- 
deed on  account  of  the  starry  robe,  but  be- 
cause he  held  in  his  hand  a  large  and  shining 
knife. 

"Two  men,  dressed  also  in  black  tunics, 
but  without  the  stars,  seated  themselves  on 
each  hand  of  my  father,  after  they  had  carried 
a  black  sheep,  with  its  feet  tied,  to  the  foot 
of  the  altar.  My  father  rose,  sprinkling  salt, 
earth  and  ashes  upon  the  innocent  creature; 
and,  having  covered  its  head  with  a  linen 
cloth,  ordered  the  door-keeper  to  lead  in 
the  neophyte  who  was  about  to  be  admitted 
into  the  brotherhood  of  the  Ackals. 

"  This  neophyte  was  a  young  man,  dressed 
in  white,  who  walked  barefooted  over  the 
cold  flag-stones.  He  approached  my  father, 
and,  after  having  saluted  him  as  cheik-il- 
n'gown  (chief  of  the  stars),  he  stood  before 
him  in  respectful  silence. 
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"My  father  questioned  him  in  a  loud  voice. 
1  did  not  understand  all  that  was  said.  I 
know,  however,  that  the  neophyte  recited  the 
Druse  creed,  that  he  spoke  of  Eblis  and  of 
the  evil  one,  and  of  Hackem,  whose  divinity 
he  proclaimed." 

"He  at  least  explained  who  this  Hackem 
is?"  suggested  Gabriel le. 

"  Not  precisely.  It  appears,  however,  that 
this  god  of  the  Druses  cannot  claim  the 
prestige  of  eternity.  He  was  born  about  the 
eleventh  century.  He  was  a  bad  specimen  of 
an  Egyptian  prince  of  the  Fatimite  dynasty. 
His  subjects,  far  from  trying  to  control  his 
bad  actions,  submitted  blindly  to  his  every 
caprice;  so  much  so  indeed  that  the  day 
he  determined  to  proclaim  himself  God,  all 
Egypt  prostrated  itself  and  adored  him.  His 
numerous  disciples  did  not  hesitate  to  prop- 
agate this  strange  religion,  and  one  of  them, 
named  Darazi,  came  to  Damascus  to  preach 
the  new  cultus  and  the  new  god.  Both  were 
received  with  open  arms,  and  in  course  of 
time  were  called  after  Darazi  El-Daruz,  a 
name  which  was  afterwards  corrupted  into 
Druses." 

"Is  your  grandfather  Amrou  of  Druse 
origin?" 

"  No :  certainly  not.  He  is  of  the  race  of 
the  desert  Arabs;  and  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  he  consented  to  the  marriage 
of  his  only  daughter  to  the  Cheik  Djelaib, 
my  father. 

"The  ceremony  was  long.  My  father  asked 
a  number  of  questions.  He  asked  the  pos- 
tulant, among  other  things,  whether  he  knew 
the  plant  aliledj.  To  which  he  answered  yes: 
that  it  was  the  plant  which  flourished  only 
in  the  heart  of  Hackem.  This  was  not  true, 
for  the  blue  garlands  then  in  the  mosque 
were  of  the  flowers  of  the  aliledj.  Then  my 
father  traced  out  for  the  neophyte  a  plan  of 
conduct,  and  enumerated  all  the  obligations 
which  men  contract  who  enter  this  mysteri- 
ous society  of  the  Ackals.  They  must  abstain 
from  wine,  like  the  disciples  of  Mahomet; 
must  wear  neither  gold  nor  silk  nor  jewelry. 
1  heard  no  more,  for  the  plaintive  cries  of  the 
little  black  lamb  went  to  my  heart. 

"  At  length   my  father  said  he  must   con- 


sult the  stars  to  see  whether  they  accepted 
the  neophyte,  and  for  this  purpose  he  caused 
the  skin  of  a  zebra  to  be  brought,  and  after- 
wards the  skin  of  a  Persian  ass,  on  which 
hieroglyphic  and  cabalistic  signs  had  been 
traced.  After  having  examined  both,  he  de- 
clared that  the  stars  of  heaven  were  content 
to  see  the  young  postulant  enter  the  society 
of  the  Ackals. 

"The  ceremony  of  reception  then  began. 
I  saw  only  a  part.  My  father  approached 
me,  without  looking  at  me,  without  even 
appearing  to  know  that  I  was  there.  He  held 
the  terrible  knife,  and,  brandishing  it  without 
saying  a  word,  after  describing  with  it  a  sort 
of  circle,  plunged  it  up  to  the  handle  in  the 
neck  of  the  poor  innocent  sheep;  I  felt  my- 
self overwhelmed  with  the  hot  blood,  and 
fainted. 

"When  I  recovered  consciousness  they  had 
taken  away  the  victim,  and  the  neophyte  held 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  faithful;  but  my  fa- 
ther was  still  speaking.  His  discourse  was 
long  and  energetic,  but  not  too  clear.  As 
far  as  I  could  learn — God  grant  that  I  may 
be  deceived — the  Druses  meditated  an  ex- 
pedition of  some  kind,  a  revolt,  a  war;  and 
my  father  was  assuring  them  that  this  work 
of  destruction  was  agreeable  to  Hackem. 
Whatever  the  expedition  was,  however,  it 
must  have  been  abandoned,  since  nothing 
has  as  yet  come  to  trouble  the  peace  of  Leb- 
anon. 

"At  length  we  set  out  for  home,  and  I  hoped 
to  walk  again  in  the  bright  sunlight.  But 
this  was  not  to  be  yet.  The  sky  was  black 
as  night;  immense  clouds  spread  over  the 
whole  heavens,  whence  flashes  of  lightning 
darted  forth,  their  forked  tongues  clashing 
and  interlacing  as  though  the  flaming  swords 
of  Azrael,  Michael  and  all  the  good  angels 
flashed  in  combat  against  dark  Eblis  and  his 
following." 

Gabrielle  smiled,  and  Nad-ji-eda  paused. 

"  Have  I  said  anything  strange?  "  she  asked. 

"  Not  exactly ;  but  you  confound  the  Bible 
and  the  Koran, — eternal  truth  with  error. 
But  go  on.  A  storm,  you  say,  had  broken 
forth  in  the  mountains." 

"One  storm!  A  hundred  storms.    All  Leb- 
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an.. ii  wa*  shaken  with  the  fury  of  the  tem- 
pest. The  Ackals  looked  at  each  other  in 
alarm,  and  ran  to  their  horses. 

"'Come,'  said  my  father,  seizing  me  by  the 
arm  and  drawing  me  up  into  the  saddle;  'the 
rain  will  soon  fall  in  torrents;  we  must  fly 
from  the  storm.' 

"Our  return  was  a  flight.  It  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  gallop  at  full  speed  over  a  mere  path 
skirting  an  abyss,  into  which  the  slightest 
false  step  would  hurl  y-ou  to  destruction.  In 
order  not  to  see  the  danger,  I  wrapped  myself 
in  my  father's  white  burnous.  But  it  was 
impossible  not  to  hear,  and  the  thunder 
roared  continually.  All  at  once  I  felt  myself 
deluged  with  rain,  which  poured  through  the 
slight  covering. 

"'Are  you  cold?  '    asked  my  father. 

"'No:  but  I'm  afraid.  I  fear  Eblis  is  pur- 
suing us  to  rob  me  of  my  soul.  Are  we  near 
any  shelter?' 

" '  Yes,'  answered  my  father. 

'"It  rains  fearfully;  does  it  not,  father?' 

'"  In  truth  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
storm.  I  am  sorry  I  brought  you,  my  little 
one.' 

"Meanwhile  the  thunder  rolled  fearfully. 
The  rain  ran  down  from  my  clothes  as  though 
I  had  been  plunged  into  a  lake,  and  my  teeth 
chattered.  At  last  the  horse  stopped. 

"'Are  we  so  soon  in  Esbaya?'  I  asked, 
lifting  one  corner  of  the  burnous. 

"'No,'  said  my  father;  'but  we  cannot  go 
farther.  We  must  continue  our  journey  after 
the  storm.  Meanwhile  here  is  a  shelter  we 
will  take  advantage  of.' 

"  I  looked  out.  It  was  the  convent,  sur- 
rounded with  its  purple  vineyard.  My  father 
approached  a  door  and  rang  the  bell.  Pres- 
ently the  door  opened,  and  an  old  man  with 
locks  snow-whjte  presented  himself.  I  found 
afterwards  that  this  was  the  gardener  of  the 
convent.  He  motioned  to  my  father  and  his 
companions  to  follow,  as  he  led  the  way  to  a 
large  shed.  Here,  whilst  the  others  wrung 
their  garments,  I  sat  shaking  with  cold.  The 
old  man  saw  this,  and  proposed  to  lead  me 
into  the  convent. 

"Yes,  go,'  said  my  father.  'They  will 
bring  you  back  to  us  when  we  are  ready  to 


set  out;  but  remember — '  Here  he  put  his 
finger  to  his  lips,  as  much  as  to  remind  me 
not  to  say  a  word  about  what  had  happened 
at  the  mosque. 

"There  was  so  much  water  in  the  court, 
which  I  should  have  had  to  cross  in  my  san- 
dals, that  the  old  man  took  me  in  his  arms 
and  carried  me  to  the  entrance  door,  where  I 
was  received  by  a  young  woman  dressed  in 
black,  whom  they  called  Sister  Ann. 

"Sister  Ann  had  such  a  sweet  face  that  I 
could  not  keep  from  looking  at  her.  She 
spoke  Arabic  in  a  sweet  and  touching  tone, 
and  asked  if  I  was  cold  or  hungry;  and,  pity- 
ing my  state,  led  me  to  a  small  room  where 
she  lit  a  fire  with  her  own  hands,  which  sur- 
prised me,  for  she  appeared  rather  as  a  lady  to 
command  slaves,  than  as  one  obliged  to  help 
herself.  Then  she  brought  from  a  cupboard 
dry  and  warm  clothing,  which  she  urged  me 
to  put  on,  whilst  she  went  to  prepare  some 
food. 

'"This  robe  is  not  pretty,'  said  she,  with  a 
sweet  smile;  'we  intended  it  for  some  poor 
peasant's  daughter,  not  for  a  rich  and  elegant 
lady ;  still  it  is  better  than  your  wet  and  flimsy 
costume;  is  it  not?  ' 

" '  I  should  prefer  your  dress,'  said  I. 

' '  Would  you,  truly  ?  Ah,  then  you  must 
stop  with  us  and  we  will  dress  you  as  one 
of  us.' 

"'Ah,  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  could!' 

"She  looked  at  me  in  surprise.  'What!' 
she  said;  'would  you  wish  to  leave  father  and 
mother?' 

" '  I  wish  not  to  belong  to  the  sect  of  the 
Ackals,  and  not  to  become  an  old  priestess,  a 
terror  to  children ;  I  prefer  your  pretty  veil  to 
that  hideous  brass  head-dress,  with  its  horns; 
your  cheerful  home  to  their  dark  khaloue, 
which  looks  like  the  home  of  the  panther; 
and  I  would  willingly  remain  here,  that  is  if 
you  do  not  slaughter  little  bleating  lambs, 
and  excite  your  brethren  to  murder.' 

"  I  was  going  to  say  more  when  J  suddenly 
remembered  that  I  ought  to  keep  all  I  had 
seen  in  the  mosque  a  profound  secret.  I  held 
my  peace  and  began  to  dress. 

"Sister  Ann  showed  me  everything  in  the 
convent,  especially  the  chapel,  the  vestments, 
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and  the  sacred  vessels;  and  explained  every- 
thing to  me  as  far  as  time  would  permit.  At 
length  she  said:  'The  rain  has  ceased.  I 
see  your  father  ready  to  depart.' 

"'Alas!  is  it  time  to  go?'  I  exclaimed,  in 
a  tone  of  regret. 

"'I  see,  my  little  one,  that  you  would  soon 
become  one  of  us.' 

'"Oh,  yes:  if  I  might.' 

"'Will  you  think  of  us?' 

"How  can  I  ever  forget  this  happy  home, 
these  beautiful  gardens!' 

'"Is  that  all  you  will  remember  of  your 
visit?' 

"'Oh.no:  I  shall  often  think  of  all  you 
have  taught  me  of  your  holy  religion.' 

'"And  we  shall  pray  for  our  little  sister. 
What  is  your  name?' 

"'Nad-ji-eda.' 

"  '  That  is  a  very  pagan  name.  If  you  come 
among  us  we  shall  have  to  change  your 
name  and  to  give  you  a  more  Christian  one.' 

'"What  name,  for  instance?' 

"'  Whatever  you  may  choose.  What  think 
you  of  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of 
God?' 

'"  Mirene  (Mary)?  Oh,  yes:  that  shall  be 
it.  I  shall  be  called  Sister  Mirene.' 

"  Nad-ji-eda! '  cried  my  father  from  with- 
out, as  his  horse  pranced  and  pawed  in  the 
court.  We  parted,  and  I  have  seen  neither 
convent  nor  religious — although  a  year  has 
passed — since  then." 

At  this  moment  an  Arab  woman,  dressed 
in  a  large  cafetan,  with  a  head-dress  of  scar- 
let, which  brought  out  strongly  her  olive  com- 
plexion, crossed  the  terrace.  "Nad-ji-eda!" 
cried  she;  "where  are  you,  my  peri?  " 

"  It  is  Sulema,  my  nurse,"  said  Nad-ji-eda. 
"She  must  not  see  the  image  of  Jesus:  she 
will  scold." 

Gabrielle  concealed  the  little  statue  of  our 
Lord,  whilst  her  friend  took  down  the  flow- 
ers from  the  altar. 

The  party  on  the  terrace  contemplated 
this  little  scene  in  silence.  It  was  the  old 
man  who  spoke  first.  "  Evidently  Nad-ji-eda 
has  abjured  the  worship  of  Allah  and  of 
Hackein  on  the  altar  of  the  divine  N->.i  " 

"And  you  appear  very  little  put  out  about 


it,  Senior  Amrou!"  observed  Mrs.  Herbelin. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "  I  foresaw 
that,"  he  said,  "the  day  I  determined  to  give 
the  young  girl  a  European  education." 

"  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  her  fa- 
ther Djelaib  has  had  the  same  foreknowl- 
edge." 

"  What!  Djelaib! "  said  the  old  Turk,  mov- 
ing his  turbaned  head  with  a  sorrowful  air; 
'  Djelaib  would  have  killed  the  poor  thing,  if 
I  had  not  been  near  to  protect  her.  I  know 
well  the  intentions  of  that  miserable  fanatic. 
Fancy  my  sweet  little  Nada  transformed  into 
a  savage  priestess,  prophetess  and  pythoness, 
wandering  in  the  woody  glades  of  Lebanon, 
and  passing  for  a  lunatic  in  the  opinion  of 
every  reasonable  being.  No,  indeed:  I  will 
not  leave  my  little  charge  to  Djelaib.  In  a 
few  months  I  will  take  her  to  France,  and  we 
shall  see  whether  he  will  come  to  look  for 
her  as  far  as  Paris." 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 


Episodes  of  Lourdee. 


UY    HENRY    LASSKRKK. 


THE  CABINET-MAKER  OF  LAVAUR. 
V. 

I^HE  blasphemer  Macary  was  for  more  than 
thirty  years  in  the  condition  we  have  de- 
scribed. As  already  stated,  though  at  certain 
times  he  was  able  to'  stand  and  walk  a  little, 
and  work  for  a  few  hours,  there  were  other 
and  longer  periods  when  he  was  obliged  to 
lie  stretched  at  full  length.  This  happened 
especially  when  the  varicose  ulcers  suppu- 
rated more  than  usual. 

These  interruptions  would  soon  have  ruined 
the  little  business  of  Macary,  had  he  not  pro- 
vided for  the  contingency  by  training  his  son 
Charles  in  his  own  trade  of  cabinet-making. 
The  latter,  who  had  become  as  skilful  as  his 
father,  was  married,  and  lived  in  a  neighbor- 
ing house,  but  came  each  morning  to  the 
old  workshop. 

VI. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1871,  the  inten- 
sity of  the  malady  and  the  fearful  condition  of 
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the  ulcers  had  condemned  Macary  to  a  state 
of  complete  inaction,  and  for  six  weeks  he 
lay  extended  on  his  invalid-chair.  His  phy- 
sical and  mental  sufferings  were  extreme. 
His  body  was  racked  with  pain,  and  his  soul 
a  prey  to  the  greatest  weariness. 

As  a  means  of  distraction,  he  wished  to 
read,  and  called  for  a  book  which  he  was 
told  contained  some  extraordinary  tales.  He 
called  for  it  just  as  he  would  ask  for  "The 
Arabian  Nights,"  or  any  other  story-book. 
But  Providence  was  to  make  his  reading  serve 
to  accomplish  His  own  designs. 

When  God,  only  yesterday — fifteen  centu- 
ries have  passed  since,  but  for  Him  they  are 
as  one  day — willed  to  conquer  the  son  of 
Monica,  He  placed  in  the  hands  of  that  phi- 
losopher, that  thinker,  that  prince  of  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge,  the  Divine  Book  itself, 
— the  words  written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul, 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  for  the  cab- 
inet-maker Macary,  the  illiterate  Samaritan, 
the  poor  publican,  the  humble  workman, 
whose  hands  were  hardened  by  the  saw  and 
the  plane,  it  was  not  necessary  to  employ  such 
profundity  of  thought  and  sublimity  of  ex- 
pression. There  was  no  need  either  of  the 
epistle  of  a  saint  or  the  inspired  text. 

The  volume  which  Macary  called  for  was 
a  work  of  his  own  times,  a  history  of  appari- 
tions and  miracles,  and  had  been  written  by  a 
layman,  a  man  of  the  world, — himself  a  pub- 
lican ! 

This  book,  entitled  "  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes," 
was  received  by  the  invalid  late  one  evening. 
On  the  next  day  he  took  it  up  carelessly  and 
began  to  peruse  its  pages,  interrupting  his 
reading  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  give  or- 
ders about  some  piece  of  work,  or  to  inquire 
if  some  entries  had  been  made, — in  a  word, 
informing  himself  about  the  details  of  the 
business  of  the  shop.  But,  little  by  little,  his 
attention  was  arrested,  and  his  tongue  became 
silent.  He  appeared,  so  to  speak,  to  see  and 
hear  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  around 
him.  Just  as  a  traveller  on  leaving  a  dusty 
road,  where  he  had  been  exposed  to  the  burn- 
ing rays  of  a  summer  sun,  and  entering  a  thick 
forest,  finds  himself  yielding  to  the  influence 
of  the  refreshing  shade  and  profound  silence  ; 


and,  walking  under  the  arching  branches  of 
ancient  trees  and  in  solitary  parks,  sees  him- 
self separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and, 
as  it  were,  lost  in  the  grand  and  majestic 
bosom  of  nature, — so,  too,  did  Macary,  as  he 
progressed  in  his  reading,  feel  himself  influ- 
enced by  some  unknown  emotion  which  pen- 
etrated his  soul  and  entirely  absorbed  him. 
He  beheld  himself  freed  from  all  thought  of 
things  of  earth,  and,  as  it  were,  mysteriously 
surrounded  by  a  spiritual  atmosphere  and  the 
presence  of  God  the  Lord. 

Tears  poured  down  the  rough  face  of  the 
workman. 

"What!  You  are  crying!"  exclaimed  his 
wife,  in  astonishment.  "What  is  there  so  af- 
fecting in  that  book?" 

"  My  dear  Virginie,  I  cannot  explain  it. 
Leave  me!  leave  me!" 

"  Read  a  few  pages,  at  least,  that  I  may 
know  what  it  is  about." 

"  No,  no !  It  is  impossible.  Tears  choke 
me.  After  a  while  we  will  read  it  together. 
But  for  the  present  I  must  read  it  alone." 

To  Fran9ois  Macary  it  seemed  as  though 
he  had  awakened  from  a  long  dream  and  the 
darkness  of  night  were  suddenly  dissipated. 
A  new,  unexpected  light  broke  upon  his  daz- 
zled vision.  His  country — the  true  country 
of  souls — from  which  he  had  so  long  wan- 
dered, lay  extended  before  him,  with  its  foun- 
tains of  living  water,  its  refreshing  peace  and 
its  heavenly  hori/xm.  The  aged  Macary  was 
born  again  to  the  faith  of  his  childhood. 

What  had  acted  so  powerfully  upon  him? 
Was  it  the  book  itself?  Certainly  not.  No 
more  than  in  Baptism,  the  common  water  of 
earthly  fountains — no  more  than  the  trumpets 
of  the  Jews,  when  at  their  sound  the  walls  of 
Jericho  crumbled.  It  was  solely  the  blessing 
of  God,  who  made  use  of  a  means  in  itself  of 
no  value.  To  Him  who  created  the  world 
out  of  nothing,  all  things  are  instruments  for 
good. 

As  Macary  read  the  chapters  in  which  the 
author  recounts  the  wonderful  effects  of  the 
supernatural  Spring,  which  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin caused  to  burst  forth  at  the  Grotto  of 
Lourdes,  he  experienced  a  violent  trembling. 
"And  I,  too,"  he  said  to  himself:  "if  I 
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could  procure  some  of  that  water,  I  should  be 
cured." 

Faith  was  not  alone  in  entering  his  soul :  it 
was  accompanied  by  hope. 

The  book  had  been  opened  at  early  dawn ; 
it  was  finished  by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun. 

VII. 

That  day,  which  was  to  be  an  epoch  in  his 
life,  was  Sunday,  July  16,  1871,  Feast  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  the  thirteenth 
anniversary  of  the  final  apparition  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  to  Bernadette  Soubirous. 

"  From  that  moment,"  he  afterwards  wrote 
to  a  friend,  "  the  hand  of  God  was  upon  me 
and  began  to  guide  me.  And  it  was  indeed 
necessary.  For  at  that  moment,  though 
nailed  to  my  chair  by  my  varicose  limbs,  and 
unable  to  stand  without  experiencing  the 
most  terrible  sufferings,  I  took  it  into  my 
head  to  go  out  and  take  the  few  steps  which 
were  to  lead  me  on  that  blessed  road." 

It  was  then  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening:  the  heat  was  very  oppressive. 

"I  cannot  stay  any  longer  on  this  chair," 
said  Macary.  "I  must  take  the  fresh  air. 
Let  us  go  out  for  a  while." 

"Where  do  you  want  to  go,  my  poor  hus- 
band?" asked  his  wife.  "You  are  notable 
to  walk." 

"So  much  the  worse  for  my  legs.  It's  all 
the  same  to  me.  These  limbs  can  complain 
if  they  want  to.  I  have  nursed  them  long 
enough;  they  should  support  me,  too,  for  a 
while." 

"  Come,  come !     Be  reasonable ! " 

"I  want  to  leave  this  room  and  breathe 
a  while  outside.  Give  me  your  arm." 

He  was  already  on  his  feet,  and,  willing  or 
unwilling,  it  was  necessary  to  humor  his 
passing  fancies. 

Leaning  with  one  hand  upon  his  wife 
Virginie,  the  faithful  support  of  his  old  age 
and  sickness,  and  with  the  other  upon  a  heavy, 
gnarled  cane,  he  dragged  himself  along  the 
street  which  led  to  St.  Alain's,  the  Cathedral 
of  Lavaur.  He  suffered  excruciating  pain; 
it  was  only  his  indomitable  will  that  kept 
him  erect  and  enabled  him  to  walk  under 
such  suffering. 


In  this  way,  he  reached  the  house  of  his 
sister,  Madame  Bonafous,  who  saw  him  from 
the  window,  and  called  out  to  him:  "Where 
in  the  world  are  you  going,  Francois?" 

"  I  would  go  and  throw  myself  under  the 
bridge,  for  a  half-sous.  My  limbs  are  pierced 
with  red-hot  irons." 

"  Come  in  for  a  while  and  take  a  little  rest." 

"Rest?  My  poor  Marie,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is!" 

His  sister's  room  was  on  the  ground-floor. 
He  opened  a  door  and  fell  into  a  seat,  com- 
pletely exhausted.  They  talked  together  for 
a  while;  I  do  not  know  on  what  subject,  and 
it  matters  little.  Night  came  on,  and  they 
could  no  longer  distinguish  each  other's 
face. 

A  priest  was  passing  along  the  street.  It 
was  M.  1'Abbe  Coux,*  the  curate  of  the 
Cathedral.  When  in  front  of  the  open  win- 
dow, he  recognized  the  clear,  short  tones  of 
the  cabinet-maker. 

"  Macary !  Is  that  you  ?  "  he  cried  from  the 
street.  "  Why,  you  are  getting  better." 

"On  the  contrary,  I  am  getting  worse, 
Monsieur  1'Abbe.  I  would  like  to  sell  you 
the  skin  of  my  legs.  But  I  tell  you  before- 
hand that  it  is  not  worth  much.  It  is  full  of 
varicose  veins,  ulcers,  lumps  and  knots.  Be- 
fore, behind,  right,  Igft ;  on  the  ankles,  on  the 
calves, — from  the  foot  to  the  knee,  it  is  as 
full  of  holes  as  an  old  stocking." 

The  Abbe  Coux  entered  the  house.  He 
exhorted  Macary  to  patience  and  resignation ; 
and,  after  exchanging  a  few  words,  he  arose 
to  take  his  leave.  "  I  must  go,"  he  said, 
"and  finish  some  preparations  for  my  jour- 
ney. To-morrow  I  leave  for  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  and  I  will  gladly  undertake  any 
commissions  you  may  have.' 

At  the  words  "Our  Lady  of  Lourdes" 
Macary  raised  his  head  quickly. 

"Certainly  I  have  a  commission.  If  your 
Blessed  Virgin  has  compassion  on  the  unfor- 
tunate, she  may  well  take  pity  on  me.  Tell 
her  that  there  is  a  poor  devil  at  Lavaur  whose 
limbs  are  full  of  holes,  and  that  she  should 


*  The  Abbe*  Coux  is  at  present  Cur4  of  Lagrave, 
near  Gaillac.  in  the  diocese  of  Alby. 
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not  leave  a  man  in  that  condition  when  she 
can  take  him  out  of  it.  Tell  her  that  I  am 
at  the  height  of  suffering,  and  can  stand  it  no 
longer.  Let  her  cure  me  or  kill  me." 

"You  may  be  assured,"  replied  the  Abbe, 
smiling,  "that  I  shall  not  ask  her  to  kill  you. 
Indeed,  she  would  not  listen  to  such  a  peti- 
tion." 

The  thought  of  the  book  which  he  had 
read,  and  the  miraculous  cures  it  narrated, 
came  before  the  mind  of  Macary,  and  he  felt 
a  vague  yet  strong  hope  rising  within  him. 
"  Monsieur  1'Abbe,"  he  said,  gravely,  "  do  me 
this  service.  Bring  me  some  of  the  blessed 
water,  and  pray  for  me." 

"  I  promise  you  to  do  so." 
VIII. 

On  the  following  Wednesday,  the  ipth  of 
July,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Fran- 
c,ois  Macary  was  visited  by  his  sister,  Madame 
Bonafous,  at  whose  house  he  had  met  the 
Abbe  Coux.  She  brought  with  her  a  little 
vial,  holding  about  the  third  of  a  pint  of  the 
water  of  Lourdes. 

"That  is  for  me!"  exclaimed  Macary,  ra- 
diant with  hope.  "  Now  I  shall  soon  be  cured. 
Au  revoir,  my  dear  sister." 

Crippled  in  both  limbs,  dragging  his  feet 
painfully,  supporting  himself  by  the  wall,  the 
furniture,  or  leaning  upon  his  wife's  arm,  the 
workman  left  his  chair  and  betook  himself  to 
his  room.  He  placed  on  the  bureau  the  vial 
of  the  water  of  Lourdes,  and  fell  on  his  knees 
before  a  crucifix,  which  on  the  day  of  their 
marriage  his  pious  wife  had  hung  upon  the 
wall. 

"  I  then  said  a  short  prayer  to  the  good 
Virgin,"  he  told  us.  "  It  was  the  only  prayer, 
I  believe,  I  ever  knew,  and  I  said  it  with  my 
whole  soul." 

It  was  the  "  Hail  Mary,"  the  remembrance 
of  which  had  alone  escaped  the  religious 
shipwrecks  of  his  memory. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  remove  his  dressings 
— the  bandages  and  the  dog-skin  gaiters, — 
and  pouring  the  blessed  water  in  the  hollow 
of  his  right  hand  he  gently  bathed  his  limbs, 
the  varicose  veins,  the  enormous  excrescences, 
and  the  suppurating  wounds.  He  prayed 
with  his  whole  soul;  not,  as  before,  by  the 


aid  of  a  studied  formula,  but  with  that  interior 
and  profound  elevation  of  the  soul,  at  the 
same  time  mute  and  eloquent,  which  is  the 
highest  form  of  prayer, — the  prayer  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  of  which  the  Lord  Jesus  has 
spoken,  and  which  penetrates  at  once  to  the 
throneof  an  all-powerful  and  all-merciful  God. 
There  still  remained  a  few  drops  of  the  water. 

"Swallow  that,  my  boy!"  said  Macary  to 
himself.  And  putting  the  vial  to  his  lips  he 
drained  it  at  one  draught. 

On  his  bed  lay  the  linen  bandages  and 
dog-skin  gaiters  which  had  encircled  his  dis- 
eased limbs.  It  was  Macary's  custom,  when 
in  bed,  to  roll  up  carefully  these  bandages, 
each  of  them  five  or  six  yards  long,  so  as  to 
put  them  on  easily  in  the  morning.  On  this 
evening  he  acted  differently.  His  blunt  faith 
assumed  blunt  expressions.  Gathering  up 
everything,  he  made  a  bundle,  which  he  threw 
violently  into  a  corner,  saying : 

"Good-night  to  you,  bandages  and  gaiters! 
I  bid  you  good-bye,  dog-skin  and  corset- 
laces!  Since  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  cured  so 
many  others,  she  will  certainly  cure  me  too. 
You  will  never  again  encircle  my  limbs  as 
long  as  I  live." 

Good  Christian  though  she  was,  the  wife 
of  Macary  did  not  share  his  unshaken  confi- 
dence. When  she  saw  this  mingling  of  prayer 
and  liveliness,  she  could  not  forbear  smiling 
sadly;  and,  shaking  her  head,  she  said  to  her- 
self: "Alas!  alas!  my  poor,  dear  husband! 
You  will  need  your  bandages  and  dog-skin 
again  to-morrow.  And  then  we  shall  hear 
the  curses  resound." 

Faith  in  the  power  of  God,  and  in  the  real- 
ity of  miracles  in  general,  does  not  necessarily 
imply  faith  in  any  particular  miracle  which 
the  hope  of  another  may  proclaim  as  indubi- 
table. Nature  is  slow  to  believe  that  which 
surpasses  its  powers,  and  to  it  the  miraculous 
seems  impossible.  Thus,  in  biblical  times, 
the  aged  Sara,  wife  of  Abraham,  laughed 
when  the  angel  announced  her  approaching 
maternity:  so  too,  on  Wednesday,  July  the 
19,  1871,  the  wife  of  the  cabinet-maker  of 
Lavaur  laughed  when  she  heard  her  husband 
announce  with  bold  assurance  his  own  imme- 
diate and  certain  cure. 
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Hitherto,  Macary  had  always  been  slow  to 
find  rest  at  night.  The  blood,  coursing  rap- 
idly through  the  veins  of  the  limbs  when 
relieved  from  tin-  pressure  of  the  banda-e.-., 
would  cause,  through  the  whole  system,  a 
kind  of  feverishness  and  sleeplessness.  But 
on  this  evening,  the  cabinet-maker  had  hardly 
stretched  himself  in  bed  when  he  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep.  His  wife,  somewhat  suqirised, 
retired  on  tiptoe  to  her  own  room. 

An  open  door  communicated  between  the 
two  rooms.  All  the  lights  were  extinguished, 
and  silence  reigned  throughout  the  house. 

IX. 

At  midnight  Macary  suddenly  awoke.  Con- 
trary to  his  usual  experience,  he  felt  no  pain 
in  his  limbs.  He  passed  his  hands  over  them  : 
there  were  no  lumps! 

"Wife!"  he  cried.  "I  am  cured!" 

"You  are  dreaming,  my  poor  Fransois," 
replied  his  wife  from  the  adjoining  room. 
"  You  are  dreaming.  Go  to  sleep." 

"  I  am  not  dreaming."  said  Macary.  "  I 
have  felt  my  limbs." 

But  sleep,  which  had  been  interrupted  for 
a  moment,  again  weighed  upon  him;  and, 
in  spite  of  his  happy  surprise,  his  head  fell 
back  upon  the  pillow,  and  once' more  he  fell 
into  a  deep  slumber. 

At  five  o'clock  he  opened  his  eyes.  The 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  lit  up  the  room. 
Macary  could  not  only  touch  his  limbs,  but 
also  see  them.  All  signs  of  the  malady  had 
disappeared:  no  lumps,  no  varicose  veins,  no 
ulcers  !  The  veins  had  resumed  their  normal 
proportions!  To  the  sight  as  well  as  to  the 
touch  the  skin  was  whole  and  smooth  ! 

Ah!  if  up  to  this  time  the  feelings  of  Ma- 
cary had  always  found  expression  in  terrible 
oaths,  it  max-  be  said  now  that  the  cry  which 
he  uttered  denoted  a  complete  transformation 
in  his  nature.  The  poor  man  joined  his  hands 
and  raising  them  to  heaven,  exclaimed:  "O 
my  God!  O  most  holy  Virgin  of  Lourdes!" 
And  at  the  same  time  that  he  turned  his  heart 
to  Heaven,  he  thought  also  of  the  aged  com- 
panion of  his  life,  and  in  indescribable  torn  -  <>i 
emotion  he  cried :  "Yirginie!  Virginie!" 

Sin-  thought  he  called  for  help,  and,  fright- 
ened, she  hastened  to  his  assistance.  With  a 


gesture  her  husband,  his  face  bathed  in  tears, 
pointed  to  his  healed  limbs. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "you  xvould  not  believe 
me  last  night.  Look,  now!" 

She  was  sei/.ed  with  trembling  at  the  won- 
derful sight ;  she  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  bed, 
and,  burying  her  head  in  her  hands,  broke 
into  deep  sobs. 

Macary  arose  and  stood  erect.  He  walked 
without  gaiters  and  bandages,  and  felt  no  pain 
or  fatigue.  He  knelt  and  prayed  for  a  while ; 
then  he  ran  to  his  workshop.  He  took  up  and 
carried  without  effort  a  heavy  plank,  and  plac- 
ing it  across  his  bench  began  to  plane.  The 
blood  circulated  more  vigorously  through  his 
veins.  It  seemed  as  though  he  had  renewed 
his  youth. 

His  son  Charles  noxv  came  as  usual  to  his 
daily  work;  xvhen  he  entered  the  shop  he 
uttered  a  cry  of  surprise. 

"What,  father!  Are  you  on  your  feet  and 
at  xvork?  \Vhat  has  happened?" 

"What  has  happened,  my  son,  is  that  the 
water  of  Lourdes  has  produced  its  effect. 
Come  here." 

And,  rolling  up  to  his  knees  his  wide 
linen  pantaloons,  he  shoxved  his  limbs.  Like 
his  mother  a  few  moments  before,  the  son 
could  find  no  xvords.  He  clasped  his  father 
in  his  arms  and  xvept  in  silence. 

(CONCLt'SION    NEXT    WEEK.) 


A  Visit   to  Avila,   the   Birthplace  of  St. 
Teresa. 


HV    THE    VERY    REV.   JOACHIM    ADAM. 
(CONCLUSION.) 

THE  txvo  cells  occupied  by  St.  Teresa  xvhile 
living  in  the  Convent  of  the  Incarnation 
— the  one  xvhile  she  xvas  a  simple  religious, 
the  other  while  superior — are  still  to  be  seen, 
nearly  the  same  as  xvhen  she  occupied  them. 
The  latter  is  now  a  community  chapel ;  the 
altar  is  in  the  middle,  dix-iding  the  room  into 
two  sections.  In  the  inner  section,  to  xvhich 
very  fexv  are  admitted,  marks  of  blood  can  be 
seen  on  *he  floor,  as  fresh-looking  as  if  it  had 
been  shed  recently.  A  fragrant  odor  |>er- 
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vades  this  chapel  at  all  times,  and  occasion- 
ally extends  itself  through  the  entire  con- 
vent. This  extraordinary  fragrance  is  said, 
also,  to  be  noticeable  in  everything  used  by 
the  Saint,  and  especially  her  manuscripts. 
The  Bishop  of  Tarazona,  who  heard  St.  Te- 
resa's confessions,  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  person  of  the  Saint  during  her 
lifetime  exhaled  a  pleasing  odor. 

The  second  cell,  where  St.  Teresa  lived  so 
many  years,  and  where  she  endured  great 
sufferings  and  penitential  austerities,  has  also 
been  made  a  chapel ;  but  unlike  the  former  it 
is  for  public  use,  and  I  need  not  add  that  it  is 
a  favorite  shrine.  In  1868,  when  the  building 
seemed  about  to  fall,  through  age,  Queen  Isa- 
bella II  gave  a  sum  equivalent  to  $25,000  to 
have  it  repaired. 

If  the  Convent  is  worthy  of  a  visit,  the 
church  is  not  less  so,  sanctified  as  it  has  been 
with  the  presence  of  so  many  illustrious 
saints.  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  St.  Francis 
Borgia  and  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara  often  offered 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  within  its  precincts,  and  a 
niece  of  St.  Teresa's — Dona  Leonora  Cepeda, 
— also  a  nun,  who  died  in  the  odor  of  sanc- 
tity, is  buried  here.  It  is  truly  a  place  of 
holy  memories. 

After  the  Convent  of  the  Incarnation  no 
place  recalls  so  vividly  the  life  and  work  of 
St.  Teresa  as  the  Convent  of  St.  Joseph,  at 
Avila,  the  first  erected  by  the  Saint  for  the 
establishment  of  the  reform.  The  founda- 
tion was  laid  in  1562.  On  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust of  the  same  year  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was 
first  offered  within  its  walls.  On  the  same 
day  the  habit  of  the  reform  was  given  to  four 
nuns  who  had  accompanied  St.  Teresa  from 
the  Convent  of  the  Incarnation,  and  to  four 
young  women  of  great  virtue.  The  church 
of  the  convent  was  built  by  St.  Teresa  at  the 
divine  command,  and  St.  Louis  Bertrand 
saw  a  brilliant  star  here,  said  to  be  indicative 
of  the  prodigies  that  should  take  place  there, 
and  the  odor  of  sanctity  that  would  spread 
from  it.  St.  Teresa  herself,  when  giving  its 
title — it  was  dedicated  under  the  invocation  of 
All  Saints — said  that  many  miracles  w:ould 
be  wrought  within  its  hallowed  precincts. 

When  we  reached  the  church  we  found  the 


doors  closed,  as  is  customary  in  some  places 
from  noon  until  three  o'clock.  So  we  ap- 
plied to  the  sacristan,  who  lives  opposite,  and 
he  kindly  went  with  us  to  the  convent,  for 
the  key.  The  nuns  were  in  the  choir,  recit- 
ing the  Divine  Office.  We  therefore  tried 
to  make  as  little  noise  as  possible,  but  our 
steps  on  the  stone  pavement  resounded  as  if 
a  regiment  of  soldiers  were  present.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  feeling  of  awe  that  crept  over 
me  as  I  entered, — why,  I  could  scarcely  tell. 
The  first  place  we  were  shown  is  the  chapel 
to  the  right  as  you  enter — the  original  church 
founded  by  St.  Teresa.  It  contains  three 
altars — one  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  one  to  St. 
Teresa,  and  one  to  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara.  St 
Peter  is  represented  pointing  to  the  brilliant 
star  seen  at  Avila  at  the  time  of  the  founding 
of  the  convent.  In  this  chapel  reposes  the 
body  of  the  Venerable  Salcedo,  whom  St. 
Teresa  used  to  call  "the  holy  cavalier."  This 
gentleman  had  been  a  munificent  patron  to 
the  good  works  of  the  Saint.  After  the  death 
of  his  wife  he  studied  theology,  became  a 
priest,  and  filled  the  office  of  chaplain  until 
his  holy  death. 

While  this  chapel  was  building  one  of  the 
walls  fell,  burying  under  it  a  nephew  of  the 
Saint,  a  boy  five  years  old.  Word  being  sent 
to  St.  Teresa,  she  hastened  to  the  spot  and 
took  the  child  in  her  lap.  In  the  mean  time 
came  the  frantic  mother,  calling  for  her  son. 
The  Saint  begged  her  to  keep  quiet,  and  cov- 
ering her  face  with  her  veil  she  pressed  it 
close  to  that  of  the  child,  praying  earnestly 
the  while,  when  lo !  the  dead  boy  began  to 
smile  and  embraced  his  aunt.  All  present 
were  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  prodigy. 

The  present  church  was  begun  during  the 
life  of  the  Saint,  but  was  not  finished  till  after 
her  death.  Owing  to  the  circumstances  of 
its  origin,  the  Carmelite  nuns  were  anxious 
to  see  it  finished,  and  pushed  the  work  for- 
ward. When  they  began  the  cupola  the  spir- 
itual director  of  King  Philip  If  had  a  vision 
in  which  he  saw  that  the  work  was  defective 
and  the  building  in  danger  of  falling.  He 
was  told  to  inform  the  king  that  it  was  the 
will  of  God  the  work  should  be  taken  in  charge 
by  the  royal  architect,  for  which  the  king 
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himself  -ihould  bo  greatly  rewarded.  The 
king  reluctantly  coi\senU-<l,  and  Mora,  the 
architect,  started  for  Avila.  On  the  way,  he 
stopped  at  Alba  de  Tornies  to  venerate  the 
relics  of  St.  Teresa,  ami  while  there  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  privileges  given  him  to  secretly 
detach  a  small  particle  from  the  body,  which 
he  took  with  him. 

When  near  Avila,  Mora  was  thrown  from 
his  horse,  which  ran  off,  dragging  the  rider 
whose  foot  caught  in  the  stirrup.  Instantly 
bethinking  himself  of  the  relic,  he  had  re- 
course to  St.  Teresa,  upon  which  he  imme- 
diately found  himself  firmly  seated  on  the 
horse's  back.  Mora  did  not  forget  this  favor  on 
the  part  of  the  Saint,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

After  examining  the  church,  the  royal  arch- 
itect found  the  plans  defective,  and  said  that 
the  building  should  be  levelled  to  the  foun- 
dations. The  poor  nuns,  alarmed,  told  him 
their  funds  were  exhausted,  and  that  they 
could  do  nothing.  "Never  mind,"  said  the 
architect;  "pull  it  down,  and  I  will  provide 
the  means."  He  was  as  good  as  his  word; 
on  his  return  to  Madrid  he  obtained  from  the 
king  and  other  wealthy  persons  sufficient 
funds  to  reconstruct  the  church.  It  is  not  a 
very  large  building,  but  excellent  in  artistic 
design  and  the  richness  of  its  materials.  It  is 
built  of  stone,  some  of  which  is  veined  like 
jasper.  A  handsome  stone  porch  of  the  finest 
material  sets  off  the  building.  The  statue  of 
St.  Joseph  over  the  main  entrance — the  gift 
of  Philip  III — is  of  Genoese  marble,  and  from 
the  chisel  of  the  famous  sculptor  Giraldo. 
The  doors  are  of  Brazilian  rosewood.  In  one 
of  the  side-chapels  is  buriedja  brother  of  St. 
Teresa,  to  whom  she  was  much  attached,  and 
who  in  spiritual  matters  was  guided  chiefly 
by  her  counsels.  The  morning  after  his  death, 
when  going  to  receive  Holy  Communion,  she 
saw  St.  Joseph  at  one  side  of  the  priest  who 
carried  the  ciborium,  and  on  the  other  side 
her  brother,  both  bearing  lighted  tapers.  The 
chapel  in  which  this  brother  is  buried  was 
built  with  funds  bequeathed  by  himself  for 
that  pur)> 

The  church  possesses  a  thorn  from  the 
crown  of  our  Saviour,  which  is  held  in  great 
veneration.  In  the  vestry  we  were  shown  the 


collar-bone  of  St.  Teresa,  some  of  her  books, 
and  the  musical  instruments  which  during 
the  recreations  she  sometimes  played  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  nuns.  Here,  too,  is  to  be 
seen  the  ladder  from  which  she  was  thrown 
by  the  devil,  breaking  her  left  arm,  which, 
notwithstanding  repeated  surgical  appliances, 
often  very  painful,  never  got  better.  In  truth 
the  place  is  rich  in  souvenirs  of  the  seraphic 
Carmelite.  On  every  hand,  in  the  church,  in 
the  convent,  through  the  grounds,  are"  objects 
consecrated  by  her  touch  or  by  her  presence. 
In  the  orchard  are  a  number  of  trees  planted 
by  her  own  hands ;  among  others  a  hazel- 
nut  tree  whose  fruit  is  frequently  used  as  a 
remedy  in  extraordinary  cases,  and  which 
often  effects  a  cure  where  ordinary  remedies 
have  failed. 

In  one  of  the  garden  chapels  is  a  mirac- 
ulous picture  of  our  Lord  bound  to  the  pillar, 
— a  representation  greatly  venerated  by  the 
Carmelites  since  the  days  of  St.  Teresa, — 
painted  by  order  of  the  Saint  herself,  on 
which  the  blood  is  still  to  be  seen  which 
flowed  from  the  arm  of  our  Saviour  when 
struck  in  a  fit  of  anger  by  the  painter,  at  some 
complaint  made  by  the  Saint  with  regard  to 
the  work.  From  the  monastery  of  St.  Joseph 
we  went  to  the  Cathedral  and  the  Church 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  latter  belonging 
to  the  Dominicans.  In  the  Cathedral  we 
were  shown  the  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Char- 
ity, which  in  St.  Teresa's  time  was  in-  a  little 
chapel  near  the  bridge  that  crosses  the 
Adaja,  and  before  which  the  Saint  invariably 
invoked  the  assistance  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
before  beginning  a  new  foundation  of  her 
order,  and  presented  her  thanksgiving  after- 
wards. The  statue  so  dear  to  our  Saint  is 
preserved  as  a  precious  memento. 

In  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas — 
which  St.  Teresa  often  visited,  for  some  of 
her  confessors  were  members  of  the  Domini- 
can Order — a  miraculous  Host  has  been  pre- 
srrved  incorrupt  for  nearly  four  hundred  years 
— since  1489.  A  Jew  had  taken  it  for  the 
purpose  of  profaning  it.  He  put  it  in  a  prayer- 
book  for  safe  keeping,  but  being  discovered 
by  rays  of  light  issuing  from  its  receptacle 
the  Host  was  recovered.  The  church  itcelf 
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was  built  in  commemoration  of  the  conquest 
of  Granada,  the  final  conflict  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  and  here  in  a 
splendid  mausoleum  are  interred  the  remains 
of  Prince  Juan,  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella. Great  favors  had  been  vouchsafed  St. 
Teresa  in  this  church.  It  was  here  the  Blessed 
Virgin  intimated  the  great  pleasure  the  Saint's 
devotion  to  St.  Joseph  had  given  her,  and 
promised  that  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
and  opposition  she  met  with  her  convent 
should  be  built. 

In  the  Church  of  St.  John,  at  Avila,  the 
font  at  which  St.  Teresa  was  baptized  in  1515 
is  still  preserved,  and  just  beyond  the  city 
walls  a  cross  marks  the  place  where  an  uncle 
met  the  Saint  and  her  brother  on  their  way 
to  Africa,  as  the  children  said,  to  die  for  their 
faith  by  the  hands  of  the  Moors. 

It  was  with  regret  I  bade  adieu  to  the 
place  made  so  dear  to  the  Christian  heart  by 
the  seraphic  Carmelite  nun.  If  these  few  lines 
conduce  to  her  honor  and  incite  others  to  fol- 
low her  example  I  shall  feet  amply  rewarded. 


Catholic  Notes. 


We  commemorate  the  Feast  of  our  Lady's  Im- 
maculate Conception  by  renewing  the  types  that 
are  employed  exclusively  in  propagating  devo- 
tion to  her  and  praising  her  sweet  name.  And 
it  gratifies  us  to  state  that  this  is  only  one  of 
several  improvements  which  it  is  our  intention  to 
make  in  THE  "  AVE  MARIA"  as  soon  as  may  be. 
Without  further  explanation  of  our  plan  for  the 
coming  year,  we  think  we  are  justified'in  promis- 
ing that  the  next  volume  of  our  little  magazine 
will  be  the  most  acceptable  to  its  readers  and 
friends,  and  the  least  unworthy  of  her  to  whose 
honor  it  is  devoted,  of  any  that  has  yet  been 
published.  It  has  always  been  our  conviction 
that  the  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  will  be  blessed  in 
proportion  to  the  fidelity  with  which  it  adheres 
to  the  object  that  suggested  its  establishment,  dis- 
regarding everything  else.  All  our  efforts,  and  we 
hope  those  of  our  successors,  will  be  directed  to 
making  it,  not  anything  different  from  what  it  is, 
but  the  best  of  what  it  is. 


One  of  the  good  resolutions  for  the  New  Year 
of  every  friend  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA  "  ought  to  be 
to  extend  its  usefulness  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power. 
Besides  the  blessing  of  Christ's  Vicar,  and  the 
prayers  which  we  feel  certain  his  sainted  prede- 
cessor— so  justly  called  the  Pope  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin — will  offer  for  us  all  at  the  Throne  ot  Grace, 
we  are  assured  of  the  sj>ecial  patronage  of  her  on 
whose  lips  the  Church  has  placed  the  consoling 
utterance,  "They  who  explain  me  shall  have 
eternal  life." 

Two  great  men,  lx)th  Jesuits,  who  contributed 
materially  from  their  genius  towards  the  promul- 
gation of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, deserve  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
Catholic  world.  The  first  is  Father  Perrone,  sim- 
ple as  a  dove,  who,  when  a  Greek  Bishop  arose 
at  one  of  the  Congregations  and  propounded  a 
difficulty  such  as  only  a  Greek  could  conjure, — 
a  difficulty  that  seemed  unanswerable, — walked 
to  the  altar,  knelt  in  silent  prayer  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  thundered  forth  a  response,  cate- 
gorical and  conclusive,  which  made  the  Bishops 
think  of  the  Ox  in  the  school  of  Albertus  Magnus 
whose  roar  is  still  heard  in  the  world.  He  died 
a  few  years  ago,  full  of  years  and  justice.  The 
other  is  the  notorious  Father  Passaglia,  who  was 
afterwards  separated  from  the  Church.  His  vol- 
umes on  the  Immaculate  Conception  are  monu- 
ments of  erudition,  and  are  the  one  great  author- 
ity on  the  dogma.  A  few  years  ago  Cardinal 
Manning  and  Father  Denney,  S.  J.,  visited  him 
in  Turin.  Over  his  desk  was  a  picture  of  the 
Madonna.  The  two  friends — for  they  were  such 
a  diebus  illis — began  to  expostulate  with  him, 
saying  it  was  a  pity  that  he  who  had  done  so  much 
for  the  honor  of  Mary  and  the  edification  of  the 
faithful  should  himself  be  a  castaway.  The  Father 
turned  to  the  picture  and  said,  with  a  hopeful 
smile:  Essa  mi  salverd — "She  will  save  me." 
And  so  she  will. 

Padre  Luigi  Bruzza,  the  famous  Barnabite,  has 
just  died  in  Rome.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Commission  of  Sacred  Archaeology,  and  published 
several  volumes  on  his  favorite  science.  In  all 
archaeological  difficulties  his  judgment  was  re- 
garded with  the  greatest  respect.  Padre  Bruzza 
was  distinguished  for  piety  as  well  as  for  learning. 


"The  Spanish  Inquisition"  was  the  subject  of 
an  able  lecture  delivered  last  week  to  the  students 
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of  the  I'niversity  of  Notre  Danu-  by  the  Kt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Dwengcr,  of  Fort  Wayne.  Those  who  af- 
ter hearing  this  discourse  would  still  maintain  that 
the  Inquisition  was  anything  else  than  a  state  in- 
stitution, as  those  who  now  believe  that  Galileo 
was  a  martyr  of  science,  must  either  be  in  bad  faith 
or  imiK-rvious  to  all  argument;  and  we  should 
feel  like  leaving  them  to  their  prejudices  and  their 
wilful  ignorance.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  any- 
thing new  of  the  Inquisition  ;  but  those  who  hear 
Bishop  Dwenger's  able  lecture  will  find  that  he 
has  made  strong  points  where  most  others  treating 
of  the  question  have  failed  to  make  any,  and  used 
quotations  and  statistics  with  powerful  effect.  He 
showed  conclusively  that  the  tribunal  of  the  In- 
quisition was  not  such  a  dreadful  thing,  after  all ; 
that  its  victims  were  comparatively  few ;  and, 
above  all,  that,  far  from  being  favorable  to  it,  the 
Church  was  its  vigorous  opponent.  The  lecture 
occupied  nearly  two  hours  in  delivery,  and  was 
listened  to  with  eager  attention,  particularly  by 
the  older  portion  of  the  Bishop's  audience. 


Miss  Clarke  has  an  interesting  sketch  of  "A 
Modern  Swiss  Artist" — Paul  Von  Deschwanden 
— in  the  current  number  of  The  Month.  She  tells 
how  the  artistic  faculty  which  was  born  with  him 
received  its  development,  and  was  by  him  dedi- 
cated to  the  highest  and  holiest  aims.  He  was 
almost  exclusively  a  religious  painter. 

"  From  the  day  when  his  baby  fingers  first  made 
use  of  a  pencil,  to  that  on  which  the  accomplished 
painter  laid  palette  and  brushes  aside  forever,  the  face 
he  best  loved  to  depict  was  the  radiant  countenance  of 
her  whom  the  angels  delight  to  acknowledge  as  their 
Queen,  and  who  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been,  all 
his  life  long,  the  queen  and  mistress  of  his  heart.  This 
tender  and  filial  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God  showed 
itself  at  a  very  early  age,  and  it  is  surprising  to  notice 
how  soon  the  gifted  child  began  to  be  conscious  how- 
far  his  conceptions  fell  short  of  the  reality,  and  how 
inadequate  the  means  at  his  command  were  to  carry 
out  those  conceptions  as  he  would  desire." 

The  Archbishop  of  Tours  has  established  an  ec- 
clesiastical tribunal  to  draw  up  the  process  on  the 
life,  virtues  and  miracles  of  M.  Leon  Dupont, 
commonly  known  as  the  Holy  Man  of  Tours, 
with  a  view  of  introducing  the  subject  of  his  l>eat- 
ification  and  canonization. 


The  Catholic  University  schools  in  Dublin  have 
been  wholly  given  over  to  the  charge  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers. 

They  had  a  peculiar  Luther  celebration  at 
Vail,  Iowa,  according  to  the  Western  Watchman. 


"Father  Linehan  received  a  Protestant  minister 
and  two  other  followers  of  Luther  into  the  Church. 
The  minister  is  widely  and  favorably  known 
throughout  Iowa  as  Parson  Adams.  For  many 
years  he  had  charge  of  a  church  in  Boston  and 
other  Eastern  cities.  Until  two  months  ago  he 
was  pastor  of  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church  at 
Fort  Dodge.  This  makes  twelve  converts  the 
same  priest  has  received  into  the  Church  during 
the  last  month." 

A  sister  of  the  celebrated  agitator  Giuseppe 
Mazzini,  the  last  of  the  family,  died  lately  near 
Genoa,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty.  She  was 
a  zealous  and  pious  Catholic.  She  bequeathed 
all  her  property  for  benevolent  purposes. 


A  Catholic  gentleman  of  wealth,  education,  and 
influence,  lately  deceased  in  Belgium,  attributed 
his  conversion  to  the  Church  to  the  reading  of 
the  works  of  the  unfortunate  De  Lammenais. 
Four  of  his  six  daughters  became  members  of  re- 
ligious orders. 

We  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  death  of  the 
venerable  Father  Herbst,  of  the  diocese  of  Albany, 
was  incorrectly  reported.  He  is  at  present  a  pa- 
tient of  Troy  Hospital  and  doing  well.  Our  in- 
formant writes:  " The  dear  old  priest  is  paralyzed 
and  quite  helpless,  but  able  with  assistance  to 
take  a  little  walk  every  day  around  the  grounds; 
and  seems  to  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long." 


The  beautiful  poem  entitled  "The  Mother  of 
the  Madonna,"  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Russell, 
S.  J.,  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Cath- 
olic last  week,  should  have  been  credited  to  THE 
"  AVE  MARIA,"  for  which  it  was  written. 


The  Catholic  Herald,  now  of  Boston,  made  its 
appearance  last  week  in  new  and  enlarged  form 
and  printed  from  handsome,  open-faced  types. 
The  Herald  is  in  good  and  competent  hands, 
and,  having  found  a  wider  field  for  its  influence 
and  usefulness,  will  undoubtedly  become  a  power 
in  New  England.  We  are  pleased  to  note  the 
prosperity  of  so  excellent  a  journal. 


An  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Holy 
House  of  Loreto,  by  a  new  contributor,  will  ap- 
pear next  week. 

Recent  deaths  among  the  American  clergy  in- 
clude the  Rev.  Peter  Kolopp,  of  the  diocese  of 
Cleveland;  and  the  Rev.  Bernard  Plunkett,  of  the 
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diocese  of  Brooklyn.     Both   have  been  recom- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers. 
May  they  rest  in  peace ! 


We  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an 
advertisement  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  of  Toledo, 
which  appears  on  our  cover-pages  this  week.  They 
are  prepared  to  supply  wax  figures  of  the  Infant 
Jesus  for  Christmas  cribs,  artificial  flowers  in  wax 
or  muslin,  etc.  We  hear  that  the  Sisters'  delicate 
and  artistic  work  is  admired  by  all  who  see  it. 


New  Publications. 


A  COURSE  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  Embracing  Logic, 
Metaphysics  and  Ethics.  A  Text- Book  for  Use  in 
Schools.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
By  the  Very  Rev.  A.  Louage,  C.  S.  C.  Baltimore: 
John  B.  Piet  &  Co. 

Some  years  ago  the  question  of  placing  a  good 
English  text-book  of  Philosophy  in  the  hands  of 
our  Catholic  youth  was  agitated  with  much  warmth 
Among  educators.  The  great  want  in  this  respect 
was  well  set  forth  by  able  writers  in  some  of  our 
leading  periodicals.  The  discussion  led  to  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  several  works, 
notably  the  one  now  before  us  and  Father  Hill's 
Philosophy,  Neither  of  these  seemed  to  fulfil  the 
desired  end, — the  first,  on  account  of  being  too 
concise,  and  because  some  of  the  most  important 
questions  in  philosophy  were  left  untouched;  and 
the  second,  because  not  couched  in  terms  adapted 
to  the  average  youthful  mind.  This  work  of  Fa- 
ther Louage  has  reached  its  second  edition,  and 
the  author  states  that  he  has  profited  by  the  criti- 
cisms upon  the  first  edition.  One  great  improve- 
ment is  the  explanation  of  some  questions  accord- 
ing to  the  scholastic  system. 

The  Scholastic  Annual,  which  always  ap- 
pears about  this  date,  and  whose  advent  is  hailed 
with  pleasure  by  a  large  number  of  readers,  has 
an  unusually  attractive  table  of  contents  for  1884. 
The  editor  seems  determined  that  there  shall  be 
no  diminution  of  interest  or  excellence  in  his 
year-book  as  long  as  it  is  continued.  All  the  mat- 
ter— calendars,  astronomical  calculations,  church 
days,  rates  of  postage,  etc., — proper  to  almanacs 
has  a  place  in  its  pages,  besides  poems  grave  and 
gay,  biographical  sketches,  choice  selections,  to- 
gether with  original  articles  of  merit  and  timeli- 
ness. For  table  of  contents,  see  Literary  Supple- 
ment. Joseph  A.  Lyons,  publisher;  Notre  Dame, 
Jnd.  Price,  25  cents. 


Uouth's  Department. 


Our  Queen. 


BY    SISTER    MARY     AI.PHONSUS. 


TfOW  fast,  at  Mary's  first  command, 
*-  ^     The  Angel  bands  are  seen 
To  work  her  will  by  sea  and  land, 

For  Mary  is  their  Queen  ! 
And  well  they  pay  their  debt  of  love, 

And  pleased  they  are  to  know — 
This  Queen,  whom  they  obey  above, 

Their  God  obeyed  below. 

The  Angel  bands,  the  Angel  bands, 
How  fast  they  may  be  seen 

To  wing  their  flight  as  she  commands,- 
For  Mary  is  their  Queen  ! 

Oh,  high  o'er  every  Angel  choir 

Is  Mary's  seat  of  love  ! 
And  sweet  the  sound  of  Mary's  lyre 

The  Angel  harps  above  ! 
And  glad  the  Angels  are  to  go 

Where  Mary's  mandates  call, 
And  hear  her  voice,  because  they  know 

She  loves  above  them  all. 

The  Angel  choirs,  the  Angel  choirs, 
How  swift  they  may  be  seen 

To  move  as  Mary's  heart  desires, — 
For  Mary  is  their  Queen  ! 

Now  let  us  learn  on  earth  to  live 

As  Angels  live  above, 
And  still  new  proofs  of  homage  give 

To  this  great  Queen  of  love  : 
For  right  through  Mary's  heart  the  way 

To  Christ's  dear  Heart  is  found  ; 
And  they  who  Mary's  word  obey, 

By  Mary's  Son  are  crowned. 

Dear  Angel  choirs,  dear  Angel  choirs, 
May  we,  like  you,  be  seen 

To  live  as  Mary's  heart  desires, — 
For  Mary  is  our  Queen  1 


NAVARRETE,  the  famous  painter,  was  deaf  and 
dumb.  All  his  pictures  are  from  religious  sub- 
jects, and  many  of  them  are  so  impressive  as  to 
move  beholders  to  tears.  The  eloquence  of  the 
soul  seems  infused  into  their. 
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The  Priest  and  the  Gendarme. 


|HE  Cure  of  St.  Baudier,  whose 
remarkable  life  and  glorious 
death  an-  well  known  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Mctz,  was  mak- 
ing the  round  of  his  priestly  duties. 
It  was  in  the  very  fiercest  days  of 
the  first  French  Revolution.  Ac- 
cording to  his  custom,  wherever  he 
went,  he  tried  to  do  all  the  good  possible. 
His  presence  was  denounced  to  the  authori- 
ties, and  the  gendarmes  sent  out  in  pursuit  of 
him.  He  had  been  kept  busy  all  the  night 
and  for  a  good  part  of  the  following  day,  and 
in  consequence  the  zealous  confessor  was 
obliged  to  rest  by  the  wayside.  Hardly  had  he 
seated  himself  when  he  saw  a  gendarme  in  the 
distance  coming  towards  him.  He  was  in  no- 
wise disturbed  by  this,  accustomed  as  he  was 
to  meet  the  uniform  in  all  his  journeys.  The 
gendarme  appeared  also  to  be  very  tired,  and 
walked  slowly  along.  When  he  came  up  to 
the  priest,  who  was  dressed  as  an  ordinary 
traveller,  he  stopped,  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  him,  and  sat  down  beside  him. 

"You  seem  to  be  pretty  well  used  up," 
said  the  priest. 

"  Don't  talk  of  it! "  answered  the  new-comer. 
"  We  are  after  a  priest  that  has  given  us  many 
a  tramp.  For  forty-eight  hours  I  have  been 
on  foot;  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  eat,  and 
cannot  hold  out  much  longer.  What  a  trade 
is  that  of  a  gendarme  nowadays!  " 

"A  priest,  you  say?  " 

"Yes:  the  Cure  of  St.  Baudier." 

"  What,  then,  has  the  Cure  of  St.  Baudier 
done  to  be  pursued  so  fiercely?  Has  he  com- 
mitted any  crime?  " 

"  He  has  not  committed  any  crime  that  I 
know  of;  but  he  is  denounced  for  saying 
Mass,  preaching,  hearing  confessions.  I  sup- 
pose that  the  weightiest  matter  against  him 
is  that  he  will  not  take  the  oath,  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  they  want  to  make  him  discon- 
tinue his  ministry." 

"  If  he  has  not  taken  the  oath,  very  likely 
it  is  because  his  conscience  will  not  allow 
him  to  do  so.  If  this  is  the  case,  why  should 


he  not  say  Mass,  preach,  and  hear  confes- 
sions? Is  he  doing  any  harm  by  saying 
Mass,  baptizing,  and  carrying  the  last  Sacra- 
ments to  the  dying? " 

"Of  course  not;  there  is  no  harm  in  all 
that.  But  what  can  we  do?  I  must  obey 
orders  ?  " 

"Then  it  is  your  duty  to  pursue  an  inno- 
cent man?  Is  not  the  priest  innocent,  since 
you  say  there  is  no  harm  in  what  he  does  ? 
Is  it  not  his  duty,  if  he  is  a  pastor,  to  say 
Mass,  hear  confessions,  and  preach?" 

"  I  know  that  it  is  his  duty,  but  it  is  also 
my  duty  to  do  what  I  am  commanded." 

"  Let  us  consider  this  matter,  my  friend. 
Can  you  be  required  to  harm  any  one  that  is 
simply  doing  his  duty?  I  always  thought 
that  it  was  the  place  of  the  gendarmes  to  pro- 
tect honest  people;  would  you  not  be  dis- 
honoring yourself  by  doing  violence  to  an 
innocent  man,  especially  if  he  is  a  minister 
of  God?" 

"  You  are  right,  and  I  assure  you  that  the 
part  which  we  afe  required  to  play  seems  to 
me  equally  odious  and  unjust.  I,  for  my 
part,  consider  the  priests  as  benefactors  of 
society.  I  can  say  nothing  but  what  is  good 
of  them." 

"  You  attend  to  your  religious  duties,  then  ?  " 

"As  for  that,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I 
am  somewhat  in  arrears;  the  occupations  of 
a  soldier,  my  business,  you  know — " 

"And  yet,  my  friend,  you  are  not  very 
young,  and  death  may  surprise  you." 

"I  think  of  that  sometimes,  but  what  am  I 
to  do?  All  the  good  priests  are  gone,  and  I 
would  not  for  any  price  go  to  one  of  those 
that  have  taken  the  oath.  They  are  traitors." 

"All  the  good  priests  are  not  gone,  other- 
wise you  would  not  be  sent  out  to  hunt  them. 
But  they  are  growing  scarcer  every  day.  If 
you  happened  to  meet  one,  would  it  not  be 
a  good  chance  for  you  to  settle  your  affairs 
with  God?  " 

"That  is  a  very  good  idea." 

"  Perhaps  the  pastor  of  St.  Baudier,  whom 
you  are  pursuing,  would  render  you  that  ser- 
vice? " 

"  That  might  be.  Who  knows?  But  where 
can  I  meet  him?  " 
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"  He  is  not  far  away,  my  friend.  I  am  the 
pastor  of  St.  Baudier." 

What  a  revelation !  At  once  the  gendarme, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  priest.  "Oh,  Monsieur  le  Cure! 
it  is  my  good  angel  that  has  led  me  to  you. 
Will  you  not  hear  my  confession?  " 

When  the  penitent  had  finished,  the  priest 
said  to  him :  "  I  have  done  my  duty.  It  is 
now  your  turn  to  do  yours.  I  am  at  your 
command." 

"  Is  it  I  to  arrest  you !  "  answered  the  gen- 
darme ;  "  I,  whose  conscience  you  have 
cleared,  and  whom  you  have  reconciled  to 
God?  Never!  never!  I  had  rather  fail  in 
the  duty  I  owe  to  my  office  than  in  the  grat- 
itude I  owe  you.  Then,  kissing  the  priest's 
hand  as  the  tears  flowed  from  his  eyes,  he 
said:  "Adieu,  Monsieur  le  Cure.  Pray  for 
me,  if  you  please ;  and  be  assured  that  if  you 
ever  come  to  be  arrested,  it  will  be  by  some 
one  else  besides  me." 


The  Reward  of  Celebrating-  the  Feast  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception. 

In  the  time  when  William,  Duke  of  the 
Normans,  first  conquered  England,  the  Danes, 
indignant  at  being  deprived  of  their  inheri- 
tance, got  ready  a  fleet  to  drive  the  Normans 
from  England.  Seeing  this,  the  most  pru- 
dent king  sent  Helsin,  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  a 
holy  man,  to  Denmark  to  restrain  their  un- 
dertaking. After  he  had  strenuously  exe- 
cuted his  mission  and  was  returning  by  sea, 
a  great  tempest  arose,  and  when  the  sailors 
were  in  despair  he  invoked  the  most  Blessed 
Mother  of  God,  Mary,  the  refuge  of  the  des- 
perate. And  lo!  on  a  sudden,  one  in  pontif- 
ical ornaments  appeared  on  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  and,  drawing  near  the  ship  and  calling 
the  abbot  to  him,  asked:  "  Dost  thou  wish  to 
escape  and  to  return  home?  " 

He  replied,  with  tears,  that  this  was  his 
earnest  desire. 

"  Know  then,"  said  the  apparition,  "that  I 
am  sent  to  thee  by  that  Blessed  Virgin  whom 
thou  hast  invoked;  and  if  thou  wilt  promise 
that  thou  wilt  celebrate  her  Immaculate  Con- 


ception, and  cause  it  to  be  celebrated  by  oth- 
ers, thou  shalt  return  prosperously  to  thy 
country." 

"  When,"  asked  the  abbot,  "  or  how  is  this 
to  be  done?" 

"  On  the  sixth  of  the  Ides  of  December," 
he  replied,  "  and  with  the  same  Office  as  that 
of  her  Nativity,  the  name  only  being  changed." 

With  these  words,  he  disappeared;  the 
storm  ceased,  and  they  reached  England 
prosperously.  Let  us,  if  we  would  enter  the 
harbor  of  salvation,  strive  to  celebrate  de- 
voutly this  Feast  of  Mary,  the  Star  of  the 

Sea. 

•  »  » — 

A  Great  Priest. 


Mgr.  Vannutelli,  the  new  Nuncio  for  Lisbon, 
is  one  of  the  tallest  men  in  the  world.  Pius  IX 
used  to  call  him  the  one-and-a-half  priest,  on  ac- 
count of  his  extreme  height.  He  is  also  described 
as  a  man  of  great  genius  and  learning. — IVeib 
York  Sun. 

We  are  not  sure  if  this  statement  of  the 
unusual  height  of  Mgr.  Vannutelli  is  true; 
but  we  do  know  that  besides  being  "  a  man  of 
great  genius  and  learning,"  he  is  a  man  of 
great  piety, — head  and  shoulders  above  most 
others,  so  to  speak.  A  friend  in  Lisbon  has 
told  us  that  the  Nuncio  is  a  great  servant  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  has  an  extraordinary 
devotion  to  the  Holy  Rosary,  which  he  never 
tires  of  praising  and  recommending  to  priests 
and  people. 


Murillo's  Masterpiece. 

It  was  a  Spanish  nun,  Mary  of  Jesus,  Ab- 
bess of  the  Convent  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, of  Agreda,  who  wrote  a  famous  work 
entitled  "  The  Mystic  City  of  God  "  that  in- 
spired Murillo  with  his  Immaculate  Conception, 
the  masterpiece  of  the  Spanish  school.  This 
picture  is  surely  the  greatest  creation  of  his 
genius.  It  seems  to  breathe  upon  the  canvas. 
The  tender  expression  reveals  the  perfection 
of  innocence,  as  though  no  trace  of  sin  could 
possibly  rest  upon  that  angelic  face,  so  fresh 
and  radiant  with  immortal  beauty.  Only  a 
Catholic  could  have  painted  such  a  picture. 
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A  Visit  to  the  Casa  Santa,  or  the  Holy 
House  of  Loreto. 

"Hail,  blessed  Star!  Thy  clear-shining,  which 
illumines  and  guides  human  hearts,  has  led  me, 
through  the  tempests  and  fierce  winds  of  this  spacious 
sea,  to  this  thy  sacred  shrine." — TASSO. 

PILGRIMAGE  to  Assisi  and  Loreto 
had  long  been  contemplated  by  a 
small  band  of  Catholics  sojourning 
in  Rome, — all  converts  and  all  Americans. 
The  morning  fixed  for  our  departure,  in  the 
spring  of  187-,  was  .like  one  of  our  early  Oc- 
tober days  in  New  England;  though  while 
those  are  redolent  with  autumn  perfumes, 
this  was  filled  with  the  sweet  breath  of  vio- 
lets. We  could  not  (though  we  would  if  we 
could)  have  walked  to  the  shrines  we  were 
seeking,  as  did  holy  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  St. 
Benedict  Labre,  and  many  other  pious  souls; 
we  therefore,  like  pilgrims  of  these  latter  days, 
betook  ourselves  to  the  comfortable  Italian 
railway  carriages. 

The  road  from  Rome  to  Assisi,  so  often 
described,  is  full  to  overflowing  with  the 
memory  of  church  traditions  and  classical 
suggestions.  Going  out  from  the  city  of 
Rome  through  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  we 
soon  come  upon  the  scene  of  Gonstantine's 
heavenly  vision,  Ponte  Molle — where  Max- 
entius  was  defeated,— on  through  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Nera  to  Terni,  with  its  wonderful 
waterfalls ;  Spoleto,  with  its  castle-crowned 
hill  and  beautiful  Cathedral  of  Sta.  Maria 
Assunta;  town  after  town  filled  with  Etruscan 
and^Christian  antiquities, — treasures  of  paint- 


ing, sculpture  and  architecture;  Foligno  in 
the  distance,  most  lofty  and  imposing  for 
situation,  and  replete  with  sacred  memories, 
— to  beloved  Assisi,  where  every  step  brings 
to  the  mind  and  heart  remembrances  of  holy 
St.  Francis  and  his  pious  companions,  who, 
in  their  brown  habits,  with  naked  feet,  so 
often  wandered  over  these  Umbrian  hills  and 
through  these  fertile  valleys  to  do  their  Mas- 
ter's bidding.  But  we  will  not  now  recall 
Assisi,  with  its  wealth  of  precious  memories, 
but  go  on  to  Loreto. 

Our  route  ran  through  parellel  spurs  of 
the  wild-wooded  Appenines,  which  opened 
to  view  lovely  valleys  and  deep  glens,  with 
numerous  mountain  torrents  and  sparkling 
cascades,  with  here  and  there  a  town  clinging 
to  the  mountain-side.  Towards  sunset  we 
came  suddenly  upon  the  stately  dome  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Ancona,  and  beyond  this  the 
'spacious  sea,'  the  blue  Adriatic,  so  famous 
in  story,  so  entwined  with  European  his- 
tory. As  we  looked  out  on  the  broad  blue 
expanse  we  gave  a  thought  to  the  yearly 
wedding  of  the  beautiful  Venice  (bride  of 
this  sea)  to  this  her  noble  bridegroom ;  and, 
with  true  nineteenth-century  impulse,  one  of 
our  number  inquired  if,  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
no  finny  inhabitant  of  these  soundings  had 
restored  to  the  world  any  of  the  many  pre- 
cious rings  dropt  into  these  depths  by  the 
venerable  Doges.  More  vivid  than  even  this 
annual  bridal  came  the  memory  of  the  vast 
navy  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  that  bore 
across  these  waters  the  hopeful  Crusaders  on 
their  way  to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from 
the  hands  of  infidels.  The  Cathedral  of  An- 
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cona,  most  imposing  in  situation,  with  far 
view  of  sea  and  land,  stands  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  famous  port  of  Ancona ;  but 
we  tarried  not  to  examine  its  treasures,  for 
we  were  longing  for  our  goal, — the  Holy 
House  of  Loreto. 

Only  a  few  miles,  and  battlemented  walls 
with  dome  and  campanile,  looking  like  a  for- 
tified castle,  appeared,  and  we  recognized  the 
Cathedral  of  Loreto;  another  moment  and 
we  were  in  the  one  broad  street  of  the  town, 
over  whose  pavements  saints  and  pious  pil- 
grims have  gone  seeking  what  we  sought. 
Twenty  miles  from  Loreto,  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo  alighted  from  his  carriage  and  made 
the  rest  of  the  journey  on  foot,  saying  his 
beads  by  the  way.  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
walked  from  Rome  to  greet  the  Casa  Santa, 
and  his  biographer  says  "his  devotion  was 
so  extraordinary  there  as  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Abbe  Deage,  who  saw  the  face  of 
the  Saint  actually  inflamed,  and  dart  out  rays 
of  light  like  a  star."  St.  Benedict  Labre  made 
a  yearly  pilgrimage  to  this  shrine,  like  all  his  ; 
journeyings,  on  foot. 

According  to  tradition,  the  home  and  house  ! 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  Xazareth,  where  the  j 
Angel  of  the  Lord  spoke  to  her,  and  where  I 
was  enacted  the  first  and  greatest  mystery  of  j 
our  Redemption  ;  the  home  of  Jesus,  Mary  ! 
and   Joseph  through    those  many   years   of 
silence   about  which  neither   Scripture    nor  • 
tradition  give 'us  any  certain  information, —  i 
this  humble  house  in  Nazareth,  as  may  be  ! 
believed,  became  an  object  of  great  venera- 
tion among  the  faithful  from  the  earliest  ages  | 
of  the  Church.     St.  Helena,  mother  of  Con- 
stantine,  in  her  journeys  to  the   Holy  Land 
made  many  a  pilgrimage  to  this  lowly  cot- 
tage, and  caused  a  church  to  be  built  over  it 
to  protect  it  from  desecration.    Tancred,  Gov- 
ernor of  Galilee,  of  whom  Tasso  has  sung, 
had  a  great  devotion  to  Mary,  and  gave    to 
the  house  and  church  in  Nazareth  sumptuous 
gifts.   In  after-times  great  changes  came  over 
Palestine, — wars  and  fightings,  the  invasions 
of  the   Saracens,  who  spared   nothing   that 
was  sacred;  and  this  church,  already  robbed 
of  its  treasures,  was  allowed  to  go  to  ruin, 
and  so  remained  many  years.     In  the  year 


1291  the  Holy  House  was  transported  by- 
angels  to  Dalmatia,  which  lies  on  the  north- 
eastern shore  of  the  Adriatic.  Here  it  re- 
mained about  three  years,  when  it  was  again 
removed  to  the  western  shore  of  the  sea,  on 
land  belonging  to  a  pious  widow,  by  name 
Laureta;  this  is  the  present  site.  Numerous 
wise  and  holy  men  at  the  time  examined  the 
evidences  of  its  identity,  went  to  Nazareth, 
saw  the  foundation  of  the  house,  took  the 
measurements,  comparing  them  with  the 
house  in  Loreto,  examined  the  material, 
which  was  largely  used  for  building  in  Pales- 
tine, but  which  was  found  nowhere  in  Italy. 
We  may  be  sure  the  story  was  carefully 
sifted,  for  we  know  the  Church  gives  her 
sanction  to  no  miracle  that  has  not  been 
thoroughly  tested. 

We  entered  the  Cathedral  in  full  faith, — ex- 
amined nothing  outside,  saw  nothing,  till  we 
had  prostrated  ourselves  before  the  altar 
within  the  Casa  Santa,  and  remembered  that 
within  these  very  walls  "the  angel  of  the 
Lord  declared  unto  Mary,  and  she  conceived 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  No  words  can  convey- 
to  any  other  soul  the  emotion  that  there  fills 
the  heart  and  brings  teat's  to  the  eyes  of  the 
believing  pilgrim.  One  seems  to  hear  the 
rustle  of  the  angel's  wing, and  to  catch  a  gleam 
of  the  gentle  Dove  who  came  at  her_/fo/.  As 
we  knelt,  the  bells  of  the  town  rang  out  the 
evening  "  Avc  Maria";  and  scarce  had  the 
tones  of  the  Angelas  died  away  when  there 
came  floating  on  the  air  the  sound  of  voices 
chanting  the  Litany  of  Loreto.  that  wonderful 
string  of  pearls  of  prayer.  Tradition  says  that 
this  marvellous  Litany  was  a  votive  offering 
of  a  celebrated  Florentine,  who,  having  made 
a  successful  pilgrimage  to  Our  Lady  of  Lo- 
reto for  the  cure  of  his  deafness,  composed  in 
her  praise  a  song  of  prayer  under  the  title  of 
"  Litanie  della  Santa  Casa,"  which  was  sung 
for  the*  first  time  in  the  Holy  House  of  Lo- 
reto. We  joined  with  our  whole  souls  in  this 
p?ean  ;  for  we,  too,  had  brought  'our  sorrows 
to  this  sacred  shrine,  to  return  with  hearts 
made  hopeful  through  the  powerful  interces- 
sion of  the  Mother  of  God. 

After  the  last  strains  of  this  glorious  chorus 
had  passed,  we  went  to  our  lodgings,  leaving 
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all  examination,  all  criticism,  for  the  follow- 
ing day:  our  hearts  were  too  full  to  bear 
questioning.  Poor  fare,  hard  beds,  more  than 
indifferent  accommodations  awaited  us ;  but 
these  things  did  not  move  us,  and  not  till 
long  after  did  we  recall  them. 

The  rising  sun  found  us  kneeling  again 
before  the  altar  of  the  Holy  House,  where 
we  received  our  dear  Lord,  as  we  believe,  in 
the  very  chamber  where  "the  Word  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us."  Can  any 
place  be  more  sacred?  After  our  thanksgiv- 
ing, and  an  hour's  repose,  we  were  ready  to 
investigate  for  ourselves. 

The  Casa  Santa  is  directly  under  the  dome 
of  the  grand  Cathedral  which  is  built  over  it; 
the  walls  are  of  reddish  stones,  in  size  and 
shape  like  bricks,  found  extensively  in  Naza- 
reth. When  first  discovered  in  Loreto,  the 
house  had  a  roof  which  was  carefully  re- 
moved, and  is  still  preserved.  There  was  no 
floor,  except  one  board  on  what  is  nowf  the 
west  end.  This  board  is  still  hard  and  sound, 
while  the  marble  floor  which  covers  the  space 
between  the  walls  has  been  many  times  re- 
newed, being  worn  away  by  the  tread  of  the 
pilgrims.  There  was  in  the  house  when 
found  a  cupboard,  which  stiH  occupies  the 
east  corner  of  the  chamber.  In  this  cupboard 
were  two  wooden  bowls  and  a  wooden  plate; 
there  was  also  a  statue  of  our  Lady  and 
Child,  made  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  This 
statue  was  painted  black.  It  now  occupies  a 
niche  behind  the  altar,  and  is  covered  with 
jewels  and  precious  stones, — the  votive  offer- 
ings of  the  faithful.  Twenty  silver  lamps 
burn  continually  before  the  altar. 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Hutchison,  of  the  Bromp- 
ton  Oratory,  London,  in  a  description  of  the 
Holy  House  says:  "The  house  was  origi- 
nally entered  by  a  door  in  the  east  end,  where 
now  is  the  niche  for  the  Madonna.  The  house 
seems  to  have  been  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments, not  now  traceable.  The  walls  are 
thirteen  feet  high  ;  the  space  inside  the  walls, 
twelve  feet  in  breadth  from  north  to  south, 
and  twc'iUy-ci^ht  feet  long  from  east  to  west. 
In  the  west  hall  was  a  small  window,  still 
there;  in  the  north  wall  was  a  wide  doorway 
opening  into  a  grotto  or  cavern.  A  narrow 


underground  passage  led  to  another  cave, 
now  to  be  seen  in  Nazareth,  and  called  the 
kitchen  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  wide 
doorway  just  referred  to  is  now  blocked  up, 
but  its  outline  is  distinctly  traceable."  This 
doorway,  as  we  learned,  was  closed  by  Pope 
Clement  VII,  by  whose  order  two  new  door- 
ways were  made, — one  in  the  south  and  one 
in  the  north  wall,  directly  opposite  each  other 
and  near  the  western  wall.  These  are  now 
the  entrances  to  the  Casa  Santa,  and  were 
opened  that  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  should 
have  easy  ingress  and  egress  to  the  sacred 
shrine.  The  knees  of  these  pious  palmers 
have  worn  the  marble  pavement  into  hollows, 
and  the  walls  in  many  places  are  polished  by 
their  kisses.  It  was  not  a  festa  when  we  vis- 
ited this  consecrated  sanctuary,  and  though 
there  was  a  constant  stream  of  worshippers, 
there  was  no  crowd.  A  marvellous  hush, 
as  of  awestruck  devotion,  seemed  to  fill  the 
place. 

Around  this  most  precious  relic,  this  Holy 
House,  a  marble  wall  has  been  erected, — a 
screen  of  Carrara  marble, — begun  by  Pope 
Leo  X,  continued  by  several  Pontiffs,  and  fin- 
ished by  Paul  III.  This  encloses  the  room 
on  all  sides,  and  is  carved  in  every  part  like 
lace-work  by  the  most  famous  artists  of  the 
times, — Bramante,  Andrea  Sansovino,  Gio- 
vanni de  Bologna,  and  many  others.  To  this 
pious  work  numerous  workmen  gave  their 
time  and  skill  without  remuneration.  The 
whole  screen  stands  on  all  sides  at  least  a 
foot  from  the  walls  of  the  Holy  House,  touch- 
ing it  nowhere.  No  pen-picture  can  describe 
or  give  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  master- 
piece of  carving.  The  subjects  are  from  scrip- 
tural and  traditional  story;  scenes  from  the 
life  of  our  Lord  and  His  Blessed  Mother ; 
saints  and  angels,  prophets  and  sibyls,  figure 
everywhere,  all  carved  in  the  most  exquisite 
and  delicate  manner.  This  enclosure,  which 
rises  as  high  as  the  walls,  will  bear  the  closest 
study,  and  will  well  repay  the  student.  The 
outer  church,  Chiesa  della  Santa  Casa  (now 
the  Cathedral  of  Loreto),  is  full  of  pictures, 
frescos,  statuary,  and  other  objects  of  interest; 
but  one  sees  only  the  Holy  House,  and  re- 
turns again  and  again  from  the  beauties  with- 
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out  to  the  narrow  enclosure  to  thank  God 
for  the  great  mystery  of  Redemption  and  for 
the  priceless  gift  of  faith. 

It  is  not  of  faith  to  believe  all  that  tradition 
and  testimony  tell  us  of  the  Casa  Santa,  but 
we  would  fain  quench  all  incredulity  in  the 
face  of  so  strong  evidence  and  the  loving  trust 
of  so  many  pious  hearts  who  have  here  found 
their  God.  For  six  hundred  years  this  holy 
shrine  has  been,  here  in  Loreto,  the  object  of 
loving  reverence.  Saints  and  holy  men  and 
women,  Popes  and  Bishops,  kings  and  cour- 
tiers, rich  and  poor,  princes  and  peasants, 
have  knelt  within  these  walls  and  adored  the 
God  whom  they  firmly  believed  was  here 
made  man  for  us.  St.  Bridget,  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola,  St.  Francis  Borgia,  St.  Louis  Gon- 
zaga,  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  St.  Stanislaus 
Kostka,  Blessed  Berchmans,  and  many  more, 
have  here  found  their  hearts  inflamed  with 
divine  love.  Pious  Pontiffs  have  delighted 
to  honor  this  sanctuary;  they  have  raised 
Loreto  to  a  cathedral  town,  and  have  given 
to  the  Cathedral  the  rank  of  a  basilica.  They 
have  decreed  that  confessors  in  all  languages 
shall  be  stationed  here,  that  pilgrims  may  not 
be  without  the  Sacraments.  Lavish  gifts  have 
poured  into  the  treasury  of  Loreto  from  all 
quarters  ;  indeed,  before  the  terrible  inroads 
of  Napoleon  the  Marauder  this  was  the  richest 
shrine  in  Europe.  That  unprincipled  Catho- 
lic who  imprisoned  the  Holy  Father  carried 
off  the  treasures  which  so  many  ages  had 
brought  to  La  sala  del  tosoro  ;  he  even  melted 
the  silver  image  of  our  Holy  Mother  (the  gift 
of  some  grateful  heart)  to  make  money  with 
which  to  pay  his  troops!  Perhaps  repenting 
afterwards,  he  presented  to  the  despoiled 
shrine  a  gold  remonstrance  enriched  with 
diamonds.  The  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  in 
their  pilgrimage  in  1816  brought  a  crown  of 
gold  studded  with  amethysts,  rubies  and  dia- 
monds ;  the  Duchess  of  Lucca  presented  a 
nosegay  of  diamonds.  Pius  VII,  having  re- 
gained his  liberty,  brought  to  Loreto  a  golden 
chalice,  which  with  the  other  treasures  may 
yet  be  seen.  Among  them  very  noticeable  is 
a  large  heart  of  gold  suspended  from  a  chain 
of  emeralds  and  amethysts,  presented  to  the 
Madonna  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The 


present  treasury  has  all  been  gathered  from 
the  pious  gifts  of  pilgrims  since  Napoleon 
left  it  empty.  The  treasury  is  entered  from 
the  north  transept  of  the  church.  The  Cathe- 
dral is  situated  on  a  square  or  Piazza.  Op- 
posite is  the  Jesuit  College  and  the  Palazzo 
Apostolico,  which  contains  a  picture  gallery 
with  some  works  of  note,  and  many  antique 
and  curious  articles  of  furniture,  and  a  fine 
collection  of  majolicas.  The  suite  of  rooms 
kept  for  the  Pope  was  shown  us,  elegantly 
furnished  in  olden  style.  A  life-like  statue 
of  Sixtus  V  in  a  sitting  posture  adorns  the 
Piazza.  The  Jesuit  Convent  founded  in  1551 
was  suppressed  by  the  Piedmontese  Govern- 
ment in  1860,  when  that  sacrilegious  Gov- 
ernment despoiled  the  Holy  Father  of  his 
possessions  in  the  March  of  Ancona.  At 
the  time  we  visited  Loreto  there  were  but 
twelve  Franciscans  where  before  the  Fathers 
numbered  over  one  hundred. 

In  this  utilitarian  age  we  find  that  the  rich 
and  great  do  not  so  often  as  of  old  present 
of  their  fulness  gold  and  precious  stones  to 
adorn  the  treasury  of  the  Holy  House  and 
to  testify  their  love  and  devotion  to  Mary, 
Star  of  the  Sea;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  alms-chests  about  the  Cathedral 
abound  with  the  gifts  of  the  poor,  and  that  a 
cloud  of  prayer,  like  precious  incense,  ascends 
continually  from  this  sacred  shrine  to  the 
throne  of  the  glorious  One  who  took  upon 
Himself  our  nature. 

One  more  time  of  prayer — one  '  last  long 
lingering  look '  before  our  departure  from  the 
precious  place  that  will  be  forever  engraved 
upon  our  hearts  ;  while  we  knelt  for  the  last 
time  the  noon  Angelus  was  sounded,  and  then 
the  voices  of  the  monks  sung  clear,  rounding 
out  our  pilgrimage  with  that  most  glorious 
litany  so  little  known  even  among  Catholics  : 

Tota  pulchra  es,  Maria, 

Et  macula  originalis  non  est  in  te. 

Tu  gloria  Jerusalem. 

Tu  laetitia  Israel. 

Tu  honorificentia  populi  nostri. 

Tu  advocata  peccatorum. 

O  Maria. 

Virgo  prudentissima. 

Mater  clementissima. 

Ora  pro  nobis. 

Intercede  pro  nobis  ad  Dominum  jesum  Christum, 


The  Ave  Maria. 
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ATHRONK  in  the  fairest  city, 
A  throne  in  cathedral  grand, — 
A  throne  midst  the  pomp  of  riches, 
A  throne  in  the  far  South  land, — 

A  fair,  white  throne  is  our  Lady's, 

So  bright,  so  pure,  so  grand ; 
Hut  none,  I  ween,  with  more  joy  is  seen 

Than  that  in  the  Southern  land. 

No  jewels  adorn  her  image, 

Nor  satin  in  heaviest  fold  ; 
But  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  true  hearts  there 

Are  by  her  more  prized  than  gold. 

Bare  are  the  walls  of  the  chapel, 

So  poor  and  cold  and  small ; 
But  the  pure  hearts'  love  for  their  Queen  above 

Makes  them  more  rich  than  all. 

She  stands,  our  Queen,  surrounded 

By  all  that  is  sweet  and  true ; 
With  outstretched  hands,  'neath  the  gilded  bands, 

And  mantle  of  heavenly  blue. 

Chrysanthemums  white  as  the  lilies, 

And  ferns  with  graceful  bend, 
And  roses  red  with  bowed -down  head, 

Do  our  Lady's  court  attend. 

With  outstretched  hands,  then,  hasten 

And  ask  for  boons  most  rare ; 
For  our  loving  Queen,  with  gentle  mien, 

Has  gifts  enough  to  spare. 

She  pours  out  her  choicest  blessings, 

And  graces  our  souls  bedew ; 
While  she  sweetly  lingers  near  the  loving  fingers 

That  painted  her  mantle  blue. 


No  grace  that  God  gives  ever  fails  of  its 
effect  except  through  our  fault.  The  seed 
that  falls  upon  the  barren  sand  can  bear  no 
fruit ;  that  which  is  cast  upon  the  sea  cannot 
strike  a  root ;  that  which  falls  upon  a  mind 
which  is  like  the  troubled  sea,  or  upon  a  heart 
which  is  like  the  barren  sand,  will  bear  no 
spiritual  fruit.  Nevertheless,  the  grace  of  God 
in  itself  is  always  fruitful ;  it  never  fails  of  its 
effect,  unless  we  mar  it. — Cardinal  Manning. 


Episodes  of  Lourdee. 
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(CONCLUSION.) 
X. 

DURING  the  morning,  Macary,  looking 
through  the  window,  saw  the  figure  of  a 
priest  advancing  rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
the  Cathedral.  It  was  the  Abbe  Coux.  The 
happy  cabinet-maker  hurried  out;  but  the 
priest  had  already  passed  the  house  and  was 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  ahead. 

"  Good  morning,  Monsieur  1'Abbe! "  Macary 
shouted  after  him.  "The  Blessed  Virgin  has 
heard  you  and  me  too.  I  am  cured.  Come 
and  see." 

"  Very  well !  very  well ! "  replied  the  Abbe 
Coux,  who  either  did  not  understand  the  work- 
man, or  perhaps  feared  some  of  his  wicked 
jokes.  He  did  not  for  a  moment  think  that 
the  cure  of  an  incurable  malady,  which  had 
endured  for  more  than  thirty  years,  could  be 
effected  so  suddenly  in  one  evening.  "Very 
well!"  he  said;  "I  am  in  a  hurry."  And  he 
continued  on  his  way. 

Later  in  the  day  the  priest  passed  again 
before  the  workshop,  and  Macary  ran  out  to 
meet  him. 

"  Monsieur  1'Abbe,  I  called  out  to  you  this 
morning  that  I  was  cured.  But  I  understood 
well  that  you  did  not  believe  me.  It  is  true, 
nevertheless ;  and  you  can  prove  it  with  your 
own  eyes.  The  Blessed  Virgin  has  saved 
me." 

Macary's  tone  of  voice  excluded  all  idea 
of  raillery  or  falsehood.  The  priest  experi- 
enced a  feeling  of  terror: — the  supernatural 
had  passed  by  his  side  and  he  had  failed  to 
recognize  it. 

"  Is  it  possible ! "  he  cried,  growing  pale. 

They  entered  the  nearest  house,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  that  of  Macary's  sister,  where 
three  days  before  the  old  workman  had 
charged  the  Abbe  Coux  to  pray  for  him  at 
the  Rocks  of  Massabielle,  and  to  bring  him 
some  water  of  Lourdes. 
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On  hearing  the  words  of  Macary  and  the 
priest,  a  crowd  formed  in  the  street.  Several 
entered  with  them  into  the  house  of  Madame 
Bonafous.  Macary  showed  his  cured  limbs 
to  all.  The  varicose  veins  were  now  in  their 
normal  condition,  the  lumps  had  disappeared, 
and  the  wounds  were  all  healed. 

"And  now,  Monsieur  1'Abbe,"  said  the 
workman,  "  now  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  has 
cured  my  body,  the  soul  must  also  be  cured, 
and  you  will  be  my  physician." 

The  Divine  Hand  which  had  removed  the 
physical  evil  had  also  touched  the  heart,  and 
Fransois  Macary  was  a  new  man.  The  un- 
believer, the  blasphemer,  the  man  of  terrible 
oaths,  on  the  following  Sunday  arose  from 
the  midst  of  the  faithful  and  with  his  family 
approached  the  Holy  Table  to  receive  that 
God  whom  he  had  so  long  blasphemed.  His 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  joy  was  mani- 
fested upon  the  faces  of  all  present.  If  there 
is  more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  is 
converted  than  a  hundred  just  who  need  not 
penance,  this  joy  of  our  heavenly  Father  is 
also  felt  in  the  hearts  of  His  children  upon 
earth.  It  was  a  happy  day  for  the  people  of 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Alain. 

XI. 

The  report  of  this  great  event  soon  spread 
through  the  city  of  Lavaur  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  everywhere  produced  a  great 
sensation. 

Macary  went  to  visit  his  three  physicians. 
Nothing  could  equal  their  surprise  on  seeing 
him  cured.  The  malady,  they  considered,  was 
certainly  incurable;  it  dated  back  some  thirty 
years ;  no  medical  treatise  had  related  a  case 
like  it: — and  yet  Macary  was  there  before 
their  eyes  with  neither  ulcers  nor  varicose 
veins.  A  power  unknown  to  science,  and 
superior  to  nature,  had  removed  all.  Those 
numerous  and  enormous  varicose  bundles, 
those  monstrous  knots  which  had  so  deformed 
his  two  limbs,  had  all  disappeared,  and  noth- 
ing remained  except  one  very  small  knot  on 
the  right  limb.  And  this  slight  trace  of  his 
former  condition  remained  to  bear  witness  to 
a  malady  that  had  passed  away,  just  as  the 
dry  bed  of  a  torrent  testifies  to  all  eyes  the 
former  passage  of  the  waters. 


"  Decidedly,"  cried  Doctor  Segur,  after  a 
most  careful  examination,  "I  can  perceive 
but  a  slight  trace  of  those  enormous  varicose 
veins." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Doctor  Rossignol,  in 
his  turn :  "  the  accidents  have  suddenly  disap- 
peared, and  of  the  enormous  knots  there  re- 
mains but  this  very  little  one." 

"And  there  exists  not  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  engorgement"  said  Doctor  Bernet,  in 
astonishment.  "What  is  particularly  strik- 
ing is  that  the  bundles  of  varicose  veins  have 
entirely  disappeared,  and  in  their  place  the 
touch  reveals  little  hard  cords,  empty  of  blood 
and  rolling  under  the  fingers.  .  .  .  Now,  we 
know  that  Macary  was  attacked  by  a  chronic 
malady.  All  doctors  agree  on  this  point,  that 
varices  if  left  to  themselves  are  incurable ;  that 
they  are  rarely  cured  by  palliative  means,  and 
still  less  do  they  disappear  spontaneously.  .  .  . 
And  yet  here  is  a  radical  cure  effected  in  the 
space  of  one  night,  and  solely  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  water  of  Lourdes ! " 

"This  case  of  spontaneous  cure  appears 
still  more  surprising  to  me,"  declared  Doctor 
Segur,  "  from  the  fact  that  the  annals  of  science 
record  no  case  of  like  nature." 

"  It  must  be  confessed,"  said  Doctor  Ber- 
net, finally,  "that  no  author  mentions  a  case 
similar  or  analogous  to  this,  and  science  is  in- 
capable of  explaining  such  a  cure.  And  even 
though  some  details  of  the  fact  affirmed  by 
Macary  were  not  proved  by  authentic  testi- 
monies apart  from  his  own,  it  would  still  be 
a  most  extraordinary — nay,  a  supernatural 
fact." 

Such  was  the  textual  verdict  pronounced 
by  these  three  eminent  physicians,  one  after 
another,  in  the  name  of  human  science.  We 
have  copied  these  positive  and  formal  expres- 
sions word  for  word  from  their  written  declar- 
ations. At  the  end  of  the  volume  (Note  I  of 
the  Appendix)  we  reproduce  in  extenso  the 
certificates  of  these  three  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Medical  Faculty,  with  their  signa- 
tures entered  before  the  Mayor  and  the  Sub- 
Prefect. 

If  the  adversaries  of  the  supernatural  de- 
mand authentic  proofs  and  certificates  from 
men  of  science,  they  have  them  at  hand. 


The  Ave  Maria. 
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XII. 

Two  months  afterwards,  on  the  i8th  of 
September,  Macary  carried  to  the  Grotto  of 
Lourdes  as  an  cx-voto  his  bandage  apparatus, 
mute  witnesses  of  a  former  malady  divinely 
cured.  They  may  still  be  seen  there;  but 
gradually  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
injure  and  at  length  destroy  these  touching 
relics  that  remind  the  visitor  of  one  of  God's 
miracles.* 

At  Lourdes,  under  the  shadow  of  those 
Rocks  of  Massabielle  sanctified  by  the  pres- 
ence of  her  who  had  so  miraculously  suc- 
cored and  saved  him,  the  emotion  of  Macary 
was  very  great.  He  expressed  himself  to  us 
in  a  letter  which  is  before  us  as  we  write: 

"  I  fell  on  my  knees,"  he  says,  "  and  for 
ten  minutes  at  least  my  heart  was  so  moved 
that,  though  I  wished  to  pray,  I  could  not  ut- 
ter a  word.  Finally,  a  torrent  of  tears  came 
to  my  relief,  and  I  found  words  to  address 
an  act  of  thanksgiving  to  that  tender  Mother 
whom  I  seemed  to  see  before  me.  Sir,  I  shall 
never  forget  that  moment.  . .  .  Ah !  if  our  free- 
thinkers could  but  taste  a  little  of  the  happi- 
ness which  one  experiences  at  such  moments, 
they  would  very  soon  recognize  the  difference 
between  our  faith  and  their  doctrines." 

XIII. 

From  such  words  we  may  divine  that  the 
moral  change  in  the  man  was  not  less  won- 
derful than  the  physical.  From  that  day  his 
life  passed  between  work,  since  he  had  recov- 
ered his  strength,  and  prayer,  since  he  had 

*  We  may  be  permitted  here  to  express  our  regret 
that  precautions  are  not  taken  to  preserve  to  the  piety 
of  the  faithful  ex-votos  of  this  kind.  We  would  sug- 
gest that  such  as  are  perishable  be  enclosed  as  pre- 
cious objects  in  glass  vessels,  each  of  them  bearing 
an  inscription  to  mark  the  event,  the  date,  and  the 
person  cured.  In  this  way  every  one  could,  on  the 
one  hand,  verify  the  fact,  and,  on  the  other,  read  in 
the  "Annales  de  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes,"  or  other 
publications,  all  tho  details  of  the  miracle  of  which 
the  ex-voto  is  a  witness.  This  would  be  a  touchstone 
placed  in  the-  hands  <>t  t-.ich  one;  this  would  be  the 
mark  of  a  metal  of  which  the  public  would  know  the 
intrinsic  value ;  this  would  be  the  official  stamp  of  the 
coin  and  the  guarantee  of  authority.  What  an  ines- 
timable value  would  nut  such  an  authentication  give 
to  this  mass  of  anonymous  documents? 


again  found  faith.  Just  as  Saul  the  persecutor 
was  converted  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  so 
the  blasphemer  Macary  had  been  changed  by 
the  grace  of  God.  No  doubt  his  joy  at  be- 
ing freed  from  his  infirmity  was  vety  great; 
but  we,  after  having  seen  and  heard  him,  can 
testify  that  it  was  nothing  compared  to  his 
happiness  at  again  becoming  a  Christian. 

The  Gospel  speaks  of  the  joy  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  on  finding  the  lost  sheep;  but  it 
tells  us  nothing  of  the  intoxicating  delight  of 
the  sheep  itself  so  sweetly  brought  back  to 
the  fold;  nor  of  the  prodigal  child  embraced 
by  his  father;  nor  of  the  sinner  reconciled 
with  his  God.  This  delight,  this  filial  joy, 
this  interior  and  inexpressible  happiness,  the 
excellent  Fran£ois  Macary  tasted  in  all  its 
plenitude.  His  soul  was  henceforth  that  of 
an  apostle.  He  would  have  wished  to  con- 
vert the  whole  world,  and  to  bring  all  the 
members  of  the  great  human  family  to  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  Sovereign  Truth. 

After  his  cure,  he  never  ceased  returning 
thanks  to  God  and  giving  testimony  before 
men  of  the  heavenly  favor  of  which  he  had 
been  the  object.  Every  evening,  after  the 
work  of  the  day,  he  would  visit  the  church, 
there  to  pass  an  hour  before  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament. He  related  his  history  to  every  one 
that  came  to  see  him.  To  all  who  wrote  to 
him  he  responded  scrupulously,  giving  a 
clear,  exact  and  vivid  narration  of  this  great 
event  of  his  life. 

If  he  chanced  to  read  in  any  of  the  news- 
papers an  attack  upon  miracles,  this  brave 
workman  would  leave  his  plane  and  take  up 
the  pen  to  write  to  the  editor  a  circumstan- 
tial relation  of  what  had  happened  to  himself. 
Several  of  the  letters  thus  written  have  been 
sent  to  us,  and  we  have  drawn  largely  from 
them,  trying  to  infuse  into  our  own  story  the 
spirit  of  his  frank  and  manly  words.  One  of 
them  concludes  thus: 

".  .  .  .  From  that  moment  I  have  worn 
stockings  like  other  people.  I  have  not  seen 
the  slightest  inflammation,  not  felt  the  least 
pain;  and  yet  I  work  every  day  from  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  seven  at  night. 

"This  is  an  exact  account  of  the  wonder 
which  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  has  deigned  to 
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work  in  me,  and  I  give  it  to  you  under  oath, 
praying  you  to  publish  it,  to  make  it  known 
cvi-'rywhcre  as  you  may  think  fit.  Happy 
shall  I  be  if  I  learn  from  you  that  my  letter 
has  been  the  means  of  leading  back  one  in- 
fidel into  the  true  path.  As  for  me,  who 
never  prayed  before,  I  assure  you  that  I  am 
striving  to  redeem  the  time  lost;  and  I  shall 
never  cease  thanking  the  good  God  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  for  having  chosen  me  as  an 
instrument  for  the  manifestation  of  their  glory 
and  goodness.  Adieu.  Be  so  good  as  to 
remember  me  in  your  prayers,  and  believe 

me 

"  Your  brother  in  Jesus  Christ, 

"FRANCOIS  MACARY." 

XIV. 

The  following  year,  on  the  24th  of  June,  a 
procession  of  about  a  thousand  Christians — 
men  and  women,  priests  and  laics, — singing 
canticles,  followed  the  road  which  led  to  the 
Grotto  of  Lourdes.  These  pilgrims  remem- 
bered that  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  on  being 
invoked,  had  twice  delivered  their  city:  the 
first  time  from  a  plague  during  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  second  time  from  the  inva- 
sion of  the  enemy  in  the  sixteenth  century; 
and  a  magnificent  armorial  banner  at  the 
head  of  the  procession  recalled  by  two  dates 
this  tradition  of  their  ancestors.  But  between 
the  two  dates  of  the  past  was  one  entirely 
modern : 

JULY    19.    iS/I. 

It  was  the  date  of  the  supernatural  cure  which 
we  have  related.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
banner  was  inscribed  : 

TO   MARY   IMMACULATE. 
THE  GRATEFUL  CITY  OF   LAVAUR. 

The  man  who  carried  this  emblem  of  the 
gratitude  of  a  whole  people  was  Francois 
Macary.  Every  year  afterwards  he  made  a 
pilgrimage  of  thanksgiving  to  Lourdes. 

XV. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  1875,  he  paid 
his  customary  annual  visit  to  the  sanctuary 
of  his  Benefactress.  We  happened  to  be  in 
Lourdes  at  the  same  time,  and  Macary  came 
to  visit  us.  We  shall  never  forget  his  frank, 
open  countenance. 


"  Ah !  Monsieur,"  he  said  to  us,  "  I  have 

long  desired  to  know  you.   It  is  through  your 

book  that  I  was  led  to  obtain  my  two  cures." 

What  he  called  his  second  cure  was  that  of 

his  soul. 

With  these,  words  the  good  man  opened 
his  arms  and  gave  us  the  friendly  embrace 
and  the  fraternal  kiss  customary  among  the 
faithful  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Church. 

While  conversing  with  him,  and  carefully 
examining  his  limbs,  at  one  time  diseased,  we 
remarked  the  peculiar  character  of  his  phy- 
sical condition.  Since  his  miraculous  cure, 
which  had  taken  place  four  years  previously, 
Macary  had  been  free  not  only  from  relapse, 
but  from  any  oth'er  indisposition.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  Divine  Hand  was  henceforth  to  pre- 
serve this  man,  who  had  suffered  so  long, 
from  the  slightest  change  in  perfect  health. 
Spare,  active,  erect  and  strong,  his  appear- 
ance gave  the  idea  that  he  was  invulnerable. 
Though  subject  to  the  law  of  death,  he  ap- 
peared removed  from  the  accidents  of  sick- 
ness. He  was  like  a  soldier  clothed  in  a  coat 
of  mail,  upon  whose  breast  every  dart  falls 
harmless,  without  leaving  any  impression. 
A  violent  shock  may  overthrow  him,  but  no 
thrust  can  pierce  him. 

We  invited  him  to  sit  at  our  table  and  par- 
take of  our  repast ;  and  it  was  during  the 
meal  that  he  related  to  us  his  history,  with 
wonderful  animation  and  enthusiasm,  and  an 
emotion  which  communicated  itself  to  us.  The 
Cure  Peyramale  ;  the  Abbe  Pomian,  catechist 
of  Bernadette;  the  Abbe  Peyret,  curate  of 
Lourdes  and  now  cure  of  Aubaride;  M.  and 
Madame  Ernest  Hello  were  with  us,  and  all 
were  charmed  by  this  Christian,  picturesque 
and  graphic  recital. 

In  a  corner  of  the  dining-room  my  secre- 
tary was  seated  at  a  writing-desk. 

"What  is  that  young  man  doing  there?" 
said  Macary  to  me,  towards  the  end  of  dinner. 

"  He  is  a  stenographer.  He  writes  as  fast 
as  a  person  speaks.  He  has  taken  down  on 
paper  every  word  that  you  have  said." 

"  Oh — well !  I  have  nothing  to  take  back. 
From  beginning  to  end,  you  have  heard  noth- 
ing but  the  truth." 

He  accepted  our  hospitality  and  passed  a 
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few  days  with  us.  When  he  was  leaving,  I 
went  with  him  to  the  station  and  promised 
to  visit  him  at  Lavaur  during  the  following 
month,  on  my  way  to  Paris.  I  desired  to 
interrogate  still  further — to  penetrate  more 
deeply  into  the  heart  of  this  history,  and  the 
history  of  this  heart. 

Alas  !  man  proposes  and  God  disposes ! 

XVI. 

Two  weeks  afterwards  (Oct.  21,  1875,)  the 
city  of  Lavaur  was  in  mourning.  An  im- 
mense crowd  accompanied  to  the  tomb  the 
remains  of  the  most  loved  and  venerated 
workman  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Fran- 
c,ois  Macary  had  been  carried  off  suddenly 
by  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism.  No  suffering, 
no  sickness,  no  weariness  had  preceded  his 
sudden  death.  The  subject  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin's  favor  had  not  been  sick  :  he  had  sud- 
denly ceased  to  live  on  earth,  in  order  to 
enter  into  life  on  high.  He  died  cured. 

A  friendly  pen  writes  as  follows:  "Thus 
Lazarus  was  raised  to  life,  and  then  he  died. 
So  too  have  died,  after  a  few  years  passed 
upon  earth,  all  those  personages  of  whom  the 
Gospel  records  the  supernatural  cures  by  the 
hand  of  Jesus,  our  Saviour.  But  the  health 
and  the  life  to  which  they  had -been  restored 
manifested  before  the  world  the  power  of  the 
Lord.  Once  this  work  was  accomplished, 
God  permitted  them  to  die  like  other  men, 
and  to  enter  the  place  of  recompense."  * 

Therefore  it  is,  good  and  pious  Macary, 
that  I  cannot  see  you  again  here  below,  and 
keep  my  promise  to  visit  you.  Pray  to  God 
that  our  meeting  may  be  only  deferred,  and 
that  one  day,  with  those  whom  I  love,  we 
may  be  united  together  in  the  brilliant  light 
of  the  throne  of  God,  at  the  feet  of  her  whose 
history  I,  though  unworthy,  have  had  the  joy 
to  write,  and  whose  powerful  hand,  to  use 
your  own  words,  has  cured  you  twice,  f 

*  E.  Artus. 

f  The  miraculous  event  the  details  of  which  we 
have  related  has  furnished  the  subject  of  .one  of  the 
stained-glass  windows  of  the  Basilica  of  Lourdes, — 
that  of  the  Rosary  Chapel,  the  seventh  to  the  right 
on  entering.  Francois  Macary  is  represented  at  the 
moment  when  he  affirms  his  cure  by  the  water  of 
Lourdes.  On  a  table  by  his  side  is  the  Book  which 
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AN  EPISODE  OK  THE  SYRIAN  MASSACRE. 
BY  u.  B. 

CHAPTER  III. 
rPHE  rising  sun  had  scarcely  flashed  its 

1  golden  beams  over  the  summits  of  the 
mountains,  when  a  traveller  mounted  upon  an 
Arab  horse  of  excellent  breed,  but  evidently 
over-ridden,  crossed  the  spur  of  Anti-Libanus 
and  prepared  to  traverse  that  wonderful  plain 
in  the  middle  of  which  Damascus  rests  like  a 
diamond  set  in  velvet. 

It  was  the  Qth  of  July,  1860,  and  almost 
a  year  from  the  day  on  which  Nad-ji-eda  had 
related  to  her  friend  Gabrielle  the  events  re- 
counted in  the  preceding  chapter.  Our  horse- 
man before  entering  on  the  plain  halted  a  few 
seconds,  not  to  admire  the  view  before  him, 
but  to  take  its  bearing.  As  soon  as  this  was 
done,  he  turned  his  horse's  head  to  the  left, 
touching  the  noble  animal's  flanks  lightly 
with  the  spur.  "  Forward,  Djerid!  forward, 
my  brave  boy!  "  said  he. 

Djerid  neighed,  shook  his  flowing  mane, 
and  sprang  forward  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow. 
A  hard  gallop  it  was. 

"At  length,  Djerid!  "  cried  the  horseman, 
"we  are  near  Damascus.  One  more  effort, 
my  brave  steed,  and  you  have  done.  Sweet 
hay,  pure  water  and  clean  straw  await  you." 

Djerid  neighed  again  and  quickened  his 
flagging  speed.  But  it  was  only  for  a  mo- 
ment. His  limbs  staggered,  he  stumbled,  re- 
gained himself,  and  at  length  stood  suddenly 
still. 

"  Forward!  "  cried  the  rider. 

The  poor  brute  hung  down  its  head  and 
remained  immovable. 

"  Forward,  my  brave  companion !  "  cried 
the  rider;  "  let  it  not  be  said  that  you  have 


gave  him  faith.  On  the  upper  portion  of  the  window, 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  is  sending  forth  upon  the  work- 
man the  rays  of  grace.  Called  by  the  cries  of  hap- 
piness which  she  hears,  the  wife  of  the  cabinet-maker 
of  Lavaur  has  her  hands  clasped  in  thanksgiving  to 
God. 
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crossed  mountain  defile  and  arid  rocks  to  die 
upon  this  fertile  plain." 

Cheered  by  the  voice  of  its  rider,  the  noble 
beast  summoned  all  its  energy  for  a  final  ef- 
fort; but  it  was  too  much :  after  a  few  labored 
bounds  it  tottered,  regained  itself,  and  finally 
fell,  the  blood  streaming  from  its  nostrils. 

The  rider  had  foreseen  this  end,  and,  dis- 
engaging his  foot  from  the  stirrups,  stepped 
lightly  to  the  ground.  For  a  time  he  stood 
looking  down  upon  the  noble  animal  that 
had  borne  him  so  bravely.  Then  suddenly 
recollecting  himself,  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
girdle  and,  taking  aim,  discharged  it  behind 
the  dying  horse's  ear. 

"  He  was  an  old  friend,"  said  he,  "but  the 
life  of  three  persons  is  at  stake.  I  have  at 
least  shortened  his  pain." 

Thenceforward  our  traveller  continued  his 
course  on  foot,  hastening  along  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  with  hurried  steps,  unmindful  of 
the  heat  or  dust. 

About  ten  in  the  morning  he  reached  the 
nearest  house  of  the  suburbs  and  hastened  to 
knock  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Herbelin's  house. 

A  man  with  a  white  turban  opened  the 
door,  and,  seeing  our  traveller,  exclaimed, 
with  astonishment:  "  Mr.  Ferdinand!" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  guest,  as  he  sought 
to  pass  in:  "let  me  come  in,  Chalib." 

"Certainly,  Master;  come  in;  but  Master 
knows  undoubtedly  that  my  master  and  mis- 
tress are  not  here." 

1   "Not  in!"  exclaimed  Ferdinand.    "  I  shall 
find  them  in  the  bazaar?" 

"  No :  they  have  been  on  a  visit  to  a  friend 
some  days. 

"Far  from  here?" 

"  No,  not  very  far:  they  are  with  M.  Dravel 
at  his  country  house.    You  know  M.  Dravel? 
you  must  have  passed  his  house  if  you  came 
by  the  eastern  road  ;  close  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ferdinand,  speaking  to  him- 
self: "  it  is  perhaps  better  so;  it  will  be  some 
hours  of  fatigue  less  for  my  sister  and  for 
Gabrielle.  Chalib,"  he  said,  speaking  in  a 
loud  tone,  "  harness  me  a  horse." 

"  Will  you  not  take  some  food?  " 

"  No:  nothing.     I  am  in  a  hurry." 


"  But  you  must  be  fatigued." 

Ferdinand  made  a  gesture  of  impatience, 
as  he  sat  down  under  a  large  orange-tree,  and 
Chalib  hastened  to  the  stables.  Soon  he  re- 
turned, leading  a  magnificent  Arab,  fresh  and 
full  of  fire.  The  young  traveller,  as  he  hast- 
ened to  mount,  gave  Chalib  a  folded  paper 
on  which  he  had  written  a  few  words. 

"  Take  this,  Chalib,  to  M.  Just,  my  brother- 
in-law's  principal  partner;  lose  not  a  minute, 
and  take  care  to  give  it  into  his  own  hands. 
And,  Chalib,'  tell  me :  you  are  a  Druse,  are 
you  not?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  You  adore  Hackem?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Very  well — or  rather  very  ill, — but  that 
is  all  I  want  to  know." 

"  Young  master  is  crazy,"  said  Chalib,  as 
he  shut  the  door.  "  How  pained  my  mistress 
will  be  to  find  her  brother  in  such  a  state !  " 

Our  young  traveller,  brother  to  Mrs.  Her- 
belin,  was  a  distinguished  physician,  practis- 
ing at  Beirout.  He  was  an  orphan  and  with- 
out any  other  relation  than  his  sister,  and  it 
was  in  order  to  be  near  her  that  he  remained 
in  Syria.  Mr.  Herbelin  had  one  of  the  largest 
commercial  houses  in  Damascus;  and,  as  all 
his  goods  passed  through  Beirout,  he  had  a 
warehouse  under  the  care  of  his  brother-in- 
law. 

On  parting  from  Chalib,  all  dusty  and  tired 
as  he  was,  Ferdinand  retraced  his  way  to  the 
mountains  without  losing  a  moment.  The 
day  was  far  advanced  when  he  arrived  at  M. 
Dravel's  mansion. 

Mrs.  Herbelin  was  walking  with  her  hus^ 
band  under  the  lemon-trees  which  skirted 
the  property.  She  recognized  her  brother 
the  moment  she  saw  him,  and  exclaimed: 
"  What,  Ferdinand !  You  here !  What  a  hap- 
piness!  We  were  far  from  expecting  such  a 
pleasure." 

"  Do  not  rejoice  too  much,"  said  Ferdi- 
nand, in  a  grave  tone. 

"Why  this  grave  tone?"  asked  Mr.  Her- 
belin.   "  Have  we  not  reason  to  rejoice  to  see 
you  safe  and  sound  after  traversing  that  un- 
happy Lebanon,  which  is  one  huge  field  of 
carnage  and  murders?  " 
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"Are  the  massacres  still  continuing?"  in- 
terrupted Mrs.  Herbelin. 

"  Yes,  beyond  doubt,"  answered  Ferdinand. 
"They  slay  every  where;  all  Lebanon  is  on  fire; 
The  Holy  War,  as  they  call  it,  is  preached 
at  all  points.  The  ministers  of  Hackem  em- 
ulate the  zeal  of  the  imans  and  santons. 
Druse  and  Turk  join  hands  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  Maronites,  and  indeed 
of  all  that  is  Christian." 

"And  you  have  dared  to  cross  Lebanon  un- 
der such  circumstances?  " 

"  Yes,  in  order  to  warn  you  of  your  dan- 
ger." 

"  What !  here  ?  Let  us  return  immediately 
to  Damascus,  and  take  our  friends  with  us." 

"  But,  my  dear  sister,  it  is  at  Damascus 
that  danger  especially  exists." 

"  Oh,  no,  Ferdinand;  do  not  think  that," 
replied  Mr.  Herbelin.  "All  is  tranquil  in  the 
plain.  We  have  nothing  to  fear.  Achmet 
Pasha  watches  over  the  security  of  the  city, 
and  has  ordered  a  fresh  levy  in  order  to  de- 
fend it." 

"Ah,  alas!  it  is  this  security  which  will  be 
your  ruin.  Achmet  secretly  protects  the  as- 
sassins; he  will  soon  raise  the  mask.  The 
city  is  doomed.  To-morrow — perhaps  to- 
night— the  signal  for  slaughter  will  be  given. 
Why  should  they  spare  Damascus  when  in 
all  the  rest  of  Syria  they  burn,  pillage  and 
assassinate?  " 

"Then,  brother,  it  is  only  a  conjecture  you 
have  formed,  not  a  certainty  of  which  you 
are  in  possession?"  asked  Mrs.  Herbelin. 

"Unfortunately,  nothing  is  more  certain: 
I  am  exactly  informed." 

"  Since  the  day  when  the  Druses  burnt  Deir- 
el-Karam,  and  put  more  than  two  thousand 
Maronites  to  the  sword,  I  have  been  in  the 
service  of  the  brave  Joseph  Karam,  who  has 
gathered  a  small  army  around  him  in  the 
centre  of  the  mountains,  and  has  already 
rendered  great  service  to  our  cause.  I  am 
doubly  useful  to  him  as  soldier  and  doctor. 
Still,  as  soon  as  we  became  aware  that  Da- 
mascus was  threatened.  I  left  him  to  come 
to  you.  You  must  prepare  to  come  with  me 
without  delay.  A  caravan  of  fugitives  is  as- 
sembling about  two  leagues  from  here ;  they 


will  wait  for  us  until  to-night.  A  number  of 
Maronites  have  sought  Karam's  protection 
already.  He  has  placed  the  women  and 
children  in  a  narrow  valley  strongly  fortified 
by  the  heights  that  guard  it.  Five  hundred 
brave  men,  and  well  armed,  guard  the  defiles 
which  lead  to  it.  It  is  there  I  wish  to  see  the 
three  of  you.  But  where  indeed  is  the  tftird? 
Why  has  not  my  dear  Gabriel le  come  to 
greet  me?" 

"  Gabrielle,"  said  Mr.  Herbelin, "  is  at  school 
in  Damascus,  where  we  will  go  to  seek  her." 

Ferdinand  repressed  an  exclamation  of 
terror. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  with  an  assumed  indif- 
ference: "at  Damascus.  I  will  go  to  fetch 
her." 

"No:  not  you,"  replied  Mr.  Herbelin; 
"  you  are  overcome  with  fatigue.  Remain 
with  Sophia ;  help  her  to  get  ready  for  de- 
parture ;  warn  our  host  and  hostess ;  advise 
them  to  come  with  us;  meanwhile  I  will  go 
for  Gabrielle." 

"  God  grant  you  be  not  too  late ! "  said  Mrs. 
Herbelin. 

"When  I  arrived  at  Damascus  all  was 
quiet.  If  Chalib  had  only  told  me,  I  would 
have  gone  to  bring  her  with  me ;  but  he 
spoke  only  of  you,  and  I  came  away,  after 
having  written  a  few  lines  to  your  partner, 
Mr.  Just." 

"  If  Just  is  prepared,  he  will  save  Gabrielle," 
said  Mrs.  Herbelin. 

"We  will  save  all,"  said  Ferdinand,  in  a 
buoyant  tone.  "  Whatever  your  husband  says 
to  the  contrary',  I  shall  go  with  him  to  Da- 
mascus. It  is  not  perhaps  necessary,  but  you 
will  be  more  at  ease  if  I  go  with  him." 

"  If  you  are  coming,  then,  let  us  set  out 
immediately,"  said  Mr.  Herbelin. 

"  Yes :  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
My  sister  will  break  the  news  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dravel,  and  prevail  upon  them  to  join 
us.  Will  you  not  ?  " 

"  But  what  shall  I  say  to  them  ?  " 

"Tell  them  this.  The  only  means  of  safety 
now  is  in  flight.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
that  they  should  make  up  their  minds  to  set 
out  with  you  and  all  the  Christians  in  the 
neighborhood.  As  I  have  already  said,  a 
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caravan  awaits  you  at  Eycoub,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.  You  will  join  it  there,  and 
you  will  journey  with  it  to-night ;  and,  as  I 
know  all  the  places  where  it  will  camp,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  for  us  to  find  you  in  one  place 
or  another." 

"What  do  you  say,  brother?  Do  you 
think  that  I  am  going  to  fly  without  you, 
and  my  husband  and  my  child." 

"Alas!  Sophia,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  it  should  be  so.  You  cannot  stay  here." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  we  shall  not  return  by  this  route. 
When  we  leave  Damascus,  we  shall  go  to 
Lebanon  by  another  road." 

"  Then  let  me  go  with  you  to  the  city." 

"  Impossible !  You  would  only  delay  us, 
and  endanger  Gabrielle." 

She  began  to  sob,  and  Ferdinand,  in  an 
under-tone,  said  to  Mr.  Herbelin:  "She  must 
go ;  she  at  least  must  be  saved.  Use  your 
influence  with  her,  whilst  I  go  to  get  horses 
ready." 

A  few  moments  later  the  two  gentlemen 
were  in  the  saddle  and  at  full  gallop.  Neither 
broke  silence  for  some  time.  At  length  Fer- 
dinand asked :  "  Have  you  prevailed  upon 
my  sister  not  to  wait  for  us  ?  " 

"Yes:  but  not  without  difficulty." 

"  It  is  well.  She  at  least  shall  live, — at  least 
we  will  hope  so." 

"  It  is  the  second  time  you  have  said  that 
Sophia  alone  will  be  saved.  You  do  not 
think  that  Gabrielle  is  in  danger?" 

Ferdinand  did  not  reply. 

"What!  is  it  possible?"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Herbelin.  "  But  why  do  you  fear?  " 

"  I  fear  we  are  too  late.  I  did  not  wish  to 
say  so  in  the  presence  of  my  sister ;  but  Da- 
mascus is,  I  fear,  at  this  moment,  given  up  to 
fire  and  sword ;  our  poor  Gabrielle,  perhaps, 
is  no  more ;  and  we  ourselves  may  be  only 
seeking  death." 

Mr.  Herbelin  looked  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment. "  Then  why,"  he  asked,  "  did  you  come 
here.  Are  not  two  victims  enough  ?  Why 
did  you  not  remain  to  protect  your  sister?" 

"  Because  if  my  sister  does  as  she  has  been 
told,  she  is  safe  ;  and  I  wished  to  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  save  Gabrielle." 


"  You  have  written  to  Just  ?  " 

"  Yes :  to  warn  him  to  save  as  many  as 
possible." 

"Then  he  will  begin  by  putting  Gabrielle 
in  safety." 

"  Alas !  that  is  scarcely  possible.  I  told 
him  I  was  looking  after  that ;  all  the  time 
supposing  that  Gabrielle  was  with  you." 

Mr.  Herbelin  uttered  a  cry  of  despair. 

"There  is  yet  one  chance  for  Gabrielle," 
said  Ferdinand.  "  Has  she  not  powerful 
friends  at  Damascus?" 

"  I  do  not  know  one." 

"  Is  not  Amrou  at  Damascus, — Amrou,  the 
uncle  of  the  little  Arab  whom  Gabrielle  calls 
her  sister  ?  " 

"  He  is  dead." 

"  Dead  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  this  two  or  three  months  ;  but  not 
only  is  he  dead,  but,  worse  still,  the  fanatical 
Druse,  the  Arab's  father,  who  presided  at  the 
massacres  at  Deir-el-Kamar  and  Esbaya,  is 
at  Damascus  with  his  daughter.  They  live 
in  the  sumptuous  palace  of  the  deceased 
Amrou." 

"Then  all  is  lost.  This  ferocious  sheik, 
who  has  preached  The  Holy  War  in  every 
valley  of  the  mountains,  has  not  descended 
into  the  plains  for  nothing." 

CHAPTER   IV. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  twilight  cast  deep 
shadows  over  the  landscape.  On  the  terraced 
roof  of  Amrou's  house,  the  little  Nad-ji-eda 
sat.  She  was  pale  and  silent,  her  hands 
grasped  convulsively  the  cushions  on  which 
she  reclined ;  her  anxious  eyes  gazed  stead- 
fastly at  the  city.  All  through  the  suburbs  the 
excitement  was  extreme.  Numerous  bands 
of  sinister-looking  men  paraded  in  the  doubt- 
ful light,  looking  like  the  gouls  and  djinns 
of  Eastern  story.  Menacing  shouts  filled  the 
air,  mingled  with  cries  of  fear  and  prayers  of 
supplication.  Lurid  flames  shot  up  to  the 
sky  at  equal  distances,  and  clouds  of  smoke 
made  the  air  heavy.  Meanwhile,*and  in  spite 
of  all  this,  young  and  beautiful  girls  and 
beautiful  sultanas  reclined  and  chatted  upon 
the  flowery  terraces. 

When  the  tumult  on  the  streets  was  at  its 
height,  and  when  threats  and  the  cries  of 
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dying  men  became  loudest  and  most  fre- 
quent, these  elegant  dames  and  damsels  would 
stretch  over  the  stone  parapets  to  applaud 
the  slaughter  with  all  the  strength  of  their 
tiny  hands ;  and  when  dim  shadows  flitted 
along  the  neighboring  house-tops,  followed 
by  menacing  figures,  these  fair  arms,  covered 
with  pearls,  were  lifted  up  to  deride  the 
fugitives. 

Whilst  Nad-ji-eda,  paler  than  a  moonbeam, 
looked  tremblingly  on  this  horrid  spectacle, 
her  nurse,  who  had  ascended  to  the  terraced 
roof,  addressed  her:  "My  child,  you  ought 
to  descend  into  the  house :  such  spectacles 
as  these  are  not  for  young  and  innocent 
eyes." 

"Alas!  Sulema,"  replied  Nad-ji-eda,  turn- 
ing away  with  a  gesture  of  horror,  "  I  believe, 
in  truth,  I  shall  die.  It  is  not  blood  that  is 
coursing  through  my  veins:  it  is  a  fire  that 
burns  there.  What  has  happened  ?  What 
madness  has  seized  the  people  of  Damascus? 
Why  these  cries,  these  assassinations,  these 
incendiaries  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  will  of  Allah,  my  child,"  said 
Sulema, — who,  like  all  Mussulmans,  was  a 
fatalist. 

"Allah,  as  you  call  him, — God,  as  I  call 
Him, — will  surely  punish  such  crimes.  But 
tell  me,  is  it  not  nearly  over  ?  " 

"  It  is  over  some  time,  my  child  ;  and  it  is 
not  as  terrible  as  you  imagine.  They  have 
killed  a  few  Maronites,  burnt  a  few  houses  ; 
that  is  all." 

"  That  is  all.  Ah  !  if  that  were  indeed  all, 
it  would  be  all  too  much.  But  you  do  not 
tell  me  the  truth,  nurse ;  the  slaughter  has 
been  terrible,  and  I  fear  it  is  not  over  yet." 

"  It  is  over,  child  ;  it  is." 

"Whither,  then,  go  all  these  men  ?  " 

"Whither  do  they  go?  They  know  not, 
perhaps,  themselves.  In  every  tumult  there 
are  always  men  who  cry  out  more  than  they 
work, — who  are  indeed  lambs  in  tiger's 
skins.  But  come,  my  Nada;  as  there  is  a 
lull  in  the  storm,  why  remain  here  ?  why 
do  you  disobey  your  father,  who  charged 
you  to  shut  yourself  up  as  soon  as  the  moon 
arose  ?  " 

"  When  my  father  gave  me  that  command 


he  was  far  from  supposing  that  these  massa- 
cres, begun  at  mid-day,  would  continue  until 
nightfall. " 

"Perhaps  he  gave  it  because  he  foresaw 
that  they  would  continue  that  long." 

"  What !  How  !  My  father  know  it,  and 
do  nothing  to  prevent  it!  Oh,  that  is  ter- 
rible !  terrible  !  And  you  say  he  has  not  re- 
turned ?  " 

"Not  yet,  my  child." 

"  He  has  gone,  then,  to  join  the  Algerian 
Abd-el-Kader,  to  assist  him  to  defend  the 
Maronites." 

"  I  wish,  my  child,  I  could  let  you  think 
so.  But  it  is  not  true.  Your  father's  rank, 
his  title  as  minister  of  Hackem,  would  oblige 
him  to  fight  the  infidels." 

"Oh,  do  not  say  that,  nurse!  do  not  let 
me  think  such  a  horrid  thing  possible ! 
What !  a  barrier  of  dead  bodies  between  me 
and  my  father !  the  blood  of  innocent  men 
on  my  father's  hands !  You  judge  him  wrong- 
fully. Oh,  how  differently  my  grandfather 
Amrou  would  have  acted  !  " 

"Yes:  but  Amrou  shared  the  ideas  and 
prejudices,  and  almost  even  the  religion  of 
the  Franks, — unhappily  for  you  !" 

"  Why  unhappily  ?  " 

"  Because  the  education  he  has  given  you 
will  become  the  source  of  your  most  bitter 
sufferings." 

"Would  you  have  me  announce  the  false 
doctrine  of  the  impostor  Hackem ;  pretend 
to  be  inspired ;  make  poor,  ignorant  people 
mistake  the  utterances  of  folly  for  the  oracles 
of  a  prophet  ?  I  could  not  do  it.  nurse !  I 
could  not !" 

The  young  girl  stopped  suddenly. 

The  uproar  of  the  city  increased ;  armed 
bands  became  more  numerous  ;  the  impreca- 
tions were  more  violent,  and  the  cries  of  the 
victims  more  heart-rending.  On  all  sides 
flames  and  smoke  leaped  towards  the  sky. 
From  the  height  of  the  minarets  came  the 
voice  of  the  Imans  applauding  the  crowd. 

Nad-ji-eda  sprang  from  her  cushions. 
"Nurse!"  she  cried,  "did  you  hear  that? 

"What,  my  child?" 

"Some  one  called  me." 
uled  you?    What  foil* 
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"  Yes,  yes:  I  assure  you  it  was  so.  A  sweet 
voice  twice  pronounced  my  name." 

"You  dream,  child.  Nor  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at.  Go,  I  pray,  and  sleep." 

"Sleep I  no,  no:  that  must  not  be.  We 
must  watch  rather,  and  ask  the  Master  of 
life  to  help  with  His  grace  those  who  are 
going  to  die." 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  stay  on  this  terrace 
in  order  to  pray.  Come  into  the  house ;  we 
will  take  our  tesbors  (beads)  of  perfumed 
amber,  on  each  grain  of  which  we  will  invoke 
one  of  the  ninety-nine  names  of  Allah  ;  or,  if 
you  prefer  it,  we  will  read  a  chapter  of  the 
Koran." 

As  a  protest  against  this,  Nad-ji-eda  shook 
her  tiny  brown  hands  until  the  interlaced 
sequins,  which  served  for  bracelets,  shook 
together  with  a  silvery  sound. 

"  Never — never  again,"  she  said,  "  shall 
these  fingers  touch  the  grains  of  the  tesbor ! 
Never  again  shall  the  lips  of  Nad-ji-eda  in- 
voke the  Most  High  under  the  name  of 
Allah!  Never  again  shall  her  eyes  read  the 
lying  sentences  of  the  impostor's  book  !  " 

Sulema  regarded  her  in  silence.  "What 
do- you  believe  in,  then,  if  you  equally  reject 
the  doctrines  of  Hackem  and  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  ?  " 

The  young  girl  rose  with  an  air  of  quiet 
majesty,  and,  placing  both  hands  upon  her 
nurse's  arm,  exclaimed,  in  a  firm  and  strong 
voice :  "  I  believe  in  the  Divinity  of  Jesus 
and  the  sanctity  of  His  Virgin  Mother." 

"Jesus  and  Mary!  the  faith  of  the  Catho- 
lics !  Allah  protect  us  both  !  the  poor  child 
is  lost !  "  murmured  the  good  woman,  as  she 
withdrew  her  arm.  "  Your  father,  child  !  your 
dreaded  father !  what  will  he  say  ?  " 

"He  will  have  to  take  it  in  good  part," 
answefed  the  young  girl,  in  a  tone  of  indiffer- 
ence she  little  felt. 

"  He  will  have  to  take  it  in  good  part ! " 
cried  the  nurse,  with  vehemence;  "do  not 
count  on  it  for  a  moment.  If  you  resist  him 
— if  you  deny  his  god,  he  will  trample  you 
under  his  feet  without  pity  or  remorse." 

The  young  girl  threw  herself  back  upon 
her  cushions,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  Sulema,  after  contemplating  her  for 


some  moments  with  an  air  of  compassion, 
tried  to  persuade  her  to  enter  the  house. 

"No,  no,"  answered  the  child:  "I  must 
remain  here  to  the  end." 

"  But  again  I  tell  you  it  is  finished ;  see, 
the  streets  are  almost  deserted." 

"  Because  the  crowd  has  gone  in  some 
other  direction.  Listen." 

"  I  hear  only  the  howling  of  the  jackal." 

"You  are  mistaken,  nurse.  Those  sounds 
are  cries  of  human  grief.  And  if  you  doubt 
it  look  there,"  said  she,  averting  her  eyes  as 
she  pointed  below. 

In  the  street,  in  front  of  Amrou's  house,  a 
Druse,  enveloped  in  his  machlah,  and  with 
his  face  half  concealed  by  his  turban,  had 
just  plunged  his  dagger  into  the  breast  of  a 
young  man  dressed  in  European  costume, 
who  had  fallen  under  the  blow,  but  who  still 
lived.  "  Twenty-two ! "  muttered  the  assassin, 
as  he  cut  a  notch  on  his  yatagan. 

Nad-ji-eda  sprang  to  her  feet,  uttered  a 
cry  of  terror,  and,  beating  the  air  with  her 
arms,  shrank  back  to  the  other  extremity  of 
the  terrace,  where  she  remained  motionless, 
seeing  nothing,  and  hearing  nothing. 

Before  leaving,  the  Druse  stooped  over  the 
murdered  man  to  be  sure  that  he  was  dead, 
or  that  at  least  his  wound  was  mortal.  By  a 
rapid  motion  the  wounded  man  seized  a 
pistol  from  the  murderer's  girdle,  and  pointed 
it  at  the  murderer's  heart.  Without,  however, 
drawing  the  trigger,  he  returned  it,  saying : 
"  Your  life  is  in  my  power  in  return  for  my 
own ;  but  I  spare  you  and  forgive  you,  in 
order  that  the  God  before  whom  I  am  about 
to  appear  may  forgive  me  and  grant  me 
grace  and  mercy." 

The  Druse  discharged  the  pistol  at  a  man 
who  was  gliding  stealthily  past,  and  who  fell 
dead.  "Twenty-three !"  said  he.  "You  were 
right:  the  weapon  was  good,  and  you  might 
have  killed  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under 
any  obligation  to  you,  and  am,  therefore, 
ready  to  render  you  a  service  in-  return.  If 
there  is  in  the  city  any  one  in  whom  you 
take  an  interest,  tell  me  his  name  and  I  will 
do  all  I  can  to  save  him." 

"Are  you  in  earnest  ?  "  asked  the  wounded 
man. 
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"The  Druse  shrugged  his  sliouldcrs  and 
prepared  to  depart,  when  the  dying  man, 
seizing  his  machlah,  uttered  a  few  words  in  a 
choked  voice. 

"Very  well,"  replied  the  murderer,  as  he 
departed. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


Maria  Oaetana  Agneei. 


BV  B.  s. 


THP".  1 8th  century  can  boast  of  a  brilliant 
galaxy  of  heroic  and  learned  women.  The 
stormy  days  of  the  French  Revolution  brought 
to  light  many  a  hidden  gem,  which  gleamed 
all  the  more  brightly  in  the  ensanguined  set- 
ting of  the  guillotine ;  while  the  names  of 
the  heroines  of  the  First  Napoleonic  Empire 
are  familiar  as  household  words.  Less  known, 
but  not  less  worthy  to  be  known,  was  the 
subject  of  the  present  sketch ;  for  to  her  ex- 
traordinary abilities  she  added  every  wom- 
anly grace  and  a  sincere  piety. 

Maria  Gaetana  Agnesi  was  born  in  Milan, 
in  the  year  1718,  of  wealthy  parents;  and, 
carefully  aducated  as  she  was,  her  precocious 
talent  soon  attracted  attention.  At  the  age 
of  five  she  spoke  and  wrote  French  perfectly, 
as  well  as  her  native  Italian.  Assisting  by 
accident  at  one  of  her  brother's  Latin  classes, 
she  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  learn  that 
beautiful  language,  and  at  nine  years  of  age 
wrote  it  with  ease  and  perfect  correctness.  At 
eleven  she  began  Greek,  in  which  she  at- 
tained such  proficiency  that  she  not  only  read 
and  translated  it,  but  spoke  it  fluently.  Ger- 
man, Spanish  and  Hebrew  were  mastered  in 
rapid  succession,  and  followed  by  eloquence 
and  philosophy,  in  which  she  soon  excelled. 
Her  father,  who  studied  with  vigilant  care 
to  develop  his  daughter's  wonderful  talents, 
soon  recognized  in  her  great  subtlety  of  mind, 
with  profound  depth  of  thought  and  acute 
reasoning  powers.  He  therefore  had  her  in- 
structed in  mathematics.  Such  was  her  prog- 
ress that  in  a  short  time  she  was  able  to 
sustain  public  examinations,  defend  theses, 
and  defeat  all  her  adversaries.  The  learned 
flocked  from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  this  strange 


spectacle  of  a  young  girl  not  yet  twenty-two 
years  of  age  who,  like  another  St.  Catharine, 
silenced  by  the  wisdom  of  her  replies  men 
grown  old  in  study. 

Like  the  virgin  Saint  of  Alexandria,  Maria 
Gaetana  sought  not  human  applause;  obedi- 
ence to  her  father's  will  alone  impelled  her 
to  these  public  displays,  from  which  she 
shrank  with  unfeigned  reluctance  ;  and  while 
all  that  this  world  possesses  most  tempting, 
most  alluring,  most  coveted — riches,  honors, 
praises,  devoted  love,  high  rank,  unbounded 
influence, — were  laid  at  her  feet,  she  had  but 
one  desire :  to  consecrate  herself  to  God  in 
religion.  This  young  Italian  maiden  was 
endowed  with  too  noble  a  heart,  too  lofty  an 
intellect,  to  rest  on  the  transitory  glories  of 
earth ;  those  gifts  which  might  have  proved 
so  fatal,  were  safeguarded  by  an  enlightened 
piety  and  a  vivid  perception  of  the  nothing- 
ness of  all  save  the  Eternal. 

One  might  fancy  that  the  young  professora 
had  quite  enough  to  do  to  pursue  studies  so 
far  above  the  ordinary  attainments  of  her  sex, 
and  few  would  think  of  demanding  from  her 
domestic  abilities.  But  Maria  Gaetana  was 
as  much  at  her  ease  in  the  discharge  of  every 
domestic  duty  as  in  the  collegiate  halls  of 
her  native  city.  She  never  forgot  that  a 
woman's  sphere  is  home.  Her  mother  died 
when  she  was  fourteen,  and  her  father  did 
not  hesitate  to  confide  the  charge  of  his  nu- 
merous household  to  Gaetana,  who,  though 
a  child  in  years,  by  her  admirable  manage- 
ment justified  his  confidence  in  her. 

When  she  at  length  found  courage  to  make 
known  to  her  father  her  desire  of  becoming 
a  nun,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and 
declared  he  would  never  give  his  consent  to 
this  separation.  The  pious  child  consulted 
her  director,  who,  seeing  her  position  as  a 
second  mother  over  her  father's  numerous 
family,  and  the  wisdom  with  which  she  gov- 
erned it,  told  her  that  the  will  of  God  evi- 
dently was  that  she  should  serve  Him  in  the 
world  in  the  discharge  of  her  filial  and  do- 
mestic duties.  Maria  Gaetana  yielded,  but 
stipulated  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  lead 
a  retired  life  in  the  bosom  of  her  family,  and 
never  again  be  asked  to  display  her  talents 
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in  public.  Her  father  consented.  She  was 
thenceforward  left  unmolested  in  her  retire- 
ment; and  thus  her  life  glided  on  calmly, 
only  saddened  by  the  death  of  some  of  her 
brothers,  until  the  year  1752,  when  she  had 
to  endure  the  greatest  sorrow  of  her  life, — 
the  death  of  her  beloved  father.  She  bore  it 
with  Christian  fortitude  and  resignation,  look- 
ing forward  to  the  eternal  reunion;  but  none 
the  less  did  she  feel  it  keenly,  and  to  fill  the 
void  in  her  heart  she  opened  it  to  all  the  poor 
and  afflicted.  Besides  visiting  the  sick  in 
their  homes  and  in  the  hospitals,  she  fitted 
up  some  rooms  in  her  late  father's  house  for 
those  who  required  more  constant  care;  and, 
her  income  not  sufficing  for  her  inexhaustible 
charity,  she  sold  her  jewels,  employing  the 
considerable  sum  thus  obtained  in  solacing 
the  poor  and  needy.  Finally,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five  she  took  up  her  abode  entirely  in 
the  Hospital  of  the  Aged  Poor,  in  order  that 
day  and  night  she  might  be  at  their  service ; 
and  there  she  expired  in  her  eighty-second 
year,  to  the  universal  regret  of  her  fellow-cit- 
izens. 

Such  a  life  needs  no  comment.  Only  in  that 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  to  which  we  have  the 
happiness  to  belong,  is  it  possible ;  for  there 
only  the  example  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin, 
Sedes  Sapientice,  is  placed  before  the  youthful 
student ;  and  the  pride  of  human  intellect  is 
humbled  before  that  modest  Virgin-Mother, 
who  was  the  model  ever  present  to  the  mind 
of  Maria  Gaetana  Agnesi.  May  she  be  equally 
so  to  that  of  every  young  girl  who  reads  this 
brief  sketch  of  Maria  Gaetana's  long  and  beau- 
tiful life. 

— *  *  * — 

Catholic  Notes. 


All  who  love  the  Holy  Rosary — and  what  Cath- 
olic does  not? — will  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  Holy 
Father  has  decided,  at  the  petition  of  the  Superior- 
General  of  the  Dominicans,  to  add  to  the  Litany 
of  Loreto  the  invocation  Regina  Sanctissimi  Ro- 
sarii,  ora  pro  nobis, — Queen  of  the  Most  Holy 
Rosary,  pray  for  us. 

A  solemn  Mass  of  Requiem  was  celebrated  in 
Rome,  last  month,  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Eusta- 
chio,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  late  Com- 


mendatore  Moroni.  At  the  foot  of  the  cata- 
falque, in  compliance  with  the  express  desire 
of  the  deceased,  was  affixed  a  volume  of  his 
celebrated  "Ecclesiastical  Dictionary,"  open  at 
the  article  which  treats  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  and  encircled  by  a 
garland  of  laurel,  a  symbol  of  that  no  doubt  pre- 
pared by  that  tender  Mother  for  her  devoted  pan- 
egyrist, in  accordance  with  the  promise,  "They 
that  explain  me  shall  have  life  everlasting."  The 
church  was  thronged  by  dignitaries  of  high  eccle- 
siastical rank,  by  members  of  the  Roman  patri- 
ciate, and  by  deputations  from  the  various  Roman 
scientific  and  academic  societies  of  which  the 
deceased  had  been  a  member  during  life. 


It  is  stated  on  excellent  authority  that  the  Holy 
Father  has  made  known  his  intention  of  soon 
writing  an  Encyclical  on  Freemasonry. 


Mrs.  Power  Lalor  has  written  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  £3  13.?.  \\d.  contributed  by  sub- 
scribers of  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  to  the  Donegal 
Children's  Fund.  "The  generous  donors,"  she 
says,  "  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Donegal  is  now 
in  a  very  different  position  from  this  time  last  year. 
The  good  seed  provided  by  Bishop  Logue,  aided 
by  the  Society  of  Friends  and  the  Children's  Fund, 
has  produced  an  abundant  harvest.  ...  I  stayed 
with  the  Bishop  for  a  few  days  a  fortnight  ago,  and 
was  delighted  with  the  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people.  They  are  a  fine,  independent, 
self-reliant  race,  and  I  trust  will  never  again  be 
obliged  to  see  their  children  fed  by  charity.  They 
are  most  grateful  to  all  that  helped  them  in  their 
hour  of  need." 

Not  long  since,  a  Polish  peasant  named  Joseph 
Lewandowski  made  a  pilgrimage  on  foot  from  the 
village  where  he  lived,  sixty  leagues  to  the  north 
of  Warsaw,  to  Rome,  to  visit  the  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ.  His  journey  lasted  three  months.  The 
Holy  Father  received  him  with  special  affection, 
and  at  his  departure  presented  him  with  two  med- 
als, as  memorials  of  his  pilgrimage. 


The  Herald  des  Glaubens  publishes  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  private  letter  from  Baden : 

"Once  more  I  have  beheld  how  mighty  is  the  arm 
of  God  in  His  holy  Catholic  Church,  "and  I  pity  the 
poor  misguided  Protestants  and  unbelievers  who  deny 
the  miracles  of  our  times.  I  joined  a  party  of  some 
125  persons  from  Baden  and  the  Rheinpfalz  in  the 
yearly  pilgrimage  from  Strasburg  to  Lourdes.  I  will 
mention  only  the  miraculous  cures  that  I  witnessed 
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in  our  own  immediate  circle.  I  could  only  speak 
from  hearsay  of  those  that  took  place  amongst  the 
15,000  other  pilgrims,  and  I  therefore  confine  myself 
to  what  I  have  seen.  A  priest  of  sixty-eight  years  of 
age  from  our  neighborhood,  blind  for  seven  years, 
came  back  seeing  as  well  as  ever;  two  possessed 
persons,  who  were  terrible  to  look  upon,  were  deliv- 
ered from  their  sad  condition ;  a  girl  that  was  com- 
pletely paralyzed  is  now  strong  and  well ;  another, 
both  of  whose  feet  were  powerless,  left  her  crutches 
at  Lourdes,  and  moves  around  now  as  lively  and 
strong  as  can  be ;  a  woman  suffering  from  consump- 
tion, who  was  carried  to  Lourdes  on  a  bed,  is  perfectly 
restored  to  health;  another  woman  of  forty-seven 
years  of  age,  who  was  deaf  and  dumb  since  her 
seventh  year,  hears  and  speaks  distinctly  and  cor- 
rectly ;  the  daughter  of  an  inn-keeper  of  Speier  had 
her  right  arm  stiff  and  crippled  since  her  childhood. 
She. sat  beside  me  at  table  in  Lourdes,  and  could  use 
only  her  left  hand ;  half  an  hour  later  her  right  arm 
was  as  strong  and  free  as  the  other.  Many  were  im- 
proved in  various  ways,  of  whom  1  am  one." 

What  Catholic  can  refrain  from  praising  God 
for  belonging  to  a  Church  which  even  at  the 
present  day  proves  her  divine  mission  by  such 
wonders?  To  unbelievers  may  be  addressed  the 
words:  "They  have  eyes  and  see  not.  They 
have  ears  and  hear  not."  (Ps.  cxiii,  6.) 


The  remains  of  a  Saxon  church  have  been  discov- 
ered in  Peterboro,  England.  As  the  workmen  en- 
gaged in  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral  were  dig- 
ging for  the  purpose  of  laying  foundations  for  the 
piers,  they  came  against  masonry,  which  clearly 
indicates  the  presence  of  some  building  in  former 
times.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  a  Saxon 
monastery  which  was  built  on  that  spot  in  the  year 
655,  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  870.  The  stones 
still  bear  the  traces  of  having  been  exposed  to  fire. 
A  Saxon  sarcophagus  was  also  exposed. 


The  death  is  announced  of  the  Very  Rev.  James 
Rolando,  C.  M.,  President  of  St.  Vincent's  Sem- 
inary, Germantown,  Pa.  The  deceased  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Mission,  in  which  he  held  various  offices  of 
honor  and  trust  both  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
He  was  born  in  Genoa,  but  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  useful  and  holy  life  in  the  United  States. 
His  death  will  be  deeply  mourned,  not  only  by  the 
members  of  his  order,  but  by  all  who  knew  him. 

May  he  rest  in  peace ! 


It  is  with  sincere  regret  we  chronicle  the  death 
of  the  venerable  Prof.  John  Christian  Shaad,  an 
old  and  highly  respct  ted  citizen  of  Washington, 


D.  C.,  where  he  had  been  a  teacher  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  man  that  had  hosts  of  friends, 
and  of  whom  every  one  sjxjke  well,  admiring  his 
probity  and  consistent  Christian  life.  Prof.  Shaad 
was  a  native  of  Switzerland  and  formerly  a  Cal- 
vinist.  In  early  life  he  studied  for  the  ministry 
of  that  sect. 

May  he  rest  in  peace ! 


New  Publications. 


THE  LIKE  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER.  Compiled  from 
Reliable  Sources.  By  the  Rev.  William  Stang. 
New  York  &  Cincinnati :  Frederick  Pustct  &  Co. 
1 12  pages.  Price,  25  cents. 

This  little  book  seems  to  have  been  carefully 
compiled  from  a  number  of  works  in  the  German 
language  treating  of  Luther,  and  to  which  the  large 
mass  of  English  readers  have  not  access.  It  will 
therefore  be  found  useful  by  those  who  wish  to 
know  who  Luther  really  was,  the  motives  which 
actuated  him  in  breaking  from  the  Church,  and 
the  nature  of  his  so-called  "  reform."  The  works 
chiefly  consulted  in  its  compilation  are  the  Church 
Histories  of  Dr.  Alzogand  Cardinal  Hergenrother, 
and  the  "History  of  the  German  People"  by 
Professor  Janssen,  which  an  impartial  Protestant 
critic  says  is  characterized  by  a  "  profound  erudi- 
tion, a  far-reaching  view  over  several  scientific 
branches,  a  rich  and  varied  originality,  an  extraor- 
dinary talent  for  skilful  transitions,  a  vigorous 
style,"  and  whose  "  fundamental  tone  is  strongly 
religious  and  patriotic."  Numerous  quotations 
are  made  from  Luther's  own  works  in  support  of 
the  assertions  made  against  him. 

HOLY  LIVES;  OR,  STORIES  OK  THE  BLESSED. 
From  Approved  Sources.  Thos.  B.  Noonan  &  Co., 
Publishers,  21  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  is  a  very  attractive-looking  little  volume. 
What  a  pleasant  surprise  on  opening  it  to  find 
that  many  of  the  names  of  these  servants  of  God 
are  quite  familiar,  having  been  proposed  in  our 
own  day  by  Holy  Mother  Church  for  the  venera- 
tion and  imitation  of  her  children !  Here  we  have 
men  and  women  of  all  conditions  of  life  sanctify- 
ing themselves,  and  teaching  by  the  best  of  all 
means — example — the  way  to  heaven.  In  another 
edition,  which  we  hope  will  soon  be  demanded, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Benedict  Joseph 
Labre  is  now  a  canonized  saint;  also  that  the 
"  Cure  of  Ars,"  and  we  think  also  M.  Olier,  have 
both  been  declared  Venerable. 
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Obituary. 

MRS.  M.  I..  KEARNEY. 

In  the  death  of  Mrs.  M.  L.  Kearney,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  which  occurred  on  the  3d  ult., 
after  sixteen  years  of  suffering,  borne  with  edify- 
ing patience  and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will, 
the  poor,  the  orphan  and  the  -distressed  have  lost 
a  friend  whom  they  cannot  soon  forget.  She  was 
a  convert  to  the  Faith,  and  her  life  was  ever  in 
keeping  with  its  precepts — a  reproach  to  luke-warm 
Catholics,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  to  those  groping  in 
the  darkness  of  untruth.  Mrs.  Kearney,  it  is  said, 
did  more,  invalid  though  she  was,  for  suffering  hu- 
manity and  to  advance  every  Catholic  interest  in 
Ann  Arbor  than  any  one  in  the  city.  She  was  the 
right  arm  of  her  pastor,  and  performed  many  a 
good  deed  where  she  was  never  seen  or  known.  A 
warm  friend  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  we  commend 
her  to  the  fervent  prayers  of  all  our  readers. 


MRS.  SARAH    P.  HOLAHAN. 


This  estimable  lady,  deceased  on  the  iyth  ult., 
was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Paschall,  and  a 
granddaughter  of  John  Hart,  the  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  She  married  a  son 
of  the  late  Amos  Holahan,  and  after  her  marriage 
became  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  Church.  From 
that  time  her  name  became  a  synonym  for  the 
most  unaffected  piety  and  the  sincerest,  most  wide- 
spread charity.  Many  a  young  priest  on  his  first 
mission  has  known  her  motherly  counsel  and 
pecuniary  assistance.  Many  a  church  and  elee- 
mosynary institution  has  felt  her  aid  in  time  of 
need.  Many  of  the  suffering  poor  of  Christ  have 
experienced  the  blessedness  of  her  kindly  minis- 
trations ;  but  better  if  aught  than  all  of  these  was 
the  gentle,  unostentatious  gracefulness  with  which 
she  wore  the  garb  of  Christian  holiness,  and  that 
law  of  clemency  which  was  ever  on  her  tongue, 
bespeaking  not  only  the  real  humility  of  her  soul, 
but  that  higher,  expansive  charity  of  the  heart, 
without  which  even  the  best  of  good  words  are  vain. 

Mrs.  Holahan  was  a  widow  for  many  years,  and 
in  the  wonderfully  patient  endurance  of  many 
bitter  trials  supplemented  unto  perfection  the 
work  of  divine  grace  in  her  soul.  She  leaves  six 
children  surviving  to  call  her  blessed,  three  sons 
and  three  daughters,  two  of  the  latter  being  nuns, 
— Sister  M.  Philomena,  of  the  Visitation  Convent, 
Baltimore,  and  Sister  M.  Cyril,  of  the  Holy  Child- 
hood, Sharon  Hill,  Pa.  C.  H.  A.  F. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace. 


youth's  Department. 


Conquer  Thyself. 


A    STORY    OF    THE    GRANDE    CHAKTREUSK. 


I. 

YOUTH  who  had  attained  the 
middle  of  his  fifteenth  summer 
trudged  along  wearily  up  the 
steep  road  that  leads  to  the 
snow-crowned  heights  of  the  Alps 
of  Isere.  He  paused  rather  sud- 
denly, and,  bending  over  the  margin 
£•  of  a  fissure  in  the  channelled  hill- 
side, contemplated  its  seemingly  bottomless 
depth.  As  if  appalled  at  the  aspect,  he  drew 
back  and  wiped  large  drops  of  perspiration 
from  his  forehead.  Taking  a  more  leisurely 
survey  of  the  spot,  his  eye  was  attracted  by  a 
small  white  marble  monument,  and  advancing 
to  it  he  read, 


HERE  LADY  HARRIET    H- 


-,  HAVING    DROPPED  HER 
PARASOL    OVER    THE   BRINK    OF   THE   ABYSS, 
AND,   STOOPING  TO    RECOVER    IT,    FELL 
TO  THE   BOTTOM,  AND   PERISHED. 

Our  young  traveller  was  led  into  a  train  of 
serious  reflection  by  the  perusal  of  the  sad 
memorial  of  an  incident  well  known  to  ex- 
cursionists to  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  but  of 
which  he  had  never  heard  before.  He  took 
his  alpenstock  (to  which  was  tied  a  goodly 
bundle  of  various  articles)  from  his  shoulder 
and  laid  it  on  the  ground,  taking  a  seat  on 
an  inviting  stump  of  a  gigantic  pine.  There 
he  sat  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour;  then, 
looking  at  the  sun,  which  he  knew  would  set 
sooner  to  the  dwellers  on  the  lofty  Alpine 
summits,  he  arose. 

Leisurely  replacing  his  staff  and  bundle  on 
his  shoulder,  our  young  wanderer  marched 
onward  with  an  air  of  serious  thought,  in- 
wardly resolving  to  reach  the  monastery  of 
the  Grande  Chartreuse  by  nightfall  and  there 
request  hospitality.  While  he  continues  his 
lonely  walk  we  will  give  a  few  particulars  of 
his  short  history. 

Alfred  Caffarel  was  the  elder  son  of  a 
highly  respectable  and  skilful  gardener,  who 
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had  been  from  early  boyhood  the  valued  do- 
mestic of  the  Marquis  de  St.  Eynard.  The 
worthy  gardener  had  married  a  little  late  in 
life,  and  but  two  sons  and  one  daughter 
blessed  his  humble  household.  His  wife  was 
naturally  of  an  easy  temper,  and  that  charac- 
teristic, joined  to  feeble  health,  disposed  her 
sometimes  to  sacrifice  duty  at  the  shrine  of 
peace.  Alfred  being  their  eldest  child,  and 
during  several  years  the  only  one,  had  been 
spoiled  by  his  over-indulgent  mother,  and 
also  by  the  benevolent  Marchioness  de  St. 
Eynard,  her  daughters,  and  the  kind  inmates 
of  the  chateau  generally.  Bright  and  winning 
in  his  childhood,  he  was  often  admired  for 
his  clever  sayings  and  his  genteel  manners ; 
and  the  little  fellow  received  many  a  recom- 
pense for  reciting  well  the  Catechism  and  ru- 
diments of  sacred  history.  Thus  he  became 
the  frequent  recipient  of  toys  and  rare  dain- 
ties quite  unusual  to  a  boy  in  his  station. 
His  father,  blinded  by  the  caresses  lavished 
upon  his  little  son,  allowed  him  much  free- 
dom ;  he  was  permitted  to  range  the  exten- 
sive orchards  at  will  and  gather  the  choicest 
fruits  without  reproof,  and  even  to  enter  the 
greenhouses  and  cull  whatever  flower  struck 
his  fancy.  Our  indulged  favorite  as  he  grew 
older  became  selfish  and  unscrupulous. 

As  years  rolled  on,  those  liberties,  which 
had  seemed  to  be  mere  freaks  of  child- 
hood, could  no  longer  be  tolerated.  The 
Marquis  considered  the  gardener's  son  very 
bold,  and  therefore  very  disagreeable ;  the 
Marchioness  saw  in  him,  with  pain,  indications 
of  a  reckless  disposition.  In  vain  his  father 
threatened,  Alfred  would  continue  his  cus- 
toms. To  punish  him,  as  well  as  to  screen 
himself  from  reproaches,  Mr.  Caflfarel  obliged 
his  son  to  remain  all  day  with  his  sickly 
mother,  and  forbade  him  to  enter  the  gardens 
of  the  the  chateau.  So  sudden  and  violent 
a  change  proved  very  irksome  to  the  lad, 
and  now  his  too  tender-hearted  mother  began 
to  reap  the  sad  fruits  of  her  neglect.  Indeed 
it  may  be  said  that  poor  Alfred's  maternal 
parent  was  hardly  acquainted  with  him.  She 
had,  indeed,  attended  to  his  material  wants, 
but  where  was  the  moral  culture  that  should 

have  begun  before  he  had  left  her  arms  > 


mothers  understand  how  easy  it  would  be. 
did  they  begin  at  the  right  time,  to  maki 
their  children  solidly  pious  Christians. 

Mrs.  Caffarel  soon  missed  dainties  from  her 
pantry,  or  found  them  tampered  with  ;  then 
were  perpetual  disputes  between  Alfred  and 
his  brother  Hugh,  and  on  inquiry  it  was  al- 
ways found  that  the  imperious  conduct  of 
elder  boy  was  the  cause.  If  set  to  watch  the 
cradle  of  his  sleeping  sister,  he  would  take 
the  untasted  cake  from  her  baby  fist,  and  then 
pinch  her  wide  awake,  so  as  to  rid  himself  of 
the  charge.  Weary  of  many  consecutive 
tricks,  and  disgusted  with  his  repeated  thefts, 
his  mother  resolved  that  he  should  be  sent 
to  school,  and  out  of  class  hours  to  help  in 
the  light  work  of  the  garden ;  but  he  was 
sedulously  warned  against  renewing  his  old- 
time  liberties.  At  the  vintage,  his  mother 
discovered  that  the  domestic  thief  had  les- 
sened their  customary  autumnal  store  by 
concealing  the  best  bunches  of  grapes  and 
the  largest  pears  and  apples  in  the  attic  of  a 
garden  tool-house.  In  the  same  locality  he 
had  hidden  boxes  full  of  walnuts  and  chest- 
nuts. In  America  a  boy  would  be  allowed  to 
gather  nuts  in  the  woods,  and  be  praised  for 
his  industry ;  but  the  walnuts  and  chestnuts 
in  the  south  of  sunny  France  are  a  veritable 
resource.  Both  kinds  are  large,  and  their 
kernels  rich  and  very  nourishing.  The  wal- 
nuts afford  a  fine,  sweet  oil,  much  used  in 
cooking ;  their  shells  make  a  very  hot  fire, 
and  their  outside  covering  affords  a  valuable 
dye.  The  chestnuts  are  the  same  size  as  the 
horse-chestnuts  of  our  shade  trees,  and  are 
served  at  table  in  several  styles,  plain  and 
sugared.  Hence  we  can  understand  the  just 
indignation  and  alarm  of  the  bad  boy's  dis- 
consolate mother  at  the  loss. 

Watched  wheresover  he  went  by  his  father, 
who  dreaded  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
a  passion  that  had  taken  such  deep  root; 
treated  coldly  by  his  mother,  slighted  by  his 
former  kind  benefactors  at  the  chateau,  young 
Caffarel  scarcely  ever  received  a  kind  word 
or  a  gracious  smile.  To  crown  the  climax, 
his  pastor  was  obliged  to  defer  the  epoch  of 
his  Fir.«t  Communion,  because  there  were 
many  complaints  of  his  disedifying  conduct 
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This  public  disgrace  seemed  to  affect  the 
youth  favorably  for  awhile;  but  as  he  had 
taken  resolutions  relying  solely  on  his  own 
unaided  strength,  temptations  were  not  long 
resisted;  and  he  not  only  relapsed  into  his 
former  evil  ways,  but  added  a  worse  character- 
istic by  seeking  deeper  concealment.  Prov- 
idence was  about  to  give  him  a  new  and  a 
stronger  lesson. 

A  great  entertainment  was  announced  at 
the  chateau.  The  prefect  of  Isere,  the  sub- 
prefect,  with  their  wives,  and  many  other  titled 
gentlemen  and  ladies  were  expected  to  be 
among  the  guests.  The  Marchioness  and  her 
daughters  were  greatly  occupied  with  prep- 
arations, and  entered  the  gardener's  domain 
to  select  flowers,  fruits  and  rare  plants  for  or- 
naments of  the  reception-rooms  and  tables. 
The  pomegranate  cannot  ripen  in  the  open 
air  of  Dauphiny;  hence  the  Marquis,  who 
was  fond  of  horticulture,  had  tried  to  bring  it 
to  maturity  in  the  hot-house,  and  friendly  dis- 
cussions concerning  the  probable  success 
were  often  held  with  high-born  visitors.  This 
year,  six  splendid  specimens  crowned  the 
devoted  gardener's  persevering  and  scientific 
experiments;  and  the  ladies,  after  placing 
them  in  a  gracefully  formed  fruit-basket,  had 
mingled  with  their  lustrous  dark  green  foli- 
age leaves  of  delicate,  feathery  forms,  and 
left  them  for  the  present  in  the  hot-house, 
lest  a  change  of  temperature  might  prove  in- 
jurious. This  basket  was  to  be  the  central 
ornament  of  the  dessert,  and  also  excite  the 
pleasant  surprise  of  the  Marquis.  It  was  go- 
ing to  be  a  proud  moment  for  the  worthy 
gardener  also. 

o  . 

Now  Alfred  Caffarel,  our  young  friend,  had 
never  tasted  a  ripe  pomegranate,  so  he  took 
the  resolution  to  steal  one;  he  did  so;  and 
finding  within  its  coriaceous  covering  only  a 
group  of  oval  acidulated  seeds,  he  concluded 
that  that  one  at  least  was  a  failure,  and  took 
a  second  with  similar  results.  Carefully  he 
collected  and  destroyed  all  signs  of  his  mis- 
chief. The  pomegranates  were  missed,  and, 
of  course,  great  indignation  was  expressed. 
Mr.  Caffarel  was  deeply  mortified.  The  Mar- 
chioness declared  that  the  thief  must  be 
traced  and  punished;  and  she  persevered  un- 


til the  culprit,  baffled  at  every  turn,  confessed 
his  guilt  with  fear  and  shame.  The  Mar- 
quis said  that  the  lad  should  no  longer  re- 
main on  his  estate.  The  nobleman  was 
grieved  to  give  pain  to  his  faithful  domestic; 
but  he  sent  for  him  to  the  library,  and,  after 
a  protracted  conversation,  counseled  Mr.  Caf- 
farel to  use  speedy  and  vigorous  measures 
for  counteracting  Alfred's  thieving  propensity 
or  he  would  prove  a  disgrace  to  his  honest 
and  hitherto  respectable  relations. 
(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 

The  Dress  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  when 
Living  in  the  Temple. 


A  robe  of  hyacinth  blue,  a  white  tunic  con- 
fined by  a  plain  girdle,  with  the  ends  hang- 
ing free;  a  long  veil  with  its  folds  unartifi- 
cially  but  gracefully  arranged,  and  so  formed 
as  quickly  and  completely  to  cover  the  face; 
and,  lastly,  shoes  to  match  the  robe,  com- 
posed the  oriental  costume  of  Mary. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  some  nuns  of 
Genoa  (the  Annunciades)  wore  the  costume 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin — that  is  to  say,  white 
below  and  sky-blue  above,  that  such  a  habit 
might  cause  a  continual  remembrance  of  her. 
The  slippers  of  the  choir  nuns,  in  like  manner, 
are  covered  with  leather  of  sky-blue.  (Rule  of 
the  Annunciades  of  Genoa,  c.  ii.) 

M.  de  Lamartine  found  in  those  Kastern 
regions,  where  everything  seems  unchange- 
able, the  costume  of  Man-  in  that  of  the 
women  of  Nazareth.  "They  wear,"  says  the 
traveller-poet,  "a  long  tunic  of  sky-blue,  fast- 
ened by  a  white  girdle,  the  ends  of  which 
hang  down  to  the  ground ;  the  full  folds  of  a 
white  tunic  gracefully  fall  over  the  blue." 
M.  de  Lamartine  traces  back  this  costume  to 
the  times  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  this  supposition. 

Mary  dressed  herself  with  extreme  decency, 
out  of  respect  for  the  glory  of  God,  who  pen- 
etrates everywhere,  and  beholds  the  actions 
of  man  even  in  the  darkest  night.  With  a 
like  modesty  should  we  rise  and  clothe  our- 
selves each  day,  as  in  God's  presence,  making 
even  of  this  act  an  offering  to  Him. —  The 
Young  Catholic, 
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What  Child  is  This? 


"IT.  |  HAT  Child  is  this  who,  laid  to  rot . 
^*   On  Mary's  lap  is  sleeping  ? 
NVhorn  angels  greet  with  anthems  sweet, 
While  shepherds  watch  are  keeping? 
This,  this  is  Christ,  the  King, 
Whom  shepherds  guard,  and  angels  sing ; 
Haste  to  bring  Him  gifts, 
The  Babe,  the  Son  of  Mary. 

Come,  bring  Him  incense,  gold  and  myrrh  ; 

Come,  peasant,  king,  to  own  Him ; 
The  King  of  kings  salvation  brings, 

Let  loving  hearts  enthrone  Him. 
Raise,  raise  the  song  on  high. 
The  Virgin  sings  her  lullaby. 
Joy,  joy,  for  Christ  is  born, 
The  Babe,  the  Son  of  Mary. 

'  —  Old  English. 


Mr.  Delorme's  Christmas. 


1. 

|ENTLY,  gently,  Madame  Lenoir! 
Heavens!  how  you  shake  it!  One 
would  think  it  were  Muscat,  at  fifty 
cents  a  bottle !  I  will  inform  you  that  this 
Lunel  is  bottled  gold,  melted  topaz,  liquid 
amber,  as  my  friend  Desfourneaux  the  poet 
would  say.  I  can  inform  you,  also,  that  Des- 
fourneaux is  a  connoisseur,  who  would  detect 
the  least  alteration  in  his  favorite  wine — 
There,  that  is  right!  Now  I  want  to  impress 
the  chicken  upon  your  mind.  Don't  let  Vir- 
ginia cook  that  as  though  it  were  any  com- 
mon barnyard  fowl.  Tell  her  to  wrap  it 


round  with  buttered  paper  to  keep  it  from 
cooking  too  fast.  A  chicken  should  be  just 
golden,  try  to  make  her  remember  that.  And 
what  else  was  I  going  to  say?  Oh,  about 
the  coffee !  Don't  forget  that  Giraud  is  very 
fastidious  on  that  point.  Victor  must  go  to 
Corselet's  for  the  very  best ;  I  don't  want 
any  more  of  that  wretched  stuff  that  Virginia 
buys  at  the  corner  grocery,  which  is  half 
made  of  chiccory." 

"Sir,  do  you  think  it  possible?" 

"You  laugh,  Madame  Lenoir!  You  don't 
know  what  poison  those  people  sell.  And 
what  can  be  expected  in  these  days,  when 
certain  manufacturers  introduce  pieces  of 
black  cloth  instead  of  truffles  in  their  show 
pieces ! " 

After  this  indignant  tirade,  Mr.  Delorme 
broke  the  wrapper  of  his  newspaper,  and  went 
to  ensconce  himself  in  his  study. 

"  Poor  dear  man ! "  murmured  Madame  1  .e- 
noir,  her  eyes  following  her  master,  compas- 
sionately. "  How  hard  he  tries  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  table  has  become  his  favorite 
•hobby!  Ah,  what  he  has  lost  cannot  be  re- 
placed by  wiiu.  and  chicken  !  To  have  had 
happiness  at  his  hearthstone,  and  to  have  sent 
it  away  like  an  interlojjer!  May  the  Lord 
help  us !  " 

There  was  a  sharp  ring  at  the  bell,  which 
interrupted  the  housekeeper's  soliloquy.  It 
proved  to  be  Mr.  Giraud's  servant,  who  h;ui 
come  to  say  that  his  master  had  had  a  Mid- 
den attack  of  the  gout,  and  could  not  come. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  said  Mr.  Delorme.  "  (iive 
him  my  respects,  Joseph.  Shall  I  send  him 
the  la-t  AYrvV.v  to  help  him  get  through  the 
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evening?     I  shall  be  wretched  in  knowing 
that  he  is  alone  while  we  sup." 

"Oh,  my  master  will  not  be  alone.  Mr. 
Anatole  is  disengaged,  fortunately,  and  has 
promised  to  come  to  dinner." 

"Behold  the  utility  of  nephews  incontes- 
tably  proved ! "  said  Mr.  Delorme,  with  a 
slight  tone  of  sarcasm. 

He  continued  his  reading,  but  there  soon 
came  a  second  pull  at  the  bell.  The  latest 
arrival  must  certainly  have  met  Mr.  Giraud's 
servant  on  the  stairs.  It  was  the  postman. 
He  brought  a  letter,  postmarked  Paris. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  ran  the  letter,  "  I  shall 
be  very  far  from  here  at  the  hour  when  we 
proposed  to  sup  together.  A  matter  of  busi- 
ness takes  me  to  Marseilles,  where  I  shall 
remain  for  two  or  three  weeks.  So,  then,  we 
postpone  until  next  year,  kind  friend." 

"It  is  a  perfect  farce,"  said  Mr.  Delorme, 
aloud.  "  Madame  Lenoir,  only  four  plates 
will  be  wanted  !  " 

Madame  Lenoir  had  scarcely  begun" to  fold 
up  the  napkins,  paying  due  reverence  to  the 
fineness  of  the  Saxony  linen,  when  she  was 
again  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  the  bell. 
This  time  it  was  a  telegram. 

"  Obliged  to  remain  at  home,"  it  said.  "  So 
sorry  !  Family  arrived  :  children  and  grand- 
children. Entirely  unexpected." 

"Well,  the  devil  has  got  a  finger  in  this 
pie!  "  said  the  expectant  host.  "So  I  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  society  of  Desfourneaux  !  A 
nice  kind  of  a  supper!  I  shall  be  regaled  all 
the  evening  with  unpublished  verses.  And 
my  ten  do/en  oysters,  who  will  eat  them?" 

Mr.  Delorme  threw  the  luckless  telegram 
into  the  fire,  as  though  to  make  it  feel  the' 
weight  of  his  ill-humor;  then  he  walked  ner- 
vously up  and  down,  treading  underfoot  the 
flowers  in  his  rich  Aubusson  carpet. 

It  was  not  the  sort  of  day  in  which  to  di- 
vert one's  mind  by  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow. The  street  was  almost  empty;  only  a 
few  travellers  broke  the  solitude.  They  picked 
their  way  carefully  through  the  snow, — not 
that  beautiful  white  snow  which  clothes  the 
country  in  a  bridal  robe,  but  a  half-melted, 
dirty,  muddy  snow,  such  as  great  cities  alone 
know  the  secret  of.  Add  to  this,  a  dull,  heavy 


December  sky,  the  clouds  seeming  almost  to 
rest  upon  the  chimney-tops. 

"  That  must  be  Desfourneaux,"  said  Mr. 
Delorme,  suddenly.  "  He  is  looking  up  at 
my  window,  and  blowing  his  fingers. . . .  What 
can  he  be  doing  here  at  this  hour?  " 

Yes,  it  was  Desfourneaux.  Who,  then,  ex- 
cept he  would  wear  that  large  Quaker  hat, 
and  that  cloak  of  the  last  century?  Who  but 
he  would  say  "Good-day!"  to  the  house- 
keeper in  a  tone  loud  enough  to  be  heard  over 
a  large  auditorium? 

"  So,  Madame.  Lenoir,"  says  the  sonorous 
voice,  "  you  are  in  the  midst  of  grand  prep- 
arations ?  " 

"  Not  exactly,  sir.  This  Christmas  supper 
will  not  be  much.  Every  one  has  failed  us, 
and  you  will  be  alone  with  my  master." 

"You  don't  mean  it!     Why  this  is  dread- 
ful!    Poor   Delorme!     If  I   had   known   it 
sooner  I  should  not  have  engaged  myself — " 
"What  is  it  now?"  said  the  head  of  the 
house,  who  had  come  to  the  half-open  door. 
"  The  trouble  now  is,  my  dear  friend,  that 
j  you  see  before  you  a  man  furious  with  him- 
i.self.     What  a  history  is  this  that  Madame 
i  Lenoir  tells  me?     Every  one  has  conspired 
to  defraud  you." 

"  I  should  think  so.  It  is  absolutely  the 
counterpart  of  the  Gospel  feast.  Without 
you,  I  should  send  into  the  highways  and  by- 
ways, and  find  the  lame  and  the  blind." 

"Without  me!"    repeated  Desfourneaux; 
"  but  don't  you  understand  that  I  am  not  at 
liberty  either?  " 
"You,  too!" 

Mr.  Delorme  uttered  these  words  in  as  sad 
a  tone  of  reproach  as  Cresar  doubtless  did  in 
uttering  the  famous  In  quoque! 

"  I  can't  say  anything.  I  am  wretched 
about  it.  To-morrow  I  will  send  you  an  elegy 
inundated  with  tears.  But  I  certainly  thought 
others  would  be  here !  Just  imagine  that  with 
my  usual  absent-mindedness  I  left  that  letter 
three  days  on  my  table  without 'Opening  it. 
Read  it,  and  see  if  I  could  answer  no." 

Mr.  Delorme  read  aloud,  affecting  to  be 
calm,  although  inwardly  very  much  put  out: 

"MY  DEAR  UNCLE: — On  Tuesday,  the  24th,  my 
play  will  be  produced.  I  send  you  the  prologue,  feel- 
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ing  sure  that  you  will  be  there  to  fortify  a  trembling 
author,  and  your  niece,  whose  heart  will  be  more 
agitated  than  her  husband's.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
hissed ;  and  in  that  expectation  my  wife  has  got  up  a 
little  supper,  which  will  not  be  complete  unless  you  oc- 
cupy the  seat  of  honor. 

"  Your  affectionate  and  grateful  nephew. 

"ARMANI)  LAYARO." 

"  Well,  very  well,"  said  Mr.  Delorme,  fold- 
ing the  letter  methodically  and  putting  it  in 
the  envelope  with  the  greatest  sangfroid. 

"  Friend  Hjnedict,  I  can  tell  by  your  calm- 
ness that  you  are  furious  with  me." 

"  I  ?  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  confirmed  in  my  theory:  neph- 
ews and  nieces  have  never  brought  me  good 
luck." 

"  But  what  else  could  I  do?  The  poor  boy 
hasn't  a  doubt  but  I  will  come.  I  was  his 
confidant,  you  know,  when  the  Muse  first 
awoke  in  him.  Besides,  I  am  godfather  to  the 
work, — I  might  almost  say  father:  we  read 
and  corrected  it  together." 

"Ah,  if  you  begin  to  talk  poetry,  I  acknowl- 
edge myself  vanquished  without  further  con- 
test. Do  I  not  know  very  well  that  you  would 
give  all  your  friends  in  exchange  for  a  sonnet?" 

"  Come,  you  are  like  Alcestis,  and  I  am 
Orontes,"  said  Desfourneaux,  as  he  took  up 
his  enormous  hat.  "As  a  peace-offering,  I  in- 
vite you  to  my  nephew's  box  and  to  our  sup- 
per. Come,  we  shall  be  charmed." 

14  Certainly  not;  I  would  not  go  out  in  this 
weather  with  my  rheumatism  for  anything  in 
the  world." 

"  Good-bye,  then ;  and  we  part  friends,  do 
we  not  ?  " 

Mr.  Delorme  accompanied  Desfourneaux 
to  the  door  of  the  antechamber. 

44  So  I  had  better  take  the  wines  and  the 
pates  down  cellar?  "  said  the  housekeeper. 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  Madame  Lenoir. 
We  must  learn  to  bear  these  sudden  turns  of 
the  wheel  of  fortune.  The  repast  shall  be  the 
same;  Lucullus  dines  with  Lucullus." 

II. 

Night  had  come  on, — not  that  radiant  night 
which  preceded  the  dawn  of  Christianity, 
when  the  bright  stars  seemed  to  bend  down 
from  the  heights  of  heaven  to  see  the  won- 
ders announced  on  earth.  No:  the  sky  is 


dark,  the  snow  is  driven  about  in  flurries  by 
the  wind,  and  from  time  to  time  violent  gusts 
get  caught  in  the  chimney,  rattling  gloomily. 

His  feet  before  the  fire,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  flickering  flames,  the  solitary  man  fell 
into  one  of  those  vague  reveries  to  which  the 
twilight  gives  birth. 

What  does  he  see  on  the  red  hearthstone  ? 
Is  it  not  his  native  country,  now  lying  wrapped 
in  the  white  splendor  of  winter?  Yes:  the  vil- 
lage is  there  with  its  little,  low  houses,  almost 
buried  beneath  the  snow-capped  roofs.  There 
is  the  main  street  and  the  church. 

One  day  (it  seems  as  though  it  were  yes- 
terday) he  entered  that  church  with  Madame 
Lenoir.  She  bore  in  her  arms  a  little  being 
which  scarcely  did  more  than  breathe.  With 
what  sweet  joy  he  promised  to  be  a  father  to 
the  orphan!  .... 

Now  the  capricious  play  of  the  flames  takes 
on  a  thousand  new  shapes !  He  sees  the  child 
asleep  in  her  little  bed,  white  as  a  swan's  nest, 
soft  as  down.  She  tries  to  walk,  she  trips  on 
the  grass,  while  he,  a  grave  man,  the  mayor, 
the  counsellor-general,  climbs  the  old  cherry- 
tree  to  throw  some  of  its  fruit  down  to  her. 
The  dear  old  cherry-tree!  He  has  not  wished 
to  see  it  now  for  eight  years.  Is  the  fault  his? 

How  fast  she  grew!  There  she  is  on  the 
canvas  opposite, — a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Jalabert's, 
a  smiling  vision  which  never  leaves  his  sight. 
How  fresh  and  radiant  she  was  in  that  mass  of 
white  tulle  in  which  she  went  with  him  to  her 
first  ball ! — fresher  than  the  rosebud  in  her  hair. 

"  My  dear  uncle,  you  don't  know  about 
these  things,"  she  said,  with  a  laugh  which 
still  rings  in  his  ears;  I4but  you  are  a  dear 
good  uncle  all  the  same!" 

But  away  with  you,  witching  memories  of 
a  happiness  which  no  longer  exists!  What 
is  the  good  of  calling  to  mind  a  past  which  is 
so  unlike  the  present?  I  shall  grow  old  alone, 
but  I  shall  never  yield.  No  pardon  for  the 
ungrateful. 

But  what  is  this?  By  the  light  of  the  dy- 
ing fire  the  dreamer  sees  beside  him  the  figure 
of  a  frail  little  child.  She  is  standing  timidly. 
Is  it  a  spirit  evoked  by  the  fire, — some  little 
household  genius?  No:  in  truth,  there  is 
nothing  extraordinary  about  it.  Madame  Le- 
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noir  is  talking.  She  has  come  back  from  the 
midnight  Mass — already  midnight!  She  is 
amazed  that  master  should  have  let  his  lamp 
go  out,  and  she  wishes  to  introduce  her  little 
friend. 

The  little  friend  looks  as  though  she  were 
very  cold.  Now  that  the  lamps  are  lighted, 
one  sees  that  her  hands  are  quite  red,  and  she 
would  like  to  warm  them  at  the  fire.  "  But 
the  child  is  timid,"  says  good  Madame  Le- 
noir.  She  looks  with  a  sort  of  fright  at  the 
tall  gentleman  in  a  dressing-gown.  His  coun- 
tenance is  grave,  his  eye  serious,  and  the  lines 
of  his  face,  sharply  cut,  do  not  attract  the 
confidence  of  the  little  one.  He  is  good,  how- 
ever ;  he  loves  children  !  And  in  proof  of  it 
he  himself  takes  off  the  little  coat  and  the 
wet  hood.  Then  there  come  to  light  a  forest 
of  fair  curls,  soft  as  silk,  and  a  little  flute-like 
voice,  which  murmurs  a  timid  "Thank  you." 

"Really,  Madame  Lenoir,  you  have  not 
shown  common  sense ! "  said  Mr.  Delorme. 
"Do  you  think  a  midnight  Mass  is  a  suita- 
ble thing  for  a  child  of  that  age?" 

Madame  Lenoir  humbly  avowed  that  it 
was  somewhat  imprudent,  "but  the  darling 
teased  so  to  go !" 

"Folly!  folly!    The  child  is  half  frozen!" 

So  saying,  he  leaves  his  arm-chair,  takes 
the  child  to  the  fire,  and,  wrapping  her  up  in 
a  great  shawl,  says,  in  a  tone  of  authority : 
"  Go  to  sleep  now."  And  the  child  closes  her 
eyes.  She  is  not  asleep,  but  she  dares  not 
open  them,  for  fear  of  the  tall  gentleman. 

The  table  is  being  set.  A  sudden  idea 
seizes  upon  Mr.  Delorme.  He  will  not  be 
alone,  after  all,  at  the  midnight  feast:  the 
little  one  that  sleeps  yonder  will  taste  dainties 
unknown  till  that  day.  More  than  that,  she 
will  have  a  Christmas  like  any  other  child. 

"Quick,  Madame  Lenoir!  take  off  the 
child's  damp  shoes,  and  dry  them  in  your 
room." 

Poor  little  shoes  !  very  clean,  well  blacked, 
but  patched  in  many  places,  like  the  little 
black  dress,  like  the  little  wadded  coat  which 
is  drying  on  the  velvet  sofa. 

Mr.  Delorme  has  left  his  study  and  is  alone 
in  his  sleeping  apartment.  He  sighs  as  he 
opens  a  great  oak  chest.  Here  was  the  fa- 


vorite playhouse  of  his  cherished  child;  here 
the  playthings, — the  first  doll,  and  all  the 
others ;  the  sheepfolds,  the  little  shops,  the 
Noe's  arks.  He  gathers  them  all  up  in  his 
arms.  "These  are  to  me  so  many  painful 
thorns,"  he  murmurs;  "they  shall  be  to  her  so 
many  flowers.  I  should  like  to  be  there  to- 
morrow when  she  wakes  and  sees  the  chim- 
ney full." 

III. 

And  now  supper  is  served  in  Mr.  Delorme's 
quiet  abode.  For  the  first  time,  Madame 
Lenoir  is  seated  at  the  same  table  with  her 
master.  She  sits  there  straight  as  can  be,  in 
her  wine-colored  serge  dress  and  her  irre- 
proachable cuffs.  She  does  not  eat  much, 
the  worthy  soul !  Is  it  the  unaccustomed 
honor  which  she  has  just  received  that  agi- 
tates her  so,  or  is  something  lacking  this  im- 
promptu supper?  No.  The  fire  crackles  in 
the  fireplace;  the  lamp  lights  up  the  table, 
on  which  the  silver  teapot  is  gently  singing. 
The  water  is  just  boiling. 

Mr.  Delorme  does  not  eat  much  either,  but 
he  looks  pleased  and  happy.  He  spreads 
most  carefully  some  of  the  pdte  on  a  little 
piece  of  bread ;  he  prepares  the  oysters ;  he 
peels  the  oranges  ;  he  piles  the  goodies  on  the 
little  girl's  plate.  He  laughs  heartily  when 
he  sees  her  blowing  on  the  raspberry-ice. 

"Oh,  how  cold  it  is!"  she  says;  in  a  mo- 
ment, "  but  how  pretty  it  is, — the  pink  snow ! " 

The  child's  appetite  fails  at  last ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Delorme's  express  orders,  all 
that  remains  of  the  dessert  is  to  be  wrapped 
up  for  her  to  carry  away. 

"  I  shall  give  it  to  my  brother  Paul,"  she 
says,  gaily. 

She  is  no  longer  afraid  of  the  tall  gentle- 
man ;  she  relates  how  she  rocks  her  little 
brother,  and  how  she  feeds  him,  while  her 
mamma  paints  fans  in  order  to  get  some 
money. 

Mr.  Delorme  has  taken  the  child  on  his 
knees;  she  settles  herself  down,  with  an  as- 
surance that  is  touching. 

"  Poor  child  !"  he  thinks,  "that  is  how  her 
youth  passes !  Instead  of  playing  on  the  hay, 
and  running  after  butterflies  in  the  sunshine, 
she  is  already  occupied  with  household  care. 
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Poor  little  flower!  she  will  fade  in  the  i 
atmosphere  of  the  city." 

i  1 1  looks  into  the  blue  eyes  that  she  holds 
wide  open  in  order  to  keep  herself  from  falling 
asleep,  at  the  little  dress  somewhat  too  short 
in  the  waist  and  sleeves,  leaving  the  delieate 
wrists  bare.  He  listens  as  she  chatters  like 
a  linnet,  for  by  this  time  she  is  completely  at 
her  ease.  She  has  lost  that  look  of  precocious 
intelligence  and  melancholy  resignation;  she 
has  all  the  charming  ways  of  the  petted  child. 
Her  fair,  white  face  has  become  rosy,  her  eyes 
bright.  Mr.  Delorme  is  charmed.  "  What 
is  your  name,  little  one?  "  he  asks,  in  a  rare 
moment  of  silence. 

44  Benedicta,"  she  says. 

"Benedicta!  Then  you  are  almost  my 
god-child.  And  what  is  the  name  of  your 
mamma?  " 

The  child  is  suddenly  alarmed.  She  hesi- 
tates, she  stammers,  and  looks  at  Madame 
Lenoir,  who  makes  a  sign  with  her  head. 
The  sign  is  encouraging,  no  doubt,  for  the  lit- 
tle one  no  longer  hesitates.  She  looks  at  her 
godfather  with  an  admirable  mixture  of  can- 
dor and  bravery,  and,  her  eye  flashing,  her 
cheeks  scarlet,  she  says,  aloud:  "Madame 
Paul  Meyer." 

"The  arms  which  a  moment  before  were 
so  tightly  clasped  about  her,  fall  at  once;  but 
she  keeps  her  place,  the  brave  little  girl !  She 
will  not  get  down  from  the  lap  which  had 
adopted  her  only  a  moment  before ;  she 
clings  to  his  shoulders,  his  hair,  and  his 
beard.  Struggle  is  wholly  useless. 

"It  is  the  children's  feast,"  says  Mr.  De- 
lorme, finally,  turning  his  face  away  to  hide 
a  tear.  "Stay  there  if  you  wish  ;  have  your 
own  way,  Benedicta, — the  well-named,  dear 
child  of  benediction  !  " 

And  in  spite  of  the  snow,  of  the  cold,  and 
of  the  wind, — in  spite  of  the  tempest  which 
was  roaring  without,  that  was  truly  a  Christ- 
mas night.  The  pride  of  the  man  had  bent 
beneath  the  child's  innocence;  he  had  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  disarmed  by  a  little  one 
whom  the  Saviour  loved ;  and  as  the  angels 
once  proclaimed  it  from  the  skies,  the  peace 
promised  to  earth  came  down  at  last  into  the 
heart  of  the  man  of  good  will. 
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CHAPTER    IV— (Continued;. 
HIS  is  horrible!"  cried  Sulema.    "You 
can  stay  if  you  like  ;  I  shall  go  and  shut 
myself  in  my  own  room,  there  to  pray  Allah 
mercy." 

She  went;  and  the  young  girl,  left  alone 
to  her  thoughts,  was  roused,  after  a  time,  from 
her  stupor  by  a  voice  which  called  twice : 
"Nad-ji-eda!  Nad-ji-eda!" 

"  Again  ! "  cried  the  young  Arab,  springing 
to  her  feet.  " This  time  I  cannot  be  deceived; 
I  am  sure  I  heard  my  name.  "Who  calls?" 
she  asked,  in  a  louder  tone. 
"  'Tis  I ! "  answered  a  soft  but  hurried  voice. 
On  the  roof  of  Mr.  Herbelin's  house  a  young 
girl  stood  upright  and  motionless.  The  moon 
shone  clear  and  full  upon  her.  Her  fair  hair 
falling  over  her  shoulders,  her  face  pale  as 
death,  and  her  dress  all  of  white  gave  her 
such  a  weird  appearance  that  she  seemed  not 
of  this  earth. 

"Gabrielle!"  cried  Nad-ji-eda,  "is  it  you 
or  your  ghost?" 

It  was  evidently  Gabrielle  in  the  flesh,  for 
with  a  cry  of  joy  and  a  firm  step  she  sprang 
upon  the  parapet,  preparing  to  spring  across. 

"  Do  not  leap !  do  not  leap ! "  cried  Nada, 
with  terror.  "Stay — " 

Seizing  a  plank  of  olive  wood,  she  threw  it 
with  all  her  strength  across  the  chasm,  and 
then  stood  brc  ithle.,>.  awaiting  Gabrielle's 
coming. 

A  few  steps  and  the  two  girls  were  in  each 
other's  embrace.  Gabrielle  wept  bitterly  and 
convulsively  in  the  arms  of  her  friend. 

"Dearest,"  asked  Nad-ji-eda,  "what  is  the 
matter  ?  what  has  befallen  you  ?  Calm  your- 
self: you  are  in  safety  now.  But  why  have 
you  left  the  convent,  where  you  were  beyond 
all  danger?  Do  your  parents 
return  ?  They  have  been 
past.  I  am  glad  you  are  all  fsfaf' 
"  Hide  me !  hide  me !  Do  noT  It 
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They  are  following!"    cried   Gabriello, 
convulsively. 

Nada  sprang  to  throw  down  the  plank. 

"They  arc  following  you  ?"  she  asked,  with 
anxiety. 

"Yes,  yes:  they  are  coming;  they  will  be 
here  immediately.  Oh,  Nada!  we  cannot 
escape  them  ! " 

"  Nay,  nay,  sister :  you  are  mistaken ;  there 
is  no  one  here.  Calm  yourself  and  be  rea- 
sonable. If  you  have  been  in  danger,  which 
I  can  well  believe,  you  are  at  least  now  in 
safety.  Breathe,  then,  freely,  and  reassure 
yourself." 

She  made  her  sit  down  beside  her,  and 
with  kind  words  and  caresses  sought  to 
tranquillize  her  fluttered  spirits.  When  she 
saw  her  somewhat  reassured,  she  gently  led 
her  to  unfold  her  trouble. 

"Tell  me,  my  Gabrielle,  why  you  tremble, 
and  why  you  are  thus  alone  at  such  an  hour 
and  in  such  a  place?" 

"Oh,  Nada!"  replied  the  young  French 
girl,  burying  her  face  on  her  friend's  bosom, 
"  it  is  so  terrible  that  I  know  not  how  I  have 
survived." 

"But  why  did  you  leave  the  convent? 
There  you  were  safe." 

"Safe!  Listen  and  I  will  tell  you  all. 
Two  hours  ago,  without  provocation  or  warn- 
ing, every  consulate,  excepting  that  of  Eng- 
land, every  house  not  inhabited  by  Turk  or 
Druse  or  Englishman,  was  broken  into,  pil- 
laged, set  fire  to,  and  its  inhabitants  put  to 
the  sword.  On  all  sides  you  see  dead  bodies 
and  burning  ruins.  If  this  part  of  the  city 
has  been  spared,  it  is  because  my  father's 
house  is  the  only  one  inhabited  by  a  Chris- 
tian. Nor  was  our  convent  spared.  Two 
priests  brought  us  the  news  of  the  terrible 
massacre,  and  exhorted  us  to  meet  death  with 
the  resignation  of  martyrs.  Two  hundred 
young  girls  knelt  down  to  pray.  A  crowd  of 
Turks  and  Druses  broke  in  the  doors,  and 
when  they  found  us  kneeling  in  prayer,  they 
they  set  upon  us  with  sword  and  spear.  The 
two  priests  were  the  first  to  fall,  transfixed 
with  spears  and  slashed  with  swords.  In  the 
confusion,  I  fled  into  the  court  and  threw 
myself  down  at  the  foot  of  a  clump  of  orange- 


trees,  more  in  the  hope  of  finding  time  to  say 
a  last  prayer  than  through  any  expectation 
of  escaping.  The  very  simplicity  of  my 
hiding-place  seems  to  have  saved  me.  None 
entered  the  court.  When  night  came  on,  and 
all  was  silent  in  the  convent,  I  gained  the 
street.  Here  I  was  in  even  more  danger. 
Crowds  of  fugitives  were  streaming  along, 
stumbling  and  falling  over  the  prostrate 
forms  of  the  dead  and  wounded.  Amidst  this 
horrid  scene  I  never  lost  my  way,  but  made 
straight  for  my  father's  house.  When  I  got 
there  I  found  it  deserted.  Chalib,  to  whomv 
my  father  had  confided  the  place,  had  doubt- 
less joined  the  rout  to  see  the  slaughter,  if 
not  to  take  part  in  it.  I  entered  the  house, 
and  ran  through  it  from  room  to  room.  Find- 
ing no  one,  I  came  up  upon  the  roof,  where 
I  recognized  you  in  the  moonlight.  I  called, 
but  at  that  moment  I  saw  Sulema  seated  at 
your  side,  and  I  dared  not  call  again  until  I 
saw  her  descend." 

"  Dear  girl,  how  you  have  suffered  I  But 
stay — I  hear  footsteps.  It  is  my  father.  Hide 
yourself,  or  we  are  lost!" 

"  I  will  cross  to  my  father's  house." 
"  It  is  too  late :    I  have  thrown  down  the 
plank." 

Gabrielle  looked  around  in  despair.  At  a 
short  distance  was  a  large,  wide-mouthed  vase 
of  black  marble,  once  used  for  trailing  plants, 
but  now  empty.  Into  this  she  crept,  and  as 
she  crouched  down  in  it,  Nad-ji-eda  threw 
over  it  the  white  gauze  shawl  from  her  shoul- 
ders. A  minute  afterwards  Djelaib  appeared 
on  the  terrace.  The  Sheik  of  the  Stars  was 
a  man  of  immense  stature,  still  young  and 
active.  He  was  simply  dressed  in  a  camel- 
hair  tunic,  with  a  cashmere  girdle  supporting 
his  yatagan.  His  dark  eyes  sparkled  Irke  two 
diamonds  under  his  white  turban  ;  and  his 
long  beard,  trimmed  and  perfumed  in  oriental 
fashion,  gave  to  his  olive  complexion  and 
angular  proportions  a  singularly  barbaric  ap- 
pearance. He  drew  towards  him  a  pile  of 
cushions,  and  placing  them  at  the  base  of  the 
black  marble  vase,  lay  down  upon  them. 

"I  thought  you  had  gone  to  your  room 
long  ago,  and  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  learn 
that  you  had  obstinately  determined  to  re- 
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main  on  the  terrace  in  spite  of  the  lateness  of 
the  night." 

"  Is  it, then,  so  late?  "  stammered  Nad-ji-ecla. 

"  Late  or  not,  a  young  Druse  girl  does  not 
stay  without  veil  and  alone  in  a  solitary  place 
when  the  night  has  come  on." 

"  How  could  I  dare  to  sleep,  father,  when 
so  many  unfortunate  people  suffer  and  are 
dying?" 

"That  is  a  sensitiveness  which  does  you 
honor,"  remarked  Djelaib,  with  an  air  of  in- 
difference. "Amrou  appears  to  have  inspired 
you  with  a  crowd  of  beautiful  sentiments, 
which  you  avail  yourself  of  as  circumstances 
*may  require.  I  am  delighted.  It  is  becom- 
ing in  young  girls.  I  should  remark  to  you 
also  that  your  vigils  will  be  long  if  you  are 
determined  not  to  sleep  until  blood  ceases  to 
flow  in  Damascus." 

Nad-ji-eda  shuddered.  "What!"  said  she, 
"  is  it  not  yet  finished  ?" 

"  Finished,  indeed  !  We  have  only  begun. 
Hackem  is  far  from  satiated.  He  will  say  to 
his  children,  'That  is  enough,'  when  the  last 
of  his  enemies  shall  bite  the  dust." 

"O  God!  what  terrible  words  !"  cried  Nad- 
ji-eda.  "They  pierce  my  heart,  and  my  soul 
revolts  against  them." 

Djelaib  raised  himself  upon  his  left  arm, 
and,  shading  his  eyes  with  the  right,  so  that 
the  rays  of  the  moon  and  the  lurid  glare  of 
the  incendiaries  might  not  dazzle  him,  fixed 
his  eyes  intently  upon  his  daughter.  "Who 
has  taught  you  to  think  thus?"  he  asked,  in 
a  voice  hoarse  with  rage. 

"  No  one,  father.  It  is  my  conscience  that 
teaches  me  that  he  who  kills  is  an  assassin." 

"  Not  always.  For  example,  when  he  who 
kills  is  your  father,  do  you  call  him  an  as- 
sassin ?" 

"You!  you!"  she  cried.  "Oh,  no!  no! 
that  cannot  be  possible  !  Oh,  no !  do  not  tell 
me  that  you  have  been  with  these  murderers! 
I  should  die!" 

"  Die,  then,  most  sensitive  young  woman!" 
he  replied,  turning  on  his  cushions  and  draw- 
ing the  shawl  from  the  marble  vase.  "Die!" 
he  repeated;  "for  it  is  very  certain  that  this 
hand  since  sunrise  has  made  twenty-three  of 
the  enemies  of  Hackem  bite  the  dust." 


"  Twenty-three ! "  cried  Nad-ji-eda, "  twenty- 
three!  Oh!  then  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt :  it  was  you  ! " 

"Certainly  it  was  I.  What  do  you  mean 
with  your  scared  look?" 

Nad-ji-eda  hid  her  face  in  the  cushions,  re- 
peating, with  a  look  of  intense  horror:  "  You  I 
you!  I  shall  die!  I  shall  die!" 

"  Foolish  child !  you  cease  not  to  repeat 
that  threat.  Of  what  will  you  die?" 

"It  was  you,  then,  I  saw  there — there — a 
short  time  ago." 

"  Yes,  truly.  It  was  in  front  of  this  house  I 
struck  down  the  twenty-second,  a  French — " 

"Father!  father!"  interrupted  Nad-ji-eda, 
clasping  her  hands,  "  do  not  tell  me  more,  I 
entreat  you ! " 

"Why  should  I  not?  Is  there  any  one  to 
hear  ?  And  if  there  were,  I  have  no  wish  to 
keep  it  secret.  You  have  no  idea  what  a 
strange  adventure  I  had  with  this  twenty- 
second.  Shall  I  tell  it  you?" 

"Oh,  no!  for  pity,  no!" 

"As  you  wish  it,  and  yet  it  would  have  in- 
terested you.  It  is  a  history  well  adapted  for 
sweet  young  girls.  But  you  are  not  listening, 
Nada." 

"  No,  father !  no  ! " 

"  Listen  to  me,  Nada.  Turn  your  eyes  on 
me,  and  do  not  keep  them  fixed  upon  that 
marble  vase.  If  it  is  this  shawl  that  attracts 
you,  I  will  throw  it  into  the  street." 

"Why  should  I  care  for  a  shawl,  father?" 

"  I  know  not.  Young  girls  have  strange 
fancies.  But  we  must  drive  away  these  fool- 
ish vanities  which  do  not  become  a  mountain 
child,  much  less  one  belonging  to  the  sect 
of  the  Ackals,  as  you  know  they  must  wear 
neither  gauze  nor  ribbons  nor  flowers." 

"  But  I  am  not  yet  initiated,  father." 

"  No  :  but  you  are  of  an  age  now  to  be  in- 
structed in  our  mysteries.  In  a  few  days  I 
shall  give  you  over  to  the  priestess." 

"  But  I  do  not  wish  it,"  cried  Nad-ji-eda, 
in  a  resolute  tone,  and  rising  to  her  feet. 

"  Wish  it ! "  exclaimed  Djelaib,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  I  teil  you,  father,  I  will  not  join  this  sect 
of  fanatics." 

"Because?" 
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"Because  I  do  not  believe  in  the  divinity 
of  Hackeni ;  because  I  abhor  the  crimes  that 
have  just  been  committed  in  his  name;  be- 
cause I  adore  the  God  who  pardons,  the  God 
who  is  all  kindness  and  mercy,  who  rejects  the 
murderer,  and  teaches  us  to  love  our  brethren 
as  ourselves, — in  a  word,  I  believe  in  the  God 
of  the  Christians,  and  not  in  your  god." 

"You  are  crazy,  child !"  cried  the  Sheik, 
grinding  his  teeth. 

"  No :  I  am  a  Christian,"  replied  the  young 
girl,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  and  turn- 
ing her  face  towards  the  ground. 

Djelaib  regarded  her  in  silence,  as  he  parted 
her  beautiful  black  tresses  with  the  point  of 
his  yatagan. 

"When  I  slay  you,"  he  said,  in  a  calm 
voice,  "the  evil  will  have  to  be  without  rem- 
edy. Rise :  I  pardon  you, — yes,  I  pardon 
you  all  the  more  willingly,  because  in  less 
than  a  month  the  priestess  will  inspire  you 
with  far  other  sentiments.  But  woe  to  those 
who  have  put  these  foolish  ideas  into  your 
head.  Did  Sulema  do  this?" 

"  No,  father  :  Sulema  is  a  fervent  adorer  of 
Allah." 

"Your  uncle?" 

"No." 

"  Well,  then,  who  ?  Tell  me  ;  I  demand  it." 

"  But,  father — " 

"Speak,  Nad-ji-eda;  speak,"  said  he,  touch- 
ing her  with  the  point  of  his  yatagan. 

"  Father,  you  may  kill  me,  but  I  will  betray 
no  one." 

The  Sheik  arose  and  walked  in  deep  agi- 
tation along  the  terrace. 

"To  kill  you  would  be  easy,  and  if  you 
were  not  my  own  daughter —  I  have  thrown 
numbers  this  night  from  their  terraces  into 
the  street,  and  with  as  little  ceremony  as  I 
throw  this  shawl." 

He  seized  the  shawl  from  the  marble  vase, 
and  in  doing  so  saw  the  white  tresses  of  the 
trembling  Gabrielle.  She,  rising  resolutely, 
stood  up  in  the  vase,  looking  like  some  fair 
lily  blooming  therein.  Leaping  to  the  ground, 
she  fearlessly  approached  the  Sheik. 

"Seignior  Djelaib,  I  am  the  friend  of  your 
daughter,  and  it  is  I  who  have  taught  her 
Christian  truths." 


"Nad-ji-eda,"  interrupted  the  Sheik,  "this 
girl  is  a  Christian  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Gabrielle,  in  a  sweet  but 
firm  voice :  "  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  a 
Christian." 

"  It  is  she  who  has  taught  you  the  worship 
of  Issa?" 

"It  is  I,  Seignior  Djelaib." 

The  Sheik  seized  the  shawl  which  he  had 
cast  from  him,  and  throwing  it  round  the 
slender  waist  of  the  young  girl,  who  offered 
no  resistance,  he  lifted  her  up  by  it,  and  cast- 
ing her  over  the  parapet,  held  her  there,  bal- 
anced in  mid-air. 

"Oh,  father!  father!"  cried  Nad-ji-eda,  hf 
frantic  accents.  "It  is  my  life  you  hold  there 
suspended;  if  you  kill  Gabrielle,  I  shall  die!" 

"If  I  kill  whom?"  asked  the  Sheik,  as  he 
drew  back  the  poor  girl  from  the  fearful  po- 
sition and  placed  her,  now  senseless,  upon 
the  cushions. 

"Gabrielle!  Gabrielle  Herbelin!"  cried 
Nad-ji-eda,  as  she  fell  on  her  knees  by  the 
side  of  her  unconscious  friend. 

"Gabrielle  Herbelin!"  said  he,  softly  and 
in  a  tone  of  surprise.  "  It  is  written, '  Let  her 
live';  I  have  promised  it" 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


Christinas  Bells. 


BY  E.  K.  M. 


I  p  HRISTMAS  bells !    Christmas  bells ! 

^  What  a  world  of  merriment  their  tone  fore- 
tells ! 

How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle  through  the  icy  air 
of  night ! 

How  they  make  the  bright  eyes  twinkle  with  their 
whispers  of  delight ! 

Christmas  bells !    Christmas  bells ! 
In  the  heart  their  echo  dwells; 
While  the  stars  in  heaven  glisten, 
We  with  fond  hearts  gladly  listen, 
Thinking  of  the  joys  they  told 
In  the  happy  years  of  old. 

Christmas  bells!  Christmas  bells! 
How  your  music  swells  and  swells 
Through  the  stillness  of  the  nighl 
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Into  morning's  glorious  light, 
Telling  of  the  peace  on  earth 
At  our  blessed  Saviour's  birth  ! 

Christmas  bells!   Christmas  bells! 
In  my  heart  a  yearning  dwells 
When  I  hear  your  merry  chimes 
For  the  merry,  merry  times, 
Happy  little  children  we, 
Kneeling  at  our  mother's  knee, 
Listened  while  she  sweetly  told, 
In  the  legend  quaint  and  old, 
Of  the  shepherds  from  afar 
Led  by  one  bright,  glorious  star 
To  a  manger  bleak  and  wild, 
Wherein  lay  the  dear  Christ-Child. 

Christmas  bells!  Christmas  bells! 

To  each  heart  some  message  tell 

Of  our  loved  ones  far  above 

Bending  to  us  in  their  love, 

Bringing  to  us  once  again 

Peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men. 


A   Midnight    Mass   During    the    Reign    of 
Terror. 


WHEN  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  •at  its 
worst  in  France,  my  grandmother,  then 
a  young  girl,  dwelt  in  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain.  A  void  had  been  made  around  her 
and  her  mother:  their  friends,  their  relatives, 
the  head  of  the  family  himself,  had  fled  the 
country.  The  hotels  were  deserted,  or  were 
in  possession  of  new  landlords.  The  two 
women  had  given  up  their  grand  house  for  a 
modest  lodging,  where  they  lived  on  in  hopes 
of  better  times,  carefully  concealing  their 
names,  which  in  those  days  it  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  have  known.  The  churches, 
perverted  from  their  sacred  purpose,  were 
used  as  stores  or  industrial  establishments. 
All  exterior  practices  of  religion  were  at  an 
end.  Nevertheless,  in  the  shop  of  a  manufac- 
turer of  wooden  shoes,  in  the  Rue  Saint-Dom- 
inique, an  old  priest,  who  had  resumed  the 
humble  trade  of  his  father,  used  to  gather  to- 
gether a  few  of  the  faithful  to  prayer;  but 
precautions  had  to  be  used,  for  the  pursuit 
was  unrelenting,  and  the  humble  temple  was 
just  beside  the  dwelling-place  of  one  of  the 


members  of  the  revolutionary  Government, 
who  was  an  implacable  enemy  of  religion. 

It  was  a  cold  winter's  night;  the  Midnight 
Office  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  Festi- 
val of  Christmas.  The  shop  was  carefully 
closed,  whilst  the  incense  perfumed  the  small 
room  at  the  back.  A  wide  bureau,  on  which 
was  placed  a  spotless  white  cloth,  supplied 
the  place  of  an  altar.  The  vestments  had  been 
taken  from  their  hiding-place,  and  the  little 
assembly  were  piously  recollected,  when  a 
knock  at  the  door  that  sounded  like  the  usual 
knock  of  the  faithful,  called  their  attention. 
One  of  the  assembly  rose  to  open  the  door; 
a  man  entered  with  hesitating  steps.  His  ap- 
pearance in  this  place  was  unexpected  and 
unwelcome;  his  figure  was,  alas!  but  too  well 
known :  it  was  the  man  who,  in  the  public 
councils,  had  shown  himself  most  bitter 
against  the  meetings  of  the  faithful,  and  whose 
presence  at  such  a  time  was  therefore  all  the 
more  to  be  feared. 

The  majesty  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  not 
disturbed,  however;  but  fear  had  seized  on 
all  the  assistants.  Was  there  not  reason,  in- 
deed, for  each  one  to  fear  for  himself,  for  his 
family,  and  for  the  good  shepherd,  who  was 
in  greater  danger  than  his  sheep?  With  a 
stern  but  calm  air,  the  convention-net  remained 
throughout  the  Mass,  and  according  as  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  was  coming  to  an  end  the  as- 
sistants became  all  the  more  uneasy  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  conclusion  that  could  easily  be 
guessed. 

When  the  Mass  was  finished  and  the  lights 
were  nearly  all  put  out,  the  assistants  glided 
away  one  by  one ;  tKen  the  stranger  advanced 
to  the  priest,  who  had  recognized  him,  but 
who  preserved  the  calmness  of  a  stoic. 

"  Citizen  priest,"  he  said  "  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you." 

"  Speak,  brother;  what  can  I  do  for  you?  " 

"  I  want  to  ask  a  favor  of  you,  and  I  know 
how  ridiculous  that  makes  me.  My  face 
grows  red  like  a  girl's,  and  I  cannot  speak." 

"And  yet  my  person  and  my  ministry  are 
but  little  calculated  to  make  you  uneasy;  and 
if  some  feeling  of  piety  brings  you  to  me — " 

"  Kh!  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind.  I 
know  nothing  of  religion;  I, don't  want  to 
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know  anything;  I  am  one  of  those  that  have 
done  all  they  could  to  destroy  yours ;  but, 
to  my  misfortune,  I  have  a  daughter — " 

"  I  see  no  misfortune  in  that,"  interrupted 
the  priest. 

"  Wait,  citizen ;  you  will  see.  We  men  of 
principle  are  often  made  the  victims  of  our 
children.  Inflexible  towards  everybody  else 
in  maintaining  the  ideas  that  we  have  formed 
for  ourselves,  we  hesitate  and  we  become  chil- 
dren in  presence  of  the  tears  and  prayers  of 
our  children.  I  have  a  daughter  whom  I 
brought  up  to  be  an  honest  woman  and  a  true 
citoyenne.  I  thought  I  had  moulded  her  af- 
ter my  own  image,  but  I  was  greatly  in  error. 
A  solemn  moment  is  approaching  for  her.  At 
New  Year  she  is  to  be  married  to  a  fine 
young  fellow  whom  I  myself  have  picked  out 
to  be  her  husband.  Everything  was  going 
on  smoothly;  the  young  folks  liked  each 
other, — at  least  so  I  thought ;  and  everything 
was  ready  for  the  ceremony  to  take  place  at 
the  Commune,  when,  this  evening,  my  daugh- 
ter threw  herself  at  my  feet  begging  me  to 
put  off  her  marriage.  Surprised  at  first,  I 
raised  her  up. 

"-'What!  do  you  not  love  your  intended 
husband?'  I  asked  her. 

" '  Yes,  father,1  she  answered :  '  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  get  married  yet.' 

"  When  I  pressed  her  with  questions  as  to 
this  strange  caprice,  she  at  last  confessed  to 
me  her  girlish  notion.  She  wanted  to  wait, 
hoping  that  the  day  would  come  when  she 
might  be  married  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Church.  When  my  first  anger  was  over,  I 
cannot  tell  you  all  the  good  reasons  she  gave 
me  to  obtain  from  me  a  thing  so  contrary  to 
my  rule  of  conduct:  The  marriage  of  her  de- 
ceased mother  took  place  in  the  church;  her 
memory  required  this  pious  action;  she 
would  not  consider  herself  married  unless  the 
ceremony  took  place  at  the  foot  of  the  altar; 
she  had  rather  remain  a  maid  for  the  rest  of 
her  life.  She  pleaded  so  hard,  adding  her 
prayers  and  tears  to  her  words,  that  she  tri- 
umphed. She  herself  told  me  of  the  retreat 
which,  a  few  days  ago,  it  would  have  been 
bad  for  all  of  you  if  I  had  known.  I  have 
come  to  find  you,  and  now  I  ask:  Before  you 


stands  your  persecutor:  will  you  bless  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  according  to  your 
worship?  " 

The  worthy  priest  answered:  "  My  minis- 
try knows  no  exclusion  and  no  rancor;  I  am 
well  pleased,  besides,  at  what  you  ask  of  me. 
One  thing  only  grieves  me :  that  the  father  is 
so  much  opposed  to  his  daughter's  inten- 
tions." 

"You  mistake  me;  I  understand  senti- 
ments. That  of  a  daughter  who  wishes  to  be 
married  as  her  mother  was  appears  to  me  re- 
spectable; and,  a  little  while  ago,  I  saw  that 
there  is  something  in  your  ceremonies  which 
makes  me  understand  still  better  her  idea." 

Some  few  days  afterwards,  the  same  back 
room  contained  a  few  intimate  friends  who 
were  witnesses  to  a  marriage.  It  need  hardly 
be  mentioned  that  from  that  day,  whether  it 
was  from  a  change  of  principles  or  from  grat- 
itude, the  member  of  the  revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment was  in  secret  a  protector  of  the  little 
church,  which  was  allowed  to  exist  in  peace, 
unknown  to  its  persecutors. 


Coronation   of  the   Miraculous  Virgrin   of 
Piasck,  Cracow. 


A  VERY  touching  religious  manifestation  has 
taken  place  in  Cracow,  so  endeared  to  the 
hearts  of  all  the  Poles  by  the  historical  and  relig- 
ious monuments  which  it  contains.  We  speak  of 
the  coronation,  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  called  of  Piasck.  Regarding 
the  origin  of  this  sanctuary,  the  Polish  Messenger 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  says  substantially:  Two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  ago  a  number  of  inhabitants  of 
Cracow,  having  assembled  at  daybreak  at  the 
church  of  the  Carmelites,  asked  each  other,  with 
surprise:  "Who  can  have  painted  this  beautiful 
image  of  our  Lady  on  the  wall?  Yesterday  even- 
ing the  first  sketch  merely  had  been  made  by  a 
simple  lay  brother;  this  morning  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  and  of  her  Divine  Son  is  entirely  fin- 
ished." This  wonder  was  attributed  to  the  holy 
angels,  and  the  pious  people  concluded  that  Mary 
was  pleased  to  give  a  new  testimony  of  her  mater- 
nal goodness  to  all  those  whose  consolation  and 
refuge  she  already  was  in  this  place. 

Long  before  this,  indeed,  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
called  also  with  so  much  love  and  veneration  the 
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Queen  of  Poland,  had  chosen  this  place  to  man- 
ifest in  a  special  manner  the  sweetness  of  her  ma- 
ternal goodness.  In  the  year  1087,  the  King  of 
Poland,  I*ulislas,  son  of  Boleslas  the  Hardy,  be- 
ing dangerously  ill,  and  no  remedy  giving  him 
any  relief,  the  Blessed  Virgin  appeared  to  him 
and  commanded  him  to  go  to  a  certain  place 
which  she  pointed  out,  where  he  was  to  build  a 
church  in  her  honor.  She  told  him  that  there  he 
would  find  violets,  and,  beneath  these  flowers, 
sand,  with  which  he  should  nib  his  body  to  re- 
cover his  health.  The  pious  monarch,  accom- 
panied by  Lambert,  Bishop  of  Cracow,  and  the 
chief  men  of  his  court,  proceeded  to  the  place 
designated.  It  was  then  late  in  the  autumn.  The 
violets  were  found  in  full  bloom,  and  beneath 
them  a  delicate  sand,  with  which  the  king  rubbed 
his  face,  upon  which  he  was  restored  to  perfect 
health.  Hence  the  name  of  Piasck  (sand)  given 
to  the  church  built  in  this  place,  and  to  the  Vir- 
gin honored  here. 

Grateful  for  the  goodness  of  Mary  to  him,  the 
pious  monarch  at  once  set  about  building  the 
church,  which  was  consecrated  under  the  title  of 
the  Visitation.  In  1390  King  Ladislas  Jajellon, 
having  introduced  the  Carmelites  into  Poland, 
confided  to  them  the  church  of  Piasck,  and  from 
that  time  the  Queen  of  Carmel  has  been  pleased  to 
shower  the  blessings  of  her  protection  in  abundance 
on  all  those  that  come  to  honor  her  in  this  place. 

The  kings  of  Poland  continued  to  set  the  ex- 
ample of  devotion  to  the  people,  and  the  mirac- 
ulous image  became  celebrated  throughout  the 
whole  country.  Nevertheless,  in  1587,  God  per- 
mitted that  the  church  with  all  its  treasures  and 
exvotos  should  be  burned  down.  Only  the  chapel 
of  the  miraculous  Virgin  escaped  the  flames. 

The  piety  of  the  Poles  was  not  destroyed  by 
this  mishap,  and  in  a  short  time  a  still  more  mag- 
nificent church  than  the  former  was  raised  above 
the  niins.  The  graces  obtained  through  the  pro- 
tection of  our  Lady  were  artistically  represented 
by  painting  and  sculpture,  and  the  miraculous  im- 
age was  enriched  with  precious  ornaments.  Ex- 
votos without  numl>er,  of  gold  and  silver,  not 
only  ornamented  the  altars,  but  also  covered  the 
walls.  Amongst  others  was  to  be  seen  the  bust  of 
Ladislas  IV,  of  pure  gold.  When  a  child,  and 
almost  in  the  last  agony,  he  was  offered  by  his 
mother,  Queen  Anne,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
was  miraculously  restored  to  life  and  health. 
Happy  times  were  those! 

The  invasion  of  the  Swedes,  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  came  to  disturb  this 


happiness.  In  1655  their  savage  cohorts  took  pos- 
session of  Cracow.  In  spite  of  their  solemn  prom- 
ise to  respect  the  holy  places,  they  pillaged  the 
churches,  and  carried  off  their  treasures  and  even 
the  sacred  ornaments.  The  church  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  was  the  special  object  of  hatred  to  the  her- 
etics. Not  content  with  stealing  all  the  treasures 
of  this  sacred  temple,  they  set  to  work  to  pull 
down  the  edifice  itself.  One  portion  of  the  wall, 
however, — that  on  which  the  miraculous  image 
was  painted — resisted  all  their  efforts,  and  re- 
mained standing.  In  vain  did  they  strive  to  tear 
it  down;  their  iron  bent  and  seemed  to  soften 
on  those  stones  that  were  protected  by  the  power 
of  Mary.  Transported  with  madness,  they  then 
began  to  pile  up  rubbish  over  the  holy  image, 
and  one  of  the  soldiers  more  daring  than  the 
rest  cried  out  to  his  companions:  "Let  us  see 
whether  Mary  performs  any  more  miracles  1" 
And,  drawing  his  sword,  he  twice  struck  the  holy 
image  in  the  face.  Even  to  the  present  day  the 
mark  of  these  strokes  remains  visible  on  the  mi- 
raculous image,  but  without  detracting  anything 
from  its  expression  and  beauty.  The  punishment 
of  this  sacrilege  was  not  long  delayed.  Just  at 
the  moment  the  Poles  returned  to  the  city  with 
reinforcements,  and  the  first  victim  of  the  Divine 
vengeance,  of  which  they  were  the  executioners, 
was  the  impious  man  who  dared  to  challenge  the 
power  of  God's  Holy  Mother.  He  fell,  mortally 
wounded  in  the  part  corresponding  to  the  gashes 
which  he  made  in  the  holy  image. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Swedes,  the  Poles 
examined  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  Piasck.  What 
was  their  joy  to  find  in  the  midst  of  the  rubbish 
the  image  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  in  all  its 
beauty  I  The  Queen  of  Poland  evidently  wished 
to  remain  amongst  her  children  and  subjects,  to 
console  and  bless  them.  They  therefore  set  to 
work,  and  the  temple  was  rebuilt,  though  on  a 
more  modest  scale,  on  account  of  the  miseries  of 
the  times.  Devotion  to  the  holy  image  did  not 
grow  cold,  nor  did  the  testimonies  of  the  favor 
of  Mary  towards  a  people  so  devoted  to  her  be- 
come less  frequent.  It  was  in  this  church  that 
Sobieski,  when  a  student  at  Cracow,  often  came 
to  kneel  before  the  image  of  Mary,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  father.  There  it  was  also  that 
the  great  hero  came  to  ask  the  blessing  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  before  setting  out  to  meet  the 
Turks  under  the  walls  of  Vienna — that  immense 
army  which,  with  the  help  of  Mary,  he  was  to 
scatter  like  mist.  He  wore  her  image  around  his 
neck  during  the  battle. 
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It  is  this  miraculous  Virgin,  around  whom  cir- 
cle so  many  souvenirs,  that  has  just  been  crowned 
by  the  piety  of  the  Poles,  with  the  authorization 
of  the  Holy  See.  The  following  account  is  from 
an  eye-witness  of  the  ceremony:  "Men  boast  of 
what  they  have  seen,  and  love  to  publish  the  great 
events  which  they  have  witnessed ;  but  one  that 
has  seen  with  what  faith  and  love  our  nation  has 
crowned  her  Queen  can  say:  Amongst  all  great 
events,  I  have  seen  one  that  is  memorable;  I  have 
witnessed  a  solemn  hour  in  the  history  of  our  na- 
tion ;  I  have  seen  enough  to  prove  that  its  faith  is 
nnshaken ;  and  the  nation  that  believes  thus  will 
not  bend,  will  not  degrade  itself,  will  not  fall  to 
rise  no  more. 

"The  ilite  of  the  Polish  nation,  and  clergy  of 
the  three  rites — Latin,  Armenian,  and  Ruthenian 
— of  the  Provinces  not  subject  to  Russia,  met  at 
Cracow  for  this  imposing  solemnity. 

"On  the  zd  of  this  month  [Sept.]  the  two  gold 
crowns,  destined,  the  one  for  the  Infant  Jesus,  the 
other  for  the  Most  Holy  Virgin,  were  borne  in  great 
pomp  from  the  episcopal  palace  to  the  church  of 
Piasck.  The  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  University  Jajellon,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  priests,  took  part  in  the  procession.  The 
religious  of  the  various  orders,  who  are  quite  nu- 
merous in  Cracow,  were  fully  represented.  A 
number  of  young  girls  dressed  in  white,  un- 
der the  charge  of  the  Sisters,  accompanied  the 
crown  destined  for  the  Infant  Jesus,  which  was 
carried  by  one  of  them.  The  various  trades'  cor- 
porations, each  preceded  by  its  own  banner,  as  in 
the  Ages  of  Faith,  were  there.  Then  came  his 
lordship  Bishop  Dunajewski,  of  Cracow,  between 
two  other  prelates  wearing  their  mitres;  and  af- 
ter them  came  the  president  of  the  city,  bearing 
the  crown  of  the  Most  Holy  Virgin  on  a  velvet 
cushion.  These  were  followed  by  an  immense 
concourse  of  people,  whose  countenances  were  ra- 
diant with  faith  and  love,  singing  in  unison  the 
praises  of  their  Queen. 

"The  novena  preparatory  to  the  great  solem- 
nity was  splendid.  There  was  a  mission  preached 
by  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  at  which  the  confessions 
and  Communions  were  innumerable.  The  mass 
of  pilgrims  continued  to  increase  daily  the  nearer 
the  great  day  fixed  upon  for  the  coronation  ap- 
proached,— the  8th  of  September,  Festival  of  the 
Nativity  of  Mary. 

"The  great  day  came  at  last.  Early  in  the 
morning  a  heavy  rain  began  to  fall,  an  emblem, 
it  was  said,  of  the  tears  that  continue  to  be  shed 
by  our  nation  for  the  last  hundred  years.  This 


rain,  let  us  add,  served  to  show  more  clearly  the 
piety  of  the  Polish  people,  whom  nothing  will 
check,  neither  rain  nor  snow,  hunger  nor  cold. 
The  Pole  yields  himself  up  unreservedly  to  the 
dictates  of  his  piety,  and  seems  to  forget  every- 
thing else.  For  him  it  would  be  a  mere  matter 
of  course  to  remain  fasting  even  till  8  o'clock  in 
the  evening,*  though  he  had  made  a  journey  of 
several  days,  in  order  to  confess  and  receive  the 
Bread  of  Life.  And  on  great  occasions  like  the 
present,  when  there  is  no  room  in  the  church, 
the  people  kneel  down  outside,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  state  of  the  weather  or  the  season. 

"Such  was  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  city 
of  Cracow  on  this  memorable  day.  The  crowd 
of  pilgrims,  all  in  graceful  costumes,  with  those 
shades  of  difference  that  marked  the  various  prov- 
inces of  Poland,  was  so  great  that  a  person  could 
hardly  make  his  way  through  the  streets.  One 
single  priest  of  Galicia  brought  under  his  guid- 
ance eight  thousand  pilgrims.  All  wore  on  their 
breast  a  distinctive  badge  with  an  invocation  to 
Our  Lady  of  Piasck.  .; 

"Whilst  Mass  was  going  on  within  the  church, 
a  priest  also  offered  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  outside 
under  a  dais.  Notwithstanding  the  continued 
rain,  the  people  knelt  in  the  mud,  praying,  sing- 
ing, listening  to  the  word  of  God. 

"At  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  there  were  pres- 
ent nine  Bishops  of  three  different  rites,  amongst 
whom  was  Mgr.  Krasinski,  Bishop  of  Wilna,  a 

*  A  little  incident  that  goes  to  confirm  this  state- 
ment occurred  in  our  own  neighborhood.  Some  years 
ago  the  Polish  people  of  South  Bend  had  no  church 
of  their  own,  but  a  priest  speaking  their  language 
came  from  time  to  time  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  receive  the  Sacraments.  The  pastor  of  South  Bend 
of  course  informed  the  poor  people  beforehand,  so 
that  they  might  be  in  readiness.  On  one  such  occa- 
sion a  number  of  the  Poles  from  the  country  called  in 
the  forenoon  to  make  their  confession.  They  were 
heard,  and  the  priest  went  his  way,  thinking  no  more 
about  them.  Towards  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
pastor  happened  to  go  to  the  church,  and,  seeing  a 
number  of  people  waiting  there,  he  inquired  whether 
they  were  waiting  to  go  to  confession.  No :  they  were 
waiting  for  Holy  Communion ;  they  had  been  to  con- 
fession in  the  morning.  Poor,  simple  people !  On  in- 
quiring a  little  more  into  the  matter,  the  pastor  found 
that  they  had  started  from  their  home  some  time  in 
the  night,  reached  South  Bend  too  late  for  Mass,  and 
after  going  to  confession,  remained  in  the  church  all 
day,  fasting,  in  their  simplicity  never  thinking  of  step- 
ping out  to  the  priest's  house  to  ask  him  for  Holy  Com- 
munion, but  supposing  that  for  some  good  reason  of 
his  own  he  left  them  there  to  wait. 
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venerable  old  man  of  fourscore,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  an  exile  of  twenty-two  years. 

"After  Pontifical  Hi.u'h  Mass,  the  Bishops,  otr- 
rying  the  golden  crowns,  went  in  procession  to 
the  chapel  of  the  miraculous  picture.  The  chapel 
was  richly  and  gracefully  decorated  ;  above  the 
flowers  and  garlands  fluttered  the  eagle  of  Poland. 
The  cathedral  rhoir  sang  the  Rtgina  Cceli  latare> 
during  which  Mgr.  Dunajewski,  Bishop  of  Cracow, 
crowned  the  holy  pictures.  He  pronounced  the 
following  words  as  he  placed  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  the  Infant  Jesus:  'As  by  our  hands  Thou 
art  crowned  on  earth,  render  us  worthy,  O  Lord 
Jesus,  to  be  one  day  crowned  by  Thee  in  heaven.' 
And  in  crowning  the  Blessed  Virgin:  'As  by  our 
hands  thou  art  crowned  upon  the  earth,  grant 
that  we  may  one  day  be  worthy  to  be  crowned  by 
Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son,  in  heaven.' 

"At  this  moment,  at  a  given  signal,  all  the  bells 
of  the  city  were  set  ringing,  whilst  thousands  of 
voices,  both  within  and  without  the  church,  cried 
out:  'Hail,  Mary!  Hail,  our  Queen  !'  Then 
came  the  most  solemn  moment  of  all.  The  nine 
Bishops  were  on  their  knees  before  the  altar,  and 
hundreds  of  priests  were,  like  them,  bowed  down 
respectfully  before  the  picture,  when  the  officiat- 
ing Bishop,  in  a  solemn  voice,  but  subdued  by 
emotion,  offered  up  this  prayer:  'O  Mary,  our 
Mother,  our  Queen  !  thou  dost  behold  at  thy  feet 
the  Bishops  of  Poland  of  three  different  rites,  con- 
fessing in  one  and  the  same  sentiment  of  piety 
the  unity  of  their  faith  and  the  steadiness  of  their 
belief.  O  Mother  of  unjty!  consolidate  this 
union,  and  remove  from  our  country  all  that 
might  diminish  unity  and  fraternal  charity.' 

"  The  singing  of  the  Te  Deum  concluded  this 
touching  solemnity,  and  the  pilgrims,  though 
soaked  through  by  the  rain,  went,  singing  and 
praying,  to  visit  the  different  churches  of  Cra- 
cow." 


Christmas  in  Ireland. 


THE   MIDNIGHT    MASS    IN   THE   "WILD   WEST." 


A  VIVID  feature  in  common  with  the  festival 
of  Christmas  in  "Old"  Ireland  is  the  mid- 
night Mass,  a  function  still  celebrated  in  the  re- 
mote, sad,  lonely  and  lovely  districts  of  that  wild 
West  which  Cha-lo  l.--ver  knew  how  to  paint  in 
the  colors  of  an  April  shower — sunshine  and 
shadow. 

The  poor  priest,  and  he  i-  V«M>  [>oor,  has  a  hard 


life  of  it  in  those  out-of-the-world  regions  where 
the  highways  are  but  boreens,  and  roads  but  sheep 
walks;  and  very  irregular,  uneven  ones,  to  boot. 
His  Reverence  is,  indeed,  in  luck  if  his  means 
enable  him  to  keep  a  rugged  little  pony;  for  his 
ministrations  extend  for  many  an  Irish  mile^and, 
hail,  rain  or  snow,  the  sick  call  will  find  him 
treading  the  mountain  passes,  bearing  the  Viati- 
cum to  some  dying  j>arishioner,  or  en  route  to 
hold  a  "station"  at  the  thatch-covered  dwelling 
of  some  "  warm  "  farmer,  perched  on  the  shoulder 
of  an  almost  inaccessible  mountain,  or  standing  in 
solemn  isolation  in  a  gloomy  valley,  silent — save 
for  the  cow-bells,  or  the  barking  of  a  collie — as 
the  very  grave. 

To  miss  Mass  under  any  circumstances,  save 
they  be  of  the  most  exceptional  nature,  is  an 
omission  of  which  the  Irish  peasant  is  absolutely 
incapable.  No  matter  how  often  he  may  have 
visited  the  shebeen,  or  been  lax  in  the  general 
tenor  of  his  uneventful  life,  to  "miss  Mass"  is  a 
crime  that  does  not  enter  within  the  precincts  of 
his  misdemeanor;  and  in  the  snow,  in  the  rain, 
in  the  mud,  Mass  is  attended  with  the  same  punc- 
tuality as  on  a  bright  May  morning,  when  the 
hawthorn-blossoms  paint  the  hedges  like  perfumed 
snow.  It  is  before  Mass,  under  the  lee  of  some 
friendly  wall,  or  seated  on  the  moss  and  fern- 
caressed  stones,  or  daisy  quilts  covering  the  village 
forefathers  as  they  sleep  the  long,  last  slumber, 
that  the  male  portion  of  the  congregation  discuss 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  Mr.  William  Corbet,  M.  P.,  and 
Mr.  Healy,  M.  P.,  and  others  of  the  good  men 
and  true,  who,  possessing  the  courage  of  their 
convictions,  dare  to  beard  the  British  lion  even 
in  his  very  den.  It  is  after  Mass  that  Barney, 
in  all  the  unspeakable  newness  of  his  Sunday  suit 
—  it  is  always  new — seeks  and  finds  his  colleen, 
and  it  is  after  Mass  that  the  old  folk  gossip  over 
the  olden  and  golden  time,  the  weather,  their 
ailments,  and  the  crops. 

But  the  great  event  of  the  year  is  midnight  Man, 
the  Mass  that  ushers  in  the  morn  when  the  Infant 
Saviour  came  into  this  wicked  world  for  the  salva- 
tion of  sinners.  Father  Tom  has  a  busy  time  of  it 
hearing  confessions,  riding  in  hot  haste  from  one 
end  of  the  parish  to  the  other,  making  sick-calls, 
urging  backsliders  to  the  chair  of  penance,  con- 
soling the  afflicted,  helping  the  needy.  The  mid- 
night Mass  takes  old  and  young,  the  lame,  the 
halt  and  the  blind,  from  their  "mud  cabins." 
Over  the  mountains,  across  the  bogs,  sometimes 
in  the  iofcy  darkness,  sometimes  in  the  silvery 
moonlight,  sometimes  through  the  white  snow, 
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the  people  silently  wend  their  way  to  the  little 
chapel,  whose  cracked  bell  peals  forth  lustily,  and 
whose  twinkling  lights  are  as  a  beacon  of  safety 
to  the  whole  countryside.  Low-backed  cars  jingle 
up ;  farm  carts,  with  feather  beds  and  mattresses 
flung  across  them,  jolt  in,  while  horses  of  every 
sort,  shape,  size,  and  description,  from  the  weight- 
carrying  hunter  to  the  limping  garron,  turn  into 
the  chapel  yard.  There  is  no  boisterousness,  no 
levity,  for  nearly  everyone  in  that  assemblage  is 
about  to  "go  to  the  altar."  On  the  cold,  damp, 
earthen  floor  kneel  the  pious  multitude,  in  a  si- 
lence broken  only  by  the  long-drawn  sigh  of  some 
self-accusing  penitent,  or  the  muttered  prayers  of 
the  older  people.  The  priest,  in  a  black  cassock, 
flits  in  and  out  of  the  door  attached  to  the  vestry, 
attended  by  an  acolyte,  who  assists  in  lighting  the 
candles  and  generally  arranging  the  altar  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Mass.  At  midnight  the  An- 
gelus  bell  rings  forth,  and  the  prayer  is  repeated  by 
the  priest  in  English,  the  congregation  responding 
in  pious  and  rapid  murmuring. 

Thus  the  Mass  begins,  and  save  for  an  occa- 
sional coughing,  or  the  humming  of  earnest  devo- 
tion, nothing  disturbs  the  stillness  of  that  mid- 
night hour.  The  scene  resembles  a  strange  vision. 
The  half-darkness;  the  whitewashed  walls,  with 
the  Stations  of  the  Cross  like  so  many  tiny  win- 
dows ;  the  kneeling  and  prostrate  congregation  ; 
the  women  muffled  in  their  shawls ;  the  altar  blaz- 
ing with  light ;  the  priest  in  his  gorgeous  and  glit- 
tering vestments;  the  strange  silence, — all  serve 
to  render  the  scene  more  of  a  vision  than  any- 
thing approaching  to  reality.  An  awed  hush  comes 
o^ver  all  as  the  Host  is  elevated ;  and  when  the  final 
Ite  missa  est  is  pronounced,  and  the  Mass  con- 
cluded, then  there  is  an  upheaval,  a  murmuring, 
increasing  in  volume  at  each  second;  the  holy- 
water  font  is  approached,  those  nearest  to  it 
sprinkling  the  outsiders;  and  then  come  the 
Christmas  greetings  in  the  chapel  yard,  the  loud, 
honest  laughings,  and  the  shoutings  between 
neighbors  who  are  already  en  route  for  their 
homes  in  the  valleys,  on  the  mountains,  or  in  the 
bogs. — Nugent  Robinson,  in  Leslie's  Christmas 

Number. 

— «  •  » — 

THERE  is  but  one  view  of  things  which  is  true, 
and  that  is  God's  view  of  them. 

IT  seems  wonderful  that  He  (God)  who  is  so 
great  should  also  be  so  good ;  and  it  is  the  joyous 
lesson  which  the  sands  of  life  teach  us  as  they 
run  yearly  out,  that  His  very  greatness  is  the  only 
blessed  measure  of  His  goodness. — >Faber. 


Catholic  Notes. 


'\\vtjournalde  Rome  in  a  recent  number  speaks 
of  the  rapid  and  wonderful  spread  of  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  throughout  the  United  States; 
and,  as  one  among  many  instances  in  proof  of 
the  fact,  makes  mention  of  the  magnificent  statue 
of  our  Lady  lately  placed  upon  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame.  That  devotion  to  our  Lady  should 
increase  and  extend  itself  in  a  land  especially 
consecrated  to  her,  need  not  be  at  all  surprising. 
Indeed,  it  is  our  conviction  that  our  country  has 
met,  and  is  meeting,  with  its  general  prosperity 
and  proud  position  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  is  destined  to  enter  upon  a  yet  more 
glorious  career  in  the  future,  solely  because  of  the 
special  protection  of  her  to  whom  our  fathers 
consecrated  it.  Neither  is  it  remarkable  that  here 
at  Notre  Dame,  which  from'  its  very  inception 
has  been  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Queen 
of  Heaven,  there  should  be  found  unusual  mani- 
festations of  love  and  devotion.  The  grand  statue, 
which  the  Journal  describes,  is  indeed  a  public 
testimony  of  love  and  gratitude  to  Mary  Immacu- 
late, as  her  devout  clients  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States  have  aided  in  its  erection. 


On  Thursday,  the  i3th  current,  the  solemn 
ceremony  of  the  conferring  of  the  pallium  upon 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Elder  took  place  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Cincinnati.  The  representative  of 
the  Holy  See  on  this  occasion  was  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  McCloskey,  of  Louisville,  the  senior  Bishop 
of  the  Archdiocese,  and  from  his  hands  Arch- 
bishop Elder  received  the  sacred  insignia  of  the 
archiepiscopal  office.  A  very  large  concourse  of 
prelates  and  priests  assisted  at  the  ceremony. 
Pontifical  High  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  of  Louisville,  after  which  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Watterson  preached  an  eloquent  and  im- 
pressive sermon.  Archbishop  Elder  is  now  in  the 
62d  year  of  his  age,  42  years  of  which  have  been 
devoted  to  the  holy  ministry.  He  was  elevated  to 
the  See  of  Natchez  on  the  i4th  of  May,  1857,  by 
the  late  Pius  IX  of  holy  memory,  and  received  con- 
secration at  the  hands  of  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
Kenrick  of  Baltimore.  He  has,  consequently,  been 
a  Bishop  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

A  touching  incident  in  connection  with  the 
conferring  of  the  pallium  on  Archbishop  Elder 
was  the  first  reunion  in  fifty  years  of  the  Arch- 
bishop with  his  six  brothers — Joseph  E.  Elder  of 
Chicago,  Francis  W.  Elder  of  Baltimore,  B.  T. 
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Elder  of  Manhattan,  Kansas,  John  C.  Elder  of 
Baton  Rouge,  Ixi.,  and  Thos.  S.  and  Cl 
Elder  of  New  Orleans — each  of  the  Archbishop's 
brothers  being  a<  companied  by  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  some  of  them  by  their  grandchildren. 
The  only  surviving  sisters  of  this  excellent  Cath- 
olic family  are  Mrs.  Baldwin  of  Baltimore  and 
Sister  Helena,  at  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Emmitts- 
burg,  Md.,  who  has  been  a  Sister  of  Charity  for 
over  sixty-two  years.  May  they  live  to  witness 
many  more  such  happy  reunions  before  their  final 
and  happiest  reunion  in  Heaven ! 


The  sum  collected  in  the  archdiocese  of  Paris 
for  Catholic  schools  by  the  diocesan  commission 
alone  amounts  to  1,465,000  francs.  The  con- 
tributions raised  by  the  different  parish  priests 
bring  the  sum  up  to  over  six  millions.  This  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  generosity  of  French  Catho- 
lics, and  of  their  determination  to  have  schools 
that  will  not  be  godless. 


Luther's  apologists  seek  in  vain  to  mitigate  his 
infamy  by  alleging  in  excuse  the  laxity  of  morals 
in  Germany  in  his  day.  If  he  were  in  reality  a 
"  reformer,"  Luther  would  be  above  the  common 
vices  of  the  people,  but  the  truth  is  he  descended 
to  the  lowest  level.  Zwinglius,  one  of  his  co- 
reformers,  declared  at  Marburg  that  "Luther  was 
not  possessed  by  one  evil  spirit,  but  occupied  by 
a  legion  of  devils."  "It  must  be  evident  to  the 
most  feeble  intellect,"  says  Erasmus,  himself  any- 
thing but  a  Catholic,  "  that  one  who  raised  so  great 
a  storm  in  the  world,  who  always  found  pleasure 
in  using  language  either  indecent  or  caustic,  could 
not  have  been  called  of  God.  His  arrogance,  to 
which  no  parallel  can  be  found,  was  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  madness;  and  his  buffoonery 
was  such  that  it  could  not  be  suppo>ed  possible  in 
one  doing  the  work  of  God." 


The  following  letter  of  the  Rev.  Father  Aloy- 
sius,  O.  S.  B.,  an  Indian  missionary,  stationed  at 
White  Earth  Reservation,  Minn.,  deserves  general 
attention.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Wahrheits- 
Frcund,  of  Cincinnati : 

"  The  terrible  angel  of  death  known  as  diphtheria 
seems  to  rage  unmercifully.  In  our  Reservation  the 
dread  disease  has  shown  itself  for  two  years  past. 
Where  shall  we  find  help  against  this  malignant  evil, 
which  takes  families  by  surprise?  Having  obtained 
from  Father  Clemens,  O.  S.  B.,  of  St.  John's  Univer- 
sity, Collegeville,  Minn.,  a  few  bottles  of  Philopaidia, 
1  feel  called  upon  to  recognize  publicly  that  this  rem- 
edy was  of  wonderful  service  to  me  in  saving  the  lives 


of  many  little  papooses.  In  September  of  last  year 
about  twenty  children  were  attacked  by  the  malady. 
I  took  them  in  hand  at  once,  and  every  one  of  them 
recovered.  Two  weeks  ago  the  same  sickness  reap- 
peared amongst  the  Indians  and  half-breeds.  I  have 
treated  about  fifty -four  children.  I  gave  them  the  med- 
icine according  to  the  directions  of  Father  Clemens. 
For  the  last  few  days  they  are  all  improving,  and  not 
one  has  died.  As  the  dwellings  are  very  poor,  with- 
out proper  ventilation,  many  of  the  children  lie  on  the 
hard  ground  and  are  without  proper  care,  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  it  is  to  this  medicine  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  good  results.  I  must  also  add  that 
about  twenty  of  the  children  had  the  disease  in  an 
aggravated  form,  with  a  rattle  like  that  of  death,  and 
bleeding  from  the  mouth  and  nose.  This  medicine 
may  therefore  be  recommended  to  parents  for  the 
benefit  of  their  children.  I  am  far  from  maintaining 
that  any  medicine  is  infallible;  but  when  results  like 
the  above  are  obtained,  the  fact  should  not  be  withheld 
from  the  public." 

His  Holiness  Leo  XIII  has  been  pleased  to  send 
a  special  Pontifical  Benediction  to  Miss  Baiter,  of 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  recently  cured,  after  an  illness 
of  eight  years'  duration,  by  the  water  of  Lourdes,  as 
also  to  her  family. 

The  late  General  Stedman  was  a  kind  officer 
to  Catholics.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  Father 
Christy,  known  in  the  Western  army  (North)  as 
"  the  fighting  chaplain,"  albeit  far  from  belligerent 
in  his  general  character,  being  of  a  genial,  gener- 
ous disposition.  Somewhere  in  Tennessee,  during 
the  late  war  between  the  States,  Father  Christy 
had  received  from  Gen.  Stedman  the  privilege  of  a 
little  room  for  a  chapel,  at  headquarters,  and  had 
extemporized  a  rude  altar,  etc.  Some  order  of 
General  Rosecrans,  we  believe,  sent  Father  Christy 
away  for  a  week  or  so,  and  meanwhile  a  Metho- 
dist chaplain  applied  to  Stedman  for  use  of  the 
room  for  services  till  Father  Christy's  return. 
The  old  General,  with  a  dim  appreciation  of  the 
sacredness  rightly  attaching  to  a  Catholic  place 
of  worship,  was  embarrassed,  reflected  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  refused,  with  the  naive  reply  that 
he  "never  heard  of  a  Catholic  priest  exchanging 
pulpits  with  a  Methodist  minister." — Catholic 
Universe. 

The  Holy  Father  has  graciously  conferred  the 
order  of  Knight  of  St.  George  on  Mr.  F.  W. 
Dawson,  editor  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News 
and  Courier,  in  appreciation  of  his  efforts  against 
the  unchristian  practice  of  duelling. 

Very  Rev.  James  Mackey,  Vicar-General  of  the 
diocese  of  Ogdensburg,  and  one  of  the  pioneer 
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priests  of  northern  New  York,  has  passed  away 
after  a  long  career  of  usefulness  in  the  sacred 
ministry,  leaving  behind  many  monuments  of  his 
energy  and  zeal.  There  are  now  twelve  priests 
and  a  bishop  in  the  district  over  which  Father 
Mac-key's  pastoral  charge  was  extended  in  the 
early  days ;  and  he  had  seen  the  city  of  Ogdens- 
burg  quadruple  its  population  in  the  forty-two 
years  of  his  residence  there.  Father  Mackey 
was  beloved  by  the  faithful,  and  highly  respected 
by  non-Catholics  wherever  he  was  known. 
May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


New  Publications. 


DOM  Bosco.  A  Sketch  of  His  Life  and  Miracles. 
By  Dr.  Charles  D'Espiney.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Miss  Mary  McMahon.  New  York, 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis"  Benziger  Brothers.  1884. 
A  most  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  and  labors 
of  a  hero  of  charity,  abounding  in  edifying  an- 
ecdotes. As  the  subject  of  the  work  is  still  a 
member  of  the  Church  militant,  and  as  none  may 
know  who  shall  be  faithful  unto  death  before  the 
critical  hour  has  passed,  it  is  difficult  to  write  of 
this  truly  worthy  priest  as  he  deserves.  He  may 
one  day  rank  with  St.. Vincent  of  Paul,  St.  John 
of  Matha,  and  other  saints,  whose  magnificent 
natural  benevolence  was  elevated  into  meritorious 
charity  by  divine  grace.  The  special  devotion  of 
Dom  Bosco  is  to  "  Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians," 
in  whose  name  he  is  said  to  have  worked  many 
miracles.  The  attentive  reader  will  find  much  to 
instruct  and  entertain,  as  well  as  to  excite  devo- 
tion. Published  in  a  very  neat  style,  and  adorned 
with  a  portrait  and  autograph,  it  will  be  an  ac- 
ceptable present  during  the  present  season. 

MAPLEWOOD;  OR,  BESSIE,  CORA,  AND  OTTO  AT 
HOME.  By  "Sister  Aloysia."  Baltimore:  John 
Murphy  &  Co.  1883. 

A  pretty  little  story  of  children  in  a  Southern 
home  entertaining  their  young  visitors  from  St. 
Louis,  from  early  spring-time  until  Christmas, 
amid  a  mass  of  ever-changing  incident.  The 
authoress,  at  the  close  Of  one  of  the  chapters,  very 
properly  tells  us  that  "Sister  Aloysia"  is  only  an 
assumed  name:  the  writer  of  these  stories  not 
having  the  happiness  to  be  a  religieuse.  Indeed, 
there  is  very  little  dogmatism  in  her  religion,  and 
she  quietly  appropriates  Regina  Cceli  as  a  Christ- 
mas hymn  without  any  superfluous  scruples.  A 
very  nice  little  book,  in  an  attractive  form,  and 
suitable  as  a  holiday  gift  to  a  child. 


youth's  Department. 


In  Bxcelsis  Gloria  I 


From  the  German  of  the  i6th  Century. 

IT.  |  HEN  Christ  was  born  of  Mary  free, 
^^   In  Bethlehem,  that  fair  city, 
Angels  sang,  with  mirth  and  glee, 
' '  In  Excelsis  Gloria  ! ' ' 

The  shepherds  saw  the  angels  bright, 
They  shone  with  such  a  heavenly  light, 
"  O  God's  dear  Son  is  born  to-night  I 
In  Excelsis  Gloria  / ' ' 


Conquer  Thyself. 


oj^^€T 


(CONCLUSION.) 

II. 

FAMILY  conference  having 
been  held,  it  was  decreed  that 
the  unpromising  son  should 
leave  home,  and  reside  with  a 
paternal  aunt.  Mrs.  Verdun  was 
experienced,  having  reared  a  nu- 
merous family  in  just  and  upright 
principles,  and  she  moreover  mani- 
fested a  deep  interest  in  the  future  of  her 
wayward  nephew.  This  excellent  person 
used  kindness,  sympathy  and  opportune  ad- 
vice to  win  Alfred's  heart,  and  make  him 
conquer  his  predominant  fault.  She  felt  sorry 
for  him,  because  in  reality  his  negligent  par- 
ents had  allowed  his  controlling  passion  to 
take  such  deep  root,  she  feared  that  only 
a  miracle  of  grace  could  save  him  from  tem- 
poral and  eternal  ruin.  She  confided  her 
anxieties  with  judicious  care  to  their  pastor, 
and  to  the  Brothers  whose  school  Alfred  at- 
tended. His  teachers  were  highly  pleased 
with  his  steady  progress  in  useful  science, 
and,  as  is  customary  in  France,  he  was  often 
crowned,  at  the  distribution  of  premiums,  for 
diligence  and  success.  But  the  medals  for  good 
conduct  were  voted  for  by  the  scholars  ;  and 
although  the  instructors  would  willingly  have 
awarded  him  a  prize  of  deportment  in  school, 
his  companions  rarely  gave  him  a  single  vote. 
Mr.  Verdun  was  a  skilled  manufacturing 
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jeweller.  He  carefully  observed  the  mental  and 
the  presumed  moral  progress  of  his  nephew, 
and  consented  to  take  him  as  an  apprentice. 
Alfred's  facility  in  acquiring  the  first  steps  in 
the  delicate  art  of  making  jewelry  was  sur- 
prising, and  as  he  had  learned  to  conceal  his 
mania  for  theft,  and  discontinued  the  practice 
a  while,  his  conduct  appeared  to  warrant  the 
confidence  of  his  kind  uncle.  But  though 
carefully  guarded  by  his  vigilant  aunt,  the 
new  apprentice  contrived  to  appropriate  cer- 
tain pieces  of  cheap  jewelry,  to  sell  them 
unsuspected,  and  thus  replenish  his  purse 
with  pocket-money.  He  was  gifted -with  a 
large  share  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  and 
employed  it  with  such  deep  cunning  as  to 
dazzle  both  his  uncle  and  his  comrades  in 
the  manufactory;  so  after  accomplishing  a 
larceny  he  was  always  sure  to  do  something 
to  excite  their  admiration,  and  lead  them  away 
from  the  investigation  of  his  real  character. 

The  value  of  gems  was  naturally  a  subject 
of  frequent  conversation  in  the  manufactory 
of  Mr.  Verdun.  The  senior  workmen  often  re- 
lated stirring  adventures  and  hair-breadth  es- 
capes encountered  in  procuring,  keeping  and 
disposing  of  such  diamonds  as  the  Koh-i-noor, 
and  those  wonderful  brilliants  owned  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Port- 
ugal. The  statement  of  the  almost  fabulous 
sums  of  money  at  which  these  jewels  were 
valued  was  listened  to  with  great  attention 
by  all  of  the  young  apprentices,  but  by  none 
more  eagerly  than  by  our  scheming  Alfred. 
He  began  to  consider  that  the  possession  of 
a  ruby  or  of  an  emerald  of  the  first  water 
would  make  a  man  rich.  Could  he  not  ob- 
tain one  ?  If  he  could,  then  a  long  farewell 
'  to  mortifying,  harassing  suspicions,  and  wel- 
come the  power  to  obtain  all  the  luxuries 
enjoyed  by  the  great.  Alfred  became  serious 
and  preoccupied  ;  he  worked  diligently,  and 
his  kind  protectors  thought  he  was  outgrow- 
ing his  regrettable  propensities,  while  his 
loving  but  mistaken  parents  were  consoled 
by  the  good  reports  concerning  their  formerly 
troublesome  son.  How  they  would  have  been 
horrified  had  they  known  that  he  was  plan- 
ning a  scheme  whereby  to  obtain  the  jewels 
of  the  Marchioness  de  St.  Eynard !  Yes:  he 


was  just  on  the  verge  of  carrying  out  a  wicked 
plot  to  enter  the  castle,  and  steal  from  his  fa- 
ther's best  friends.  However,  his  good  angel 
came  once  more  to  intercede  for  him. 

Just  at  this  period  of  his  career,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  mission  would  be  preached 
by  some  Dominican  Fathers  in  the  parish  to 
which  young  CafTarel  belonged.  The  worthy 
jeweller  promptly  made  such  arrangements  as 
would  facilitate  as  far  as  possible  the  regular 
attendance  of  the  members  of  his  numerous 
household.  During  a  practical  instruction 
addressed  to  young  men,  Alfred's  heart  was 
moved,  and  his  understanding  enlightened. 
He  recognized  his  dangerous  spiritual  state, 
his  degrading  and  predominating  passion, 
and  saw  clearly  that  he  was  exposing  himself 
to  present  disgrace,  to  the  inevitable  conse^ 
quences  of  detection,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
loss  of  his  immortal. soul.  The  interior  com- 
bat was  fierce.  He  made  a  good  confession, 
and  took  strong  resolutions  of  amendment. 

During  the  pious  readings  in  daily  use  in  the 
family  of  his  aunt,  Alfred  had  heard  of  men 
who,  wishing  to  change  their  lives,  fled  to 
cloisters  or  hermitages.  Could  he  not  do  that  ? 
But  whither  should  he  go?  Suddenly  he 
thought  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Grande  Char- 
treuse. He  knew  none  of  the  devout  solitaries 
living  there ;  had  not  even  seen  one,  except 
the  procurator  of  the  community,  who  occa- 
sionally brought  a  sacred  vessel  to  his  uncle  to 
be  mended  or  inscribed.  Unaccustomed  to 
'disclose  his  good  dispositions  to  his  parents, 
or  even  to  his  pastor,  the  youth  determined 
upon  taking  a  very  important  step  without 
consulting  his  parents  or  his  spiritual  supe- 
riors, and  resolved  to  go  to  the  Grande  Char- 
treuse and  ask  to  be  admitted  as  a  lay  brother. 

Alfred  took  his  precautions  so  as  to  leave 
while  Mr.  Verdun's  family  were  following  the 
exercises  of  the  mission  at  the  church,  pray- 
ing for  one  another  and  for  all  dear  to  them. 
We  left  him  climbing  the  mountain, and  think- 
ing over  his  narrow  escapes  from  disgrace 
and  punishment,  and  hoping  to  put  himself 
out  of  the  way  of  dangerous  temptations. 

We  may  presume  that  our  young  wanderer 
had  become  very  much'  detached  from  his 
inimcuiate  family,  or  he  could  never  have  so 
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abruptly  severed  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  I 
them.     Home  was  not  dear  to  him,  on  ac- 
count of  his  unfortunate  training,  and  he  did 
not  cherish  it,  and  all  belonging  to  it,  with 
affection,  as  most  boys  do. 
III. 

Late  in  the  evening,  Alfred  pulled  the  bell 
of  the  Convent  lodge,  and  a  Brother  kindly 
welcomed  him.  The  Brother  porter  was  not 
surprised,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  provide 
shelter  for  benighted  travellers,  and  to  receive 
young  men  who  came  to  seek  employment 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  far-famed  medicinal 
cordial  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  He  there- 
fore beckoned  to  his  assistant  to  provide  for 
the  newly-arrived.  Alfred  requested  to  see 
the  Superior.  The  good  porter  informed  him 
that  it  was  now  too  late  to  have  an  interview 
with  him,  but  kindly  invited  him  to  partake 
of  the  modest  repast  placed  before  him,  add- 
ing that  on  the  morrow  he  would  himself  con- 
duct him  to  the  reverend  Prior. 

In  his  promised  interview  with  Father 
Bruno  the  candidate  was  frank  and  sincere. 
"I  do  not  perceive  in  you,"  remarked  the 
monk,  "  clear  proofs  of  any  religious  vocation ; 
but  since  you  are  here,  remain  a  week.  Then 
if  you  would  like  to  have  work,  there  is  plenty 
to  be  done;  and  if  you  do  not  weary  of  our 
simple  and  pious  customs,  a  year's  stay  in 
our  midst  might  prove  very  advantageous  to 
your  soul.  Write  to  your  parents,  my  son, 
lest  they  be  anxious  concerning  your  welfare." 

Under  the  blessing  of  Father  Bruno,  the* 
youth  departed  with  the  Brother  porter,  who 
led  him  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and, 
after  kneeling  a  while  assigned  him  a  prie- 
dieu.  He  then  showed  him  the  vast  gardens, 
the  vineyards,  the  orchards  and  well-culti- 
vated fields  attached  to  the  grand  old  mon- 
astery. The  imagination  of  young  Caffarel 
had  never  dreamed  of  such  neatness  and  or- 
der; and  when  he  was  informed  that  about 
half  the  village  was  supported  by  the  bounty 
of  the  monks,  his  wonder  knew  no  bounds. 

The  second  day  after  his  arrival,  Alfred 
wrote  to  his  parents,  informing  them  of  his 
present  intentions.  The  long  letter  was  full 
of  details:  Brother  Bernard  had  allowed  him 
to  rise  at  midnight  and  assist  at  the  chant  of 


the  Divine  Office.  He  described  how  each 
Father  on  arriving  at  the  choir  (lantern  in 
hand)  pulled  the  great  bell  of  the  sanctuary 
one  stroke,  and  that  the  Prior,  silently  count- 
ing the  number,  assured  himself  that  all  were 
there  who  ought  to  be  present.  The  closing 
of  the  lanterns  during  the  prayers  that  were 
recited  in  secret,  excited  in  Alfred's  soul  a 
pious  and  reverential  awe,  which  was  suddenly 
changed  to  holy  joy  as  the  lights  simultane- 
ously blazed  out  when  the  next  Canonical 
Hour  began.  His  parents  wrote  to  him 
kindly.  They  were  greatly  surprised  at  his 
sudden" departure  from  his  uncle's  house;  but, 
learning  that  he  was  in  such  good  company, 
made  no  objection  to  his  remaining,  thinking 
that  all  the  surroundings  might,  by  God's 
grace,  work  a  wholesome  reform  in  him,  and 
that  it  would  be  likewise  an  enduring  one. 

The  following  week  Alfred  wrote  to  his 
brother  Hugh,  giving  him  a  full  description 
of  the  costume  of  the  solitaries,  their  rigor- 
ous observance  of  silence,  except  on  Sundays 
and  Wednesdays,  when  they  dined  in  com- 
mon, conversing  on  edifying  topics,  and  taking 
a  long  walk  together  in  the  large  pine  forests. 
He  was  never  weary  of  writing  about  the  little 
hermitages  built  in  rows  around  a  vast  quad- 
rangular garden,  and  each  containing  two 
rooms, — one  for  study  and  one  for  a  bed- 
room,— and  a  little  shed  adjoining,  in  which 
the  wood  (cut  by  the  monks'  own  hands)  was 
kept,  fires  being  necessary  the  year  round. 

Young  Caffarel  was  quite  contented,  and 
all  were  satisfied  with  his  good  will.  The 
Rev.  Father  who  superintended  the  various 
departments  of  the  cordial  works  used  him 
as  a  messenger;  and  he  was  often  taken  to 
replace  others,  when  the  employment  was 
light.  Sometimes  he  spent  a  week  in  the 
forest  gathering  balsams;  occasionally  he 
worked  at  a  turning-lathe  which  formed  the 
wooden  coverings  for  the  bottles,  and  again 
he  helped  to  label  the  bottles  and  place  them 
in  boxes,  which  were  despatched  far  and  wide. 
He  found  good  moral  companion's  among  the 
young  villagers  who  got  employment  at  the 
monastery;  but  we  regret  to  say  his  old  habit 
of  thieving  was  not  overcome,  and  frequent 
change  of  employment  facilitated  its  practice. 
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About  six  weeks  after  young  Caffarel's  ar- 
rival at  the  monastery,  the  Father-General  of 
the  Carthusians  (who  habitually  resides  there) 
departed  this  life.  His  body  lay  in  state  a 
week,  and  then,  after  a  solemn  Mass  of  Re- 
quiem, was  escorted  by  a  long  procession, 
headed  by  the  Bishop  of  Grenoble,  to  its 
resting-place.  This  was  a  stone  sarcophagus, 
that  stood  in  the  ante-chamber  of  the  vault, 
which  would  hold  the  coffin  until  there  should 
be  another  funeral  of  some  important  member 
of  the  community.  The  cemetery  was  far  from 
the  convent,  and  rarely  visited  by  the  monks. 

In  a  few  days  business  affairs  fell  into  their 
usual  grooves.  A  new  General  was  promptly 
elected,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  the  Mother- 
House  of  the  great  Carthusian  Order,  which 
has  given  so  many  saints  to  our  Holy  Church. 
About  this  time  Alfred's  father  wrote  to  the 
Prior  asking  news  of  his  son,  for  more  than 
a  month  had  elapsed  since  they  had  received 
any  tidings  of  his  health  or  happiness.  The 
Prior  sent  immediately  for  Alfred,  but,  to  the 
general  surprise,  he  was  not  to  be  found !  His 
employments  had  been  continually  varied, 
and  each  of  the  sub-directors  believed  that 
he  was  helping  another  one.  None  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  him  since  the  day  of  the 
late  funeral,  though  the  few  articles  he  had 
brought  with  him  were  still  at  the  porter's 
lodge.  The  Prior  requested  his  secretary  to 
inform  Mr.  Caffarel  of  these  particulars,  and 
to  say  that  the  monks  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  youth,  having  become  weary  of 
the  monotony  of  their  mode  of  life,  had  taken 
an  opportunity  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  ob- 
sequies, when  all  were  occupied,  to  withdraw. 

Five  years  glided  by  and  his  parents  never 
had  any  tidings  of  their  absent  son.  The 
only  beam  of  hope  that  remained  to  them  was 
the  profound  silence  that  brooded  over  his 
destiny ;  for  as  they  heard  no  bad  news  of 
him,  they  inferred  he  was  leading  an  upright 
life,  and  would  return  some  day  to  cheer  and 
gladden  their  declining  years. 

It  is  marvellous  how  death  seems  to  stand 
aloof  from  the  solitaries  of  the  Grande  Char- 
treuse. Their  abstinence  from  flesh  meat, 
their  regular  habits  of  life,  the  pure  air  of 
their  hallowed  mountain,  all  combine  to  make 


them  nearly  as  long-lived  as  the  primitive 
men.  During  the  five  years  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  return  of  the  torch-bearing  choris- 
ters from  the  interment  of  the  Father-General, 
no  one  of  the  brotherhood  had  been  sum- 
moned to  his  eternal  rest.  But  now,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-seven,  a  former  prior  of  the  Order 
was  to  be  laid  "  with  his  fathers."  Three  Broth- 
ers besides  the  porter  were  commissioned 
to  go  to  the  vault  of  the  dead  to  remove  the 
coffin  of  the  late  General  from  the  sarcopha- 
gus and  prepare  the  vacant  antechamber  to 
receive  another  occupant.  The  Brothers  pro- 
ceeded in  silence  to  draw  back  the  heavy  iron 
bolts  and  then  open  a  spring  lock,  when  their 
horrified  gaze  fell  upon  a  mouldering  skeleton, 
stretched  uncoffined  on  the  stony  pavement. 
Approaching  it,  the  porter  discovered  that  it 
was  the  mortal  remains  of  Alfred  Caffarel  1 

As  the  monks  endeavored  to  lift  the  dusty 
bones  and  lay  them  decently  on  the  bier,  an 
object  fell  with  a  jingling  noise  on  the  floor. 
It  proved  to  be  the  imitation  signet  ring 
that  had  been  buried  on  the  hand  of  the  de- 
ceased General  of  the  Carthusians.  It  was 
but  a  mock  amethyst,  set  in  pinchbeck,  such 
as  are  used  for  burial  purposes;  for  the  real 
magnificent  jewelled  ring  daily  glittered  on 
the  hand  of  the  late  Father-General's  succes- 
sor. Circumstances  proved  that  poor  Alfred 
had  yielded  to  his  predominant  passion  and 
the  old  temptation  to  get  possession  of  a  val- 
uable gem  so  as  to  become  wealthy  and  in- 
dependent. Undoubtedly  he  had  examined 
the  lock  superficially,  and  had  hopes  of  leav- 
ing the  vault  unnoticed ;  and  the  Brother- 
porter  remembered  that  as  he  walked  out 
(believing  himself  to  be  the  last),  the  lock  had 
suddenly  sprung,  and  as  he  did  not  care  to 
remain  there  alone,  he  hurried  on  to  join  in 
the  retiring  procession. 

Unhappy  Alfred!  but  Christian  Hope 
whispers  that  such  a  terrible  death  may  have 
been  his  only  purgatory. 

[A  too  sad  story,  perhaps,  for  the  joyous 
Christmas  season ;  but  it  illustrates  a  great 
truth — the  danger  of  one  unrestrained  pas- 
sion, and  suggests  the  best  resolution  we  can 
make  while  praying  at  the  Crib  of  our  Infant 
Redeemer:  to  conquer  ourselves.  ED.  A.  M.] 
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The  Legend  of  the  Christmas  Tree. 


On  that  holy  night  whereon  our  Saviour 
was  born  in  Bethlehem,  it  was  not  men  alone 
that  rejoiced  at  His  birth, — the  shepherds  in 
the  fields,  to  whom  the  angels  announced 
the  coming  of  the  Redeemer  ;  the  three  Wise 
Men  of  the  East,  who  were  led  by  the  star, — 
but  also  the  flowers  of  the  field,  the  trees 
that  grew  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  stable 
where  the  Child  Jesus  lay,  watched  over  by 
the  angels.  They  all  wished  to  look  at  Him 
and  greet  Him,  and  they  stretched  them- 
selves and  tried  to  reach  out  their  branches, 
to  get  at  least  a  peep  into  the  poor  stable 
which  had  become  a  glorious  temple  of  God, 
and  at  the  Holy  Child.  There  was  a  move- 
ment through  the  grass  and  on  the  leaves  of 
the  trees,  and  a  whispering  which  sounded 
like  the  prayers  of  men,  and  which  expressed 
joy  at  the  heavenly  wonder,  and  thanks  to 
the  Creator  of  all  things. 

There  were  three  trees  growing  side  by 
side,  not  far  from  the  Crib,  that  had  the  best 
chance  to  take  a  good  look  at  the  sleeping 
Child.  These  were  a  stately  palm,  a  sweet- 
smelling  olive-tree,  and  a  simple  green  fir. 
The  joyful  rustling  of  their  branches  and 
leaves  became  louder  and  louder,  and  at  last 
they  expressed  themselves  in  words.  "  Come," 
said  the  palm  to  the  olive-tree,  "  let  us  also 
adore  the  Infant  Jesus,  and  offer  Him  our 
gifts." 

"Let  me  join  you,"  whispered  the  modest 
fir-tree. 

The  two  proud  trees  looked  down  with 
contempt  on  their  simple  sister,  and  the  palm- 
tree  said  :  "  What  can  you  offer  to  the  divine 
Infant  ?  You  have  nothing  but  your  sharp, 
prickly  points,  and  even  your  tears  are  ill- 
smelling  rosin." 

Then  the  poor  fir-tree  drew  back  ashamed, 
and  hardly  ventured  to  cast  another  timid 
glance  on  the  Child  who  lay  in  the  Crib,  sur- 
rounded by  a  soft  light.  But  one  of  the  an- 
gels that  were  watching  over  the  Child  heard 
the  conversation  of  the  trees  and  the  harsh  | 
words  of  the  palm,  and  felt  compassion  for  the 
poor  fir.  He  resolved  to  set  things  to  rights. 


The  palm  took  the  finest  leaf  from  its 
crown  and  laid  it  down  near  the  Crib.  "  It 
shall  be  your  fan,  sweet  Child,  and  cool  you 
in  the  heat  of  summer,"  said  the  palm.  The 
olive-tree  from  its  countless  little  branches 
dropped  down  the  sweet-scented  oil,  so  that 
the  whole  stable  was  filled  with  the  pleasant 
odor. 

The  poor  fir  saw  all  this  very  sadly,  but 
felt  no  jealousy  at  the  splendid  gifts  offered 
by  its  sisters  to  the  Child  Jesus.  "They  are 
right,"  said  the  fir  to  itself:  "I  am  too  poor, 
and  do  not  deserve  even  to  be  seen  near  the 
sweet  Child." 

Then  the  angel  said:  "  I  have  pity  on  you, 
and  as  in  your  modesty  you  humble  your- 
self, I  will  raise  you  and  adorn  you  more 
beautifully  than  your  sisters."  Thereupon 
the  angel  looked  up  towards  the  blue  sky, 
where  countless  little  golden  stars  were 
twinkling.  He  made  a  sign,  and  behold ! 
one  little  star  after  another  came  down  tow- 
ards the  earth,  and  they  rested  on  the  green 
branches  of  the  fir,  which  now,  with  thou- 
sands of  lights  shining  on  it,  was  far  more 
beautiful  than  the  other  trees. 

Now  the  Child  Jesus  awoke,  but  He  took 
no  notice  of  the  palm-leaf  fan  that  lay  at  His 
feet,  nor  of  the  delicious  odor  that  filled  the 
stable.  His  little  eyes  turned  to  the  beauti- 
ful, shining  fir-tree.  Then  He  smiled  and 
reached  out  His  tiny  arms  towards  it.  The 
fir-tree  was  hereupon  very  glad  and  happy, 
but  not  the  least  bit  proud  ;  it  even  tried  to 
shed  as  much  light  as  it  could  on  the  other 
two  trees,  which  stood  there  ashamed  in  the 
dark,  and  thus  it  returned  good  for  evil. 

Then  the  angel  said :  "  You  shall  be  re- 
warded for  this,  simple  green  tree  !  Hence- 
forth you  shall  be  employed  to  adorn  the 
Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  with  your  ever- 
green branches,  which  men  will  light  up  year 
after  year  in  memory  of  this  holy  and  blessed 
night.  You  shall  rejoice  the  hearts  of  the 
little  ones;  and  the  parents  too, 'who  are  pure 
of  heart,  shall  be  reminded  by  you  of  the 
golden  days  of  their  childhood.  This  shall 
henceforth  be  your  task  and  your  reward, 
beautiful  and  glorious 

"CHRISTMAS  TREE!" 
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A  Name. 


TO    FATHER     EDMUND    OF    THE    HEART    OF     MARV, 
PASSIONIST. 

ANAMK  they  gave  thee  that  is  grand  and  sweet : 
The  Heart  of  Mary,  our  dear  Virgin  Queen ; 
No  human  name  more  pure  can  lips  repeat ; — 
Save  Jesus'  own,  none  holier  e'er  hath  been. 
Her  love  shall  be  a  guiding  star  serene, 

Till  the  dread  voyage  ol  the  soul  is  o'er ; 
Her  name,  a  passport  unto  heaven,  I  ween, 
When  thou  art  anchored  at  the  golden  shore ; 
Her  Heart,  a  haven  of  sweet  rest  for  evermore. 

M.  E.  JORWAN. 


My  Adventure  in  the  Monastery  "of  San 
Angel. 


KY   NV<;ENT  ROHINSON. 

WAS  stopping  at  the  Fonda  del 
Iturbide,  in  the  city  of  Mexico, — a 
commodious  and  handsome  build- 
ing, once  the  palace  of  the  ill-fated  Emperor 
of  that  name,  now  a  muchly-frequented  car- 
avansary, with  a  genuine  American  flavor 
about  it,  betokening  wakefulness  and  prog- 
ress. 

I  had  'done'  the  city  thoroughly,  from  the 
grand  old  Cathedral  to  the  National  Pawn 
Shop,  and  had  resolved  upon  exploring  the 
surrounding  suburbs,  of  which  I  had  received 
such  glowing  and  picturesque  descriptions. 
"You  must  not  go  alone,"  said  one;  "it 
would  not  be  prudent.' 


"Although  there  is  nothing  to  be  appre- 
hended," said  another, "  still  it  would  be  wiser 
|  to  be  accompanied." 

A  third  was  for  carrying  a  revolver,  while 
;  a  fourth  suggested  a  repeating  rifle. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  never  carried  a 
weapon  in  my  life,  and  I  have  travelled  as 
j  much  as  most  men,  and  have  met  with  ad- 
ventures in  which,  of  a  verity,  my  life  has 
been  in  my  hand ;  so,  repelling  with  scorn 
the  idea  of  arming  myself,  I  set  forth  one 
lovely  afternoon  in  February  for  a  visit  to  the 
Monastery  of  San  Angel,  distant  from  the  city 
about  fifteen  miles,  and  nestling  at  the  foot 
of  the  purple-hued  Ajusco  mountains. 

Proceeding  up  the  Calle  San  Francisco,  J 
struck  the  Plaza  Cinco  Mayo,  a  magnificent 
square  embellished  by  a  grove  of  lordly 
eucalyptus-trees  overshadowing  a  casket  of 
gems  in  the  shape  of  a  public  garden,  laid  out 
by  Maximilian's  unhappy  consort  when  her 
life  "seemed  at  its  best."  This  square  is  sur- 
rounded by  public  buildings,  including  the 
superb  Cathedral  and  Sagrario,  the  National 
Palace,  the  City  Hall,  the  Pawn  Shop,  and  the 
quaint  arcades  known  as  the  Portalcs  Mer- 
catores,  where  the  bric-a-brac  hunter  will  find 
a  true  bit  of  Aztec,  and  the  caballero  a  silver 
topknot  for  his  richly-laced  gray  felt  sombrero. 

Keneath  the  Portales  I  awaited  the  horse 
or  rather  mule-car  that  was  to  take  me  to 
San  Angel,  and  as  I  waited  was  jostled  by 
water-carriers, in  their  leathern  aprons;  sweet- 
meat venders,  uttering  the  shrill  cries  of  their 
trade ;  flower-girls,  with  wondrous  eyes  and 
blue-black  hair ;  rancheros,  or  farmers,  in  all 
the  bravery  of  cltarro,  their  mustangs  stand- 
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ing  gravely  in  the  street,  the  silver  mountings 
of  the  peaked  saddles  glittering  in  the  sun- 
light; Indians,  laden  with  burdens  heavy 
enough  to  break  the  backs  of  ordinary  man- 
kind ;  senoras  and  senoritas,  attired  no  longer 
in  the  graceful  blaqk  veil,  but  in  cheap  and 
tawdry  third-rate  French  fashions;  caballeros 
in  high  chimney-pot  hats  and  the  highest- 
heeled  boots ;  hawkers  of  lottery  tickets, 
bawling  the  winning  numbers  of  the  last 
drawing ;  and  by  newsvenders.  A  strange 
scene,  full  of  novelty,  replete  with  fascination. 

The  mule-car  announced  itself  by  the  blow- 
ing of  a  horn.  This  was  not  my  car,  for  it 
was  second-class,  and  occupied  by  Indians. 
The  first-class  car  followed  in  its  wake,  and 
each  vehicle  was  protected  by  an  armed  guard 
carrying  a  Winchester.  These  guards  are 
intensely  picturesque-looking  fellows.  Their 
hat  is  a  deep-leaved  sombrero,  elaborately 
laced  with  silver.  Their  jacket  is  of  buff 
leather  ornamented  with  silver  buttons.  A 
broad  crimson  sash  encircles  the  waist.  The 
breeches  are  blue,  and  buff  boots  with  spurs 
such  as  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  was 
wont  to  stir  up  Rosinante,  extend  upwards 
almost  to  the  hips. 

The  guard  stands  on  the  rear  platform,  his 
Winchester  across  his  arm  in  the  most  grace- 
ful indolence.  The  line  upon  which  I  was 
travelling  had  achieved  an  unenviable  noto- 
riety from  the  frequency  of  the  raids  made 
upon  the  cars  by  brigands.  These  gentry 
would  descend  from  the  adjacent  mountains, 
pounce  upon  the  'car,  compel  the  passengers 
to  deliver  up  money  and  valuables,  and  then 
retire  with  the  booty  to  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Ajusco,  where  the  operation  of  hunting  them 
was  as  dangerous  as  it  was  useless. 

So  long  as  we  continued  in  the  city  and 
immediate  suburbs,  the  picturesque  guard 
chatted  and  laughed  and  smoked  with  such 
of  the  male  passengers  as  elected  to  use  the 
platform;  but  the  moment  we  struck  the 
region  of  maguey  plantations  and  haciendas, 
his  guardship  ceased  to  gossip,  and,  bring- 
ing his  Winchester  into  a  position  ready  for 
instant  use,  kept  scanning  the  surrounding 
country  with  a  hawk's  eye. 

The  scenery  was  truly  magnificent.     On 


our  right,  dazzlingly  white,  and  clear  cut 
against  the  keen,  full  blue  sky,  towered  the 
twin  snow-crowned  volcanoes  Popocatapetl 
and  Iztaccihuatl, — the  latter  justifying  its 
title,  "The  woman  in  white,"  as  it  exactly  re- 
sembles the  body  of  a  female  lying  on  the 
back,  with  a  sheet  thrown  loosely  over.  In 
the  right  foreground  stood  the  famous  shrine 
of  Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe,  the  church  on 
the  crag  a  "  crystallized  prayer."  Nearer,  on 
its  bed  of  porphyry,  looming  white  over  the 
glorious  old  cedars  under  which  Montezuma 
gave  himself  up  to  gentle  dalliance  while  the 
mailed  heel  of  Cortez  was  ringing  on  the  road 
to  the  capital,  was  the  Castle  of  Chapultepec, 
the  favorite  residence  of  Mexico's  last  Em- 
peror. In  front  of  us,  the  purple  mountains 
of  Ajusco,  their  glens,  defiles  and  valleys  a 
deep  and  gloomy  black,  with  never  a  glint  of 
sunlight.  On  our  left,  Lake  Chalco,  with  the 
wondrous  and  fragrant  chinampas,  or  floating 
gardens.  Behind  us  in  the  broad  valley  lay 
the  city,  its  domes  and  spires  with  their  gilt 
crosses  flashing  in  the  sunshine.  Around  us, 
haciendas,  farm-houses  buried  in  tufts  of  lu- 
minous green ;  while  ever  and  anon  the  glazed 
tiles  of  a  church  roof  peeped  from  behind 
foliage  clotted  with  the  blossoms  of  vivid- 
colored  parasites. 

Presently  we  arrived  at  the  Hacienda  San 
Antonio,  one  of  the  most  extensive  model 
farms  in  the  republic,  boasting  over  $80,000 
worth  of  American  machinery.  Its  proprietor, 
Senor  Pancho  Buch,  who  was  on  board  the 
car,  and  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  urged 
me  to  remain  at  his  hacienda. 

"San  Angel,"  he  observed,  "has  a  bad  rep- 
utation* The  beautiful  old  convent  and  gar- 
den are  worth  seeing,  it  is  true ;  but  I  ques- 
tion if  they  are  worth  the  risk  of  being  robbed 
or  maltreated." 

I  was  not  to  be  turned  aside,  however;  and 
I  may  here  mention  that  I  subsequently  spent 
a  day  with  Senor  Buch,  and  was  driven  back 
to  the  city  before  nightfall, — tht  box-seat  of 
the  carriage  being  occupied  by  a  servant 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  the  horses  kept  at 
slapping  pace  along  the  entire  route. 

From  San  Antonio  the  grade  is  very  steep, 
and  the  six  mules,  sturdy  and  willing  as  they 
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were,  and  despite  the  frantic  yell  ings  and 
stampings  of  the  driver,  were  at  times  com- 
pelled to  make  the  ascent  at  a  walk.  It  was 
during  these  walks  that  our  guard  seemed 
most  uneasy,  and  his  murderous  weapon 
most  in  readiness.  We  arrived  at  San  Angel 
without  let  or  hindrance,  and  on  consultation 
at  the  depot  (a  'very  modest  building  con- 
structed of  cane)  I  learned  that  the  return 
car  left  at  4  o'clock,  thus  giving  me  two  hours 
to  explore  the  Old-World  Convent  and  its 
surroundings.  At  the  extremity  of  a  flat 
grassy  plain,  upon  which  some  Indian  chil- 
dren were  joyously  frisking,  stood  the  grim 
walls  of  the  garden  and  orchard,  and  a  little 
to  the  right  the  enormous  building,  partly  in 
ruins,  which,  ere  the  infamous  Benito  Juarez 
had  come  into  power,  had  echoed  to  footsteps 
of  "holy  nuns  and  saintly  /ri'res." 

1  crossed  the  plain  and  approached  an 
enormous  oaken  door,  the  wicket  in  which 
was  nailed  up  with  massive  nails  such  as  one 
sees  in  the  portals  of  old  cities  in  sunny  Spain. 
A  small  building  stood  on  the  right  I  pushed 
open  a  door.  The  place  was  deserted.  I  en- 
tered with  a  view  to  ascertaining  if  this  lodge 
gave  entrance  to  the  Convent.  I  could  dis- 
cover none. 

To  climb  the  gate  meant  business,  and 
doubtless  I  would  have  tried  it  had  not  the 
dusky  children  given  up  their  frisking  to  act 
as  my  body-guard.  To  climb  the  gate  under 
their  little  noses  would  have  led  to  a  scamper 
to  the  village,  and  the  report  that  the  sanc- 
tuary was  being  violated.  I  resolved  to  dis- 
semble, and,  dispensing  a  few  coppers  amongst 
my  juvenile  guard  of  honor,  and  telling  them 
to  invest  in  dnlccs,  I  turned  away  from  the 
gate  and  prowled  along  the  wall  seeking  a 
coigne  of  vantage,  for  the  wall  in  several 
places  was  both  dented  and  dilapidated. 

A  breach  at  length  admitted  me,  and  I 
found  myself  in  an  orchard  of  at  least  two 
hundred  acres.  The  trees  were  very  close, 
and  there  were  traces  of  a  roadway.  A  faint 
footpath  led  in  the  direction  of  the  Convent. 
This  I  followed.  As  I  neared  the  house,  a 
ruined  garden  presented  itself,  with  the  re- 
mains of  terraces  and  fountains.  In  a  neg- 
lected niche  stood  a  statue  of  the  Blessed 


Virgin,  in  the  outstretched  hand  a  beautiful 
flower  of  the  palest  primrose.  A  long  terrace 
— the  pavement  tessellated, — approached  by 
low,  red-tiled  steps,  gave  access  to  the  house. 
The  windows  were  nearly  all  broken ;  a 
board  nailed  here  and  there  on  the  lower 
casements  indicated  a .  desire  to  hold  the 
fort,  but,  for  the  most  part,  these  boards  were 
loose,  hanging  ready  victims  for  the  next 
storm.  It  made  me  sick  to  behold  this  splen- 
did building  in  so  sad,  so  ruined  a  condition. 
I  passed  along  the  terrace,  peering  into  every 
window.  The  rooms  were  all  empty,  the 
flooring  in  some  cases  torn  up,  the  wainscots 
pulled  away.  It  was  desolation  everywhere. 
Ere  entering,  I  cut  a  long  sucker  from  an 
apple-tree,  to  use  as  a  wand  wherewith  to 
probe  for  footing  in  the  dark  and  gloomy 
corridors.  Pushing  aside  a  door  that  still 
clung  to  a  single  hinge,  I  entered  a  hall  paved 
with  red  tiles,  now  slippy  with  the  green 
slime  of  damp.  At  the  extremity  of  this  hall 
was  a  doorless  doorway;  beyond  it,  black- 
ness. Resolved  upon  exploration,  I  passed 
in  to  find  a  low-ceilinged  corridor  of  inter- 
minable length,  as  revealed  through  the  few 
streaks  of  light  in  chinks  in  boarded  win- 
dows. Here  the  flooring  was  of  wood,  and 
I  used  my  apple-switch  in  the  cause  of  my 
bones.  There  were,  mirabilc  dictu,  no  rats. 
A  passage  lay  to  my  right.  Would  I  take  it, 
or  go  straight  ahead  ?  A  gleam  of  sunshine 
like  a  white  strap  decided  me.  I  marched 
for  the  white  strap.  The  light  came  from 
heaven  through  a  small  window.  The  win- 
dow gave  upon  a  grass-grown  quadrangle.  A 
single  eucalyptus-tree  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  court.  Beneath  it  two  men  were  seated 
at  a  small  table.  They  were  drinking  pulque 
out  of  wooden  vessels.  Pulque  is  a  beverage 
distilled  from  the  juice  of  the  maguey,  or  cen- 
tury plant,  and  is  the  lager  beer  of  Mexico. 
There  were  papers  scattered  about  the  table. 
I  could  not  see  the  faces  of  the  men  for  the 
deep  leaves  of  their  sombreros.  The  conver- 
sation seemed  to  be  spasmodic  and  in  a  low 
tone.  I  should  mention  that  both  men  wore 
military  trousers  and  spurs.  The  coats  were 
those  of  the  civilian. 

Suddenly,  from  behind  me  came  a  shrill 
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whistle,  while  a  pair  of  rough  hands  were 
clapped  over  my  eyes,  and  I  was  violently 
twisted,  as  it  were,  from  the  window;  in  fact, 
spun  round.  A  few  seconds  elapsed  ere  my 
vision  came  back  to  its  duty.  Before  me  in  the 
semi-obscurity  stood  a  short,  thick-set,  pow- 
erfully built  man,  with  a  neck  that  seemed  to 
dwarf  his  head,  and  even  his  shoulders.  He  had 
neither  jacket  nor  vest;  his  shirt  was  white  as 
the  snow  on  Popocatapetl,  and  his  trousers 
were  those  of  the  wealthy  hacendado,  or  farmer, 
— wide  and  flowing  about  the  ankles,  and  split 
so  as  to  show  the  loose  white  drawers.  They 
were  elaborately  trimmed  down  the  sides  with 
small  silver  buttons.  'Around  his  waist  was 
a  blood-red  sash,  and  stuck  in  the  sash  a 
murderous-looking  macheta,  or  knife. 

"  If  you  draw  your  revolver,"  he  hissed,  "  I 
will  stab  you  to  the  heart." 

"  I  have  no  revolver,"  I  said,  and  in  my 
conscious  innocence  feeling  as  cool  as  a  cu- 
cumber. "  I  have  no  weapon  of  any  kind." 

He  regarded  me  mistrustfully. 

"  We  shall  see,"  he  growled.  Then,  almost 
touching  my  face  with  the  leaf  of  his  sombrero, 
he  cried,  "What  brings  you  here?" 

"Curiosity  and  chance." 

"Curiosity?" 

"Yes.  I  want  to  explore  the  ruins  of  this 
vast  monastery." 

"Bah!  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  here 
except — "  he  paused.  "  March  on  before  me. 
Not  a  word !  If  I  find  you  attempting  to  use 
a  weapon,  this  knife  will  sever  your  back- 
bone." 

"  But — "  I  was  about  to  interpose. 

"  Not  a  word.  Walk  in  silence.  You  need 
not  attempt  to  call  for  help.  Anybody  who 
would  respond" — glancing  at  the  window 
giving  on  the  courtyard — "would  be  pretty 
quick  with  the  knife.  So  just  hold  your  jaw, 
and  march." 

I  saw  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
obey.  It  was  the  only  and,  in  any  case,  the 
wisest  course.  To  grapple  with  this  man 
armed  with  that  hideous-looking  knife,  a  man 
fit  to  meet  a  bull  in  the  corrida,  would  be 
madness.  I  was  in  the  hands  of  a  brigand — 
of  a  gang!  A  ransom  would  be  demanded  for 
me!  Perhaps  my  left  ear  would  be  sent  as  a 


reminder  if  the  money  was  not  quickly  forth- 
coming! Perhaps  my  nose!  All  the  horrible 
tories  of  mutilation  and  murder  by  brigands 
that  I  had  ever  read  or  heard  of  flashed 
through  my  mind.  Yet  I  was  cool ;  and  now 
that  I  look  back  on  that  particular  moment, 
and  recall  my  sensations,  there  was  a  sort  of 
lurid  enjoyment  in  the  situation;  a  grim  sat- 
isfaction. Here  was  an  adventure  full  of 
heart-beat  at  the  highest  pressure!  What  a 
story  to  tell  when  I  returned  home !  Ah,  me  1 
how  unhappy  the  mortal  who  has  no  home, 
no  fireside  circle,  no  chimney-corner,  no  lov- 
ing heart  to  share  sorrow  and  joy,  to  sympa- 
thize with  dangers  that  have  passed;  no  ten- 
der hand  to  smooth  the  rugged  path ! 

A  command  equivalent  to  "  move  on " 
came  from  beneath  the  black  mustache  of  my 
brigand,  and  I  moved  on  accordingly,  the 
sensation  of  a  knife-point  close  to  my  spine 
causing  me  to  keep  at  a  very  respectful  dis- 
tance in  front  of  my  companion.  We  trav- 
ersed several  passages,  crossed  a  courtyard, 
grass  grown,  with  a  broken  fountain  drib- 
bling water  on  luminous  green  mosses,  and 
arrived  at  a  low-ceilinged  room,  where  the 
Mexican  desired  me  to  wait,  adding  a  threat- 
ening gesture  should  I  be  rash  or  bold  enough 
to  attempt  to  escape. 

There  was  no  inducement  to  the  effort. 
The  solitary  window  was  heavily  barred  and 
gave  upon  a  sort  of  wall  such  as  expert  ar- 
chitects furnish  the  confiding  tenants  of  apart- 
ment houses.  To  run  amuck,  and  retreat  by 
the  road  I  had  come,  would  be  about  as  easy 
a  task  as  to  find  one's  way  out  of  the  maze 
at  Hampton  Court,  or  in  the  streets  of  Venice. 
No :  I  must  await  events. 

While  I  was  still  realizing  the  situation, 
my  particular  brigand,  accompanied  by  an- 
other, but  of  a  milder  form,  re-entered  the 
apartment.     Brigand   No.  2,  who  wore   his 
sombrero  so  much  over  his  eyes  as  almost  to 
extinguish  his  features,  bowed  slightly,  and 
said:   "You  are  an  American?"  * 
"Yes,  Senor." 
"You  speak  Spanish?" 
"A  little." 

"You  prefer  to  talk  English?" 
"Very  much." 
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While  he  was  going  on,  the  eyes  of  brigand 
No.  i  pendulated  from  No.  2  to  myself,  and 
vice  versa,  glowing  like  live  coals. 

"You  are  at  San  Angel  from  curiosity?" 

"  Precisely."  And  I  informed  him  of  the 
object  of  my  visit,  with  all  its  details  of  cross- 
ing the  wall,  et  ccetera.  This  he  rapidly  trans- 
lated to  No.  i. 

"Who  advised  you  to  visit  San  Angel?" 
he  suddenly  asked. 

"Mr.  Brocklehurst,  an  English  gentleman, 
who  is  going  to  write  a  book  on  Mexico. 
He  was  here  last  month,  and  made  some 
sketches." 

"He  was.  I  recollect  seeing  him.  A  hand- 
some man;  small,  with  an  iron-gray  beard." 

"That's  the  man,"  I  said. 

The  two  conferred  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
low  tone.  No.  i  was  acrobatic  in  his  lan- 
guage and  movements,  No.  2  calm  and  per- 
suasive. No.  i ,  after  an  eruption  of  words, 
bounced  out  of  the  apartment.  Then  No.  2 
advanced  to  me. 

"  You  are  a  gentleman,  we  are  gentlemen," 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and 
looking  one  every  inch.  "  For  reasons  which 
it  is  unnecessary  that  you  shouldi>e  informed 
of,  my  friends  and  I  choose  to  rendezvous 
here.  Now,  sir,  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to 
roam  over  this  monastery,  to  make  sketches, 
notes  at  your  will,  but" — here  he  knit  his 
brows  till  I  could  see  but  a  thick  black  line 
drawn  across  his  forehead — "not  a  word  of 
what  has  happened  to  you,  and  of  whom  you 
have  seen,  if  you  value  your  heart's  blood" 
And,  bowing  low,  he  turned  on  his  heel. 

A  few  days  later  the  Two  Republics,  and 
indeed  all  the  newspapers  in  the  capital,  were 
full  of  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment by  a  Pronunciamiento,  which,  however, 
was  happily  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  was  sent  to  take  up  its  quar- 
ters in  the  old  Convent  of  San  Angel,  as  the 
aforesaid  conspiracy  was  hatched  within  its 
grim  and  venerable  walls. 


"HABIT  is  a  cable;  we  weave  a  thread  of 
it  every  day,  and  at  last  it  becomes  next  to 
imposs  ible  to  break  it" 


A  Leg-end. 


HY    KMON. 


JT~  H  E  slaves  of  Tyre  to  freedom  sprung, 
^   Broke  every  brother  bondsman's  chain  ; 
Then  met  to  choose  themselves  among 
One  who  might  over  freemen  reign. 

Their  artless  plan  was  this : — that  he 
Who  first  beheld  the  sun's  bright  rays, 

Their  monarch  and  their  lord  should  be, 
To  rule  it  o'er  them  all  his  days. 

Then  eager  eyes  with  bright  hope  burned 
To  catch  that  sun's  first  orient  streaks, — 

All — all  but  one,  who  strangely  turned 
To  watch  some  westward  mountain  peaks. 

But  ere  they  could  one  beam  descry, 

From  out  that  birthplace  of  the  morn 
They  heard  a  sudden,  joyful  cry, 
"  Look  !  o'er  yon  hills  the  light  is  born  !  " 

The  mountain  top  was  tipped  with  gold 

That,  spreading,  fringed  the  peaks  with  fire, 

Then  rose  another  cry,  "  Behold 

The  monarch  of  the  slaves  of  Tyre  ! " 

How  blest  who  see  with  upward  gaze 
Bright  beams  on  the  eternal  hills, 

Where  God  is  light  thro'  endless  days, 
And  all  man's  gladdened  vision  fills  f 

How  blest  who  on  a  path  ill  known, 

By  all  but  the  elect  untrod, 
Through  flowers  by  patience  sweetly  strewn, 

Pass  onward  to  their  crown  with  God  I 


Abeam,  in  the  Tyrol. 

A  PIOUS  custom  indeed,  that  of  carrying 
little  sacred  pictures  in  one's  prayer-book. 
Either  they  are  of  Christ,  and  then  they  re- 
mind you  of  how  much  has  been  done  for 
you ;  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  showing  how  you 
are  loved ;  or  they  suggest  the  Father,  who 
created  you  out  of  nothing  ;  or  mayhap  they 
give  all  three,  Father,  Son,  and  Paraclete, 
thus  opening  a  wide  field  for  the  sublimest 
meditation  possible  to  a  creature,  be  it  angel 
or  man.  The  pictures  may  refer  to  saints, 
and  then  you  think  of  what  you  ought  to  do, 
and  can  do.  These  little  pictures  have,  also, 
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human  associations,  such  as  affect  time  and 
place  and  persons.  The  time  and  place,  say, 
of  a  First  Communion,  of  a  Confirmation,  of 
a  Marriage,  of  an  Ordination,  or  a  pronounc- 
ing of  Religious  Vows — sublimest  of  all  mar- 
riages. They  may  recall  a  visit  to  a  holy 
shrine ;  they  may  be  the  pledge  of  a  solid 
Christian  friendship  welded  in  the  love  of 
God;  and  then  you  think  of  the  giver — 
dead,  perhaps — and  you  love  his  memory 
with  that  love  which  finds  expression  in  the 
prayer,  "  Give,  O  Lord,  eternal  rest."  Or  the 
donor  may  be  living,  and  you  remember  that 
you  both  belong  to  the  Communion  of  Saints, 
daily  beseeching  the  God  of  Mercies  for  the 
forgiveness  of  all  sins.  Healthful  reminders 
are  these  crude  little  prints,  nestling  between 
the  leaves-of  our  prayer-books. 

My  "Cceleste  Palmetum" — a  beautiful 
name  for  a  prayer-book,  is  it  not? — has  long 
since  renounced  any  pretension  to  elegance 
in  appearance,  and  even  to  symmetry.  As 
Dickens  would  say,  it  is  exploding  with  little 
pictures — mementos,  every  one. 

."Ye  crags  and  peaks,  I'm  with  you  once 
again  ! "  Back  again  in  the  Tyrol,  amid  the 
cloud-crested  mountains, — in  the  Innthal, 
where  the  grass  grows  ever  so  green,  where 
the  firs  on  hill  and  mountain-side  stand  stur- 
dily and  defiantly  against  the  wintry  blast, 
yet  sway  to  and  fro  in  melodious  cadences 
when  wooed  by  the  gentle  zephyr  of  midsunv 
mer, — typical  of  the  hardy  Tyrolese  yeoman, 
who  resists  to  the  death  the  rugged  onslaught 
on  his  rights,  yet  meekly  bows  his  head  to 
the  persuasion  of  love  and  reason ; — back  in 
Innsbruck,  grand  old  palladium  of  civic  and 
religious  rights,  where  God  and  the  Father- 
land are  held  as  one  and  inseparable,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  motto  not  only  engraven  on 
her  escutcheon,  but  embroidered  in  silvery 
letters  on  the  broad  belt  of  every  mountain- 
eer who  walks  her  streets — Gott  und  unscr 
Vaterland, — "God  and  our  Fatherland," — 
and  where  both  cot  and  palace  bear  over  the 
portal  a  sweet  visage — tota  pulchra — which 
makes  one  think  of  Bethlehem,  of  Nazareth, 
of  Calvary,  of  Redemption. 

Not  the  hackneyed,  pale-faced  student  is 


he  whom  I  see  crossing  the  bridge  of  the  Inn 
that  unites  the  city  of  Innsbruck  proper  with 
the  suburb  known  as  Mariahilf.  A  student, 
nevertheless,  but  pretty  well  bronzed  after  a 
tour  through  Middle  and  Northern  Italy. 
He  walks  that  bridge  with  the  confidence  of 
one  who  has  been  there  before.  He  makes 
his  way  to  the  famous  old  hostelry  known 
as  Der  Goldenc  Stern,  ascends  the  stairs,  and 
enters  the  old-fashioned  eating-room.  "You 
want  meat  for  your  breakfast  ?  "  queried  the 
aged  Pauline,  with  an  arch  smile.  "  Perhaps 
the  Herr  is  not  aware  that  to-day  is  Friday." 
The  traveller  declared  that  he  was  such,  and 
that  he  was  dispensed  in  the  bargain.  Of  no 
avail :  the  Golden r  Stern  had  no  meat  on  its 
Friday  menu;  and  the  traveller  must  needs 
be  content  to  batten  on  maigre  diet,  and 
wash  it  down  with  a  little  measure  of  wine. 
He  resumes  his  walk  ;  enters  the  old  church 
of  Mariahilf,  and  whilst  kneeling  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  distracted  by  the 
thought  of  how  the  brave  Andreas  Hofer 
prayed  before  that  same  altar  after  he  left  his 
little  tavern  around  the  corner  to  become  the 
leader  of  the  Tyrolese  in  the  crisis  of  1809. 
Off  on  the  beautiful  road  that  skirts  the  left 
bank  of  the  Inn,  passing  the  Castle  of  VVarz- 
burg,  perched  aloft  where  the  beautiful  and 
ill-fated  Philippine  Welzer  first  lived,  and 
whose  white  walls  and  gables  have  witnessed 
many  a  love-troth  since ; — on  to  Miihlhau. 
There  the  stranger  leaves  the  high  road  for  a 
lane  to  the  left,  which  leads  through  smiling 
orchards  that  give  promise  of  an  abundance 
of  fruit  (it  is  August) ;  a  field  of  waving  corn ; 
then  a  cottage  with  a  sharp,  projecting  roof, 
a  large  crucifix  planted  before  the  door,  and, 
nestling  around  it,  a  group  of  little,  white- 
headed  children, each  anxious  to  geta  glimpse 
of  the  stranger  around  "the  corners  of  the 
blessed  wood,  yet  afraid  of  being  detected; 
farther  on,  the  father  of  the  children  return- 
ing from  the  meadows  with  a  scythe  over  his 
shoulder,  and  a  stupendous  pipe  swinging  from 
his  mouth,  but  which  he  removes,  to  give  you 
the  sublimest  greeting  ever  heard :  Gelobt  set 
Jesus  Christus! — "Praised  be  Jesus  Christ!" 
And  you  answer,  In  Ewigkeit.  Amen  I — 
"  Forever.  Amen  1 "  Anon,  the  velvety  mead- 
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ows,  rising  upwards  with  the  mountains 
and  revealing  the  swath  of  the  recent  scythe  ; 
a  team  of  patient  cows  drawing  a  wain,  and 
driven  by  a  ruddy-cheeked  girl,  with  head  and 
neck  wimpled  in  a  yellow  kerchief,  the  whole 
covered  by  a  broad-leafed  straw  hat.  She 
drops  the  passing  traveller  a  curtesy.and  says, 
modestly,  Gruss'  dick  Gott! — "God  greet 
thee!" — also  a  beautiful  Catholic  salutation. 

Great  shadows  float  over  the  looming  moun- 
tains with  a  grand  mysterious  sweep;  they 
seem  in  all  to  be  the  vast,  incomprehensible 
spirit  itself,  which  we  associate  with  the  mighty 
Alps.  Here,  to  the  right,  rises  up  abruptly, 
shutting  out  from  the  traveller  the  view  of  the 
Inn  and  of  the  towering  Patscher  Kopf,  a  hill, 
green  and  symmetrical,  around  which  the 
piety  of  the  peasants  has  planted  the  Stations 
of  the  Cross.  The  traveller  turns  to  the  right 
and  makes  the  ascent  of  this  hill,  which  bears 
the  euphonious  name  of  Calvarienberg.  The 
frescos  representing  those  fourteen  scenes  in 
the  Divine  Tragedy  are  crude  indeed,  not  to 
say  hideous.  The  drops  of  Blood  on  the 
Blessed  Face  assume  the  dimensions  of  pools, 
and  are  of  an  ultro-sanguinary  hue.  The  blue 
mantle  of  our  Lady  is  garish  t  the  drawing, 
false.  But  ah !  who  that  has  seen  these  good 
people  make  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  can 
carp  at  the  crudeness  of  their  art,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  faith  as  strong  and  immovable  as 
the  everlasting  mountains  by  which  they  are 
surrounded?  That  Crucifixion  scene  in  the 
wee  chapel  atop  of  the  Calvarienberg  might 
elicit  a  sneer  from  the  ignorant  and  supercil- 
ious. Well,  so  did  the  grand  original  Tragedy 
itself  call  forth  the  gibes  of  the  rabble,  prin- 
cipal and  moving  element  of  which  were  those 
Pharisees  whom  He  had  already  denounced. 
I  believe,  moreover,  that  some  of  those  sncer- 
ers  returned  down  to  Jerusalem  "  smiting  their 
breasts" — the  worst  punishment  I  could  wish 
to  those  who  sneer  at  the  uncouth  efforts  of 
peasant  Catholics  to  represent,  in  color  or 
material,  what  is  iloar  to  them  in  their  faith. 

From  the  summit  of  Calvarienberg  \\\&  pil- 
grim obtains  a  swooping  view  of  the  Inn  Thai. 
Afar,  to  the  left  of  the  Inn,  is  Halle,  famous 
for  its  salt-mines.  Nearer  to  the  beholder,  and 
nestling  closely  to  the  genial  mountain-side, 


is  as  sweet  a  little  Tyrolesc  village  as  man 
would  see,  and  its  name  is — Absam! 

The  descent  from  the  hill  is  easy ;  then  a 
beautiful  road,  leading  through  rich  pasture 
lands.  The  hedges  on  either  side  of  the  road 
are  alive  with  happy  birds,  who  sing  as  if 
their  little  throats  would  burst.  From  afar 
are  heard  the  tinkling  bells  of  peaceful  flocks. 
One  feels  to  the  core,  while  gazing  up  at  the 
star-jewelled  sky,  the  truth  of  King  David's 
exclamation,  Cceli  enarrant  gloriam  Dei, — 
"The  heavens  show  forth  the  glory  of  God." 
But  peaceful  Nature  in  a  scene  like  this, — 
rolling  pastures  immediate,  a  majestic  river 
remote,  here  a  snowy  cottage,  there  a  church 
with  its  steeple,  like  to  an  index-finger,  al- 
ways pointing  heavenward,  the  whole  framed 
in  by  two  gigantic  ranges  of  mountains, — 
narrates  that  glory  of  God  which  appeals  to 
the  heart,  filling  it  with  ineffable  peace. 

I  spoke  of  a  church-steeple  pointing  tow- 
ards heaven.  On  that  steeple  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  is  fixed,  for  it  surmounts  a  goodly 
sized  church,  that  possesses  a  famous  sanct- 
uary, and  in  that  sanctuary  is  the  magnet 
which  draws  him — Our  I^ady  of  Absam. 
Though  the  exterior  of  the  church  is  modest 
and  unassuming,  the  interior  is  beautiful, 
even  to  gorgeousness, — the  old  principle,  you 
know,  "The  beauty  of  the  king's  daughter 
is  within."  The  high  altar  especially  is  aglow 
with  gold  and  red.  High  above,  supported 
by  cherubs,  and  surmounted  by  a  golden 
crown,  is  a  picture-frame.  At  first  the  eye 
fails  to  discern  the  picture  itself,  seemingly 
on  account  of  the  glass.  But  as  you  kneel 
there  and  say  your  Aves,  keeping  your  eye 
fixed  upon  it  the  while,  the  outlines  of  a 
drooping  head  begin  to  develop,  not  behind 
the  glass,  nor  in  color,  but  in  the  glass  itself, 
as  part  of  it  in  substance.  Then  a  hood 
forming  one  with  a  mantle  falling  over  the 
shoulders  becomes  visible ;  underneath  the 
hood,  what  seems  to  be  a  veil  encircling  the 
contour  of  a  face — and,  O  marvellous !  the 
face  itself.  It  is  not  a  young  face ;  no :  but 
the  face  of  such  a  woman  as  had  lived  thirty 
years  after  having  witnessed  the  Great  Con- 
summation on  Calvary.  It  is  the  face  of  Mary 
as  she  must  have  been  at  Ephesus.  where  she 
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had  lived  with  John.  The  head  is  slightly 
turned  to  the  right,  yet  with  a  slight  inclina- 
tion upward,  suggesting  sweet,  expectant  res- 
ignation. But  the  eyes  are  beaming  down- 
wards— on  the  sinner.  There  is  a  tear,  limpid 
as  crystal — and  is  it  not  crystal? — on  each 
eyelid.  Other  tears,  equally  limpid,  course 
down  the  cheeks, — and  yet  these  are  clearly 
traceable  behind  the  tears.  The  mouth  is  of 
a  tender  firmness.  Such  is  the  crystal  picture, 
which  the  peasants  of  ages  ago  called  Gnaden- 
Muttcr, — "  Mother  of  Mercy." 

A  marvel  of  art!  Hold!  it  is  not  positively 
known  that  art  had  anything  to  do  with  it, 
beyond  producing  the  beautiful  frame  which 
now  protects  it.  On  .the  contrary,  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  neighborhood  predicate  of  that 
picture  a  miraculous  origin.  Facts  establish 
it  as  a  miraculous  picture  in  its  efficacy.  This 
is  how  it  was,  as  narrated  to  the  stranger  by 
an  old  woman  who  had  knelt  at  his  side  in 
the  church,  and  whom  he  questioned  out- 
side. In  a  cottage  within  sight  of  the  church 
there  lived,  not  very  many  years  ago,  a 
good  peasant  with  his  wife  and  children.  He 
himself,  and  his  father,  and  who  knows  how 
many  of  his  ancestors,  were  born  under  its 
roof.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  about 
the  place,  until  one  wintry  day  it  suddenly 
became  a  celebrity.  Being  a  wintry  day,  the 
children  were  confined  to  the  house.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  how  they  exhausted  every 
indoor  sport  that  childish  ingenuity  could 
suggest.  Equally  easy  to  picture  the  farmer 
mending  the  harness,  or  doing  other  chores 
incidental  to  a  snowy  day  at  home ;  and  the 
good  wife  troubling  herself  "about  many 
things,"  like  Martha,  the  Lord's  hostess  of 
old.  Suddenly,  one  of  the  children  who  had 
gone  to  look  out  of  the  window  exclaimed, 
"  Papa !  mamma !  come,  look,  see  the  beau- 
tiful picture!"  There  indeed,  as  one  of  the 
window-panes,  or  appearing  to  look  through 
it,  was  the  sweet  face  of  Mary.  The  farmer 
rubbed  his  eyes,  looked  again,  but  there  the 
face  remained.  He  touched  the  crystal.  To 
his  overwhelming  amazement  he  felt  its  out- 
lines. To  be  brief,  the  neighbors  flocked  in, 
gazed  and  felt;  the  face  remained  there;  and, 
believing  themselves  the  witnesses  of  a  mira- 


cle, they  prayed.  Prayer  always  works  mir- 
acles, and  so  it  was  writh  the  deep-sou  led  pray- 
ers of  thqse peasants.  Miracles  followed :  mir- 
acles of  grace  over  sin,  of  complete  healing 
over  the  ills  of  nature.  The  window-picture  of 
Absam  became  famous,  and  was  finallyplaced 
in  the  church,  which  is  still  one  of  the  holiest 
sanctuaries  of  the  Madonna  in  all  Tyrol.* 

This  much  did  the  traveller  learn,  and  the 
old  lady  proceeded  to  tell  how  the  pilgrims 
came  even  from  far  Carinthia  to  venerate — 
Hold !  he  was  a  pilgrim  himself  and  came 
from  afar 

Bless  us!  The  bell  of  the  Domine  non  sum 
dignus!  Distracted  through  the  whole  Canon 
of  the  Mass!  Following  myself  on  my  ram- 
bles of  years  ago  through  the  Tyrol!  And 
it  was  all  along  of  one  of  those  little  pictures 
nestling  between  the  leaves  of  my  prayer- 
book.  On  the  one  side  is  a  wood-print  of  the 
sweet  face  described  above.  Underneath  is 
printed,  Wahre  Abbildung  dcr  Mutter  Gottes 
nnd  der  Kirche  su  Absam.  On  the  other  is  a 
prayer  which  begins  thus:  Set  gegriisst,  0 
Maria,  Konigin  des  Himmels!  meine  Zuflucht 
und  mein  Trost! — "Hail,  O  Mary,  Queen  of 
Heaven !  my  refuge  and  my  consolation ! " — 
I  had  better  say  the  rest  of  the  prayer  in 
seer e to.  I  need  it.  ARTHUR. 


*  A  fuller  account  of  this  miraculous  picture  may  be 
found  in  No.  10.  of  this  volume. — ED.  A.  M. 
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7T"HE  sacrificial  brow  of  God's  high-priest, 
^   Vested  in  pomp,  advancing  to  baptize 

The  new-horn  day  with  splendor  from  the  skies, 
I  see  uprising  in  the  rose  red  East ! 

The  bitter  herb  shall  flavor  now  my  feast, 
And  the  unshaken  solitudes  where  rove 
The  virgin  votaries  of  celestial  love 

Shall  call  me  comrade,  tho*  the  last  and  least. 
For  me  the  moon  her  silver  censer  swings, 

And  perfumes  sweet  as  sanctuary  spice 

Are  blown  from  valleys  locked  in  peaks  of  ice, 
Whose  clouds  cling  round  them  like  the  robes  of 
kings. 

And  all  the  mountains,  all  the  throbbing  seas, 

Promise  the  anthems  of  eternal  peace  ! 
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AN  EPISODE  OK  THE  SYRIAN  MASSACRE. 


BY  H.  B. 

(CONCLUSION.) 
CHAPTER    V. 

NIGHT  was  slowly  creeping  up  from  the 
deep  vales  of  Lebanon.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Esbaya  a  young  man  mounted  on 
a  magnificent  Arab  horse,  accompanied  by 
a  young  girl  seated  on  a  sturdy  ass,  which 
she  managed  with  great  dexterity,  followed 
in  silence  a  narrow  path  which  wound  like  a 
fine  silver  thread  up  the  bleak  sides  of  the 
mountain.  The  gentleman  was  enveloped  in 
a  heavy  burnous ;  the  child,  in  black  clothes 
and  a  long  crape  veil.  Both  were  silent. 
Nothing  was  heard  but  the  nervous  tramp  of 
the  horse,  and  the  sharp  trot  of  master  ass 
over  the  rough  stones.  All  at  once  the  ass 
made  a  false  step  over  the  fallen  trunk  of  a 
tree,  and  was  on  the  point  of  coming  upon 
his  knees. 

"Uncle  Ferdinand  ?  "  cried  out  the  fright- 
ened child. 

"Are  you  afraid,  Gabrielle?"  asked  the 
gentleman  addressed,  as  he  brought  the  ass 
back  into  the  path,  and  repressed  the  ardor 
of  his  own  beast,  who  felt  indignant  at  hav- 
ing to  travel  at  so  slow  a  pace. 

It  was  indeed  Gabrielle;  but  how  changed! 
Her  gay  smile  had  disappeared,  while  her 
mourning  dress  made  the  deadly  pallor  of 
her  countenance  all  the  more  striking. 

"Are  you  tired?"  asked  Ferdinand. 

"No,  uncle:  not  at  all.  This  ride  would 
have  no  trouble  for  me  if  I  were  only  sure  of 
my  mother's  safety." 

"  But  you  know  we  shall  join  her  at  Youg- 
souf's  camp." 

"  God  grant  we  may !  Alas !  what  terrible 
news  we  bring  her !  " 

Ferdinand  made  no  answer,  and  the  young 
girl  continued:  "Are  we  near  the  camp, 
uncle  ? " 

"  Yes :  without  doubt.  We  shall  reach 
the  camp  by  daybreak." 


"  What !  have  we  all  night  yet  to  travel  ?  " 
"  What  matter,  if  you  are  not  fatigued." 
"But  this  flight  in  the  silence  and  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  then  my  thoughts  re- 
verting continually  to  the  scenes  we  have 
just  passed  through !    I  see  death  in  every- 
thing." 

"  Little  frightened  one  !  do  you,  then,  still 
cling  to  life  ?  " 

"Oh,  no!  it  is  not  that.  You  mistake  me. 
What  I  see  on  all  sides — on  the  waving  tree- 
tops,  in  the  gloomy  shadows  of  the  rocks,  in 
every  hollow,  amidst  the  foam  of  the  tor- 
rents, is  the  dead  body  of  my  father,  prone 
upon  the  street,  trampled  upon.  Uncle! 
uncle !  can  you  imagine  what  I  suffered 
when,  on  leaving  Nad-ji-eda's  house,  I  stum- 
bled over  the  dead  body  of  my  father  ?  Dje- 
laib  had  just  said  to  me:  'I  grant  you  your 
life.  It  was  asked  for  by  one  who,  when  he 
might  have  .taken  my  life  for  his,  did  not 
But  go ! '  I  fled,  and  as  I  did  so,  the  first 
step  I  took  my  foot  struck  my  father's  body, 
bathed  in  blood,  which  welled  out  of  a  large 
wound  in  his  breast.  I  threw  myself  upon 
him,  uttering  loud  cries.  Djelaib,  looking 
down  from  a  balcony,  gave  orders  to  his  ser- 
vants, '  Carry  that  man  into  the  house,  and, 
if.  he  yet  lives,  aid  the  child  to  take  care  of 
him.'  But  he  did  not  live.  Djelaib's  yata- 
ghan had  done  its  work  too  faithfully  for 
that.  I  could  only  pray  for  his  soul.  You 
arrived  soon  after.  We  buried  him  in  the 
night.  "Then  we  set  out  to  join  my  mother. 
May  the  angels  of  God  watch  over  her  and 
us!" 

"Yes:  we  are  almost  in  safety,"  added 
Ferdinand. 

"You  do  well  to  say  almost,  for  the  peril 
is  not  passed.  They  say  that  the  Druses 
who  are  chasing  the  Maronites  are  worse 
than  unchained  lions,  and  that  they  search 
every  corner  in  the  mountains." 

The  path  became  narrower  every  minute, 
and  at  length  the  ass  and  horse  could  no 
longer  travel  abreast,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  latter,  who  did  not  feel  complimented 
by  his  company. 

A  short  time  brought  them  to  a  rustic 
bridge,  over  which  they  ought  to  have  crossed, 
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but  which,  to  Ferdinand's  consternation,  had 
evidently  been  destroyed  by  some  wandering 
troops  of  Druse  horsemen. 

"Uncle,"  whispered  the  young  girl,  "what 
are  we  going  to  do  now  ?  " 

"We  must  seek  a  lodging  for  the  night,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  find  out  another  crossing 
in  the  darkness.  Fortunately,  isolated  farms 
are  not  rare  in  these  parts.  I  think  I  remem- 
ber seeing  one  hereabouts  as  I  passed  down 
to  Damascus.  We  will  seek  it  out,  and  on 
the  morrow  we  will  find  some  other  path." 

"You  are  right,  uncle,"  said  Gabrielle, 
suddenly  remembering  her  conversation  with 
Nad-ji-eda:  "there  is  a  monastery  somewhere 
hereabouts,  and  who  knows  but  that  it  was 
Nad-ji-eda's  monastery  you  saw  in  coming 
down  ? " 

"  If  it  is  a  monastery,  so  much  the  better ; 
but  I  hope  it  is  not  Nad-ji-eda's,  because  Nad- 
ji-eda  means  Djelaib,  and  Djelaib  means — " 

"Oh,  I  called  it  Nad-ji-eda's,  because  it  was 
she  who  described  it  to  me !  " 

It  was  in  truth  Nad-ji-eda's  convent,  as 
they  found  a  short  time  afterwards,  when 
their  path  brought  them  to  its  gates.  The 
gate.s  were  open,  as  was  also  the  principal 
entrance. 

"This  is  strange,"  whispered  Gabrielle. 

Ferdinand  shook  his  head.  He  also  said 
in  his  heart,  "This  is  strange." 

Taking  the  young  girl  by  the  hand,  to  re- 
assure her,  they  penetrated  into  the  interior 
of  the  building,  after  having  left  their  animals 
tied  under  some  trees. 

In  the  large  kitchen  a  bright  fire  blazed, 
around  which  a  number  of  men  in  machlas 
and  white  turbans  stood  conversing.  When 
our  travellers  entered,  they  turned  to  examine 
them  with  a  surprised  and  displeased  air. 

"  What  does  this  mean,  mine  host  ?  "  asked 
an  immense,  bronzed  demon,  who  appeared 
to  have  taken  possession  of  the  convent,  and 
felt  quite  at  home.  "  You  did  not  tell  us  about 
these." 

"  For  the  very  good  reason  that  I  did  not 
expect  them,  and  because  they  astonish  me 
as  much  as  they  do  you.  Do  you  not  see 
that  they  are  Maronites  ?  " 

"  Ah,  yes  :  they  are  Maronites,"  remarked 


a  third,  laughing;  "Christian  fugitives,  who, 
like  people  of  spirit,  have  come  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  lion's  den.  Welcome, 
dear  little  lambs !  you  will  serve  us  as  a  des- 
sert after  our  repast.  Won't  it  be  droll,  my 
men,  to  take  away  his  coolness  from  this 
grand  gentleman,  and  to  make  this  pretty 
little  kitten  mew  a  bit?  " 

"  It  will,  indeed,  be  amusing,"  said  a  fourth ; 
"and  yet  the  Maronite  must  drink  with  us 
first." 

"  Yes :  that  is  true !  that  is  true !  Come, 
bathe  your  reason  in  our  cups,  Sir  Maronite ! " 
cried  all.  "There  is  no  want  of  wine  in  the 
cellars,  and  we  are  resolved  to  drink  them 
dry.  We  are  none  of  your  water-drinking 
Mussulmans,  nor  austere  Ackals,  nor  hypo- 
critical Santons,  but  good  livers,  to  whom 
Hackem  has  not  forbidden  wine  !  " 

Hereupon  they  held  out  a  full  glass  to 
Ferdinand,  who  held  in  his  arms  the  half 
fainting  Gabrielle.  One  of  the  crowd  having 
pushed  against  the  poor  girl  by  mistake,  she 
uttered  a  cry  of  fear. 

"  Sir  host !  "  exclaimed  one  of  the  soldiers, 
"  rid  us  I  pray  you  of  this  child  who  troubles 
our  pleasure  by  her  cries." 

"  But  what  shall  I  do  with  her  ?  " 

"Truly  you  are  embarrassed;  throw  her 
where  you  like,  and  let  there  be  no  more 
words  about  it." 

The  man  addressed  hesitated  a  moment; 
then,  drawing  Gabrielle  from  her  uncle,  said, 
in  a  tone  half  mocking,  half  pitying,  "  Come, 
little  one,  follow  me.  We  have  a  wounded 
man  dying  in  the  next  room,  and  a  poor 
young  daughter  who  nurses  him  with  tears 
and  lamentations.  You  can  assist  her  in  her 
post  of  sick  nurse.  It  is  an  occupation  that 
will  fit  you  like  a  glove." 

Saying  this  he  conducted  her  into  the  ref- 
ectory, which  had  been  turned  into  a  sick- 
room. Upon  soft  cushions  lay  the  wounded 
man,  whose  figure  was  but  indistinctly  seen 
in  the  gloom.  By  the  side  of  this  couch,  a 
young  woman  crouched  on  her  knees.  At  the 
first  view  Gabrielle  recognized  her.  "Nad- 
ji-eda!"  she  cried. 

The  Sheik's  daughter  turned  her  head  and 
contemplated  her  with  an  air  of  stupefaction. 
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"  You  ! — you  here !  Have  you  come  to  see 
him  die  ?  Ah,  your  father  is  well  avenged  !  " 

Gabriellc  recoiled.  "Is  it  Djelaib  who  is 
dying  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  it  is  Djelaib — it  is  my  father.  We 
were  returning  to  Esbaya  with  the  men  you 
must  have  seen  in  the  other  room,  when,  yes- 
terday, we  encountered  a  band  of  fifty  Maro- 
nites.  My  father  was  wounded — mortally 
wounded.  Our  men  carried  him  here.  The 
convent  was  deserted,  the  nuns  had  fled.  These 
men  help  me  to  nurse  my  father,  but  they 
know  nothing  of  surgery;  we  cannot  reach  a 
doctor,  though  perhaps  if  the  ball  was  ex- 
tracted my  father  might  live." 

Little  by  little  Gabrielle's  face  became  less 
rigid,  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  her  head  was 
bowed,  her  lips  trembled.  Then,  approaching 
the  dying  man,  she  said,  in  a  soft  and  sub- 
dued tone:  "Sheik,  do  you  know  me?" 

The  wounded  man  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her. 

"  I  am  Gabrielle  Herbelin,  whose  father  you 
slew.  You  have  killed  the  father  I  so  loved. 
Even  your  presence  horrifies  me.  Still,  as 
God  commands,  I  forgive  you.  Is  not  my  re- 
ligion, the  religion  of  mercy,  better  than  yours, 
the  religion  of  hate  ?  But  I  do  more  than 
pardon  you.  For  Jesus'  sake  J  will  bring  a 
doctor  to  attend  you,  only  you  must  not  tell 
him  that  you  killed  his  brother." 

She  went  out  and  returned  soon  with  Fer- 
dinand. "  Uncle,"  she  said,  "  this  is  the  Sheik 
Djelaib,  the  father  of  Nad-ji-eda.  He  is  dan- 
gerously wounded.  I  pray  you  do  all  possi- 
ble to  save  his  life." 

Ferdinand  examined  the  wound  attentively, 
and  then  shook  his  head.  "  Prayer,"  said  he, 
"  is  our  only  resource.  Art  can  do  nothing 
for  such  a  wound.  The  moments  of  life  are 
counted.  He  is  dying." 

Djelaib  heard  him,  and  drawing  his  daugh- 
ter to  him,  spoke  some  words  to  her.  Imme- 
diately Nad-ji-cda  advanced  to  the  threshold 
of  the  kitchen,  and  raising  her  voice  said  to 
the  Druse  soldiers  within:  "  My  dying  father 
commands  you  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  two 
strangers.  Remember." 

Immediately  she  returned  to  her  father's 
couch,  and,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  be- 
side him,  sobbed  aloud. 


Gabrielle  bent  over  them  and  said,  in  a  low, 
soft  voice:  "Assassin  of  my  father,  I  pray  my 
God  to  send  one  spark  of  divine  faith  to  save 
your  guilty  soul.  Is  not  this  better  than  to 
avenge?  Do  you  not  love  the  religion  of  the 
Christians  ?" 

The  dying  Druse  regarded  her  with  sof- 
tened eyes,  and  seeing  the  coral  cross  which 
hung  from  her  neck,  took  it  tremblingly  in 
his  hand  and  kissed  it.  He  died  in  the  effort. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  religious  have  returned  to  their  mon- 
astery. Amongst  them  is  a  young  novice 
remarkable  for  her  piety  and  zeal.  And  yet 
many  are  astonished  not  to  find  on  that  pale 
but  handsome  face  that  holy  calm  which  a 
good  conscience  inspires.  Her  mute  sorrow 
is  very  touching  to  those  who  know  that 
it  is  the  remembrance  of  her  father  which 
troubles  her.  She  is  sorrowful  because  her 
father  had  been  a  great  criminal ;  she  is  re- 
signed, because  on  his  death-bed  he  had 
made  a  gesture  of  repentance.  A  gesture  for 
so  many  crimes !  Well,  if  we  think  this  not 
enough,  let  us  at  least  not  break  the  slender 
reed  on  which  leans  the  only  hope  of 
SISTER  Mi  RENE. 


A  Desecrated  Shrine. 


London  Universe. 

OHEFFIELD,  smoky  and  dirty  as  it  is,  has  yet 
v3  the  advantage  of  being  within  easy  reach  of 
lovely  scenery.  Six  miles  from  Sheffield,  south- 
ward, we  have  the  inn  of  Fox  House ;  a  little  below 
that  house  there  is  one  of  the  finest  views  in  Eng- 
land, where,  after  passing  through  what  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  narrow  pass,  the  road  widens  and  the 
valley  of  the  Derwent,  far  below  our  feet,  spreads 
itself  four  miles  in  an  undisturbed  beauty. 

We  turn  to  the  left,  and  walk  downward  past 
the  Duke  of  Rutland's  shooting-box  of  Longshaw, 
through  Padley  Woods.  It  is  a  gray  autumn  day. 
Shooting  parties  are  out  enjoying  the  English  gen- 
tleman's luxury  of  killing,  or  trying  to  kill,  some- 
thing ;  and  every  now  and  again  the  sound  of  a 
shot  interrupts  what  might  have  been  a  sacred 
quiet,  broken  only  by  sympathetic  utterances  of 
bough  to  bough,  grass  to  grass,  bird  to  its  fellow- 
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bird,  or  the  rustle  of  startled  hare  and  rabit  scud- 
ding along  to  seek  a  fresh  covert. 

To  the  right  we  have  occasional  glimpses  of  a 
streamlet  very  dear  to  Sheffield  artists,  the  Burb- 
age  so  called  from  its  musical  babbling.  It  has  a 
happy  time  of  it  here,  and  skips  from  mossy  stone 
to  mossy  stone  unsaddened  by  the  loss  of  its  fabled 
nereid.  Yet,  surely,  the  myths  are  true.  Undine 
only  waits  her  sympathetic  lover,  and  Dryad  and 
Nymph  peep  out  from  behind  the  tree-shelter,  and 
we  may  see  the  skirts  of  their  shadowy  vestments 
as  they  disappear  in  the  arms  of  their  sylvan  com- 
plements. 

There  are  many  things  of  interest  in  this  wood, 
but  we  question  if  that  stripling  oak  has  not  the 
pre-eminence.  The  autumn  has  touched  it  foliage 
to  unusual  richness,  and  the  leaves,  shaded  in  deep- 
ening hue  from  rose-pink  to  sober  brown,  realize 
for  us  Moses's  sight  of  the  bush  burning,  but  not 
consumed. 

About  two  miles,  walking  down  hill,  brings  us 
to  this  cart  track  leading  to  Padley  Chapel.  We 
push  back  a  dilapidated  gate  to  our  right  hand, 
whence  a  stony,  sandy  road  leads  over  a  little  bridge 
across  the  Burbage,  whose  water  is  here  put  to  use 
in  turning  the  wheel  of  a  saw-mill,  where  we  are 
directed  to  ask  for  the  old  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
at  the  next  farm-house. 

The  farm-house  is  of  early  date,  scarcely  ambi- 
tious enough  to  have  been  built  with  the  stones 
from  the  ruined  manor.  It  may  have  been  the 
dwelling  of  some  retainer  of  the  unfortunate  fam- 
ily of  whose  story  this  autumn  day  is  fitting  op- 
portunity for  recital,  its  dull  cloudiness  according 
in  tone  with  the  language  which  is  the  ground- 
swell  of  passion.  Mr.  Cox,  the  antiquarian,  tells 
us  in  his  Guide  to  Derbyshire:  "The  Manor  of 
Upper  Padley  came  to  the  Eyres  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  by  the  marriage  of  Robert  Eyre  with  the 
heiress  of  Padley.  In  this  fine  situation,  the  Eyres 
built  a  large  mansion,  the  most  considerable  in 
that  part  of  Derbyshire.  Annie,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  Arthur  Eyre,  married  Sir  Thomas 
Fitzherbert,  of  Norbury,  eldest  son  of  Sir  An- 
thony Fitzherbert,  the  celebrated  judge.  The 
Fitzherberts,  like  the  Eyres,  remained  true  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Faith,  and  were  terribly  perse- 
cuted in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  On  Candlemas 
Day,  1587,  the  house  at  Padley  was  searched  for 
priests ;  two  were  found  concealed  here :  Nicholas 
Garlick  and  Robert  Ludlam.  John  Fitzherbert, 
brother  of  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  then  living  at 
Padley,  was  seized  and  put  in  Derby  jail,  whence 
he  was  removed  to  a  London  prison,  where,  after 


many  years'  confinement,  he  died.  The  two 
priests  were  kept  in  Derby  jail  till  July  25,  1588, 
when  they  were  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered,  to- 
gether with  a  third  priest,  richard  Simpson ;  and 
their  heads  and  quarters  fixed  on  poles  in  promi- 
nent places  about  the  county  towns.  And  all  this 
solely  for  the  crime  of  being  Roman  Catholic 
priests.  Not  only  did  John  Fitzherbert  lose  his 
life,  but  the  valuable  family  estates  were  escheated 
for  the  same  cause,  and  the  manor  house  became 
for  some  time  the  residence  and  property  of  a 
notorious  ruffian,  Richard  Topcliff,  an  agent  of 
the  Privy  Council,  who  had  been  active  in  betray- 
ing the  Fitzherberts  by  unparalleled  treachery." 

Following  the  pleasant  young  woman  from  the 
farm-house  who  proffers  to  guide  us,  we  reach 
what  one  might  take  for  a  very  well  built  barn, 
with  a  shallow,  broken,  ornamental  cornice  under 
the  projecting  coping-stones  of  the  roof.  She 
opens  the  door,  and  we  enter  a  building  used  as  a 
cow-house,  in  the  south  wall  of  which  she  draws 
our  notice  to  a  fireplace,  and  bids  us  stoop  and 
look  upward,  telling  us  that  tradition  assigns  this 
chimney  as  the  hiding-place  of  the  unfortunate 
priests.  As  far  as  one  may  judge  without  accurate 
measurement,  the  chimney-chamber  is  four  feet  in 
width  by  five  in  length;  not  a  very  large  area  for 
two  men  to  rest  in. 

Then  we  follow  her  up  a  ladder  through  a  square 
aperture  in  the  floor  of  the  upper  room,  once  used 
for  divine  service,  now  so  closely  packed  with  hay 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  and  a  little  risk  of  injury 
we  follow  to  the  centre  beam  supporting  the  roof, 
which  is  held  aloft  at  either  end  by  an  angel  bear- 
ing a  shield  on  the  breast.  We  cannot  look  for 
armorial  bearings ;  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  carving 
is  all  we  can  get  over  the  hay;  then,  turning  to 
dismount  the  steps,  we  see  the  hoy-water  stoup 
in  the  wall,  and  as  carefully  as  may  be  make  the 
awkward  descent,  glad  when  it  is  over  to  find  our- 
selves on  the  firm  earth  again.  Outside  the  chapel 
we  examine  the  constniction  of  the  chimney;  it 
is  built  out  in  such  clumsy  resemblance  of  an  only 
buttress  that  we  cannot  believe  it  possible  that 
it  was  ever  used  as  a  place  of  hiding,  unless  cir- 
cumstances denied  all  other  concealment, — its  very 
appearance  raises  at  once  the  question  of  the  use 
of  so  much  space.  To  the  south  of  the  building 
is  a  square  enclosure,  which  may  possibly  have 
been  used  as  a  graveyard.  In  the  barn  skirting 
one  side  of  this  turf  is  an  old  oak  box  resembling 
a  vestment  chest. 

Mr.  Cox  tells  us  that  "there  are  two  doorways 
into  the  chapel  on  the  north  side,  close  together, — 
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one  for  the  family,  one  for  the  retainers, — which 
used  to  be  gained  by  wooden  stairways.  There 
was  a  third  entrance  at  the  extreme  east  of  this 
side,  connected  with  the  priests'  chamber  in  the 
hall."  PreMimably  by  the  traditionary  subter- 
ranean passage. 

It  is  a  pity  to  see  a  building  with  such  a  history- 
put  to  such  a  use,  and  we  do  not  wonder  when  the 
girl  tells  us  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  often  comes 
here,  and  has  vainly  tried  to  buy  the  place  from  its 
present  owner.  We  sit  on  a  large  piece  of  rock 
shaded  by  a  sycamore  tree,  look  round,  imagine  a 
little  the  pains  of  dispossession,  and  try  to  see  the 
scene  as  the  prisoners  saw  it  on  that  sad  Candle- 
mas. That  was  a  memorable  February.  On  the 
first  of  the  month  Elizabeth  signed  the  death  war- 
rant for  Mary,  and  on  the  eighth  the  tragedy  of 
the  Scots'  Queen's  life  was  ended.  On  the  second 
the  Fitzherberts,  at  the  peril  of  life  and  lands,  cel- 
ebrated the  ceremonies  of  their  church,  forbidden 
by  the  order  of  Council  in  1584.  "  On  Candlemas 
Daye,"  says  an  old  document  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII,  "it  shall  be  declared  that  the  bearynge  of 
candles  is  done  in  the  memorie  of  Christe,  the 
Spirituall  lyghte  whom  Simeon  did  prophecye  (a 
light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles),  as  it  is  redde  in  the 
churche  that  daye." 

Most  likely  the  ground  would  be  snow-covered, 
and  it  may  be  barer  of  trees  than  it  is  to-day.  A 
contemporary  painting  of  Chatsworth  shows  what 
are  now  closely  wooded  heights  as  -being  at  that 
date  pasture  fields.  The  Tudor  mansion,  with  its 
grayness  relieved  by  the  snowy  cushions  pillowing 
each  point  of  relief,  screened  from  the  winds  by 
the  steep  hills  at  its  back,  would  command  a 
valley  of  white  fields  intersected  by  stone  walls 
down  to  the  swollen  River  Derwent,  and  beyond 
on  either  hand  to  rising  land  again ;  for  Padley 
Manor  must  have  rested  on  one  hill-side,  have 
been  sheltered  by  hills  eastward  and  westward, 
and  overlooked  a  broad  fertile  haugh  of  meadow 
land. 

What  wringing  of  hands  and  of  hearts  there 
must  have  l>een  here  !  Can  you  not  see  sad  faces 
looking  out  from  the  doorways  of  the  houses? 
Can  you  not  hear  groans  of  anguish,  and  witness 
a  tearless  agony?  To  the  women  was  given,  as 
mostly  is,  the  painful  torture  of  a  lonely  suspense. 
Fitzherbert  and  the  pri.  losely  guarded, 

they  passed  for  the  last  time  on  this  friendly  road 
— may  have  seen  martyrdom  as  its  end — they 
would  see  it  in  the  guise  of  a  quick-coming  mes- 
senger summoning  them  to  a  banquet.  The 
women,  taught  the  duty  of  endurance,  must  wait 


the  slow  natural  ending  of  a  life  of  privation. 
The  priests'  antic  ijation  was  not  to  be  denied 
them,  but  Fitzherbert  suffers  the  womanish  death 
of  a  slow  heart-breaking  in  prison. 

Watch  the  three  men  as  they  look  bark ;  surely 
their  faces  are  as  ennobled  by  expression  as  Ste- 
phen's when  it  was  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an 
angel.  They  have  gone ;  their  home  has  vanished. 
But  we  are  the  sadder  for  their  story.  We  are 
heavily  weighted  with  the  sins  of  our  ancestors. 
This  lovely  scenery,  where  nature  might  have 
disclosed  marvellous  secrets  to  innocence,  is 
darkened  by  anguish.  There  is  no  crucifix  now 
exalted  in  the  old  chapel,  but  the  shadow  of  the 
Cross  is  over  the  whole  place.  Saints  are  not 
visibly  depicted  here,  and  they  need  no  such  token 
of  remembrance ;  for  as  long  as  the  ages  roll  out 
the  story  of  heroism  writes  itself  deeply  on  kindred 
hearts. 


One  of  God's  Heroines. 


THE  late  Mother  Mary  of  Saint  Stanislaus 
(Cusack),  who  departed  this  life  in  Cincin- 
nati on  the  2yth  ult.,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her 
age,  was  truly  one  of  God's  heroines, — a  valiant 
woman,  who  stretched  forth  her  hands  to  do  great 
things,  and  fully  accomplished  her  work.  She 
was  the  friend  of  the  friendless,  the  mother  of  the 
orphan,  the  refuge  of  the  fallen.  Her  zeal  was 
so  great,  her  faith  and  confidence  so  unbounded, 
she  was  ever  ready  to  undertake  what  seemed  im- 
possibilities for  the  honor  and  glory  of  God.  And, 
indeed,  some  of  the  great  things  she  accomplished 
were  impossible,  humanly  speaking. 

Sent  in  1863  to  take  charge  of  the  Female 
Prison  in  Cincinnati,  which  until  then  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  secular  authority,  she  found  the 
prisoners  in  a  state  of  destitution  and  degradation 
horrible  to  contemplate.  Neglect  was  apparent 
everywhere.  Nothing  dismayed,  Mother  Stan- 
islaus commenced  her  laborious  mission  with  as 
much  cheerfulness  and  courage  as  if  she  had  en- 
tered the  most  agreeable  abode.  The  loathsome 
prison  was  soon  changed  from  a  den  of  sin  and 
sorrow  into  a  house  of  prayer  and  a  calm  retreat, 
where  the  poor  prisoners — the  greater  number 
being  Catholics,  who  had  neglected  their  religious 
duties  for  years, — were  again  reconciled  to  God 
by  a  worthy  reception  of  the  Sacraments.  Many 
outMile  the  Church  asked  and  received  baptism, 
and  many  a  death-bed  was  surrounded  by  the 
helps  a>:J  hopes  of  religion.  Mother  Stanislau 
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also  had  the  consolation  to  know  that  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  prisoners  committed  to  her  care,  and  re- 
formed through  her  instrumentality,  many  perse- 
vered, and  are  now  living  virtuous  lives. 

In  1870,  the  prisoners  being  removed  to  the 
new  workhouse,  Mother  Stanislaus  purchased  the 
now  magnificent  property  known  as  Mount  Im- 
maculate Conception.  On  an  adjoining  lot  she 
erected  an  extensive  building  with  distinct  de- 
partments, one  of  which  she  called  the  Home  of  St. 
Joseph,  for  the  reception  of  penitents ;  the  other, 
the  class  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  for  orphan  and 
destitute  children.  Her  next  great  work  was  to 
fulfil  the  life-long  desire  of  her  heart  by  erecting 
a  chapel  under  the  invocation  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  to  which  mystery  she  had 
been  specially  devoted  from  her  earliest  childhood. 
The  building  was  begun  in  July  of  the  present 
year,  and  was  nearly  completed  when  our  Lord 
called  her  to  receive  the  reward  of  her  labors. 

The  community  over  which  Mother  Stanislaus 
presided  for  so  many  years  with  such  rare  pru- 
dence and  judgment,  united  with  most  sincere  af- 
fection, will  long  mourn  her  loss,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  she  can  never  be  fully  re- 
placed in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  her  religious 
daughters. 


Catholic  Notes. 


M.  Ferry  recently  issued  a  long  circular  ad- 
dressed to  the  schoolmasters  in  France,  instruct- 
ing them  in  regard  to  the  moral  training  of  their 
pupils.  No  doubt  the  evils  which  have  resulted 
from  the  enforcement  of  the  edict  of  March,  1881, 
substituting  secular  for  religious  teachers,  have 
become  so  great  as  to  demand  the  speedy  applica- 
tion of  some  remedy.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
both  reason  and  experience  suffice  to  impress 
upon  every  thinking  mind  the  necessity  of  in- 
stilling lessons  of  sound  morality  into  the  hearts 
of  the  young,  as  an  essential  part  of  their  educa- 
tion. We  may  well  believe  that  experience  at  least 
has  convinced  M.  Ferry  of  this  truth,  and  hence 
the  reason  of  his  circular. 

He  enjoins  the  schoolmasters  to  teach  the 
"good  old  morality  we  have  received  from  our 
fathers."  They  are  to  speak  with  emphasis  and 
authority  on  all  unquestioned  truths  and  moral 
precepts,  but  to  be  very  guarded  whenever  there  is 
risk  of  teaching  a  religious  sentiment. 

M.  Ferry's  experience,  if  he  lives  a  little  while 
longer,  will  teach  him  further  that  his.  new  in- 


structions will  do  but  little  towards  remedying 
the  evil.  How  can  these  teachers  speak  with 
authority  upon  questions  of  morality,  and  treat 
them  as  they  would  questions  of  grammar  or 
arithmetic?  Morality,  or  the  distinction  between 
good  and  bad  acts,  does  not  depend  upon  the 
dictum  or  opinion  of  any  one  man,  or  any  number 
of  men.  It  is  based  upon  an  order  established  by 
Divine  Wisdom,  and,  as  far  as  its  principles  are 
concerned,  is  manifested  by  the  light  of  reason. 
But  from  the  very  beginning,  experience  has  taught 
that  passion  and  evil  inclinations  obscure  the  light 
of  reason,  or  leave  ils  dictates  unheeded,  unless 
some  restraining  influence  over  and  above  is 
brought  to  bear.  And  whence  is  this  influence  to 
come  ?  Certainly  not  from  the  teachings  of  any 
individual  man,  unless  given  with  the  sanction  ot 
a  higher  power,  and  therefore  associated  with  the 
knowledge  of  religious  obligations.  For,  per  se, 
no  one  man  has  authority  to  instruct  another  as 
regards  his  life  and  conduct. 

What  was  that  "good  old  morality  of  our  fa- 
thers" which  the  great  circular  so  highly  com- 
mends ?  It  was  a  morality  based  upon  a  "  religious 
sentiment"  which  M.  Ferry  would  have  his  in- 
structors of  the  young  leave  untouched,  but  with- 
out which,  practically,  there  can  be  no  morality, 
private  or  public. 

In  Lower  Egypt,  as  every  one  knows,  there  is 
a  very  ancient  tree,  under  which,  according  to  a 
venerable  tradition,  the  Holy  Family  rested  dur- 
ing their  flight  into  Egypt.  The  locality  bears  the 
name  of  Mattarieh.  At  the  inauguration  of  the 
Suez  Canal  the  Empress  Eugenie,  who  took  part 
in  the  festivities  of  the  day,  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  the  tree.  The  Khedive  of  Egypt  made  her  a 
present  of  it,  and  she  had  it  surrounded  by  a  rail- 
ing. The  Jesuits  have  just  acquired  this  venera- 
ble tree  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands.  It  is 
hoped  that  under  the  protection  of  the  English 
Government  there  will  soon  be  erected  a  becom- 
ing monument  at  Mattarieh  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 

Cardinal  Newman  is  now  the  senior  member, 
by  age,  of  the  Sacred  College,  having  been  born 
in  1801  ;  next  to  him  comes  Cardinal  Guibert, 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  born  in  1802^.  The  senior 
Cardinal  by  creation,  as  well  as  the  senior  Bishop 
of  the  Church,  is  Cardinal  von  Schwarzenberg, 
Prince  Archbishop  of  Prague. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
writing  of  an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  and  of  an  at- 
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tempt  on  the  j>art  of  the  Italian  Government   to 
expel  an  Older  of  Friars  therefrom,  says: 

"  It  was  found  tha'  they  held  their  titles  from  the 
Turks,  and  could  not,  therefore,  he  dispossessed  by 
the  Italian  Government  without  a  violation  of  inter- 
national considerations  ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that 
the  Turkish  Government  came  to  the  aid  of  these 
priests  to  keep  their  own  progressive  Government 
from  confiscating  their  properties  and  secularizing 
them." 

Lecturing  recently  on  "Missionary  Life  in 
Texas,"  the  Archbishop  of  Toronto  mentioned 
the  case  of  a  young  Indian  boy  who,  as  his  parents 
said,  was  possessed  of  a  devil.  He  would  use  lan- 
guage utterly  horrible  in  character,  and  as  he  had 
never  heard  the  words  he  made  use  of,  he  must 
have  learned  them  by  direct  Satanic  interposition. 
His  Grace  stated  that  he  employed  the  exorcisms 
of  the  Church  for  Satanic  possession,  prayed  over 
the  child,  and  sprinkled  him  with  holy  water,  amid 
the  stoutest  resistance  at  first,  but  all  at  once  the 
boy  threw  up  his  arms  and  then  embraced  him, 
and  ever  afterwards  he  was  perfectly  tractable  and 
well-behaved. 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hedley,  in  a  sermon  preached 
recently,  on  occasion  of  the  blessing  of  a  bell  in 
England,  said:  "In  order  to  Christianize  human 
life  in  all  its  details,  the  Church  not  only  preached 
that  whatever  was  done  should  be  done  in  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  set  her  seal 
and  her  benediction  on  every  kind  of  action,  and 
on  all  the  creatures  which  it  is  given  to  man  to 
use.  She  blessed  the  material  churches  where  her 
children  prayed,  the  food  that  they  ate,  the  ele- 
ments which  they  used.  She  sanctified  their 
prayer,  their  confession,  their  going  out  and  their 
coming  in,  their  sitting  down  and  their  rising  up. 
She  blessed  them  all  'in  the  name  of  the  Lord,' 
trusting  in  the  power  of  Him  'who  made  heaven 
and  earth.' '  The  bell  which  they  were  about  to 
consecrate  with  prayer  and  Holy  Chrism  would 
soon  be  in  its  place  in  the  tower  of  the  church, 
where  it  would  summon  the  faithful  to  prayer,  as- 
semble the  clergy,  add  solemnity  to  the  Feast-days, 
and  supplicate  for  prayers  for  the  dead.  When 
they  heard  its  voice  deeply  tolling  over  the  plain 
and  the  valley,  they  would  know  when  the  mo- 
ment of  Consecration  came  or  the  hour  for  the 
Angelus.  It  would  be  the  great  voice  of  the 
Church,  reminding  them  to  lift  their  hearts  to 
God  and  to  live  for  Heaven  alone.  "  For  a  thou- 
sand years,"  he  said,  "bells  had  rung  out  prayer 
and  warning  from  the  churches  of  England.  It 


was  more  than  a  thousand  years  since  Venerable 
Bede  described  how  the  death  of  St.  Hilda  was 
made  known  at  a  distance  by  the  miraculous  toll- 
ing of  the  death-bell. ' '  He  trusted  that  the  raising 
of  that  consecrated  bell  might  bring  warning, 
teaching,  and  blessing  to  all  who  heard  it. 


The  following  incident  is  related  in  the  Pro- 
vincia  di  Forli :  Signer  Bondi,  a  member  of  the 
Mazzini  Circle,  to  demonstrate  his  disrespect  for 
religion,  fired  a  rifle  at  San  Martino  against  one 
of  those  votive  images  of  our  Lady  which  are  fre- 
quently seen  in  Italian  towns,  placed  in  a  niche 
in  the  walls  of  the  houses.  The  rifle  burst,  and 
wounded  his  arm  so  badly  that  he  was  obliged  to 
have  it  amputated. 

A  hospital  and  hospice  for  the  poor  is  being 
erected  at  the  expense  of  His  Holiness  I,eo  XIII 
in  Carpineto,  his  native  city. 


Rev.  Father  Perry,  S.  J.,  of  Stonyhurst  College, 
is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  has  three 
times  been  appointed  by  the  British  Government 
to  take  charge  of  astronomical  parties — once  in 
Spain  to  observe  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  twice 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus.  His  fame  and 
reputation  are  well  established  in  scientific  circles. 


Strange  to  say,  in  Erfurt,  the  cottage,  where 
Luther  was  received  when  a  child ;  in  Eisleben, 
the  house  where  he  was  born ;  and  in  Wittenberg, 
the  church  in  which  he  was  buried,  have  all  been 
accidentally  consumed  by  flames  since  the  cele- 
bration of  his  centenary. 


"It  does  not  often  happen,"  says  the  Catholic 
Review,  "that  the  bier  of  a  Catholic  priest  is  sur- 
rounded by  his  own  children  and  grandchildren. 
That  was  the  case  last  week  at  the  funeral  of  the 
late  venerable  and  saintly  Father  Hoyt,  of  St. 
Ann's,  New  York.  Once  a  minister  of  error,  then 
a  convert  to  the  Holy  Church,  he  lived  for  many 
years  a  most  edifying  life  as  a  Catholic  layman. 
On  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  studied  the  usual 
course  for  the  priesthood,  and  was  ordained.  His 
labors  in  St.  Michael's,  St.  Ann's,  and  Irvington 
on  the  Hudson  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  is  doubtful  if  his  children  according  to 
nature  could  have  mourned  more  sincerely  than 
do  his  children  according  to  grace.  He  was  ven- 
erable, saintly  and  kind,  a  true  priest  and  Chris- 
tian gentleman.  His  life  was  beautiful,  its  end 
still  more  so.  On  the  morning  of  the  Immaculate 
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Conception,  he  sang  the  parochial  Mass  in  St. 
Ann's  with,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  more  than 
usual  clearness  of  voice  and  even  enthusiasm  of 
manner.  The  Preface  and  Pater  Noster  seemed 
to  touch  all  hearts.  Then  he  communicated,  giv- 
ing himself  the  Viaticum,  as  Mgr.  Preston  said  at 
his  funeral.  The  servers  having  said  the  Confiteor, 
he  turned  to  the  communicants,  and  after  com- 
pleting the  usual  Absolution  and  Indulgence,  he 
turned  again  to  the  altar,  and  in  the  act  of  ador- 
ing his  Lord  he  fell  insensible  to  the  earth  and  all 
that  it  contains.  A  few  days  later  he  passed  away 
painlessly  and  quietly,  at  the  close  of  his  seventy- 
first  year.  May  he  rest  in  peace." 


The  venerable  Bishop  Ullathorne  in  a  recent 
Pastoral  congratulates  his  clergy  and  people  on 
the  zeal  and  fervor  with  which  the  devotions  re- 
quested by  the  Pope  in  October  were  fulfilled. 
To  behold  the  whole  Catholic  world  united  with 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  in  supplicating  the  Throne  of 
Mercy  for  protection  and  advancement  of  holi- 
ness was,  he  says,  a  spectacle  to  God,  to  angels, 
and  to  men.  Alluding  to  the  Rosary,  who  that 
has  faith,  he  asks,  can  doubt  but  that  these  united 
supplications  from  millions  of  hearts  will  bring 
support  to  the  suffering  members  of  the  Church, 
and  will  move  God  in  His  mercy  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent of  adversity  by  which  so  many  of  her  mem- 
bers are  afflicted  !  Nor  can  the  faithful  who  have 
taken  part  in  these  devotions  fail  in  obtaining 
special  blessings.  "We  trust  that  many  persons 
who  have  thus  become  familiar  with  the  Rosary 
will  have  found  its  sweetness  as  a  devotion,  and 
will  be  induced  to  continue  its  recital  as  a  most 
precious  help  to  their  sanctification.  There  is  no 
devotion  more  simple,  easy,  or  enlightening  to 
the  soul ;  more  consoling,  or  more  suited  to  every 
condition  of  life." 

A  correspondent  of  several  of  the  English  Cath- 
olic journals  writes:   "Apropos  of  the  couplet — 

" 'Who  loves  not  woman,  wine  and  song, 
Remains  a  fool  his  whole  life  long,' 

attributed  to  Luther  by  Herr  Meyer,  and  the 
many  other  things  which  show  the  great  heresi- 
arch  in  his  true  character,  may  I  quote  four  lines 
from  Goethe's  Faust?  Written  by  a  German 
Protestant,  and  put  upon  the  lips  of  Protestant 
Germans,  they  show  the  tradition  which  has  come 
down  among  Luther's  own  co-religionists,  and 
that  those  of  them  who  '  live  hard '  look  upon  him 
as  one  of  themselves. 

"Brander,  one  of  the  'set  of  merry  compan- 


ions' who  are  fuddling  themselves  in  a  cellar  at 
Leipzig,  and  to  whom  Mephistopheles  introduces 
Faust,  thus  begins  a  song  (I  quote  from  Dr.  Ans- 
ter's  translation) : 

"  '  Once  in  a  cellar  lived  a  rat, 

Whose  paunch  each  day  grew  smoother; 
He  dined  on  butter,  supped  on  fat, 
And  looked  like  Dr.  Luther.'  " 


Americans  travelling  abroad  are  often  struck 
with  the  evidences  of  heroic  Catholic  charity  vis- 
ible everywhere  in  the  founding  and  maintenance 
of  great  religious  institutions  by  private  endow- 
ment, there  is  so  little  of  such  heroism  among  us. 
We  have  frequently  referred  to  this  subject.  The 
reproach  will  soon  be  removed.  Of  late  years 
there  has  become  manifest  a  disposition  to  lend 
largely  to  the  Lord.  News  comes  from  Little 
Rock  that  a  Mr.  Hagar  has  bequeathed  his  large 
fortune  to  the  endowment  of  a  Catholic  hospital. 
Mr.  Hagar  left  his  entire  property,  valued  at  up- 
ward of  $75,000,  to  his  wife  Catharine  during  the 
remainder  of  her  life.  At  her  death  it  goes  to 
the  Bishop  of  Little  Rock,  and  must  be  used  to 
erect  a  free  hospital,  under  the  management  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  following  is  quoted 
from  his  will,  giving  the  reason  for  desiring  to 
establish  a  hospital:  "In  the  year  1878,  when 
the  yellow-fever  scourge  was  laying  waste  and  de- 
vastating the  city  of  Memphis  and  other  towns, 
and  seemed  about  to  reach  the  city  of  Little 
Rock,  I  then  registered  a  solemn  vow  to  Almighty 
God  that  if  He  would  spare  the  city  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Little  Rock  from  the  ravages  of  the  pesti- 
lence aforesaid,  I  would  show  gratitude  by  leav- 
ing all  of  my  property  to  found  and  support  a 
hospital.  As  above  indicated,  I  therefore  bespeak 
the  Divine  favor  and  blessing  upon  said  enter- 
prise, and  upon  the  human  agencies  selected  by 
me  to  carry  out  and  perfect  the  same." —  Western 
Watchman.  

There  are  now  fourteen  Sisters  of  Charity  in 
Japan,  divided  between  the  two  houses  of  Hako- 
data  and  Yeddo ;  and  ground  has  been  purchased 
for  a  third  house  at  Niagate.  Their  first  Japanese 
postulant  was  received  some  months  ago  at  Yeddo. 
The  Indo-European  Correspondence  says  she  had 
to  weather  many  a  storm  before  she'could  anchor 
her  soul  in  that  harbor  of  peace.  Her  parents, 
who  were  pagans,  had  brought  her  to  the  school 
of  the  Sisters  for  the  sake  of  a  superior  education. 
The  child  at  first  evinced  a  decided  opposition  to 
the  Sisters,  to  every  religious  practice,  and  to 
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prayer ;  hut  she  gradually  took  to  them,  and,  with 
her  parents'  consent,  she  was  baptized  Mary. 


Lord  Granville  is  erecting  a  statue  on  his  Clifis- 
end  estate  to  commemorate  the  landing  in  Eng- 
land of  St.  Augustine.  The  Saint  was  prior  of 
the  Monastery  of  S.  Andrea  on  the  Ccelian,  and 
was  appointed  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  chief  of 
the  missionaries  whom  he  sent  to  England.  Land- 
ing at  Ebbsfleet,  between  Sandwich  and  Ramsgate, 
they  met  King  Ethelbert  and  his  thanes  under  a 
great  oak-tree  at  Minster,  and  there  announced 
to  him  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 


The  Freeman' s  Journal,  of  New  York,  an- 
nounces the  death  of  Father  De  Dycker,  C.  SS.  R. 
"  He  was  in  his  sixty-second  year.  He  had  filled, 
with  good  esteem,  the  office  of  Provincial,  while 
the  Redemptorists  of  the  United  States  were  un- 
der one  Provincial.  In  the  '  changes  and  chances ' 
of  religious  here  below,  Father  De  Dycker  has 
been  intrusted  with  other  responsibilities.  He 
was  a  native  of  Belgium,  and  for  over  thirty-two 
years  a  zealous  missionary  in  the  United  States. 
His  death  was  sudden,  but  not  unprovided.  He 
died  a  true  Redemptorist ;  and  the  promise  of  St. 
Alphonsus  has  held  good  to  him.  A  holy  life  has 
ended.  R.  I.  P." 


Rev.  Father  Gandolfo,  for  many  years  spiritual 
director  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  "Emmitsburg, 
Md. ;  the  Rev.  Charles  Schmidt,  pastor  of  St. 
Francis  of  Sales'  Church  (East  Walnut  Hills), 
Cincinnati ;  and  the  Rev.  John  O'Dwyer,  of  Ben- 
nington,  Vt.,  all  recently  deceased,  are  recom- 
mended to  the  prayers  of  our  readers. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 


New  Publications. 


THB  ANGEL  GUARDIAN  ANNUAL  AND  USEFUL 
ALMANAC  FOR  1884.  Published  by  the  House  of 
the  Angel  Guardian,  85  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  little  Annual,  although  containing  much 
useful  information,  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  4 
cents  in  postage  stamps.  The  House  of  the  An- 
gel Guardian,  founded  in  1854  by  the  late  Rev. 
Father  Haskins  (a  convert  to  our  Holy  Faith), 
for  the  support  of  destitute  children,  has  been  for 
some  years  in  charge  of  the  Brothers  of  Charity. 
Since  its  foundation  7,000  boys — most  of  them 
orphans,  depending  wholly  upon  charity  for  sup- 
port— have  been  cared  for  within  its  walls.  Dur- 


ing the  past  year  220  were  received;  owing  to 
lack  of  support — the  receipts  have  fellen  off  of 
late — many  other  poor  waiCs  could  not  be  taken ; 
therefore  those  who  purchase  copies  of  the  An- 
muz/and  distribute  them  will  aid  a  good  work. 
Any  person  collecting  $10  or  paying  $10  is  en- 
titled to  a  life-membership  in  the  Society  of  the 
Angel  Guardian,  by  which  the  house  is  supported ; 
25  cents,  annual  membership.  To  both  are  at- 
tached many  spiritual  advantages.  People  would 
do  well  to  sanctify  the  Christmas  holidays  by  con- 
tributing a  mite  to  this  and  similar  charitable 
enterprises.  They  will  thus  help  to  save  many  a 
poor  boy,  body  and  soul,  and  bring  blessings 
upon  themselves  and  their  families. 

LIVES  OK  SOME  OF  THE  SONS  OF  ST.  DOMINIC. 
First  Series.  By  a  Father  of  the  same  Order,  Au- 
thor of  "The  Life  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas."  New 
York:  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co. 

The  "sons  of  St.  Dominic"  in  our  own  times 
have  sustained  the  reputation  of  their  older  broth- 
ers for  sanctity,  learning,  and  eloquence.  We 
have  but  to  mention  I^acordaire,  Father  Burke 
and  Pere  Monsabre  in  proof  of  onr  assertion.  The 
most  familiar  names  in  the  volume  before  us  are 
the  first  and  last,  Blessed  Jordan  of  Saxony,  the 
successor  of  St.  Dominic  as  General  of  the  Order, 
and  the  Venerable  Lewis  of  Granada. 

Would  that  the  Catholic  youth  of  our  country 
could  be  induced  to  read  attentively  such  books 
as  these  1  Then  might  we  fondly  hope  that  they 
would  be  fired  with  a  holy  ambition  to  walk  in 
the  footsteps  of  these,  the  only  true  heroes,  for 
"the  good  alone  are  great."  O  parents  !  incite 
your  children  to  read  the  lives  of  God's  saints, 
impressing  upon  them  that  the 

"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime." 

Our  music  teachers  will  be  glad  to  learn 

that  Prof.  John  Singenberger  has  published  a  new 
Requiem  Mass  for  two  voices  and  organ  (bass  ad 
libitum}.  It  is  easy,  and  can  be  executed  by  chil- 
dren's voices,  or  even  in  unison.  The  author  thus 
renders  a  valuable  service  to  church  choirs,  and 
especially  to  schools,  where,  as  a  rule,  only  a  sec- 
ondary place  can  be  assigned  to  musical  train- 
ing. No 'commendation  of  ours  is  necessary  re- 
garding the  intrinsic  value  of  the  composition 
before  us :  The  name  of  the  General  Director  of 
the  American  St.  Caecilia  Society  is  always  a 
guarantee  of  excellence.  J.  Fischer  &  Bro.,  Pub- 
lishers, 226  East  Fourth  St.,  New  York.  Price, 
35 
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A   Story  for  New  Year's. 


!AWN  was  just  breaking  upon 
the  ist  of  January  in  the  year 
of  grace  1818,  and  I  was  al- 
ready  wide  awake,  longing 
most  fervently  for  daylight.  My 
sister  doubtless  was  in  the  same 
frame  of  mind,  for  I  could  hear  her 
tossing  upon  her  little  iron  bedstead 
in  the  next  room. 

"Are  you  asleep,  Aggie?  "  I  said,  through 
the  wall. 

"  Indeed  I  'm  not,"  she  replied  through  the 
same  medium.  "Are  you  getting  up?" 

"No:  I  don't  dare  to,  for  fear  of  waking 
everyone.  Anyhow,  I  will  get  up,"  said  I, 
suddenly,  "  and  dress  in  the  dark ;  and  I  will 
go  down  to  the  kitchen,  where  there  will  be 
a  light,  of  course." 

So  we  arose,  and  after  a  short  look  into  the 
kitchen,  where  we  were  not  wanted,  we  crept 
up  stealthily  to  the  little  antechamber  next 
my  grandmother's  room,  where  we  waited  in 
the  cold.  We  could  not  go  into  her  room  be- 
fore Jane,  who  would  bring  up  the  coffee  at 
precisely  eight  o'clock.  It  was  never  one 
moment  sooner  or  later. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room,  on  a  little  table 
covered  with  a  green  and  brown  cloth,  let- 
ters and  visiting  cards  waited  with  us  till  the 
mistress  of  the  house  should  awake.  We 
looked  them  over,  and  that  occupied  a  few 
moments,  and  then  we  looked  at  the  almanac 
which  the  postman  had  left.  It  was  not  one 
of  those  vulgar  calendars  where  one  sees  only 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  for  ornament, 
being  so  many  hieroglyphics  for  the  igno- 
rance of  children,  but  one  of  those  beautiful 
almanacs  printed  in  bright  colors.  Ours  was 
decorated  on  its  two  sides  with  representa- 
tions of  the  four  seasons,  where  $ome  incipi- 
ent Wattean  showed  us  in  four  paintings  the 
whole  of  life  under  the  most  smiling  aspect 
and  in  the  brightest  colors.  Even  Winter, 
dreary  Winter,  was  represented  as  very  genial : 


— a  beautiful  landscape  covered  with  snow, 
the  trees  loaded  with  a  frost  as  brilliant  as 
candied  sugar,  and  especially  the  pond  where 
skaters  were  disporting  themselves  in  sky- 
blue  roundabouts,  trimmed  with  fur,  and  lit- 
tle caps  with  cock's  feathers. 

"  O  Liz !  "  cried  Aggie,  "  see  how  pretty 
Summer  is!  The  shepherdesses  in  pink  satin, 
with  the  little  lambs,  white  and  curly!  And 
see  how  many  flowers  in  the  grass!  and  that 
marble  fountain,  with  the  rose  vines,  where 
the  sheep  are  going  to  drink,  led  by  the  shep- 
herds who  are  playing  the  flute!  Did  you 
ever  see  anything  like  that?" 

I  did  not  like  to  say  no  and  expose  my  ig- 
norance, and  so  I  turned  the  conversation. 

"  I  like  Autumn  better  than  all  your  shep- 
herd doings;  autumn  in  Porter  County,  when 
we  go  to  our  uncle's,  that  is  what  is  fun !  We 
get  up  at  dawn  to  go  to  the  vineyard  ;  we  eat 
just  as  many  grapes  as  we  want;  and  in  the 
evening  we  play  ever  so  long  before  having 
to  go  to  bed ! " 

"And  the  sweet  pears !  "  added  Aggie,  who 
was  a  little  inclined  to  be  gluttonish.  "  Count 
up,  Liz,  how  many  days  there  will  be  before 
that." 

I  had  the  courage  and  perseverance  to -trace 
with  my  finger  and  to  count — beginning  sev- 
eral times  to  make  sure — all  the  little  black 
lines,  each  of  which,  under  the  patronage  of  a 
saint,  represented  a  future  day  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

"  Two  hundred  and  sixty-three,"  I  said, 
finally,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  stopping  at  the 
2Oth  of  September,  the  date  of  our  departure 
for  uncle's. 

"Oh,  dear  me!  what  a  long  time,  Liz!" 
said  Aggie,  who  was  thinking  of  the  sweet 
pears.  "What  in  the  world  shall  we  do  till 
then?" 

"Yes  :  it  is  a  long  time ;  but  out  of  those 
two  hundred  and  sixty -three  days  there  are 
a  good  many  that  will  be  nice.  First  the 
New- Year  vacation.  No  lessons ;  presents, 
and  fine  dinners  every  day.  Then  Epiphany 
— I  will  choose  you  for  queen  if  I  am  king, 
— then  there  is  Washington's  Birthday — " 

"And  May  Day,"  Aggie  interrupted. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  keep  interrupt- 
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ing  me  so!  One  cannot  do  anything  pleas- 
antly with  you ! " 

I  had  raised  my  voice ;  I  was  red,  and  a 
little  angry,  and  I  don't  know  what  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  if  the  door  had  not 
opened  gently  just  then  to  allow  my  grand- 
mother's head  to  appear. 

We  rushed  to  throw  ourselves  into  her 
arms. 

"What  were  you  talking  so  loud  about, 
darlings?"  she  said.  "Were  you  quarrel- 
ling?" 

"  Oh,  no,  grandma :  but  while  we  were  wait- 
ing for  you  we  were  counting  up  the  pleas- 
ant days  we  would  have  before  vacation." 

"Poor  children!"  said  my  grandmother, 
shaking  her  head  sadly.  "  The  almanac  which 
marks  with  great  exactness  the  first  and  last 
quarters  of  the  moon  cannot  ensure  to  you 
the  joys  and  amusemeuts  you  are  reckoning. 
Happy  days  rest  in  the  unknown  providence 
of  God,  my  children." 

"But,  grandmother,"  I  replied,  "surely 
with  time  and  patience  we  shall  arrive  at  the 
holidays,  which  cannot  be  moved  from  their 
place  in  the  year." 

"And  illnesses  and  accidents,  my  darling!" 
she  continued, — so  deeply  moved  that  her 
voice  trembled.  "Alas!  a  long  time  ago  I 
had  a  beautiful  child,  strong,  robust,  like  you. 
One  day  he  fell  from  his  swing.  He  lingered 
for  three  years — three  long  years!  There 
were  no  more  plays  for  him,  no  more  vaca- 
tions, no  more  skating  in  winter,  or  excur- 
sions in  autumn!  The  flower  was  blighted 
just  when  he  was  doubtless  promising  him- 
self the  enjoyment  of  his  age.  But  he  was  a 
noble  child,  brave  and  uncomplaining,  as 
children  rarely  are  at  twelve  years  of  age. 
He  used  to  collect  the  poor  children  of  the 
village  about  his  invalid  chair,  and  teach  them 
to  read,  to  write,  and  to  reckon.  There  was 
no  school  at  Jerseyville  then.  He  taught  them 
to  pray,  and  to  honor  their  parents;  and  at 
night,  when  he  saw  my  red  eyes  and  sad  face, 
he  would  say  sometimes :  '  Don't  cry,  mamma 
dear;  I  have  had  a  very  nice  day,  because  I 
have  not  wasted  it.'  The  child  was  your  Un- 
cle Emery.  He  died  when  he  was  fifteen, 
and  the  whole  village  wept" 


Aggie  looked  at  me  a  moment,  as  I  brushed 
away  a  tear, — not  at  all  ashamed,  in  spite  of 
my  superior  age,  which  I  talked  a  good  deal 
about  whenever  we  had  a  discussion. 

"  But  we  won't  talk  about  sad  things  on  a 
day  like  this,  my  dears;  nevertheless,  before 
we  drop  the  subject,  don't  you  want  me  to 
teach  you  the  secret  which  your  uncle  dis- 
covered all  for  himself?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  grandma,"  we  said,  in  the  same 
breath. 

"  Very  well,  then.  Fulfil  each  day  your  little 
duties,  first  to  God,  and  then  to  your  neighbor. 
These  duties  will  change  and  become  harder 
as  you  advance  in  life.  You  may  have  need  of 
a  great  deal  of  patience,  a  great  deal  of  cour- 
age, a  great  deal  of  resignation.  But  for  the 
present  I  do  not  require  much  of  you.  Be  obe- 
dient and  truthful ;  love  to  work,  and  respect 
your  teachers.  That  will  suffice  to  make  you 
pass  happy  days  and  good.  Try  this  rule; 
and  since  this  has  all  come  about  on  account 
of  an  almanac,  use  one  something  like  a 
journal,  and  set  a  mark  against  all  the  bad 
days." 

My  grandmother's  idea  pleased  us.  An 
hour  later  we  were  busy  at  the  stationer's, 
choosing  two  such  almanacs,  and  we  agreed 
to  blot  out  with  ink  every  day  upon  which 
we  should  receive  any  rather  severe  repri- 
mand. The  following  year,  on  the  first  of 
January,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we 
brought  our  almanacs  to  grandmother,  blot- 
ted considerably,  alas!  in  spite  of  our  good 
resolutions.  Perhaps  we  had  been  a  little  too 
severe  upon  ourselves;  perhaps,  however,  we 
had  not  been  enough  so.  In  any  case,  we 
had  acquired  a  habit  valuable  all  the  rest  of 
our  lives;  ancT never  since,  although  my  sis- 
ter Aggie  and  I  both  have  gray  hair,  do  we 
fail  to  demand  of  ourselves  an  account  of  the 
day.  I  hope  we  have  been  better  for  it,  and 
I  know  that  we  have  been  happier. 


ST.  LUKE  was  the  first  artist  to  depict  our 
Lady  and  her  Divine  Child.  Father  Faber 
calls  him  "the  Evangelist  of  the  Sacred  In- 
fancy," because  we  owe  most  of  our  knowl- 
edge concerning  it  to  him. 
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How  a  Celebrated  Abbey  Came  to  be  Built. 

NCE  upon  a  time,  in  the  year 
1 103,  Duke  Leopold  and  his 
wife  Agnes,  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  IV,  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  were  standing  on  the 
balcony  of  their  mountain  castle 
overlooking  the  Danube,  talking  of 
their  wish  to  build  a  home  for  the 
twelve  good  priests  who  were  going  from 
town  to  town  in  their  dukedom  doing  all  the 
good  they  could  in  their  kind,  Christlike  way. 
But  where  to  build  a  home  for  them  was  the 
question.  The  Duke  seemed  to  think  Vienna 
would  be  a  good  place,  but  his  wife  said : 
"No:  the  hills  to  the  north,  with  the  wood- 
lands above  the  river,  would  make  a  more 
peaceful  home." 

As  they  were  arguing  thus,  the  wind  arose, 
and  lifting  the  veil  of  the  Princess  (or  Mar- 
gravine, as  her  title  became,  because  she  was 
possesor  of,  and  ruled  over,  a  tract  of  country 
called  a  "  mark  "  in  the  German  land-division 
of  that  day,)  the  veil,  a  light  gauze  thing, 
floated  off  towards  the  northern  hills. 

"We  will  build  the  home  where  that  veil 
rests,"  said  the  Duke. 

Couriers  were  sent  out;  they  searched  the 
woods  night  and  day,  but  the  veil  could  not 
be  found. 

Three  years  passed,  and  one  day  the  Duke, 
who  had  almost  forgotten  about  the  abbey 
home  he  had  intended  to  build,  was  hunting 
in  the  woodlands  beyond  the  Kahlenberg, 
mountain  next  the  Leopoldsberg,  where 
his  castle  stood.  He  stopped  to  rest  under 
the  shade  of  a  lilac-tree,  and  looking  up  he 
saw  something  white,  all  spangled  with  gold. 
He  drew  it  down  with  the  hilt  of  the  sword 
he  wore,  and  behold,  it  was  his  wife's  lost 
veil !  Instantly  he  gave  orders  for  the  ground 
to  be  cleared,  and  the  foundations  of  the  ab- 
bey to  be  laid.  There  it  stands  to  this  day. 
The  home  begun  for  twelve  poor  priests  is 
now  the  world-renowned  Klosterneuberg,  the 
richest  monastery  in  Austria.  In  its  treasure- 
room  is  the  old  lilac-tree  upon  which  the  veil 
rested,  and  in  a  crimson  velvet-lined  golden 


casket  lies  the  veil  itself,  tarnished  golden 
knots  twinkling  through  its  creamy  gauze 

folds. 

•  •  • 

The  Cardinal's  Pride. 

A  long  while  ago,  when  Cardinal  Cullen 
lived,  there  was  a  sick-call  for  a  priest  in 

Dublin.  The  sick  person  was  at Hotel, 

the  proprietor  of  which  was  a  Protestant.  A 
stormy,  wet,  dark  night  it  proved.  As  soon 
as  the  messenger  got  there,  a  priest  started. 
Through  mud  and  slush  he  made  his  way, 
and  at  last  arrived  at  the  hotel,  saw  the  sick 
person,  and  gave  him  the  Sacraments.  Every- 
thing went  off  as  usual  thus  far,  but  now  the 
curious  part  began. 

The  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  thinking  to  do 
a  little  private  proselytizing,  invited  the  priest 
to  come  into  his  own  sitting-room.  After  ad- 
ministering some  welcome  refreshments,  this 
Protestant  evangelizer  let  himself  out. 

"To  think,  Father,"  said  he,  addressing 
the  priest,  "of  the  pride  and  sloth  of  these 
Bishops  and  Cardinals !  Is  it  not  monstrous ! 
I  warrant  now  that,  while  the  Cardinal  has 
sent  you  this  long  tramp  through  the  muddy 
snow,  he  is  comfortably  toasting  his  heels 
and  drinking  a  good  warm  punch." 

"  I  think  you  wrong  him." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  he  is  doing  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"You  don't  tell  me!  But  how  do  you 
know?" 

"  I  know  by  the  best  of  reasons.  You  have 
never  asked  my  name." 

"Your  name!    What  is  it?" 

"  Cullen — Cardinal  Cullen." 

In  a  moment  the  hotel-keeper  was  on  his 
feet,  hat  off. 

"  Will  your  Eminence  forgive  me !  I  spoke 
in  ignorance.  Shall  I  order  a  carriage  for 
your  Eminence?" 

"Oh,  no:  I  can  go  back  as  I  came;  I  am 
used  to  such  journeys." 

The  Cardinal  departed.  A  few  days  after- 
wards the  hotel-keeper  went  to  a  priest  for 
instructions,  and  was  finally  received  into 
the  Church.  This  incident  is  strictly  true. — 
Catholic  Mirror. 


THE   AVE  MARIA 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lonrdes). 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  oi  God  !  " 

RKPORT    FOR    THK    WKKK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 

DECEMBER  20ra. 
The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 

nity  are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions:  Success  of  two  noyenas;  re- 
covery of  health  for  19,  recovery  of  mind  for  2, 
and  employment  for  '•'>  persons;  virtue  of  temper- 
ance for  :5;  particular  intentions  for  1  family  and 

•  US  cnnver.-iou  to  tin-  Faith  for  14  persons; 
payment  of  debt  for  3  persons;  change  of  life  for 
'.'  pei-Mdis;  thanksgiving  for  favors  received  lor 
several  persons;  spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for 

nilies,  1  academy,  and  1  novitiate;  pt 
1   family;   success  of  an    undertaking  for  '•>.  and 
perseveraiirr  i'>r  -  per>ons;  recovery  of  sight  foi- 
l-person.   Also  for  -0  particular  intentions. 

FAVOK8     KECEIVKD. 

Every  day  pilgrims  till  the  sacred  Grotto  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes,  and  each  band  on  returning 
publish  the  favt  rs  received  from  their  holy  Pa- 
troness. From  many  remarkable  cases  we  select 
one  showing  the  tenderness  and  preference  of 
Mary  for  the  poor  and  the  feeble. 

Philomena  X ,  a  poor  orphan  at  the  age  of 

three  years,  was  attacked  with  paralysis;  the  right 
hand  and  arm  remained  weak  and  useless.  Though 
infirm,  she  worked  for  her  support  in  a  mill, 
where,  about  four  years  ago,  she  met  with  a 
frightful  accident.  Going  too  close  to  the  wheels, 
she  was  drawn  violently  upward,  and,  her  head 
striking  against  the  wall,  she  was  taken  up  in  a 
dying  state.  From  this  time  she  could  not  drag 
herself  along  without  the  aid  of  crutches.  Her 
infirmities  were  increased  by  a  fall;  by  which  one 
of  her  legs  was  broken.  She  came  to  Lagogne, 
where  she  passed  whole  days  in  the  church, 
praying  most  ferventlv,  and  depending  on  divine 
Providence  for  her  daily  bread,  which  never  failed. 
The  same  charily  which  supported  her  here,  de- 
,  her  expenses  to  Lourqes.  and  on  the  22d  of 
.September  she  found  herself  in  the  Grotto.  Many 
of  those  who  saw  her  depart  from  the  city  re- 
marked: ;  It  she  returns  without  her  crutches, 
we  too  will  believe  in  the  miracles  of  Lourdes.' 
She  ha-  returned,  she  walks,  and  has  left  her 
crutches  in  the  Grotto.  When  they  asked  her 
how  she  had  been  cured,  she  answered :  "  I  do  not 
know;  but  on  coming  out  of  the  piscina  I  felt 
strong,  I  dressed,  and  walked. " 

'"Without  crutch*-*,  or  other  Mipix>rt  ?  " 

"  The  Blessed  Virgin  arranged  all  for  me." 

•  Wii.it  prayer,  have  you  offered  to  her?" 

•  <  >h.  I  do  not  know  many  prayers;  but  I  said  to 
her:  '  0  holy  Virgin,  cure  me,  if  it  be  your  holy 
will;  take  charge  of  my  crutches,  I  have  borne 

long  enough.' 

-he  had  not  willed  to  cure  y< 
1  would  have  loved  her  all  the  same.    I  would 
i'-r  much,  but  not  more  than  I  deserve; 
it  \\hcthfi-  the  }>ody  is  heavy, 
lie  li<:ht !" 

nimlily   with  the  hand  that  was 
e  use  of  her  limbs. 


OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confra- 
ternity: Mi  MiGLoiNK,  an  estimable  young 
lady  well  known  tor  her  devotion  to  Catholic  char- 
ities in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  was 
called  to  her  eternal  reward  at  Savannah,  Georgia, 
on  the  22d  of  November.  Miss  MC-GLOIKK  was  a 
member  of  the  Sodality  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
since  its  foundation  in  St.  Patrick's  parish,  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  by  the  lit.  Rev.  Bishop  Gross,  and  for 
some  years  its  President,  a  memlH-r  of  the  Confra- 
ternity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  at 
Dame,  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
a  zealous  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Aid  of 
the  Orphan  Boys  of  her  own  Dioce.se.  and  of  Rev. 
Father  Drumgoole's  Society  for  Homeless  Children 
in  New  York  city.  Miss  McGLoixi-.'s  life  was  spent 
in  good  works,  and  she  is  most  earnestly  j 
mended  to  the  prayers  of  the  Associates.  Mrs. 
JOHN  GALLAGHER,  and  Mrs.  GKO.  HAWKINS,  of  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia.  Miss  WINIH:H>  M<<H. 
graduate  of  St.  Paul's  Academy.  Savannah.  Mr 
SORLEY,  who  died  Dec.  11,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mrs. 
MARGARET  SMITH,  nte  Cunningham,  called  to  her 
reward  Dec.  13,  in  New  York.  PATRICK  HOLOHAN, 
who  departed  this  life  Aug.  7,  in  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Miss  MARGARET  MURPHY,  who  died  lately.  CLAU- 
DIUS O'NEILL,  whose"  pious  and  happy  death  took 
place  Dec.  8,  after  a  long  illness,  in  Paterson,  N.  J. 
CHARLES  FICKNEY,  who  died  Nov.  5.  Mrs.  ELIZA- 
BETH McC'ANN,  and  JAMES  O'CONNKLL,  deceased  in 
August.  MATIIIAB  BEHE,  who  departed  this  life  in 
Loretto,  Pa.,  Dec.  4,  and  CATHARINE  BEHE,  who 
died  some  time  ago.  JAMES  MC-ELROY,  who  died 
at  Colchester,  Conn.,  Dec.  1.  MARGARET  MATTHEWS 
who,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  went  to  her 
reward  Dec.  18.  She  was  a  pious  and  devout 
Christian.  WILLIAM  J.  BUNTING,  deceased  Dec.  7. 
Mr.  LAWRENCE  COURTNEY,  whose  pious  death'  took 
place  at  his  father's  residence  in  San  Francisco. 
HESRY  S.  MACKIN,  who  died  July  29,  aged  15  years! 
PETER  KEVENEY,  whose  death  took  place  Dec.  'J. 
at  Williauisport,  Pa.  MICHAEL  and  WINIH:H. 
SIIEKDY,  died  Sept.  29.  Mr.  CHAS.  CABVALHO,  S.  J 
died  Oct.  31,  1881,  at  Santa  Clara  College,  CaL 
aged  18  years.  SISTER  MARY  CELESTINE  (Amelia 
Carvalho),  of  the  Order  of  the  Presentation,  in 
San  Francisco,  CaL,  who  went  to  her  heavenly 
home  Jan.  13,  1882.  Mrs.  JANK  DUBOIB,  of  Cou- 
cordia,  Dec.  11.  PIERRE  VIGIKZ,  who  died  latch 
at  Sheep  Ranche,  Cal.  Mr.  NICHOLAS  IRMKN.  who 
was  killed  by  the  cars  in  Chicago,  Dec.  11,  but 
had  the  happiness  of  receiving  the  last  Sacrament* 
before  his  death.  Mrs.  TERESA  FERGUSON,  who 
died  iu  most  edifying  dispositions  in  South  Boston, 
Sept.  9.  Mr.  FRANCIS  COLLINS,  who  died 
lately  in  St.  John's,  N.  B.  DAVID  PORTER,  a  no- 
ble-minded young  man  whose  pious  and  edifying 
death  took  place  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  2lid  of 
November.  Deceased  was  a  nephew  of  the  late 
Rev.  James  Moyle,  P.  P.  of  Kilmoie,  Erris,  Co. 
Mayo,  Ireland. 

May  their  wmls,  and  all  the  uouls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 

\.  GRANGER,  US. 
Director  of  the 

(Notr* 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

~All  communications  in  reference  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  be  addressed 
to  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C.,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  Thi* 
Bulletin  if  entirely  under  hit  direction. 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  ot  God !  " 

RKPOBT   FOB   THE    WEEK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 
JANUARY  3o. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following 'petitions:  Recovery  of  sight  for  1  per- 
son; spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for  16  families 
and  9  persons;  change  of  life  for  1  family  and  12 
persons;  recovery  of  health  for  26  persons;  thanks- 
giving for  favors  received  for  2  persons  and  1 
parish;  success  of  a  lawsuit;  conversion  to  the 
Faith  for  10  persons;  peace  in  a  family;  virtue  of 
temperance  for  8  persons;  payment  of  debt  for  1 
family;  success  of  an  examination;  38  particular 
intentions. 

FAVORS  RECEIVED. 

We  are  constantly  in  receipt  of  intelligence  of 
favors  received  through  the  prayers  of  t  he  Con- 
fraternity and  the  use  of  the  holy  Water  of 
Lourdes,  also  of  petitions  for  prayers  of  thanks- 
giving in  return  for  such  favors.  Gratitude  for 
graces  and  other  favors  is  certainly  most  plea-ing 
to  God  and  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  and  we  cannot 
too  strongly  impress  upon  the  minds  of  recipients 
of  favors  that  their  fervor  in  prayer  should  not 
cease  with  the  favor  itself.  Heartfelt  thanks 
should  be  returned  to  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother 
for  the  favorable  hearing  of  their  petitions  in  the 
hour  of  suffering  or  trial,  and  such  prayers  of 
thanksgiving  should  be  frequently  made  by  the 
recipients  themselves  as  well  as  by  the  Association 
in  general.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  is  often 
neglected.  The  hour  of  need  being  past,  people 
are  too  prone  to  lapse  into  indifference,  and  thus 
lose  the  still  greater  graces  and  blessings  prepared 
for  the  grateful  of  heart. 

A  devout  client  of  our  Blessed  Mother  writes  : 
"REV.  FATHER  :— I  was  subject  to  a  rush  of  blood 
to  the  head  for  two  years,  but  alter  using  the  Water 
of  Lourdes  I  found  myself  entirely  cured.  My 
husband  wassuffering  from  bronchitis  and  catarrh, 
and  had  to  use  remedies  constantly;  but  since  tak- 
ing the  holy  Water  of  Lourdes  he  has  not  felt  the 
least  symptoms  of  either  of  those  diseases,  and  has 
long  since  stopped  u^ing  any  medicine.  I  would 
like  to  have  more  of  the  holy  Water  sent  me,  and 
also  a  Mass  said  for  my  intention,  as  I  have  lately 
been  attacked  with  a  painful  and  dangerous 
malady.  I  have  consulted  and  been  treated  by 
the  best  physicians  in  our  city,  and  also  the  best 


in  other  cities  that  I  could  bear  of,  with  little  or 
no  benefit.  Please  recommend  my  cas-e  to  the 
prayers  of  the  Confraternity,  and  send  me  the 
Water  of  Lourdes  as  soon  as  possible." 

Another  pious  Associate  writes:  "Please  have 
a  Mass  offered  in  thanksgiving  for  favors  received 
by  myself  and  my  family  through  the  interces- 
sion of  the  holy  Mother.  When  in  dire  necessity 
I  appealed  to  you  and  to  the  prayers  of  the  Con- 
fraternity, and  1  now  return  thanks  to  God  and 
to  our  Blessed  Mother  that  my  petition  has  been 
heard.  I  again  commend  mysell  and  my  family  to 
prayers  of  the  Confraternity." 

On  the  8th  of  September  a  little  boy,  nephew  of 
Caroline  Esserteau,  who  had  herstlf  bten  the  reci- 
pient of  extraordinary  favors,  was  restored  to  his 
sight  at  the  piscina  of  Lourdes. 

A  girl  of  the  parish  of  Aubry,  near  Valen- 
ciennes, deaf  and  dumb  from  her  birth,  being 
immersed  in  the  sacred  pond,  immediately  heard 
and  repeated  what  was  said  to  her. 

During  the  same  pilgrimage  a  lame  man  who 
had  been  a  long  time  under  medical  treatment  in 
the  hospital  of  Ste.  Eugenie,  at  Lille,  was  cured, 
and  left  his  crutches  after  him. 

Also  Marie-Anne  Pouliquen  and  Isabella  Veo- 
mont,  calmly  awaiting  death  in  the  hospital  of 
Lourdes,  went  cured  from  the  piscina  to  the  Grotto. 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confra- 
ternity: ANN  MORGAN,  whose  pious  and  edifying 
death  took  place  in  Tyndall,  Dakota,  Dec.  15th. 
aft  er  receiving  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church.  COR- 
NELIUS SULLIVAN,  deceased  last  August,  and  Mrs. 
MULLEN, -last  year,  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Miss 
MARY  KNAUF,  who  died  piously  last  September,  in 
Berlin,  Mich.  MAGGIE  STOREY,  who  died  Dec.  21st. 
CATHARINE  O'BRIEN,  Mrs.  KELLEY,  and  MARY 
BYRNE,  all  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  O'HARA, 
lately  deceased  in  New  York  city.  JOHN  PEREINS, 
whose  death  occurred  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Nov. 
2oth.  SISTER  MARY  VERONICA  (Regina  Sholl), 
who  departed  this  life  at  St.  Mary's,  Notre  Dame, 
Dec.  31st.  MARGARET  BARRETT,  S.  Manchester, 
lately  deceased.  Mrs.  CATHARINE  MC&IICHAEL,  a 
pious  and  generous  lady,  who  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, Dec.  21st.  Mr.  MARTIN  SWEENEY,  an  exem- 
plary Catholic,  who  died  a  happy  death  at  Em- 
mittsburg,  Dec.  18tb.  Mr.  WILLIAM  GIIIBONS;  Mrs. 
JULIA  STANLEY,  Mt.  Carbon,  Pa.,  who  departed 
this  life  some  time  in  December.  Mrs.  HELEN 
TALBOT,  Berlrand,  Mith.,  who  died  Dec.  31st, 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  i-ouls  of  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace. 

A.  GRANGES,  C.  S.  C., 

Director  of  the  Confraternity. 

(Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Lnd.) 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Onr  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

All  communications  in  reference  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  be  addressed 
to  Rw.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C.,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  This 
Bulletin  it  entirely  under  his  direction. 


14  W«  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  ot  God  !  " 

UKPOBT    FOR    THE    WEEK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 

JANUARY  10. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions:  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
20  persons ;  recovery  of  health  for  1  family  and  44 
persons;  virtue  of  temperance  for  1  person;  change 
of  life  for  11  persons;  success  of  1  undertaking; 
payment  of  debts  for  1  person ;  success  of  a  no- 
vena;  happy  death  for  4  persons;  spiritual  and 
temporal  favors  for  1  community  and  13  fami- 
lies; recovery  of  sight  for  1  person;  success  of  a 
lawsuit;  thanksgiving  for  favors  received  for  sev- 
eral persons ;  48  particular  intentions,  besides  the 
intentions  of  4  congregations,  5  schools,  and  15 
families. 

THE   BLUE   SCAPULAR. 

To  those  who  wish  to  know  what  conditions  are 
required  in  order  to  become  invested  with  the 
Scapulars -and  no  Christian,  young  or  old,  should 
be  without  some  of  them — we  would  say,  that 
no  other  condition  is  required  than  to  wear  the 
Scapulars  worthily,  with  at  least  the  desire  to  lead 
a  good  ordinary  Christian  life.  "The  prayers  or 
other  good  works  recommended  are  not  obliga- 
tory, but  as  great  Indulgences  are  attached  to 
them  it  would  be  well  for  the  wearer  of  the  Scap- 
ular to  avail  himself  of  them  as  far  as  possible. 
The  five  Scapulars— namely,  the  Red  Scapular 
of  the  Passion,  the  White  Scapular  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  Brown  Scapular  of  Mount  Carmel, 
the  Blue  Scapular  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
and  the  Black  Scapular  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows, 
can  be  attached  to  One  band — red,  proper  to  tin- 
Scapular  of  the  Passion— and  the  wearer  may  be 
invested  with  as  many  of  the  five  as  he  wishes, 
provided  he  can  find  a  priest  duly  authorized  to 
give  the  Scapulars,  or  any  number  of  them. 

Besides  the  Indulgences  for  the  Blue  Scapular, 
mentioned  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  Plenary  Indul- 
gence can  also  be  gained  during  the  Forty  Hours' 
Devotion;  twice  a  year,  on  any  two  days  the 
wearer  chooses;  on  the  first  and  last  day  of  the 
Christmas  Xovena;  on  the  principal  Feasts  of  the 
Theatine  Order,  namely — March  24  (B.  Joseph 
Maria;,  C.),  April  12  (Anniv.  Canoniz.  St.  Cajetan, 
C.),  June  17  (B.  Paul  Burali,  B.  C.),  Aug.  7  (Feast 
of  St.  Cajetan),  Nov.  10  (St.  Andrew  Avellino,  C.), 
Dec.  13  (B.  John  Marincni,  C.).  and  in  articulo 
mortis  or  the  hour  of  .death. 


An  Indulgence  of  60  years  is  granted  the 
wearers  of  the  Blue  Scapular  whenever  they  make 
half  an  hour's  meditation  on  holy  things,  an  In- 
dulgence of  20  years  for  each  visit  to  the  sick,  ad- 
ministering to  their  corporal  or  spiritual  needs; 
or,  in  case  this  cannot  be  done,  reciting  instead 
5  times  the  Pater,  Are,  and  Gloria. 

An  Indulgence  of  20  years,  on  the  ordinary 
conditions:  (1st)  in  the  Octave  of  the  Feasts  of 
our  Lord;  (2d)  on  .the  Feasts  particular  to  th*- 
Hermit*  of  St.  Augnstine— namely,  Jan.  19,  Feb. 
10,  March  17;  May  4,  17;  June  12;  Aug.  1:;.  Hi 
23;  Sept.  5,  10,  18;  Oct.  17,  Dec.  16;  (3)  on  the 
Feasts  particular  to  the  Order  of  St.  Dominick— 
Jan.  23,  Feb.  13,  March  7;  April.o,  20, 29,  :JO;  May 
5,  1U;  Aug.  4, 16,  30;  Oct.  10;  (4)  on  those  partic- 
ular to  the  Carmelites— Jan.  22,  28;  Feb.  4, 12,  13, 
14,  15,  16;  March  6,  13,29;  April  8;  May  5,  16,  -1, 
25;  June  14,  July  13,  20;  Aug.  7,  27;  Sept.  2,  j:-: 
Oct.  21,  26,  30:  Nov.  14;  Dec.  16;  (5)  of  the  Order 
of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity— Feb.  8;  Nov.  13,  20; 
of  the  Order  of  Servites  of  the  B.  V.  M.— June  19, 
Aug.  23.. 

As  many  pious  Christians  wear  the  five  Scapu- 
lars, including,  besides  the  Blue  Scapular  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  those  mentioned  above, 
they  can  avail  themselves  of  many  other  Indul- 
gences special  to  those  Scapulars. 

OBITUABY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confra- 
ternity: Mr.  PATRICK  HANNON,  from  Keyser,  W. 
Va.,  who  was  killed  by  the  cars  some  weeks  ago. 
He  received  the  last  Sacraments.  Mrs.  FRANCES 
CRESAP,  lately  deceased.  DENNIS  GRIMES,  who  died 
in  Maiden,  Mass.,  March  30th.  WALTER  WAYLEN. 
from  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  ELIZABETH  ENGLISH,  de- 
ceased some  years  ago  in  Philadelphia.  CATHA- 
RINE M.  RYAN,  who  departed  this  life  Dec.  17th, 
1882,  in  Montgomery,  Ind.  CHRISTIAN  MERRICK, 
who  died  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Mrs.  ELEANOR 
M<  C"Mi:.  wlmse  death  occurred  Dec.  22d,  in  Fall 
River,  Mass.  MARY  C.  KEARNEY,  whose  sudden 
death  happened  Dec.  29th,  in  Vicksbur^.  M 
Mrs.  SARAH  McKixMtt,  and  W.  McKixNEY,  who 
died  lately  at  Quincy,  111.  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  who 
departed  this  life  in  New  Orleans,  Dec.  23d,  forti- 
fied with  the  last  Sacraments.  Mrs.  MARY  MC- 
DONALD, who  went  to  her  reward  Jan.  1st,  1883, 
at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  DUNNE,  Fort  Dade, 
Florida,  who  died  peacefully  Jan.  1st,  after  a  lon^ 
and  painful  illness. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 

|M  :;.  •-. 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C., 

Director  of  the  Confraternity. 

(Notr*  Dan*  P.  0..  lad. ) 
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THE  AVE  MARIA 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con* 
ception  (OP  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

44  We  8y  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!" 

RKPORT    KOR    THE   WEEK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 
JANUARY  17ra. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions :  Recovery  of  health  for  48, 
and  recovery  of  mind  for  12  persons  ;  conversion 
to  the  Faith  for  28  persons  and  1  family ;  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  favors  for  7  families,  1  com- 
munity, 1  academy,  and  21  persons ;  change  of  life 
for  72  persons ;  virtue  of  temperance  for  8  per- 
sons ;  peace  and  concord  for  2  families  and  8  per- 
sons ; 'employment  for  5  persons  ;  happy  death  for 
10  persons  ;  success  of  an  undertaking  for  2  per- 
sons ;  payment  of  debts  for  1  person  ;  success  in 
business  for  1  person  ;  success  of  a  novena  for  1 
person  ;  religious  vocation  for  1  person  ;  thanks- 
giving for  favors  received  for  several  persons  ;  90 
particular  intentions. 

FAVORS  OBTAINED. 

A  pious    lady  in   P' ,   Pa.,  writes:    "REV. 

FATHER  GRANGER  :— Wishing  to  do  tardy  justice 
to  our  dear  Lady  of  Lourdes,  I  write  to  tell  you 
of  my  cure,  six  years  ago.  Having  had  very 
heavy  trials  and  very  poor  health,  the  blood-ves- 
sels leading  near  the  brain  became  affected,  and 
two  or  three  times  a  day  I  was  attacked  with  vio- 
lent pains  in  the  head.  So  great  was  the  pain 
that  I  felt  at  times  driven  almost  to  frenzy  ;  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  consolation  I  found  in 
uniting  my  pain  wiCh  the  sufferings  of  our  dear 
Lord,  I  know  not  what  I  might  have  been  tempted 
to  do.  The  physician  afterward  told  me  that 
many  persons  had  become  bereft  of  reason,  and 
committed  suicide,  while  suffering  from  the  same 
disease.  Having  four  children  to  provide  for,  I 
once,  while  suffering,  threw  myself  at  the  feet  of 
our  dear  Mother,  and,  asking  her  to  save  me  for 
ray  children's  sake,  I  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross 
with  the  Holy  Water  of  Lourdes  on  my  forehead 
and  neck,  and  from  that  moment  until  the  present, 
thanks  be  to  God  and  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  I 
have  not  had  the  slightest  attack  of  the  terrible 
disease. 

"Some  two  years  afterward  my  daughter  was 
Buffering  with  sore  eyes.  I  had  made  many  No- 
venas  in  honor  of  different  saints,  but  they  were 
not  answered  by  a  cure.  At  last,  when  the  dis- 
ease had  become  so  aggravated  that  I  feared  it 
would  result  in  blindness,  I  stopped  all  medical 
appliances,  and  three  times  a  day  dropped  the 
Lourdes  Water  into  the  affected  eye.  It  immedi- 
ately effected  a  cure,  and  the  disease  has  never 
returned.  My  daughter  is  perfectly  cured.  Onr 


dear  Mother  has  been  so  kind  to  me  in  so  many 
ways  that  I  cannot  thank  her  sufficiently. 

"I  ask  the  prayers  of  the  Association  for  the 
cure  of  an  ulcer  on  my  eye-lid.  I  am  now  making 
my  second  Novena  for  it.  Only  for  our  dear  Lord 
telling  us  to  ask  and  we  shall  receive  I  would  feel 
as  if  I  sought  too  many  favors." 

Another  lady,  in  St.  Louis,  writes :  "  The  Sis- 
ters of  the  Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  have 
just  finished  a  Novena  for  my  husband.  During 
the  Novena  I  gave  him  a  few  drops  of  the  holy 
Water  of  Lourdes  every  day,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  he  is  now  well." 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  Mrs.  C.  NOLAN,  who  died  Sept.  9th,  at 
Charleston,  8.  C.    ANN  SMITH,  who  departed  this 
life,  Oct.  29th,  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  after  receiving 
all  the  rites  of  the  Church.    Mr.  JOHN  SULLIVAN, 
who  died  lately  at  San  Francisco.    Mr.  DANIEL 
MURPHY,  who  departed  this  life,  Oct  22d,  at  Elks, 
Nev.    Mrs.  MARY  DONNELLY,  lately  deceased  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.    Mrs.  BRIDGET  NEWMAN,  Mrs.  MARY 
ROMA,  JOHN  and  EDWARD  MITCHELL,  all  of  San 
Francisco.    MARY  MILLER,  who  died  in  San  Rafael. 
MARY  MILLS,  who  departed  this  life  at  Menlo 
Park,  and  J.  AGNES,  deceased  at  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 
REV.  FATHER  O'NEILL,  pastor  of  St.  James's,  West 
Philadelphia,  who  departed  this  life  August  8th. 
Mrs.  ANN  KEARNEY,  who  slept  in  the  Lord  Nov. 
18th.    MARY  NICHOLAS,  deceased  Sept.  8th.    Mrs. 
MORRISSEY  and  FREDERICK    GREENHAM,  who   de- 
parted this  life  at  San  Francisco,  December  last. 
FRANCIS  HARRISON,  an  exemplary  Catholic  who 
died  a  truly  Christian  death,  Jan.  6th,  at  La  Salle. 
111.    Mrs.  LUCY  CLONAN,  who  died  Sept  23d ;  Mrs. 
BUCKLEY  and  ANNE  NOLAN,  deceased  some  time 
ago,— all  of  Brooklyn.    Rev.  FATHER  McGiNNis,  of 
Brooklyn,  who  slept  in  the  Lord,  Dec.  31st    Mrs. 
CATHARINE  MYRTER,  who  departed  this  life  De- 
cember 23d.    Mrs.  ROSE  WELSH,  who  went  to  her 
reward  Dec.  1st  after  receiving  the  consolations 
of  our  holy  religion.    DANIEL  BONER,  who. died 
Oct  16th,  at  Chester,  Pa.    HANNAH  DEARY,  who 
departed  this  life  June  28th  ;  Mrs.  ANNE  MALLON, 
whose  happy  death  occurred  April  28th,— both  of 
Wilmington,  Del.     JAMES  GARVEY,  deceased  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.     Mrs.  ORENDORF,  who  died 
Oct  5th.    Miss  TERESA  LEISTER,  who  died  a  pious 
death  at  Chillicothe,  0.,  December  21st    JOHN  J. 
PHILLIPS,  who  departed  this  life  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Nov.  12th.    Mrs.  CATHARINE  McNicHous,  a  pious 
Catholic,  who  died    in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  20th. 
Mrs.  CATHARINE  BOONE,  of  Loreto,  Cal.,  who  de- 
parted this  life  Dec.  28th ;  and  eight  other  deceased 
persons  whose  names  have  not  been  given. 
A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C., 

Director  of  the  Confraternity. 

(Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  lad. ) 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 


All  communications  in  reference  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  be  addressed 
to  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C.t  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  This 
Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 

44  We  8y  to  thy  patronage,  O  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 


REPORT    FOR    THE    WEEK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 
JANUARY  24ra. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
17  persons  ;  change  of  life  for  22  persons  ;  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  favors  for  16  families  and  24 
persons  ;  success  of  a  novena  ;  virtue  of  temper- 
ance for  4  persons  ;  success  in  business  for  3  per- 
sons ;  recovery  of  health  for  3  families,  34  persons, 
and  for  a  long-suffering  invalid  ;  happy  death  for 
16  persons  ;  recovery  of  lost  property  for  1  person  ; 
special  favors  for  17  persons  ;  religious  vocation 
for  1  person  ;  employment  for  9,  and  recovery 
of  sight  for  3  persons  ;  recovery  of  mind  for  1 
person  ;  peace  and  concord  for  3  families,  and 
payment  of  debts  for  3  persons  ;  thanksgiving  for 
several  favors  received  ;  intentions  for  2  schools, 
1  asylum,  and  4  families.  Also  28  particular  in- 
tentions. 

FAVORS   OBTAINED. 

A  lady  in  H  -  ,  N.  C.,  writes  as  follows: 
'•  REV.  DEAR  FATHER  :—  I  write  to  beg  you  to  make 
known  the  signal  favors  I  have  received  from  our 
Blessed  Mother  within  the  past  month,  and  to 
thank  the  Associates  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  for 
their  pious  prayers,  requested  by  me  during  the 
month  of  December.  On  one  occasion,  while  in  a 
critical  condition,  when  serious  apprehensions  were 
felt  for  me,  I  took  a  few  drops  of  the  Water  of 
Lourdes  and  our  Blessed  Lady  stood  by  and  cared 
for  her  unworthy  child.  Several  times  since  our 
Blessed  Lady  has  granted  me  signal  favors  when 
relief  was  needed.  I  am  truly  thankful  to  God 
and  to  our  Blessed  Lady  for  so  many  favors,  and  I 
only  hope  I  shall  show  ray  gratitude  by  a  faithful 
Christian  discharge  of  my  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties, and  for  this  I  again  recommend  myself,  and 
another  petition,  to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  Asso- 


A  devout  client  of  our  Blessed  Lady  in  Detroit 
writes  :  "A  week  ago  to-day  I  wrote  to  ask  the 
prayers  of  the  Associates  for  uiy  nephew,  who  was 
Mieved  to  be  dying  of  diphtheria,  and  had  been 
given  up  by  two  ph\>i<  -inns.  Thanks  be  to  God 
.in.l  cur  Blessed  Lady,  he  is  now  believed  to  be 


out  of  danger.  There  is  another  favor  I  would 
ask.  His  little  brother,  whom  we  brought  to  our 
house  to  escape  the  contagion,  has  been  stricken 
by  that  other  scourge,  scarlet  fever,  and  is  very 
low  at  present.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to 
have  him  prayed  for  also  ?  His  brother's  recovery 
I  consider  nothing  short  of  a  miracle,  and  I  trust 
that  our  little  patient  may,  through  the  same 
means,  be  restored  to  health." 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  Mrs.  STUBBS,  who  departed  this  life 
at  Antioch.  JAMES  FINN,  MARY  BEHAN,  CATHA- 
RINE CARROLL,  ELLEN  PHALON,  HANNAH  QUINN,  and 
JULIA  QUINLAN,  deceased  at  Brooklyn.  Mr.  JAMES 
QUINN,  who  peacefully  expired  Oct.  13th,  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  his  father,  THOMAS  QUINN,  who  died  an 
edifying  death,  Nov.  9th,  in  Philadelphia.  SAMUEL 
DONNELLY,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  died  last  week. 
MARY  ANN  NEWCOMB,  who  departed  this  life  Dec. 
7th,  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  Mr.  JOHN  HARRING- 
TON, who  slept  in  the  Lord  last  month,  at  Salix, 
Iowa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  HENRY  McLouoHUN,  their 
two  sons  WILLIAM  and  JOHN,  and  their  two  daugh- 
ters Mrs.  GARDINER  and  Mrs.  COYNE,  of  High- 
wood,  Co.  Sligo,  Ireland,  who  died  some  time  ago. 
Capt.  G.  FALLIN,  who  completed  the  course  of  his 
life  Jan.  3d,  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  Mrs.  MARY  GAFF- 
NEY,  who  died  suddenly  Oct  22d,  at  Philadelphia. 
Miss  MARY  C.  WALSH,  who  departed  this  life  Jan. 
12th,  in  San  Francisco.  Miss  ANN  MURPHY,  who 
surrendered  her  soul  to  God  Jan.  15th,  at  Center 
Grove,  Iowa.  Miss  ROSE  BURNS,  who  fell  a  victim 
to  the  Newhall  House  fire  in  Milwaukee,  Jan.  10th. 
Mi>s  MARY  ANN  CONNOLLY,  who  terminated  her  pil- 
grimage a  few  days  before  Christmas  at  Sartwell, 
Pa.  SISTER  M,  BERNADETTE  (Meagher),  who  went 
to  her  reward  Jan.  7th,  at  St.  Francis's  Academy, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  JAMES  C.  BULGER  (aged  18 
years  and  11  months),  who  departed  for  heaven, 
at  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.  Mr.  CROWLEY,  who  passed 
to  a  better  life,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness, 
at  Worcester,  Mass.  JANE  MC!VER,  who  calmly 
expired,  after  receiving  all  the  rites  of  the  Church, 
at  Valleytield,  Quo.  Mr.  JAMES  GARVKY,  a  life- 
subscriber  to  THE  "  AVE  MARIA,"  who  ended  the 
course  of  this  life  Dec.  28th,  at  Springfield,  Mass. 
SISTER  M.  BENEDICTA  (Boone),  of  the  Visitation 
Convent,  Frederick,  Md.,  who  slept  in  the  Lord 
January  18th.  Mrs.  M.  A.  McDoNouon,  and  Mr. 
MARTIN  CLARKE,  deceased  in  Baltimore  some  time 
ago. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God  i 
peace ! 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C., 

Director  of  the  Confraternity. 

CNotr*  Dam*  P.  0.,  Ind.) 
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For  Our  Lady's  Dome. 

Hon.  James  Forrester,  $1,000;  A  Little  Family 
already  consecrated  to  tbe  Mother  of  God,  $45; 
Mrs.  White,  $10;  One  who  owes  something  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  $25;  Rev.  A.  B.  Oechtering,  $15; 
Francis  Nester,  $25;  John  Nester,$25;  J.  Aloysius 
Kelly,  $5;  A  Friend,  $5;  A  Friend  of  Mary,  $100;  A 
Child  of  Mary,  $10;  Mrs.  Mary  Coleman,  $20;  Jos<$ 
Cbaves,  $10;  Master  F.  Stamm,  $5;  A  Child  of 
Mary,  $500;  Prof.  L.  Gregori,  $300;  A  Child  of 
Mary,  $200;    Rev.  E.  J.  Walters,  $100;   Rev.  Fr. 
Saulnier,C.S.C.,$ll;  WillieMcFee,$20;  Chalmers 
Lindsey,$lO;  Benjamin  Lindsey,  $10;  Little  Chil- 
dren's Offering,  $50;  Ellen  McSweeny,  $25;  Mark 
A.  Wills,  $12;    A.  P.  Call,   $10;  A  Daughter  of 
Mary,  $5;   B.  Halloran,  Chicago,  $5;   Some  De- 
voted Children  of  Mary,  $5;   A  Friend,  $5;  An 
Humble  Servant  of  Mary,  $5;  Mrs.  Taylor,  $5; 
Une  Enfant  de  Marie,  $5;    St  John's  Hospital, 
Silver  Reef,  Utah,  $30;  St.  Mary's  Academy,  (Hrst 
instalment),  $30;    Holy  Cross  School,  Baltimore, 
$7;  Sacred  Heart  School,  Clarksville,  Texas,  $6.16; 
Parish  School,  Vincennes,  Ind.,  $5;   St.  Joseph's 
College,  Cincinnati,  $20;  Sacred  Heart  Academy, 
Ackley,  Iowa;  $10;  B.  Eisenhauer,  Huntington, 
Ind.,  $25;  Children  of  Mary,  $10;  Donations  from 
Various  Sources,  $29;  Little  Children  of  Mary, 
$100;  M.  McDonough,  E.  de  M.,  $5;  St.  Vincent's 
School,  $5;  Children  of  Mary  and  Sodality  of  the 
Guardian  Angels,  Holy  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C., 
$7;  Theodore  Benantine,  $5;  Filius  Marice,  $10; 
Miss  E.  A.  Starr,  $11;    Holy  Angels'  Academy, 
Logansport,  Ind.,  $10;  Timothy  Dee,  $5;  Sacred 
Heart  Academy,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  $5;  W.  G.  Smith, 
$10;  Rev.  John  Ford,  $12;  Thos.  Daly,  $20;  David 
O'Connell,  $10;  Donations  from  Various  Sources, 
$20.25;  Jas.Quigly,$5;  Jno.Quigly,$5;  Lawrence 
Hand,  $5;  Anthony  Burke,  $5;  John  Trainor,  Jr., 
$5;  A  number  of  Friends,  $19;  A.  P.  Coll,  $11;  R. 
Anderson,  $5;  J.  Eisenhauer,  $12.50;  Geo.  Rbo- 
dius,  $5;  Geo.  E.  Clarke,  $5;  A  Child  of  Mary,  $80: 
Mr.  Gordon,  $10;   Mrs.  A.  Flynn,  $10.50;  Little 
Children  of  Lowell,  Ind.,  $5;    Some  Children  of 
Mary,  $5;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McSweeny,  $5;   Sacred 
Heart  Academy,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  $15;  Rev.  F. 
Saulnier,  $15;  Parish  School,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  $10; 
John  Francis  Goad,  $5;  Parish  School,  Springfield, 
111.,  $13.60;    Patrick   Pendergast,  $25;    Michael 
Hastings,  $10;  Michael  Kirby,  $10;   John  Cum- 
mings,  $5;  John  Fraine,  $5;  Michael  Fraine,  $5; 
Joseph  Nelson,  $5;  G.Schwanz,  $5;  J.Wilson,  $5; 
II.  Fenner,  $5;  B.Stitt,$5;  Donations  from  Vari- 
ous Sources,  $35:  Alexis  Coquillard,  $500;  Hon. 
B.  Stanfield,  $200;  Prof.  J.  F.  Edwards,  LL.  I',.. 
$100;  Jv  Academy,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

$20;  St.  ^chool,  Park  City,  Utah,  $10;  A 

Child  of  Mary,  $10;  St.  Joseph's  Academy,  South 
Bend.  Ind.,  $9:    St.   Jo  !>ool,    Marshall. 


Texas,  $5;  A.  Rohrback,  Philadelphia,  $5;  Chil- 
dren of  St  Mary's  School,  Silver  Reef,  Utah,  $5; 
Some  Children  of  Mary,  $16.65;  St.  Joseph's  Asy- 
lum, Washington,  D.  C.,  $10;  Parish  School,  Alton, 
111,  $5;  Joseph  Dyer,  $5;  Donations  from  Various 
Sources,  $6;   Prof.  J.  A.  Lyons,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 
$100;  Rev.  L.  J.  L'Etourneau,  C.  S.  C.,  $10;  Sacred 
Heart  Academy,  Ogden,  Utah,  $10;  Miss  Johanna 
Sweeney,  $5;  James  Warren,  $5;  J.  Hopkins.  $5; 
Rev.  J.  J.  Shea,  C.  S.  C.,  $100;  G.  Wyman,  $100; 
Per  John  McEnroe,  $127;  A  True  Friend,  $60; 
Mrs.  C.  Hug,  $25;   St.  Mary's   School,  Austin, 
Texas,  $25;  Cathedral  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
$12.35;  Fih  de  Marie,  $10;   Mr.  Thomas  Tormey, 
$10;  A  Child  of  Mary,  $10;  Mrs.  Anne  Lane,  $10; 
A  Child  of  Mary,  $10;  A  Poor  School,  $5;  A  Child 
of  Mary,  $10;  F.  Kellner,  $5;  C.  E.  Dubois,  $5;  A 
poor  young  man  who  loves  bis  Mother,  $5;  A  Child 
of  Mary,  $5;  Some  Little  Children  of  Mary,  Boston, 
Mass.,  $5;  St.  John's  School,  Goshen,  Ind.,  $5;  St 
Angela's  School,  Morris,  111.,  $5;  J.  Duffy,  $5;  A 
Pious  Soul,  $5;  Donations  from  Various  Sources, 
$10;  H,  J.  Stanfield,  $50;  Meyer  Livingston,  $50; 
G.  T.  Hodson  &  Co.,  $50;  N.  Jackson,  $50;  Miss  B. 
Byrne,  $17;  Mr.  P. Connoughton,  $10;  W.  Ratter- 
man,  $10;   A  Devoted  Child,  $5;  E.  Mullen,  $5; 
John  Grotty,  $5;  A  Child  of  Mary,  $500;  A.  Reed 
&  Sons,  of  Reed's  "Temple  of  Music,"  Chicago, 
$100;  David  Devlin,  $1 ;  Mrs.  Anastasia  Clopssey, 
25  cts.;  Maggie  Clopssey,  25  cts.;  John  Redding, 
25    cts. ;    Thomas    Morris,   $1 ;    A  Pious    Lady, 
Brooklyn,  $1 ;  Mrs.  Ida  Dolan,  $5;   A  Child  of 
Mary,  $5;   Mrs.  J.  Fenlon,  $100;  Anne  E.  Mc- 
Donald, $10;  J.  J.  McGinnity,  $25;   E.  Bannon, 
$1;  James  Sweeney,  50  cts.;  Thomas  E.  Wagga- 
man,  $5;  Michael  McCloskey,  50  cts.;  A  Friend, 
Philadelphia,  $10;    Joseph  F.  A.   Rahman,    $5; 
Mrs.  M.  H.  O'Donnell,  $1;   A  Child  of  Mary,  $5; 
Filius  Marice,  $100;    Martin  Roach,  $5;  Convent 
of  Jesus  and  Mary,  Lauzon,  C.  E.,  $3;  Miss  Annie 
King,  $18.25;  A  Friend,  $5. 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  Mrs.  MART  BOLAND,  deceased  at  Mt 
Carbon,  Jan.  14th,  in  the  72d  year  of  her  age. 
SISTER  MART  CATHARINE  (Lavaien),  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Chicago,  Ky.,  who  departed 
this  life  Jan.  23d,  in  the  42d  year  of  her  age,  and 
the  24th  of  her  religious  life.  DAVID  POWERS, 
who  died  suddenly  Jan.  8th,  at  Ridgefield,  111. 
JAKE  WALLACE  and  CORA  HUBBARD.  of  Balti- 
more, Md.  MART  A.  MC€ULLOCGH,  who  died  an 
edifying  death  Jan.  14th  ;  and  Mr.  JOHN  SHELLEM  ; 
both  ot  Philadelphia,  Pa.  JOHN  McSoRLET,  de- 
ceased in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  early  in  December. 
Mrs.  ANNA  E.  CAGGE,  also  of  Brooklyn,  whose 
pious  and  edifying  death  occurred  Jan.  13th. 
Mrs.  MAKOAKI-.T  0  KEEFFE,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  Feast  ol  St  Agnes.' 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C. 
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THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

44  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!" 

REPORT   FOB    THK    WEEK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 
FEBKOABT  TTH. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions :  Recovery  of  health  for  44 
persons  and  2  families;  recovery  of  hearing  for  1 
person  ;  recovery  of  sight  for  4,  and  of  mind  for  2 
persons ;  conversion  to  the  Faith  for  29,  and  change 
of  life  for  24  persons ;  success  of  a  novena  ;  re- 
moval of  obstacles  to  a  religious  vocation  for  6, 
and  happy  death  for  7  persons  ;  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral favors  for  1  congregation,  14  persons  and  33 
families  ;  peace  and  concord  in  5  families;  perse- 
verance for  4  persons;  payment  of  debts  for  2,  sale 
of  property  for  1,  employment  for  1,  and  success 
of  an  undertaking  for  4  persons  and  1  family  ; 
preservation  from  an  epidemic  for  3  families  and 
1  vicinity;  virtue  of  temperance  for  5  persons; 
thanksgiving  for  favors  received  for  2  persons ; 
particular  intentions  for  1  school,  2  families,  and 
7  persons ;  union  in  1  family  ;  a  particular  want 
of  a  community  ;  64  special  intentions. 

FAVORS  OBTAINED. 

A  pious  lady  in  St.  Louis  writes  :  "  Since  1871, 
when  I  became  a  subscriber  to  THE  "  AVE  MARIA," 
1  have  received  many  favors  from  our  Immacu- 
late Mother.  Among  these  is  one  obtained  through 
the  intercession  of  the  saintly  "  Pope  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,"  Pius  IX,  of  happy  memory. 
My  husband  had  been  afflicted  with  frequent  peri- 
odical attacks  of  neuralgia  in  the  head  for  about 
twenty-nine  years,  which  completely  prostrated 
him.  He  had  recourse  to  the  best  physicians  in 
St.  Louis,  but  they  told  him  they  could  do  nothing 
for  him.  Having  always  had  a  great  love  for 
Pope  Pius  IX,  and  knowing  that  Rev.  Father 

,  S.  J.,  of  St.  Xavier's,  had  a  relic  of  him,  he 

thought  he  might  obtain  a  cure  through  it.  So, 
through  the  Rev.  Father's  kindness  we  obtained 
the  relic,  and  began  a  novena.  That  was  ten 
months  ago,  and  my  husband  has  not  been  trou- 
bled since  with  neuralgia.  He  received  in  this 
way  a  benefit  that  no  human  power  could  give, 
and  I  am  sure  we  have  a  right  to  feel  grateful, 
under  God,  for  the  intercession  of  the  "  Pontiff  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception."  It  is  a  plain,  simple 
fact  that  I  write  of,  and  every  one  who  knows  my 
husband  is  astonished  at  it." 

A  pious  gentleman  in  Indiana  writes  as  follows: 
"  Rev.  Dear  Father  :  Seeing  the  account  of  the 
numerous  wonderful  cures  by  the  holy  water  of 

urdes,  published  in  THB  "AvE  MARIA,"  I  deem 
it  my  duty  to  inform  you  of  what  the  holy  water 


has  done  for  myself.  I  had  been  painfully  afflicted 
with  rheumatism — so  severely  that  I  could  not 
raise  my  arm,  in  fact  could  scarcely  move  it  at  alL 
In  this  predicament  I  had  recourse  to  the  water 
of  Lourdes,  at  the  same  time  saying  the  Rosary 
nine  times  ;  and  now,  thanks  to  our  Divine  Lord 
and  His  Blessed  Mother,  the  rheumatism  is  all 
gone." 

Mrs.  Mary  Horn,  of  398  Washington  street,  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  writing  to  the  editor  of  the  Catholic 
Universe,  says  :  "  About  three  months  ago  my  lit- 
tle girl  was  taken  with  a  very  sore  eye  ;  an  ulcer 
had  grown  over  the  pupil,  and  the  oculist  pro- 
nounced it  very  serious.  After  a  long  time  his 
treatment  failed  to  do  any  good.  Her  ears  also 
were  running  pus  of  a  fearful  stench,  which  he 
could  not  stop,  and  he  said  she  would  become  deaf. 
I  was  so  discouraged  with  the  result  of  the  scien- 
tific treatment  that  I  had  recourse  to  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes.  I  obtained,  from  our  Sisters  here  at  the 
hospital,  some  of  the  holy  water.  After  using  it 
once  my  daughter's  ears  were  healed.  I  continued 
using  it  upon  her  eye,  and  I  at  last  removed  the 
ulcer.  So  I  promised  to  make  this  public  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  would  take  heed,  as  a  proof  that, 
when  medical  aid  fails,  help  is  to  be  found  in  true 
faith." 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  BROTHER  VINCENT,  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis,  who  died  lately  in  Loretto,  Pa.  FRANCES 
DONNELLY,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  went  to  her 
reward  last  week,  after  a  long  and  painful  sick- 
ness, of  consumption.  ROSANNA  L.  COEN,  a  Child 
of  Mary,  who  died  a  happy  death  at  Walthani, 
Mass.  PATRICK  FEROHAN,  who  departed  this  life 
March  24,  1882.  Miss  CATHARINE  McNicnoLs, 
who  died  April  16th  ;  Miss  ELLA  McNicnoLs,  July 
12th  ;  Mrs.  CATHARINE  McNicHOLs,  Dec.  21st,— all 
of  Philadelphia.  ALEXANDER  CORBY,  who  died  in 
Detroit,  Jan.  16th,  fortified  by  the  Sacraments  of 
Holy  Church.  Mrs.  J.  BRADLEY,  who  died  a  truly 
Christian  death  at  St  Mary's  Hospital,  Quincy, 
111.,  having  received  all  the  consolations  of  our 
Holy  Church.  THOMAS  GALLAN,  a  subscriber  to 
THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  who  went  to  his  reward,  Dec. 
19th,  at  Newark.  N.  J.  JAMES  KELLY,  whose  death 
occurred  at  Renault,  111.  Mrs.  MARY  FLBMAOAN, 
who  died  a  most  happy  death  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
Jan.  19th.  Mrs.  ROSE  BARRY,  and  her  son  JOSEPH, 
who  died  last  month.  EDMOND  CHARLTON,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  who  died  February  8,  1882,  and 
his  son  JOHN,  March  9, 1881.  CECILIA  HART,  who 
died  at  Montgomery,  Ind.,  January  16th,  fortified 
by  the  last  Sacraments. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C. 

Director  of  the  Confraternity. 
(Notre  Dame  P.  (X,  Ind.) 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

REPORT    FOR    THE    WEEK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  7-ra. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confra- 
ternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the  fol- 
lowing petitions:  Recovery  of  health  for  2(5  persons; 
conversion  to  the  Faith  for  3  families  and  8  per- 
sons; change  of  life  for  8  families  and  lt>  persons, 
and  especially  for  a  young  man ;  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral favors  for:U  families  and  10  persons;  peace 
and  concord  in  2  families:  virtue  of  temperance 
for  1  person;  recovery  of  mind  for  4  persons; 
recovery  of  of  sight  for  1  parson;  employment  for 
6  persons;  payment  of  debts  for  2  families  and  2 
persons;  recovery  of  a  lost  friend;  sale  of  property 
for  1  family  and  2  persons;  success  in  business  for 
6  persons;  success  of  a  lawsuit  for  2  families; 
thanksgiving  for  favors  received  for  4  persons;  and 
40  particular  intentions. 

FAVORS   OBTAINED. 

A  devout  client  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  writes  as 
follows  :  "  Please  ask  the  Associates  to  unite  with 
us  in  returning  thanks  to  our  Divine  Lord  and 
His  ever-blessed  Mother  for  several  favors  obtained 
in  OUT  family.  In  1879  my  wife  was  very  ill. 
She  was  taken  with  sinking  chills.  At  the  second 
attack  she  placed  herself  under  the  protection  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  Having  used  some  of  the 
holy  water  of  Lourdes  and  begun  a  novena,  she 
experienced  immediate  relief,  and  gradually  got 
better.  On  the  ninth  day  I  had  a  Mass  said,  at 
which  my  wife  was  well  enough  to  assist,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  illness  of  an  infant  child.  Other 
of  the  children  had  a  fever  which  baffled  all  the 
physician's  care  and  skill,  so  I  had  them  make 
a  novena,  to  end  on  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  They  got  well,  and  have  not  been  ill 
since.  Other  favors  were  afterwards  obtained  in 
the  same  way,  but  I  think  these  are  sufficient  to 
prove  the  beneficent  care  of  our  heavenly  Mother 
for  us." 

A  pious  lady  on  the  Pacific  coast  writes,  ack- 
nowledging a  favor  and  soliciting  prayers  for  her 
husband's  conversion.  She  says:  "  With  feelings 
of  the  deepest  gratitude  I  send  you  the  following 
account  of  a  favor  obtained,  hoping  that  your  pious 
readers  may  join  in  thanks  to  our  Bhs-<-<!  Mother. 
My  husband  was  for  eight  years  afflicted  with  a 
very  puinf'ul  cutaneous  disease.  During  that 
time  he  consulted  about  nine  physicim^,  but  all 
their  prescript  inns  proved  fruitless.  Finding  him 
very  despondent  I  procured  some  of  the  Holy  Water 
of  Lourdes,  and,  with  my  little  children,  began  a 
Novt-ii;i.  My  Ini-i'.ind  refused  to  join  in  the  prayers, 
hut  I  hedged  him  ;IT  take  a  few  drops 


of  the  holy  water,  which  he  did,  and  on  the  third 
day  he  was  perfectly  cured.    I  now  earnestly  ask 
the  prayers  of  the  Associates  that   he  may  be 
granted,  and  correspond  with,  the  grace  of  receir 
ing  the  Sacraments." 

A  devout  mother  at  Crown  Point,  Indiana, 
writes  as  follows:  "I  received  from  you,  about 
three  years  ago,  some  of  the  Holy  Water  of  Lourdes, 
and  I  now  deem  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  that 
I  have  obtained  several  favors  through  jts  use  and 

the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

About  two  weeks  ago  my  little  girl  had  the  diph- 
theria. She  was  very  ill.  The  physician  attended 
her  every  day,  but  she  continued  to  get  worse,  and 
one  night  I  thought  she  could  not  live  till  morn- 
ing. I  then  gave  her  three  drops  of  the  Holy 
Water  of  Lourdes  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water.  She 
soon  dropped  to  sleep,  rested  good  until  morning, 
and  in  a  few  days  was  well.  Please  have  a  Mass 
of  thanksgiving  said  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin. My  own  health  is  poor,  and  I  recommend 
myself  to  your  prayers  and  those  of  the  Associates." 

Another  correspondent  says:  "The  Holy  Water 
of  Lourdes  you  sent  me  has  done  wonders  for  my 
adopted  parents,  who,  by  the  way,  are  Protestants." 

And  another:  "Permit  me  to  inform  you  of  a 
favor  obtained  through  the  intercession  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes.  My  brother's  wife  was  suffering 
severe  pain  in  the  chest  and  back.  We  gave  her 
a  few  di-ops  of  the  Blessed  Water  and  she  ob- 
tained relief." 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  M.  DEA  and  NAREY,  who  died  lately  in 
Memphis,  Miss.;  Mrs.  C.  Me  WILLIAMS,  whose  sud- 
den death  occurred  Oct.  1st.,  1882,  at  Philadelphia; 
ROSANNA  SCHRADER,  died  June,  1881,  in  the  same 
city;  W.  T.  MORISSKTTE,  member  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil, died  at  Norfolk,  Va.;  Mrs.  MARY  FLANAGAN, 
whose  most  holy  death  took  place  January  9th,  at 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Mr.  KELLY,  died  in  New  Bedford, 
Mas*.,  after  a  short  illness,  having  received  the 
last  rites  of  the  Church;  ANNE  CONNELLY,  died  Nov. 
21st,  1882,  at  Danville,  Pa.  Mr.  OWEX  CALLAGUAN^ 
who  was  suddendly  called  to  a  better  life,  after  a 
long  illness,  Jan- 9th,  at  Charleston,  Mass.;  Mrs. 
ELIZA  BKENNAV.  'vho  died  a  truly  Christian  death 
Jan.  25th,  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  and  Mrs.  ELLEN  Bo- 
LAND,  who  departed  this  life  during  the  Christmas 
holidays:  ELI/A  VAN  HOOK  and  Cu.\<.  \\ .  HAXKELS, 
both  of  Philadelphia,  the  latter  died  October  22d, 
1882;  Mr.  CHKJSTIAN  BURGER,  of -Reading,  Pa.,  who 
departed  this  life  on  the  6th  inst,  fortified  by  the 
Sacramento  of  the  Church. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C. 

Director  of  the  Conirat ernity. 
(Notre  Dam«  P.  0.,  lad.) 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

All  communications  referring  to  the  Confraternity 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  be  addressed  to 
Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.S.C.,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  This 
Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!" 

REPORT    FOK    THE    WEEK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 

FEBRUARY    HTH. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confra- 
ternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the  fol- 
lowing petitions:  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for  5 
persons  and  5  families ;  change  of  life  for  20  persons ; 
spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for  4  communities, 
5  families  and  32  persons;  1  parochial  and  1  select 
school;  recovery  of  health  for  36  persons;  recovery 
of  sight  for  1  person ;  employment  for  10  persons ; 
success  of  4  Novenas;  success  of  an  undertaking 
for  1  person ;  sale  of  proparty  for  2  persons ;  pay- 
ment of  debts  foi*6  persons;  religious  vocation  for 

2  persons;  spiritual  Director  for  1  person;  happy 
death  for  16  persons;  thanksgiving  for  favors  re- 
ceived for  9  persons;  virtue  of  temperance  for  3 
persons;  particular  intentions  for  several  persons, 

3  families,  and  1  community. 

FAVORS  OBTAINED. 

A  priest  in  the  far  West  writes:  "One  of  my 
parishioners  was  lately  cured  of  sore  eyes  after 
making  a  novena  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Mother 
of  God,  receiving  the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  using  the  Water  of 
Lourdes.  The  mother  of  a  very  good  family  asks 
me  to  get  her  some  of  the  holy  water,  in  order  to 
the  recovery  of  her  health.  My  own  health,  alas, 
is  no  longer  good,  and  I  recommend  myself  to  your 
prayers  and  those  of  the  community."  We  earn- 
estly beseech  the  fervent  prayers  of  the  Associates 
for  the  petitions  of  this  good  priest.  His  apostolic 
labors  can  ill  be  spared  on  his  scattered  missions, 
where  the  labors  are  so  arduous  that  ill  health 
must  considerably  lessen  their  fruits. 

From  the  letter  of  a  devout  gentleman  in  In- 
diana the  following  brief  extracts  is  taken:  "I  re- 
ceived the  water  of  Lourdes,  and  lam  most  thank- 
to  God  and  to  our  holy  Mother  for  the  favors  re- 
ceived through  it  and  the  prayers  of  the  Confra- 
ternity. My  daughter  has  obtained  much  relief, 
and  my  son  has  complied  with  his  Christian  duties." 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity: Mr~.  CKUUA  hnxovAv.  who  departed 
this  life  peacefully  Feb.  1st.  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., after 
receiving  all  the  rites  of  the  Church;  T.  ARQCTES, 
who  di».'«l  at  L;iwr  'Nt.  1882; 

Mr-.  MAKY  MII.I.KK.  >li<'.i  in  San  Raphael,  Cal.,  Dec. 


26th,  1882;  DANIEL  MURPHY,  of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  died 
at  Elko,  Nov.,  Oct.  22d,  1882;  MARGARET  DUFFK, 
who  slept  in  the  Lord  July  29th,  1882,  in  Frampton, 
Quebec;  Mrs.  ELLEN  MAHONEY,  departed  this  life 
Dec. 20th, at  Princeton,  Minn.;CATHERiNEDowLiNo, 
died  a  happy  death  Dec.  18th,  at  Brandy  wine,  Del. ; 
Mr.  GEORGE  RIFFBL,  died  suddenly  Jan.  1st,  at 
Altoona,  Pa. ;  THOMAS  CANNON,  whose  truly  Chrstian 
death  took  place  Dec.  23d,  at  Chicago,  111.;  W. 
McCuLLouoH,  who  died  very  suddenly  Jan.  26th,  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mrs.  KENNEDY,  deceased  at  Ken- 
nedy ville,  Md.,  at  the  age  of  74  years,  fortified  by 
the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  after  a  long  life  of 
Christian  piety;  JOSEPHINE  REGINA  MYEHS,  who  de- 
parted this  life,  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  6th;  MICHAEL 
KENNEDY,  who  slept  happily  in  the  Lord  Jan.  25th, 
Cascade,  Iowa;  JOHN  MANNING,  a  life-subscriber  of 
THE  "  AVE  MARIA,"  died  recently  in  the  75th  year  of 
his  age,  at  Hustisford,  Wis.;  Miss  LIZZIE  ROSE  Mc- 
CORMICK,  went  to  her  reward  Feb.  12th,  at  Phil- 
adelphia; Miss  ELLEN  MURRAY,  died  in  Ireland  a 
month  ago;  JOHN  E.  HURLEY,  departed  this  life 
Feb.  4th,  at  Washington  Mills,  Iowa;  BRO.  THOMAS, 
C.  S.  C.,  (DANIEL  M.  HARKINS,)  who  slept  in  the 
Lord  at  Notre  Dame,  Feb.  17th;  Mrs.  MARGARET 
RITTE,  of  Chillicothe,  0.,  who  died  a  happy  death 
Jan.  4th;  PATRICK  DILLON,  a  student  for  the  Priest- 
hood in  Europe,  who  died  lately ;  and  several  other 
deceased  persons. 
May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C. 

Director  of  the  Confraternity. 
(Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  lad.) 


For  Our  Lady's  Dome. 

Amount  already  acknowledged  $6,105.57.  [This 
comprises  all  the  donations  received  since  the  ap- 
peal was  first  made,  nearly  four  months  ago.  It  is 
about  one  fourth  of  what  will  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  monument]  Very  Rev.  Julian  Benoit, 
$200;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Phelan,  $100;  Daniel  Daly,  $5; 
James  McNamee,  $2;  John  Henry,  $1 ;  Peter  Cos- 
grove,  $1;  Emma  Hauck,  25  cts.;  John  Cahill,  50 
cts.;  Bridget  Cahill,  25  cts.;  Margaret  Burke,  25 
cts.;  Mary  0  Leary,  25  cts.;  Annie  McDermott,  25 
cts.;  Mary  Leonard,  50  cts.;  Annie  Devine,  50  cts.; 
J.  F.  Gibbon,  M.  D.,  $100 ;  Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne, 
$400 ;  Maggie  A.  Cochran,  $3  ;  Patrick  Sheehan, 
$5 ;  Mary  and  Maggie  Smith,  $2  ;  Mrs.  R.  A. 
Chisley,  $1 ;  Two  Friends,  $3  ;  Hon.  P.  B.  Ewing, 
$100 ;  A.  Walsh,  $1.50 ;  Mrs.  John  Conaboy,  $1 ; 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Fink,  $2.50;  Mrs.  M.  Reynolds,  $1; 
Miss  C.  McS weeny,  $1;  Mrs.  E.  Marr,  $1.25;  J.' 
Carey,  50  cents;  George  J.  Gross,  $10;  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Markle,  $1;  John  and  Julia  Sullivan,  $1.50;  Miss 
Kate  Hand,  $2;  A  Friend,  $12.50;  T.  F.  Callahan, 
$1 ;  From  a  Friend,  $5. 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  Confraternity  are  ear- 
nestly reques.ted  in  favor  of  the  following  peti- 
tions :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  tor  3  persons; 
change  of  life  for  1  family  and  20  persons ;  recov- 
ery of  health  for  17  and  of  mind  for  2  persons; 
happy  death  for  3  persons,  and  virtue  of  temper- 
ance for  7;  spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for  7 
persons  and  1  family;  grace  of  vocation  for  3,  suc- 
cess of  an  undertaking  for  3,  and  success  in  studies 
for  2  persons;  perseverance  lor  1  person;  success 
of  3novenas;  peace  and  concord  in  1  congregation 


and  1  family ;  10  other  special  intentions. 


THE  JUBILEE  YEAR  OF  THE  PILGRIMAGES  TO  OUB 
LADY  OF  LOURDES. 

The  year  1882  was  in  truth  a  year  of  glory  for 
Notre-Dame  de  Lourdes.  The  number  of  pil- 
grims, their  prolonged  sojourn  at  the  Grotto, 
their  fervor,  the  many  remarkable  cures  obtained, 
the  great  conversions,  and  the  heroic  acts  of  de- 
votedness  they  elicited, — all  concurred  to  make 
1882— the  25th,  or  jubilee  year  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes— a  truly  glorious  year. 

The  pilgrimages  of  last  year  left  far  behind  all 
preceding  years.  170  trains,  with  64  cars  spec- 
ially engaged,  together  with  the  procession  from 
neighboring  pari>hes,  which  the  rains  did  not 
stop,  brought  to  Lourdes  115,000  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  from 
Luxembourg,  without  counting  the  private  pil- 
grimages of  from  50  to  100  persons.  Pilgrims 
Srolonged  more  and  more  their  sojourn  at  the 
rotto.  The  Basilica  is  small  on  those  great  days; 
the  pilgrims  know  all  the  inconveniences  ot  a 
crowd,  and  that  rain  is  frequent  and  abundant  at 
Lourdes.  On  the  14th  of  September  there  were 
12,000  persons  under  a  continual  rain,  and  yet 
they  were  praying  and  singing,  and  were  happy. 
One  thing  alone  pained  the  pilgrims — the  depart- 
ure. This  ceremony  of  farewell  is  seldom  without 
tears.  The  pilgrims  would  willingly  stay  there, 
and  their  only  consolation  is  in  the  hope  of  re- 
turning soon.  God  alone  knows  the  number  of 
pious  souls  that  come  daily  throughout  the  year, 
and  particularly  on  the  great  Feasts  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  One  frequently  hears  such  remarks  as, 
"I  come  from  Paris,"  "  from  Belgium,"  etc.,  etc., 
"to  have  the  happiness  of  receiving  Holy  Com- 
munion at  Notre-Dame  de  Lourdes."  Frequently 
it  is  a  young  couple  wishing  to  place  their  union 
under  the  protection  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin; 
again  it  is  a  priest  or  a  missionary  coming  to  make 
a  few  days'  retreat,  or  to  solicit  the  intercession  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  for  his  arduous  labors  in  the 
remote  regions  of  Syria,  Brazil,  China,  etc.  35,- 
.200  Masses  were  celebrated  at  Notre-Dame  de 
Lourdes  from  January  1st  to  November  1st,  1882. 
The  Grotto  was  visited  by  thirty  IJMiops.  either 
at  the  head  of  pilgrimages  or  as  simple  pilgrims 
There  could  have  been  seen  confV— <,rs  «t'  the 
'h  Mu-h  as  M;jrr.  Touvier,  who  had  been  thrown 
into  the  prisons  of  Alivsnnia  by  the  Emperor 
The\)doros  ;  and  Mkrr.  Kidel,  whose  predecessor* 


in  Corea  have  all  died  martyrs,  himself  having 
been  confined  for  t>ix.  months  in  the  frightful  pris- 
ons of  that  country.  Mgr.  Ridel  had  bten  saved 
from  shipwreck  by  the  protection  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  as  is  related  in  the  Annuls  ot  1875. 

The  number  of  sick  persons  brought  to  the 
Grotto  by  Christian  charity  increased  every  day. 
The  National  Pilgrimage  last  year  brought  919 
patients  ;  the  two  pilgrimages  irpm  Belgium,  90 
patients  ;  Quimper,  40;  Cambrai  and  Lille,  40 ; 
without  mentioning  many  others,  for  every  pil- 
grimage that  stays  tor  some  time  has  a  number  of 
poor  patients  brought  gratuitously.  Until  then 
the  Hospitallers  of  Notre-Dame  de  Lourdes  had 
confined  iheir  services  to  the  sick  of  the  National 
Pilgrimage,  and  only  lor  the  duration  of  that  Pil- 
grimage. Afterwards  the  Hospitallers  served  all 
who  came,  without  exception.  The  pilgrimages 
of  18»2  found  them  at  the  depot,  at  the  Grotto,  at 
the  piscina, — the  Sisters  and  ladies  for  the  service 
of  the  women,  and  the  gentlemen  for  that  of  the 
men.  Extraordinary  arrangements  had  .been 
made  for  the  transportation  of  the  sick  and  infirm. 
Blessings  in  abundance  have  been  showered  down, 
salutary  alike  for  both  body  and  soul.  The  great 
Patroness  of  Lourdes  converted  sinners,  and  cured 
the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  lame,  and  the  sick.  Some 
who  had  been  blind  and  deaf,  or  afflicted  with 
cancer  from  their  birth,  were  cured.  A  number 
of  these  cures  have  bten  published,  but  many 
others  have  been  omitted. 

For  want  of  space  I  must  defer  till  next  week 
the  publication  of  interesting  matter  relating  to 
the  pilgrimages. 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  "persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  MARGARET  DREW,  JANE  E.  W.  DREW, 
and  JOHN  ROCHE,  who  departed  this  life  some  time 
ago.  SISTER  M.  BERNARD  (Sauer),  who  breathed 
her  last  at  Mt.  de  Cbantal,  W.  Va.,  fortified  by  the 
Sacraments  of  Holy  Church.  She  was  in  the  70th 
year  of  her  age  and  41st  of  her  religious  profession. 
Mrs.  MARY  STRINGER,  deceased  at  New  Orleans, 
Jan.  25th.  Miss  TERESA  KELLY,  who  slept  in  the 
Lord  Nov.  21st,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Mrs.  JOHN 
HAWKINS,  who  died  happily,  after  receiving  all  the 
rites  of  the  Church,  at  Sharpsburg,  Pa.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  MCCARTHY,  who  died  some  time  ago  at  Ot- 
tawa, III.  PATRICK  QUINN,  deceased  Nov.  6th,  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.  W.  MARER,  who  departed  this 
life  Jan.  25th,  in  Detroit,  Mich.  SISTER  M.  ALOY- 
SIA  (Miss  Mary  Cleary),  who  went  to  her  Spouse 
Feb.  14th,  at,  the  Convent  of  Mercy,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  after  17  years  of  devotion  and  charity.  Miss 
MARY  CASSIDY,  who  died  an  edifying  death  at 
Fredonia,  Wis.,  Feb.  14th.  Miss  M.  A.  SCULLY,  who 
slept  in  the  Lord  Dec.  8th,  at  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Mrs.  E.  SINNOTT,  who  died  a  holy  death  at  Milpi- 
tai,  Cal.  Miss  ELLEN  CARTY,  whose  edifying  death 
occurred  recently  at  Waterloo,  Wis.  Mrs.  Burn- 
MER,  deceased  Feo.  14th,  at  Somerville,  Mass.  Mrs. 
MARGARET  BRAYIL,  who  closed  a  holy  life  by  a 
most  pious  and  edifying  death  Feb.  1st,  at  Elmira, 
Cal.  THOMAS  HUGHES,  deceased  Jan.  5th,  at  San 
Franciscp.  Cal.  WM.  TAYLOR,  who  died  at  Kansas 
City,  in  February. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 

A.  GRANGES,  C.  S.  CM  Director. 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

'•  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!" 

REPORT    FOR    THE    WEKK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 

MARCH  ?TH. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confra- 
ternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the  fol- 
lowing petitions:  Recovery  of  health  for  20  per- 
sons and  1  family  ;  change  of  lite  for  6,  succe>>  in 
business  for  3,  and  payment  of  debts  for  2  persons ; 
employment  for  1  person  ;  spiritual  and  temporal 
favors  for  2  families  and  7  persons ;  peace  and 
concord  in  4  families  ;  conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
45,  and  recovery  of  mind  for  2  persons ;  success  of  a 
lawsuit;  help  for  a  community  to  build  a  chapel ; 
special  graces  lor  14,  perseverance  for  7,  religious 
vocation  for  3,  and  the  virtue  of  temperance  for  5 
persons  ;  thanksgiving  for  favors  received  for  2 
persons  ;  particular  intentions  for  28  persons,  and 
special  ones. 

THE    JUBILEE     TEAR     OF     THE     PILGRIMAGES    TO     OUR 
LADT   OF  LOURDES. 

(Conclusion.) 

Notwithstanding  these  cures  were  public,  and 
often  before  the  eyes  of  immense  multitudes,  there 
are  some  unwilling  to  admit  them  !  At  the 
time  of  the  National  Pilgrimage  a  certain  mayor 
thought  he  could  not  feel  contempt  enough  for 
those  who  believed  in  the  miracles  of  Lourdes. 
"My  dear,"  said  his  pious  wife,  "if  both  of  us 
should  go  to  Lourdes  with  the  National  Pilgrim- 
age you  would  have  a  fine  opportunity  to  see  for 
yourself  and  confound  those  terrible  clericals." 
He  became  quite  indignant,  and  declared  that  his 
opinion  would  not  be  altered  in  the  least.  At 
length,  overcome  by  pressing  entreaty  and  strong 
reasoning,  he  determined  to  try  and  save  his  dig- 
nity and  logic,  and  consented  to  accompany  the 
pilgrims.  His  forced  courage  did  not  conceal  his 
ill-disposed  interior.  He  became  almost  furious 
when  a  sick  woman  was  placed  near  him  in  the 
cars.  "  Calm  yourself,  my  dear,"  said  his  wife ; 
"  you  used  to  say  the  sick  of  Lourdes  were  only 
' paper '  sick;  this  one  surely  is  not  of  the  ' paper ' 
kind.  She  might,  in  fact,  die  here,  before  reach- 
ing Lourdes  !  But,  if  she  should  get  well  ?  " 

"Get  well!  if  she  should  get  well!  I  would 
like  to  see  that  first." 

"You  are  right,  my  dear,  in  judging  this  to  be 
a  serious  case  ;  and  this  is  not  the  only  one,  nor 
the  most  hopeless.  Look  well  around  you  : — you 
will  see  afterward." 

The  pilgrims  reached  Lourdes,  all  the  sick  still 
living.  Our  unwilling  pilgrim  sharply  scrutin- 
ized everything,  considered  well,  listened,  and 
saw.  Like  that  physician  who  had  asked  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  fee  and  question  those  cured 
miraculously,  our  pilgrim  had  not  believed  that 
things  went  on  in  this  way.  By  degrees  he 
ceased  his  questioning  scrutiny  :  he  did  better  ; 
he  entered  into  himself.  One  evening,  while  he 
wandered  alone  among  the  throng,  a  woman  ap- 
proached him,  smiled,  and  stretched  out  her  hand 
to  him.  She  was  the  very  sick  woman  that  had 
travelled  with  him  on  the  cat's  !  She  had  been 
cured  by  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  The  sceptic  re- 


turned home  another  man.  He  was  not  the  only 
one  converted.  The  Director  of  the  National  Pil- 
grimage reckons  from  600  to  700  as  the  number  of 
conversions  wrought  by  the  National  Pilgrimage 
alone.  Could  we  add  to  this  the  conversions 
wrought  in  consequence  of  the  cures,  and  by  the 
prayers  of  the  other  pilgrimages,  as  well  as  by  the 
use  throughout  the  world  of  the  holy  water,  in 
conjunction  with  prayer,  one  might  form  some 
idea  of  the  work  wrought  everywhere  in  souls  by 
Our  Lady  of  Lpurdes.  On  the  21st  of  August  a 
Protestant  minister  was  reconciled  to  the  Church 
at  Lourdes,  and  confirmed  on  the  21st  of  Novem- 
ber in  the  presence  of  1,000  men  from  La  Vendee. 
Mgr.  Catteau  also  administered  Confirmation  to  a 
young  Englishman  who  had  abjured  Protestantism 
at  Lourdes. 

Up  to  November,  270,000  Holy  Communions 
were  received  at  Lourdes.  Last  year,  therefore, 
crowned  worthily  the  twenty-five  years  of  docility 
and  glory  of  Mary's  clients,  and  the  Jubilee  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  has  been  well  merited  by  France 
and  the  Catholic  world.  Mary  came  with  smiling 
countenance,  pointing  out  the  true  way  to  a  world 
wandering  astray.  The  Catholic  world  responded 
to  her  call.  She  desired  a  chapel :  a  Basilica  has 
been  given  to  her— a  Basilica  covered  with  gold 
and  marble,  adorned  with  banners,  arid  sanctified 
by  thousands  of  Communions.  She  asked  proces- 
sions :  they  were  ako  given,  continuous  and  mag- 
nificent, on  beautiful  and  spacious  grounds  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  She  solicited  prayers  for 
sinner?.  "Penance  !  penance  !"  she  said;  "pray, 
my  children,  that  the  anger  of  God  be  averted  : 
and  prayers  have  been  offered  through  her,  pray- 
ers during  the  day,  prayers  during  the  night, 
incessant  prayer,  made  powerful  by  mortification 
and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice.  She  left  a  testimonial 
— a  spring  wherein  to  drink  and  wash,  and  its 
water  everywhere  does  wonders  both  for  the  soul 
and  the  body. 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
faternity:  SISTER  M.  FRANCIS  (Zolner),  0.  S.  B., 
who  slept  in  the  Lord  Feb.  2(Jth,  at  Nebraska  City; 
Mrs.  SMITH,  in  Philadelphia  ;  Mr.  JOHN  MURPHY! 
in  Willimantic,  Conn.  The  following  persons  died 
in  Lasalle,  111.:  Mrs.  MARY  8.  KELLY;  Mrs.  CATH- 
ARINE GAYNOR  ;  Mr.  FRANK  CAREY  ;  a  young 
woman,  name  unknown,  who  was  found  dead  in 
bed.  Mrs.  MARY  TOBIN,  who  departed  this  life  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Jan.  14th;  JOHN  and  ELLEN  FIN- 
NUCANE,  who  died  lately  at  Knapp's  Creek,  N.  Y., 
fortified  by  the  last  Sacraments  ;  Miss  CATHARINE 
SHARP,  who  died  peacefully  at  Stuart,  Iowa,  after 
receiving  the  last  rites  of  the  Church ;  Mrs.  ELLEN 
CARROLL,  who  died  Feb.  llth,  in  the  71st  year  of 
her  age.  at  Golden,  Col.,  and  was  buried  in  St 
Louis,  Mo.;  Mrs.  MARY  B.  SWEENY,  of  Brooklyn, 
who  died  in  December;  Mrs.  MARY  A.  ANSKRT, 
who  departed  this  life  at  Astoria.  N.  Y  ,  Feb.  21st; 
Mrs.  MARY  A.  EUSTACE,  whose  death  occurred  in 
Fair  Haven,  N.  J.,  Feb.  22d  ;  Mr.  BKBNARD  E. 
MC-CAFKKKTY.  who  died  in  New  York,  Feb.  21st; 
m\!  II'I.«;IXA  MVKIS.  who  died  haccilv  in 
Philadelphia,  Feb.  ti.  l« 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  ('..  hi), 


THE  AVE  MARIA. 
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Philosophy,  Theology,  Politics, 


GENERAL    LITERATURE. 


Collected  and  arranged  by  HENRY   F.   BROWNSON. 


Volumes  1  and  2  of  this  edition,  now  published, 
contain  the  philosophical  or  metaphysical  essays  of  Dr. 
Brownson.  In  the  order  in  which  these  writings  are 
arranged  and  connected,  the  author's  philosophical 
views  are  "better  understood  and  appreciated  than  in 
the  scattered,  isolated  form  in  which  they  were  first 
published. 

Volume  3,  now  nearly  ready,  contains  the  articles 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion;  that  is,  on  the  relations, 
the  distinction  and  the  harmony  of  Science  and  Faith, 
Reason  and  Revelation,  Nature  and  Grace,  the  Natural 
and  the  Supernatural. 

Volume  4  will  contain  The  Convert,  preceded  by  the 
principal  writings  of  the  author  on  religious  matters 
before  his  conversion,  such  as  New  Views  of  Christi- 
anity, Society,  and  the.  Church;  The  Church  of  the 
Future;  Reform  and  Conservatism;  Charles  El  wood; 
and  the  Letter  to  Dr.  W.  E.  Channing  on  the  Media- 
torial Life  of  Jesutt.  These  writings  contain  the  germ 
of  many  of  the  doctrines  he  held  and  advocated  in  after 
life,  as  well  as  most  of  the  errors  which  he  devoted  that 
life  to  refuting.  Volume  5  will  contain  his  writings 
on  the  Mysteries  of  the  Church,  the  Incarnation, 
Redemption,  Trinity,  and  the  worship  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  Saints.  Volumes  6,  7,  8  and  9  are 
intended  to  contain  the  controversial  writings  against 
non-Catholics,  and  on  the  Papal  Power,  Development 
of  Christian  Doctrine,  and  Exclusive  Salvation.  These 
will  be  followed  by  the  articles  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  Church,  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  on 
Moral  and  Pob'tical  Science,  American  and  Foreign 
Politics,  Modern  Scientific  Theories,  and  Literary  Criti- 
cisms. These  volumes  will  be  issued  at  intervals  of 
about  two  months,  and  will  contain  about  570  pages. 
In  the  last  volume  the  editor  proposes  to  give  a  com- 
plete alphabetical,  analytical  index  to  the  entire  work. 

A  false  impression  has  spread  among  many  persons 
that  these  volumes  would  be  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  a 
republication  of  Broirnxon" s  Quarterly  Review.  But 
such  is  not  the  fact.  Many  of  the  most  important 
of  Dr.  Brownson 's  writings  were  published  in  other 
periodicals,  but  are  now  collected  and  given  in  these 
works. 

The  Essay  in  Refutation  of  Atheism,  from  vol.  2, 
has  been  publishpd  separately,  and  is  sent  post-paid,  in 
cloth  binding,  for  one  dollar. 

Orders  for  the  entire  set  of  17  vote..  8vo.,  or  for  any 
separate  volume,  may  be  sent  tx> 

THORNDIKE    NOURSE, 

PUBLISHER,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Prices:  Cloth,  $51.00,  or  Three  Dollars  a  volume. 
Handsomely  bound  in  half-morrocco,  $85.00,  or 
Five  Dollars  a  volume. 
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By  MISS  ROSE  HOWE, 
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THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

KKI-ORT    KOR    THE     WEEK    ENDING    WKI.M.SUAT. 

MARCH  14™. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
I  V.iternity  are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
6  persons  and  3  families ;  change  of  life  for  35 
persons  ;  spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for  27  per- 
sons, 4  families  and  1  community;  recovery  of 
health  t\.r  26  persons  and  2  families;  return  to 
the  Faith  for  4  persons,  and  happy  dealh  for  4; 
vocation  for  1  person;  success  of  an  undertaking 
for  1  association,  1  school,  and  4  persons;  success 
of  a  novena;  peace  and  concord  for  5  families,  3 
persons  and  2  congregations;  success  of  2  law- 
suits; sale  of  property  for  2  persons;  payment  of 
debts  for  1  family  and  3  persons;  recovery  of 
property  for  1  person;  virtue  of  temperance  for  2 
persons;  thanksgiving  for  favors  received  for  1 
person;  employment  for  3  persons;  32  particular 
intentions. 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity:   BROTHER   BERNARDINE,  C.  S.  C.,  who 
died  a  pious  death  at  Notre  Daine,  Ind.,  March 
12th.    Dr.  NICHOLAS  G.  LEAK,  who  was  drowned 
at  New  Haven,  Ky.,  Feb.  12th.   Mrs.  THOMAS  KEE- 
GAN,  who  died  peacefully  at  Joliet,  111.,  March  4th. 
Mrs.  ELLKN  O'BRIEN,  who  departed  this  life  in 
Philadelphia,  Feb.  21st;  Mr.  BERNARD  CARLIN,  who 
went  to  his  reward  at  Utica,  III.,  Feb.  22d  ;  SISTER 
MARY   ANTONY  (Miller),  who  departed  this  life 
Feb.  19th,  in  the  Convent  of  Mount  Immaculate 
Conception,  Cincinnati,  fortified  by  the  Sacraments 
of  the  Church,  in  the  27th  year  of  her  age,  and  the 
7th  of  religion  ;   Mrs.  MARTHA  JOHNSON,  of  New 
Haven,  Ky.,  who  died  an  edifying  death  a  few 
days  ago ;  Mr.  BAYLJS  CHAMBLIN,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
who  died  a  most  pious  death  Feb.  25th;  PETER 
NELSON,  a  young  student,  who  departed  this  life 
at  Notre  Dame,  March  3d,  after  receiving  all  the 
consolations  of  religion  ;  MICHAEL  CAKMODY,  who 
departed   this  life  in  Chicago,  Jan.  24th;    Mrs 
JULIA   BKSXETT,  deceased    Nov.  27th,  at  Sacra- 
mento, Cal  ;  EPHRAIM  F.  CALLAHAN,  of  New  Prov- 
idence, Ind.,  who  died  peacefully,  Dec.  25th;  Jons 
CAHII.I..  «.f  Tivnt.in.  X.  J.,  deceased  Feb.  £M:   Mr> 
.  who  died  in  Dubuque,  Feb.  J M 
GEORGE  and  CATII.UUNK  KKDMOND,  deceased  some 
timt:ac'>;  Mr-.  K  AT1-  ' '•   '^"s  \vhose  death  occurred 
rt,  I- .w.i.  l-Vi>.  28th;  Mr-.  K  \n-:  II  \N\\GAN 
of  Maren;?'),  I-.w.i.  who  died  .:    MARIA 

GARRE.U,  de<  vear  ago,  at  Newark,  N   .1. 

of  St  S.-'. 

Conv.-nr,   Avld^n.    ^  •*   holv  death   oc 

curred  March  'Al;  Mrs.  HAUK,  Mrs.  O'KEEFFt 


JELLA  BREEN,  Mr.  DONNELLY,  deceased  lately  in 
few  York;  Mrs  CECILIA.  RENODT,  who  died  hap- 
pily some  time  ago,  in  Hanover,  Pa.;  Mrs.  MABY 
CELLY,  of  Allegheny  City,  an  exemplary  and  de- 
out  client  of  Mary,  who  slept  in  the  Lord  Dec. 
21st;  WILLIAM  NcNuLTY,  who  departed  this  life 
?eb.  28th;  PATRICK  O'NgtL,  PATRICK  MALOWK, 
RY  O'BYRNB,  AN»E  KELLY,  EDWARD  FLOOD, 
and  GEORGE  KEYS,  all  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Mrs. 
3r.  O'REILLY,  a  model  Christian  lady,  who  died 
suddenly  in  Louisville,  Ky.;  Mr.  JULES  JANIS,  of 
St.  Genevieve,  Mo.,  deceased  March  4th;  Mr.  PAT- 
RICK VERDON,  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  holy  death 
occurred  March  1st;  RICHARD  PURCKLL,  recently 
deceased ;  Miss  TERESA  JENNINGS,  Mrs.  MABY 
HOLLYWOOD,  Mr.  JAMES  HOLLYWOOD,  Mrs.  KINO, 
and  Mr.  EDWARD  HARTY,  all  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
also  six  other  persons  whose  names  have  not  been 
given. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God  rest  in 
peace ! 
May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C., 

Director  of  the  Confraternity, 
(Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Ind.) 

NOTE. — When  writing  for  ihe  holy  'Water  01 
Lourdes — and,  in  fact,  in  communications  gen- 
erally—it would  be  well  to  give  the  address  of 
the  writer  in  full,  with  street  and  number  if  re- 
siding in  a  city.  This  will  prevent  unnecessary 
delay  in  answering,  and  in  the  delivery  of  the 
holy  water.  Those  who  have  been  recipients  of 
favors  thnmgh  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Water  or 
the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  would  do 
well  to  send  a  statement  of  the  facts  to  the  Director 
of  the  Confraternity,  with  a  view  to  their  publi- 
cation, for.  the  edification  and  encouragement  of 
others  who  are  in  need. 


For  Our  Lady's  Dome. 

Thomas  E.  Mullin,  $10;  Mrs.  Mary  McAfee.  $1; 
Charles  E.  Starr  and  family,  $10;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hill, 
$1;  William  Byrne  and  family.  $20;  Mrs.  John 
Goodfellow,  $1 :  Three  persons  who  owe  something 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  $3:  Mrs.  Mary  Cooney,  $2; 
Thomas  Hanly.  50  cts.;  William  Burke,  $1;  Mrs. 
E.  Mclntosh,  $1;  Elizabeth  Lamb,  50  cts.;  Mrs. 
C.  M.,  $5;  Mrs.  James  Coady.  $1;  Mary  McKin- 
non,  50  cts.;  James  Easley,  $1;  Mrs.  Catharine 
Verdon,  50  cts.;  J.  A.  Dougherty  :  Mrs. 

J.  A.  Dougherty,  50  cts  ;  Two  Children  of  Mary, 
Oconto,  Wis.,  $1:  Anna  McKernan,  50  etc.;  Mi- 
Agatha  Casey.  $2.50:  A  Friend,  $5;  Jamf»s  Long, 
*">:  Margaret  Long.  $5;  Nora  Hulliban.  $2;  Michael 
Cooney,  *">:  .James  Cooney.  $J;  Patrick  Cooney.  $5; 
Mary  Iliu'hes.  $1:  Mrs.  'Deilel,  $1;  Mrs.  Bridget 
Duuivai:,  $•"•:  Mr.  Michael,  $.">;  Daniel  Pealy,  $1; 
Mrs.  Schang,  $3;  Mrs.  Bridget  Keely,  $10. 


THE  AVE  MARIA. 


THE   WORKS  OF  DR.  I1KO  II '  \  s  "\. 


\  M> 

GENERAL    LITERATURE. 


Collected  and  arranged  by  HENKV  F.  UK  OWN  SON. 


Volumes  1  and  2  of  this  edition,  now  published, 
contain  the  philosophical  or  metaphysical  essays  of  Dr. 
Brownson.  In  the  order  in  which  those  writings  are 
arranged  and  connected,  'he  author's  philosophical 
views  are  betttr  understood  and  appreciated  than  in 
the  scattered,  isolated  form  iu  which  they  weie  first 
published. 

Volume  3,  DOW  nearly  ready,  contains  the  articles 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion ;  that  is,  on  the  relations, 
the  distinction  and  the  harmony  of  Science  and  Faith, 
Rea*on  and  Revelation,  Nature  and  Grace,  the  Natural 
and  the  Supernatural. 

Volume  4  will  contain  The  Convert,  preceded  by  the 
principal  writings  of  the  author  on  religious  matters 
before  his  conversion,  such  as  New  Vieu-x  of  Christi- 
anity, Society,  and  the.  Chunk;  The  Church  of  the 
Future;  Reform  and  Conservatism;  Charles  El  wood; 
and  the  L-tter  to  Dr.  W.  E.  Chann:ng  on  the  Media- 
torial Life  of  Jesux.  These  writings  contain  the  germ 
of  many  of  the  doctrines  he  held  and  advocated  in  after 
life,  as  well  as  most  of  the  errors  which  he  devoted  that 
life  to  rehiting.  Volume  5  will  contain  his  writings 
on  the  Mysteries  of  the  Church,  the  Incarnation, 
Redemption,  Trinity,  and  the  worship  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  Saints.  Volumes  6,  7.  8  and  9  are 
intended  to  contain  the  controversial  writings  against 
non-Catholics,  and  on  the  Papal  Power,  Development 
of  Christian  Doctrine,  and  Exclusive  Salvation.  These 
will  be  followed  by  tie  articles  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  Church,  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  on 
Moral  and  Political  Science,  American  and  Foreign 
Politics,  Modern  Scientific  Theories,  and  Literary  Criti- 
cisms. These  volumes  will  be  issued  at  intervals  of 
about  two  months,  and  will  contain  about  570  pages. 
In  the  last  volume  the  editor  proposes  to  give  a  com- 
plete alphabetical,  analytical  index  to  the  entire  work. 

A  false  impression  has  spread  among  many  persons 
that  these  volumes  would  be  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  a 
republication  of  Brownnon'a  Quarterly  Review.  But 
such  is  not  the  fact.  Many  of  the  most  important 
of  Dr.  Brownson 's  writings  were  published  in  other 
periodicals,  but  are  now  collected  and  given  in  these 
works. 

The  Essay  in  Refutation  of  Atheism,  from  vol.  2, 
has  been  published  separately,  and  is  sent  post-paid,  in 
cloth  binding,  for  one  dollar. 

Orders  for  the  entire  set  of  17  vols.,  8vo.,  or  for  any 
separate  volume,  may  be  sent  to 

THORNDIKE   NOURSE, 

,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Prices:  Cloth,  $51.00,  or  Three  Dollars  a  volume. 
Handsomely  bound  in  balf-morrocco,  $85.00,  or 
Five  Dollars  a  volume. 
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TIIK   AVK  MARIA. 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

"We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!" 

REPORT    FOB    THE    WEEK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 

MARCH  21&T. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
8,  and  return  to  the  Faith  for  5  persons;  change 
of  life  for  13  persons,  and  recovery  of  health  for  21 ; 
return  of  a  lost  brother;  recovery  of  sight  for  1, 
and  of  hearing  for  2  persons;  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral favors  for  17  families,  1  congregation,  2  sem- 
inaries, and  7  persons;  special  graces  for  4  persons; 
peace  and  concord  in  1  family;  virtue  of  temper- 
ance for  8,  success  in  business  for  2,  and  happy 
death  for  3  persons;  success  of  2  novenas;  pay- 
ment of  debts  for  1,  vocation  for  2,  employment 
for  6,  and  thanksgiving  for  favors  received  for  1 
person;  30  particular  intentions. 

FAVORS   OBTAINED. 

A  pious  associate  writes  to  inform  us  that,  being 
in  very  straitened  circumstances,  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  in  debt,  she  petitioned  for  the  prayers 
of  the  Confraternity,  and  obtained  speedy  relief, 
with  employment  which  may  be  permanent,  and 
for  which  she  asks  a  remembrance  in  the  prayers 
of  the  Confraternity.  Furthermore,  that  a  rela'- 
tive  whom  she  had  recommended  has  given  up  in- 
toxicating drink  and  avoids  dangerous  company. 

Another  associate  writes  as  follows  :  "  Rev.  Fa- 
ther : — Hoping  these  few  lines  may  cause  others 
to  have  more  love  for,  and  confidence  in,  her  who 
is  our  perpetual  help,  I  write  to  inform  you  of  a 
favor  obtained  through  the  use  of  the  Holy  Water 
of  Lourdes  and  by  a  novena  to  Our  Lady  of  Per- 
petual Help.  About  three  months  ago  a  young 
man,  who  is  living  with  us,  became  so  much  af- 
flicted that  he  could  not  work.  His  hands  and 
feet  were  swollen  out  of  shape,  his  neck  was  cov- 
ered with  boils,  and  there  was  every  indication  of 
blood  poisoning.  He  became  completely  disheart- 
ened. As  he  was  poor,  and  moreover  no  good 
medical  aid  being  at  hand,  I  advised  him  to  make 
a  novena  to  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help.  He  did 
so,  I  and  my  little  daughter  joining  him  in  the 
novena,  I  gave  the  afflicted  young  man  a  few 
of  the  Holy  Water  of  Lourdes,  and  kept  a 
candle  burning  one  hour  a  day  before  a  picture  of 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help.  The  morning  after 
the  commencement  of  the  novena  the  young  man 
came  in  smiling,  and  said  that  he  was  much  bet- 
ter. Each  day  found  him  further  improved,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  novena  he  was  out  and  at 
work  as  usual,  although  the  weather  was  wet  and 
cold,  and  every  way  unfavorable  to  him.  1 ! • 
he  knows  it  was  our  Blessed  Mother  that  obtained 


his  cure.  Oh,  if  more  would  take  their  cares,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal,  to  the  feet  of  our  Blessed 
Lady,  they  wou  d  find  comfort  beyond  measure. 
Hoping  I  may  always  have  a  share  in  her  love, 
and  may  be  able  to  bring  others  to  love  her,  I  am, 
etc.  E.  D." 

A  gentleman  in  Illinois  writes  :  "  Please  return 
thanks  for  the  conversion  to  the  Faith  of  a  young 
lady,  formerly  one  of  the  children  of  a  public 
school  often  recommended  to  the  prayers  of  the 
Associates." 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity: Mr.  JOSEPH  F.  GOOKIN,  of  South  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  a  most  exemplary  young  man,  who 
was  killed  instantly  Feb.  23d.  SISTER  M.  CLA- 
RISSA, of  St.  Elizabeth's  Convent,  New  York,  who 
slept  in  the  Lord 'Feb.  3d;  JOSEPHINE  SMITH,  who 
departed  this  life  at  Campbells,  Mass.;  ANDREW, 
ALEXANDER  and  ELIZABETH  DEVILBISS;  PATRICK 
CONNION,  and  CATHARINE  TRIMXIE,  recently  de- 
ceased; Mrs.  ROSA  BRADLEY,  who  died  suddenly 
in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  5th;  ANNE  BURNS,  deceased 
Feb.  3d,  in  Baltimore,  Md.;  Messrs.  THOMAS  and 
JAMES  MARTIN,  both  pious  Christians;  Mr.  JOHN 
CAIIILL  (for  many  years  a  subscriber  to  THE  "  AVE 
MARIA),  who  departed  this  life  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Feb.  22d;  Mrs.  ANN  MOXGARREN,  Mrs.  SUSAN 
HARK,  Mrs.  ANN  BAXTER,  Mrs.  CATHARINE  FAN- 
NINO,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  RIORDAN,  Mr.  PETER  HARANNA, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  HARRINGTON,  Mr.  TIMOTHY  HARRING- 
TON, all  of  Potoka,  fnd  ;  SISTER  MARY  BAPTISTA, 
SARAH  GRAHAM,  MARY  BUCKLEY,  and  WILLIAM 
KELLY,  all  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  MARGARET 
McDKviTT,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  who  died  happily 
about  a  week  ago;  JOHN  and  MAURICE  CODY,  who 
were  lately  killed  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  DENNIS 
DWYER,  of  New  York  city,  whose  death  occurred 
March  7th. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C., 

Director  of  the  Confraternitv, 
(Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Ind.) 


For  Onr  Lady's  Dome. 

Bridget  Con  way,  and  other  Friends,  $13;  Ed- 
ward Keenan,  $5;  A  Friend,  $10;  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Radiger,$10;  Cornelius  Mooney,  $1;  F.  B.  Drexel, 
Banker,  $50;  Mrs.  Bridget  Keeley,  $10;  Mr.  James 
Long,  South  Bend,  Ind..  $5;  Mrs.  Margaret  Long, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  $5;  Michael  Cooney,  Lakeville, 
Ind.,  $5;  Patrick  Cooney,  Lakeville,  Ind.,  $5;  Mrs. 
Bridget  Donovan,  $5;  Mr.  MicbaeJ  Donovan,  $5; 
A  devout  Client  of  St.  Joseph,  $5;  Donations  from 
various  sources,  $29;  A  Child  of  Mary,  $10. 
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THE  WORKS  OF  DR.  BROWNSON. 


Philosophy,  Theology,  Politics, 

AND 

GENERAL    LITERATURE. 


Collected  and  arranged  by  HENRY  F.  BROWNSON. 


Volumes  1  and  2  of  this  edition,  now  published, 
contain  the  philosophical  or  metaphysical  essays  of  Dr. 
Brownson.  In  the  order  in  which  these  writings  are 
arranged  and  connected,  the  author's  philosophical 
views  are  better  undtntood  and  appreciated  than  in 
the  scattered,  isolated  form  in  which  they  weie  first 
published. 

Volume  3,  now  nearly  ready,  contains  the  articles 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion;  that  is,  on  the  relations, 
the  distinction  and  the  harmony  of  Science  and  Faith, 
Reason  and  Revelation,  Nature  and  Grace,  the  Natural 
and  the  Supernatural. 

Volume  4  will  contain  The  Convert,  preceded  by  the 
principal  writings  of  the  author  on  religious  matters 
before  his  conversion,  such  as  New  Views  of  Christi- 
anity, Society,  and  the.  Chunk;  The  Church  of  the 
Future;  Reform  and  Conservatism;  Charles  Ehc ood ; 
and  the  Letter  to  Dr.  W.  E.  Chanwng  on  the  Media- 
torial Life  of  Jesus.  These  writings  contain  the  germ 
of  many  of  the  doctrines  he  held  and  advocated  in  after 
life,  as  well  as  most  of  the  errors  which  he  devoted  that 
life  to  reluting.  Volume  5. will  contain  his  writings 
on  'the  Mysteries  of  the  Church,  the  Incarnation, 
Redemption,  Trinity,  and  the  worship  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  Saints.  Volumes  6,  7,  8  and  9  are 
intended  to  contain  the  controversial  writings  against 
non-Catholics,  and  on  the  Papal  Power,  Development 
of  Christian  Doctrine,  and  Exclusive  Salvation.  These 
will  be  followed  by  the  articles  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  Church,  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  on 
Moral  and  Political  Science,  American  and  Foreign 
Politics,  Modern  Scientific  Theories,  and  Literary  Criti- 
cisms. These  volumes  will  be  issued  at  intervals  of 
about  two  months,  and  will  contain  about  570  pages. 
In  the  last  volume  the  editor  proposes  to  give  a  com- 
plete alphabetical,  analytical  index  to  the  entire  work. 

A  false  impression  has  spread  among  many  persons 
that  these  volumes  would  be  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  a 
republication  of  ttrown*on's  Quarterly  Review.  But 
such  is  not  the  fact.  Many  of  the  most  important 
of  Dr.  Brownson 's  writings  were  published  in  other 
periodicals,  but  are  now  collected  and  given  in  these 
works. 

The  Essay  in  Refutation  of  Atheism,  from  vol.  2, 
has  been  published  separately,  and  is  sent  post-paid,  m 
cloth  binding,  for  one  dollar. 

Order*  for  the  entire  set  of  17  vols.,  8vo.,  or  for  any 
separate  volume,  may  be  sent  to 

THORNDIKE   NOURSE, 

PUBLISHER,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Prices:  Cloth,  $51.00,  or  Three  Dollars  a  volume. 
Handsomely  bound  in  balf-morrocco,  $85.00,  or 
Five  Dollars  a  volume. 
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Cheap  Edition, 2  00 
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JOSEPH  A.  LYONS,  Publisher, 
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Record  of  a  Suffering  Soul. 


By  MISS  ROSE  HOWE, 

AUTHOR  OF  "A  FEAST  OF  THE  HOLT  ROSART  AT 
THE  TOMB  OF  ST.  DOMINICK,"  ETC.,  ETC. 
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THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Oar  Lady  of  Lourdes). 


All  communications  referring  to  the  Confraternity 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Rev.  A .  Granger,  C.  S.  C.,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  Thit 
Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 


"  We  By  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  1  " 


REPORT    FOR   THB    WBBK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 

MARCH  28™. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confra- 
ternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the  fol- 
lowing petitions :  Recovery  of  health  for  16  per- 
sons ;  recovery  of  hearing  for  2,  and  of  sight  for 
2  persons  ;  return  of  a  lost  friend  ;  conversion  to 
the  Faith  for  11  persons  ;  change  of  life  for  C,  and 
return  to  the  Faith  for  11  persons  ;  peace  and 
concord  for  1  family  and  1  person  ;  success  in 
studies  for  2,  and  in  business  for  2  persons  ;  em- 
ployment for  5  persons ;  success  of  a  law  suit ; 
virtue  of  temperance  for  5  persons  ;  success  of  a 
novena ;  payment  of  debts  for  1  person ;  special 
graces  for  1  community  ;  spiritual  and  temporal 
favors  for  12  persons  and  13  families  ;  and  20  par- 
ticular intentions. 

FAVORS   OBTAINED. 

A  correspondent  writes :  "  Rev.  dear  Father- 
It  is  surprising  how  many  cures  are  performed  by 
the  use  of  the  Holy  Water  of  Lourdes  !  Almost 
everywhere  I  go  I  hear  of  some  new  miraculous 
cure  by  its  agency,  and  I  verily  believe  that  the 
number  in  this  city  alone  [Baltimore]  would  make, 
if  accounts  of  them  were  written  out  in  detail, 
a  portly  and  interesting  volume.  A  lady  informed 
me  that  she  had  used  the  holy  water  on  the  eyes 
of  a  child  who  was  nearly  blind,  so  bad  in  fact  that 
total  blindness  was  greatly  dreaded,  and  a  wonder- 
ful cure  was  effected.  She  told  me  the  name,  but 
I  have  forgotten  it.  She  sa}rs  this  is  only  one  of 
many  cures  that  she  knows  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  Holy  Water  of  Lourdes  and  the 
use  of  cement  from  the  Chapel  at  Knock.  The 
accounts  of  some  of  the  cures  show  them  clearly 
to  have  been  performed  in  the  last  extremity, 
when  medical,  all  human  aid  was  despaired  of, 
and  sometimes  in  the  case  of  a  com  plication  of  di  — 
orders  that  seemed  to  have  run  their  course  and 
brought  the  patient  to  the  edge  of  the  grave.  Of 
one  cure  I  had  the  details  from  a  member  of  the 
family  in  which  it  had  taken  place,  but  as  I  had 
been  given  to  understand  that  they  would  write 
an  account  of  it  and  send  it  on  to  you,  I  will  not 
attempt  a  recital  of  the  facts,  which  are  too  long 
and  interesting  to  be  taken  from  memory.  1  he 
cure  took  place  some  time  ago,  and  I  have  been 


|  anxiously  scanning  the  pages  of  the  Bulletin  week 
;  after  week,  but  it  has  not  appeared.    I  hope  the 
.  person  so  highly  favored  will  not,  like  so  many 
others,  neglect  to  give  an  account  of  the  cure, 
with  the  details,  which  are  intere.-ting,  inasmuch 
as  they  place  beyond  a  doubt  the  miraculous  na- 
ture of  the  favor  vouchsafed  through  the  interces- 
sion of  our  Blessed  Mother." 

A  devout  client  of  our  Blessed  Lady  in  Chicago 
states  that  she  always  tr-ies  to  keep  some  of  the 
precious  water  in  her  house,  because  it  has  times 
beyond  number  proved  efficacious  to  her  neigh- 
bors in  extreme  cases.  A  gentleman  from  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  also  a  devout  client  of  our  Blessed 
Mother,  writes  that  the  Holy  Water  has  done  him 
a  signal  service.  Another,  has  written  that  a 
Protestant  girl  who  was  growing  blind,  and  whom 
no  surgical  or  medical  aid  could  benefit,  has  been 
cured  by  applying  a  few  drops  of  the  Water  of 
Lourdes.  Another,  that  a  growing  cancer  was 
entirely  cured  by  the  application  of  the  Holy 
Water. 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  PATRICK  MULLEN,  who  died  February 
15th,  after  receiving  all* the  rites  of  the  Church,  at 
Lonaconing,  Md.  MAROARRT  JorcE,  who  departed 
this  life  March  4th,  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  Mrs. 
ANN  FLYNN,  who  went  to  her  reward  February 
2Uh,  at  Fairfield,  Neb.  SISTER  M.  BEKCHMAKS 
(Cleary),  of  Ireland,  who  went  to  her  Spouse  March 
4th,  in  the  llth  year  of  her  Profession.  JOHN 
MclNTYRE,  who  died  in  Lake  Forest,  111.  Mrs. 
EMMA  BOTTVIBR  DREXEL,  who  departed  this  life 
January  19th  ;  Mrs.  HANORA  MCCARTHY,  who  slept 
in  the  Lord  February  17tb,  both  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Mrs.  ELLEN  MARTIN,  deceased  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  March  19th.  Mr.  JOHN  MADDEN,  who  died  a 
happy  death  at  Watertown,  Minn.,  March  15th, 
The  deceased  was  a  life-subscriber  to  THE  "AvE 
MARIA,"  and  very  zealous  in  extending  its  circula- 
tion. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God  rest  in 
peace ! 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C., 

Director  of  the  Confrotflrnitv, 
(Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Ind.) 


For  Our  Lady's  Dome. 


Elizabeth  Sheedy.  $2;  Sarah  Riffle, 50  cts.;  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Weber,  50  cts  ;  Thomas  Criffen,  50  ct».; 
Mi-  K.  C.  K.,  $1 ;  A  Friend,  $1 ;  Four  Children 
of  Mary,  $1 ;  A  Friend,  $5;  Mrs.  Moran,  50  cts.; 
James  McGowan,  $1. 
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Donations  of  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  etc., 
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destroyed  by  fire  in  1879,  are  respectfully  solicited 
and  will  be  gratefully  received  and  acknowledged 
by  the  Librarian. 

All  who  contribute  books,  pamphlets  or  money 
to  this  Library,  become  sharers  in  the  Perpetual 
Daily  Mass  offered  at  Notre  Dame  for  the  bene- 
factors of  the  University. 
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THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Onr  Lady  of  Lourdes). 


"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  1  " 


REPORT    FOR   THB    WEEK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 

APRIL  THE  4m 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confra- 
ternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the  fol- 
lowing petitions :  Recovery  of  health  for  18,  and 
of  hearing  for  4  persons ;  return  of  a  lost  relative 
for  3  persons  ;  spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for  18 
persons  and  2  families  ;  virtue  of  temperance  for  9 
persons  ;  conversion  to  the  Faith  for  17,  change  of 
life  for  34,  and  peace  of  mind  for  2  persons ;  suc- 
cess in  studies  for  2,  and  in  business  for  3  persons  ; 
success  of  a  school  and  of  a  novena  ;  perseverance 
for  5  persons,  and  payment  of  debts  for  3;  religious 
vocation  for  5  persons,  and  special  graces  for  8; 
thanksgiving  for  favors  received  for  3  persons; 
35  particular  intentions. 

FAVORS   OBTAINED. 

A  devout  member  of  the  Confraternity  in  Con- 
necticut, who  writes  to  ask  for  the  Water  of 
Lourdes  and  the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity  for 
some  special  intention-,  acknowledges  a  great 
favor  conferred  some  time  ago.  This  was  the 
conversion  of  a  brother  of  the  petitioner,  who  for 
some  years  had  totally  neglected  his  religious 
duties  and  did  not  even  go  to  church  on  Sunday, 
which  many  do  as  a  matter  of  form  or  who  are 
not  altogether  lost  to  grace,  even  though  they  re- 
main away  for  a  lon#  time  from  that  Fountain  of 
Grace,  the  Holy  Eucharist.  This  devout  client  of 
our  Blessed  Mother  state?  that  her  brother  now 
goes  to  Mass  and  approaches  the  Holy  Sacraments 
frequently,  for  which  favor  she  asks  prayers  of 
thanksgiving  from  her  fellow-members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity. 

Another  member,  in  Indiana,  says :  "  Rev. 
Father — I  write  you  a  few  lines  to  acknowledge  a 
favor  obtained  through  the  intercession  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  for  a  return  of 
thanks  to  God  and  to  His  Blessed  Mother  for  it. 
I  promised,  in  case  my  petition  was  granted,  an 
offering  of  two  small  gold-leaf  hearts,  to  be  placed 
in  the  Church  of  Oar  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at 
Notre  Dame,  and  I  now  write  with  a  view  to  the' 
fulfilment  of  that  promise." 

A  member  of  the  Confraternity  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  acknowledges  many  favors  received  by  the 
application  of  the  Holy  Water  from  Lourdes.  A 
correspondent  writes:  "The  holy  water  you  so 
kindly  sent  to  Mrs.  — ,  I  am  happy  to  say  had 
a  most  beneficial  effect.  Her  husband  suffered 
with  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  everything  he 
ate  distressed  him  very  much.  Since  the  blessed 
water  came,  his  wife  gave  him  a  few  drops  after 


eating,  which  caused  the  suffering  to  cease.    Mrs. 

's  little  boy  also  experienced  relief  from  the 

use  of  the  holy  water.  I  have  a  brother  who  suf- 
fers so  greatly  with  asthma  that  he  has  been  una- 
ble to  sleep,  but  on  giving  him  a  few  drops  of  the 
holy  water  he  experiences  relief  and  sleeps  nicely." 
Thus  it  is  that  our  Blessed  Mother  comes  to  the 
relief  of  the  suffering  and  afflicted  who  have  re- 
course to  her.  We  have  seen  the  accounts  of  the 
numerous  wonderful  cures  and  conversions  per- 
formed at  the  Grotto  of  Lourdes  since  the  flowing 
of  the  miraculous  spring  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  of  similar  cures,  and,  we  believe,  conversions, 
in  this  country,  in  consequence  of  the  wonderful 
efficacy  of  the  holy  water  of  Lonrdes ;  but  it 
should  be  borne  well  in  mind  that  the  holy 
water  is  only  one  of  the  many  signs  given  of  the 
love  of  our  divine  Lord  for  those  who  have  re- 
course to  Him,  or  to  His  Blessed  Mother,  or  the 
saints  His  servants,  in  their  infirmities.  There  is 
every  reason  to  be  confident  that  if  cures  are  not 
vouchsafed  in  answer  to  our  prayers,  we  shall  at 
least  obtain  the  virtue  of  patience  to  enable  us 
to  bear  our  sufferings  in  a  spirit  of  penance  and 
resignation. 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  Mrs.  JDLIA  A.  MILLER  (wife  of  Mr. 
Hiram  Miller)  who  died  an  edifying  death  in 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  after  receiving  all  the  rites  of 
the  Church.  She  was  a  devoted  wife  and  mother. 
Mr.  JOHN  O'BRIEN,  who  departed  this  life  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  March  31st  Mrs.  ELLEN  O'AJ  ALLEY,  of 
Fairbury,  111.,  who  slept  in  the  Lord  Feb.  19th, 
fortified  by  the  last  Sacraments.  Mrs.  AMELIA 
RKIXBOLP,  deceased  at  Nauvoo,  111.,  on  the  31st  ult 
Mr.  B.  HEBNBY,  who  died  Feb.  26tb,  at  Chicago. 
Mr.  JAMES  V.  DORSEY,  of  Homestead,  Pa.  ADAM  J. 
GLAST,  deceased  March  17th,  at  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
JOHN  SINNOTT,  whose  death  occurred  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  the  15th  ult.,  after  receiving  the  conso- 
lations of  Holy  Church.  The  Mother  Superior 
(name  not  given)  of  the  Convent  of  Notre  Dame, 
San  Francisco,  who  some  time  ago  died  a  most  edi- 
fying death,  after  a  lingering  illness.  LEO  J.  CAR- 
RON,  deceased  Nov.  20,  1882,  at  Bloom?dale,  Mo. 
Mrs.  ELLEN  FITZGERALD,  of  St  Louis,  whose  death 
occurred  Jan.  20th.  WILLIAM  HI-CUES,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  deceased  Feb.  28ih.  The  REV.  ROBERT 
KLKINEIDAM,  C.  SS.  R.,  who  departed  this  life  at  St 
Michael's  Church,  Baltimore,  on  Saturday,  March 
31st,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age  and  the  39th  of 
his  priesthood. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God  rest  in 
peace !  * 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C., 

Director  of  the  Confraternity, 
(Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Ind.) 
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All  communications  referring  to  the  Confraternity 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C.,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  This 
Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 

"We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!" 

REPORT    FOB    THE    WEEK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 

APRIL  THE  HTH. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions:  Recovery  of  health  for  2 
mothers  of  families  and  18  persons  ;  recovery  of 
mind  for  4  persons;  discovery  of  a  near  rela- 
tive; conversion  to  the  Faith  for  13  persons  and 
3  families;  return  to  the  Faith  for  1  family  and 
16  persons;  virtue  of  temperance  for  8  persons; 
spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for  4  persons;  for 
a  holy  death  for  one  person  ;  employment  for  4 
persons;  success  of  undertakings  for  3  persons; 
peace  and  good  will  for  1  congregation ;  thanks- 
giving for  favors  received  for  2  persons;  particu- 
lar intentions  for  3  families  and  a  number  of  per- 
sons; and  15  special  intentions. 

FAVORS   OBTAINED. 

A  devout  client  of  our  Blessed  Mother  in  Sing 
Sing,  N.  Y.,  writing  for  some  of  the  holy  Water 
of  Lourdes  for  an  afflicted  friend  says  :  "  I  return 
thanks  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  and  also  to  the  Asso- 
ciates for  their  prayers.  YOU  may  remember  that 

Mr. wrote  for  some  of  the  Water  of  Lourdes 

for  me  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  I  made  a 
novena  to  our  Blessed  Lady  of  Lourdes,  and  on 
the  tenth  day— the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany  of  our 
Lord— I  was  completely  restored  to  health." 

Another  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  writes  as  follows : 
"I  also  gave  some  of  the  Blessed  Water  to  a 
young  girl  that  suffered  much  from  headache,  and 
she  says  that  from  that  time  she  has  had  neither 
pain  nor  ache.  I  myself  have  begun  a  novena 
and  applied  the  blessed  Water  of  Lourdes  for  the 
cure  of  catarrh  in  the  head  ;  and,  although  not  yet 
cured,  I  have  experienced  very  great  relief,  for 
which  and  for  other  favors  from  the  same  source 
I  return  thanks  to  God  and  to  His  Immaculate 
Mother." 

In  a  sermon  delivered,  some  time  ago,  by  a 
Jesuit  Father  in  England,  to  a  crowded  congrega- 
tion, many  of  whom  were  Protestant*,  on  the  ex- 
istence of  the  supernatural  as  proved  by  the  mi- 
raculous events  of  the  present  day,  he  spoke  in  a 
special  manner  of  the  stupendous  miracles  worked 
at  the  Grotto  of  Lourdes,  showing  clearly  that  the 
spread  of  intidelity  was  owing  to  malice  or  igno- 
rance. With  the  cry  of  "Progress!"  in  their 
mouths,  the  victims  of  the  evil  one  shut  their  eyes 


to  the  light  of  truth  and  rush  blindly  on  to  de- 
struction. The  miracles  at  Lourdes  were  a  strik- 
ng  evidence  of  the  supernatural,  and  of  the  ex- 
stence  of  God.  These  miracles  could  not  be  ex- 
plained on  any  natural  grounds.  Men  who  bad 
seen  blind  for  forty  years  were  restored  to  sight 
by  washing  in  the  miraculous  waters  at  the  Grotto; 
ripples  and  palsied  persons  recovered  the  use  of 
their  limbs.  More  wonderful  than  the  cure  of 
bodily  infirmities  were  the  conversions  wrought 
there.  In  one  instance  a  skeptical  newi-paper  re- 
porter joined  a  troop  of  pilgrims  in  order  that  he 
might  the  more  understandingly  scoff  at  the  mat- 
ter, but  before  he  left  the  Grotto  he  became  a  be- 
liever and  a  penitent,  and  had  made  his  contest-ion. 
Unbelievers  had  entered,  and  came  forth  practical 
Catholics.  The  supernatural  was  the  more  clearly 
shown  in  the  fact  that  all  were  not  cured  or  con- 
verted, some  returning  with  their  maladies  and 
their  sins.  The  miracles  could  not  be  denied ; 
they  were  witnessed  by  hundreds,  by  thousands, 
and  with  their  existence  before  him  no  reasonable 
man  could  deny  that  they  were  miracles. 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  Miss  MARY  LOUISA  McDoKOUGH  went 
to  a  better  life  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  March  20ib,  in  the 
17th  year  of  her  age,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness;   Mrs.  ANNIE  O'MAHONEY,  who  died  in  New 
York,  March  19th,  at  the  age  of  21  years.    The 
following  persons   died  lately  in  Altoona,  Pa.: 
THOMAS  M.  HUGH;    Mrs.  MARY  BRIDGET  ROUKKB; 
Mrs.  LEE;  Mrs.  SARAH  DAVAR;  Mrs.  GEORGE  REF- 
FEL.  Mrs.  DEANS,  who  departed  this  life  in  England; 
Mrs.  CUNNINGHAM,  who  slept  in  the  Lord  March 
25th,  at  Roslindale,  Mass  ;  Mr.  WILLIAM  BRENNAN, 
who  died  suddenly  at  Castleton,  Ky.,  March  27th. ; 
OWEN  CAIN,  departed  this  life  Feb.  6th,  at  Boston, 
Mass.;  Mrs.  CATHARINE  and  Mrs.  BRIDGET  DOWD, 
who  died  some  time  ago,  in  Millbury,  Mass.    Mrs. 
BRIDGET  MITCHELL,  whose  death  happened  in  Ire- 
land ;  Mrs.  KATE  FLANAGAN,  deceased  March  2d,  and 
JAMES  KILLIAN,  March  25th,  at  Marengo,  Iowa; 
JOHANNES  BRAUN  went  to  his  reward  March  29th, 
in  Chillicothe,  0..  after  a  long  illness,  borne  with 
Christian  patience,  and  having  received  all  the 
consolations  of  our  holy  religion.    The  following 
persons  died  inGlendale,  Ind.:  DANIEL  McMcixm, 
Mi-.  MART  E.  CUSACK,  ELLKN  KELLET,  JOHN  BING- 
HAM,  CATHARINE  SINNOT,  ELIZABETH   KAVANAUGH 
JOHN  TREANOR,  Mrs.  SARAH   TEWKL,  and   SABINA 
BURISS;  Mrs!  MARY  COMMERFORD,  of  Minooka,  111., 
who  died  a  pious  death  April  8th. 
May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C., 

Director  of  the  Confraternity, 
(Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Ind.) 
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KBPORT    FOB   THB    WEEK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 

APRIL  THB  18xH. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  meml>ers  of  the  Confra- 
ternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the  fol- 
lowing petilions:  Recovery  of  health  for  33,  of 
sight  for  4,  and  of  hearing  for  2  persons  ;  conver- 
sion to  the  Faith  for  13  persons  ;  virtue  of  temper- 
ance for  2,  and  of  meekness*for  2  persons;  change 
of  life  for  5  families  ;  peace  and  concord  for  1  fam- 
ily and  4  persons  ;  religious  vocation  lor  3  persons; 
recovery  of  lost  property  for  1  person ;  vocation  in 
life  for  2  persons;  information  of  absent  relatives 
for  2  persons;  payment  of  debts  for  1,  success  of  an 
examination  for  1,  and  of  a  journey  for  1  person; 
success  in  studies  for  2,  and  in  business  for  4  per- 
sons ;  success  of  a  lawsuit  for  8  persons;  thanks- 
giving for  favors  received  for  3  persons;  particular 
intentions  for  25  persons;  11  special  intentions. 

FAVORS   OBTAINED. 

A  devout  client  of  our  Blessed  Mother,  writing 
from  New  York  State,  says :  "Rev.  dear  Father — 
About  a  year  ago  I  recommended  to  your  prayers 
a  young  Protestant  gentleman  who  seemed  in- 
clined towards  our  holy  religion.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  now  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that 
during  Holy  Week  he  was  received  into  the 
Church,  and  is  a  most  devout  Catholic.  His  con- 
version, I  feel  sure,  was  brought  about  through 
the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  for  her 
honor  I  make  it  known  to  the  Associates  of  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Im- 
ploring your  prayers  for  the  conversion  of , 

I  remain,  etc. 

The  foregoing  letter  is  one  of  many  of  a  similar 
kind  that  are  daily  received,  acknowledging  favors 
and  petitioning  for  the  prayers  of  the  Associates. 
This  should  encourage  all  to  a  more  fervent  reci- 
tation of  the  prayer  daily  offered  for  these  and 
similar  intentions.  Conversions  and  cures  in  an- 
swer to  prayer  and  by  the  use  of  the  Holy  Water 
of  Lourdes  are  not  confined  solely  to  the  Grotto 
oh  the  banks  of  the  Gave,  in  France  ;  they  are 
of  almost  daily  occurrence  among  ourselves,  and 
should  inspire  us  with  faith,  and  strengthen  our 
hope. 

Another  correspondent,  from  Texas,  writes  to 
say  that  "a  gentleman  recommended  some  months 
ago  has  changed  his  ways  and  has  become  a  prac- 
tical Catholic."  This  correspondent  also  atks  the 
prayers  of  the  Associates  for  a  waywaid  son  and 
the  cure  of  two  invalid  ladies  for  whom  medical 
science  can  find  no  relief. 


OBITUABT. 

We  commend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity:  Mr.  BIMOM 
S.  ZAHM,  who  recently  died  at  Huntington,  Ind., 
after  a  long  and  lingering  illness,  borne  with 
edifying  patience  and  Christian  fortitude.  Mr. 
ZAHM— a  brother  of  Rev  Father  Zahm,  C.  8  C.,— 
spent  some  years  at  the  Novitiate  at  Notre  Dame, 
with  the  view  of  preparing  himself  for  the  priest- 
hood, but  was  obliged  to  discontinue  bis  studies 
on  account  of  ill  health.  He  died,  as  he  bad  lived, 
a  true  soldier  of  the  Cross,— expiring  calmly  and 
peacefully,  fortified  and  consoled  with  t-he  Sacra- 
ments of  Holy  Church.  Mrs.  MART  MCLCAIR,  who 
closed  an  edifying  life  by  a  holy  and  peaceful 
death  March  l*t,  after  receiving  all  the  consola- 
tions of  religion.  MARTINA  and  CLARA  BARNA- 
CLE, Altoona,  Pa.,  deceased  some  time  ago.  Mr. 
JOHN  HTDE  (deceased  December,  1882),  RICHARD 
ARMSTRONG  (January,  1883),  and  JAMES  HcoAN.all 
of  Maiden,  Mass.  Miss- MART  FALLON,  a  devout 
Child  of  Mary,  who  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord  October 
12,  Ifc82,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  Dr.  HENRY  C.  SIMMS, 
whose  sudden  but  not  unprovided  death  took 
place  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  last  February.  Mr. 
TUUMAS  HANLON,  a  model  of  every  Christian  vir- 
tue, who  died  peacefully,  at  South  Boston,  Mass., 
April  1st,  after  receiving  all  the  consolations  of 
Holy  Church.  MARGARET  TTRRKLL,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
deceased  February  2d.  Mr.  MICHAEL  DONNELAN, 
of  Tuam,  Ireland,  who  went  to  receive  the  reward 
of  a  well-spent  life,  fortified  by  the  last  Sacra- 
ments. Mr.  DANIEL  D.  GOCGU,  who  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  on  the  6th  inst,  after  receiving  the 
consolations  of  Holy  Church.  Mrs.  MART  STOEES, 
of  Walling  Ford,  Conn.,  whose  happy  death  took 
place  last  February.  Mr.  JAMES  REILLKT,  of  Co. 
Leitrim,  Ireland,  who  departed  this  life  February 
16th.  Mr.  PATRICK  MILLAR,  who  died  a  most  edi- 
fying death  in  Ballymony,  Co.  Antrim,  Ireland, 
February  Gth.  Jons  O'RouREK  (deceased  October, 
Ifr82,)  and  Mrs.  MARGARET  O'RouREB  (November, 
1882),  both  of  Boston,  Mass.  Mrs.  BRADT,  whose 
pious  death  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  April  5th. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  I 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C.,  Director. 


For  Our  Lady's  Dome. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Murphy,  $2.50;  Mr.  John  Mulli- 
gan, $5;  Mrs.  Cobbey,  f»0  cts.;  A  Subscriber  of 
THE  "AvK  MARIA,"  New  York.  $1 ;  A  Friend,  60 
cts.;  Mrs.  H.  Peetsch,  $1;  M.  M.  Walsh,  $1  ;  Ber- 
nardino Meyer.  $1;  Mrs.  Thomas  Kane,  $1;  Mrs. 
E.  Vaughan,  50  cts.;  A  Child  of  Mary,  $2;  Mrs. 
M.  McNally,  50  cts;  Emma  Roland",  $1;  Eliza 
Kenney,  $1. 
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AVE  MARIA. 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Oar  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  I  " 


HBPORT    FOB   THB    WKBK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 

APRIL  THB  25TH. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confra- 
ternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the  fol- 
lowing petitions :  Recovery  of  health  for  24,  of 
sight  for  2,  and  of  mind  for  2  persons  ;  conversion 
to  the  Faith  for  10  persons  and  2  families;  peace 
and  concord  for  several  families;  change  of  lite  for 
7,  and  employment  for  6  persons;  happy  death  for 

1  family  and  15  persons  ;  virtue  of  temperance  for 
9  persons;  success  in  business  for  G,  and  payment 
of  debts  for  3  persons;  spiritual  graces  for  6  per- 
sons, and  spiritual  and  temporal   favors  for  7 ; 
thanksgiving  for  favors  received  for  5,  and  perse- 
verance for  11  persons;  particular  intentions  for 

2  families;  21  special  intentions. 

FAVORS  OBTAINED. 

A  devout  member  of  the  Confraternity,  writing 
from  Philadelphia,  says:  "  I  write  you  these  few 
lines  to  ask  the  Confraternity  to  unite  with  me  in 
thanking  our  Blessed  Mother  for  a  favor  1  have 
just  received  through  her  intercession.  For  some 
time,  lately,  I  had  such  terrible  pains  in  one  of 
my  limbs  that  1  could  hardly  stand  upon  it,  and 
being  a  child's  nurse  I  had  to  walk  a  great  deal, 
which  caused  me  intense  suffering.  I  scarcely 
knew  what  to  do,  when  all  at  once  I  remembered 
having  some  of  the  holy  water  from  Lourdes.  I 
commenced  a  novena,  as  best  I  could,  using  at  the 
same  time  some  of  the  holy  water,  and  begging 
the  Blessed  Virgin  to  obtain  me  relief.  To  day  is 
the  last  day  of  the  novena,  and  I  feel  thankful  to 
God  and  to  His  Blessed  Mother  for  the  favor 
vouchsafed  me.  Although  1  can  hardly  say,  as 
yet,  that  I  am  entirely  cured,  I  feel  a  great  deal 
better— in  fact,  I  have  scarcely  any  pain  at  all.  I 
am  very  thankful  to  God  and  to  our  Blessed  Lady." 

It  would  seem  incredible  that  those  who  seek 
relief  through  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin and  the  use  of  the  Water  of  Lourdes  should 
expect  such  favors  gratuitously,  as  it  were,  with- 
out any  effort  on  their  own  part ;  and  yet  we  are 
informed  that  this  is  not  seldom  the  case.  The 
water  of  Lourdes  is  given  the  relatives  or  friends 
of  the  afflicted  with  the  understanding,  and  often 
with  the  promise,  that  a  novena,  or  nine  days' 
prayer,  generally  terminated  by  Holy  Commun- 
ion, should  be  made  ;  but  np  prayers  are  said,  or 
the  novena  is  begun  and  not  finished.  The  Water 
of  Lourdes  is  u^ed, — and  that  is  all.  Surely  such 
people  should  expect  no  favor,  particularly  if  they 
be  well-instructed  Catholics  and  give  way  to  this 
slothfulness.  Instances  there  have  been,  and 


many,  in  which  cures  have  been  vouchsafed  to 
non-Catholics,  and  sometimes  even  to  Catholics, 
without  prayer,  but  tbe>e  are  exceptional  cases, 
and  should  be  regarded  as  such.  The  water  of 
Lourdes  is  not  a  medicine  pure  and  simple,  pos- 
seting natural  properties  which  of  themselves 
might  aid  the  sick.  It  is  nothing  of  this  kind. 
As  a  rule,  its  beneficial  effects  are  shown  in  cases 
where  all  human  aid  is  unavailable,  where  the 
best  medical  prescriptions  have  failed  to  effect  a 
cure,  and  the  patient  is  left  to  die  or  carry  to  the 
end  the  burden  of  infirmity.  This  of  itself  should 
convince  t  he  s-  kept  ical  and  the  sloth  ful  that  the  won- 
derful effects  of  the  water  of  Lourdes  are  super- 
natural, and  should  be  sought  in  a  supernatural 
way,  by  supernatural  means.  We  are  told  that 
to  obtain  anything  from  Heaven  it  is  necessary 
only  to  ask  for  it,— "Ask,  and  you  shall  receive," 
says  our  Divine  Saviour,  and  this  simple  a-king  is 
prayer,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Too 
many  confuse  the  idea  of  prayer  with  long  and 
tedious  formulas  of  devotion,  read  out  of  prayer- 
books  ;  these  are  good,  but  not  necessary.  Prayer 
is  simply  the  elevation  of  the  heart  to  God,  with 
an  humble  confession  of  our  weakness  and  a  peti- 
tion for  what  we  need,  and  surely  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  such  an  act  of  prayer  once  a  day  for 
nine  days  from  those  who  expect  divine  favors. 
It  behooves  Catholics  especially  to  cast  off  the 
spirit  of  slothfulness,  and  treat  sacred  things  with 
a  proper  degree  of  respect 

OBITUART, 

We  commend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity  :  MARY  FRAN- 
CM  WILT,  who  died  in  St.  Augustine,  Pa,  April 
8th,  fortified  by  the  last  Sacraments.  Mrs.  MARY 
McFADDEN,  deceased  at  Philadelphia,  April  9th, 
after  receiving  all  the  consolations  of  Religion. 
Mrs.  O'CoNNKLL,  who  died  a  happy  death  at  Holy 
Cross,  Iowa.  Miss  LIBBIE  HUNT,  whose  saintly 
death  occurred  at  Indianapolis,  April  13th,  in  the 
18th  year  of  her  age.  Mrs.  MARGARET  HART,  who 
departed  this  life  April  IGth,  at  Montgomery,  Ind. 
Miss  JENNIE  CON  WAY,  deceased  some  months  ago, 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.  LAWRENCE  F.  EGAN,  who 
died  in  Peoria,  I1L  April  18th.  PATRICK  CAREY, 
of  Lagro,  Ind.,  deceased  April  17th.  Miss  R.  VB- 
LAfco,  who  went  to  her  reward  April  18th,  at  St 
Catharine's  Normal  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md. 
MARY  EGAN,  who  departed  this  life  at  Co.  Long- 
ford, Ireland.  JOHN  RODGKRS,  who  died  in  Ireland, 
in  1880.  Mr.  MICHAEL  KANE,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
who  died  happily  on  the  16th  inst  The  deceased 
was  a  life-subscriber  to  THE  "Avg  MARIA."  Miss 
LOUISE  ROBINSON,  who  departed  this  life  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  on  the  16th  inst  Mrs.  BOWRY, 
Brooklyn,  who  died  on  the  19th  inst 

May  they  rest  in  peace  I 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C., 


.-1 
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THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 


We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  ! 


KSPOKT    FOR    THB    WEEK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 

MAT   THE  -i'. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions :  Recovery  of  health  for  26, 
of  mind  for  6,  and  of  hearing  for  3  persons  ;  re- 
covery of  sight  for  one  person  ;  conversion  to  the 
Faith  for  5 ;  return  to  the  Faith  for  28  persons  ; 
virtue  of  temperance  for  6  persons  ;  success  in  stud- 
ies for  2  persons  ;  success  in  business  for  2  fami- 
lies and  5  persons  ;  special  graces  for  3  persons ; 
spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for  18  families  and 
11  persons  ;  perseverance  for  1  one  person  ;  suc- 
cess of  a  novena  for  2  persons  ;  employment  for  3 
persons  ;  payment  of  debts  for  1  person  ;  sale  of 
property  for  1  family  ;  success  of  a  law  suit ;  happy 
death  for  3  persons  ;  peace  and  concord  for  1  con- 
gregation and  2  persons ;  27  particular  intentions. 

FAVORS   OBTAINED. 

An  Associate  writes  as  follows :  "  Rev.  Father — 
It  is  with  feelings  of  deepest  gratitude  I  send  the 
following  account  of  a  favor  obtained,  hoping  that 
your  pious  readers  and  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity will  join  in  returning  thanks  to  God 
and  to  our  Blessed  Mother.  My  husband  was  for 
eight  years  afflicted  with  a  very  painful  cutameous 
disease,  during  which  time  he  consulted  about  nine 
physicians,  none  of  whom  could  afford  him  any 
relief.  Finding  him  very  despondent,  I  procured 
some  of  the  holy  water  of  Lourdes  and  with  my 
little  children  commenced  a  novena.  My  husband 
refused  to  join  in  the  prayers,  but  I  begged  him 
at  least  to  take  a  few  drops  of  the  holy  water, 
which  he  did,  and  on  the  third  day  he  was  per- 
fectly cured.  I  now  earnestly  ask  the  prayers  of 
the  Associates  that  he  may  be  granted  the  grace 
of  approaching  the  Sacraments." 

An  Associate  in  Minnesota  says  :  "  Rev.  Father 
— In  every  instance  in  which  I  have  written  to 
ask  the  prayers  of  the  Association  they  have  been 
heard  and  the  petitions  granted.  The  woman 
who  was  insane  has  entirely  recovered,  and  her 
people  entertain  the  hope  that  she  will  not  be 
troubled  any  more.  She  would  not  take  any 
medicine,  and  about  three  days  after  I  wrote  to 
you  to  solicit  the  prayers  of  the  Associates  she  be- 
gan to  grow  better.  She  became  quiet  and  con- 
tinued to  improve,  until  now  they  think  she  is  as 
well  as  ever  she  was.  The  other  two  persons  are 
much  improved,  and  the  third  one  seems  to  be 
getting  better.  .  .  .  There  is  another  case  here 
that  I  would  like  to  have  recommended  to  the 


prayers  of  the  Associates,  that  of  an  aged  person, 
a  most  respectable  member  of  society,  who  calls 
himself  a  Catholic,  but  who,  unfortunately  for 
himself,  does  not  attend  the  essential  duties  re- 
quired of  Catholic*,  although  in  all  other  respects 
good,  kind,  and  charitable.  If  it  can  be  so  ar- 
ranged, please  have  him  enrolled,  and  I  will  say 
the  prayers  and  perform  any  exercises  that  may 
be  required  of  him.  I  would  gladly  do  anything 
to  obtain  the  divine  assistance  for  him."  {Such 
prayers  and  exercises  are  good  and  praiseworty, 
and  will  undoubtedly  bring  their  reward,  but  a 
a  person  can  be  enrolled  without  placing  him 
under  any  obligation  to  say  the  prayers  that  are 
recommended. — DIRECTOR  OF  THE  CONFRATERNITY.  | 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  SISTER  MART  EDWARD  (Haffey),  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  who 
quietly  expired  on  the  morning  of  May  1st,  forti- 
fied by  the  last  Sacraments.  SISTER  M.  CALASANC- 
TIUS,  who  departed  this  life  at  the  Mother- House, 
Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  March  31st.  Mrs.  PATRICK 
MULLIGAN,  who  died  a  pious  death,  near  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  April  26th.  Mrs.  DUNN,  of  Chicago, 
deceased  some  time  ago.  SISTER  M.  MICHAELA, 
who  peacefully  slept  in  the  Lord  at  St  Mary's 
Convemt,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  16th.  Mrs.  SLATER, 
a  life-subscriber  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  who  went  to 
her  reward,  in  Baltimore,  March  25.  Mrs.  BOURY, 
departed  this  life,  April  19th,  in  Brooklyn.  Mrs. 
W.  NEY,  who  died,  April  10th,  in  Fort  Wayne. 
Mrs.  ELLEN  DUFFY,  deceased  at  Mount  Carbon,  Pa., 
April  22d,  at  the  age  of  72  years.  MART  ANNE 
HEALEY,  who  departed  this  life,  February  28th,  at 
Ashton,  R.  I.  FRANK  B.  BRUMMER,  who  tlept  in 
the  Lord,  February  18th,  at  Evansville,  Ind. 
EDWARD  DOUGHERTY,  who  died  last  August,  in 
Philadelphia.  CHARLES  B.  DEVER,  who  died  sud- 
denly, November  llth,  1882,  in  South  Boston,  at 
the  age  of  19  years.  In  the  same  place,  PATRICK 
MCDONALD.  Mrs.  MAURICE  BUTHMER,  who  departed 
this  life  at  Somerville,  Mass.  Miss  KATE  COLBMAN, 
deceased  March  18th  ;  MARTIN  A.  SHEEHAN,  de- 
ceased April  3d,  Ib80;  MARY  A.  SHEEHAN,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1880.— all  of  Maiden,  Mass.  Rev.  PHILIP 
SHERIDAN,  who  went  to  his  reward,  March  28th, 
Chester,  Conn.  Rev.  DR.  CARM-IDY,  who  departed 
this  life  April^23d,  at  New  Britain,  Conn.  Mrs. 
JOSEPHINE  JV|.  ZIEGLER,  who  departed  this  life  at 
St  Genevieve,  Mo.,  on  April  13th.  Mr.  THOMAS 
KEENAN,  of»  Lindsay,  Ont,  who  departed  this  life 
on  the  evening  of  the  29th  nit.  The  deceased  was 
a  patriarch  in  age  and  virtues,  and  had  numerous 
friends  throughout  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
who  will  sincerely  mourn  his  demise. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God  rest  in 
! 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C., 

Director  of  the  Confraternity, 
(Notre  Dame  P.  0..  Ind.) 
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THK   AVK   MARIA 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 


"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 


UKPORT    FOR    THB    WKKK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 
MAT  9rn. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Recovery  of  health  for  16  per- 
sons in  particular,  and  several  others  ;  conversion 
to  the  faith  for  15,  return  to  the  faith  for  1<!  per- 
sons ;  spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for  1  person  ; 
removal  of  obstacles  to  a  religious  vocation  for  1 
person  ;  thanksgiving  for  favors  received  for  4 
pei-sons  ;  grace  of  vocation  for  3  persons  ;  peace 
and  concord  for  4  families  and  2  persons  ;  success 
of  an  undertaking  and  of  business  for  5  persons  ; 
successful  >ale  of  property  for  3  persons ;  em- 
ployment for  2  families  and  3  persons  ;  success  of 
a  retreat  in  a  penitentiary  ;  success  of  a  novena  ; 
payment  of  debts  for  1  family  and  1  person  ;  re- 
covery of  a  near  relative  ;  happy  death  for  3  per- 
sons ;  change  of  life  for  several  persons ;  special 
graces  for  1  person  in  particular,  and  several 
others  ;  virtue  of  temperance  for  5  persons  ;  par- 
ticular intentions  for  2  communities,  10  per- 
sons, etc. 

FAVORS   OBTAINED. 

A  xealous  and  devoted  member  of  the  Confra- 
ternity in  Mississippi  says  :  "  I  write  to  acknowl- 
edge a  favor  received  through  the  Holy  Water  of 
Lourdes  and  to  ask  the  prayers  of  the  Associates 
for  the  following  petitions.  .  .  .  My  mother,  who 
is  quite  old,  was  taken  sick,  last  September,  with 
a  slow  fever.  She  had  the  best  medical  aid,  yet 
was  day  by  day  getting  weaker,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent to  all  who  saw  her  that  she  could  not  live 
much  longer.  In  fact,  the  physician  told  me  to 
send  for  the  priest  at  once.  She  had  been  a  great 
sutferer  from  rheumatism  for  fifteen  years.  She 
was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  but  as  our 
r  happened  to  be  several  hundred  miles 
away  at  the  time,  I  wrote  to  you  for  some  of  the 
Water  of  Lourdes.  This  was  in  November.  We 
received  the  holy  water,  and  at  once  began  a  no- 
vena.  A  week  afterward  my  mother  was  up,  and 
her  health  -in<v  has  been  very  much  improved. 
For  all  which  I  beg  to  offer  thanks." 

Anotlit'.r  member  writes  as  follows:  "On  the 
13th  of  last  Novfinli'T  1  wrote  to  you,  asking  th« 
I'r.tvtTs  of  tho  Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  to  obtain  the  virtue  of  temperance  for 
my  In-other,  and  1  am  now  very  happy  to  say  that 

IT  man.    At-oiit  thi-'J"»th 
In-  n-turnril  :<•  his  family,  an-1  after  a  few 


days1  ailment  was  able  to  go  to  work  at  his  trade. 
He  has  now  a  shop  of  his  own,  and  is  doing  well. 
Words  cannot  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Im- 
maculate Mother  of  God  for  this  great  favor  to 
one  who  has  for  so  long  a  time  been  intemperate 
and  al*o  neglectful  of  his  religions  duties.  I  must 
now  plead  still  further  for  him,  and  ask  the  con* 
version  of  himself  and  his  family  to  the  True 
Faith.  My  brother  had  been  a  Catholic,  but  owing 
to  a  mixed  marriage  he  fell  off  from  the  practice 
of  his  religious  duties.  I  ask  prayers  of  thanks- 
giving from  the  Confraternity  for  the  favor  al- 
ready received,  and  as  a  slight  token  of  acknowl- 
edgment I  would  like  to  have  placed  in  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  at  Notre 
Dame,  a  picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart, — if  you  have 
no  objections,  and  will  receive  it." 

The  thought  that  actuates  our  correspondent  is 
a  most  pious  one,  inasmuch  as  testimonials  of  this 
kind  help  to  enliven  the  faith  of  others,  and  will 
probably  continue  to  do  so  for  years  to  come — 
when  the  present  and  future  generations  have 
gone  to  their  final  resting-place.  These  testimo- 
nials, or  ex-voto,  need  not  be  costly ;  any  simple 
record  of  the  fact  will  do. 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity :  Mr.  JOHN  KELLY,  who  died  suddenly 
at  Elgin,  111.,  April  27th.  Miss  MART  HARRING- 
TON, who  breathed  her  last,  April  7th,  at  Newport, 
R.  I.  MOTHER  MART  DBS  ANGES  (Porcher),  who 
departed  this  life  in  the  Convent  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, Louisville,  Ky.,  after  having  received  all  the 
consolations  of  our  holy  religion,  in  the  65th  year 
of  her  age  and  the  45th  of  her  religious  profession. 
Mrs.  MARGARET  HURLEY,  who  slept  in  the  Lord 
February  7th,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Mrs. 
JAMES  HART,  who  went  to  her  reward  at  Mont- 
gomery Station,  Ind.,  April  llth,  fortified  by  the 
Sacraments  of  the  Church.  Mrs.  MARGARET  MAR- 
LOW,  who  slept  in  the  Lord  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  con- 
soled with  all  the  blessings  of  our  holy  faith.  Mr. 
JOHN  O'CALLAGHAN,  who  departed  this  life  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  April  7th.  Mrs.  SUSAN  RYAN,  who 
went  to  her  reward  in  Philadelphia  some  weeks 
ago.  Mrs.  CATHARINE  McCABB,  who  breathed  her 
last  April  7th.  Mrs.  WRIGHT,  deceased  some  time 
ago,  at  St.  Bridget's  Asylum,  Quebec.  Mrs.  Buoor, 
who,  after  a  long  illness,  borne  with  Christian  for- 
titude, calmly  expired,  fortified  by  the  Sacraments 
of  the  Church.  Mr-.  .\N-\A  MAHAFY.  who  died  a 
happy  death  April  13th,  in  Philadelphia. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God  rest  in 
peace  ! 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  8.  CM 

IHrtvtor  of  th<>  Confraternity, 
(Notre  Damp  P.M..  In.l.) 
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THE  AVE  MARIA 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lonrdes). 


I//  communications  referring  to  the  Confraternity 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  5.  C.,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  This 
Bulletin  in  entirely  under  his  direction. 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 


KKI-OKT    KOK    THK    WEEK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 
MAY  THE  16rn. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions :  Recovery  of  health  for  57  per- 
sons, and  of  mind  for  2;  conversion  to  the  Faith 
for  5,  and  change  of  life  for  22  persons;  success  in 
business  for  1  family  and  3  persons;  employment 
for  2  persons,  and  virtue  of  temperance  for  3;  pay- 
ment of  debts  for  1  family  and  1  person ;  building 
of  a  church ;  spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for  7 
persons,  and  safe  journey  for  2;  success  of  a  law- 
suit for  1  person ;  peace  and  concord  for  1  family ; 
happy  death  for  3  persons;  special  graces  for  1 
community  and  6  persons;  sale  of  property  for  1 
person ;  particular  intentions  for  1  family ;  thanjcs- 
giving  for  favors  received  for  1  person;  54  special 
intentions. 

FAVORS   OBTAINED. 

A  zealous  member  of  the  Association,  who  in 
the  absence  of  a  priest  in  the  section  of  North 
Carolina  in  which  she  lives  is  doing  missionary 
work  in  the  Master's  vineyard,  writes  as  follows  : 
"  There  is  a  great  demand  here  for  the  holy  water 
of  Lourdes,  owing  to  the  accounts  I  have  given  of 
its  wonderful  powers,  and  I  would  be  most  grate- 
ful if  you  could  let  me  have  several  vials  of  it— 
not  only  for  use  in  physical  cures  by  those  who 
have  faith  in  its  etlicacy,  but  also  that  it  may  have 
spiritual  effect.  For  some  time  I  felt  discouraged 
here  amidst  poverty  and  vice,  but  the  surprising 
change  that  has  of  late  taken  place  among  the 
people,  owing  partly  to  the  distribution  of  mirac- 
ulous medals,  etc.,  has  given  me  fresh  encourage- 
in  "nt.  Though  we  have  not  yet  had  Mass  this 
sprint:  i  nor  >in<-e  November  last)  the  new  Catholics 
keep  up  the  spirit  of  devotion,  and  non-Catholics 
are  paying  great  attention  to  the  perusal  of  books 
of  instruction.  I  believe  before  two  years  thi> 
part  of  North  Carolina  will  be  entirely  Catholic. 
I  will  shortly  ^rive  you  some  account  of  the  doings 
here,  and  the  miraculous  cures  already  effected. 
We  sutler  tor  ;t  want  of  priests,  owin^  in  a  DM 
ure  to  the  great  poverty  and  the  lack  of 
-upport  ;  but  I  believe  better  days  are  in  store  for 
u>,  mid  instead  of  the  large  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina having  only  six  rliur<-ht>  and  about,  the  same 
number  of  priest*  she  will  ere  long  number  them 


by  hundreds.  The  people,  though  steeped  in  ig- 
norance, and  consequently  in  vice,  are  naturally 
tractable,  and  therefore  liable  to  religious  impres- 
sions. Their  ignorance  and  prejudice  alone  have 
prevented  them  from  seeking  the  truth.  I  find 
great  pleasure  in  instructing  the  few  who  desire 
it.  We  have  some  powerful  enemies  here,  but 
with  God's  help  they  will  in  time  lose  their  bitter 
rancor,  and  perhaps  themselves,  like  Saul  of  old, 
be  enlightened  and  enter  the  Church  they  now 
take  delight  in  persecuting..  Excuse  great  hurry. 
I  hope  to  send  this  by  a  trusty  hand  immediately 
to  —  — ,  thirteen  miles  distant,  where  we  mail 
our  letters." 

The  closing  sentence  which  at  first  may  seem 
irrelevant  to  our  object,  I  have  purposely  al- 
lowed to  remain,  for  the  edification  and  encour- 
agement of  others  who  imagine  they  labor  under 
difficulties  too  great  to  be  overcome.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  will,  I  fear,  be  a  reproach  to  many  a 
favored  but  indolent  Associate  who  has  opportu- 
nities of  doing  much  for  the  salvation  of  souls  but 
allows  them  to  pass  without  an  effort. 

Another  correspondent  writes  as  follows :  "  We 
return  thanks  to  our  Divine  Lord  and  His  Blessed 
Mother  for  several  favors  obtained  in  our  family 
through  the  use  of  the  holy  water  of  Lourdes  and 
the  cement  from  Knock." 

Another,  writing  from  New  Hampshire,  gives 
testimony  of  the  cure  of  a  child  by  the  application 
of  the  holy  water  of  Lourdes. 

OBITUARY. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recom- 
mended to  the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the 
Confraternity  :  JOHN  McEvoY,  who  died  some  time 
ago  at  Nesquehoning,  Pa.  MICHAEL  RAINY,  of 
Enfield,  111.,  who  died  a  happy  death  on  the  4th  of 
March;  Mrs.  MARY  MAHBR,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
whose  happy  decease  occurred  April  the  25th ;  Mrs. 
CATHARINE  KEATING,  May  the  4th,  and  Mrs.  BOHEN, 
lately  deceased,— all  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Miss 
JOSEPHINE  O'NEILL,  who  died  April  the  23d,  at 
San  Francisco.  Mr.  JOHN  McVAY,  deceased  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  May  the  3d.  Mrs.  SARAH  MEETRY,  who 
slept  peacefully  in  our  Loni  April  the  29th,  at 
South  Boston,  Mass ,  after  receiving  all  the  con- 
solations of  our  holy  religion.  Mr.  JAMES  FARRBLL, 
deceased  April  the  3d,  and  Mrs.  ANN  FARRELL, 
March  the  6th,  both  of  Waterbury,  Conn.  Mr.  J.  C. 
O'BRIEN,  who  went  to  his  reward  May  the  2d,  at 
Montgomery,  Ind.,  fortified  by  the  last  Sacraments. 
Mi>.  TERESA  OSTRANDEU,  of  San  ,,,,  who 

died  a  pious  and  edifying  death  April  the  8th. 
BBRNAKC  I  In. UK.-,  M  r>.  K..-K  Id  Ki  v,  and  several 
persons  whose  names  have  not  been  given. 
they  rest  in  peace  I 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C., 
Director  of  the  Conf 
(Notre  Dame 
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"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 

REPORT    FOR    THK    WEEK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 

MAT  THE  23D. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions :  Recovery  of  health  for  1  fam- 
ily and  30  persons  ;  recovery  of  sight  for  1,  and  of 
mind  for  2  persons  ;  information  of  an  absent 
friend  ;  peace  of  mind  for  2  persons ;  conversion 
to  the  Faith  for  7,  and  change  of  life  for  16  per- 
sons ;  spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for  3  families 
and  5  persons  ;  employment  for  7  persons,  and  vir- 
tue of  temperance  for  1 ;  payment  of  debts  for  1 
family  and  1  person  ;  sale  of  property  for  1  person ; 
religious  vocation  for  3  persons  ;  success  in  busi- 
ness for  1  family ;  perseverance  for  1  person ; 
special  graces  for  8  persons ;  thanksgiving  for  fa- 
vors received  for  1  family  and  1  person  ;  particu- 
lar intentions  for  1  family  and  9  persons  ;  and  9 
other  special  intentions. 

FAVORS  OBTAINED. 

A  devout  client  of  our  Blessed  Mother,  in  Il- 
linois, writes  to  acknowledge  the  following  fa. 
vors :  "  My  husband  came  in  from  the  field  very 
sick,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  seemed  to  be  in  a 
critical  condition.  One  night  he  had  nearly  lost 
the  use  of  his  speech  ;  he  feared  he  would  not  live 
till  morning,  and  had  me  send  for  the  priest.  I 
gave  my  husband  a  few  drops  of  the  blessed  Wa- 
ter of  Lourdes,  which  I  happened  to  have,  and  he 
was  immediately  relieved.  My  eyesight  had  been 
getting  weak  for  many  years,  and  I  resolved  to 
try  the  Water  of  Lourdes.  The  prayers  for  a 
Novena  are  not  in  my  prayer-book,  so  I  said  a 
'Hail  Mary'  every  day  for  nine  days,  after  my 
prayers,  and  offered  my  Holy  Communion  in 
honor  of  our  Divine  Lord  and  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary  for  this  intention.  I  also  made 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross  on  my  eyes  with  the  Blessed 
Water.  Thanks  be  to  God  and  His  Ever-Blessed 
Mother,  my  sight  is  very  much  improved.  I 
would  solicit  the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity  in 
thanksgiving  for  the  great  favors  vouchsafed  us, 
poor  sinners.  I  should  like  very  much  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Confraternity." 

A  "  Child  of  Mary,"  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
says :  "  I  write  to  inform  you  of  a  cure  I  received 
through  the  powerful  intercession  of  our  dear 
Mother  Mary.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  entirely 
cured  yet,  but  after  using  the  Holy  Water  of 
Lourdes  I  experienced  great  relief,  thanks  be  to 
God  and  His  Blessed  Mother.  I  promised  our 
Blessed  Mother  that  if  I  obtained  any  relief  I 
would  write  and  tell  you  of  it. 


0  spotless  Maid,  whose  virtues  shin-- 

With  brightest  purity! 
Kiich  action  of  our  lives  refine, 

And  make  us  pure  like  thee. 

Preserve  our  lives  unstained  with  ill, 

In  this  infectious  way; 
That  Heaven  alone  our  souls  may  fill, 
With  joys  that  ne'er  decay. 

A  "CHILD  OK  MAKV." 
OBITUARY. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recom- 
mended to  the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the 
Confraternity :  Mrs.  O'KEEFFE,  who  slept  in  the 
Lord,  lately,  at  Hartford,  Conn.  Mr.  DOILEY,  who 
departed  this  life,  May  9th,  at  Homesville,  N.  Y. 
PETER  CUNNINGHAM,  who  died  a  few  days  ago,  at 
Potter  Co.,  Pa.  Mrs.  ELIZA  GAYNOR,  of  West 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  who  peacefully  expired  in  Holy  Week, 
fortified  by  the  last  Sacraments.  She  was  a  most 
exemplary  and  charitable  lady.  Mrs.  ANNIE  Duo- 
GAN,  who  departed  this  life  in  Charleston,  S.  C., 
July  17th,  1882.  FRANCIS  CARROLL,  who  died  last 
December,  at  Peoria,  111.  BRIDGET  FINNERTY,  who 
breathed  her  last,  in  South  Chicago,  May  10th. 
Mrs.  CATHARINE  HARRINGTON,  who  departed  this 
life  lately  in  Fedamore,  County  Limerick,  Ireland. 
CATHARINE  MAY,  and  MARY  O'NEIL,  both  deceased 
at  Milbury,  Mass.  Mr.  SWEENEY,  deceased  July 
27th,  1881,  at  Waverly,  111.  Mrs.  ELIZA  DOYEE, 
who  breathed  her  last  May  11 ;  Mrs.  MAY  DOHERTY, 
and  EDWARD  DONAHOB,  recently  deceased, — all  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.  SISTER  M.  JOSEPH  (McCar- 
thy), who  went  to  her  reward  Feb.  20th,  at  Holy 
Cross  Convent  of  Mercy,  Kilkenny,  Ireland.  Mrs. 
ELLEN  SULLIVAN,  who  slept  in  the  Lord,  at  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  March  10th.  Mrs.  ELLEN  GALLAGHER, 
who  departed  this  life  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  May 
12th.  Mrs.  SCHUMAKER,  who  died  peacefully  lately, 
at Evansville, Ind.  Mr. FREDERICK  McG LYNN, whose 
happy  death  occurred  May  12th,  at  Ft.  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.  BRIDGET  COLL,  who  went  to  her  reward  April 
9th,  at  Butler,  Pa.  Mrs.  CATHARINE  McCABE  and 
Mrs.  WRIGHT,  who  died  lately— both  of  Brooklyn. 
And  7  persons  whose  names  were  not  given. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C.,  Director. 


For  Our  Lady's  Dome 

A  Friend,  50  cts. ;  Mr.  Michael  Ryan,  $1 ;  Mr. 
Daniel  Moynihan,  $5  ;  A  Friend,  $1 ;  Mrs.  John 
Hoffman,  $5 ;  Two  Children  of  Mary,  $1 ;  Rev. 
M.  F.  Martin,  $50  ;  James  Cummings,  $10  ;  Henry 
Meibuescher,  $1 ;  Mrs.  J.  Prendergast,  $2 ;  Mrs. 
Mary  Nolan,  $1 ;  Anne  Smith,  $5  ;  Mrs.  Curran, 
$1  ;  Mrs.  Ellen  Laughlin,  $1 ;  Master  Kranse,  $5  ; 
John  Magiiligan,  $5 ;  Mary  T.  Killian,  $1 ;  Sarah 
Monahan.  $1 ;  B.  Ruddy,  $1  ;  Peter  foille'y,  $3 ; 
William  Burke,  $5  ;  Thomas  Coady,  $5. 
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Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lonrdes). 


We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 


REPORT    FOR    THE    WEEK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 
MAT  THE  30rH. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions :  Recovery  of  health  for  23  par- 
ticular persons,  and  several  others;  conversion  to 
the  Faith  for  6  families  and  13  persons ;  change 
of  life  for  1  familiy  and  14  persons ;  recovery  of 
sight  for  1  person  ;  perseverance  for  19  persons ; 
payment  of  debts  for  11  persons  and  2  families ; 
success  in  business  for  4  persons ;  spiritual  and 
temporal  favors  for  8  families  and  21  persons; 
situations  for  2  persons,  and  peace  and  concord  for 
2;  virtue  of  temperance  for  1  family  and  5  per- 
sons ;  success  of  a  novena  for  1  person ;  happy  death 
for  6  persons;  religious  vocation  for  9  persons; 
special  graces  for  13  persons;  thanksgiving  for  fa- 
vors received  for  8  persons;  the  particular  inten- 
tions of  1  community  and  1  congregation ;  20  spe- 
cial intentions. 

The  following  letter  from  Very  Rev.  Father 
Sorin,  Superior- General  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  while  on  a  visit  to  Lourdes,  will 
prove  interesting  to  the  members  of  the  Confra- 
ternity : 

LOURDES,  May  13,  1888. 

REV.  DKAR  FATHER  : — 1  came  to  this  most  lovely 
spot  on  Friday,  the  llth,  with  our  good  Bishop  and 
Very  Rev.  F.  Henry,  Provincial  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Precious  Blood.  To  describe  on  paper  my  im- 
pressions since  we  arrived  would  be  utterly  impossible. 
I  seriously  doubt  that  there  is  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
another  spot  to  compare  in  point  of  religious  beauty 
with  the  Ix>urdes  of  to  day.  We  could  scarcely  recog- 
nize the  surroundings  of  the  Grotto.  The  Basilica  is  now 
a  perfect  gem  ;  every  inch  of  the  walls,  both  below  and 
above,  is  covered  with  ex-votos,  The  splendors  of  this 
new  sanctuary  surpass  anything  I  recollect  having 
ever  seen.  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Dwenger  a  few  moments 
ago  gave  the  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
with  an  ostensorium  that  cost  150,000  fr.  ($30,000). 
The  order,  taste  and  neatness,  inside  and  outside,  and 
throughout  tho  entire  premises,  is  perfectly  admirable. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  pilgrims  succeed  each 
other  h'-tv  ••vi-ry  week.  To-morrow  morning  13  large 
trains  will  bring  to  the  Grotto  from  8  to  10,000  pil- 
Tlic  multitude,  however,  is  less  remarkable 
than  the  piety  and  fervor  of  those  excellent  souls.  A 
man  should  be  a  perfect  idiot  to  doubt  any  longer  the 
miraculous  apparitions  of  our  Hit  ssi-d  Mother  herein 
1858.  What  a  delight  to  kneel  before  the  bountiful 
•tatuc  thnt  reminds  us  so  forcibly  of  the  l>ivin'-  Mother 
We  spent  most  of  our  time  there — never  less 


than  an  hour — often  2,  even  3  hoars  a  visit,  always 
among  a  crowd,  the  place  illuminated  with  numberless 
burning  tapers  and  hung  with  equally  numberless 
crutchess  and  sticks,  every  one  marking  a  cure. 

"Oh,  there  one  loves  to  pray  for  his  friends  !  Thin 
afternoon  1  could  not  restrain  my  tears  :  I  was  directly 
facing  the  statue,  looking  down  on  the  dear  family  I 
was  presenting  for  the  tenth  time  to  her  maternal  care. 
I  never  prayed  as  I  did  there  for  all  our  dear  Religious, 
our  benefactors,  and  our  departed  friends.  I  feel  al- 
most converted  myself.  Oh,  the  dear,  dear  spot ! 

"  We  are  starting  again,  for  our  last  visit,  to-day. 
"They  expect  fully  a  million  of  pilgrims  this  year. 
"Your  devoted 

"E.  SORIN,  C.  S.  C." 

OBITUARY. 

The  following  deceased  persons  are  recom- 
mended to  the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the 
Confraternity  :  REV.  P.  GALLAGHER,  and  MICHAEL 
GALLAGHER,  of  San  Francisco,  recently  deceased. 
MART  V.  CAREY,  who  died  in  Brooklyn,  May  the 
16th.  THOMAS  and  DANIEL  MALONEY,  of  Harvard, 
111.  Mrs.  McDERMOTT,  who  died  peacefully  at  Hal- 
letsville,  Texas,  May  the  13th,  after  receiving  the 
consolations  of  our  holy  religion.  ARTHUR  THIDOS, 
Mrs.  MARY  GRIFFIN,  and  Miss  MARY  GREY,  all  of 
McVill,  Pa.  SISTER  M.  OP  THE  CENACLE  (Ellen  Mc- 
Intosh),  who  departed  this  life  at  St.  Mary's  Con- 
vent, Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  on  the  25th  of  May.  Mrs. 
MARIA  B.  DIAMOND,  deceased  May  the  7th.  Miss 
ALICE  MANNING,  who  died  May  the  20th,  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  ELLA  F.  HUGHES,  of  Dover,  N.  H., 
who  departed  this  life  April  7th,  fortified  by  the 
last  Sacraments.  Also  two  persons  whose  names 
have  not  been  given. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God  rest  in 
peace ! 

A  CORRECTION.— We  are  happy  to  correct  an  er- 
roneous statement  in  our  report  for  April  the  14th, 
of  the  death  of  the  Mother  Superior  of  the  Convent 
of  Notre  Dame,  San  Francisco,  who  still  lives  to 
edify  and  direct  her  spiritual  children,  after  a  dan- 
gerous illness  of  four  months. 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C., 

Director  of  the  Confraternity, 
(Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Ind.) 


For  Our  Lady's  Dome. 

Ellen  A.  McMahon,  $2.50;  A  Subscriber  of  THE 
"AvB  MARIA,"  $1 ;  Mrs.  T.  Dooling,  $1 ;  Mrs. 
Leahy,  $1  ;  Nellie  McDonnell,  $1 ;  A.Friend,  $5  ; 
Thomas  Welch,  U.  S.  A.,  $1 ;  Jane  M.  Loughran, 
$2  ;  Mary  Daly,  $1 ;  Mrs.  M.  Curley,  $2  50;  Henry 
Lafferty,  |5;  Mary  Gallagher,  $2;  Eli/abeth  Mc- 
Anery,  $1. 
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an  admirable  Portrait  of  Chaucer),   -     -  $5  00 
Cheap  Edition,  - 2  00 


NEW    PLAYS. 

For  Male  Characters  Only. 

"  IF  I  WERE  A  KING,"  A  Drama  in  Four  (4) 
Acts.    Postage  free.    Price, $0.50 

"LE  BOURGOIS  GENTILHOMME,"  or  THE 
UPSTART.  A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts, 
adapted  from  the  French  of  Moliere.  Post- 
age free.  Price, 25 

Other  dramas  are  in  course  of  preparation. 
A  liberal  discount  to  dealers  and  those  purchasing  in 
quantities. 

Address 

JOSEPH  A.  LYONS,  Publisher, 

NOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA. 


a  postal  card  to  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing, 
48  Third  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  a  copy  of 
his  interesting  pamphlet,  "  Mary's  First  Shrine 
in  the  Wilderness."  It  contains  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  our  Lady's  Shrine,  and  it  is  sent  to  any 
address,  free,  on  application. 


Masses  for  the  Dead, 


AND 


Motives  for  Having  them  Celebrated. 

An  Essay  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing,  Author 
of  "  A  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
Dioceses  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,"  "  Sunday 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc. 

NEAT  PAMPHLET  FORM,  86  pp.  8ro. 


Price,  postage  paid,    -    -    25ct».  ;  5  Copies,  $1  00 


liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 
Address,      "  Ave  Maria  "  Office, 

NOTRE  DAME,  IND. 


VIA  CRUCIS: 

OR,   THE 

Holy  Way  of  the  Cross. 


After  the  plan  and  method  of  Mgr.  Alessandro 
Cantoli.  Arranged  by  a  Member  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Holy  Cross.  Embraces  Five  For- 
mulas for  making  the  holy  Way  of  the  Cross,  in- 
cluding those  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  and  St. 
Leonard  of  Port  Maurice. 

Price,  postage  paid,   lOcts. 

Address, 
OFFICE  OF  "THE  AVE  MARIA," 

Notre  Dame,  Ind. 


Record  of  a  Suffering  Soul. 


By  MISS  ROSE  HOWE, 

ATJTHOB  OP  "A  FEAST  OF  THE  HOLT  ROSARY  AT 
THE  TOMB  OF  ST.  DOMINICK,"  ETC.,  ETC. 


In  neat  pamphlet  form.    35pp.     Price,  15  cents. 
Postage  free. 


Address,       UAVE  MARIA"  OFFICE, 

NOTRE  DAME,  IND. 


THE  AVE  MARIA 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

A II  communications  referring  to  the  Confraternity 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Rev.  A .  Granger,  C.  S.  C.,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  This 
Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  I  " 


REPORT    FOB    THE    WKKK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE  THE  BTH. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions :  Recovery  of  health  for  56'per- 
sons,  of  sight  for  2,  and  of  mind  for  2;  conversion 
to  the  Faith  for  13  persons  and  3  families;  change 
of  life  for  1  family  and  15  persons  ;  virtue  of  tem- 
perance for  5  persons ;  peace  and  concord  for  1 
congregation  and  2  families;  happy  death  for  4 
persons;  spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for  29  fam- 
ilies and  3  persons ;  employment  for  3  persons ; 
success  in  business  for  3  persons;  success  of  a 
novena  for  2  persons ;  sale  of  property  for  1  person ; 
payment  of  debts  for  3  persons;  special  graces 
for  4;  thanksgiving  for  favors  received  for  1  com- 
munity ;  25  particular  intentions. 

OUR  LADY  OF  LOURDES  IN  JERUSALEM. 

The  first  pilgrimage  of  penance  to  Jerusalem 
gave  to  that  city  a  new  impulse  in  devotion  tow- 
ards the  Virgin  of  the  Grotto.  It  brought  to  the 
Holy  City  a  banner  and  two  statues  of  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes,  with  water  from  the  Grotto.  One  of 
the  statues  was  given  to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
who  nurse  the  sick  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Louis, 
and  the  other  to  the  Rev.  Fathers  Missionary  of 
Algiers,  who  attend  the  Basilica  of  St.  Ann.  God 
has  already  blessed  the  faith  of  the  pilgrims  of 
penance,  and  the  piety  of  the  guardians.  He  will, 
no  doubt,  equally  bless  the  zeal  of  Rev.  Father 
Marie  Alphonse  Ratisbonne,  who  has  just  conse- 
crated at  Haceldama  a  new  sanctuary  to  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes.  The  Rev.  Father  thus  relates 
the  discovery  and  erection  of  this  new  sanctu- 
ary :  "  We  have  made  a  truly  wonderful  discov- 
ery at  Haceldama.  It  is  a  series  of  caverns,  of 
rocks  and  sites  perfectly  resembling  the  rocks  of 
Massabielle  previous  to  the  erection  there  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  Even  the 
niche  from  which  the  Immaculate  Virgin  ap- 
peared to  Bernadette  is  found  there,  at  the  same 
place  and  in  the  same  proportions.  Those  among 
us  who  have  visited  Lourdes  have  acknowledged 
it.  It  is  a  perfect  fac-simile. 

"  On  the  9th  of  November,  the  Feast  of  our  ven- 
erated Father  Theodore,  Superior-General  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Sion,  there  were  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Ecce  Homo  numerous  and  fervent  Communions. 
After  Mass  and  an  extra  breakfast,  our  dear  boys 


of  St.  Peter's  made  an  excursion  to  the  Heights 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  they  remained  the 
whole  day.  At  the  same  time  some  of  our  Sisters 
took  with  them  over  150  young  pupils— Latin, 
Greek,  Armenian,  Mussulman,  and  Israelite — and 
went  in  order  to  the  Grotto  of  Bernadette,  near 
the  rocks  of  Haceldama.  I  had  been  all  the  fore- 
noon with  our  boys  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  In 
the  afternoon  I  went  with  Father  Zepherinne  tow- 
ards the  Grotto,  carrying  with  me  a  little  statue  of 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  which  I  intended  to  place 
in  a  hole  of  the  rock,  on  the  right  side.  But 
Father  Zepherinne,  notwithstanding  his  gigantic 
stature,  could  not  reach  the  place  except  by  means 
of  a  ladder,  which  we  procured  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Here,  then,  we  have  a  new  natural  sanctu- 
ary of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  in  front  of  Mount 
Sion  and  for  the  Daughters  of  Sion.  Was  it  not 
proper  that  Haceldama,  the  Field  of  Blood,  should 
thus  be  sanctified  by  the  guardian  of  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Ecce  Homo,  where  this  Divine  Blood  was 
delivered  and  apprized  ?  " 

OBITUARY. 

We  commend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity :  Mrs.  DANIEL 
MC&ARR,  who  died  some  time  ago,  at  Auburn, 
N.  Y.  A  Religious  of  the  Convent  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  who  went  to  her  re- 
ward May  the  8th.  CHAKLES  H.  MCKBNNA,  who 
died  May  the  15th,  at  Plaquemine,  La.,  fortified 
by  the  last  Sacraments.  Mrs.  MARY  HARRIOAN,  of 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  deceased  April  the  27th.  Miss 
MARY  BRIOOS,  whose  death  occurred  in  Peoria, 
III,  May  the  28th.  Miss  MARY  E.  REED,  of  Char- 
lestown, Mass.,  who  departed  this  life  February 
the  2d.  SARAH  O'CONNELL,  who  died  a  happy  death, 
after  eighteen  years  of  suffering,  at  Minooka,  HI. 
Mrs.  FOLEY,  whose  death  took  place  May  the  12th, 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Miss  JULIA  LUBY,  who  died 
an  edifying  death  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  May  the 
25th.  Miss  CATHARINE  A.  MOONEY,  whose  happy 
death  took  place  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  the 
25th  of  May,  after  receiving  all  the  consolations 
of  religion.  Mrs.  LIZZIE  Mel NTOSH,  who  departed 
this  life  May  the  25th,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The 
sister  of  M.  A.  McEvfLLY,  of  Helena,  Montana,  who 
died  a  holy  death  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  the  20th 
of  April.  Mrs.  CATHARINE  Low,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa ,  deceased  June  2d.  Mr.  THOMAS  J.  BUCKLEY, 
who  died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  October  12, 1882,  and 
WM.  MCMENAMIN,  also  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  deceased 
on  the  18th  of  June,  1882. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God  rest  in 
peace ! 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C., 

Director  of  the  Confraternity, 
(Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Ind.) 

NOTE.— Lisette  E.  L.— Letter  received,  with  $1. 
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Realities  of  Life. 

ORATION  OF  HON,  EDMUND  F,  DUNNE,  LL.O., 
Ex-Chief-Justice  of  Arizona. 


Delivered  at  the  Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Commen- 
cement of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
June  23,  1880. 

NEAT  PAMPHLET  FORM. 
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The  Only  Work  of  its  kind  in  the  Language. 


Price,  post  free,  Subscription  Edition  (with 

an  admirable  Portrait  of  Chaucer),   -     -  $5  00 
Cheap  Edition,  ------       2  00 


NEW    PLAYS. 

For  Male  Characters  Only. 

"  IF  I  WERE  A  KING,"  A  Drama  in  Four  (4) 

Acts.    Postage  free.    Price,    .....    $0-50 

"LE  BOURGOIS  GENTILHOMME,"  or  THE 
UPSTART.  A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts, 
adapted  from  the  French  of  Moliere.  Post- 
age free.  Price,  .........  25 

Other  dramas  are  in  course  d!"  preparation. 
A  liberal  discount  to  dealers  and  those  purchasing  in 
quantities. 

Address 

JOSEPH  A.  LYONS,  Publisher, 

NOTBE  DAME,  INDIANA. 


a  postal  card  to  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing, 
48  Third  Ave.,  Pitteburg,  Pa.,  for  a  copy  of 
his  interesting  pamphlet,  "  Mary's  First  Shrine 
in  the  Wilderness."  It  contains  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  our  Lady's  Shrine,  and  it  is  sent  to  any 
address,  free,  on  application. 
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An  Essay  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing,  Author 
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After  the  plan  and  method  of  Mgr.  Alessandro 
Cantoli.  Arranged  by  a  Member  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Holy  Cross.  Embraces  Five  For- 
mulas for  making  the  holy  Way  of  the  Cross,  in- 
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THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God !  " 

REPORT    FOR    THE    WKBK    ENDING,    WEDNESDAY, 

JUNE  THE  13TH. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions :  Recovery!  of  health  for  25 
persons  ;  spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for  1  con- 
gregation, 4  families  and  8  persons ;  recovery  of 
mind  for  1  person  ;  virtue  of  temperance  for  2, 
and  change  of  life  for  8  persons  ;  peace  and  con- 
cord for  2,  and  success  in  business  for  5  persons  ; 
conversion  to  the  Faith  for  6  families  and  several 
persons ;  payment  of  debts  for  1,  and  a  happy 
death  for  2  persons ;  special  graces  for  1  sodality 
and  6  persons  ;  thanksgivings  for  favors  received 
by  3  persons  ;  25  particular  intentions. 

FAVORS  OBTAINED. 

A  life-subscriber  to  THE  "  AVE  MARIA,"  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, writes :  "  I  return  thanks  to  God,  to 
our  Blessed  Mother,  and  to  the  Associates  for  their 
prayers.  You  may  remember  I  wrote  for  some  of 
the  Water  of  Lourdes  last  September.  I  made  a 
novena  and  applied  the  blessed  water,  and  I  have 
experienced  great  relief." 

Another  Associate,  in  L ,  Indiana,  expresses 

his  gratitude  in  the  following  sentiments,  worthy 
of  the  ages  of  faith  :  "  I  write  to  acknowledge  a 
favor  received  through  the  use  of  the  Holy  Water 
of  Lourdes,  and  also  to  thank  our  Blessed  Lady 
for  the  great  benefit  I  have  received  through  her 
intercession.  For  almost  a  year  I  was  severely 
troubled  with  rheumatism  in  my  right  arm,  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  so  much  so  that  I  could 
hardly  raise  my  arm  to  my  head,  and  with  the 
greatest  pain.  At  last  I  got  some  of  the  Holy 
Water  of  Lourdes,  made  a  novena  to  our  Blessed 
Lady,  and  for  the  nine  days  I  bathed  my  arm  with 
the  holy  water.  That  was  about  six  weeks  ago, 
and  since  then  I  have  had  neither  pain  nor  ache. 
As  I  am  a  stone-cutter,  and  my  work  is  hard, 
you  can  see  how  truly  thankful  I  am  to  our  dear 
Mother  for  the  cure  she  has  wrought  upon  me." 

An  Associate  in  St.  Louis  writes  :  "  The  fervent 
prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confraternity  are 
requested  in  thanksgiving  for  recovery  of  health 
of  a  lady  in  this  city  from  a  disease  of  long  stand- 
ing. The  person  cured— an  elderly  lady— had  been 
suffering  from  heart-disease  for  a  great  many 
years,  had -spent  a  good  deal  for  medical  services, 
but  all  were  of  no  avail.  She  afterwards  made  a 
novena  and  used  the  Water  of  Lourdes,  and  is 
now  as  well  as  any  one,  having  no  symptoms  of 
her  old  disease." 


A  correspondent  in  New  Bedford  writes :  "  Rev. 
Father,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  make  known  a  great 
favor  I  received  from  God,  through  the  interces- 
sion of  our  Blessed  Mother,  four  years  ago.  I  be- 
came afflicted  with  sore  eyes,  and  tried  all  available 
medical  help  with  little  benefit  Hearing  of  the 
miracles  performed  by  the  cement  from  our  Lady's 
sanctuary  at  Knock,  I  procured  from  one  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  some  of  the  wonderful  cement, 
went  home,  and  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  with 
it  upon  eyes.  I  experienced  great  pain  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  the  next  morning,  thanks  be  to  God 
and  His  Blessed  Mother,  I  was  as  well  as  ever  I 
had  been,  and  my  eyes  have  not  troubled  me  since. 
That  was  four  years  ago.  Having  since  that  time 
subscribed  for  THE  "  AVE  MARIA,"  and  seeing  the 
many  accounts  of  favors  published  in  it,  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  send  you  some  account  of  the  one 
received  by  myself,  to  be  published  for  the  greater 
glory  of  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother.  Praised  be 
the  Holy  Name  of  God  ! " 

ORITUART. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confrater- 
nity :  Mr.  ANTHONY  MORISSEY,  who  died  suddenly 
at  4-ndubon,  Iowa.  MOTHER  M.  BERNARD,  of  the 
Order  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  who  went 
to  her  reward,  May  the  25th  in  Philadelphia. 

SISTER (Anna  Kelly),  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 

Ballinasloe,  Co.  Galway,  Ireland,  who  died  in  Octo- 
ber, 1882.  Mrs.  CATHARINE  CUNNING,  of  Brooklyn, 
a  good  and  faithful  Christian,  who  went  to  her 
Creator,  Feb.  the  19th.  Mr.  JOHN  McKiNNBY,  who 
died  on  the  13th  of  February  last.  Mr.  THOMAS 
LEDDY,  who  went  to  his  reward  on  the  10th  of 
January  last ;  Miss  ELIZABETH  LEDDY,  who  died  on 
the  27th  of  July,  1882,  all  in  Newark,  N.  J.  PETER 
KELTS,  lately  deceased  at  Albany.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
SHEEHAN,  and  Mrs.  DOLAN,  of  Chicago.  THOMAS 
DONOVAN,  whose  death  occurred  February  the  1st. 
MARGARET  EDMUNDS  and  PATRICK  MONAHAN,  lately 
deceased  at  Manchester,  N.  H.  Misses  MARGARET 
and  KATHERINE  BAHEN,  and  Mrs.  MARY  LOGAN,  all 
of  Waterbury,  Conn.  Miss  KATHERINE  MOONEY, 
whose  happy  death  took  place  lately  in  New 

Haven,  Conn. 
May  they  rest  ;n  peace  1 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C.,  Director. 


For  Our  Lady's  Dome. 

Edward  O'Brien,  $10 ;  James  Maley,  $5  ;  Miss 
T.  McKenna,  $3.50  ;  Lawrence  Lennon,  $2 ;  Mrs. 
D.  Pollard,  50  cts.;  Rev.  Father  Ryan,  $1.25  ;  Rev. 
Father  Scott,  $1.25  ;  Mrs.  Parker,  $1.25 ;  Mrs. 
Phelan,  25  cts.;  Mr.  Smith,  25  cts.;  Mr.  Quigley, 
25  cts.;  Miss  Bulger,  50  cts.;  Miss  Howley,  50  cts.; 
Mrs.  Wolkens,  25  cts. 
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UPSTART.  A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts, 
adapted  from  the  French  of  Moliere.  Post- 
age free.  Price, 25 

Other  dramas  are  in  course  of  preparation. 
A  liberal  discount  to  dealers  and  those  purchasing  in 
quantities. 
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address,  free,  on  application. 
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School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc. 


NEAT  PAMPHLET  FORM,  86  pp.  8vo. 


Price,  postage  paid,    -    -    25cta. ;  5  Copies,  $1  00 


liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 
Address,       "  Ave  Maria  "  Offiee, 

NOTEE  DAME,  IND. 

VIA  CRUCIS: 

OB,   TEE 

Holy  Way  of  the  Cross. 

After  the  plan  and  method  of  Mgr.  Alessandro 
Cantoli.  Arranged  by  a  Member  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Holy  Cross.  Embraces  Five  For- 
mulas for  making  the  holy  Way  of  the  Cross,  in- 
cluding those  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  and  St. 
Leonard  of  Port  Maurice. 

Price,  postage  paid,   IO  cts. 
Address, 
OFFICE  OF  "THE  AVE  MARIA," 

Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Record  of  a  Suffering  Soul. 


By  MISS  ROSE  HOWE, 

AUTHOR  OP  "  A  FEAST  OP  THE  HOLY  ROSARY  AT 
THE  TOMB  OP  ST.  DOMINICK,"  ETC.,  ETC. 


In  neat  pamphlet  form.    35pp.     Price,  15  cent? 
Postage  free. 


Address.      "AVE  MARIA"  OFFICE, 

NOTRE  DAME,  IND. 


THE  AVE  MARIA 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
n-pi ion  (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lounles). 


i  All  ,-iiinniHni<-<itittnx  r<f'i  rriti;/  in  th< 
nitif  <>f  (I"    Innnncnlnti-  (  '<»n;  /itioit  slunihl  //<    n<l- 
•,>   the   /,'«/•.  A.  (inini/n;  ('.  S.  ('-.,   AW/v 
l»<nn.  .   \n<l.     Tli  is  Hull'  tin    i*  >ntir<li/    undrr   liis 
ilin  i  lion.) 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 

REPORT    FOR    THE    WEEK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 

JUNE  THE  20rH. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions:  Recovery  of  health  for  22 
persons  ;  recovery  of  hearing  for  3  persons,  and 
of  mind  for  2  persons  ;  recovery  of  memory  for  2 
persons  ;  virtue  of  temperance  for  13  persons  ; 
conversion  to  the  Faith  for  17  families  and  5  per- 
sons ;  change  of  life  for  27  persons  ;  spiritual  and 
temporal  favors  for  6  persons  ;  special  graces  for 
21  persons  ;  success  in  business  for  3  families  and 
3  persons  ;  payment  of  debts  for  1  person  ;  situa- 
tions for  3  persons  ;  perseverance  for  5  persons  ; 
peace  and  concord  between  brothers  and  5  families; 
happy  death  for  8  persons  ;  religious  vocation  for 
2  persons  ;  thanksgiving  for  favors  received  by  1 
person  ;  30  particular  intentions. 

FAVORS    OBTAINED. 

An  Associate  in  California  acknowledges  a  tem- 
poral favor  obtained  through  the  intercession  of 
our  Lady  under  her  title  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. The  Associates  should  join  in  fervent 
prayer  in  thanksgiving  for  this  and  many  similar 
favors. 

A  subscriber  to  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  residing  in 
Caledonia,  Minn.,  writes  as  follows  :—  "  Rev.  Fa- 
ther :  Hoping  these  few  lines  may  iaspire  others 
with  more  love  for,  and  confidence  in,  her,  our 
advocate  at  the  Throne  of  Mercy,  who  is  so  justly 
called  the  '  Help  of  Christians,'  I  write  to  inform 
you  of  some  favors  obtained  here  by  the  use  of 
the  Holy  Water  of  Lourdes.  A  boy  of  mine  was 
down  sick  with  the  measles  when  he  was  eight 
years  old.  We  all  thought  that  he  was  dying. 
We  gave  him  some  of  the  Water  of  Lourdes,  and 
he  suddenly  changed  for  the  better,  and  recovered. 
A  girl  in  our  neighborhood  was  sick  with  brain 
fever,  and  so  ill  that  the  doctors  had  given  her 
up  for  death.  Some  Water  of  Lourdes  being 
given  her,  she  recovered  so  rapidly  and  wonder- 
fully that  when  the  doctor  came,  the  following 
day,  expecting  to  find  her  dead  or  nearly  so,  he 
found  her  able  to  sit  up  in  the  bed.  Another  per- 
son, an  aged  lady  in  the  neighborhood,  was  down 
sick  with  frver,  and  so  bad  that  she  was  given  up 
for  death  by  all  who  saw  her—  even  the  priest, 
who  had  been  called  in  to  administer  the  last  Sac- 


raments. But  by  the  favor  of  our  Blessed  Lady, 
she  recovered,  after  using  the  Water  of  Lourdee. 
For  all  which  favors  we  ask  the  Associates  to  join 
us  in  fervent  thanks." 

OBITUABT. 

We  commend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity :  MART 
KEARNEY,  of  Philadelphia,  who  died  June  the  7th; 
JOHN  MAHER,  Feb.  the  7th  ;  Mrs.  M.  F.  MA  HER, 
Feb.  the  26th  ;  Mr.  M.  F.  MAHER,  May  the  3d  ;  all 
of  Waterbury,  Conn.  Mrs.  McGARR,  whose  happy 
death  took  place  at  Hornellsville,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age 
of  74  years,  after  receiving  the  last  Sacraments. 
ANDREW  McGiNNis,  who  died  June  the  13th,  and 
JAMES  CROWLBY,  June  the  14th,  both  of  Baltimore, 
Md.  Mr.  JOHN  CAREY,  of  Clontarf,  Minn.,  who 
died  May  the  1st.  JAMES  MCCARTHY,  Sr.,  whose 
happy  death  took  place  at  St.  Finbar's,  Wis.,  May 
the  25th.  JOHN  FOSTER,  of  Fredonia,  Wis.,  who 
died  June  the  llth.  JOHN  HARRETH,  who  departed 
this  life  in  Com  nock.  Canada,  March  the  llth. 
Mrs.  GEAGAN,  native  of  Co.  Monoghan,  Ireland, 
who  died  peacefully,  at  the  age  of  75  years,  after 
receiving  all  the  rites  of  our  holy  Church.  PATRICK 
SHANAHAN,  of  Detroit,  who  went  to  his  reward 
June  the  10th.  Mr.  ARTHUR  LOUGHRAN,  who  de- 
parted this  life  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age,  at  War- 
ren, R.  I.,  June  the  10th.  Miss  MARY  J.  HUGHES, 
of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  who  died  very  happily  May 
the  21st;  THOMAS  W.  MAGUIRE,  who  died  sud- 
denly January  the  2d  ;  BERNARD  BURNS  and  Mrs. 
CATHARINE  BRADLEY,  lately  deceased  ;— all  of  Port- 
land, Me.  TIMOTHY  KELLY,  who  died  June  the  9th, 
in  Ireland.  Miss  E.  BATTEY,  who  departed  this  life 
on  the  llth  of  July,  1882,  in  Newark,  N.  J.  Mr. 
JOHN  CONWAY,  who  closed  a  holy  life  by  a  happy 
and  edifying  death  June  the  10th,  at  Portsmouth, 
Va.  CATHARINE  COFFEE,  Mrs.  THOMAS  RYAN,  who 
lately  died  in  Co.  Tipperary,  Ireland;  also  the 
Rev.  FATHER  CANTWELL,  of  the  same  place,  whose 
death  occurred  lately.  Mr.  JAMES  BENNETT.  ED- 
WARD V.  CLARKE,  who  died  in  Philadelphia  June 
the  6th. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God  rest  in 

peace ! 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C., 

Director  of  the  Confraternity, 
(Notre  Dame  P.O.,  Ind.) 


REFLECT  that  life  and  death,  affecting  sounds, 

Are  only  varied  modes  of  endless  being. 

Reflect  that  life,  like  every  other  blessing, 

Derives  its  value  from  its  use  alone ; 

Nor  for  itself,  but  for  a  nobler  end, 

Tli'  Eternal  gave  it,  and  that  end  is  virtue. 

When  inconsistent  with  a  greater  good, 

Reason  commands  to  cast  the  less  away  ; 

Tl:u^  life,  with  loss  of  wealth,  is  well  preserved, 

And  virtue  cheaply  saved  with  loss  of  life. 


Van  Depoele  Electric  Light  Company, 

MAKERS     OF 

Electric     Lighting     Apparatus. 

Office  &  Works,   Van  Buren  and  Franklin  Sts., 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS,    U.  S.  A. 

This  company  has  fully  established  its  rec- 
ord for  construction  of  the  most  approved  sys- 
tem of  Electric  Lighting  Apparatus.  Produc- 
ing lights  of  the  highest  standard  of  purity,  and 
requiring  the  smallest  consumption  of  power 
compared  with  the  result  obtained;  the  sy>u-in 
having  been  examined  and  tested  by  the  most 
competent  electrical  judges  in  America  and 
Europe  with  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions. 
This  company  are  prepared  to  compete  for  the 
furnishing  of  Electric  Plants  of  anv  capacity 
required. 

Catalogues  and   Price  Lists,  containing  Testimonials  and  list  of   parties  using  this  sys- 
tem, will  be  furnished  on  application. 

NORMAN   T.   CASSETTE,   Pres't,  AARON    K.  STILES,  Vice  Pres't, 

jun23-iy  THEODORE    P.    BAILEY,   Secretary. 


Masses  for  the  Dead, 


AND 


Motives  for  Having  them  Celebrated. 


An  Essay  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing,  Author 
of  "  A  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
Dioceses  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,"  "  Sunday 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc. 


NEAT  PAMPHLET  FORM,  86  pp.  STO. 
Price,  postage  paid,    -    -    25cta.  ;  5  Copies,  $1  00 

ty  A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

Address,       "  Ave  Maria  "  Office, 

NOTRE  DAME,  IND. 


a  postal  card  to  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing, 
48  Third  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  a  copy  of 
his  interesting  pamphlet,  "  Mary's  First  Shrine 
in  the  Wilderness."  It  contains  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  our  Lady's  Shrine,  and  it  is  sent  to  any 
address,  free,  on  application. 


Crowned  With  Stars, 

An   exquisite  Volume  ol  Poems  In   Honor  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Queen  of  Heaven, 

By    ELEANOR    C.  DONNELLY. 

Published  to  Aid  In  Placing  on  the  Dome  of  the  New 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  a  Colossal 

Statue  of  the   Biassed   Virgin  Mary, 

Crowned  with   Twelve  Stars. 


Price,    -       •       -    gilt,  $1.25$  plain,  (1.00 

Address  STUDENTS'    OFFICE, 

NOTRE  DAME,  IND. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches. 
Schools.  Fire  Ar»rm«,F»rm»,  etc.  FULL  I 
WARRANTED.  Catalogue  lent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cincinnati,  O. 


•MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 
Favorably  known  to  the  public  sinee 
1826.  Church,  Chapel,  Bchool.Fire  Alarm 
and  other  belle;  also  Chimes  and  Peala 

WISELY  ft  CO..  WIST  TROY.  I.  T- 


THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lonrdes). 


(All  communications  referring  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C.,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.  This  Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his 
direction.) 

"  We  By  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 

REPORT    FOB    THE    WEEK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE  THE  27TH. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions :  Recovery  of  health  for  28 
persons  ;  recovery  of  a  lost  boy  ;  recovery  of  hear- 
ing for  1,  recovery  of  mind  for  4  persons,  and  con- 
version to  the  Faith  for  4 ;  change  of  life  for  10 
persons  and  1  family;  spiritual  and  temporal  favors 
for  1  family  and  7  persons  ;  spiritual  graces  for  3 
persons ;  peace  and  concord  for  1  family ;  happy 
death  for  1  person  ;  sale  of  property  for  4  persons; 
success  in  business  for  4  persons  ;  success  of  3  un- 
dertakings ;  success  of  an  examination  for  2  per- 
sons ;  perseverance  for  1  person ;  virtue  of  tem- 
perance for  2  persons  ;  payment  of  debts  for  1 
person  ;  situation  for  1  person  ;  thanksgiving  for 
favors  received  by  one  person  ;  particular  inten- 
tions for  one  1  community,  1  family  and  7  persons, 
besides  20  special  intentions. 

OUR  LADY  OF   LOURDE8  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Public  devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  was 
inaugurated  at  Constantinople  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1881,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Gregorian  Fa- 
thers. Since  that  time  the  little  quarter  of  Feri- 
Keui  has  been  the  centre  of  attraction  for  the  en- 

• 

tire  East.  From  time  to  time  we  have  laid  before 
our  readers  many  interesting  details  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  devotion,  the  opposition  with  which  it 
met,  and  the  wonderful  cures,  benefits,  and  con- 
versions effected.  This  opposition  still  rages ;  but 
notwithsanding  all,  the  numerous  pilgrimages, 
with  their  ever- increasing  members,  still  con- 
tinue, and  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  ceases  not  to 
manifest  her  singular  bounty  in  the  wonders  still 
wrought. 

One  of  the  most  striking  cures  recently  effected 
is  that  of  a  Mussulman  of  Taouchandjik.  The 
subject  of  this  miracle  had  been  attacked  with  a 
dangerous  malady  in  the  eyes,  and  had  eventually 
lost  one  of  them,  after  terrible  sufferings.  Eigh- 
teen days  after  this  mi-fortune,  a  Lady  clothed  in 
white  appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep,  and  said  :  "  I 
am  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus.  1  have 
taken  compassion  on  thy  misery.  Be  cured.  I  am 
honored  at  Constantinople,  in  the  Catholic  chapel 


of  the  Gregorian  Fathers.  I  command  thee  to  go 
immediately  to  Feri-Keui,  there  to  offer  me  thy 
prayers  and  thanksgivings.11 

On  awaking  in  the  morning,  Mustapha  found 
himself  perfectly  cured.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
chapel  of  the  Gregorians  ;  nevertheless,  he  at  once 
left  his  business,  took  the  train  for  Constantino- 
ple, and  early  the  next  day  arrived  at  the  chapel 
of  Feri-Keui,  heard  Mass,  returned  thanks  to  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes,  and  narrated  the  fact  of  his  cure 
to  the  Father  Superior.  This  statement  naturally 
met  with  little  credit.  The  Superior  demanded 
the  testimony  of  witnesses.  In  a  few  days  Musta- 
pha returned  with  several  Mussulman  friends. 
They  testified  to  the  existence  of  the  disease,  the 
loss  of  the  right  eye,  and  to  the  sudden  cure.  These 
declarations,  made  in  a  manner  indicative  of  deep 
conviction,  were  taken  down,  signed  and  sealed, 
in  presence  of  a  Melkhite.  This,  together  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  religion  of  the  subject  and 
his  witnesses,  could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  statement.  Mustapha  returned  to  Taou- 
chandjik, carrying  with  him  some  of  the  Water  of 
Lourdes  and  of  the  oil  of  the  lamp  of  the  chapel. 
— Annals  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 

OBITUARY. 

We  commend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity :  EDWARD, 
JOHN,  JAMES,  BRIDGET,  MARY,  MARGARET  and  ELIZA 
RILEY,  all  of  Lawrence,  Mass.  JOHN  DORSEY,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  who  died  a  happy  death  June 
llth,  after  receiving  all  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Church.  REV.  OWEN  O'HARE,  pastor  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's Church,  whose  holy  and  edifying  death 
took  place  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Cairo,  111.,  June 
18th.  MRS.  MARGARET  SMALL,  who  died  in  Hamil- 
ton, Scotland,  May  21st,  fortified  by  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  Church.  Miss  MARY  MILLER,  who 
died  a  happy  death  in  Philadelphia,  June  15th, 
after  receiving  all  the  consolations  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion. Miss  ANN  FOLEY,  who  departed  this  life 
March  9th,  at  Taunton,  Mass.  CHRISTOPHER  DOUGH- 
ERTY, who  died  April  25th.  Miss  ELLEN  MEEHAN, 
who  died  in  Philadelphia,  April  23d. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God  rest  in 
peace! 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C., 

Director  of  the  Confraternity, 
(Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Ind.) 


THE  world  produces  for  every  pint  of  honey, 
a  gallon  of  gall ;  for  every  drachm  of  pleasure,  a 
pound  of  pain  ;  for  every  inch  of  mirth,  an  ell  of 
moan  ;  and  as  the  ivy  twines  around  the  oak,  so 
do  misery  and  misfortune  encompass  the  happi- 
ness of  man.  Felicity,  pure  and  unalloyc 
is  not  a  plant  of  earthly  growth  ; 
the  skies. 


%  I 


THE  AVE  MARIA 


Van  Depoele  Electric  Light  Company, 

MAKERS     OF 

Electric     Lighting     Apparatus 


Office  &  Works,   Van  Buren  and  Franklin  Sts., 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS,    U.  S.  A. 

This  company  has  fully  established  its  rec- 
ord for  construction  of  the  most  approved  sys- 
tem of  Electric  Lighting  Apparatus.     Produc- 
ing lights  of  the  highest  standard  of  purity,  and 
requiring  the  smallest  consumption  of  power 
compared  with  the  result  obtained ;  the  system 
having  been  examined  and  tested  by  the  most 
competent   electrical  judges  in  America  and 
'-v^ Europe  with  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions. 
<  This  company  are  prepared  to  compete  for  the 
*  furnishing  of  Electric  Plants  of  any  capacity 
required. 

Catalogues  and  Price  Lists,  containing  Testimonials  and  list  of   parties  using  this  sys- 
tem, will  be  furnished  on  application. 

NORMAN   T.   CASSETTE,   Pres't,  AARON    K.  STILES,  Vice  Pres't, 

jun23-iy  THEODORE    P.    BAILEY,   Secretary. 


Masses  for  the  Dead, 

AND 

Motives  for  Having  them  Celebrated. 

An  Essay  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing,  Author 
of  "  A  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
Dioceses  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,"  "  Sunday 
School  Teacher's  Manual/'  etc.,  etc. 


NEAT  PAMPHLET  FORM,  86  pp.  8yo. 


Price,  postage  paid,    -    -    25cts. ;  5  Copies,  $1  00 

I3TA  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

Address,       "  Ave  Maria  "  Office, 

NOTRE  DAME,  IND. 

SEND  a  postal  card  to  Kev.  A.  A.  Lambing, 
48  Third  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  a  copy  of 
his  interesting  pamphlet,  "  Mary's  First  Shrine 
in  tfea  Wilderness."    It  contains  a  beautiful  pic- 
re  «*£  ou*  Lady's  Shrine,  and  it  is  sent  to  any 
dress,  free,  on  application. 


Crowned  With  Stars, 

An  exquisite  Volume  ol   Poems  In   Honor  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Queen  of  Heaven, 

By    ELEANOR    C.  DONNELLY. 

Published  to  Aid  In  Placing  on  the  Dome  of  the  New 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  a  Colossal 

Statue  of  the   Bl«ssed  Virgin  Mary, 

Crowned   with   Twelve   Stars. 


Price,    •       -        -    gilt,  $1.25;  plain,  $1.00 

Address  STUDENTS'    OFFICE, 

NOTRE  DAME,  IND. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches. 
^chools,  Fire  A  farms,  Farms,  etc.    FULL  I 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 
VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cincinnati,  O 


IMENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 
Favorably  known  to  the  public  since 
1828.  Church,Chapel,Schooi,Fire  Alarm 
and  other  belle;  also  Chimes  and  Peals. 

IEEELYiCO.,¥ESTTBOT1I.Y. 


THE  AVE  MARIA 


Confraternity  of  tin*  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

(All  cinniniinii-ntiotis  referring  to  the  Confrdti-r- 
niti(  of  the  Immai'Hlntf  (.'oncrjifion  xlu'mhl  !••  »<l- 
dressed  to  the  Rev.  A.  Granger.  C.  S.  C.,  A'"'/' 
Damr,  hid.  This  Bulletin  in  ruth-rli/  under  his 


"  We  6y  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 

RRPOBT    FOB    THK    WEEK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 
JULY  THE  4xn. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Recovery  of  health  for  29 
persons  ;  conversion  to  the  Faith  for  27  families 
and  8  persons  ;  change  of  life  for  47  persons  and 
15  families  ;  spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for  10 
persons  and  14  families  ;  .special  graces  for  1  fam- 
ily and  17  persons  ;  peace  and  concord  for  2  fam- 
ilies; success  of  a  novena  for  2  persons;  happy 
death  for  2  persons,  and  virtue  of  temperance  for 
3  ;  situation  for  2  persons  ;  recovery  of  sight  for 
1,  and  of  hearing  for  1  person  ;  sale  of  property 
for  1  person,  and  success  in  business  for  2  ;  partic- 
ular intention  for  one  family  and  8  persons  ;  and 
10  special  intentions. 

FAVORS  OBTAINED. 

A  devoted  child  of  Mary  in  Cambridgeport, 
Massachusetts,  writing  under  date  of  June  the 
15th,  bears  testimony  to  more  than  one  wonderful 
favor  accorded  through  the  intercession  of  our 
Blessed  Lady  and  by  means  of  the  Water  of 
Lourdes.  Her  letter  is  substantially  as  follows  : 

"  Rev.  dear  Father  :  —  f  write  to  beg  you  to  make 
known  another  great  favor  our  Blessed  Mother 
granted  us  during  the  month  of  A  pril.  A  lady  in 
our  vicinity,  in  C,  was  very  ill,  and  had  been 
anointed  and  prepared  for  death.  On  hearing  of 
her  sudden  illness  I  called  upon  the  good  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame  and  asked  them  to  join  me  in  a 
novena  in  her  behalf.  They  and  some  other  friends 
kindly  did  so.  We  gave  the  invalid  the  holy  Wa- 
ter of  Lourdes,  to  be  used  every  day,  which  -was  ac- 
cordingly done,  and  I  left  a  blessed  candle  lighted 
before  the  picture  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help 
an  hour  each  day  of  the  novena,  while  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  celebrating.  Our  Blessed 
Mother  surely  interceeded  for  us  and  obtained  a 
favorable  answer  to  our  petition,  for  on  Ascension 
Day  the  lady  for  whom  we  were  praying  went  to 
Mass,  although  she  had  been  given  up  for  death 
only  two  weeks  before.  When  making  the  novena, 
1  promised  our  Blessed  Mother  that  it'  the  lady  re- 
covered I  would  publish  an  account  of  her  cure  in 
THK  'AvB  MARIA,'  to  increase  the  faith  of  others 
in  the  hour  of  affliction,  and  induce  them  to  con- 


fide in  her,  ever  willing  as  she  is  to  hear  our  peti- 
tions. 

"Another  young  lady,  who  was  in  consumption 
but  has  experienced  so  much  relief  from  the  use 
of  the  holy  Water  of  Lourdes  as  to  be  able  to  go 
to  work  again,  returns  thanks,  and  wishes  the  As- 
sociates to  join  her  in  thanksgiving. 

"  I  assure  you,  Rev.  Father,  that  I  cannot  feel 
grateful  enough  to  our  Blessed  Mother  for  all  the 
favors  she  has  granted  me.  Four  or  five  years  ago 
you  published  an  account  of  the  cure  of  this  same 
person,  who  had  been  in  a  critical  condition  at  the 
time  we  began  the  novena  for  her.  So  now  again 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  publish  an  account  of  her  sec- 
ond miraculous  cure,  to  convince  others  that  what 
is  asked  in  confidence  of  our  Blessed  Mother  can 
be,  and  often  is  granted.  The  cure  was  surely  a 
miracle  both  times.  The  doctors  had  little  hope 
of  the  patient's  recovery  ;  on  account  of  a  compli- 
cation of  heart  troubles,  they  said  she  was  within 
an  inch  of  her  life.  She  had  even  turned  black. 

"I  am  a  subscriber  to  THE  'AvE  MARIA/  and 
take  great  pleasure  in  reading  all  the  accounts  of 
cures  and  favors  recorded  in  it,  to  the  honor  of 
GUI'  Blessed  Mother  and  the  edification  of  all  who 
read  them.  I  hope  that  next  week,  if  possible, 
those  I  have  mentioned  will  be  found  amongst 
them.  Our  Blessed  Mother  always  hears  us,  and 
I  hope  I  shall  never  forget  her  maternal  kindness. 
We  made  a  novena  of  thanksgiving,  and  I  now 
ask  the  Associates  to  join  with  us  in  returning 
thanks." 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  letter  apologizes  for 
writing  so  much  ;  far  from  needing  an  apology, 
her  beautifully  written  and  edifying  epistle  will 
be  read  with  delight  by  many,  and  cannot  fail  to 
strengthen  faith  and  confidence  in  the  Holy  Mother 
of  God,  she  who  has  so  well  been  called  the  "Com- 
forter of  the  Afflicted."  We  hope  others  who  are 
the  recipients  of  favors,  or  are  cognizant  of  them, 
will  follow  the  example  of  this  devoted  child  of 
Mary,  who  is  aiding  in  apostolic  work  in  this  age 
of  coldness  and  unbelief. 

OBrrUABY. 

We  commend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity :  ELLEH  BURNS, 
of  Patoka,  111.,  whose  happy  death  took  place  June 
the  8th,  after  a  long  illness,  fortified  by  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  Church.  LAWRENCE  HYNN,  who  died 
June  the  17th  ;  and  JOHN  CLEARY,  June  the  15th, 
both  of  Patosi,  Mo.  Mr.  M.  E.  GRADY,  who  de- 
parted this  life  at  San  Francisco,  February  the 
10th.  SISTER  M.  DAMIAN  (Margaret  Sullivan), 
deceased  June  the  23d  ;  SISTER  M.  DELLA  PRESEK- 
TAZIONB  (Li/./ie  Marie  Tong),  who  went  to  her 
Spouse  June  the  30th, — both  of  St.  Mary's,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.,C.,  Director. 


VI 
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'     Van  Depoele  Electric  Light  Company, 

MAKERS     OF 

Electric     Lighting     Apparatus 


Office  &  Works,   Van  Buren  and  Franklin  Sts., 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS,    U.  S.  A. 

This  company  has  fully  established  its  rec- 
ord for  construction  of  the  most  approved  sys- 
tem of  Electric  Lighting  Apparatus.  Produc- 
ing lights  of  the  highest  standard  of  purity,  and 
requiring  the  smallest  consumption  of  power 
compared  with  the  result  obtained ;  the  system 
having  been  examined  and  tested  by  the  most 
competent  electrical  judges  in  America  and 
Europe  with  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions. 
This  company  are  prepared  to  compete  for  the 
furnishing  of  Electric  Plants  of  anv  capacity 
required. 

Catalogues  and  Price  Lists,  containing  Testimonials  and  list  of    parties  using  this  sys- 
tem, will  be  furnished  on  application. 

NORMAN    T.    CASSETTE,   Pres't,  AARON    K.   STILES,  Vice  Pres't, 

jun23-iy  THEODORE    P.    BAILEY,   Secretary. 


Masses  for  the  Dead, 


AND 


Motives  for  Having  them  Celebrated. 


An  Essay  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing,  Authoi 
of  "  A  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  tht 
Dioceses  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,"  "  Sunday 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc. 


NEAT  PAMPHLET  FORM,  86  pp.  8ro. 


Price,  postage  paid,    -    •    25cta. ;  5  Copies,  $1  00 


A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

Address,       "  Ave  Maria  "  Office, 

NOTRE  DAME,  IND. 


a  postal  card  to  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing, 
48  Third  Ave.,  Pitteburg,  Pa.,  for  a  copy  of 
his  interesting  pamphlet,  "  Mary's  First  Shrine 
in  the  Wilderness."  It  contains  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  our  Lady's  Shrine,  and  it  is  sent  to  any 
address,  free,  on  application. 


Crowned  With  Stars, 

An   exquisite   Volume  ot  Poems  In   Honor  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Queen  of  Heaven, 

By    ELEANOR    C.   DONNELLY. 


Published  to  Aid  In  Placing  on  the  Dome  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  a  Colossal 
Statue  of  the   Blessed   Virgin   Mary, 
Crowned   with  Twelve  Stars. 


Price,    •       •       -    gilt,  $1.25;  plain,  $1.00 

AddreM  STUDENTS'    OFFICE, 

NOTRE  DAME,  IHD. 

MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorahlv  known  to  the  public  since 
IS'-fi.  Church.  Chapel.  School,  Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells-  also  Chimes  and  Peals. 

Meneely  &,  Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bel  la  of  Pare  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches 

"  hooln.  Fire  Alarms, Farms,  etc.    FULL  I 

ARRANTED.    Catalogue  lent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cincinnati,  a 


THE  AVE  MARIA 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

-  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 

REPORT    FOB    THE    WKKK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 

JULY  THE  HTH. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions:  Recovery  of  health  for  one 
family  and  20  persons;  conversion  to  the  Faith 
of  1  family  and  6  persons;  change  of  life  for  nine 
persons;  return  to  the  Faith  for  5  persons  in  par- 
ticular; grace  of  vocation  for  5  persons;  spiritual 
graces  for  one  family  and  11  persons;  recovery  of 
a  friend;  recovery  of  mind  for  several  persons; 
success  of  undertakings  for  1  family  and  5  persons ; 
peace  and  concord  for  3  families;  temporal  favors 
for  4  persons;  virtue  of  temperance  for  1  person; 
payment  of  debts  for  1  person ;  success  of  a  law- 
suit; situations  for  5  persons;  thanksgiving  for 
favors  received ;  particular  intentions  for  31  per- 
sons, and  several  other  intentions  of  various  kinds. 

FAVORS   OBTAINED. 

An  Associate  in  Illinois  writes:  "It  is  with  a 
light  and  happy  heart  I  take  up  my  pen  to  tell 
you  of  a  sweet  gift  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  obtained 
for  me  from  her  Divine  Son.  I  met  with  a  trial 
which  oppressed  very  heavily  my  mind  and  heart 
—so  heavily  that  at  times  I  was  nearly  demented. 
But  now,  thanks  be  to  God  and  to  His  Blessed 
Mother,  I  am  quite  happy,  contented  with  the  holy 
will  of  God,  and,  with  the  further  assistance  of  His 
grace,  prepared  to  accept  with  resignation  what- 
ever trial  or  sorrows  it  may  please  Him  to  send 
'  me.  As  a  member  of  the  Confraternity  I  ask  your 
prayers  and  those  of  the  Associates  in  thanksgiv- 
ing to  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother  for  the  happi- 
ness and  peace  of  mind  accorded  me." 

Another  correspondent  in  Illinois  says:  "The 
Holy  Water  of  Lourdes  you  sent  me  has  been  di- 
vided among  several  persons.  One  lady  in  par- 
ticular says  she  was  greatly  relieved  by  its  use. 
She  was  badly  burned  about  the  head  and  neck, 
and  suffered  greatly  from  pain  in  the  ear.  After 
using  the  Holy  Water  the  pain  ceased.  She  is 
now  well,  and  enjoys  good  health, — thanks  to  God 
and  His  Holy  Mother." 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  from 
Whitehall,  New  York:  "Rev.  Father— Please  ex- 
cuse my  tardiness  in  informing  you  of  the  great 
blessing  my  friend  received  through  the  hit- 
-inn  <>t '  mil-  Blessed  Mother  and  the  use  of  the  Holy 
Water  of  Lourdes — namely,  the  recovery  of  her 
mind.  She  called  to  see  me  to-day,  and  >\ie  ex- 
presses her  heartfelt  thanks  to  Our  Lady  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  and  to  the  Confraternity 
for  the  great  favor  -In  has  received.  Oh,  if  I 
only  express  myself  as  my  heart  feels  an 


entire  letter  would  not  contain  all  I  should  have 
to  say.  I  can  only  ejaculate,  Blessed  forever  be 
the  Holy  Mother  of  God ! " 

A  correspondent  in  Peoria,  111.,  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  I  sent  to  you  for  some  water  of  Lourdes  about 
three  years  ago,  which  did  so  much  good  that  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  of  it,  and,  if  you 
think  proper,  to  have  it  published  in  THE  "  AVE 
MARIA,"  providing,  however,  that  the  name  be  not 
mentioned. 

"  My  husband  had  been  for  years  troubled  with 
a  severe  pain  in  one  of  his  feet.  At  the  changes 
of  the  weather,  especially,  it  was  so  painful  as  to 
be  hardly  borne,  and  he  thought  he  would  be 
forced  to  amputation.  He  had  recourse  to  doctors 
and  liniments  and  medicines,  but  nothing  availed. 
The  pain  had  continued  thus  for  many  years,  get- 
ting worse  as  he  advanced  in  years,  until  it  be- 
came intolerable.  There  was  no  sign  of  inflam- 
mation or  soreness;  only  a  swelling  of  the  veins. 
I  heard  of  the  wonderful  water  from  the  Grotto 
of  Lourdes  and  procured  some  of  it.  My  husband, 
my  family  and  myself  began  a  novena.  After 
applying  the  water  of  Lourdes  to  the  place  af- 
fected it  began  to  get  sore,  and  corruption  ensued. 
After  making  a  second  novena  my  husband's  foot 
was  as  well  as  ever  it  had  been,  and,  thanks  to  our 
Blessed  Lady,  has  never  troubled  or  pained  him 
since.  It  is  now  more  than  three  years  since  this 
cure  took  place." 

OBITUARY. 

We  commend  the  following  deceased  persons  to 
the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity:  Mrs.  CATHARINE 
GILMOUR,  who  departed  this  life  in  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  May  26th ;  DENYS  RYAN,  who  died  in  Montgo- 
mery, Ind.,  June  16th,  fortified  by  the  Sacraments; 
Mrs.  DICK,  who  died  lately  at  St.  Henry,  Ind., 
after  a  long  illness;  Mrs.  LAURA  M.  TOLOR,  who  de- 
parted this  life  June  9th,  at  Short  Hills,  N.  J., 
fortified  by  the  consolations  of  our  Holy  Religion; 
JOSE  L.  PEREU,  who  died  lately  at  Bernalillo,  N.M.; 
Mrs.  MAGGIE  DAWSON,  whose  death  occurred  June 
3d  at  Avon,  N.  Y.;  JAMES  WELCH,  Sr.,  died  lately, 
and  EDWARD  MCANDRESS  who  died  two  years  ago, 
both  of  Massillon,  la. ;  Mrs.  FLAGGE,  of  Cincinnati, 
who  died  happily,  after  receiving  the  Sacraments; 
JOSEPH  SHEEH AN,  who  died  in  Chicago,  June  24th ; 
DENNIS  HEALY,  who  died  June  12th  and  JOHN 
O'NEILL,  Feb.  6th,  both  of  Philadelphia;  WILLIAM 
CLEARY,  Covington,  Ky.,  a  promising  young  man 
who  was  drowned  on  the  4th  of  July ;  Mrs.  MARY 
FERGUSON,  who  died  some  months  ago  in  New 
York  city;  PATRICK  DOHERTY,  who  died  recently 
in  Ireland;  JOHN  O'RouRKB,  who  departed  this 
life  in  Co.  Fermanagh,  Ireland. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 

peace ! 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C.,  Director. 


THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Yan  Depoele  Electric  Light  Company, 

MAKERS     OF 

Electric     Lighting     Apparatus 


Office  &  Works,   Van  Buren  and  Franklin  Sts., 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS,    U.  S.  A. 

This  company  has  fully  established  its  rec- 
ord for  construction  of  the  most  approved  sys- 
tem of  Electric  Lighting  Apparatus.  Produc- 
ing lights  of  the  highest  standard  of  purity,  and 
requiring  the  smallest  consumption  of  power 
compared  with  the  result  obtained ;  the  system 
having  been  examined  and  tested  by  the  most 
competent  electrical  judges  in  America  and 
Europe  with  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions. 
'This  company  are  prepared  to  compete  for  the 
furnishing  of  Electric  Plants  of  any  capacity 
required. 

at 

Catalogues  and  Price  Lists,  containing  Testimonials  and  list  of   parties  using  this  sys- 
tem, will  be  furnished  on  application. 

NORMAN   T.   CASSETTE,   Pres't,  AARON    K.  STILES,  Vice  Pres't, 

jun23iy  THEODORE    P.    BAILEY,   Secretary. 


Masses  for  the  Dead, 


AND 


Motives  for  Having  them  Celebrated. 


An  Essay  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing,  Author 
of  "  A  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
Dioceses  of  Pitteburg  and  Allegheny,"  "  Sunday 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc. 


NEAT  PAMPHLET  FORM,  86  pp.  8ro. 


Price,  postage  paid,    •    -    25cta.  ;  5  Copies,  $1  00 


A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 
Address, 


"  Ave  Maria  "  Office, 

NOTRE  DAME,  IND. 


END  a  postal  card  to  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing, 
48  Third  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  a  copy  of 
his  interesting  pamphlet,  "  Mary's  First  Shrine 
in  the  Wilderness."  It  contains  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  our  Lady's  Shrine,  and  it  is  sent  to  any 
address,  free,  on  application. 


Crowned  With  Stars, 

An  exquisite  Volume  ol  Poems  In   Honor  of  t>  e 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Queen  of  Heaven, 

By    ELEANOR    C.  DONNELLY. 

Published  to  Aid  In  Placing  on  the  Dome  of  the  Ne» 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  a  Colossal 

Statue  of  the   Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 

Crowned   with  Twelve  Stars. 


Price,    •       -       •    gilt,  $1.25;  plain,  $1.00 

Address  STUDENTS'    OFFICE, 

NOTRE  DAME,  IND. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  since 
182fi.  Church,  Chapel.  School,  Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells-  also  Chimes  and  Peals. 

Meneely&Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bel  IB  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches. 
.Schools. Fire  Alarms, Farms, etc.  FULLY 
WARRANTED.  Catalogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &TIFT,  Cincinnati.  O. 


THE  AVE  MARIA 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (OP  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 


•  We  9y  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 

REPORT    FOB    THE    WEEK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 
JULY  THE  18TH. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions:  Recovery  of  health  for  1 
family  and  19  persons  ;  recovery  of  hearing  for  1 
person ;  virtue  of  temperance  for  4  persons ; 
happy  death  for  1  person  ;  conversion  to  the  Faith 
for  12  particular  persons,  and  several  others  ;  peace 
and  concord  for  1  congregation  and  4  families; 
spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for  17  families  and 
3  persons  ;  situations  and  employment  for  4  per- 
sons ;  sale  of  property  for  1  person  ;  return  to  the 
faith  for  5  persons  and  1  family  ;  success  in  busi- 
ness for  10  persons  ;  virtue  of  meekness  for  1  per- 
son ;  success  of  a  lawsuit ;  thanksgiving  for  fa- 
vors received  for  several  persons,  and  particular 
intentions  for  34  ;  24  other  special  intentions. 

FAVOBS   OBTAINED. 

An  Associate  in  Boston  writes  as  follows : — 
"  Rev.  Father  :  It  is  with  feelings  of  gratitude  I 
send  the  following  account  of  favors  obtained 
through  the  intercession  of  our  Blessed  Mother 
and  the  use  of  the  Lourdes  water.  I  promised 
our  Blessed  Lady  that  if  she  granted  my  requests 
I  would  send  word  to  you,  to  have  it  published 
for  her  greater  honor  and  to  inspire  the  unbeliev- 
ing with  confidence  in  her  powerful  help  in  all 
our  necessities,  both  spiritual  and  temporal. 

"My  daughter,  fourteen  years  old,  had  been 
troubled  at  short  intervals  with  very  severe  attacks 
of  rheumatism.  The  pain  was  so  intense  that  it 
kept  her  awake  and  in  great  suffering  during  the 
night,  when  it  was  the  worst,  and  the  next  day 
she  would  look  so  pale  and  miserable  from  the 
loss  of  sleep,  and  feel  so  exhausted,  that  even  if 
the  pain  had  ceased  she  could  not  go  to  school. 
The  last  night  that  my  daughter  had  one  of  those 
severe  attacks  I  was  feeling  unwell  myself,  and 
weak  and  tired.  My  daughter's  ancle  was  greatly 
swollen,  as  usual,  and  caused  her  intense  pain. 
We  rubbed  it  with  liniments,  used  St.  Jacob's 
Oil,  and  wrapped  the  affected  part  in  red  flannel ; 
these  remedies  would  give  a  measure  of  relief  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  a  brief  sleep  would  ensue.  But 
very  soon  she  would  wake  again,  and  could  not 
rest  in  any  position.  The  remedies  had  the  effect 
of  driving  the  pain  from  the  place  of  greatest  suf- 
fering, and  causing  it  to  extend  further  up  the 
limb.  I  saw,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  that  'we 
were  going  to  have  a  night  of  it.'  I  then  asked 
my  daughter  if  she  had  ever  tried  the  holy  water 
of  Lourdes,  and  between  her  tears  she  answered 


'  No,  mamma  :  I  have  not.'  I  arose  immediately 
and  said,  '  Then  in  the  name  of  Gocl  I  will  try  it,' 
—adding  that  if  it  gave  relief  we  should  certainly 
recognize  the  unmistakable  power  of  our  Blessed 
Mother,  and  make  it  known  to  her  honor.  I  then 
used  the  Lourdes  water,  making  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross  with  it  wherever  the  pain  and  the  swelling 
was.  In  a  few  minutes  my  daughter  was  quiet ; 
she  fell  asleep,  and  slept  soundly  till  morning. 
Thanks  be  to  God  and  our  Blessed  Mother,  there 
has  been  no  return  of  the  pain  or  swelling,  no 
sign  of  the  disease  so  far,  and  we  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  damp  weather,  which  usually  brought  it  on. 

"Another  of  my  children^a  boy  ten  years  old, 
took  a  severe  cold,  and  at  night  suffered  terribly 
with  earache.  I  tried  everything  I  knew  of,  one 
after  another,  with  little  relief,  and  when  all  had 
failed  I  used  the  water  of  Lourdes  in  which  some 
cement  from  Knock  had  been  mixed.  With  this 
I  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  as  before,  in  my 
daughter's  case,  and  put  a  few  drops  of  the  water 
in  the  affected  ear.  The  pain  ceased  almost  in- 
stantly, and  my  boy  slept  well  the  rest  of  the 
night.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  the  ear  began  to 
discharge,  and  has  been  quite  well  ever  since. 

"  If  I  had  space  and  time  I  could  tell  you  a  great 
deal  more  in  regard  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
blessed  water  upon  myself  and  other  of  my  chil- 
dren in  cases  of  sickness.  Please  have  the  Con- 
fraternity offer  prayers  of  thanksgiving  with  us 
to  our  good  Mother,  and  to  join  in  prayers  with 
me  for  two  special  intentions." 

OBITUABY. 

We  commend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity :  Mr.  PAUL  L. 
MOBKLAND,  who  died  happily  July  3,  at  Washing- 
ton, Iowa,  fortified  by  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Church.  PATRICK,  JOHN,  and  JAMES  SHERIDAN, 
who  died  lately  at  Somerville,  Mass.  Mr.  JOHN 
HURLEY,  who  departed  this  life  in  Willimantic, 
Conn.,  June  17th.  THOMAS  McAuLEY,  who  died 
June  30th,  at  New  Melleray,  Iowa.  Mrs.  PETER 
LEE,  whose  happy  death  took  place  in  Brooklyn, 
July  4th,  after  receiving  all  the  consolations  of 
our  holy  religion.  Mrs.  CAROLINE  DEIB,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  59  years,  May  19th,  at  St.  Henry, 
Ind.,  after  a  long  illness,  fortified  by  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  Church.  JAMES  HOOAN,  deceased 
April  10th,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mrs.  ANNE  CONWAY, 
who  departed  this  life  June  27th,  in  Milwaukee, 
VV  is.  THOMAS  KILCOIN,  whose  Christian  death  took 
place  in  County  Sligo,  Ireland,  June  20th,  after 
receiving  all  the  rites  of  the  Church.  Mrs.  JANE 
DUFKY,  who  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  May 
23d.  JANE  McCoLOAN,  also  of  Philadelphia,  Pa , 
deceased  Sept.  23d.  Miss  JANE  MC-CARTIB,  of 
Church  Hill,  Co.  Cork,  Ireland,  a  most  charitable 
lady,  who  died  on  last  Good  Friday. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C.,  Director. 


THE  AVE  MARIA 


Tan  Depoele  Electric  Light  Company, 

MAKERS     OF 

Electric     Lighting     Apparatus 


Office  &  Works,  Van  Buren  and  Franklin  Sts., 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS,    U.  S.  A. 

This  company  has  fully  established  its  rec- 
ord for  construction  of  the  most  approved  sys- 
tem of  Electric  Lighting  Apparatus.  Produc- 
ing lights  of  the  highest  standard  of  purity,  and 
requiring  the  smallest  consumption  of  power 
compared  with  the  result  obtained;  the  system 
having  been  examined  and  tested  by  the  most 
competent  electrical  judges  in  America  and 
^Europe  with  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions. 
This  company  are  prepared  to  compete  for  the 
furnishing  of  Electric  Plants  of  any  capacity 
required. 

Catalogues  and  Price  Lists,  containing  Testimonials  and  list  of   parties  using  this  sys- 
tem, will  be  furnished  on  application. 

NORMAN   T.   CASSETTE,   Pres't,  AARON    K.  STILES,  Vice  Pres't, 

jui,23-iy  THEODORE    P.    BAILEY,   Secretary. 


Masses  for  the  Dead, 


AND 


Motives  for  Having  them  Celebrated. 


An  Essay  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing,  Author 
of  "  A  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
Dioceses  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,"  "  Sunday 
School  Teacher's  Manual,"  etc.,  etc. 


NEAT  PAMPHLET  FORM,  86  pp.  8ro. 


Price,  postage  paid,    -    -    25cts. ;  5  Copies,  f  1  00 


liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

Address,      "  Ave  Maria  "  Office, 

NOTEE  DAME,  IND. 

SEND  a  postal  card  to  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing, 
48  Third  Ave.,  Pitteburg,  Pa.,  for  a  copy  of 
his  interesting  pamphlet,  "  Mary's  First  Shrine 
in  the  Wilderness."  It  contains  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  our  Lady's  Shrine,  and  it  is  sent  to  any 
address,  free,  on  application. 
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Statue  of  the   Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 
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THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

(All  i'oniminiii;itii,ns  >•>•/'<  rriny  to  tin'  C<»ij'r<it>  r- 
niti/  of  the  Itntnuculatf  <'oiicf]>(ion  should  /»  mi- 
dressed  to  the  Her.  A.  (irunyer,  C.  S.  C.,  Nofrr 
Daine,  Ind.  This  Bulletin  is  <;////>///  under  his 
dir<,-tion.) 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 

REPORT    FOR    THE    WEEK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 
JULY  THE  25rH. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Recovery  of  health  for  1 
family  and  26  persons  ;  of  mind  for  1  person  ;  spir- 
itual and  temporal  favors  for  3  persons  :  peace  and 
concord  for  1  family  :  vocation  for  1  person  ; 
change  of  life  for  8  persons  ;  virtue  of  temperance 
for  5  persons  ;  advantageous  sale  of  property  for 
1  person  ;  payment  of  debt  for  1  person  ;  success  of 
divers  undertakings  ;  recovery  of  sight  for  2  per- 
sons ;  a  lady  suffering  from  cancer  ;  perseverance 
in  virtuous  dispositions  for  1  family  ;  particular  in- 
tention for  1  family  ;  and  18  other  special  inten- 
tions. 

FAVORS   OBTAINED. 

A  Correspondent  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  writes  as 
follows:  ''Rev.  dear  Sir — Please  say  a  Mass  in 
thanksgiving  to  God  and  His  Immaculate  Mother 
for  the  conversion  of  a  person  for  whom  1  asked 
the  pious  prayers  of  the  Confraternity  two  months 
ago.  I  thank  God  for  granting  even  more  than  I 
hopsd  for.  I  now  ask  the  prayers  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  perseverance  of  the  convert,  and  also 
for  the  relief  of  a  person  suffering  a  long  time 
with  cancer  in  the  breast,  begging  of  God  to 
vouchsafe,  if  not  a  cure,  at  least  some  mitigation 
of  the  intense  suffering,  and  the  grace  of  a  happy 
death." 

"Some  months  ago,"  a  pious  client  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  writes,  u  I  solicited  from  you  some  of  the 
Water  of  Lourdes  for  my  own  use  as  I  was  in  a 
very  nervous  condition;  so  much  so,  that  at  times 
I  feared  f  would  lose  my  reason.  Hut  the  holy 
water  has  worked  wonders  for  me.  I  can  sleep 
well  now,  and  have  almost  recovered  my  usual 
health.  I  should  indeed  have  informed  you  sooner 
of  my  improved  condition;  but  I  \\-\^\\  the  fact  to 
l»e  piibli>hed  now  as  a  token  of  my  gratitude  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  thanking  the  Association,  at  the 
>am<'  tini",  for  tin-  prayers  of  its  members." 

Another  person  returns  thank-  to  the  <  )ur  ! 

:'ii-  th  •  cure  of  a  person  from  deafness. 
Hut  M  the  CHI*  of  the  SOU)  is  far  more  important 
than  that,  of  the  body,  it  ^  favor-  of  this  kind  we 
like  particularly  to  relate.  We  read  in  the  A,i- 
nals  of  Lourdes  that  a  perceptible  return  to  the 


Faith  is  manifest  in  the  East,  especially  among  the 
schismatic  Greeks.  Last  March  a  young  Greek,  of 
Tatavia,  recently  converted,  receive.]  holy  com- 
munion, according  to  the  Greek  rite,  in  the.  chapel 
of  the  Georgian  Fathers.  There  is  a  mark.-.l  n-tmn 
to  Catholicism  in  Ca-sarea,  in  Cappodocia.  The 
Superior  of  the  Georgians  has  just  sent  mission- 
aries to  these  countries.  At  Malghara  there  are 
already  70  families  sincerely  converted.  All  those, 
it  is  true,  who  ai  e  touched  by  divine  grace,  have  not 
always  the  courage  to  act  accordingly.  We  read 
of  a  high  officer  in  the  empire,  who,  it  appears,  had 
expressed  his  willingness  to  embrace  the  Faith  in 
case  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  would  cure  his  child. 
The  cure  was  effected,  but  the  father  was  not  con- 
verted. Prejudices,  however,  are  disappearing, 
and  faith  and  piety  are  penetrating  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  "Heretofore,"  said  an  old  dervish  (a 
Turkish  monk),  "  we  called  you  by  odious  names, 
because  we  did  not  know  you.  Your  virtue,  your 
courtesy,  your  generosity  were  not  valued  by  us. 
Now,  you  are  our  brethren  ;  we  are  all  brethren, 
children  of  the  same  God."  To  those  acquainted 
with  Turkey,  two  facts  seem  most  worthy  of  notice: 
Notwithstanding  the  anathema  of  the  koran, 
Turks  of  every  condition,  even  those  of  the  highest 
grades,  are  seen  praying  before  a  statue  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  in  churches  adorned  with  pic- 
tures representing  the  true  God.  And,  further- 
more, all  the  Turkish  pilgrims  visiting  Feri-Keui 
seem  fully  convinced  that  the  cures  obtained  there 
through  the  intercession  of  our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
are  supernatural — works  of  the  omnipotent  good- 
ness of  God.  Many  are  asking  themselves  whe- 
ther the  God  of  the  Christians  may  not  be  the 
allah  himself.  They  wish,  as  it  were,  to  recon- 
cile the  koran  with  the  Gospel.  Sooner,  or  later, 
the  truth  will  triumph. 

OBITUABY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity:  Mrs.  MILLER, 
lately  deceased  in  Altoona,  Pa.  Mrs.  SARAH  HICKLE, 
who  died  June  4th.  Mr.  HENRY  MILLER,  of  Al- 
toona, Pa.,  who  died  April  21st.  PATRICK  BRADY, 
who  died  suddenly  July  4th,  in  Hartford,  Ct.  WFN- 
IFRED  GIBLIN,  who  died,  July  5th,  in  Baltimore, 
Md.  MARY  HOOVER,  who  departed  this  life  July 
10th,  in  Newry,  Pa.  ROBERT  BRUCE,  who  died  hap- 
pily, after  a  painful  sickness  borne  with  Christian 
fortitude,  at  St.  Augustine,  111.  JAMES  M.  BKOPHY, 
who  died  some  years  ago  an  edifying  death  at  Al- 
toona, Pa.  Mr.  PAUL MoBKLAXD,  Washington,  la.. 
who  died  an  edifying  death  some  time  since.  Miss 
CATHERINE  LKAVY.  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  who 
ill -parted  this  life  July  17th. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace ! 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  8.  C.,  Director. 


• 


THE  AVE  MARIA 


Van  Depoele  Electric  Light  Company, 

MAKERS     OF 

Electric     Lighting     Apparatus 


Office  &  Works,   Van  Buren  and  Franklin  Sts., 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS,    U.  S.  A. 


This  company  has  fully  established  its  rec- 
ord for  construction  of  the  most  approved  sys- 
tem of  Electric  Lighting  Apparatus.  Produc- 
ing lights  of  the  highest  standard  of  purity,  and 
requiring  the  smallest  consumption  of  power 
compared  with  the  result  obtained;  the  system 
having  been  examined  and  tested  by  the  most 
competent  electrical  judges  in  America  and 
Europe  with  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions. 
This  company  are  prepared  to  compete  for  the 
furnishing  of  Electric  Plants  of  any  capacity 
required. 


Catalogues  and  Price  Lists,  containing  Testimonials  and  list  of   parties  using  this  sys- 
tem, will  be  furnished  on  application. 

NORMAN   T.    CASSETTE,   Pres't,  AARON    K.  STILES,  Vice  Pres't, 

jun23-.y  THEODORE    P.    BAILEY,   Secretary. 


L,  8,  &  M.  S.  Railway, 


On  and  after  Sunday,  May  27,  1883,  trains  will  leave 
South  Bend,  as  follows : 

GOING   EAST. 

2.32  a.m.,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Express  over  Main 
Line,  arrives  at  Toledo,  9.50  a.m. ;  Cleveland,  2.25  p.m ; 
Buffalo,  8.00  p.m. 

11.23  a.m.  Mail  over  Main  Line,  arrives  at  Toledo, 
5-35  P-m.;  Cleveland,  io.iop.in.;  Buffalo,  3.55  a.m. 

9.10  p.m.,  Atlantic  Express,  over  Air  Line.  Arrives 
at  Toledo,  2.45  a.m.,  Cleveland,  7.05  a.m.;  Buffalo,  i.io 
p.m.;  arrives  at  Toledo,  5.40  p.m.  Cleveland,  10.10 
p.m.;  Buffalo,  3.55  a.m. 

6.20  p.m.  Limited  Express.  Arrives  at  Toledo, 
10.28  p.m.;  Cleveland,  1.35  a.m.;  Buffalo,  7.05  a.m. 

GOING  WEST:' 

1.30  a.m.,  Toledo  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  3.25 
a.m.  Chicago,  6.10  a.m. 

4.55  a.m.  Pacific  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  5.50 
a.m.;  Chicago  8.20  a.m. 

7.40  a.m  Limited  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte  8.20 
a.m.;  Chicago,  10.40  a.m. 

1.30  p.m.,  Special  Michigan  Express.  Arrives  at 
Laporte  2.30  p.m. :  Chesterton,  3.15  p.m. ;  Chicago  5.00 
p.m. 

4.35   p.m.   Special    Chicago    Express.     Arrives    at 
Lap6rte,  5.22  p.m.;  Chicago,  8.00  p.m. 
F.  C.  RAFF,  Ticket  Agt.,  South  Bend. 
J.  W.  CARY,  Genl.  Ticket  Agt,  Cleveland. 
A.  G.  AMSDEN,  Sup.  W.  Div.,  Chicago. 
W.  P.JOHNSON,  G'l.  Pass.  Agent,  Chicago. 
P.  P.  WRIGHT,  Gen'l.  Sup.,  Cleveland. 
JOHN  NEWELL,  G'l.  M'ger,  Cleveland. 


Crowned  With  Stars, 

An   exquisite   Volume  ot   Poems   In   Honor  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Queen  of  Heaven, 

By    ELEANOR    C.  DONNELLY. 

Published  to  Aid  In  Placing  on  the  Dome  of  the  New 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  a  Colossal 

Statue   of  the   Blessed   Virgin   Mary, 

Crowned   with  Twelve  Stars. 


Price,    -        •        •    gilt,  $1.25;  plain,  $1.00 
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THE  AV! 


.Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 


(  Ml  i-nnnnnitii-ntioHs  referring  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  tin  Iinniiicultife  Conception  should  In-  «</- 
dressed  to  the  AVr.  A.  C  ramjet;  C.  S.  C.,  Notre 
Dunn;  l,nl.  Tin's  Bulletin  in  entireli/  umler  ///.s 


"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 

REPORT    FOR    THE    WEEK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 
AUGUST  THE  IST. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions:  Recovery  of  health  for  19  per- 
sons, and  of  sight  for  3;  recovery  of  hearing  for 
1,  and  of  mind  for  1  person;  conversion  to  the 
Faith  for  2  families,  12  persons,  and  several  others; 
change  of  life  for  1  family  and  13  persons;  virtue 
of  temperance  for  10  persons;  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral favors  for  11  families  and  12  persons;  spe- 
cial graces  for  several  persons,  12  in  particular  ; 
success  in  business  for  1  family  and  2  persons; 
success  of  an  examination;  thanksgiving  for  fa- 
vors received-  by  several  persons,  and  peace  and 
concord  between  3;  situation  for  3  persons;  par- 
ticular intentions  for  2  families  and  13  persons;  15 
other  special  intentions. 

FAVORS   OBTAINED. 

A  grateful  client  of  Mary  returns  thanks  to  the 
members  of  the  Confraternity  for  a  special  favor 
she  received.  She  believes  that  through  thbir 
prayers  she  has  obtained  even  a  better  position  as 
teacher  than  the  one  she  had  lost,  and  now  re- 
quests the  members  of  the  Confraternity  to  thank 
the  Blessed  Virgin  for  this  favor. 

Another  person  writes  :  u  With  my  heart  full 
of  gratitude  to  our  Blessed  Mother  1  hasten  to  in- 
form you  of  another  wonderful  favor  she  has 
wrought  for  me,  unworthy  as  I  am.  You  may 
perhaps  remember  that  I  requested  prayers  for 
the  restoration  to  health  of  my  little  daughter  who 
has  been  for  over  one  year  suffering  so  much  with 
whooping  cough  that  the  doctor  thought  and  even 
pronounced  her  lungs  affected.  I  had  often  given 
her  the  blessed  water  of  Lourdes  without  any  good 
result,  and  at  last  sent  her  to  Somerville,  a  noted 
health  resort  near  the  city.  She  remained  there 
nearly  four  months,  and  grew  even  worse  in  health 
than  before.  I  sent  to  have  her  return,  and  two 
days  after  her  arrival  she  was  taken  with  such.  a 
severe  fit  of  coughing  and  shortness  of  breath  as 
almost  to  make  her  faint.  Very  much  alarmed  I 
again  implored  the  help  of  our  Blessed  Mother 
and  gave  the  child  a  few  drops  of  the  holy  water. 
She  fell  asleep,  passed  a  good  night,  awoke  per- 
fectly well,  and  ever  since  has  a  good  appetite, 


can  run,  sing,  and  play  as  heartily  as  any  child  of 
her  age.  I  must  say  that  the  change  was  very 
sudden.  But  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  waver  and  grow  faint-hearted  when  our 
Massed  Mother  does  not  immediately  grant  their 
prayers,  I  will  say  that  the  child  had  taken  at 
least  two  vials  of  the  blessed  water,  and  that  for 
two  months  I  said  daily  the  Thirty  Days'  Prayer 
to  Our  Lady  and  burned  a  blessed  candle  every 
day  for  one  hour.  I  did  not  lose  confidence  in  the 
4  Help  of  Christians.' " 

A  grateful  wife  writes  to  us  :  "Some  time  ago 
I  requested  the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity  for 
my  husband's  conversion.  Thanks  to  God,  the 
favor  was  obtained  !  He  received  the  rites  of  the 
Church  and  died  a  most  edifying  death  on  the  3d 
of  July." 

OBITUARY. 

We  commend  the  following  deceased  persons  to 
the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity  :  CATHARINE  0'- 
DONNELL,  whose  death  occurred  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  July  9th.  JAMES  KELLY,  of  Monches,  Wis. 
P.  McDoNOUGH,  who  died  June  8th,  near  Lytle 
City,  Iowa.  JOSEPH  DELONE,  whose  death  took 
place  at  Hanover,  Pa.,  March  14th,  after  receiving 
the  last  Sacraments.  Mr.  SAMUEL  J.  DISHART,  Sr., 
a  true  son  of  the  Church,  who  died  July  18th,  at 
White  Lake,  Dak.,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 
Mrs.  ANNE  GIBBONS,  deceased  at  Georgetown,  S.  C., 
June  9th.  JOHN  KBARY,  who  died  July  1st,  and 
Mrs.  E.  V.  THEABAUD,  July  4th— both  of  Madison, 
N.  J.  CATHARINE  HART,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  CATHARINE  BONNBR,  who  died  happily  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  fortified  by  all  the  consolations 
of  our  holy  religion.  Mrs.  CECILIA  HYDE,  whose 
beautiful  death  took  place  on  the  20th  of  July. 
Mrs.  JOHANNA  DONOVAN,  of  Char  lestown,  Mass,  who 
breathed  her  last  June  19th.  Mr.  GUSTAVE  NOR- 
DEL,  whose  happy  death  occurred  at  Charleston^ 
S.  C.,  May  15th. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 

peace ! 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C., 

Director  of  the  Confraternity, 
(Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Ind  ) 


Our  Lady's  Dome. 
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$1 ;  A  Child  of  Mary,  $2  ;  John  Mahoney,  Sr.,  $1 ; 

Mrs.  Catharine  Woods,  $10 ;    Jane  and  C.  Smith, 

$5 ;   Mrs.  P.  Sheehy,  50  cts.;  Mrs.  Mary  Evans,  50 

;    .    Edward   Hurtsman,  $1  ;    Mrs.  Mary   West 

Carles  Primbs,  $1 ;  Johanna  Casey,  $1.50. 
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Yan  Depoele  Electric  Light  Company, 

MAKERS     OF 

Electric     Lighting     Apparatus 


Office  &  Works,   Van  Buren  and  Franklin  Sts., 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS,    U.  S.  A. 

This  company  has  fully  established  its  rec- 
ord for  construction  of  the  most  approved  svs- 
tem  of  Electric  Lighting  Apparatus.  Produc- 
ing lights  of  the  highest  standard  of  purity,  and 
requiring  the  smallest  consumption  of  power 
compared  with  the  result  obtained;  the  system 
having  been  examined  and  tested  by  the  most 
competent  electrical  judges  in  America  and 
Europe  with  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions. 
^  This  company  are  prepared  to  compete  for  the 
furnishing  of  Electric  Plants  of  any  capacity 

t3**X>.'  °  .  J 

required. 

Catalogues  and  Price  Lists,  containing  Testimonials  and  list  of    parties  using  this  sys- 
tem, will  be  furnished  on  application. 

NORMAN    T.   CASSETTE,   Pres't,  AARON    K.  STILES,  Vice  Pres't, 

THEODORE    P.    BAILEY,   Secretary. 


L.  8.  &  M.  S,  Railway. 

On  and  after  Sunday,  May  27,  1883,  trains  will  leave 
South  Bend,  as  follows: 

GOING    EAST. 

2.32  a.m.,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Express  over  Main 
Line,  arrives  at  Toledo,  9.50  a.m. ;  Cleveland,  2.25  p. in ; 
Buffalo,  8.00  p.m. 

11.23  a.m.  Mail  over  Main  Line,  arrives  at  Toledo, 
5.35  p.m.;  Cleveland,  io.iop.in.;  Buffalo,  3.55  a.m. 

9.iop.m.,  Atlantic  Express,  over  Air  Line.  Arrives 
at  Toledo,  2.45  a.m.,  Cleveland,  7.05  a.m.;  Buffalo,  i.io 
p.m.;  arrives  at  Toledo,  5.40  p.m.  Cleveland,  10.10 
p.m.;  Buffalo,  3.55  a.m. 

6.20  p.m.  Limited  Express.  Arrives  at  Toledo, 
10.28  p.m.;  Cleveland,  1.35  a.m.;  Buffalo,  7.05  a.m. 

GOING  WEST: 

1.30  a.m.,  Toledo  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  3.25 
a.m.  Chicago,  6.10  a.m. 

4.51;  a.m.  Pacific  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  5.50 
a.m.;  Chicago  8.20  a.m. 

7.40  a.m  Limited  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte  8.20 
a.m.;  Chicago,  10.40  a.m. 

1.30  p.m.,  Special  Michigan  Express.  Arrives  at 
Laporte  2.30  p.m. :  Chesterton,  3.15  p.m. ;  Chicago  5.00 
p.m. 

4.35    p.m.    Special    Chicago    Express.     Arrives    ;it 
Laporte,  5.22  p.m.;  Chicago,  8.00  p.m. 
F.  C.  RAFF,  Ticket  Agt,  South  Beucl. 

J.  W.  CARY,  Genl.  Ticket  Agt,  Cleveland. 
A.  (i.  AMSDEN,  Sup.  W.  Div.,  Chicago. 
VV.  P.  JOHNSON,  G'l.  Pass.  Agent,  Chicago. 
P.  P.  WRIGHT,  Gen'l.  Sup.,  Cleveland. 
JOHN  NEWELL,  G'l.  M'ger,  Cleveland. 
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THE  AVE  MARIA 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (OP  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 


(All  communications  referring  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C.,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.  This  Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his 
direction.) 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God !  " 

REPORT    FOR    THE    WEEK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 

AUGUST  THE  15TH. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confra- 
ternity are  requested  in  favor  of  the  following 
petitions:  Recovery  of  health  for  36  persons;  spir- 
itual and  temporal  favors  for  23  families  and  2 
persons;  change  of  life  for  11  families,  several  in- 
dividuals, 23  persons  especially ;  success  of  under- 
takings for  7  persons;  successful  sale  of  property 
for  1  person,  and  success  of  a  pilgrimage  for  1 ;  safe 
journey  for  6,  and  happy  death  for  several  persons; 
conversion  to  the  Faith  for  28  families  and  17  per- 
sons; spiritual  graces  for  2  families  and  3  persons ; 
peace  and  concord  for  3  families  and  1  person ;  re- 
turn to  the  Faith  for  9  persons  and  1  family;  pay- 
ment of  debts  for  2  families  and  1  person ;  employ- 
ment for  2  families  and  1  person ;  virtue  of  tem- 
perance for  8  persons,  and  recovery  of  sight  for  3; 
thanksgiving  for  4  persons ;  particular  intentions 
for  1  family  and  1  person,  and  37  special  intentions. 

FAVORS  OBTAINED.    .. 

A  devout  child  of  Mary  writes: — "Rev.  and 
dear  Father — Please  return  thanks  to  our  Blessed 
Mother  for  a  remarkable  cure  obtained  through 
her  intercession.  A  friend  of  mine  was  taken  sick 
in  December  with  a  complication  of  diseases.  For 
months  there  was  no  hope  of  her  recovery,  every 
one  believing  she  must  die.  At  last  she  submitted 
to  a  painful  operation,  which  did  not  secure  the 
desired  result,  as  they  left  her  to  die.  I  gave  her 
some  of  the  Water  of  Lourdes.  We  made  a  no- 
vena  together,  and,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
all,  she  is  now  able  to  be  around,  and  is  gaining 
strength  every  day.  Therefore,  she  wishes  to  join 
me  in  returning  thanks  to  our  Blessed  Mother  for 
the  kindness  shown  her  in  being  spared  to  raise  her 
children  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God, — a  blessing 
which  really  came  from  the  hands  of  God,  through 
the  intercession  of  His  Immaculate  Mother.11 

A  fervent  client  of  our  Blessed  Lady  says  :— 
"  Rev.  Father— The  sister  of  a  member  of  a  relig- 
ious community,  who  suffered  most  acute  pains 
from  cancer  for  six  months,  was  cured  by  the  ap- 
plication of  some  of  the  holy  Water  of  Lourdes. 
This  extraordinary  fact,  which  should  have  long 
before  this  appeared  in  the  columns  of  The  'Are 
Maria'  (having  taken  place  four  years  ago),  is 


now  recorded  with  the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude 
to  the  merciful  Mother  of  God,  and  can  be  con- 
firmed by  two  reliable  witnesses." 

The  following  lines  have  been  written  to  as  : — 
"  My  father  and  mother,  with  myself,  offer  heart- 
felt thanks  to  our  Blessed  Lady  for  the  favor  we 
have  received  through  her.  The  froward  boy  for 
whom  prayers  had  been  solicited  is  now  a  changed 
person.  He  goes  to  Mass,  and  does  not  stop  out  all 
night  as  he  used  to  formerly." 

Another  person  says  : — "A  young  man  had  his 
leg  broken  some  time  ago,  and  after  six  weeks' 
attendance  from  the  doctor  no  change  was  per- 
ceived until  a  neighbor  of  mine  made  a  novena 
for  him.  In  the  meantime  I  rubbed  his  leg  with 
the  miraculous  Water  of  Lourdes.  On  the  tenth 
day  the  doctor,  who  came  regularly  to  see  the  pa- 
tient, pronounced  the  cure  a  miraculous  one,  de- 
claring he  never  saw  anything  so  well  done  in  so 
short  a  time." 

"  Thanks  be  given  to  the  Holy  Mother  of  God  ! " 
Thus  ejaculates  a  devout  client  of  Mary  as  he  re- 
lates a  cure  which  he  ascribes  to  the  use  of  the 
Water  of  Lourdes : — "At  times  1  had  severe  pains 
in  the  eyes  and  could  not  read  any  length  of  time, 
and  so  turned  to  the  Consolation  of  the  Afflicted. 
I  made  a  novena  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  apply- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  Water  of  Lourdes  to  my 
eyes.  But  I  did  not  then  find  much  relief.  Not 
losing  courage,  however,  I  began  another  novena; 
and  before  the  end  of  it  my  eyes  were  much  better, 
and  continued  to  improve  until  they  were  per- 
fectly well." 

OBITUARY. 

We  commend  the  following  deceased  persons  to 
the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity:  JOHANNA  SHEA- 
HAN,  who  died  in  Ireland,  May  23d.  MARY  BUTLER, 
who  departed  this  life  last  month,  at  Nesquehon- 
ing,  Pa.  Mrs.  MARY  WELCH,  whose  happy  death 
took  place  July  16th,  near  Kenross,  Iowa.  Mrs. 
CATHARINE  MORAN,  deceased  at  Carbondale.  Mr. 
MICHAEL  DOYLE,  who  died  May  9th,  and  Mrs.  PETER 
CARROLL,  June  16th,— both  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Mrs.  RUDDY,  who  departed  this  life  April  26th,  at 
Fanning,  Kansas.  Mrs.  ELIZABETH  Fox,  deceased 
May  3d,  at  Troy,  Kansas.  MICHAEL  KELLY,  who 
was  killed  January  13th,  at  Fanning,  Kansas.  Mrs. 
ANNA  COUGHLIN,  who  was  called  to  her  reward  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  CROSBY,  deceased  at  Tama- 
quas,  Pa.  JAMES  ANDERSON,  who  died  lately  in 
Iowa.  Mr.  NICHOLAS  FADY,  who  departed  this  life 
in  Chatham,  Ont,  July  22d.  Mrs.  ANNE  WALLACE, 
of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  deceased  July  23d. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace ! 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  8.  C., 

Director  of  the  Confraternity, 
(Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Ind.) 
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THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Yan  Depoele  Electric  Light  Company, 

MAKERS     OF 

Electric     Lighting     Apparatus. 


Office  &  Works,   Van  Buren  and  Franklin  Sts., 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS,    U.  S.  A. 

This  company  has  fully  established  its  rec- 
ord for  construction  of  the  most  approved  sys- 
tem of  Electric  Lighting  Apparatus.  Produc- 
ing lights  of  the  highest  standard  of  purity,  and 
requiring  the  smallest  consumption  of  power 
compared  with  the  result  obtained  ;  the  system 
having  been  examined  and  tested  by  the  most 
competent  electrical  judges  in  America  and 
Europe  with  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions. 
cThis  company  are  prepared  to  compete  for  the 
furnishing  of  Electric  Plants  of  any  capacity 
required. 

Catalogues  and  Price  Lists,  containing  Testimonials  and  list  of   parties  using  this  sys- 
tem, will  be  furnished  on  application. 

NORMAN   T.   CASSETTE,   Pres't,  AARON    K.  STILES,  Vice  Pres't, 

jun23iy  THEODORE    P.    BAILEY,   Secretary. 


L  S.  &  M,  S,  Railway. 

On  and  after  Sunday,  May  27,  1883,  trains  will  leave 
South  Bend,  as  follows: 

GOING   EAST. 

2.32  a.m.,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Express  over  Main 
Line,  arrives  at  Toledo,  9.50  a.m.  ;  Cleveland,  2.25  p.m  ; 
Buffalo,  8.00  p.m. 

11.23  a.m.  Mail  over  Main  Line,  arrives  at  Toledo, 
5-35  P-"1-;  Cleveland,  io.iop.rn.;  Buffalo,  3.55  a.m. 

9.10  p.m.,  Atlantic  Express,  over  Air  Line.  Arrives 
at  Toledo,  2.45  a.m.,  Cleveland,  7.05  a.m.;  Buffalo,  i.io 
p.m.;  arrives  at  Toledo,  5.40  p.m.  Cleveland,  10.10 
p.m.;  Buffalo,  3.55  a.m. 

6.20  p.m.  Limited  Express.  Arrives  at  Toledo, 
10.28  p.m.;  Cleveland,.  1.35  a.m.;  Buffalo,  7.05  a.m. 

GOING  WEST: 

1.30  a.m.,  Toled<f  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  3.25 
a.m.  Chicago,  6.10  a.m. 

4.155  a.m.  Pacific  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  5.50 
a.m.  ;  Chicago  8.20  a.m. 

7.40  a.m  Limited  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte  8.20 
a.m.;  Chicago,  10.40  a.m. 

1.30  p.m.,  Special  Michigan  Express.  Arrives  at 
Laporte  2.30  p.m.  :  Chesterton,  3.15  p.m.  ;  Chicago  5.00 
p.m. 

4.315   p.m.   Special    Chicago    Express.     Arrives    at 
Laporte,  5.22  p.m.;  Chicago,  8.00  p.m. 
F.  C.  RAFF,  Ticket  Agt,  South  Bend. 
J.  W.  CARY,  GerJ.  Ticket  Agt,  Cleveland. 
A.kG.  AMSDEN,  Sup.  W.  Div.,  Chicago. 
W.  P.JOHNSON,  G'l.  Pass.  Agent,  Chicago. 
P.  P.  WRIGHT,  Gen'l.  Sup.,  Cleveland. 
JOHN  NEWELL,  G'l.  M'ger,  Cleveland. 
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An  exquisite  Volume  of  Poems  in  Honor  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Queen  of  Heaven, 

By    ELEANOR    C.  DONNELLY. 
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'on  fraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
(or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 


•  Wo  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  G<><J  I  " 

&EPORT    KOK    THK    WEKK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 

AUGUST  THK  STH. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions:  Recovery  of  health  for  l»i  per- 
sons, and  of  memory  for  1  ;  success  'of  a  business 
affair  in  a  family  which  causes  much  anxiety  ; 
recovery  of  hearing  for  1,  and  of  sight  for  2  per- 
sons ;  special  graces  for  31  persons  ;  spiritual  and 
temporal  favors  for  b  families  and  '11  persons  ; 
special  ;•«  for  2  parishes  and  13  persons  ; 

conversion  to  the  Faith  for  2:3  persons  and  1  fam- 
ily ;  change  of  life  for  3  families  and  28  persons  ; 
peace  and  concord  for  6  families  and  3  persons  ; 
success  in  business  for  1  peraon  ;  success  of  a  law- 
suit ;  payment  of  debts  for  3  persons  and  3  fam- 
ilies ;  sale  of  property  for  1  person  ;  employment 
for  2  families  and  1  person  ;  religious  vocation 
for  4  persons  ;  recovery  of  a  lost  son  ;  persever- 
ance for  4  persons  ;  virtue  of  meekness  for  4,  and 
a  happy  death  for  19  persons  ;  virtue  of  temper- 
ance for  1  family  and  16  persons  ;  success  of  a 
novena  for  2  persons  ;  thanksgiving  for  favors  re- 
ceived by  several  persons;  30  particular  intentions. 

THE   PILGRIMAGE   FROM   ENGLAND.  , 

The  recent  English  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes  was 
very  imposing.  The  pilgrims  numbered  more 
than  three  hundred,  and  included  in  their  ranks 
noble  lords  and  ladies,  and  converts  who,  in  em- 
bracing Catholicity,  had  sacrificed  the  goods  of 
fortune  and  torn  asunder  the  closest  and  dearest 
ties  of  relationship.  They  were  the  representa- 
tives of  a  million  associates,  of  whom  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  had  sent  their  written  inten- 
tions, and  all  of  whom  were  united  with  the  pil- 
grims in  prayers  and  Holy  Communions.  The 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  had  given 
his  approval  and  blessing  to  the  pilgrimage  and 
offered  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  to  draw 
down  upon  it  the  blessings  of  Heaven.  At  Lourdes 
the  pilgrims,  under  the  directorship  of  the  Rev 
V.  Ring,  Provincial  of  the  OMate.s  of  Mary  Im 
maculate,  celebrated  a  triilmnn  of  prayer  and  rep 
aration.  The  orJer  of  the  exercises  during  these 
days  was  :  Ma>s  and  Holy  Communion  each  morn 
iutf  :  I'.Himdirtion  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the 
evening  special  exeivi-e-  ar  the  (Jrotto. 

•:i  and  dignified  in  d-mt-.uior,  the  pilgrims 
were  aKo  ;•  K  i-h  one  .. 

at  all  the  e  .vitlmut  fail,  and  all  took  par 

in  th>'  mtfc     N'othing 

could  !"•  ii  ;tiful  and  tuiichinu'  than  thei 

recitt  at  the  Grotto  each  even 


ng,  and  the  solemn  and  plaintive  chant  of  the 

wri-re.  At  each  of  these  exercises  the  Rev.  P. 
ting  pronounced  an  effective  discourse,  and  was 
istened  to  with  rapt  and  respectful  attention. 

The  day  before  their  departure,  all  assembled 
n  the  Basilica ;  two  tables  were  covered  with  •  / •- 

o.s  and  letteis,  or  petitions.    These  were  distrib- 
uted among  the  pilgrims  who  carried  them  in 
procession,  with  banners,  to  the  Grotto,  and  depos- 
ted  them  on  the  altar. 

The  next  day  they  communicated  for  the  last 
time  at  the  Grotto  and  received  the  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  Rev.  director  rec- 
ommended them,  each  and  everyone,  to  resolve  to 
recite  their  beads  each  day  until  the  month  of 
May  next.  The  resolution  was  at  once  taken  by 
all.  They  left  at,  Lourdes  their  magnificent  ban- 
ner of  St.  George,  and  returned  to  their  homes, 
having  greatly  edified  all  who  had  witness*  d  their 
devotions  and  who  could  not  but  admire  their 
simple  and  grave  piety. 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  cures  had  been  ac- 
complished ;  but  such  results  are  but  slight  in 
comparison  to  the  moral  effect  which  the  pilgrim- 
age has  had  upon  England.  We  may  say  that 
England  has  gone  to  Lourdes  and  taken  Mary  as 
her  Immaculate  Queen,  and  that  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  will  hasten  the  day  when  England,  as  the 
pilgrims  devoutly  prayed,  will  become  one  of  the 
brightest  jewels  in  the  crown  of  the  Church. 

OBITUARY. 

We  commend  the  following  deceased  persons  to 
the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity  :  CHARLES  DAR- 
GON,  who  died  suddenly  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
July  24th,  at  the  age  of  30  years.  Mrs.  MARY  E. 
FELIX,  of  Reading,  Pa.  PATRICK  WHELAN,  who 
was  drowned  July  4th,  in  Stamp,  Mich.  JOHN 
O'CoNNELL,  whose  death  occurred  July  31st,  at 
Somerville,  Mass.  Mr.  O'BRIEN  (who  died  April 
8th)  and  bis  daughter  (deceased  March  9th),  of 
Georgiana,  Ala.  Mr.  MICHAEL  BIRMINGHAM,  Sr., 
and  MICHAEL  BIRMINGHAM,  Jr. ;  Mrs  HANNAH 
and  JOHANNA  BIRMINGHAM  ;  Mrs.  ANN  DOWD,  Mr. 
FRANCIS  DOWD,  and  MICHAEL  LYNCH,— all  of  Som- 
erville, Mass.  JOHN  FINUCANE,  ELLEN  FINUCANH, 
Mi~.  ANNE  SHEHAN,  and  Mrs.  AUSTER,— all  of 
Shamrock,  Canada  West,  recently  deceased.  Mrs. 
SARAH  CONRAD,  whose  death  occurred  some  time 
ago,  in  Pittsburg.  Mrs.  SARAH  SMITH,  of  Shields- 
ville,  Minn ,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  3d  of 
July.  Mrs  MARY  KIKRNAN,  who  died  in  Lowell, 
Ma>s.,  July  17th  Mr.  T.  O'REILLY,  a  life  sub- 
scriber of  The  "Ave  Maria"  who  departed  this 
life  a  few  weeks  ago,  fortified  by  the  last  rites  of 
the  Church. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God, 
A.  GRANGER,  C.  S. 
Director  of  the  Cot 
(Notre  Dame 


THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Yan  Depoele  Electric  Light  Company, 

MAKERS     OF 

Electric     Lighting     Apparatus. 


Office  &  Works,   Van  Buren  and  Franklin  Sts., 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS,    U.  S.  A. 

This  company  has  fully  established  its  rec- 
ord lor  construction  of  the  most  approved  svs- 
tem  of  Electric  Lighting  Apparatus.  Produc- 
ing lights  of  the  highest  standard  of  purity,  and 
requiring  the  smallest  consumption  of  power 
compared  with  the  result  obtained ;  the  system 
"having  been  examined  and  tested  by  the  most 
competent  electrical  judges  in  America  and 
Europe  with  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions. 
This  company  are  prepared  to  compete  for  the 
furnishing  of  Electric  Plants  of  any  capacity 
required. 

Catalogues  and  Price  Lists,  containing  Testimonials  and  list  of   parties  using  this  sys- 
tem, will  be  furnished  on  application. 

NORMAN   T.   CASSETTE,   Pres't,  AARON    K.  STILES,  Vice  Pres't, 

jun23-iy  THEODORE    P.    BAILEY,   Secretary. 


L,  S,  &  M.  S.  Railway. 


On  and  after  Sunday,  May  27,  1883,  trains  will  leave 
South  Bend,  as  follows : 

GOING   EAST. 

2.32  a.m.,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Express  over  Main 
Line,  arrives  at  Toledo,  9.50  a.m. ;  Cleveland,  2.25  p.m  ; 
Buffalo,  8.00  p.m. 

11.23  a.m.  Mail  over  Main  Line,  arrives  at  Toledo, 
5-35  P-m-;  Cleveland,  lo.iop.m.;  Buffalo,  3.55  a.m. 

9.10  p.m.,  Atlantic  Express,  over  Air  Line.  Arrives 
at  Toledo,  2.45  a.m.,  Cleveland,  7.05  a.m.;  Buffalo,  i.io 
p.m.;  arrives  at  Toledo,  5.40  p.m.  Cleveland,  10.10 
p.m. ;  Buffalo,  3.55  a.m. 

6.20  p.m.  Limited  Express.  Arrives  at  Toledo, 
10.28  p.m.;  Cleveland,  1.35  a.m.;  Buffalo,  7.05  a.m. 

GOING  WEST: 

1.30  a.m.,  Toledo  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  3.25 
a.m.  Chicago,  6.10  a.m. 

4.55  a.m.  Pacific  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  5.50 
a.m.;  Chicago  8.20  a.m. 

7.40  a.m  Limited  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte  8.20 
a.m.;  Chicago,  10.40  a.m.. 

1.30  p.m.,  Special  Michigan  Express.  Arrives  at 
Laporte  2.30  p.m. :  Chesterton,  3.15  p.m. ;  Chicago  5.00 
p.m. 

4.35  p.m.  Special  Chicago  Express.  Arrives  at 
Laporte,  5.22  p.m.;  Chicago,  8.00  p.m. 

LAFF,  Ticket  Agt,  South  Bend. 
_Av7*bARY,  Genl.  Ticket  Agt.,  Cleveland. 
SDEN,  Sup.  W.  Div.,  Chicago. 
JHNSON,  G'l.  Pass.  Agent,  Chicago. 
WRIGHT,  Gen'l.  Sup.,  Cleveland. 
fOjrlN  NEWELL,  G'l.  M'ger,  Cleveland. 


Crowned  With  Stars, 

.\n   exquisite  Volume  ol   Poems  In   Honor  of  tl  e 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Queen  of  Heaven, 

By    ELEANOR    C.  DONNELLY. 

Published  to  Aid  in  Placing  on  the  Dome  of  the  New 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  a  Colossal 

Statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 

Crowned  with  Twelve  Stars. 


Price,    -       -        -    gilt,  $1.25;  plain,  $1.00 

Address  STUDENTS'    OFFICE, 

NOTRE  DAME,  IND. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  since 
>182fi.  Church,  Chapel,  School,  Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells-  also  Chimes  and  Peals. 

Meneely  &  Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bel  U  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churcben, 
Schools, Fire  Alarms, Farms, etc.  FULL* 
WARRANTKD.  Catalogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &TIFT,  Cincinnati,  a 


THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 


(All  communications  referring  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C.,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.  This  Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his 
direction.) 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 

REPORT    FOB    THE    WEEK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 

AUGUST  THE  22o. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confra- 
ternity are  requested  in  favor  of  the  following  pe- 
titions :  Recovery  of  health  for  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Keane,  and  9  other  persons;  recovery  of  hearing 
for  1  person,  and  of  sight  for  1 ;  success  of  under- 
takings for  8  persons ;  virtue  of  temperance  for  5, 
and  reform  of  life  for  20  persons;  conversion  to  the 
Faith  for  13  persons  and  4  families ;  special  graces 
for  several, — 3  persons  in  particular;  peace  and 
concord  for  1  parish  and  2  persons;  spiritual  and 
temporal  favors  for  1  community,  4  families,  and 
3  persons;  situation  for  11  persons,  and  payment 
of  debts  for  5;  sale  of  property  for  1,  and  virtue  of 
perseverance  for  1;  thanksgiving  for  favors  re- 
ceived by  2  persons;  particular  intentions  of  1 
family  and  6  persons. 

FAVOBS   OBTAINED. 

A  devout  child  of  Mary  writes  as  follows  :  "  Rev. 
Father  :  I  wish  to  return  thanks  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  for  the  favor  of  restoring  to  health  a  dear 
friend,  who  was  dangerously  ill  of  internal  bleed- 
ing of  the  kidneys.  I  gave  her  some  of  the  blessed 
cement  of  Knock  in  water,  and  after  the  third  day 
the  bleeding  ceased.  This  lady  is  a  Protestant, 
but  very  good  and  charitable,  and  believes  in  the 
power  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  cure  her  through 
the  means  of  the  blessed  cement  of  Knock.  Thanks 
are  also  due  to  our  Blessed  Lady  for  the  favor  of 
curing  an  inflamed  arm,  occasioned  by  a  blow.  I 
have  opportunities  of  applying  the  cement,  as  I 
nurse  sick  people  for  a  livelihood.  I  received  the 
portion  of  cement  I  have  been  using  from  the  per- 
son who  brought  it  from  Knock.  I  have  worn  some 
of  the  cement  for  two  years  and  a  half,  but  it  was 
two  years  before  I  felt  much  relief  from  my  sick- 
ness, which  was  internal  neuralgia.  I  am  better 
now,  thank  God,  through  the  intercession  of  Our 
Lady  of  Knock." 

A  grateful  mother  writes:  "  I  owe  many  thanks 
for  favors  obtained  through  the  prayers  of  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  One 
of  my  children  who  was  almost  blind  was  cured 
by  the  use  ot  the  holy  Water  of  Lourdes."  An- 
other expresses  her  deep  gratitude  for  the  cure  of 
a  child  who  was  afflicted  with  St  Vitus'  dance. 


She  is  well  now,  and  no  one  would  think  she  is  the 
same  person  that  was  thus  afflicted. 

Another  mother  says:  "I  wish  to  inform  you  of 
a  favor  granted  me. ...  On  Sunday  evening  my 
little  daughter  was  taken  suddenly  ill  with  high 
fever.  I  gave  her  a  few  drops  of  the  holy  Water  of 
Lourdes,  and  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  with  the 
same  on  her  forehead.  In  about  half  an  hour  af- 
terwards she  got  better,  and  was  entirely  free  from 
fever.  Please  return  thanks  to  our  Blessed  Mother 
for  me." 

A  person  who  for  some  time  was  suffering  from 
violent  headache  writes:  "I  used  the  Water  of 
Lourdes  and  made  a  novena  in  April  last.  Since 
then  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  had  no  violent 
headache,  for  which  I  return  sincere  thanks  to 
God,  as  I  have  been  subject  to  a  severe  pain  in  the 
head  for  nine  years,  and  could  not  obtain  perma- 
nent relief  from  any  doctor." 

A  fervent  client  of  Mary  sends  us  the  following: 
"Last  month,  through  mistake,  I  took  poison,— 
enough  indeed  to  kill  ten  men,  as  the  doctor  said.  I 
drank  in  my  own  house,  two  ounces  of  tincture  of 
aconite,  thinking  it  was  whiskey.  Everyone  that 
heard  of  it  thought  I  should  die;  but,  thank  God 
and  His  Holy  Mother,  I  am  alive  yet !  My  mother 
had  given  me  a  medal  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  1839, 
with  recommendations  to  wear  it  on  my  neck,  and 
to  say  the  proper  prayer  every  day.  I  did  so  faith- 
fully, and  to  this  pious  practice  I  ascribe  my  pres- 
ervation, as  I  had  the  medal  on  at  the  time  I  took 
the  poison." 

OBITUABY. 

We  commend  the  following  deceased  persons  to 
the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity:  The  REV.  F. 
BRADLEY,  deceased  April  13th,  at  Newry,  Pa.,  of 
which  he  was  pastor  51  years,  and  the  first  priest 
ordained  by  Bishop  Kenrick.  ANNE  DONNELLY 
and  PATBICK  McCoRMicK,  both  of  Rochester,  New 
York.  Mrs.  ANNE  BRETT  CABEL,  whose  holy  death 
took  place  July  26th,  at  Washington,  Ind.  The 
RKV.  W.  DOYLE,  who  departed  this  life  at  Indian- 
apolis, August  7th.  JOHN  DAY,  deceased  July  20th, 
at  Mount  Forest,  111.  JAMES  and  MARY  QUIRK,  who 
departed  this  life  August  5th,  at  Harrison,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  MABY  MCCABTHY,  of  Glaun,  Co.  Cork,  Ireland. 
THOMAS  SALMON,  whose  death  occurred  March  30th, 
in  Brooklyn.  Mr.  BBEEN,  of  Fort  Wayne,  deceased 
some  weeks  ago.  Mrs.  BRIDGET  MAHER,  who  died 
July  18th,  and  Mrs.  ANTHONY  HANLON,  deceased 
three  months  ago,— both  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
MICHAEL  DALY,  of  Lowerton,  Co.  Cork,  Ireland, 
both  lately  deceased. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 

peace ! 

A.  GBANGKB,  C.  S.  C., 

Director  of  the  Confraternity, 
(Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Ind.) 


THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Yan  Depoele  Electric  Light  Company, 

MAKERS     OF 

Electric     Lighting     Apparatus. 


Office  &  Works,   Van  Buren  and  Franklin  Sts., 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS,    U.  S.  A. 

This  company  has  fully  established  its  rec- 
ord for  construction  of  the  most  approved  sys- 
tem of  Electric  Lighting  Apparatus.  Produc- 
ing lights  of  the  highest  standard  of  purity,  and 
requiring  the  smallest  consumption  of  power 
compared  with  the  result  obtained ;  the  system 
having  been  examined  and  tested  by  the  most 
competent  electrical  judges  in  America  and 
Europe  with  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions. 
"This  company  are  prepared  to  compete  for  the 
furnishing  of  Electric  Plants  of  any  capacity 
required. 

Catalogues  and  Price  Lists,  containing  Testimonials  and  list  of   parties  using  this  sys- 
tem, will  be  furnished  on  application. 

NORMAN   T.   CASSETTE,   Pres't,  AARON    K.  STILES,  Vice  Pres't, 

jun23-iy  THEODORE    P.    BAILEY,   Secretary. 


L  S,  &  M.  S,  Railway. 

On  and  after  Sunday,  May  27,  1883,  trains  will  leave 
South  Bend,  as  follows : 

GOING   EAST. 

2.32  a.m.,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Express  over  Main 
Line,  arrives  at  Toledo,  9.50  a.m. ;  Cleveland,  2.25  p.m ; 
Buffalo,  8.00  p.m. 

11.23  a.m.  Mail  over  Main  Line,  arrives  at  Toledo, 
5.35  p.m.;  Cleveland,  io.iop.rn.;  Buffalo,  3.55  a.m. 

9. 10  p.m.,  Atlantic  Express,  over  Air  Line.  Arrives 
at  Toledo,  2.45  a.m.,  Cleveland,  7.05  a.m.;  Buffalo,  no 
p.m.-;  arrives  at  Toledo,  5.40  p.m.  Cleveland,  10.10 
p.m.;  Buffalo,  3.55  a.m. 

6.20  p.m.  Limited  Express.  Arrives  at  Toledo, 
10.28  p.m.;  Cleveland,  1.35  a.m.;  Buffalo,  7.05  a.m. 

GOING  WEST: 

1.30  a.m.,  Toledo  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  3.25 
a.m.  Chicago,  6.10  a.m. 

4.55  a.m.  Pacific  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  5.50 
a.m.;  Chicago  8.20  a.m. 

7.40  a.m  Limited  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte  8.20 
a.m. ;  Chicago,  10.40  a.m. 

1.30  p.m.,  Special  Michigan  Express.  Arrives  at 
Laporte  2.30  p.m. :  Chesterton,  3.15  p.m. ;  Chicago  5.00 
p.m. 

4.35  p.m.  Special    Chicago    Express.     Arrives    at 
Laporte,  5.22  p.m. ;  Chicago,  8.00  p.m. 
F.  C.  RAFF,  Ticket  Agt,  South  Bend. 
].  W.  GARY,  Genl.  Ticket  Agt,  Cleveland. 
A.  G.  AMSDEN,  Sup.  W.  Div.,  Chicago. 
W.  P.JOHNSON,  G'l.  Pass.  Agent,  Chicago. 
P.  P.  WRIGHT,  Gen'l.  Sup.,  Cleveland. 
JOHN  NEWELL,  G'l.  M'ger,  Cleveland. 


ALLAN  LINE: 

ri    SUMMER  SERVICE.     t- 

QTJEBEC    TO    LIVERPOOL 
EVERY  SATURDAY, 

Making  the  SHORTEST  Ocean  Voyage, 
only  FIVE  DAYS  from  Land  to  Land, 

AND    BEING 

500   Miles  SHORTER  to  the  West 

THAN    OTHER    LINES. 

ACCOMODATIONS    UNSURPASSED. 

CABIN  — $7O   and   $8O    Single;    $  1 35    and 

$  I  5O    Excursion. 

BOSTON  and  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW, 
LONDONDERRY,  QUEENSTOWN, 

and 

G  ALWAY  service  is  performed  weekly,  by  direct 
ships,  carrying  passengers  only  on  their 
voyages  from  Europe. 

This  is  the  ONLY  line  running  from  C  ALWAY. 
and  enables  West  and  Middle  of  Ireland  passengers 
to  embark  DIRECT,  avoiding  the  inconvenience,  and 
saving  the  expense  of  transportation  across  the 
Channel  to  Liverpool. 

Convince  yourself  of  our  advantages  before  ar- 
ranging elsewhere,  and  remember  that  we  make  a 
specialty  of  kind  treatment  to  our  Steerage  passen- 
gers. 

Through  Tickets  to  all  points  West  at  LOWER 
rates  than  by  other  first-class  lines. 

Apply  to 

LEVE  &  ALDEN,  Agents, 

2O7    Broadway,   New  York,    or 
jy.ii-6n-.iw        H4    Washington  St.,   Chicago,    111. 


THE  AVE  MARIA 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

(All  communications  referring  to  the  Confrnt, ,- 
nity  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  be  <><!- 
dressed  to  the  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C.,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.  This  Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his 
direction.) 

"  We  By  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God !  " 

REPORT    FOR    THE    WKBK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 
AUGUST  THE  22o. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confra- 
ternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the  fol- 
lowing petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for  13 
persons;  return  to  the  Faith  for  2  persons;  change 
of  life  for  9  persons  and  1  family;  grace  of  temper- 
ance for  7  persons;  spiritual  and  temporal  favors 
for  4  families;  recovery  of  health  for  14  persons; 
sale  of  property  for  1  person;  success  in  a  certain 
undertaking  for  2  persons;  return  of  a  husband 
to  his  wife;  34  particular  intentions. 


FAVORS    OBTAINED. 

A  client  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  written  to  us 
as  follows:  "With  my  heart  full  of  gratitude  lo 
our  Blessed  Mother  I  hasten  to  inform  you  of  sev- 
eral wonderful  favors  she  has  granted  me,  un- 
worthy as  I  am.    About  eigthteen  months  ago  I 
asked  some  water  of  Lourdes  for  the  use  of  several 
persons.    Soon  after  I  received  the  water  my  hus- 
band lost  his  hearing.    I  put  some  drops  of  the 
water  into  his  ear,  and,  thanks  to  our  Blessed  Lady, 
his  hearing  was  perfectly  restored.    Again,  my 
husband  had  a  sore  on  the  cap  of  his  elbow,  which 
every  medicine  we  applied  failed  to  cure.     At 
last,  I  used  the  holy  water,  and  in  a  few  days  it 
was  quite  well.    Also,  a  short  time  ago,  a  neigh- 
bor of  mine  got  his  eyes  hurt  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  him  unable  to  see  anything.    He  came 
here  one  day  requesting  me  to  apply  some  of  the 
blessed  water  to  his  eyes.    I  told  him  to  kneel 
down,  and  I  would  let  a  few  drops  of  the  water 
fall  on  his  eye-*,  and,  praise  to  our  Blessed  Lady, 
the  next  day  he  could  see  as  well  as  ever."    Our 
conespondent  adds:  "  I  am  positive  that  these,  and 
other  cures  no  less  wonderful,  an-  ;ill  (.wing  to  the 
intercession  of  our  Blessed  Lady.    I  should  indeed 
have  informed  you  sooner  of  these  favors,  but  I 
wish  them  now  to  I-  published  as  a  token  of  my 
gratitude  to  the  Blessed  Virgin." 
Another  servant  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ii 
that  one  of  the  favors  she  had  solicit"! 
partially  granted.   A  y.mn-  Protestant  gentleman, 
alter  reading  a  chapter  on  the  Infallibility.  ha>  sud- 


denly become  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  tea 
ings  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  only  awaits 
a  suitable  opportunity  to  make  bis  abjuration  of 
the  errors  of  Protestantism.  This,  and  other  t':i 
we  might  relate,  proves  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  ii 
ever  ready  to  listen  to  our  petitions.  Let  us  then 
endeavor  to  secure  her  protection  by  a  more  lively 
faith,  and  particularly  by  the  imitation  of  her  vir- 
tues. Oh,  how  dear  to  her  are  those  who  strive  to 
imitate  the  purity,  the  humility  and  love  of  her 
most  pure  heart ! 

A  correspondent,  writing  on  the  26th   inst.. 
sends  us  the  following:  "  Rev.  and  Dear  Father 
—Hoping  these  few  lines    may    inpsire   other- 
with  more  love  for,  and  confidence  in,  the  Ble 
Virgin,  our  advocate  at  the  throne  of  mercy,  who  is 
so  justly  styled  the  'Help  of  Christians,'  I  write 
to  inform  you  of  two  favors  obtained  in  my  family 
by  the  use  of  the  holy  Water  of  Lourdes.    A  boy 
of  mine  got  sick  with  diphtheria,  and,  as  seemed 
certain  to  all  of  us,  was  dying.      We  gave  him 
some  of  the  Water  of  Lourdes,  and  he  was  well  in 
an  hour. ...  A  little  girl  of  mine  lost  the  use  of 
her  arm  to  such  a  degree  that  she  could  not  use  it 
to  hold  even  the  least  thing  in  her  hand,  and,  by 
the  application  of  some  of  the  blessed  Water,  she 
can  now  use  it  almost  as  well  as  the  other.    Please 
offer  a  Mass  in  thanksgiving  for  these  favors.    I 
also  request  the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity." 


OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity:  Mrs.  CATH- 
ARINE and  Mrs.  MARY  E.  O'BRIEN,  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  who  died  recently.  MILES  JORDAN,  SARAH 

O'DONNELL,  NORAH  JORDAN,  WlLLIAM  CONNOR,  MAR- 
GARET LAWLOR,  who  died  some  time  ago  in  Ireland ; 
also  FRANCIS  CAHILL,  MAUY  LAWLOK,  HANNAH  CON- 
NELL,  and  MAGGIE  JOYCE,  of  Manchester.  Mrs. 
CLAUDIA  BLAND,  who  died  a  pious  death  on  the  llth 
of  Aug.,  at  San  Antonio,  Texas.  PATRICK  J.  Fix- 
GLETON,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  died  a  most  beau- 
tiful death  on  the  15th  of  July.  Mrs.  MARY  MICK- 
ELS,  of  Baltimore,  who  departed  this  life  on  the 
27th  of  April,  and  her  little  daugther  who  died  3 
months  previous;  Mrs.  ANNE  E.  SPALDING,  Taney- 
town,  Md.,  who  died  a  happy  death  June  14th.  Jo- 
sKi'ii  WUYTE,  a  promising  youth,  18  years  old,  who 
.lie.l  happily  at  Dunbell,  Co.  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  for- 
tified by  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church.  This 
young  man,  the  son  of  Mr.  Michael  Whyte,  a  life- 
subseriber  of  THE  AVE  MARIA,  was  beloved  and  re- 
iedbyall  who  knew  him. 

their  sonls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 

A.  GRANGES,  C.  8.  C., 

Director  of  the  Confraternity, 
(Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Ind.) 


Till!  AVK  MARIA. 


Yan  Depoelo  Electric  Light  Company, 

MAKKKS     OF 

Electric     Lighting     Apparatus 


Office  &  Works,   Van  Buren  and  Franklin  Sts., 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS,    U.  S.  A. 

This  company  has  fully  established  its  rec- 
ord for  construction  of  the  most  approved  sys- 
tem of  Electric  Lighting  Apparatus.     Produc- 
ing lights  of  the  highest  standard  of  purity,  and 
requiring  the  smallest  consumption  of  power 
compared  with  the  result  obtained ;  _the  system 
having  been  examined  and  tested  by  the  most 
competent   electrical  judges  in  America  and 
S.Europe  with  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions. 
JThis  company  are  prepared  to  compete  for  the 
y  furnishing  of  Electric  Plants  of  any  capacity 
required. 

Catalogues  and  Price  Lists,  containing  Testimonials  and  list  of   parties  using  this  sys- 
tem, will  be  furnished  on  application. 

NORMAN   T.   CASSETTE,   Pres't,  AARON    K.  STILES,  Vice  Pres't, 

jun23-iy  THEODORE    P.    BAILEY,   Secretary. 


L  S.  &  M.  8.  Railway. 

On  and  after  Sunday,  May  27,  1883,  trains  will  leave 
South  Bend,  as  follows : 

GOING   EAST. 

2.32  a.m.,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Express  over  Main 
Line,  arrives  at  Toledo,  9.50  a.m. ;  Cleveland,  2.25  p.m ; 
Buffalo,  8.00  p.m. 

11.23  a-m>  Mail  over  Main  Line,  arrives  at  Toledo, 
5.35  p.m.;  Cleveland,  io.iop.rn.;  Buffalo,  3.55  a.m. 

9.10  p.m.,  Atlantic  Express,  over  Air  Line.  Arrives 
at  Toledo,  2.45  a.m.,  Cleveland,  7.05  a.m.;  Buffalo,  i.io 
p.m.;  arrives  at  Toledo,  5.40  p.m.  Cleveland,  10.10 
p.m.;Buftalo,  3.55  a.m. 

6.20  p.m.  Limited  Express.  Arrives  at  Toledo, 
10.28  p.m.;  Cleveland,  1.35  a.m.;  Buffalo,  7.05  a.m. 

GOING  WEST: 

1.30  a.m.,  Toledo  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  3.25 
a.m.  Chicago,  6.10  a.m. 

4.55  a.m.  Pacific  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  5.50 
a.m.;  Chicago  8.20  a.m. 

7.40  a.m  Limited  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte  8.20 
a.m.;  Chicago,  10.40  a.m. 

1.30  p.m.,  Special  Michigan  Express.  Arrives  at 
Laporte  2.30  p.m. :  Chesterton,  3.15  p.m. ;  Chicago  5.00 
p.m. 

4.35   p.m.   Special    Chicago    Express.     Arrives    at 
Laporte,  5.22  p.m.;  Chicago,  8.00  p.m. 
F.  C.  RAFF,  Ticket  Agt,  South  Bend. 
].  W.  CARY,  Genl.  Ticket  Agt,  Cleveland. 
A.  G.  AMSDEN,  Sup.  W.  Div.,  Chicago. 
W.  P.JOHNSON,  G'l.  Pass.  Agent,  Chicago. 
P.  P.  WRIGHT,  Gen'l.  Sup.,  Cleveland. 
JOHN  NEWELL,  G'l.  M'ger,  Cleveland. 


ALLAN    LINC- 

/*    SUMMER  SERVICE.     t- 

QTJEBEC    TO    LIVERPOOL 
EVERY  SATURDAY, 

Making  the  SHORTEST  Ocean  Voyage, 
only  FIVE  DAYS  from  Land  to  Land, 

AND    BEING 

5OO   Miles  SHORTER  to  the  West 

THAN    OTHER    LINES. 

ACCOMODATIONS    UNSURPASSED. 

CABIN  — $7O  and   $8O    Single;    $  |  35    and 

$  I  5O    Excursion. 

BOSTON  and  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW, 
LONDONDERRY,  QUEENSTOWN, 

and 

C  ALWAY  service  is  performed  weekly,  by  direct 
ships,  carrying  passengers  only  on  their 
voyages  from  Europe. 

This  is  the  ONLY  line  running  from  C  ALWAY. 
and  enables  West  and  Middle  of  Ireland  passengers 
to  embark  DIRECT,  avoiding  the  inconvenience,  and 
saving  the  expense  of  transportation  across  the 
Channel  to  Liverpool. 

Convince  yourself  of  our  advantages  before  ar- 
ranging elsewhere,  and  remember  that  we  make  a 
specialty  of  kind  treatment  to  our  Steerage  passen- 
gers. 

Through  Tickets  to  all  points  West  at  LOWER 
rates  than  by  other  first-class  lines. 

Apply  to 

LEVE  &  ALDEN,  Agents, 

2O7    Broadway,   New   York,    or 
jyai-6imw        114    "Washington  St.,  Chicago,   111. 


\RIA. 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
nation  (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  !  " 

REPORT    FOB    THE    WEEK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 
AUGUST  THE  22i>. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  requested  in  favor  of  the  following 
petitions:  Virtue  of  temperance  for  1  person;  re- 
covery of  health  for  22  persons;  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral favors  for  7  families,  1  academy  and  8  per- 
sons; recovery  of  mind  for  1  person;  recovery  of 
sight  for  2  persons;  recovery  of  property  for  1  per- 
->n;  happy  death  for  12  persons;  perseverance  for 
9  persons;  conversion  to  the  Faith  for  8  persons; 
employment  for  2  families  and  6  persons ;  sale  of 
property  for  1  person ;  payment  of  debts  for  1  per- 
son: peace  and  concord  for  1  family  and  three  per- 
sons; reformation  of  life  for  10  persons  and  1  fam- 
ily; religious  vocation  for  3  persons;  success  of  an 
examination ;  thanksgiving  for  favors  received  for 
1  person;  particular  intention  for  1  family,  10  per- 
sons, and  16  other  special  intentions. 

FAVORS    OBTAINED. 

A  correspondent,  writing  from ,  Mo.,  under 

date  of  August  24th,  says:  "  At  the  request  of  our 

pastor,  the  Rev. ,  and  in  behalf  of  an  aged 

and  afflicted  lady,  I  again  pray  you  to  forward  to 
my  address  some  of  the  holy  Water  of  Lourdes. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  cures  wrought  by 
its  use,  and  through  the  intercession  of  our  Blessed 
Mother.  I  myself  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
a  cure  effected  on  my  own  person.  Also,  please 
send  a  copy  of  the  little  pamphlet, '  Novena  to  Our 

Lady  of  Lourdes ' " Another  person,  writing  on 

Aug.  26th,  sends  the  following:  "Please  forward 
to  my  address  some  of  the  Water  of  Lourdes.  We 
received  it  from  you  once  before.  My  mother  has 
been  using  it  for  heart  disease,  and  she  finds  it  of 
very  great  benefit  to  her.  She  has  not  had  a  faint- 
ing fit  since  last  April.  We  are  certain  that  if  she 
uses  it  for  a  little  longer  time  it  will  cure  her  al- 
together. Please  unite  with  us  in  thanking  our 
!  l-avenly  Mother,  who  is  in  very  deed  the  "  Health 
of  the  Weak." ...  The  same  correspondent,  after 
reqii'Mm-.'  some  of  the  holy  Water  ot  Lourdes  for 
a  lady  who  is  suffering  from  rheumatism,  says  : 
"  Last  week  I  was  troubled  with  a  pain  in  my  breast, 
which  nearly  smothered  me  at  times.  On  reciting 
tin-  Litany  of  our  Lady  of  Lourdes  the  pain  left 
me,  and  I  have  not  been  troubled  with  it  since. 
Many  thanks  to  our  Blessed  Lady!" 

A  NEW  CHURCH   AT   LOURDES. 

The  members  of  the  Confraternity  will  learn 
with  pleasure  that  a  new  church  is  being  erected 
at  Lourdes,  at  the  foot  of  the  basilica,  under  the 
name  of  the  Holy  lv'n~;try.  The  corner-stone  was 


ately  blessed  by  the  cardinal  of  Toulouse,  especially 
delegated  by  His  Holiness  Leo  the  XIII,  in  pres- 
ence of  four  archbishops,  thirteen  bishops,  a  thou- 
sand priests,  and  an  immense  number  of  pilgrims 
—about  30,000.  This  new  church  is  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  the  present  one  which  is  entirely  too  email 
to  contain  all  the  pilgrims,  as  scarcely  two  thou- 
sand can  stand  in  the  basilica.  The  new  church 
will  accommodate  six  thousand  persons,  and  will  be 
within  easy  access  of  the  basilica.  Its  16  a. tars, 
added  to  the  23  already  in  the  basilica  and  crypt,  will 
facilitate  the  celebration  of  Mass  to  the  numerous 
pilgrim  priests.  Consecrated  to  Our  Lady  of  the 
Rosary,  it  will  represent  in  its  15  chapels  the  great 
mysteries  of  Redemption,  so  as  to  speak,  as  it  were, 
to  the  eyes,  the  imagination  and  the  hearts  of  the 
pilgrims.  This  church  is  being  built  in  the  shape 
of  a  Greek  cross,  measuring  in  the  transept  52  me- 
ters, by  48  meters  in  length.  Standing  as  it  does 
below  the  basilica,  it  will  be  to  the  latter  a  pleasing 
relief,  and  even  make  it  look  more  grand  than  be- 
fore. Its  front  is  to  be  built  of  white  marble,  and, 
when  completed,  this  grand  edifice  will  afford  the 
pilgrims  to  Lourdes  sufficient  accommodation  for 
their  religious  exercises,  to  the  priests  a  large  num- 
ber of  altars  whereon  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice, and  to  all  a  new  and  powerful  incitement  to 
their  piety  in  the  m  vivid  representation  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Rosary.  Then  will  be  realized  the 
wish  of  Pius  IX,  expressed  in  his  Brief  of  Feb.  8th, 
1875,  '•  We  can  but  recommend  the  design  you  have 
formed  to  erect  a  new  church  in  which  the  vivid 
image  of  each  of  the  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary  shall 
prompt  the  mind  to  a  deeper  meditation  of  these 
mysteries  and  to  a  more  frequent  meditation  of  the 
Angelic  Salutation."  By  means  of  this  devotion, 
which  so  devoutly  honors  the  principal  mysteries 
of  Christ,  and  His  Blessed  Mother,  the  audacious 
heresy  of  the  XIII  century  was  suppressed,  and 
signal  victories  over  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
have  been  obtained. 

OBITUARV. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confraternity: 
ELLEN  and  MARY  CLEARY,  who  died  sometime  ago 
in  Chicago,  111;  UKV.  .I«>M\  B.  DUGOAN (in  religion, 
Fr.  Patrick),  who  died  of  cholera  in  Cairo,  Egypt; 
THOMAS  LONERGAN,  who  died  a  happy  death  July 
12th,  1875,  at  the  age  of  86  years,  fortified  by  the 
last  Sacraments;  EMILY  SHORUM,  who  departed  this 
life  July  4th,  at  Fort  Smith,  Avk.;  SARAH  KIN- 
SELLA,  who  died  May  7th,  at  Raudom  Lake,  Wis. 
and  14  deceased  persons  whose  names  have  not 
been  given. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace  ! 

A.  GRAKGBK,  C.  S.  C., 

Director  of  the  Confraternity, 
(Notre  Da^ie  P.  0.,  Ind.) 


THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Van  Depoele  Electric  Light  Company, 

MAKERS     OF 

Electric     Lighting     Apparatus. 


Office  &  Works,   Van  Buren  and  Franklin  Sts., 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS,    U.  S.  A. 

This  company  has  fully  established  its  rec- 
ord for  construction  of  the  most  approved  sys- 
tem of  Electric  Lighting  Apparatus.  Produc- 
ing lights  of  the  highest  standard  of  purity,  and 
requiring  the  smallest  consumption  of  power 
compared  with  the  result  obtained;  the  system 
having  been  examined  and  tested  by  the  most 
competent  electrical  judges  in  America  and 

^Europe  with  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions. 

?This  company  are  prepared  to  compete  for  the 
furnishing  of  Electric  Plants  of  any  capacity 
required. 

Catalogues  and  Price  Lists,  containing  Testimonials  and  list  of   parties  using  this  sys- 
tem, will" be  furnished  on  application. 

NORMAN   T.   CASSETTE,   Pres't,  AARON    K.  -STILES,  Vice  Pros' t, 

THEODORE    P.    BAILEY,   Secretary. 


L  S,  &  M.  8,  Railway, 

On  and  after  Sunday,  May  27,  1883,  trains  will  leave 
South  Bend,  as  follows: 

GOING   EAST. 

2.32  a.m.,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Express  over  Main 
Line,  arrives  at  Toledo,  9.50 a.m.;  Cleveland,  2.25  p.m ; 
Buffalo,  8.00  p.m. 

11.23  a.m.  Mail  over  Main  Line,  arrives  at  Toledo, 
5.35  p.m.;  Cleveland,  io.iop.rn.;  Buffalo,  3.55  a.m. 

9. 10  p.m.,  Atlantic  Express,  over  Air  Line.  Arrives 
at  Toledo,  2.45  a.m.,  Cleveland,  7.05  a.m.;  Buffalo,  i.io 
p.m.;  arrives  at  Toledo,  5.40  p.m.  Cleveland,  10.10 
p.m.;  Buffalo,  3.55  a.m. 

6.20  p.m.  Limited  Express.  Arrives  at  Toledo, 
10.28  p.m.;  Cleveland,  1.35  a.m.;  Buffalo,  7.05  a.m. 

GOING  WEST: 

1.30  a.m.,  Toledo  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  3.25 
a.m.  Chicago,  6.10  a.m. 

4.^5  a.m.  Pacific  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  5.50 
a.m. ;  Chicago  8.20  a.m. 

7.40  a.m  Limited  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte  8.20 
a.m. ;  Chicago,  10.40  a.m. 

1.30  p.m.,  Special  Michigan  Express.  Arrives  at 
Laporte  2.30  p.m. :  Chesterton,  3.15  p.m.;  Chicago  5.00 
p.m. 

4.35  p.m.   Special    Chicago    Express.     Arrives   at 
Laporte,  5.22  p.m.;  Chicago,  8.00  p.m. 
F.  C.  RAFF,  Ticket  Agt,  South  Bend. 
J.  W.  GARY,  Genl.  Ticket  Agt,  Cleveland. 
A.  G.  AMSDEN,  Sup.  W.  Div.,  Chicago. 
W.  P.JOHNSON,  G'l.  Pass.  Agent,  Chicago. 
P.  P.  WRIGHT,  Gen'l.  Sup.,  Cleveland. 
JOHN  NEWELL,  G'l.  M'ger,  Cleveland. 


ALLAN    LBNET 

ri    SUMMER  SERVICE.     t- 

QUEBEC    TO    LIVERPOOL 
EVERY  SATURDAY, 

Making  the  SHORTEST  Ocean  Voyage, 
only  FIVE  DAYS  from  Land  to  Land, 

AND    BEING 

5OO   Miles  SHORTER  to  the  West 

THAN    OTHER    LINES. 

ACCOMODATIONS    UNSURPASSED. 

CABIN  — $7Q   and   $8O    Single;    $  1 35    and 

$  I  5O    Excursion. 

BOSTON  and  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW, 
LONDONDERRY,  QUEENSTOWN, 

and 

C  ALWAY  service  is  performed  weekly,  by  direct 
ships,  carrying  passengers  only  on  their 
voyages  from  Europe. 

This  is  the  ONLY  line  running  from  G  ALWAY, 
and  enables  West  and  Middle  of  Ireland  passengers 
to  embark  DIRECT,  avoiding  the  inconvenience,  and 
saving  the  expense  of  transportation  across  the 
Channel  to  Liverpool. 

Convince  yourself  of  our  advantages  before  ar- 
ranging elsewhere,  and  remember  that  we  make  a 
specialty  of  kind  treatment  to  our  Steerage  passen- 
gers. , 

Throngh  Tickets  to  all  points  West  at  LOWER 
rates  than  by  other  first-class  lines. 
Apply  to 

LEVE  &  ALDEN,  Agents, 

2O7   Broadway,  New  York,    or 
jyai-6miw       H4    •Washington  St.,  Chicago,    111. 


THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 


(All  communications  referring  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  t}\e  Immaculate  Conception  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C.,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.  This  Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his 
direction.) 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  1 " 

REPORT    FOB    THK    WEEK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  STH. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  Confraternity  arc  earn- 
estly requested  in  favor  of  the  following  petitions : 
Conversion  to  the  Faith  for  4  persons;  reform  of 
life  for  five  persons;  special  graces  for  11;  virtue 
of  temperance  for  4  persons;  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral favors  for  1  community,  2  families,  and 
5  persons;  peace  and  concord  in  1  family;  reco- 
very of  mind  for  4  persons;  recovery  of  health  for 
18  persons ;  recovery  of  property  for  1  congrega- 
tion; 28  particular  intentions,  and  a  special  one 
for  2  families;  employment  and  means  of  educat- 
ing children  for  1  family;  payment  of  debts  for 
1;  conversion  for  1  family;  the  special  intentions 
of  a  pastor. 

FAVORS    OBTAINED. 

"Rsv.  DEAR  FATHER:  The  wonderful  accounts 
of  favors  received  from  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes, 
given  in  "THE  AVE  MARIA,"  are  to  me  the  most 
interesting  part  of  its  contents,  and  yet  each  tinv3 
I  read  them  I  have  to  reproach  myself  for  my 
negligence  in  delaying  to  send  you  the  miraculous 
cure  of  my  sister,  which  happened  so  long  ago  that 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  give  the  exact  time.  Som  ; 
years  ago,  my  sister,  in  having  a  tooth  filled  which 
was  too  badly  decayed,  had  the  upper  jaw  bono 
perforated.  In  the  course  of  time  an  ulceratiou 
was  formed  in  the  cavity  of  the  cheek.  For  three 
years  it  caused  much  suffering.  Large  quantities 
of  putrid  matter  were  formed,  which  had  to  bo 
expelled  through  the  mouth  and  nose  by  means  cf 
hot  water  and  a  syringe.  The  patient  waste  1 
away  gradually;  physicians  and  remedies  bein;,' 
powerless,  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  relief  from 
suffering  than  an  early  grave. 

"  When  the  case  appeared  hopeless,  our  younger 
sister,  who  is  a  Religious,  proposed  a  Novena  to 
Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  together 
with  the  use  of  the  Water  of  Lourdes  applied  to 
the  ulcer  by  means  of  the  syringe,  each  day  of  th •> 
Novena.  The  patient  prayed  most  fervently;  a 
large  number  of  friends  were  induced  to  join  in 
the  Novena,  among  them  members  of  different 
Religious  Orders.  Quite  a  number  of  Masses  wer  • 
said  for  the  same  intention,  among  them  those  of 
our  own  Rev.  brother.  Our  faith  and  confidence 


in  the  power  and  goodness  of  our  dear  Mother 
were  gloriously  rewarded,  for  on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
Novena,  on  a  Wednesday,  my  sister  was  miracu- 
lously cured.  The  large  quantity  of  putrid  matter 
discharged  daily  from  the  ulcer  ceased  so  suddenly 
that  the  most  skeptical  could  not  but  be  convinced 
of  the  reality  of  the  miracle. 

"  My  sister's  gratitude,  and  that  of  her  friends, 
can  be  imagined,  in  being  thus  suddenly  restored 
to  a  life  of  health  and  usefulness.  She  wrote  to 
me  at  once,  requesting  Masses  to  be  said  in  thanks- 
giving, also  an  account  for  THE  u  AVE  MARIA."  I 
am  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  was  somewhat  skep- 
tical, thinking  the  disease  might  return  again  in 
a  short  time.  I  thought  I  would  wait  some  weeks, 
asd  the  weeks  lengthened  into  months,  partly  from 
want  of  time,  but  still  more  from  a  bad  habit  of 
procrastination.  1  hope  our  dear  Lady  will  pardon 
me  for  having  so  long  delayed  publishing  this 
manifestation  of  her  love  and  power,  and  that  it 
may  now  induce  others  who  are  equally  guilty  with 
myself  to  come  forward  and  publish  her  favors,  for 
the  edification  of  her  devout  clients.  My  sister 
has  since  had  the  happiness  to  kneel  at  the  Holy 
Grotto  of  Lourdes,  to  receive  Holy  Communion  in 
the  Basilica,  and  pour  out  her  gratitude  to  our 
Lord  and  His  Holy  Mother  for  the  great  favor 
granted  her.' 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity:  Mrs.  CATHA- 
RINE HYNES,  who  departed  this  life  August  4th,  at 
Adrian,  Mich.  DENNIS  EDWARD  McGiNNis,  who 
died  suddenly  in  Pennsylvania,  July  27th,  in  the 
20th  year  of  bis  age.  He  was  a  pious  and  good 
Christian.  MICHAEL  MANSFIELD,  who  departed 
this  life  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  5th.  Mr.  MANUEL 
OTERO,  of  Los  Lunas,  Cal ,  who  was  killed  not  long 
ago.  JAMES  CAMPBELL,  who  died  in  New  York  on 
the  31st  ult.  LAWRENCE  and  SARAH  DWYER,  who 
died  t-ome  time  ago  at  Upper  Noan,  Co.  Tipperary, 
Ii  eland. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace ! 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C., 

Director  of  the  Confraternity, 
(Notre  DaroeP  O..  Tnd.) 


Our  Lady's  Dome. 

A  Friend,  $25  ;  John  Mahoney.  $5  ;  T.  and  M. 
A.  McWiggin,  $2  ;  Three  Friends,  $5  ;  E.  C.,  $1 ; 
Mr-.  M.  Hughe-,  |2  ;  Miss  Hulahan,  $2  ;  A  Child 
of  Mary,  80  cts.;  Miss  Mary  Cruden,  $1  ;  Mrs.  D. 
Bradley,  50  cts.;  Mary  Fleasy,  50  cts.;  Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  $1 ;  Mary  Crow,  50  cts. ;  John  L.  Boone, 
$5;  Johanna  Boone,  40  cte, 


T1IK  AVE  MARIA. 


Yen  Depoele  Electric  Light  Company, 

MAKERS     OF 

Electric     Lighting     Apparatus 


Office  &  Works,   Van  Buren  and  Franklin  Sts., 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS,    U.  S.  A. 

This  company  has  fully  established  its  rec- 
ord for  construction  of  the  most  approved  sys- 
tem of  Electric  Lighting  Apparatus.  Produc- 
ing lights  of  the  highest  standard  of  purity,  and 
requiring  the  smallest  consumption  of  power 
compared  with  the  result  obtained ;  the  system 
having  been  examined  and  tested  by  the  most 
competent  electrical  judges  in  America  and 
Europe  with  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions. 
This  company  are  prepared  to  compete  for  the 
furnishing  of  Electric  Plants  of  any  capacity 
required. 

Catalogues  and  Price  Lists,  containing  Testimonials  and  list  of   parties  using  this  sys- 
tem, will  be  furnished  on  application. 

NORMAN   T.   CASSETTE,   Pres't,  AARON    K.  STILES,  Vice  Pres't, 

jun23-iy  THEODORE    P.    BAILEY,   Secretary. 


L,  S,  &  M,  S.  Railway. 


On  and  after  Sunday,  May  27,  1883,  trains  will  leave 
South  Bend,  as  follows : 

GOING   EAST. 

2.32  a.m.,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Express  over  Main 
Line,  arrives  at  Toledo,  9.50  a.m. ;  Cleveland,  2.25  p.m ; 
Buffalo,  8.00  p.m. 

11.23  a.m.  Mail  over  Main  Line,  arrives  at  Toledo, 
5.35  p.m.;  Cleveland,  io.iop.rn.;  Buffalo,  3.55  a.m. 

9. 10  p.m.,  Atlantic  Express,  over  Air  Line.  Arrives 
at  Toledo,  2.45  a.m.,  Cleveland,  7.05  a.m.;  Buffalo,  i.io 
p.m.;  arrives  at  Toledo,  5.40  p.m.  Cleveland,  10.10 
p.m. ;  Buffalo,  3.55  a.m. 

6.20  p.m.  Limited  Express.  Arrives  at  Toledo, 
10.28  p.m.;  Cleveland,  1.35  a.m.;  Buffalo,  7.05  a.m. 

GOING  WEST: 

1.30  a.m.,  Toledo  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  3.25 
a.m.  Chicago,  6.10  a.m. 

4.55  a.m.  Pacific  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  5.50 
a.m. ;  Chicago  8.20  a.m. 

7.40  a.m  Limited  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte  8.20 
a.m. ;  Chicago,  10.40  a.m'. 

1.30  p.m.,  Special  Michigan  Express.  Arrives  at 
Laporte  2.30  p.m. :  Chesterton,  3.15  p.m. ;  Chicago  5.00 
p.m. 

4.35  p.m.   Special    Chicago    Express.    Arrives   at 
Laporte,  5.22  p.m. ;  Chicago,  8.00  p.m. 
F.  C.  RAFF,  Ticket  Agt,  South  Bend. 
J.  W.  CARY,  Genl.  Ticket  Agt.,  Cleveland. 
A.  G.  AMSDEN,  Sup.  W.  Div.,  Chicago. 
W.  P.JOHNSON,  G'l.  Pass.  Agent,  Chicago. 
P.  P.  WRIGHT,  Gen'l.  Sup.,  Cleveland. 
JOHN  NEWELL,  G'l.  M'ger,  Cleveland. 


ALLAN 

** 


SUMMER  SERVICE. 

QUEBEC    TO    LIVERPOOL 
EVERY  SATURDAY, 

Making  the  SHORTEST  Ocean  Voyage, 
only  FIVE  DAYS  from  Land  to  Land, 

AND   BEING 

5OO   Miles  SHORTER  to  the  West 

THAN    OTHER    LINES. 

ACCOMODATIONS    UNSURPASSED. 

CABIN  —  $7Q   and   $8O    Single;    $135    and 

$  I  5O    Excursion. 

BOSTON  and  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW, 
LONDONDERRY,  QUEENSTOWN, 

and 

Q  ALWAY  service  is  performed  weekly,  by  direct 
ships,  carrying  passengers  only  on  their 
voyages  from  Europe. 

This  is  the  ONLY  line  running  from  Q  ALWAY, 
and  enables  West  and  Middle  of  Ireland  passengers 
to  embark  DIRECT,  avoiding  the  inconvenience,  and 
saving  the  expense  of  transportation  across  the 
Channel  to  Liverpool. 

Convince  yourself  of  our  advantages  before  ar- 
ranging elsewhere,  and  remember  that  we  make  a 
specialty  of  kind  treatment  to  our  Steerage  passen- 
gers. 

Through  Tickets  to  all  points  West  at  LOWER 
rates  than  by  other  first-class  lines. 

Apply  to 

LEVE  &  ALDEN,  Agents, 

2O7   Broadway,  New  York,    °' 
jyai-6miw       114    "Washington  St.,  Chicago,   111. 


THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  1 " 

REPORT    FOB    THK    WEKK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER    l'2rn. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions:  Recovery  of  health  for  20  per- 
sons; of  mind  for  2;  of  hearing  for  2;  of  sight  for 
1;  success  for  2  Academies;  conversion  to  the  Faith 
for  3  families  and  11  persons;  reform  of  life  for  6 
persons;  spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for  9  fam- 
ilies and  7  persons ;  payment  of  debts  for  1  person ; 
virtue  of  temperance  for  5  persons;  peace  and 
concord  for  4  families;  success  in  business  for  1 
person;  situations  for  3  persons;  thanksgiving  for 
favors  received  for  3  persons;  special  graces  for 
10  persons;  20  particular  intentions. 

FAVORS   OBTAINED. 

Rev.  Father— I  have  been  a  sufferer  for  many 
years,  and  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  in  my 
own  person  experienced  any  very  marked  effect 
from  the  use  of  the  holy  water  of  Lourdes  my  faith 
in  the  goodness  and  power  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
is  nowise  diminished.  I  have  often  thought  that 
my  own  unworthiness  places  obstacles  to  her  do- 
ing for  me  what  I  weekly  read  (sometimes  with 
envy),  in  THE  "  AVE  MARIA,"  she  does  for  others. 
I  must  here  testify,  to  the  honor  of  our  Blessed 
Mother,  that  three  cases  came  under  my  own  ob- 
servation in  which  the  blessed  water  brought  re- 
lief. One  of  these  is  that  of  a  priest,  who  was  in- 
stantaneously cured.  Another  person,  the  head 
of  a  family,  partially  insane  for  years,  and  unable 
during  that  time  to  attend  to  her  family  duties,  is 
now  doing  as  well  as  any  one  else  could.  The  third 
case  is  that  of  a  woman  who  was  in  a  helpless  con- 
dition*—unable  to  use  her  limbs — consequent  upon 
a  typhoid  fever.  We  made  a  novena  preparatory 
to  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  for  her  intention, 
and  at  her  request.  I  sent  her  a  few  drops  of  the 
blessed  water.  The  woman  is  now  gradually  get- 
ting better,  and  able  to  walk  a  short  distance 
daily. 

"The  writer  of  this  letter,  a  poor  widow  hav- 
ing no  other  dependence  for  a  living  but  her  labor 
and  unable  from  bad  health  to  earn  that  living 
for  herself— a  dependant  upon  the  charity  of  ot 
a  position  always  painful  to  a  sensitive  heart — re 
commends  her  case  to  the  prayers  of  the  Associates 
tli;it,  together  with  the  graces  neccessary  for  sal 
vation,  I  may  obtain  health,  and  relief  in  great 
temporal  necessities." 

A  person  expresses  her  gratitude  to  the  Blessec 


Virgin  for  her  safe  return  from  a  journey  she  had 
undertaken  in  feeble  health. 

A  religious  writes:  "A  person  who  was  long 
troubled  with  scruples  would  like  to  acknowledge, 
in  THE  "  AVE  MARIA,"  her  cure,  which  was  ob- 
tained through  the  intercession  of  the  Bles.<ed 
Virgin." 

A  Lady  in  Pittsburgh  writes  as  follows: 

•'REV.  FATHER:  I  wish  to  relate  the  following 
for  the  honor  and  glory  of  God  and  His  Blessed 
Mother. 

"  Some  few  years  ago  I  was  sitting  in  a  room  in 
which  there  was  an  open  grate,  with  fire,  and  a 
lamp  on  the  mantel.  I  noticed  that  oil  was  drip- 
ping off  the  latter.  I  got  up  and  took  hold  of 
the  lamp,  and  it  fell  in  my  arms  in  two  or  three 
pieces.  I  reached  forward  to  throw  it  in  the  grate, 
so  that  the  flames  would  go  up  the  chimney,  but 
another  person  who  was  in  the  room  called  to  me 
not  to  do  so.  I  drew  back,  and  of  course  in  reaching 
forward  and  backward  oil  was  spilt  on  the  fender. 
I  still  held  the  lamp.  When  the  oil  caught  fire  I 
got  frightened  and  called  for  assistance.  As  no 
one  came,  I  left  the  room,  carrying  the  lamp  with 
me.  Assistance  came,  but  when  I  returned  to  the 
room  the  oil  was  blazing  fearfully. 

"The  fire  was  extinguished,  but  not  until 
considerable  damage  had  been  done.  I  was  not 
harmed  in  the  least.  As  I  wore  the  Scapulars  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  at  the  time,  and  commendep 
myself  to  her  protection,  I  attribute  my  preserva- 
tion to  her,  and  think  it  must  have  been  truly 
miraculous." 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity:  Mr.  JOHN 
BROWN,  who  died  in  June ;  Miss  MAGDALEN  BUERK- 
LY;  Mrs.  CATHARINE  RITTER,  all  of  Chillicothe,  0. 
Mrs.  ELLEN  M.  MURPHY,  who  departed  this  life  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  August  the  25th.  Miss  ELIZA 
EOAN  and  PATRICK  EOAN,  who  died  recently  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.  Mrs.  BRIDGET  CONNELLY,  who 
died  ayear  ago.  MARY  WELSH,  of  Kinross,  la.,  who 
went  to  her  Creator  last  August,  fortified  by  the 
rites  of  our  holy  religion.  Mrs.  MARGARETT 
KELL.  August  the  16th,  in  California;  ROSAXNA 
BRADY,  who  made  a  holy  end  August  the  23d,  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  MATTHEW  IRWIN,  12  years  of  age, 
a  good  Catholic  boy  drowned  in  Portsmouth,  Va., 
Sept.  the  8th.  Mr.  I  >KN  MS  LONG,  deceased  suddenly 
in  ( 'harlestown,  Mass.,  Aug.  the  29th.  Mrs  BRIDGET 
FITZPATRICK,  and  Mrs.  M.  CUNNINGHAM,  both  lately 
deceased  in  Columbus,  Wis. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace  1 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C., 

Director  of  the  Confraternity, 
(Notre  Dame  P.  0.,  Ind.) 


THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Yen  Depoele  Electric  Light  Company, 

MAKERS     OF 

Electric     Lighting     Apparatus 


Office  &  Works,   Van  Buren  and  Franklin  Sts., 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS,    U.  S.  A. 

This  company  has  fully  established  its  rec- 
ord for  construction  of  the  most  approved  sys- 
tem of  Electric  Lighting  Apparatus.  Produc- 
ing lights  of  the  highest  standard  of  purity,  and 
requiring  the  smallest  consumption  of  power 
compared  with  the  result  obtained ;  the  system 
having  been  examined  and  tested  by  the  most 
competent  electrical  judges  in  America  and 
Europe  with  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions. 
j?This  company  are  prepared  to  compete  for  the 
furnishing  of  Electric  Plants  of  any  capacity 
required. 

Catalogues  and  Price  Lists,  containing  Testimonials  and  list  of   parties  using  this  sys- 
tem, will  be  furnished  on  application. 

NORMAN   T.   CASSETTE,   Pres't,  AARON    K.  STILES,  Vice  Pres't, 

jun23-iy  THEODORE    P.    BAILEY,   Secretary. 


L.  S,  &  M.  S.  Railway, 


On  and  after  Sunday,  May  27,  1883,  trains  will  leave 
South  Bend,  as  follows : 

GOING   EAST. 

2.32  a.m.,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Express  over  Main 
Line,  arrives  at  Toledo,  9.50  a.m. ;  Cleveland,  2.25  p.m ; 
Buffalo,  8.00  p.m. 

11.23  a.m.  Mail  over  Main  Line,  arrives  at  Toledo, 
5.35  p.m.;  Cleveland,  io.iop.rn.;  Buffalo,  3.55  a.m. 

9.10  p.m.,  Atlantic  Express,  over  Air  Line.  Arrives 
at  Toledo,  2.45  a.m.,  Cleveland,  7.05  a.m.;  Buffalo,  i.io 
p.m.;  arrives  at  Toledo,  5.40  p.m.  Cleveland,  10.10 
p.m.;  Buffalo,  3.55  a.m. 

6.20  p.m.  Limited  Express.  Arrives  at  Toledo, 
10.28  p.m.;  Cleveland,  1.35  a.m.;  Buffalo,  7.05  a.m. 

GOING  WEST: 

1.30  a.m.,  Toledo  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  3.25 
a.m.  Chicago,  6.10  a.m. 

4.55  a.m.  Pacific  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  5.50 
a.m. ;  Chicago  8.20  a.m. 

7.40  a.m  Limited  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte  8.20 
a.m.;  Chicago,  10.40  a.m. 

1.30  p.m.,  Special  Michigan  Express.  Arrives  at 
Laporte  2.30  p.m. :  Chesterton,  3.15  p.m. ;  Chicago  5.00 
p.m. 

4.35   p.m.   Special    Chicago    Express.     Arrives   at 
Laporte,  5.22  p.m.;  Chicago,  8.00  p.m. 
F.  C.  RAFF,  Ticket  Agt,  South  Bend. 
J.  W.  GARY,  Genl.  Ticket  Agt,  Cleveland. 
A.  G.  AMSDEN,  Sup.  W.  Div.,  Chicago. 
W.  P.JOHNSON,  G'l.  Pass.  Agent,  Chicago. 
P.  P.  WRIGHT,  Gen'l.  Sup.,  Cleveland. 
JOHN  NEWELL,  G'l.  M'ger,  Cleveland. 


ALLAN    UNIT 

**    SUMMER  SERVICE.     *- 

QUEBEC    TO    LIVERPOOL 
EVERY  SATURDAY, 

Making  the  SHORTEST  Ocean  Voyage, 
only  FIVE  DAYS  from  Land  to  Land, 

AND    BEING 

5OO   Miles  SHORTER  to  the  West 

THAN    OTHER    LINES. 

ACCOMODATIONS    UNSURPASSED. 

CABIN  — $7Q  and  $8O    Single;    $ 1 35    and 

$  I  6O    Excursion. 

BOSTON  and  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW, 
LONDONDERRY,  QUEENSTOWN, 

-and 

GALWAY  service  is  performed  weekly,  by  direct 
ships,  carrying  passengers  only  on  their 
voyages  from  Europe. 

This  is  the  ONLY  line  running  from  QALWAY, 
and  enables  West  and  Middle  of  Ireland  passengers 
to  embark  DIRECT,  avoiding  the  inconvenience,  and 
saving  the  expense  of  transportation  across  the 
Channel  to  Liverpool. 

Convince  yourself  of  our  advantages  before  ar- 
ranging elsewhere,  and  remember  that  we  make  a 
specialty  of  kind  treatment  to  our  Steerage  passen- 
gers. 

Through  Tickets  to  all  points  West  at  LOWER 
rates  than  by  other  first-class  lines. 
Apply  to 

LEVE  &  ALDEN,  Agents, 

2O7   Broadway,  New  York,    or 
jyai-6miw       114    Washington  St..  Chicago,   HI. 


1  III,  AVE  MARIA. 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Onr  Lady  of  Lonrdes). 

"  We  8y  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God  I  " 

REPORT    FOR    THB    WEEK    ENDING   WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  THE  26TH. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for 
1  family  and  5  persons  ;  reform  of  life  for  15  per- 
sons ;  spiritual  favors  for  8  families  and  2  persons; 
special  favors  for  6  persons  and  1  family;  virtue  of 
temperance  for  several  persons,  and  peace  and  con- 
cord for  2  ;  recovery  of  health  for  13,  and  success 
in  business  and  undertakings  for  6  persons  ;  pay- 
ment of  debts  for  1  person,  recovery  of  sight  for  2 
and  sale  of  property  for  2  persons  ;  thanksgiving 
for  favors  received  by  2  persons  ;  20  particular  in- 
tentions for  several  persons. 

FAVORS   OBTAINED. 

A  favored  child  of  Mary  in  Brooklyn,  N.  YM 
writes  as  follows : 

"  It  is  with  heart  and  soul  that  I  return  thanks 
to  our  Blessed  Lady  for  a  cure  through  the  water 
of  Lourdes.  I  had  been  afflicted  for  a  long  time 
with  St.  Vitus's  dance  ;  my  head  tossed  backward 
and  forward,  my  eyes  blinked,  and  the  muscles  of 
my  face  were  constantly  twitching.  Last  Novem- 
ber I  sent  for  some  of  the  holy  water  of  Lourdes, 
and  received  the  ticket  of  membership  and  the 
blessed  medal.  As  soon  as  I  got  them  I  began  a 
Novena,  and  prayed  with  confidence  and  love,  pe- 
titioning the  Heart  of  Jesus  to  grant  the  favor 
asked  through  His  Blessed  Mother.  I  improved 
gradually  ;  and  now,  thanks  be  to  God  and  to  His 
Blessed  Mother,  I  am  cured.  Commending  myself 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Associates  for  the  gaining  of 
a  particular  intention,  I  am 

Yours  respectfully, 

A  "CHILD  OF  MART." 

A  gentleman  writes  as  follows  :  "  Rev.  Father  : 
I  write  to  add  my  weak  voice  in  praise  of,  and 
thanksgiving  to,  our  Immaculate  Mother,  and  also 
to  beg  for  still  further  favors. 

"About  six  weeks  ago  I  was  stricken  down  with 
a  malady  that  had  made  serious  ravages  upon  my 
system  eleven  years  ago,  crippling  me  for  the  time, 
but  which  I  thought  I  had  outgrown  or  recovered 
from.  After  suffering  for  about  three  week?,  a 
physician  was  summoned,  who,  after  making  an 
examination,  said  I  had  hip-disease  ;  and,  as  it 
was  a  second  attack,  added  that  he  was  hopel>> 
a  cure.  Soon  he  even  despaired  of  saving  my  life. 
He  said  that  if  I  did  live  I  should  always  be  a  crip- 
ple, and  grow  worse  as  I  grew  older. 

"  I  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  and  accordingly  began  a  Novena,  using 


the  water  of  Lourdes.  Soon  afterward  my  hip 
was  opened,  and  enormous  quantities  of  pus  dis- 
charged. Now— thanks  to  the  '  Comforter  of  the 
Afflicted/  notwithstanding  my  un worthiness,-  -I 
am  up,  and  nearly  as  well  as  ever,  improving  all 
the  time,  with  little  or  no  lameness  of  the  hip.  I 
earnestly  entreat  the  members  of  the  Confrater- 
nity to  help  me  to  be  thankful  for  the  obtaining 
of  peace  and  unity  in  our  family,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  one  near  and  dear  to  me  who  has  long  since 
abandoned  the  practice  of  our  holy  religion." 

OBITUARY. 

We  commend  the  following  deceased  persons  to 
the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity :  DANIEL  CRIM- 
MINS,  who  was  killed  in  Chicago  some  time  ago. 
Mr.  M.  R.  SPALDINO,  father  of  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Spalding,  of  Peoria,  who  departed  this  life  Septem- 
ber the  24th,  at  Lebanon,  Ky.  MARY  MILLER,  whose 
death  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  June  the  15th. 
JOHN,  CATHARINE,  MARGARET,  and  CATHARINE  BE- 
HAN,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  CANNON, 
who  departed  this  life  lately  in  New  York.  Mrs. 
CATHARINE  HEALY,  deceased  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
some  time  ago.  Mrs.  CATHARINE  O'LEARY,  who 
went  to  a  better  life  April  the  20th,  after  twenty 
years  of  a  painful  sickness  ;  and  Mrs.  CATHARINE 
HANLEY,  who  died  two  years  ago, — both  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  JOHN  ENNIS,  deceased  Sept.  the  8th,  at 
Douglasville,  Pa.  Mr.  PATRICK  CAHILL,  whose  holy 
death  took  place  last  month.  Rev.  MAURICE  AHERN, 
Fermoy,  Ireland.  ELLEN  BUCKLEY,  whose  demise 
occurred  some  time  ago.  GEORGE  S.  KNECHT,  16 
years  old,  who  was  drowned  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
August  the  22d.  Mrs.  ELLEN  KERRIGAN,  who  died 
the  last  day  of  May,  in  Ireland,  in  her  85th  year. 
Mrs  ELIZABETH,  New  York  city,  who  departed  this 
life  in  June.  PATRICK  COTTER,  who  died  at  Oak- 
land, Minn.,  September  the  18th,  fortified  by  the 
last  Sacraments.  Mrs.  ELLEN  MARY  MURPHY,  who 
departed  this  life  at  Valley  Falls,  R.  I.,  August  the 
25tb.  PETER  DEGNAN,  who  died  some  time  ago  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace ! 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C., 

Director  of  the  Confraternity, 
(Notro  Dam*  P.O.  Ind.) 


For  Onr  Lady's  Dome. 

Dennis  Daly,  $5  ;  Mrs.  McCann,  $1  ;  Daniel  Mc- 
Cann,  $1 ;  Francis  McCann,  50  cts. ;  Mary  McCann, 
50  cts.;  A  Friend,  Cambridge,  Ma?s. 
Crafton,  $1  ;  Johanna  M.  Ryan,  $± "  i 
Lawless,  $2.50;  N.  McMahon,  50/et&  Michael 
Owens,  $1  ;  J.  Corey,  $1  ;  A  Friem 
E.  Mailkin,  $2. 


THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Yan  Depoele  Electric  Light  Company, 

MAKERS     OF 

Electric     Lighting     Apparatus 


Office  &  Works,   Van  Buren  and  Franklin  Sts., 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS,    U.  S.  A. 

This  company  has  fully  established  its  rec- 
ord for  construction  of  the  most  approved  sys- 
tem of  Electric  Lighting  Apparatus.  Produc- 
ing lights  of  the  highest  standard  of  purity,  and 
requiring  the  smallest  consumption  of  power 
compared  with  the  result  obtained ;  the  system 
having  been  examined  and  tested  by  the  most 
competent  electrical  judges  in  America  and 
Europe  with  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions. 
This  company  are  prepared  to  compete  for  the 
furnishing  of  Electric  Plants  of  any  capacity 
required. 

Catalogues  and  Price  Lists,  containing  Testimonials  and  list  of   parties  using  this  sys- 
tem, will  be  furnished  on  application. 

NORMAN    T.    CASSETTE,   Pres't,  AARON    K.   STILES,  Vice  Pres't, 

jun23-iy  THEODORE    P.    BAILEY,   Secretary. 


L.  8.  &  M.  8,  Railway, 


On  and  after  Sunday,  May  27,  1883,  trains  will  leave 
South  Bend,  as  follows: 

GOING   EAST. 

2.32  a.m.,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Express  over  Main 
Line,  arrives  at  Toledo,  9.50  a.m. ;  Cleveland,  2.25  p.m ; 
Buffalo,  8.00  p.m. 

11.23  a.m.  Mail  over  Main  Line,  arrives  at  Toledo, 
5-35  P-m.;  Cleveland,  io.iop.rn.;  Buffalo,  3.55  a.m. 

9.10  p.m.,  Atlantic  Express,  over  Air  Line.  Arrives 
at  Toledo,  2.45  a.m.,  Cleveland,  7.05  a.m.;  Buffalo,  i.io 
p.m.;  arrives  at  Toledo,  5.40  p.m.  Cleveland,  10.10 
p.m. ;  Buftalo,  3.55  a.m. 

6.20  p.m.     Limited   Express.     Arrives   at  Toledo, 
10.28  p.m.;  Cleveland,  1.35  a.m.;  Buffalo,  7.05  a.m. 
GOING  WEST: 

1.30  a.m.,  Toledo  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  3.25 
a.m.  Chicago,  6.10  a.m. 

4.55  a.m.  Pacific  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  5.50 
a.m. ;  Chicago  8.20  a.m. 

7.40  a.m  Limited  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte  8.20 
a.m. ;  Chicago,  10.40  a.m.  . 

1.30  p.m.,  Special  Michigan  Express.  Arrives  at 
Laporte  2.30  p.m. :  Chesterton,  3.15  p.m. ;  Chicago  5.00 
p.m. 

4.35  p.m.  Special  Chicago  Express.  Arrives,  at 
Laporte,  5.22  p.m.;  Chicago,  8.00  p.m. 

F.  C.  RAFF,  Ticket  Agt.,  South  Bend. 
J.  W.  GARY,  Genl.  Ticket  Agt.,  Cleveland. 
A.  G.  AMSDEN,  Sup.  W.  Div.,  Chicago. 
W.  P.JOHNSON,  G'l.  Pass.  Agent,  Chicago. 
P.  P.  WRIGHT,  Gen'l.  Sup.,  Cleveland. 
JOHN  NEWELL,  G'l.  M'ger,  Cleveland. 


ALLAN 

r*    SUMMER  SERVICE. 


QUEBEC    TO    LIVERPOOL 
EVERY  SATURDAY. 

Making  the  SHORTEST  Ocean  Voyage, 
only  FIVE  DAYS  from  Land  to  Land, 

AND   BEING 

500   Miles  SHORTER  to  the  West 

THAN    OTHER    LINES. 

ACCOMODATIONS    UNSURPASSED. 

CABIN  — $7Q   and   $8O    Single;    $  1 36    and 

$  I  5O    Excursion. 

BOSTON  and  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW, 
LONDONDERRY,  QUEENSTOWN, 

and 

C  ALWAY  service  is  performed  weekly,  by  direct 
ships,  carrying  passengers  only  on  their 
voyages  from  Europe. 

This  is  the  ONLY  line  running  from  G  ALWAY, 
and  enables  West  and  Middle  of  Ireland  passengers 
to  embark  DIRECT,  avoiding  the  inconvenience,  and 
saving  the  expense  of  transportation  across  the 
Channel  to  Liverpool. 

Convince  yourself  of  our  advantages  before  ar- 
ranging elsewhere,  and  remember  that  we  make  a 
specialty  of  kind  treatment  to  our  Steerage  passen- 
gers. 

Through  Tickets  to  all  points  West  at  LOWER 
rates  than  by  other  first-class  lines. 
Apply  to 

L&VE  ft  ALDEN,  Agents, 

2O7   Broadway,  New  York,    or 
jyai-6imw         H4     Washington  St..   Chicago,    111. 


THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!  " 


REPORT    FOR    THE    WEEK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  THE  26TH. 

The  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confrater- 
nity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the  follow- 
ing petitions:  Spiritual  graces  for  4  persons;  con- 
version to  the  Faith  for  13  persons;  change  oi  life 
for  14  persons,  and  thanksgiving  for  favors  re- 
ceived for  6  persons;  recovery  of  health  for  20  per- 
sons; recovery  of  mind  for  3,  and  of  sight  for  2 
persons ;  return  of  an  absent  sen ;  recovery  of  lost 
property  for  1  person;  virtue  of  temperance  for 
2  persons;  success  of  a  no  vena;  success  in  business 
for  2  p-rsons;  employment  for  2  persons;  success 
of  a  school;  15  particular  intentions;  peace  and 
tranquility  of  mind  for  1  person;  happy  death  for 
1  person ;  the  completion  of  a  church ;  teachers  for 
a  school;  special  graces  for  25  persons. 

FAVORS   OBTAINED. 

"  NEW  YORK,  Sep.  23d,  1883. 
l'REV.  A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C.: 

"  REV.  FATHER:  With  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  to 
Our  Blessed  Lady,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that 
the  invalid  about  whom  I  wrote  to  you  some 
weeks  ago,  and  who  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Lourdes,  has  returned  cured  of  the  dangerous  and 
incurable  malady  of  which  she  was  the  victim. 
Her  physician,  who  is  a  Presbyterian, — but  withal, 
an  honest  and  upright  man, — writes  that  he  is  sur- 
prised at  her  general  improvement  in  health,  and 
moreover,  after  careful  examination,  he  could  dis- 
cover no  sign  of  her  former  trouble.  You  can 
understand,  then,  Rev.  Father,  what  must  be  our 
gratitude  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  I  regard  the 
cure  as  miraculous,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  offer 
at  the  Shrine  of  Our  Lady  a  Mass  in  thanksgiving 
for  this  wonderful  favor. 

"  Praised  be  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  and  of  the 
Sacred  Heart!" 

"REV.  DEAR  SIR:  It  becomes  my  duty  to  unite 
with  so  many  others  of  your  correspondents  in  re- 
turning thanks  to  God  and  to  our  Blessed  Mother 
for  favors  granted  to  us.  My  little  boy,  sick 
with  fever,  and  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  whom  I 
recommended  to  the  prayers  of  the  Associates, 
is  now  well,  thanks  be  to  God  and  our  Blessed 
Mother. 

"  I  wish  also  to  return  thanks  for  myself.  Hav- 
ing been  sick  all  summer,  I  used  the  water  of 
Lourdes  and  am  now  nearly  well." 

A  person  writing  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  says  : 


"  In  1878  our  little  boy,  then  only  20  months  old, 
drank  some  very  strong  lye.  Immediately  after- 
wards his  tongue  began  to  swell;  he  could  not 
close  his  mouth,  and  presented  a  frightful  appear- 
ance. He  vomited  a  great  deal.  The  poor  suf- 
ferer could  keep  no  food  on  his  stomach,  the  inner 
lining  of  which,  the  doctor  said,  was  completely 
destroyed;  and  in  fact  his  whole  interior  had  been 
burned.  It  was  expected  that  the  child  would  die 
in  a  few  hours.  This  was  on  the  20th  of  March. 
We  frequently  gave  him  the  bletsed  water  of 
Lourdes,  which  afforded  partial  relief,  and  he  was 
able  to  use  milk  until  the  26th  of  August  when, 
the  windpipe  shrinking,  the  doctor  gave  up  the 
case,  saying  he  could  do  nothing  further.  I  then 
had  recourse  to  Heaven.  I  used  the  blessed  water 
of  Lourdes  again,  for  nine  days,  made  a  novena  to 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  before  her  statue  in 
St.  Alphonsus1  Church,  and  for  nine  mornings  as- 
sisted at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  The  first 
morning  of  the  Novena,  after  I  had  gone  to  Mass, 
the  child  was  able  to  swallow  some  water,  and 
from  that  on  he  improved  daily.  The  doctor  told 
my  husband  that  the  child  would  inevitably  starve 
to  death,  but  he  is  now  six  years  old,  well,  and 
can  eat  like  other  healthy  children. " 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confraternity: 
BERNARD  MC!LWAIN,  whose  edifying  death  took 
place  a  week  ago  at  Elizabeth.  N.  J.  Mrs.  ANN 
DOYLE,  who  died  Aug.  the  17th  at  Montgomery, 
Ind.  Mrs  CATHARINE  SHERIDAN,  who  departed  this 
life  lately  at  Somerville,  Mass.  RICHARD  SMITH,  of 
New  Bedford.  Mass.,  and  Mrs.  ABBIE  SHEA,  of  the 
same  place,  who  died  Aug.  the  5th.  Mrs.  SAMUEL 
MOOTRY,  and  Mrs.  ANN  McCuLLouon,  of  South  Bos- 
ton. Miss  CATHARINE  L.  LUNCHAN,  whose  death 
took  place  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  Sept.  the  5th.  Mrs. 
CAROLINE  KREMP,  who  departed  this  life  April  the 
2d,  at  Reading,  Pa.,  fortified  by  the  Sacraments  of 
the  Church.  JOHN  MEANY,  deceased  Sept.  the  22d, 
at  Binghamton,  N.Y.  Mrs.  BARBAY,  Sept.  the  21st, 
at  Plaquemine,  La.  ALICE  CROSBY,  who  departed 
this  life  some  time  ago  in  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Ro- 
SALIB  GILSON,  whose  death  took  place  June  the  30th, 
at  Centreville,  Pa.  ROSE  CURRY,  Boston,  Mass., 
who  died  Aug.  the  1st.  EPHREM  BLAIN*  WALKER, 
who  died  an  edifying  death  at  Helena,  Montana, 
Sept.  22d.  Mr.  PATRICK  WHITE,  who  died  Sept 
the  10th,  1883,  in  Yonkers,  N.Y.  And  a  few  others, 
recommended,  but  whose  names  have  not  been 
given. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace  I 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C., 

Director  of  the  Confraternity, 
(Notre  Dame  P.O.,  lad.) 


•• 


THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Van  Depoele  Electric  Light  Company, 

MAKERS     OF 

Electric     Lighting     Apparatus. 


Office  &  Works,   Van  Buren  and  Franklin  Sts., 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS,    U.  S.  A. 


This  company  has  fully  established  its  rec- 
ord for  construction  of  the  most  approved  sys- 
tem of  Electric  Lighting  Apparatus.  Produc- 
ing lights  of  the  highest  standard  of  purity,  and 
requiring  the  smallest  consumption  of  power 
compared  with  the  result  obtained ;  the  system 
having  been  examined  and  tested  by  the  most 
competent  electrical  judges  in  America  and 
Europe  with  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions. 
This  company  are  prepared  to  compete  for  the 
furnishing  of  Electric  Plants  of  any  capacity 
required. 


Catalogues  and  Price  Lists,  containing  Testimonials  and  list  of   parties  using  this  sys- 
tem, will  be  furnished  on  application. 

NORMAN   T.   CASSETTE,   Pres't,  AARON    K.  STILES,  Vice  Pres't, 

jun23-iy  THEODORE    P.    BAILEY,   Secretary. 


L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Railway, 


On  and  after  Sunday,  May  27,  1883,  trains  will  leave 
South  Bend,  as  follows: 

GOING    EAST. 

2.32  a.m.,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Express  over  Main 
Line,  arrives  at  Toledo,  9.50 a.m.;  Cleveland,  2.25  p.m; 
Buffalo,  8.00  p.m. 

11.23  a.m.  Mail  over  Main  Line,  arrives  at  Toledo, 
5.35  p.m.;  Cleveland,  10.10  p.m.;  Buffalo,  3.55  a.m. 

9.10  p.m.,  Atlantic  Express,  over  Air  Line.  Arrives 
at  Toledo,  2.45  a.m.,  Cleveland,  7.05  a.m.;  Buffalo,  i.io 
p.m.;  arrives  at  Toledo,  5.40  p.m.  Cleveland,  10.10 
p.m.;Buftalo,  3.55  a.m. 

6.20  p.m.     Limited    Express.     Arrives   at  Toledo, 
10.28  p.m.;  Cleveland,  1.35  a.m.;  Buffalo,  7.05  a.m. 
GOING  WEST: 

1.30  a.m.,  Toledo  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  3.25 
a.m.  Chicago,  6.10  a.m. 

4.55  a.m.  Pacific  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  5.50 
a.m.;  Chicago  8.20  a.m. 

7.40  a.m  Limited  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte  8.20 
a.m.;  Chicago,  10.40  a.m. 

1.30  p.m.,  Special  Michigan  Express.  Arrives  at 
Laporte  2.30  p.m.:  Chesterton,  3.15  p.m.;  Chicago  5.00 
p.m. 

4.35  p.m.  Special  Chicago  Express.  Arrives  at 
Laporte,  5.22  p.m.;  Chicago,  8.00  p.m. 

F.  C.  RAFF,  Ticket  Agt.,  South  Bend. 
J.  W.  CARY,  Genl.  Ticket  Agt.,  Cleveland. 
A.  G.  AMSDEN,  Sup.  W.  Div.,  Chicago. 
W.  P.JOHNSON,  G'l.  Pass.  Agent,  Chicago. 
P.  P.  WRIGHT,  Gen'l.  Sup.,  Cleveland. 
JOHN  NEWELL,  G'l.  M'ger,  Cleveland. 


ALLAN   LINE: 

r%    SUMMER  SERVICE.     *- 

QUEBEC    TO    LIVERPOOL 
EVERY  SATURDAY, 

Making  the  SHORTEST  Ocean  Voyage, 
only  FIVE  DAYS  from  Land  to  Land, 

AND    BEING 

5OO   Miles  SHORTER  to  the  West 

THAN    OTHER    LINES. 

ACCOMODATIONS    UNSURPASSED. 

CABIN  — $7Q   and   $8O    Single;    $  1 35    and 

$  I  5O    Excursion. 

BOSTON  and  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW, 
LONDONDERRY,  QUEENSTOWN, 

and 

GALWAY  service  is  performed  weekly,  by  direct 
ships,  carrying  passengers  only  on  their 
voyages  from  Europe. 

This  is  the  ONLY  line  running  from  GALWAY, 
and  enables  West  and  Middle  of  Ireland  passengers 
to  embark  DIRECT,  avoiding  the  inconvenience,  and 
saving  the  expense  of  transportation  across  the 
Channel  to  Liverpool. 

Convince  yourself  of  our  advantages  before  ar- 
ranging elsewhere,  and  remember  that  we  make  a 
specialty  of  kind  treatment  to  our  Steerage  passen- 
gers. 

Through  Tickets  to  all  points  West  at  LOWER 
rates  than  by  other  llrst-class  lines. 

Apply  to 

LEVE  &  ALDEN,  Agents, 

2O7    Broadway,  New  York,    or 
iyai-6miw        114    Washington  St.,  Chicago.    111. 


THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!  " 


REPORT    FOB    THK    WRKK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 
OCTOBER  THK  3RD. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions:  Spiritual  graces  for  1  congre 
gation,  2  families,  and  11  persons;  conversion  to 
the  Faith  for  4  persons ;  return  to  the  Faith  for  10 
persons  and  1  family ;  spiritual  and  temporal  favors 
for  1  church,  11  families,  and  2  persons;  thanks- 
giving for  favors  received  for  1,  reform  for  7,  and 
recovery  of  health  for  20  persons;  recovery  of  hear- 
ing for  1  person;  success  in  business  for  3  peisons; 
sale  of  property  for  1  person ;  employment  for  2, 
and  virtue  of  temperance  for  4  persons;  peace  and 
concord  for  3  families;  particular  intentions  for  1 
family  and  5  persons ;  happy  death  for  42  persons, 
and  26  special  intentions. 

FAVOBS   OBTAINED. 

A  correspondent  in  Massachusetts  sends  us  a 
letter  with  a  request  not  to  publish  the  first  part 
of  it,  but  it  is  so  exactly  suited  to  the  times  and 
circumstances  that  we  feel  sure  she  will  par- 
don us  for  reproducing  it  nearly  entire.  We  hope 
many  who  themselves  have  received  favors  and 
seem  to  have  forgotten  not  only  their  own  former 
pitiable  state,  but  that  others  are  in  a  similar  con- 
dition, and  need  their  co-operation  in  prayer, 
will  be  stirred  up  to  imitate  our  correspondent's 
charity;  also,  perhaps,  that  those  who  are  in  afflu- 
ence may  contribute  something  to  relieve  the 
necessities  of  such  persons  as  the  poor  afflicted 
widow  and  mother  to  whom  attention  has  been 
called.  Our  correspondent's  letter  is  substantially 
as  follows: 

"  Our  Blessed  Mother  has  granted  me  so  many 
favors  through  the  Holy  Rosary  that  I  feel  it  a 
duty  to  encourage  others  to  have  confidence  and 
pray  to  her.  Unworthy  as  I  was  of  those  favors, 
I  feel  that  I  can  never  be  grateful  enough.  I 
feel  my  devotion  to  our  Blessed  Mother  growing 
stronger  every  day,  and  instead  of  idle  pleasure 
I  prefer  to  visit  the  sick  and  djing,  to  read  to 
them,  assist  them  as  far  I  as  can,  and  be  with 
them  in  their  last  moments.  I  thank  Gcd  that 
it  makes  me  feel  happier  when  engaged  in  this 
beautiful  work  than  in  worldly  pleasure-seeking 

"  When  I  read  in  this  week's  "  AVE  MARIA"  the 
appeal  of  the  poor,  afflicted  widow,  I  feH  for  her. 
and  would  like  to  encourage  her.  Although  poor 
and  a  sufferer  for  many  years,  I  hope  she  will  have 
courage  to  bear  the  cross  that  our  Divine  Lord 


has  placed  upon  her  until  it  be  His  holy  will  to 
remove  it  If  she  has  not  yet  received  any  marked 
benefit  from  the  holy  water  of  Lourdes,  there  is  no 
telling  when  it  may  come  if  she  perseveres  in 
prayer  and  the  use  of  the  holy  water.  If  she 
wishes  it,  I  will  begin  a  novena  for  her  intention  on 
the  12th  of  October,  and  she  may  make  one  also.  I 
finished  one  last  month  for  a  lady  who  was  dan- 
gerously ill,  and,  thanks  to  our  Blessed  Mother, 
she  has  recovered  and  is  able  to  be  around  again. 
I  intend  to  write  to  you  soon  an  account  of  this 
wonderful  favor.  I  promised  that  I  would  do 
something  in  thanksgiving  if  my  prayer  were 
heard,  and  as  it  was  granted  I  am  fulfilling  my 
promise.  I  hope  for  the  co-operation  of  the  Asso- 
ciates in  behalf  of  that  widowed  lady,  and  that  she 
may  be  restored  to  health." 

An  Assoicate  in  Philadelphia  writes:  "VERY  REV. 
AND  DEAR  FATHER  GRANGER  :  In  gratitude  to  our 
Blessed  Mother  I  think  it  my  duty  to  write  you  some 
account  of  what  the  blessed  water  of  Lourdes  did 
for  me.  For  the  past  two  years  I  had  been  afflic- 
ted with  a  pain  in  the  head,  so  severe  at  times 
as  to  lead  me  to  think  I  was  losing  my  reason. 
After  using  the  water  of  Lourdes  and  making 
a  novena  I  am  almost  wholly  cured,  and  only 
slight  symptoms  remain  of  the  former  painful  ail- 
ment. I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  returning 
thanks,  as  I  feel  I  cannot  be  sufficiently  grateful 
to  Almighty  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother." 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity:  Mr.  ALEXAN- 
DER FERNANDEZ,  recently  killed  in  Mexico;  Mr. 
EDMUND  BUCKLEY;  Mrs.  ANN  WALSH  and  Mr. 
HUGH  DURKIN,  of  California;  Mrs.  BRIDGET  GLEA- 
SON,  whose  happy  death  took  place  in  Cleveland, 
Sept.  the  26th ;  SISTER  M.  OF  THE  HOLY  ANGELS  and 
SISTER  MAXIMA,  who  died  Sept.  the  13th,  in  the 
Ursuline  Convent,  Cleveland;  EDWARD  CUNNING- 
HAM, JOHN  DOLAN,  and  SARAH  GRIFFIN,  lately  de- 
ceased in  Cleveland;  Mrs.  MARY  SMITH,  a  good 
and  pious  Catholic,  of  Marysburg,  Minn.,  who  de- 
parted this  life  Sept  the  9th  at  the  age  of  76  years, 
after  receiving  all  the  consolation  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion; Mr.  EDWARD  THEBAUD,  deceased  Sept.  the 
(ith  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  fortified  by  the  last  Sacra- 
ments of  the  Church;  THOMAS  and  HANNAH  BAR- 
RETT, who  died  recently  at  Lewiston,  Me. ;  DANIEL 
I.  TH  IMPSON,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  whose  demise  took 
place  Sept.  the  1st;  C.  C.  CAMPAU,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
who  departed  this  life  Oct.  the  5th;  and  4  persons 
whose  names  have  not  been  given. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace ! 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  8.  C., 

Director  of  the  Confraternity, 
(Notre  Dame  P.O.,  Ind.) 


THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Tan  Depoele  Electric  Light  Company, 

MAKERS     OF 

Electric     Lighting     Apparatus 


Office  &  Works,   Van  Buren  and  Franklin  Sts., 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS,    U.  S.  A. 

This  company  has  fully  established  its  rec- 
ord for  construction  of  the  most  approved  sys- 
tem of  Electric  Lighting  Apparatus.  Produc- 
ing lights  of  the  highest  standard  of  purity,  and 
requiring  the  smallest  consumption  of  power 
compared  with  the  result  obtained ;  the  system 
having  been  examined  and  tested  by  the  most 
competent  electrical  judges  in  America  and 
Europe  with  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions. 
j'This  company  are  prepared  to  compete  for  the 
furnishing  of  Electric  Plants  of  any  capacity 
required. 

Catalogues  and  Price  Lists,  containing  Testimonials  and  list  of   parties  using  this  sys- 
tem^will  be  furnished  on  application. 

NORMAN   T.   CASSETTE,   Pres't,  AARON    K.  STILES,  Vice  Pres't, 

jun23-iy  THEODORE    P.    BAILEY,   Secretary. 


L,  S,  &  M.  S,  Railway, 


On  and  after  Sunday,  May  27,  1883,  trains  will  leave 
South  Bend,  as  follows: 

GOING   EAST. 

2.32 "a.m.,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Express  over  Main 
Line,  arrives  at  Toledo,  9.50  a.m. ;  Cleveland,  2.25  p.m ; 
Buffalo,  8.00  p.m. 

11.23  a.m.  Mail  over  Main  Line,  arrives  at  Toledo, 
5.35  p.m.;  Cleveland,  io.iop.rn.;  Buffalo,  3.55  a.m. 

9.10  p.m.,  Atlantic  Express,  over  Air  Line.  Arrives 
at  Toledo,  2.45  a.m.,  Cleveland,  7.05  a.m.;  Buffalo,  i.io 
p.m.;  arrives  at  Toledo,  5.40  p.m.  Cleveland,  10.10 
p.m.;Buftalo,  3.55  a.m. 

6.20  p.m.     Limited   Express.     Arrives   at  Toledo, 
10.28  p.m.;  Cleveland,  1.35  a.m.;  Buffalo,  7.05  a.m. 
GOING  WEST: 

1.30  a.m.,  Toledo  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  3.25 
a.m.  Chicago,  6.10  a.m. 

4.55  a.m.  Pacific  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  5.50 
a.m.;  Chicago  8.20  a.m. 

7.40  a.m  Limited  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte  8.20 
a.m.;  Chicago,  10.40  a.m. 

1.30  p.m.,  Special  Michigan  Express.  Arrives  at 
Laporte  2.30  p.m.:  Chesterton,  3.15  p.m.;  Chicago  5.00 
p.m. 

4.35  p.m.  Special  Chicago  Express.  Arrives  at 
Laporte,  5.22  p.m.;  Chicago,  8.00  p.m. 

F.  C.  RAFF,  Ticket  Agt,  South  Bend. 

J.  W.  GARY,  Genl.  Ticket  Agt,  Cleveland. 
A.  G.  AMSDEN,  Sup.  W.  Div.,  Chicago. 
W.  P.JOHNSON,  G'l.  Pass.  Agent,  Chicago. 
P.  P.  WRIGHT,  Gen'l.  Sup.,  Cleveland. 
JOHN  NBWELL,  G'l.  M'g«r,  Cleveland. 


ALLAN    LINCT 

rt    SUMMER  SERVICE.     t- 

QUEBEC    TO    LIVERPOOL 
EVERY  SATURDAY, 

Making  the  SHORTEST  Ocean  Voyage, 
only  FIVE  DAYS  from  Land  to  Land, 

AND   BEING 

5OO   Miles  SHORTER  to  the  West 

THAN    OTHER    LINES. 

ACCOMODATIONS    UNSURPASSED. 

CABIN  — $7O  and   $8O    Single;    $  1 36    and 

$  I  5O    Excursion. 

BOSTON  and  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW, 
LONDONDERRY,  QUEENSTOWN, 

and 

C  ALWAY  service  is  performed  weekly,  by  direct 
ships,  carrying  passengers  only  on  their 
voyages  from  Europe. 

This  is  the  ONLY  line  running  from  C  ALWAY, 
and  enables  West  and  Middle  of  Ireland  passengers 
to  embark  DIRECT,  avoiding  the  inconvenience,  and 
saving  the  expense  of  transportation  across  the 
Channel  to  Liverpool. 

Convince  yourself  of  our  advantages  before  ar- 
ranging elsewhere,  and  remember  that  we  make  a 
specialty  of  kind  treatment  to  our  Steerage  passen- 
gers. 

Through  Tickets  to  all  points  West  at  LOWER 
rates  than  by  other  first-class  lines. 
Apply  to 

LEVE  &  ALDEN,  Agents, 

SO7    Broadway,   N*w  York,    or 
iy«i-*a>iw       114    Wnhtevton  8*..  «Wo»»o.   HI 


THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lou  ides). 

(All  communications  referring  to  the  Conjrater- 
nity  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C.,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.  This  Bulletin  is  entirely  under  hi* 
direction.) 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!  " 

REPORT    FOB    THB    WBKK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 
OCTOBER  THE  lOrn. 

The  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confrater- 
nity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the  follow- 
ing petitions:  Spiritual  graces  for  7  persons;  spir- 
itual and  temporal  favors  for  1  family  and  4  persons; 
religious  vocation  for  1  person ;  vocation  for  8  per- 
sons; success  of  1  novena;  conversion  to  the  Faith 
for  3  persons;  holy  death  for  13  persons;  return 
to  the  Faith  for  6  families  and  2  persons;  reform 
of  life  for  2  persons;  peace  and  concord  for  1  fam- 
ily and  2  persons;  recovery  of  health  for  18  per- 
son<;  recovery  of  sight  for  1  and  of  hearing  for  1 
person ;  recovery  of  mind  for  5,  and  virtue  of  tem- 
perance for  2  persons ;  payment  of  debts  for  3  per- 
sons and  2  congregations;  success  of  undertakings 
for  8  persons;  sale  of  property  for  1  person;  par 
ticu'ar  intention  for  1  family  and  3  persons; 
thanksgiving  for  favors  received  for  1  person ;  also 
10  special  intentions. 

FAVORS. 

A  correspondent  in  Baltimore  writes  that  a  child 
in  that  city  was  taken  ill  and  apparently  dying. 
"  The  mother,"  adds  the  writer,  "  begged  a  little  of 
the  water  of  Lourdes  from  a  neighbor,  a  couple  of 
drops  of  which  were  no  sooner  administered  than 
the  child  made  such  an  effort  as  to  alarm  its  mother. 
'Oh!'  she  exclaimed,  'my  child  is  dying!'  But 
it  was  quite  the  contrary;  the  child  was  instantly 
cured,— praised  be  to  G->d." 

Another  correspondent  writes  as  follows  : 

"Charles  F was  taken  ill  with  hip-disease. 

Drs.  -    -  and  were  attending  him,  but  he 

showed  little  improvement.  The  pain  was  so  great 
that  the  poor  sufferer  often  cried  out  in  agony, 
both  during  the  night  and  daytime.  At  this  time 

Brother ,  from  Notre  Dame,  happened  to  pas*, 

and  having  some  of  the  holy  water  of  Lourdes  it 
was  applied  only  once  when  the  patient  got  well. 
He  was  able  to  walk  the  third  day  after  the  holy 
water  was  applied." 

A  client  of  cur  Blessed  Lady  in  Oswego,  N.  Y , 
writes  as  follows: 

REV.  AND  DEAR  SIR:  Gratitude  to  God  and  His 
-sed  Mother,  as  well  as  a  desire  to  benefit  the 
afflicted,  constrains  me  to  make  known  some  cures 
effected  by  the  water  of  Lourdes.    Last  Spring  I 
suffering  from  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  and  al- 
every  efiwrt  was  mado  to  cure  tkeia  they 


were  growing  worse.  I  sent  for  some  of  the  holy 
water,  and  made  a  Novena,  applying  the  water. 
My  eyes  were  instantly  relieved,  and  continued  to 
grow  better,  until  now  I  can  see;  they  are  entirely 
well  exrept  a  slight  tiied  feeling  at  night. 

"  My  daughter  had  a  severe  cough,  and  rained 
an  alarming  quantity  of  matter  from  the  lung*. 
She  drank  a  few  drops  of  the  water  of  Lourdes 
and  the  cough  ceased  and  has  not  returned.  1 
had  tried  many  remedies  for  my  daughter's  cough, 
but  without  effect 

"  A  friend  of  mine  had  a  son  who  was  paralyzed, 
— excepting  a  slight  movement  of  the  hands,  un- 
able to  move  any  member  of  his  body.  He  suffered 
the  most  intense  pain,  and  could  not  lie  in  the 
same  position  for  more  than  five  minutes.  I  ap- 
plied some  of  the  holy  water  of  Lourdes,  at  the 
same  time  reciting  the  prayers;  the  pain  ceased 
immediately.  The  patient  gradually  became  well, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  was  able  to  work,  and  has 
continued  well  up  to  the  present  time. 

"  A  woman  a  Protestant— who  was  suffering 
from  rheumatism,  requested  me  to  apply  the  holy 
water.  I  did  so;  she  was  relieved,  and  in  a  few 
days  entirely  free  from  pain.  She  takes  pleasure 
in  acknowledging  that  her  cure  was  effected  by  the 
water  of  Lourdes. 

"Requesting  the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity 
for  a  particular  intention, 

"  I  remain  respectfully,"  etc. 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  t  he  members  of  the  Confraternity : 
Mrs.  JULIA  O'NEILL,  who  died  peacefully  after  re- 
ceiving the  last  Sacraments,  on  the  25th  ol  Septem- 
ber, at  Fall  River,  Mass  ;  JOHN  G.  FALVEY,  who 
went  to  his  reward,  fortified  by  the  Sacraments  of 
the  Church,  October  the  7th,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Mr.  JAMES  GLEASON,  who  died  three  years  ago; 
MICHAEL  KELLY,  JAMES  T.  MAHOXEY,  CATHARINE 
McGLEN,  and  Mrs.  ROSE  McMAHON,  lately  deceased, 
all  of  Cleveland;  THOMAS  McGuiRY,  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  2d  inst  ;  CHARLES 
B.  CASSIDY,  who  died  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  on  the 
14th  ult ;  Mrs.  ELLE*  M  ALLEN,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
departed  this  life  October  the  6th;  JOSEPH  WILL, 
Sr.,  and  HENRY  WILL,  of  St.  Augustin.  who  died 
sometime  ago;  Mrs.  ELLEN  C.  PALMER,  of  Ports- 
mouth, 0.,  who  died  recently:  Mi-.  WALBURGA 
SXYDER,  who  died  in  Berching,  Bavaria,  Sept  the 
21>t.;  Mrs.  BRYAN  LAWRENCE,  an  estimable  Cath- 
olic lady  of  New  York  city,  lately  deceased;  and 
16  deceased  persons  whose  names  were  not  been 
given. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  tbef  ai 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  re.>t  in 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C., 
Director  of  the  Cor 

(Notre  Dump  P  O 


r.  -^ 


THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Van  Depoele  Electric  Light  Company, 

MAKERS     OF 

Electric     Lighting     Apparatus 


Office  &  Works,   Van  Buren  and  Franklin  Sts., 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS,    U.  S.  A. 

This  company  has  fully  established  its  rec- 
ord for  construction  of  the  most  approved  sys- 
tem- of  Electric  Lighting  Apparatus.  Produc- 
ing lights  of  the  highest  standard  of  purity,  and 
requiring  the  smallest  consumption  of  power 
compared  with  the  result  obtained ;  the  system 
having  been  examined  and  tested  by  the  most 
competent  electrical  judges  in  America  and 
Europe  with  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions. 
JThis  company  are  prepared  to  compete  for  the 
jag  furnishing  of  Electric  Plants  of  any  capacity 
required. 

Catalogues  and   Price  Lists,  containing  Testimonials  and  list  of   parties  using  this  sys- 
tem, will  be  furnished  on  application. 

NORMAN   T.   CASSETTE,   Pres't,  AARON    K.  STILES,  Vice  Pres't, 

jun23-iy  THEODORE    P.    BAILEY,   Secretary. 

ALLAN    LIMIT 

ri    SUMMER  SERVICE.     t- 

QTJEBEO    TO    LIVERPOOL 
EVERT   SATURDAY, 

Making  the  SHORTEST  Ocean  Voyage, 
only  FIVE  DAYS  from  Land  to  Land, 

AND   BEING 

500   Miles  SHORTER  to  the  West 

THAN   OTHER    LINES. 

ACCOMODATIONS    UNSURPASSED. 

CABIN  — $7O   and   S8O    Single;    $|35    and 

$  I  5O    Excursion. 

BOSTON  and  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW, 
LONDONDERRY,  QUEENSTOWN, 

and 

C  ALWAY  service  is  performed  weekly,  by  direct 
ships,  carrying  passengers  only  on  their 
voyages  from  Europe. 

This  is  the  O"NLY  line  running  from  C  ALWAY, 
and  enables  West  and  Middle  of  Ireland  passengers 
to  embark  DIRECT,  avoiding  the  inconvenience,  and 
saving  the  expense  of  transportation  across  the 
Channel  to  Liverpool. 

Convince  yourself  of  our  advantages  before  ar- 
ranging elsewhere,  and  remember  that  we  make  a 
specialty  of  kind  treatment  to  our  Steerage  passen- 
gers. 

Through  Tickets  to  all  points  West  at  LOWER 
rates  than  by  other  first-class  lines. 

Apply  to 

LEVE  &  ALDEN,  Agents, 

2O7   Broadway,  New  York,   or 

ly*t-tmiw          114      'WWBli*Ttjffrt'n  S*..    CftrfcHMTO.    II 


L,  8.  &  M.  S,  Railway. 


On  and  after  Sunday,  May  27,  1883,  trains  will  leave 
South  Bend,  as  follows: 

GOING   EAST. 

2.32  a.m.,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Express  over  Main 
Line,  arrives  at  Toledo,  9.50  a.m. ;  Cleveland,  2.25  p.m ; 
Buffalo,  8.00  p.m. 

11.23  a.m.  Mail  over  Main  Line,  arrives  at  Toledo, 
5-35  P-m-;  Cleveland,  io.iop.rn.;  Buffalo,  3.55  a.m. 

9.10  p.m.,  Atlantic  Express,  over  Air  Line.  Arrives 
at  Toledo,  2.45  a.m.,  Cleveland,  7.05  a.m.;  Buffalo,  i.io 
p.m.;  arrives  at  Toledo,  5.40  p.m.  Cleveland,  10.10 
p.m.;  Buffalo,  3.55  a.m. 

6.20  p.m.     Limited   Express.     Arrives   at  Toledo, 
10.28  p.m.;  Cleveland,  1.35  a.m.;  Buffalo,  7.05  a.m. 
GOING  WEST: 

1.30  a.m.,  Toledo  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  3.25 
a.m.  Chicago,  6.10  a.m. 

4.55  a.m.  Pacific  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  5.50 
a.m. ;  Chicago  8.20  a.m. 

7.40  a.m  Limited  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte  8.20 
a.m.;  Chicago,  10.40  a.m. 

1.30  p.m.,  Special  Michigan  Express.  Arrives  at 
Laporte  2.30  p.m. :  Chesterton,  3.15  p.m. ;  Chicago  5.00 
p.m. 

4.35  p.m.  Special  Chicago  Express.  Arrives  at 
Laporte,  5.22  p.m.;  Chicago,  8.00  p.m. 

•  F.  C.  RAFF,  Ticket  Agt,  South  Bend. 

.  W.  CARY,  Genl.  Ticket  Agt,  Cleveland. 
A.  G.  AMSDEN,  Sup.  W.  Div.,  Chicago. 
W.  P.  JOHNSON,  G'l.  Pass.  Agent,  Chicago. 
P.  P.  WRIGHT,  Gen'l.  Sup.,  Cleveland. 
JOHN  NEWELL,  <?M.  M'ger,  C 


THE  AVfi  MARIA. 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

(All  communications  referring  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C.,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.  This  Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his 
direction. 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!" 

REPORT    FOB    THE    WEEK    ENDING   WEDNESDAY, 
OCTOBER  THE  25TH. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  Confraternity  are  ear- 
nestly requested  in  favor  of  the  following  peti- 
tions: Spiritual  graces  for  6,  and  conversion  to  the 
Faith  for  13  persons;  spiritual  and  temporal  favors 
for  3,  reform  of  life  for  3,  peace  and  concord  for  3 
and  perseverance  for  5  persqns;  thanksgiving  for 
favors  received  for  3,  recovery  of  health  for  1  •',  and 
the  virtue  of  temperance  for  9  persons;  recovery 
of  memory  for  1  person;  situations  for  2  persons; 
success  in  business  for  1  person;  sale  of  property 
for  1  person;  particular  intention  for  8  persons; 
and  10  other  special  intentions. 

FAVORS. 

A  devout  Associate  in  Pennsylvania  informs  us 
of  the  unexpected  recovery  of  Mr.  John  Hayes,  a 
membflr  of  the  Confraternity,  who  met  with  a  seri- 
ous accident  in  a  mine.  All  who  saw  his  condi- 
tion thought  he  could  not  live.  Both  legs  and  an 
arm  were  broken,  his  shoulder-blade  fractured, 
two  ribs  broken,  with  other  dangerous  contusions. 
Being  a  member  of  the  Confraternity,  he  requested 
the  prayers  of  the  Associates,  asked  that  some  of 
the  water  of  Lourdes  and  a  medal  be  sent  him, 
and  resigned  himself  to  the  will  of  God.  He  put 
on  the  medal,  used  the  blessed  water,  and  is  now 
able  to  attend  to  his  work. 

A  Lady  in  B-,  Pennsylvania,  acknowledges  many 
favors  bestowed  upon  her  by  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  also  through  the  use  of  the  water  of  Lourdes. 
"  R-*cently,"  she  says,  "  while  canning  pickles  in  a 
glass  jar,  it  burst,  and  a  piece  of  the  gla»s  struck 
my  forehead,  near  my  left  eye,  cutting  an  artery 
and  causing  the  blood  to  run  in  a  stream.  I  told 
my  girl  fa  Protestant)  to  bring  me  a  small  vial 
off  the  mantel  in  my  bed-room.  The  moment  I 
applied  (he  water  of  Lourdes  the  wound  stopped 
bleeding.  The  girl  asked  me  what  I  was  using, 
and  [  told  her  it  was  the  holy  water  of  Lourde*. 

I  am  thankful  to  our  Blessed  Mother  for  many, 
many  favors." 

•'•ipi-  ladv,  a  resident  of  C ,  Mass.,  writes: 

II  Prom  the  bottom  of  mv  heart  I  return  thanks  to 
our  Blessed  Mother  for  the  third  miraculous  cure— 
a  Udy  in  C.,  who  was  dangerou  ly  ill.    Her  death 

-<r».M«d  ft*  Any  monrafe.    Oil  ke*iri«»r  tfeb,  f 


immediately  began  a  Novena  of  the  Fifteen  Mys- 
teries of  the  Holy  Rosary  in  her  behalf,  reciting  it 
every  day  for  nine  days.  I  began  the  Novana  on 
the  4th  of  August,  and  finished  the  12th.  The  pa- 
tien*  continued  in  the  same  state.  I  did  not  give 
up  hope,  but  continued  the  devotion  with  more 
fervor,  and  promise  our  Blessed  Mother,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Most  Holy  Srcrament,  that  if  she 
would  grant  my  request  and  restore  the  sick 
woman  to  health  I  would  offer  nine  Holy  Com- 
munions in  thanksgiving,  and  say  the  Fifteen 
Mysteries  of  the  Rosary  every  day  for  a  ye*r.  I 
felt  confident  she  would  hear  my  prayer,  for  when 
the  Blessed  Virgin  revealed  this  devotion  to  St. 
Dominic  she  said  that  by  it  the  faithful  should 
obtain  many  benefits  and  should  always  find  her 
ready  to.  help  them  in  their  wants.  She  has  never 
yet  failed  to  k*»ep  her  promise.  For  my  part,  I 
have  never  asked  her  for  anything  through  the 
Rosary  but  that  she  obtained  for  me,  and  would 
recommend  it  to  others. 

"  The  lady  in  question  has  left  her  bed  of  sick- 
ness and  is  able  to  go  out  of  doors  again.  I  beg  of 
the  Confraternity  to  unite  with  me  in  returning 
thanks  to  our  Divine  Lord  and  His  Blessed  Mother 
for  this  great  miracle.  I  also  wish  to  ask  their 
prayers  for  the  recovery  of  another  lady  who  is 
lying  very  ill." 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  to  the  prayers  of 
the  Confraternity:  JOHN  O'FARRELLY,  who  died  at 
Salix,  Iowa,  Octor>er  the  6th,  at  the  age  of  75  years; 
Rev.  THOMAS  REILLY,  of  Germantown,  Pa ,  who  de- 
parted this  life  September  the  3d,  at  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.;  EDWARD  HUSSEY.  a  life-subscriber  to  THE 
"  AVE  MARIA,"  who  died  at  Milwaukee,  after  re- 
ceiving the  last  Sacraments;  Mrs.  WINIFRED  O'FLA- 
HERTY,  who  departed  this  life  at  South  Boston, 
September  the  18th;  Mr.  PATRICE  KEATING,  May 
the  9th ;  FRANCIS  ROONEY  and  MARY  FARRELL,  lately 
deceasnd,— all  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mrs.  CECILIA 
O'NEILL,  who  went  to  her  reward  June  25,  a 
Haynesville,  Me.;  Mr.  PATRICK  McLouoHLiN,  who 
departed  this  life  in  York,  Pa.,  on  the  21st  of  Sept; 
THOMAS  POWERS,  who  died  in  County  Tipperary, 
Ireland,  April  the  1st;  Mr.  JAMES  DILLON,  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  deceased  a  few  weeks  ago;  MARY  !• 
DOYLE,  of  LewUtrm,  Maine,  who  died  Oct  the  7th ; 
also  ELIZABETH  CONDON  and  RICHARD  DOYLE,  re- 
cently deceased;  Mrs.  LOUISA  ADELSPRROER,  Mr. 
FRANCIS  SMITH,  Mrs.  SUSAN  ARNOLD,  Mrs  SARAH 
MARTIN,  Miss  MARIA  SH«-RB.  Miss  KITTY  ELDER, 
Mr.  ALEXK.US  CRETIN,  SISTER  GABRIELLA.  and  BER- 
NARD FLYNN. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  sonls  of  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  pea«'«». 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  8.  C., 

nirTtor  of  tho  ton  fraternity, 
(  N nf n>  Vninf*   I*.  9*i  firti 


Tttfc  AVE  MARtA. 


Van  Depoele  Electric  Light  Company, 

MAKERS     OF 

Electric     Lighting     Apparatus. 


Office  &  Works,   Van  Buren  and  Franklin  Sts., 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS,    U.  S.  A. 


This  company  has  fully  established  its  rec- 
ord for  construction  of  the  most  approved  sys- 
tem of  Electric  Lighting  Apparatus.     Produc- 
ing lights  of  the  highest  standard  of  purity,  and 
requiring  the  smallest  consumption  of  power 
compared  with  the  result  obtained ;  the  system 
having  been  examined  and  tested  by  the  most 
competent   electrical  judges  in  America  and 
"•"•Si  Europe  with  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions. 
...,    --This  company  are  prepared  to  compete  for  the 
DgF  furnishing  of  Electric  Plants  of  any  capacity 
required. 

Catalogues  and  Price  Lists,  containing  Testimonials  and  list  of   parties  using  this  sys- 
tem, will  be  furnished  on  application. 

NORMAN   T.   CASSETTE,   Pres't,  AARON    K.  STILES,  Vice  Pres't, 

jun23-iy  THEODORE    P.    BAILEY,   Secretary. 


L,  S,  &  M.  S,  Railway. 


On  and  after  Sunday,  May  27,  1883,  trains  will  leave 
South  Bend,  as  follows: 

GOING   EAST. 

2.32  a.m.,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Express  over  Main 
Line,  arrives  at  Toledo,  9.50  a.m. ;  Cleveland,  2.25  p.m ; 
Buffalo,  8.00  p.m. 

11.23  a.m.  Mail  over  Main  Line,  arrives  at  Toledo, 
5.35  p.m.;  Cleveland,  10.10  p.m.;  Buffalo,  3.55  a.m. 

9.10  p.m.,  Atlantic  Express,  over  Air  Line.  Arrives 
at  Toledo,  2.45  a.m.,  Cleveland,  7.05  a.m.;  Buffalo,  i.io 
p.m.;  arrives  at  Toledo,  5.40  p.m.  Cleveland,  10.10 
p.m.;  Buftalo,  3.55  a.m. 

6.20  p.m.     Limited   Express.     Arrives   at  Toledo, 
10.28  p.m.;  Cleveland,  1.35  a.m.;  Buffalo,  7.05  a.m. 
GOING  WEST: 

1.30  a.m.,  Toledo  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  3.25 
a.m.  Chicago,  6.10  a.m. 

4.55  a.m.  Pacific  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  5.50 
a.m. ;  Chicago  8.20  a.m. 

7.40  a.m  Limited  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte  8.20 
a.m.;  Chicago,  10.40  a.m. 

1.30  p.m.,  Special  Michigan  Express.  Arrives  at 
Laporte  2.30  p.m. :  Chesterton,  3.15  p.m. ;  Chicago  5.00 
p.m. 

4.35  p.m.  Special  Chicago  Express.  Arrives  at 
Laporte,  5.22  p.m. ;  Chicago,  8.00  p.m. 

F.  C.  RAFF,  Ticket  Agt.,  South  Bend. 
J.  W.  GARY,  Genl.  Ticket  Agt.,  Cleveland. 
A.  G.  AMSDEN,  Sup.  W.  Div.,  Chicago. 
W.  P.JOHNSON,  G'l.  Pass.  Agent,  Chicago. 
P.  P.  WRIGHT,  Gen'l.  Sup.,  Cleveland. 
JONK 


ALLAN    LINIT 

"    SUMMER  SERVICE.     c- 

QTJEBEC    TO    LIVERPOOL 
EVERT  SATURDAY, 

Making  the  SHORTEST  Ocean  Voyage, 
only  FIVE  DAYS  from  Land  to  Land, 

AND   BEING 

500   Miles  SHORTER  to  the  West 

THAN    OTHER    LINES. 

ACCOMODATIONS    UNSURPASSED. 

CABIN  — $7Q   and   $8O    Single;    $  1 35    and 

$  I  5O    Excursion. 

BOSTON  and  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW, 
LONDONDERRY,  QUEENSTOWN, 

and 

G  ALWAY  service  is  pertormed  weekly,  by  direct 
ships,  carrying  passengers  only  on  their 
voyages  from  Europe. 

This  is  the  ONLY  line  running  from  Q  ALWAY, 
and  enables  West  and  Middle  of  Ireland  passengers 
to  embark  DIRECT,  avoiding  the  inconvenience,  and 
saving  the  expense  of  transportation  across  the 
Channel  to  Liverpool. 

Convince  yourself  of  our  advantages  before  ar- 
ranging elsewhere,  and  remember  that  we  make  a 
specialty  of  kind  treatment  to  our  Steerage  passen- 
gers. 

Through  Tickets  to  all  points  West  at  LOWER 
rates  than  by  other  first-class  lines. 

Apply  to 

LEVE  &  ALDEN,  Agents, 

Broadway,   New   York,    or 

MX 


Tltt  AYE  MARIA 


Confraternity  of  the  Immacnlate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Oar  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

'•  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!  " 

REPORT    FOB    THE    WEEK    ENDING   WEDNESDAY, 
OCTOBER  THE  81sT. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions:  Spiritual  graces  for  35,  and 
conversion  to  the  Faith  for  37  persons  ;  return  to 
the  Faith  for  19  persons  and  3  families;  happy 
death  for  6  persons  ;  spiritual  and  temporal  favors 
for  3  families  and  10  persons ;  reform  of  life  for  2, 
virtue  of  temperance  for  5,  and  recovery  of  health 
for  29  persons;  recovery  of  mind  for  2  persons; 
perseverance  for  11  persons ;  thanksgiving  for  fa- 
vors received  for  13  persons ;  safe  journey  for  1 
person  ;  employment  tor  5  persons  ;  sale  of  prop- 
erty for  1  person  ;  success  of  undertaking  for  1 
family  and  4  persons  ;  payment,  of  debts  for  4  per 
sous ;  success  of  1  mission,  3  novenas,  1  school,  2 
religious  vocations ;  particular  intentions  for  13 
persons,  ten  for  1  family,  and  10  special  intentions. 

FAVORS   OBTAINED. 

A  correspondent  writing  from  Canada  asks  the 
prayers  of  the  Confraternity  for  a  person,  deceased 
some  time  ago,  who  was  converted  by  the  miracu 
Ions  medal  before  his  death.  Another  correspond- 
ent, in  Philadelphia,  tells  of  a  lady,  a  member  ot 
the  Confraternity,  who  was  so  ill  with  pneumonia 
that  the  physicians  had  no  hope  of  recovery.  It 
was  feared  she  would  not  live  till  the  following 
morning.  Having  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  on 
herself  with  a  medal  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  she 
obtained  immediate  relief  from  her  sickness.  The 
invalid  woman's  child,  a  boy  two  years  and  a  hall 
old,  was  cured  of  spasms  by  the  use  of  the  medal 

A  "  Member  of  Our  Blessed  Lady's  Sodality  "  in 
Detroit  writes  to  say  that  her  mother  had  a  fall 
and  hurt  herself  so  severely  that  she  became  ill. 
A  Novena  being  made  to  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 
Help,  the  patient  got  better  and  is  now  in  good 
health.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Novena  a  prom- 
ise was  given  that  in  case  the  sick  person  was. 
cured  an  acknowledgment  of  the  favor  would  be 
published  in  THE  "Avs  MARIA." 

A  devout  client  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  Ohio 
writes  as  follows  :  "  I  am  aware  that  gratitude  is 
the  best  acknowledgment  one  can  make  for  the 
Divine  favors  granted  in  answer  to  our  petitions 
when  in  distress.  I  therefore  desire  a  Mass  to  be 
offered  in  thanksgiving  for  our  ever-blessed  Moth- 
er's tender  intercession  in  behalf  of  my  family 
Seven  years  ago  my  little  boy— then  two  years  old 
—took  a  violent  spasm.  His  face  became  black  and 
distorted,  and  was  drawn  to  one  side.  While  mother 
held  him  on  her  lap  I  thought  of  the  medal  ot  Our 


Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  which  I  wore.  I  took  it 
off  my  neck  and  threw  it  on  his.  Instantly,  while 
adjusting  the  band,  my  child's  features  straight- 
ened. In  answer  to  my  question  he  smiled  and 
answered  with  a  nod.  Thanks  be  to  God  and  His 
Blessed  Mother  I  I  wept  tears  of  joy,— such  joy 
as  a  mother  only  can  feel  at  such  a  manifesta- 
tion of  God's  goodness  pervaded  my  being.  And 
all  through  the  intercession  of  our  sweet  Mother, 
whose  medal  effected  the  cure  I 

44  Lately  my  husband's  work  had  prostrated  him 
with  a  painful  and  serious  ailment  1  made  No- 
venas to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  promising  to  have 
monthly  Masses  said  for  his  conversion  if  she  would 
obtain  his  cure.  And  now,— thanks  be  to  God  ! — 
he  is  well.  Praised  be  God  for  having  provided 
us  with  such  a  channel  of  mercy  I  Praised  be  His 
Holy  Name  for  having  endowed  us,  albeit  our  un- 
worthiness,  with  such  a  grand  and  redeeming 
Faith  1  In  conclusion.  Rev.  Father,  I  would  a*k 
the  Confraternity's  prayers  for  myself,— if  it  be 
tf.xxl  for  my  soul  that  I  be  cured,— for  I  suffer 
much  from  bodily  ailments." 

OBITUARY. 

We  commend  the  following  deceased  persons  to 
the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity  :  Rev.  FATHER 
RYAN,  pastor  of  St.  John's  congregation,  Altoona, 
Pa.  THOMAS  MORRISSY,  deceased  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.  SISTKR  M.  CLARE  (Crean),  of  the  Sisters  of 
the  Presentation,  ClonraeJ,  Ireland,  who  departed 
this  life  on  the  27th  of  last  May,  in  the  87th  year 
of  her  age  and  the  57th  of  her  religious  profession. 
MARY  MILLER,  who  died  June  15th,  in  Philadel- 
phia. SISTER  M.  ALOYSIA,  who,  some  time  ago,  went 
to  her  Spouse,  in  the  25th  year  of  her  age  and  the 
3d  of  her  profession ;  SISTER  M.  OF  LORETO,  deceased 
.\ug.  16th,  in  the  34th  year  of  her  age  and  the  16th 
of  her  profession  ;  SISTER  id.  PAUL  OF  THE  CROSS, — 
all  of  the  Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Colum- 
bus, 0.  ALEXANDER  C.  FERNANDEZ,  who  was  killed 
in  an  unprovoked  assault,  Aug.  17th,  at  Estancia 
Springs,  New  Mexico.  He  was  a  good  and  pious 
Christian,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  Mrs.  M. 
JANB  BBVANS,  who  departed  this  life  Oct.  7th,  at 
Windhans,  Iowa.  JAMES  COUSIN,  whose  happy 
death  occurred  some  time  ago.  Mrs.  ANNE  MOLOY, 
deceased  Aug.  27th,  in  Cincinnati,  0.  Mr.  ADAMS, 
who  died  Oct  l.-t,  at  Northampton,  Mass.  MARTIN 
CORRIOAN,  who  died  in  Chicago,  Sept.  6th.  PATRICK. 
KBARNS,  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  who  departed  this  life 
Oct.  22d.  JAMES  COURIER,  who  died  a  happy  death, 
at  Maiden,  Canada.  And  fourteen  other  deceased 
persons  recommended. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace. 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S. 
Director  ol  the  Coj 
(Notre  Dame 


THE  AVE  MARIA. 


*     Van  Depoele  Electric  Light  Company, 

MAKERS     OF 

Electric     Lighting     Apparatus. 


Office  &  Works,   Van  Buren  and  Franklin  Sts., 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS,    U.  S.  A. 

This  company  has  fully  established  its  rec- 
ord for  construction  of  the  most  approved  sys- 
tem of  Electric  Lighting  Apparatus.  Produc- 
ing lights  of  the  highest  standard  of  purity,  and 
requiring  the  smallest  consumption  of  power 
compared  with  the  result  obtained ;  the  system 
having  been  examined  and  tested  by  the  most 
competent  electrical  judges  in  America  and 
Europe  with  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions. 
: This  company  are  prepared  to  compete  for  the 
turnishing  of  Electric  Plants  of  any  capacity 
required. 

Catalogues  and   Price  Lists,  containing  Testimonials  and  list  of   parties  using  this  sys- 
tem, will  be  furnished  on  application. 

NORMAN   T.   CASSETTE,   Pres't,  AARON    K.  STILES,  Vice  Pres't, 

jun23-iy  THEODORE    P.    BAILEY,   Secretary. 


L,  8.  &  M.  S,  Railway, 


On  and  after  Sunday,  May  27,  1883,  trains  will  leave 
South  Bend,  as  follows: 

GOING   EAST. 

2.32  a.m.,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Express  over  Main 
Line,  arrives  at  Toledo,  9.50  a.m. ;  Cleveland,  2.25  p.m ; 
Buffalo,  800  p.m. 

11.23  a.m.  Mail  over  Main  Line,  arrives  at  Toledo, 
5.35  p.m.;  Cleveland,  10.10  p.m.;  Buffalo,  3.55  a.m. 

9.10  p.m.,  Atlantic  Express,  over  Air  Line.  Arrives 
at  Toledo,  2.45  a.m.,  Cleveland,  7.05  a.m.;  Buffalo,  i.io 
p.m.;  arrives  at  Toledo,  5.40  p.m.  Cleveland,  10.10 
p.m.;  Buffalo,  3.55  a.m. 

6.20   p.m.     Limited    Express.     Arrives   at  Toledo, 
10.28  p.m.;  Cleveland,  1.35  a:m.;  Buffalo,  7.05  a.m. 
GOING  WEST: 

1.30  a.m.,  Toledo  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  3.25 
a.m.  Chicago,  6.10  a.m. 

4.55  a.m.  Pacific  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  5.50 
a.m.;  Chicago  8.20  a.m. 

7.40  a.m  Limited  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte  8.20 
a.m.;  Chicago,  1040  a.m. 

1.30  p.m.,  Special  Michigan  Express.  Arrives  at 
Laporte  2.30  p.m. :  Chesterton,  3.15  p.m. ;  Chicago  5.00 
p.m. 

4.35  p.m.  Special  Chicago  Express.  Arrives  at 
Laporte,  5.22  p.m.;  Chicago,  8.00  p.m. 

F.  C.  RAFF,  Ticket  Agt,  South  Bend. 
J.  W.  CARY,  Genl.  Ticket  Agt.,  Cleveland. 
A.-G.  AMSDEN,  Sup.  W.  Div.,  Chicago. 
W.  P.  JOHNSON,  G'l.  Pass.  Agent,  Chicago. 
P.  P.  WRIGHT,  Gen'l.  Sup.,  Cleveland. 
JOHN  NKWBJLL,  G'l.  M'ecr.  Cleveland. 


ALLAN    LINE" 

**    SIMMER  SERVICE.     t- 

QUEBEC    TO    LIVERPOOL 
EVERY  SATURDAY. 

Making  the  SHORTEST  Ocean  Voyage, 
only  FIVE  DAYS  from  Land  to  Land, 

AND   BEING 

5OO   Miles  SHORTER  to  the  West 

THAN    OTHER    LINES. 

ACCOMODATIONS    UNSURPASSED. 

CABIN  — $7Q  and   $8O    Single;    $  1 35    and 

$  I  6O    Excursion. 

BOSTON  «nd  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW, 
LONDONDERRY,  QUEENSTOWN, 

and 

G  ALWAY  service  is  performed  weekly,  by  direct 
ships,  carrying  passengers  only  on  their 
voyages  from  Europe. 

This  is  the  ONLY  line  running  from  G  ALWAY, 
and  enables  West  and  Middle  of  Ireland  passengers 
to  embark  DIRECT,  avoiding  the  inconvenience,  and 
saving  the  expense  of  transportation  across  the 
Channel  to  Liverpool. 

Convince  yourself  of  our  advantages  before  ar- 
ranging elsewhere,  and  remember  that  we  make  a 
specialty  of  kind  treatment  to  our  Steerage  passen- 
gers. 

Throngh  Tickets  to  all  points  West  at  LOWER 
rates  than  by  other  first-class  lines. 

Apply  to 

LEVE  &  ALDEN,  Agents, 

2O7    Broadway.   New  York,    or 

Trmnont  House,  CWewro-    HI. 


THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Onr  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

(All  communications  referring  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C.,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.  This  Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his 
direction. 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!  " 

REPORT    FOB    THK    WEEK    ENDING    WEDNESDAY, 
NOVEMBER  THE  ?TH. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confra- 
ternity are  requested  in  favor  of  the  following 
petitions:  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for  8  persons 
and  9  families  ;  spiritual  graces  for  7  persons,  and 
vocation  for  1 ;  spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for 
2  communities,  26  families,  and  3  persons  ;  success 
of  a  novena  ;  reform  of  life  for  17  persons  ;  recov- 
ery of  health  for  1  family  and  26  persons;  virtue 
of  temperance  for  4  persons  ;  recovery  of  mind  tor 
1,  and  employment  for  3  persons  ;  success  of  un- 
dertakings for  one  school  and  3  persons  ;  particu- 
lar intentions  for  1  congregation,  1  community,  2 
families,  and  24  persons ;  happy  death  for  4  per- 
sons ;  14  special  intentions. 

FAVORS  OBTAINED. 

A  devout  client  of  our  Blessed  Lady  in  Massa- 
chusetts sends  us  a  most  edifying  letter  from  which 
we  take  the  following  extract : 

"I  have  forgotten  whether  I  sent  you  an  ac- 
count of  a  miraculous  cure  that  was  wrought  on 
a  friend  of  mine  by  the  holy  water  of  Lourdes  some 
years  ago.  The  invalid  had  been  given  up  by  both 
priest  and  doctor.  The  latter  had  discontinued  his 
visits  as  fruitless  and  unnecessary— being  with- 
out the  remotest  hope  of  recovery.  The  cause  of 
trouble  was  a  tumor  in  the  stomach,  I  believe.  The 
patient  had  been  sick  many  weeks  or  months  when 
my  brother  sent  for  some  of  the  Lourdes  water. 
The  sick  person  having  no  one  to  say  the  prayers 
of  a  Novena  for  her,  I  volunteered  to  go  there 
and  say  them.  Although  a  giddy  girl  of  seven- 
teen, with  little  thought  for  anything  but  fun  and 
pleasure,  I  well  remember  how  happy  I  was  dur- 
ing those  nine  days,  and  how  confident  I  felt  of 
her  cure.  From  that  time  I  date  my  own  conver- 
sion to  a  life  that  is  given  to  the  service  of  God. 
From  the  moment  I  applied  the  water,  the  patient 
began  to  recover.  The  old  women  thought  this 
only  the  fitful  energy  often  exercised  by  dying 
people,  and  said  '  it  was  only  getting  icellfor  death 
she  was' ;  but  I  did  not  mind  them,  although 
many  a  time  my  courage  was  shaken  by  their  say- 
ings, and  also  by  the  queer  way  the  disease  was 
acting.  The  swelling  moved  downward  into  the 
limbs,  and  it  became  impossible  for  her  to  stand. 


Nothing  daunted,  I  rubbed  some  of  the  water  on 
them  ;  but  you  may  be  sure  that  when  I  went  over 
the  next  day  and  found  her  worse  I  was  not  a  lit- 
tle puzzled,  for  I  felt  sure  she  would  be  better. 
Exercising  my  privilege  of  physician  in  ordinary 
for  the  time  being — all  others  having  given  her 
up — I  made  inquiry,  and  found  that  after  I  had 
left  her  the  poor  sufferer  had  rubbed  her  limbs 
with  kerosene  oil  and  bandaged  them  with  flannel. 
If  ordinary  treatment  could  have  eased  or  cured 
her  the  doctor  would  not  have  given  up  the  case  ; 
so,  as  the  case  was  in  the  hands  of  our  Blessed 
Mother,  I  wished  it  left  entirely  to  her.  I  ordered 
the  flannel  to  be  taken  off,  and  told  the  sick  woman 
that  if  any  thing  of  the  kind  was  done  again  I 
would  not  go  near  her  any  more.  Of  course  she 
had  found  no  relief.  I  then  rubbed  her  with  the 
water  of  Lourdes  again,  and  told  her  to  get  out  of 
bed  and  stand  upon  her  feet  She  did  so,  and  not 
only  found  that  she  could  stand,  but  walked  all 
around  the  room.  She  acknowledged  it  was  a 
miracle,  and  cried  in  her  joy. 

"  This  was  only  a  small  part  of  her  cure.  There 
were  other  and  serious  troubles,  too  revolting  for 
description,  which  were  the  last  to  leave  to  her  ; 
but  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  Novena  the  most  ob- 
stinate was  removed,  and  on  the  ninth  day  a  most 
offensive  discharge— that  had  commenced  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Novena — ceased,  and  the  woman 
was  cured.  There  was  nothing  for  her  to  do  but 
grow  strong,  which  she  did,  and  to-day  she  is  one 
of  the  strongest  women  in  our  town.  The  doctor, 
on  hearing  of  the  cure,  said  :  '0  the  root  of  the 
disease  is  there  still!1  It  may  be;  but  if  it  is, 
there  have  been  no  signs  of  it  during  all  those 
years  since  the  cure  took  place.11 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  letter  asks  the  pray- 
ers of  the  Associates  for  the  cure  of  her  two  only 
brothers  living— father,  mother,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters having  died  of  consumption.  After  what  she 
has  written,  and  her  heroic  self-denial  in  the  cause 
of  the  sick  at  her  age,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  her 
petition  stands  strongly  recommended  to  the  pray- 
ers of  the  Associates. 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confrater- 
nity: Miss  TERESA  LE  CLERC,  who  died  at  Rose- 
land,  111.,  October  the  18th.  JOSEPHINE  DEUSLE, 
who  went  to  her  reward  October  the  23d,  at  Os- 
wego,  N.  T.  Mrs.  C.  MECKLER,  who  departed  this 
life  in  the  peace  of  the  Lord,  at  Chicago,  111.,  Octo- 
ber the  25th.  Miss  ANNIE  BURNS,  who  died  a  holy 
death  in  Chicago  on  the  19th  of  September 
THOMAS  SWEENY,  Alton,  111.,  who  died 
ult 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  | 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God, 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  8.  C, 


THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Van  Depoele  Electric  Light  Company, 

MAKERS    OF 

Electric     Lighting     Apparatus 


Office  &  Works,  Van  Buren  and  Franklin  Sts., 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS,    U.  S.  A. 


This  company  has  fully  established  its  rec- 
ord for  construction  of  the  most  approved  sys- 
tem of  Electric  Lighting  Apparatus.  Produc- 
ing lights  of  the  highest  standard  of  purity,  and 
requiring  the  smallest  consumption  of  power 
compared  with  the  result  obtained ;  the  system 
having  been  examined  and  tested  by  the  most 
competent  electrical  judges  in  America  and 
^Europe  with  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions. 
^This  company  are  prepared  to  compete  for  the 
furnishing  of  Electric  Plants  of  any  capacity 
required. 

Catalogues  and  Price  Lists,  containing  Testimonials  and  list  of   parties  using  this  sys- 
tem, will  be  furnished  on  application. 

NORMAN   T.   CASSETTE,  Pres't,  AARON   K.  STILES,  Vice  Pres't, 

jun23-iy  THEODORE    P.   BAILEY,  Secretary. 


L  S,  &  M,  S,  Railway, 


On  and  after  Sunday,  May  27, 1883,  trains  will  leave 
South  Bend,  as  follows : 

GOING   EAST. 

2.32  a.m.,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Express  over  Main 
Line,  arrives  at  Toledo,  9.50  a.m. ;  Cleveland,  2.25  p.m ; 
Buffalo,  8-co  p.m. 

11.23  a.m.  Mail  over  Main  Line,  arrives  at  Toledo, 
5.35  p.m.;  Cleveland,  io.iop.rn.;  Buffalo,  3.55  a.m. 

9.10  p.m.,  Atlantic  Express,  over  Air  Line.  Arrives 
at  Toledo,  2.45  a.m.,  Cleveland,  7.05  a.m.;  Buffalo,  1.10 
p.m.;  arrives  at  Toledo,  5.40  p.m.  Cleveland,  10.10 
p.m.;  Buftalo,  3.55  a.m. 

6.20  p.m.     Limited   Express.     Arrives  at  Toledo, 
10.28  p.m.;  Cleveland,  1.35  a.m.;  Buffalo,  7.05  a.m. 
GOING  WEST: 

1.30  a.m.,  Toledo  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  3.25 
a.m.  Chicago,  6.10  a.m. 

4.55  a.m.  Pacific  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  5.50 
a.m. ;  Chicago  8.20  a.m. 

7.40  a.m  Limited  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte  8.20 
a.m.;  Chicago,  10.40  a.m. 

1.30  p.m.,  Special  Michigan  Express.  Arrives  at 
Laporte  2.30  p.m. :  Chesterton,  3.15  p.m. ;  Chicago  5.00 
p.m. 

4.35  p.m.  Special  Chicago  Express.  Arrives  at 
Laporte,  5.22  p.m.;  Chicago,  8.00  p.m. 

F.  C.  RAFF,  Ticket  Agt,  South  Bend. 
J.  W.  GARY,  Genl.  Ticket  Agt.,  Cleveland. 
A.  G.  AMSDEN,  Sup.  W.  Dlv.,  Chicago. 
W.  P.JOHNSON,  G'l.  Pass.  Agent,  Chicago. 
P.  P.  WRIGHT,  Gen'l.  Sup.,  Cleveland. 
Jt?H1f  NBWJWJU  W.  M'srr.  €3*c***tmrt. 


ALLAN    LIMIT 

rt    SIMMER  SERVICE.     t- 

QUEBEO    TO   LIVERPOOL 
EVERY  SATURDAY, 

Making  the  SHORTEST  Ocean  Voyage, 
only  FIVE  DAYS  from  Land  to  Land, 

AND   BEING 

6OO  Miles  SHORTER  to  the  West 

THAN   OTHER    LINES. 

ACCOMODATIONS   UNSURPASSED. 

CABIN  — S7Q  and  $8O    Single;    $135    «"<* 

$  I  SO    Excursion; 

BOSTON  and  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW, 
LONDONDERRY,  QUEENSTOWN, 

and 

C  ALWAY  service  is  performed  weekly,  by  direct 
ships,  carrying  passengers  only  on  their 
voyages  from  Europe. 

This  is  the  ONLY  line  running  from  G  ALWAY, 
and  enables  West  and  Middle  of  Ireland  passengers 
to  embark  DIRECT,  avoiding  the  inconvenience,  and 
saving  the  expense  of  transportation  across  the 
Channel  to  Liverpool. 

Convince  yourself  of  our  advantages  before  ar- 
ranging elsewhere,  and  remember  that  we  make  a 
specialty  of  kind  treatment  to  our  Steerage  passen- 
gers. 

Through  Tickets  to  all  points  West  at  LOWER 
rates  than  by  other  flrst-class  lines. 
Apply  to 

LEVE  &  ALDEN,  Agents, 

•O7  Broadway,  lf*w  York,   or 

Wl. 


THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Oar  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

RETORT     FOB      THK     WsBE.      ENDING     WEDNESDAY, 

NOVEMBER  THE  14ra. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confra- 
ternity are  requested  in  favor  of  the  following 
petitions:  Conversion  to  the  Faith  for  20  persons; 
spiritual  graces  for  13  families  and  16  persons ; 
happy  death  for  11  persons  ;  success  of  a  novena 
for  2  persons ;  religious  vocation  for  1  pen-on : 
thanksgiving  for  favors  for  several  persons  ;  per- 
severance for  4  persons ;  spiritual  and  temporal  fa- 
vors for  1  sodality,  1  family  2  persons  ;  peace  and 
concord  for  1  family  and  2  persons  ;  reform  of  life 
for  4  persons ;  virtue  of  temperance  for  8  persons; 
recovery  of  health  for  15,  situation  for  3,  and  sale 
of  property  for  2  persons ;  news  from  an  absent 
relative ;  success  in  bu.-ine-s  for  3  persons  ;  pay- 
ment of  debts  for  4  persons  ;  particular  intentions 
for  1  school  and  6  persons  ;  and  11  special  inten- 
tions. 

THE  MONTH  OF  THE  HOLY  SOULS. 

It  if  therefore  a  holy  and  irholenomc  thought  to  pray 
for  tke  dead,  that  they  may  be  loosed  from  sins.— 2d 
MAC ti  A  BEES,  zii,  46. 

Although  it  is  well  known  that  the  month  of 
November  is  specially  devoted  by  Holy  Church  to 
the  relief  of  the  suffering  souls  in  purgatory,  many, 
we  tear,  do  not  give  this  matter  sufficient  thought, 
do  not  do  what  they  can  for  the  relief  or  the  re- 
lease of  the  suffering  souls  dependent  on  their  char- 
ity. 

It  is  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer  that  the 
soul*  of  the  departed  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
most  shamefully  neglected.  Multitudes  make  great 
and  lavish  expenses  for  an  ostentatious  funeral  for 
the  mortal  body  that  in  a  few  days  will  li«  mould- 
ering in  the  earth ;  few,  very  few,  think  of  the 
immortal  soul  that  tenanted  that  body,  and  which 
is  now  in  need  of  their  prayers. 

We  hope  the  Associates  will  during  this  month 
avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  do  what 
they  can,  not  only  for  their  own  dear  departed, 
but  also  in  a  measure  to  supply  for  the  coldness  or 
indifference  of  those  in  whom  faith  is  weak,  who 
busy  themselves  overmuch  with  worldly  frivolity  to 
think  of  the  souls  in  purgatory.  The  treasury  of 
the  Church  has  been  opened  for  us,  and  we  have 
but  to  comply  with  the  easy  conditions  stipulated 
for  the  rich  Indulgences  offered  in  the  merits  of 
Christ  and  His  saints.  Pope  Clement  VI,  ot  blessed 
memory,  has  .said  :  "  Jesus  Christ  by  His  super- 
abundant Holy  Passion,  bequeathed  to  His  Church 
militant  here  on  earth  an  infinite  treasure,  not 
laid  up  in  a  napkin,  nor  hidden  in  a  field,  but  com- 
mitted by  Him  to  be  dispensed  for  the  welfare  of 
the  faithful  by  the  hands  of  the  Blessed  Peter,  who 
has  the  keys  of  heaven,  and  by  His  successors  here 


on  earth,  the  Vicars  of  Jesus  Christ  In  this  tr 
ure  are  amassed  also  all  the  merits  of  the  Blessed 
Mother  of  God,  and  all  the  elect,  fiom  the  fir>t  jnat 
man  even  to  the  last."  These  riches,  boing  infinite, 
have  never  diminished,  and  never  shall  diminish  ; 
like  a  mighty  ocean,  they  suffer  no  loss,  draw  from 
tt  what  we  will.  In  opening  this  treasury  to  the 
faithful,  the  Church  has  laid  down  certain  condi- 
tions—the doing  of  some  good  work,  or  the  recita- 
tion of  certain  prayers  in  the  state  of  grace — in 
return  for  a  portion  of  these  merits,  called  In- 
dulgences, which  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living  It  is 
manifestly  our  duty  at  all  times  to  avail  ourselves 
as  far  as  possible  of  this  treasury  of  Indulgences, 
for  the  relief  of  the  departed,  but  more  e*p»cially 
during  this  month  of  November,  devoted  in  a 
^pecial  manner  to  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Souls. 
We  can  rest  assured  that  a  fervent  prayer  or  other 
good  work  to  which  Indulgences  have  been  at- 
tached is  a  charity  with  a  doubl*  blessing— blest* 
ing  the  giver  as  well  as  the  receiver— and  that  the 
souls  freed  from  purgatory  by  our  prayers  and 
good  woiks  will  not  be  "utdc  ne  in  generosity.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  holy  souls  re- 
leased by  our  prayers,  our  sacrifices  and  good 
works  will  not  forget  us,  but  that  when  we  in 
turn  are  in  net- d  their  intercession  will  avail,  and 
the  Holy  Spirir  inspire  others  to  pray  for  our  de- 
liverance from  the  pri>on  of  expiation. 

The  devotion  to  the  Holy  Souls  antedated  Chris- 
tianity. The  Chaldee  Paraphrase— the  book  which 
our  Divine  Lord  read  in  the  Synagogue— and  the 
Jewish  prayer  books  contained  prayers  for  the 
souls  of  the  departed  ;  and  we  read  in  the  sacred 
text  that  the  valiant  Judas  Macbabens  made  a 
gathering  and  sent  twelve  thousand  drachms  of 
silver  to  Jerusalem  "  for  sacrifice  to  be  offered  for 
the  sins  of  the  dead,  judging  well  and  religiously 
concerning  the  resurrection."  Want  of  space  pre- 
vents our  calling  attention  to  a  multitude  of  short 
indulgenced  prayers,  which,  besides  the  Holy  Sac- 
rifice of  the  Mass  and  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  can 
be  offered  with  great  fruit  and  little  trouble  for 
the  relief  of  the  Holy  Souls. 

OBITU4BY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confrater- 
nity: Miss  TERESA  MANMNG,  of  3t  Louis,  Oregon, 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  22d  of  October.  Mr. 
RIOPELLB.  8r.,  who  died  suddenly  in  Detroit  Mich., 
October  the  29th  Mrs  MARY  POWELL  and  Mrs. 
MARGARET  GPIZAN,  lately  deceased  at  Stockton, 
Cal.  Miss  MARGARET  ANN  RBILLT,  of  Spencer, 
Mass.,  who  died  a  mo*t  edifying  death  on  the  5th 
of  November,  fortified  by  the  last  Sacraments. 
Mrs.  MARGARET  WAY.  of  Toronto.  Ont,,  who  made 
a  happy  end  Nov.  the  10th.  Mrs.  J. 
COLLRN.  and  MARY  FLANNERY,— all  of 
lately  deceased. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rejtTfc  peace. 
A.  GRAJTOEB,  0.  8.  O,  Dmwtn*. 


THE  AVE  MARIA. 


'     Van  Depoele  Electric  Light  Company, 

MAKERS     OF 

Electric     Lighting     Apparatus 


Office  &  Works,  Van  Buren  and  Franklin  Sts., 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS,    U.  8.  A. 

This  company  has  fully  established  its  rec- 
ord for  construction  of  the  most  approved  sys- 
tem of  Electric  Lighting  Apparatus.  Produc- 
ing lights  of  the  highest  standard  of  purity,  and 
requiring  the  smallest  consumption  of  power 
compared  with  the  result  obtained ;  the  system 
having  been  examined  and  tested  by  the  most 
competent  electrical  judges  in  America  and 
Europe  with  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions. 
Phis  company  are  prepared  to  compete  for  the 
furnishing  of  Electric  Plants  of  any  capacity 
required. 

Catalogues  and  Price  Lists,  containing  Testimonials  and  list  of   parties  using  this  sys- 
tem, will  be  furnished  on  application. 

NORMAN   T.   CASSETTE,   Pres't,  AARON    K.  STILES,  Vice  Pros' t, 

jun23-iy  THEODORE    P.    BAILEY,   Secretary. 


r 


L.  S.  &  M,  S.  Railway. 


On  and  after  Sunday,  May  27, 1883,  trains  will  leave 
South  Bend,  as  follows : 

GOING   EAST. 

3.32  a.m.,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Express  over  Main 
Line,  arrives  at  Toledo,  9.50  a.m. ;  Cleveland,  2.25  p.m ; 
Buffalo,  8.00  p.m. 

11.23  a.m.  Mail  over  Main  Line,  arrives  at  Toledo, 
5.35  p.m.;  Cleveland,  10.10  p.m.;  Buffalo,  3.55  a.m. 

9.10  p.m.,  Atlantic  Express,  over  Air  Line.  Arrives 
at  Toledo,  2.45  a.m.,  Cleveland,  7.05  a.m. ;  Buffalo,  i.io 
p.m.;  arrives  at  Toledo,  5.40  p.m.  Cleveland,  10.10 
p.m. ;  Buft alo,  3.55  a.m. 

6.20  p.m.     Limited   Express.     Arrives  at  Toledo, 
IO.-8  p.m.;  Cleveland,  1.35  a.m.;  Buffalo,  7.05  a.m. 
GOING  WEST: 

1.30  a.m.,  Toledo  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  3.25 
a.m.  Chicago,  6.10  a.m. 

4.55  a.m.  Pacific  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  5.50 
a.m. ;  Chicago  8.20  a.m. 

7.40  a.m  Limited  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte  8.20 
a.m.;  Chicago,  10.40  a.m. 

1.30  p.m.,  Special  Michigan  Express.  Arrives  at 
Laporte  2.30  p.m. :  Chesterton,  3.15  p.m.;  Chicago  5.00 
p.m. 

4.35  p.m.  Special  Chicago  Express.  Arrives  at 
Laporte,  5.22  p.m. ;  Chicago,  8.00  p.m. 

F.  C.  RAFF,  Ticket  Agt,  South  Bend. 
J.  W.  CARY,  Genl.  Ticket  Agt,  Cleveland. 
A.  G.  AMSDEN,  Sup.  W.  Div.,  Chicago. 
W.  P.JOHNSON,  G'l.  Pass.  Agent,  Chicago. 
P.  P.  WRIGHT,  Gen'l.  Sup.,  Cleveland. 
JOHN  NEWEIJL.  G'l.  M'jrer,  Cleveland. 


ALLAN    LIMIT 

ri    SIMMER  SERVICE.     t- 

QUEBEC    TO    LIVERPOOL 
EVERY  SATURDAY, 

Making  the  SHORTEST  Ocean  Voyage, 
only  FIVE  DAYS  from  Land  to  Land, 

AND   BEING 

500   Miles  SHORTER  to  the  West 

THAN   OTHER    LINES. 

ACCOMODATIONS    UNSURPASSED. 

CABIN— $7O  and   $8O    Single;    $136    and 

$  I  SO    Excursion. 

BOSTON  and  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW, 
LONDONDERRY,  QUEENSTOWN, 

and 

C  ALWAY  service  is  performed  weekly,  by  direct 
'ships,  carrying  passengers  only  on  their 
voyages  from  Europe. 

This  is  the  ONLY  line  running  from  C  ALWAY, 
and  enables  West  and  Middle  of  Ireland  passengers 
to  embark  DIRECT,  avoiding  the  inconvenience,  and 
saving  the  expense  of  transportation  across  the 
Channel  to  Liverpool. 

Convince  yourself  of  our  advantages  before  ar- 
ranging elsewhere,  and  remember  that  we  make  a 
specialty  of  kind  treatment  to  our  Steerage  passen- 
gers. 

Through  Tickets  to  all  points  West  at  LOWER 
rates  than  by  other  lint-class  lines. 
Apply  to 

LEVE  &  ALDEN,  Agents, 

2O7    Broadway.   New  York,    or 

Trmaont  HOTUM.  Chicago.   111. 


THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (or  of  Oar  Lady  of  Lourdes). 


(All  communications  referring  to  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C.,  Kotre 
DniM,  Ind.  This  Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his 
direction. 

"  W.»  fly  to  thy  patronage,  0  Holy  Mother  of  God!  " 

RBPOKT    KOB    THE    WEEK    EKDINO    WEDNESDAY 
NOVEMBER  THK  21  ST. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  Confraternity  are  ear- 
nestly requested  in  favor  of  the  following  peti- 
tions: Spiritual  graces  for  1  community  and  11 
persons;  conversion  to  the  Faith  ior  9  families 
and  15  persons;  thanksgiving  ior  favors  received 
for  1  family  and  1  person;  success  of  a  no  vena; 
spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for  1  family;  relig- 
•ious  vocation  for  1  person;  reform  of  life  for  9 
persons;  happy  death  for  1  person;  recovery  of 
health  for  10,  success  of  a  lawsuit  for  2,  and  success 
in  business  for  2  persons;  success  of  an  undertak- 
ing for  1  person;  payment  of  debts  for  2  families 
and 2  persons;  virtue  of  temperance  for  5  persons, 
and  employment  for  1;  particular  intentions  for 
2  families  and  9  persons;  10  special  intentions,  and 
several  others. 

FAVORS. 

One  of  our  Blessed  Mother's  clients  hi  Louisiana 
writes :  "  It'is  with  the  deepest  feelings  of  grati- 
tude 1  inform  you  that,  through  our  Blessed  Lady's, 
intercession  our  Divine  Lord  has  accorded  the  fa- 
vors so  earnestly  prayed  for — namely,  the  virtue 
of  temperance  for,  and  return  to  religion  of,  the 
gentleman  for  whom  the  prayers  were  offered ; 
peace  has  been  restored  to  the  family,  and  Our 
Lady  of  Help  has  assi  ted  us  in  our  financial  af- 
fairs. Plea.-e  say  a  Mass  in  thanksgiving.  As  a 
member  of  the  Confraternity,  I  ask  your  prayers 
and  those  of  the  Associates  in  thanksgiving  to  God 
and  His  Blessed  Mother  for  the  favors  obtained." 

An  Associate  in  Kentucky  writes  as  follows : 
"I  owe  you  many  thanks  for  the  holy  water  of 
Lourdes  you  sent  me  last  fall.  I  am  happy  to  say 

that  it  cured  my  father, ,  of  paralysis, 

and  myself  of  a  tumor.  I  again  ask  the  prayers 
of  the  Associates  and  some  of  the  holy  water  tor 
the  cure  of  a  chronic  disease  which  medicine  can- 
not cure." 

Another  Associate  in  Kentucky  acknowledges 
the  following  favors  :  "  In  gratitude  to  our  Blessed 
Mother  I  think  it  my  duty  to  write  you  some  ac- 
count of  what  the  blessed  water  of  Lourdes  did  for 
my  baby  and  myself.  The  baby  had  whooping- 
cough  ;  I  gave  him  some  of  the  holy  water  and 


made  a  Novena,  and  he  soon  got  well.  I  had  a 
soreness  in  my  right  breast  and  could  not  take  a 
full  breath.  1  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  on  my 
breast  and  shoulders,  drank  some  of  the  Lourdes 
water,  and  in  three  days'  time  was  as  well  as  could 
be.  1  have  felt  neither  pain  nor  oppression  since, 
and  that  was  in  July  last. 

"My  husband,  who  is  not  a  Catholic,  had  hem- 
orrhage of  the  lungs,  and  I  bad  him  enrolled  in 
the  Confraternity.  You  sent  him  a  medal  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  whieh  he  put  on,  and 
he  never  had  a  hemorrhage  afterwards.  That  was 
about  twelve  years  ago. 

"  My  baby  burned  his  fingers  into  blisters  and 
I  put  some  ol  the  water  of  Lourdes  on  them.  The 
child  went  to  sleep,  and  when  he  awoke  there  was 
no  pain.  The  blisters  never  got  sore,  but  disap- 
peared." 

Another  correspondent,  in  New  York  State,  says: 
"  I  made  a  Novena  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  and 
u^ed  the  blessed  water,  and  1  began  to  get  better. 
1  am  now,  thanks  be  to  God  and  His  Ever-Ble»sed 
Mother,  cured  of  my  rheumatism." 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Confrater- 
nity: Mrs.  MARY  L.  KEARNEY,  who  departed  this 
life  November  the  3d,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  after 
a  long  and  painful  illness,  borne  with  Christian 
fortitude.  Mrs.  MC-CADE.  ol  Chester,  Pa.,  who  died 
suddenly  on  the  2d  of  November,  in  her  67th  year. 
Mrs.  ELLEN  MULLEN,  who  died  October  the  6th; 
and  Mr.  PHILIP  MULLEN,  November  the  10th,— 
both  fortified  by  the  last  Sacraments.  Mr.  MAT- 
THEW BRADY,  who  went  to  his  reward  September 
the  10th,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  And  13  others 
whose  names  have  not  been  given. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace ! 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C., 
Director  of  the  Confraternity, 
(Notre  Dame,  P.  0.,  Ind.) 


For  Our  Lady's  Dome. 

Thomas  MacGevern,  $1 ;  Mrs.  W.  Mullen,  50 
cts.;  Mrs.  John  Ford,  $3;  Johanna  Driscoll,  $1 ; 
Michael  McGnire,  $1 ;  Mary  MtGuire,  $1 ;  Mrs. 
W.  Smalleys,  $1 ;  Michael  Dougherty,  $1 ;  George 
Manning,  $1 ;  Nellie  Crane.  50  cts.;  Sarah  Mc- 
Cue,$J;  Patrick  ONeill,  $1 ;  Mr.and  Mrs. Thomas 
Gallagher,  $20;  Eugene  Amoretti,  $5;  Donations 
from  various  sources,  $10 ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Foudy, 
$1;  Mary  Fondy,  $1;  John  Fondy,  50  cts.;  Mag- 
gie Foudy,  50  eta. ;  A  Child  of  Mary,  $1;  A  Friend, 
$2. 


THE  AVE  MARIA. 


Yan  Depoele  Electric  Light  Company, 

MAKERS     OF 

Electric     Lighting     Apparatus. 


Office  &  Works,  Van  Buren  and  Franklin  Sts., 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS,    U.  S.  A. 

This  company  has  fully  established  Its  rec- 
ord for  construction  of  the  most  approved  sys- 
tem of  Electric  Lighting  Apparatus.  Produc- 
ing lights  of  the  highest  standard  of  purity,  and 
requiring  the  smallest  consumption  of  power 
compared  with  the  result  obtained ;  the  system 
having  been  examined  and  tested  by  the  most 
competent  electrical  judges  in  America  and 
Europe  with  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions. 
This  company  are  prepared  to  compete  for  the 
lurnishing  of  Electric  Plants  of  any  capacity 
required. 

Catalogues  and  Price  Lists,  containing  Testimonials  and  list  of   parties  using  this  sys- 
tem, will  be  furnished  on  application. 

NORMAN   T.   CASSETTE,   Pres't,  AARON    K.  STILES,  Vice  Pres't, 

jun23iy  THEODORE    P.   BAILEY,  Secretary. 


L,  S.  &  M,  S,  Railway. 

On  and  after  Sunday,  Nov.  18,  1883,  trains  will  leave 
South  Bend,  as  follows : 

GOING  EAST. 

2.04  a.m.,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Express  over  Main 
Line,  arrives  at  Toledo,  9.22a.m.;  Cleveland,  i.57p.m; 
Buffalo,  7.36  p.m. 

1054  a-m-  Mail  over  Main  Line,  arrives  at  Toledo, 
507  p.m.;  Cleveland,  9.44  p.m.;  Buffalo,  3.31  a.m. 

8.41  p.m.,  Atlantic  Express,  over  Air  Line.  Arrives 
at  Toledo,  2.17  a.m.,  Cleveland,  6.37  a.m.;  Buffalo,  12.46 
p.m. 

11.53  p.m.,  Special  New  York  Express,  over  Air 
Line,  arrives  at  Toledo,  5.12  p.m.  Cleveland,  9.42 
p.m.;  Buffalo,  3.31  a.m. 

5.54  p.m.  Limited  Express.  Arrives  at  Toledo, 
loob  p.m.;  Cleveland,  1.07  a.m.;  Buftalo,  641  a.m. 

GOING  WEST: 

2.04  a.m.,  Toledo  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  2.56 
a.m.  Chicago,  5.41  a.m. 

4.28  a.m.  Pacific  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte,  5.22 
a.m.;  Chicago  7.51  a.m. 

7.11  a.m.,  Limited  Express.  Arrives  at  Laporte  7.52 
a.m. ;  Chicago,  10.11  a.m. 

i. 02  p.m.,  Special  Michigan  Express.  Arrives  at 
Laporte  2.02  p.m. ;  Chesterton,  2.47  p.m. ;  Chicago  4.31 
p.m. 

4.07  p.m.,  Special    Chicago   Express.     Arrives    at 
Laporte,  4.54  p.m. ;  Chicago,  7.31  p.m. 
F.  C.  RAFF,  Ticket  Agt.,  South  Bend. 
T.  W.  GARY,  Genl  Ticket  Agt,  Cleveland. 
A.  G.  AMSDEN,  Sup.  W.  Div.,  Chicago. 
W.  P.  JOHNSON,  G'l  Pass.  Agent,  Chicago. 
P.  P.  WRIGHT,  Gen'l  Sup.,   Cleveland. 
JOHN  NEWELL,  G'l  M'ger,  Cleveland. 


ALLAN    LINET 

rt    WINTER  SERVICE.     t- 


TO    LIVERPOOL 

EVERY   THURSDAY,    via   HALIFAX. 


'Accommodations  equal  to  the  finest  and  surpassed 
by   none. 


Cabin,  $5O  to  $8O  J  Excursion,  $  |  QO  ' °  $  I  6O 

BOSTON     and     LIVERPOOL,     GLASGOW, 

LONDONDERRY,  QUEENSTOWN,  and 

C  ALWAY  service  is  pertormed  weekly,  by  direct 

ships,  carrying  passengers  only  on  their 

voyages  ^om  Europe. 

This  is  the  ONLY  line  running  from  G  ALWAY, 
and  enables  West  and  Middle  of  Ireland  passengers 
to  embark  DIRECT,  avoiding  the  inconvenience,  and 
saving  the  expense  of  transportation  across  the 
Channel  to  Liverpool. 

Convince  yourself  of  our  advantages  before  ar- 
ranging elsewhere,  and  remember  that  we  make  a 
specialty  of  kind  treatment  to  our  Steerage  passen- 
gers. 

Through  Tickets  to  all  points  West  at  LOWER 
rates  than  by  other  first-class  lines. 

Apply  to 

LEVE  &  ALDEN,  Gen'l.  Agents, 

SOT  Broadway,  New  York,   or 
|»«i-8»i—  Trmnoat  HonM.  Chicas-o*   Til. 


THE    AVE    MARIA. 


Supplement. 


THE  object  of  this  page  is  to  furnish  our 
readers  with  information  regarding  new 
books,  etc.,  of  special  interest,  and  to  publish 
literary  items  for  which  there  is  no  room  in 
the  body  of  the  magazine.  We  shall  try  to 
make  it  a  useful  and  interesting  page  for  Cath- 
olic readers. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  announce  that  the  beautiful 
Lite  of  Haydn,  from  the  German  of  Franz  von  See- 
burg,  which  lately  appeared  in  THE  "  AVE  MARIA," 
will  soon  be  published  in  book-form.  It  will  make  a 
very  desirable  volume,  of  which  we  feel  sure  many  of 
our  readers  will  wish  to  become  possessors.  It  will 
appear  during  the  holidays,  and  will  be  gotten  out  in 
attractive  style  for  a  gift-book. 

Messrs.  Thomas  B.  Noonan  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
have  in  press,  and  will  soon  publish,  a  book  made 
up  of  selections  from  THE  "  AVE  MARIA,"  entitled 
"  Glimpses  of  the  Supernatural."  Filled  with  marvel- 
lous incidents,  this  book  will  be  sure  to  find  numerous 
readers. 

Messrs.  Burns  &  Gates,  London,  announce  as  in 
press,  and  soon  to  be  published,  "Snare/  on  the 
ReJigious  State,"  translated  by  the  Rev.  Father  Hum- 
phrey, S.  J.  It  will  be  in  three  volumes,  8vo. 

The  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co.  has  just  is- 
sued, in  neat  pamphlet  form,  an  admirable  Lecture  on 
Martin  Luther,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brann,  of  New  York. 

In  Press:  "Children  of  the  Golden  Sheaf,"  and 
other  Poems,  by  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.  Also,  "  Hymns 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,"  by  the  same  Author. 
Orders  may  be  sent  to  Miss  P.  C.  Donnelly,  No.  534 
Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Purchasers  of  holiday  gift-bo^ks  should  remember 
••  The  Household  Library  of  Catholic  Poets,"  from 
Chaucer  to  the  Present  Day.  The  only  work  of  its 
kind  in  the  Language.  Subscription  Edition  (with  an 
admirable  portrait  of  Chaucer)  Price.  po«t  free,  $5; 
Cheap  Edition,  $2. 

The  following  new  pluy»— othrr*  in  course  of  pre- 
uion — for  Nfale  Characters  only,  may  be  h.id  of 
|o-  ph  A.  Lvon>.  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  :    "  If  I  Were  a 
Kin^,"  a  Drama  in  Four  Acts.     Price,  50  ct&.     "  Le 
ntilhomme  ;  or,  The  Upstart,"  a  Com- 
y  in  Three  AcK  adapted  from  the  French  of  Mo- 
liere.     Price,  25  cts.     "Rogueries  of  Srapin."  a  Com- 
i-dv,  trannlnttd  from  the  French.    Price,  13  W*.    "Tkic 


Malediction,"  a  Drama  In  Three  Act*.  Translated 
and  adapted  from  the  French.  Just  out.  Price,  50 
cents — Postage  free. 

The  present  number  of  the  Dublin  Review  contains : 
I.  The  Three  Fausts,  by  the  Rev.  L.  C.  Casartelli;  II. 
Modern  Mexico,  by  Miss  E.  M.  Clerke  ;  III.  Some 
New  English  Documents  on  Our  Lady's  Immaculate 
Conception,  by  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett,  C.  SS.  R.  : 
IV.  Projects  of  the  Liberals  in  Belgium  ;  V.  Ireland 
in  the  Time  of  Swift,  by  W.  J.  O'N.  Daunt  ;  VI. 
Church  Discipline  and  Protestant  Historians,  by  the 
Rev.  Sylvester  Malone,  M.  R.  I.  A.;  VII.  Elemen- 
tary Education:  Our  Position,  Prospects,  and  Policy; 
VIII  Beginnings:  A  Dialogue;  Letters  of  Pope  Leo 
XIII;  Science  Notices;  Notices  of  Catholic  Conti- 
nental Periodicals;  Notices  of  Books ;  Books  of  Devo- 
tion and  Spiritual  Reading.  London:  Burns  &  Oates. 
New  York:  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co.,  9  Bar- 
clay St. 

The  Scholastic  Annual  for  1884  is  now  ready.  It 
contains:  Astrological  Predictions;  Astronomical 
Calculations;  Abstinence  Days;  Burke,  O.  P.,  Father 
Thomas,  by  I.  V.  Green;  Calendars;  A  Chapter  from 
the  Life  of  Haydn ;  Church  Days  and  Cycles  of  Time ; 
The  Dude  (Poetry),  "Justin  Thyme"  ;  Eclipses;  Epi 
thalamium  (Poetry),  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly  ;  Fasting 
Days;  Holydays  of  Obligation;  Introduction;  Inger- 
solPs  Astronomy,  A.  J.  Stace,  A.  M.  ;  The  Law. 
William  Hoynes,  A.  M. ;  Longfellow  (Poetry),  by 
Marion  Muir  ;  The  Lay  of  the  Cactus,  by  S.  ;  Rates 
of  Postage;  The  Rainbow  of  Hope,  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop Hughes  ;  Support  the  Press,  M.  A.  Stace  ; 
Sobieski  and  Poland,  T.  E.  Howard,  A.M.;  Test! 
mony  Worth  Taking,  J.  A.  Z.  ;  To  the  Owl  (Po 
etry),  by  Arthur  ;  To  Ireland  (Poetry),  From  the 
French  of  the  Abbe*  Rouquette  ;  The  Unseen  Clock. 
W.  H.  Arnold  ;  Prof.  Van  Beneden,  by  A.  M.  K.  : 
Winged  Words.  Price,  25  cts — Postage  free.  J.  A. 
Lyons,  Publisher,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

The  short  extract  in  verse,  which  we  published  Ian 
week,  was  borrowed,  as  well  as  those  which  we  pub- 
lished In  May,  from  THE  "  AVE  MARIA,"  an  excellent 
"  Catholic  journal  devoted  to  the  honor  of  the  Mothei 
of  God,"  and  published  at  Notre  Dame,  Indiana.  It 
is  full  of  sound  and  diversified  matter,  which  will 
thoroughly  edify,  teach,  and  recreate  any  Catholic 
household  soever,  where  the  English  tongue  Is  spoken 
It  co>t-  only  $2.50  per  annum,  and  may  be  ordered 
from  Bum*  &  Oate*,  London. — Imln-Kanoff**  Cot 
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rnnfrafi  rnih  of  the  Immaculate  Concept  ion  (or  of 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

••  We  fiy  to  thy  patronage,  O  hoi  v  Mother  of  God !  " 
RFPORT  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  WEDNESDAY, 

NOVEMHEK  THE  2 1  ST. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions:  Religious  Vocation  for  i 
person;  conversion  to  the  Faith  for  14  persons; 
spiritual  graces  for  13  persons;  thanksgiving  for 
favors  received  for  5  persons ;  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral favors  for  two  families ;  reform  of  life  for 
1 1  persons ;  holy  death  for  i  person  ;  recovery 
of  health  for  32  persons;  recovery  of  mind  for  4 
persons ;  vocation  for  i  person ;  recovery  of 
hearing  for  i  person ;  peace  and  concord  for  2 
families ;  employment  for  i  person ;  success  of 
undertakings  for  2  persons;  particular  intentions 
for  4  families  and  7  persons,  and  10  other  special 
intentions. 

FAVORS. 

An  Associate  in  Wisconsin  gives  the  following 
testimony:  ''Since  last  I  wrote  to  you  a  great 
miracle  has  been  performed  here  on  a  little  girl 
twelve  years  old.  She  was  paralyzed  so  that  she 
could  not  walk,  or  talk,  or  even  raise  her  hand  to 
her  mouth.  They  took  her  to  the  doctors  here 
for  treatment,  but  it  was  of  no  manner  of  use. 
Our  parish  priest  told  the  parents  that  it  was  evi- 
dently a  visitation  from  Heaven,  and  they  should 
bear  it  with  Christian  fortitude.  The  father  of 
the  child  then  told  the  priest  that  he  heard  we 
had  the  holy  water  of  Lourdes,  and  would  like  to 
try  it.  The  priest  told  him  to  do  so,  as  a  last  re- 
sort, and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result,  whatever 
it  might  be.  On  Sunday,  after  Mass,  my  husband 
applied  the  holy  water,  and, — praised  be  God  ! — 
three  weeks  from  that  day  the  child  was  at  Mass, 
as  well  as  ever,  and  walked  a  mile  and  a  quarter ! 
So  you  see  there  is  nothing  impossible  to  God 
and  His  Blessed  Mother  !  " 

The  foregoing  writer  informs  us  of  another 
case  that  is  recommended  to  the  prayers  of  the 
Associates,  which  will  show  the  condition  of  many 
upon  whom  cures  have  been  wrought,  and  in 
which  human  aid  was  hopeless.  No  further  testi- 
mony should  be  required  to  convince  the  most 
skeptical  that  the  Hand  of  God  is  discernible 
in  these  cures.  The  holy  water  of  Lourdes  is 
not  a  medicine  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word ; 
it  possesses  no  medical  properties  of  any  kind ; 
the  spring  from  which  it  comes  burst  from  the 
hitherto  dry  earth  as  a  clearly  miraculous  token 
of  the  apparitions  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  of 
her  Immaculate  Conception,  and  hence  any  cures 
performed  by  the  water  must  be  miraculous. 
Such  cures  admit  of  no  other  solution.  They  are 
generally  obtained  by  the  water  of  Lourdes  when 
medical  and  surgical  science  have  failed,  and  this 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  ablest  and  most 
learned  practitioners.  The  idea  suggested  by 


some,  who  are  not  willing  to  acknowledge  a  mir- 
acle  when  they  see  it,  that  imagination  helped  to 
effect  a  cure,  is  simply  ridiculous.  If  these  peo- 
ple had  been  asked,  beforehand,  whether  any  and 
all  the  powers  that  might  be  conceived  of  the 
imagination  could,  in  their  estimation,  straighten 
a  curved  spine  that  had  bent  the  body  and  defied 
all  surgical  and  medical  appliances,  give  sight  to 
the  blind,  or  health — sudden  and  vigorous  health 
— after  a  long  sickness,  to  the  dying,  they  would 
have  answered  "No"; — such  power,  power  of 
this  particular  kind  the  imagination  could  never 
possess.  And,  yet,  such  are  the  cures  often  ob- 
tained— in  this  country,  in  France,  in  Turkey, — 
everywhere,  in  fact,  by  means  of  the  holy  water 
of  Lourdes  and  prayer.  Is  not  this  proof  posi- 
tive that  the  "age  of  miracles"  did  not  cease 
with  the  Apostles,  but  continues  to  this  day. 
under  their  successors,  the  Bishops  of  the  Holy, 
Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  with 
whom  Christ  has  promised  to  abide  until  the  end 
of  time,  and  to  whom  He  has  promised  the  power 
to  do  greater  things  than  He  did.  The  self- 
styled  advocates  of  reason  and  common  sense,  as 
opposed  to  religious  credulity,  should  surely 
exercise  legitimately  their  reason  and  common 
sense  in  cases  such  as  these,  in  which  both  are 
clearly  and  powerfully  appealed  to.  If  people 
refuse  to  acknowledge  a  miracle  when  they  see 
it,  the  fault  lies  with  themselves ;  their  unbelief 
cannot  be  excused,  and  before  God  they  are 
responsible  for  slighting  the  grace  that  has  been 
vouchsafed  them. 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  Confraternity :  MARY 
F.  MUTH,  of  Baltimore,  deceased  last  July.  Mrs. 
ANNE  F.  MARDEN,  who  made  an  edifying  end  at 
Helena,  Montana,  some  time  ago.  Mrs.  CATH- 
ARINE McDADE,  who  died  Aug.  the  23d,  at  Port- 
land, Me.  ELLEN  FITZGERALD,  who  departed 
this  life  Nov.  i6th,  at  Dover,  N.  H.  Mrs. 
MARGARET  GREEN,  of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  who  went 
to  her  reward,  Nov.  the  5th.  CHARLES  E.  HILL, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  27  years,  after  receiving 
the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  Oct.  the  28th, 
at  Elizabethtown,  Ky.  Mrs.  BARBARA  COURT, 
whose  Christian  death  occurred  October  the 
22d,  at  the  age  of  84  years,  fortified  by  the  last 
Sacraments,  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  MICHAEL 
MOONEY,  THOMAS  CARROLL,  CATHARINE  CAR- 
ROLL, deceased  some  time  ago,  in  Brooklyn. 
Miss  HANNAH  CUMMINS,  who  from  the  postulate 
of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  went  to  her  reward 
on  the  25th  of  October.  PATRICK  BOURGET,  de- 
ceased at  Algonquin,  111.,  Nov.  the  loth.  Mr. 
JAMES  DEVAN,  who  died  at  Elkridge  Landing, 
Md.,  on  the  3151  of  March.  Mrs.  FITZPATRICK, 
of  Belleville,  Ontario,  lately  deceased,  and  others 
whose  names  have  not  been  given. 

May  they  rest  in  peace. 

A.  GRAKGER,  Director. 
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There  have  Ix-en  so  m;iny  applications  for  the 
late  Miss  Rose  Howe's  beautiful  description  of  "A 
Fea^t  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary  at  the  Tomb  of 
St.  Dominic-"  that  we  have  decided  to  reprint  it 
in  pamphlet  form  to  match  her  no  less  interest- 
ing and  edifying  sketch,  "  Record  of  a  Suffering 
Soul."  It  will  be  ready  after  the  holidays. 

We  are  pleu.->ed  to  see  Rev.  Father  Zahin's 
able  lecture  "The  Catholic  Church  and  Modern 
Science,"  which  appeared  in  THE  "AvE  MARIA" 
some  months  ago,  reprinted  in  the  Abbe  Moigno's 
learned  journal  Cosmos  Les  Mondes.  The  trans- 
lation is  by  the  distinguished  editor  himself,  who 


"Quoique  ce  d  is*  ours  n'ajoute  rien  en  realit^a 
1'  accord  parfait  de  la  science  moderne  et  de  la  reve- 
lation que  j'ai  tente  et  conclu  dans  les  Splendeurs 
i/f  /ii  Foi,  mon  savant  confrere  americain  a  si  bien 
resume  ce  grand  et  glorieux  debat  que  je  tiens  a 
me  faire  moi-meme  son  echo  pour,  le  remercier 
dc  s'etre  axsocie  a  moi  dans  mon  apostolat  de  la 
verit<§  absolue  de  la  science  des  livres  saints." 

We  read  in  the  Book  News  : 

"The  collection  of  'Documenta  Lutherana' 
edited  l»y  Mi;r.  Ralan,  of  the  Vatican  Library,  is 
making  progress.  The  first  instalment  contains 
131  documents  relating  to  Luther  and  the  Re- 
formation, all,  with  one  exception,  taken  from 
the  Vatican  archives.  The  text  of  the  letter  of 
Leo  X,  dated  July  8,  1520,  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  differs  much  from  that  hitherto  published  ; 
so  does  that  of  Charles  V's  letter  dated  March 
ii,  1521.  Most  of  the  other  paj>ers  are  now 
printed  for  the  first  time.  There  are  thirteen  let- 
ters of  Leo  X,  one  addressed  to  Charles  V,  five 
of  the  Kmperor's,  a  letter  of  Henry  VI  1  1  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Mayence,  an  official  report  on  Lu- 
ther' >  entry  into  Worms,  etc." 

L'  Unircrs,  always  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 

influential  Catholic  journals,  celebrated  last  month 

the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  establishment.     It  is 

;;u  ted  hysons  of  its  illustrious  founder,  M. 

Louis  Yeuillot. 


I'lu-  opening  article  —  "  Hendrik 
;ilvr  of  t' 


is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Camillas  P.  Maes,  and 
is  by  far  the  most  complete  and  most  interesting 
sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  distinguished 
Flemish  writer  that  has  yet  appeared  in  English. 

In  the  current  number  of  The  Century  Magazine 
H.  H.  closes  her  series  of  picturesque  articles  on 
Southern  California  with  a  very  entertaining  and 
profusely  illustrated  paper  on  Los  Angeles,  en- 
titled "  Echoes  from  the  City  of  the  Angels." 

Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall,  of  London,  announce 
a  new  edition  of  Lacordaire's  Conferences:  Jesus" 
Christ — God — God  and  Man.  Crown  8 vo.   Price, 
6s. 

The  December  numl>er  of  the  Antiquarian 
Magazine  will  contain  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Ignatius  Grant,  S.  J.,  on  the  recent  discovery  of 
some  curious  Greek  coins  in  the  Convent  of  the 
Visitation  at  Reggio,  in  Southern  Italy. 

It  is  understood  by  the  Pilot  \\&\.  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  an  American  edition  of  the 
Month,  to  begin  in  January,  issued  by  Murphy  & 
Co.,  of  Baltimore.  The  editor,  Father  Clarke, 
S.  J.,  a  convert,  formerly  a  Professor  in  Oxford 
University,  is  still  in  this  country. 

Among  other  interesting  articles  published  of 
late  in  TJIE  "AvK  MARIA"  was  the  Life  of  Haydn, 
the  celebrated  composer.  This  charming  bio- 
graphical sketch  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
stories  we  have  eve-  had  the  good  fortune  to  read, 
and  we  learn  with  pleasure  that  it  will  shortly  IK- 
published  in  book-form. — Northwestern  Chron- 
icle. 

THE  "  \\K  M\RIA."  devoted  to  the  honor  ot 
the  Mother  of  God.  should  meet  with  a  warm 
welcome  in  every  Catholic  family,  more  especially 
as  the  Holy  Father  lias  recently  exhorted  the 
faithful  to  cherish  and  cultivate  a  devotion  to  the 
Ble--ecl  Virgin.  It  is  always  full  of  intere-tini; 
ling  nutter,  and  its  patr«>n>  can  hardly  fail  to 
increase  in  their  devotion  to  tV  Virgin  Mnrv. 
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I'onfratfrnity  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  (or  of 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdrs). 

.-///  communications  referring  (o  the  Confraternity 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  fn<f. 
This  Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 


We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  O  holy  Mother  of  God!" 


REPORT  FOR  THE  WEEK  KNLMM;   WEDNESDAY, 
DECEMBER  THE  5111. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions:  spiritual  graces  for  i  family 
and  7  persons;  happy  death  for  i  family  and  2 
persons;  thanksgiving  for  favors  received  for  7 
|H?rsons;  conversion  to  the  Faith  for  4  families 
and  12  persons;  spiritual  and  temporal  favors  for 
7  families  and  8  persons;  reform  of  life  for  53, 
"and  success  of  a  novena  for  2  persons ;  recovery 
of  health  for  i  family  and  31  persons;  recovery 
of  mind  for  2,  of  sight  for  3,  and  payment  of 
debts  for  2  persons;  success  of  a  lawsuit  for  i, 
virtue  of  temperance  for  i,  success  in  studies  for 
i ,  and  recovery  of  hearing  for  i  person :  success 
of  undertakings  for  5  persons ;  employment  for  6 
persons;  particular  intentions  for  i  family  and  21 
persons;  and  10  other  special  intentions. 

FAVORS. 

A  correspondent  in  Rhode  Island  says:  "I 
ran  not  find  words  to  express  our  sincere  thanks 
to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  for  the  great  favor  she  has 
conferred  upon  us.  With  only  one  application  of 
the  blessed  water  my  wife  was  cured  of  chronic 
dyspepsia.  Five  of  us  made  a  Novena,  which  we 
finished  at  the  first  Mass  on  last  Sunday.  JkVe  have 
given  some  of  the  blessed  water  to  two  other  af- 
flicted persons,  but  as  yet  have  not  heard  the  re- 
sult." 

Another,  in  Philadelphia,  writes  that  the  holy 
water  of  Lourdes  has  entirely  cnred  a  sore  leg  to 
which  it  was  applied,  and  which  it  seems  defied 
medical  and  surgical  applications.  This  has  so 
increased  the  poor  woman's  faith  that  she  now 
hopes  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  will  exercise  stiil 
further  her  clemency  by  restoring  the  writer  to 
health  and  giving  her  means  to  pay  her  debts,  for 
which  favors  she  asks  the  prayers  of  the  Associates 
on  the  Feast  cf  the  Immaculate  Conception  and 
during  the  Octave.  A  non-Catholie  lady  informs 
us  that  in  a  rase  of  serious  illness  she  frequently 
u*ed  the  holy  water  of  Lourdes,  and  always  with 


-iv.tt  benefit.  May  the  Comforter  of  the  Afflicted 
and  the  Help  of  Christians  give  herself  and  her 
family  the  light  of  faith  as  well  as  solace  in  her 
sufferings. 

Persons  sending  accounts  of  favors  would  do 
well  to  mention  whether  they  have  any  objection 
to  seeing  their  name  or  address  appear.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Confraternity  will  always  carefully 
avoid  wounding  the  feelings  of  any  one  by  letting 
the  name  or  address  appear  in  print  unless  the 
writer  wishes  it.  The  letters,  however,  from  which 
we  take  the  extracts  relating  to  favors  are  care- 
fully preserved  as  vouchers  for  the  cures  stated  to 
have  l>een  granted.  We  regret  to  learn  that  some 
people  who  have  been  recipients  of  favors,  but 
who  do  not  write  as  well  as  they  could  wish,  are 
on  this  account  deterred  from  writing.  All  that 
is  absolutely  necessary  is  a  statement  of  the  facts 
in  the  case,  without  exaggeration,  according  to 
the  writer's  ability. 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  Confraternity:  DENIS 
SULLIVAN,  C.  SULLIVAN,  and  ELLEN  SULLIVAN, 
all  of  Co.  Kerry,  Ireland,  deceased  some  time 
ago.  JAMES  MAKER,  who  departed  this  life  Oct. 
28th,  at  Deansfort,  Kilkenny  Co.,  Ireland,  after 
receiving  the  last  Sacraments.  SISTER  M.  CHRIS- 
TINA (McLean),  who  died  at  St.  Joseph's  Con- 
vent, Toronto,  Ont.,  Oct.  the  20th,  after  a  long 
illness  borne  with  Christian  fortitude,  and  after 
receiving  all  the  consolations  of  the  Church. 
WM.  KENNEDY,  who  departed  this  life,  Nov.  the 
1 4th,  at  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  after  a  long  illness. 
Mrs.  ESTHER  JONES,  a  devout  Christian,  who  went 
to  her  reward,  Nov.  the  loth,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  MICHAEL  MORRISON,  who  departed  this  life 
July  the  2Qth,  and  EDWARD  HICKEY,  lately, — both 
of  Kingston,  Ont.  Mrs.  O'BRIEN,  and  her  son 
D.  D.  O'BRIEN,  who  died  in  New  Orleans  some 
time  ago.  SISTER  M.  SCHOLASTICA  (Murphy), 
of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  who  went  to  her 
reward  Dec.  the  3d,  at  the  Mother-House,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.  Mr.  THOMAS  MORAN,  who  departed 
this  life  Sept.  15th,  at  County  Wicklow,  Ireland. 
THOMAS  RYAN,  who  died\at  Woburn,  Mass.  MARY 
HOLLAND,  deceased  at  Somerville,  Mass.  Mrs. 
BROPHY,  who  slept  in  the  Lord  on  "the  i8th  of 
Oct.,  at  Lewiston,  Me.  MARGARET  BOHAN,  who 
breathed  her. last  on  the  3oth  ult..  in  New  York. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed  through  the  mercy  of  God  rest  in 

peace ! 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C.,  Director. 
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Supplement. 


"  Pilgrims  and  Shrines,"  a  new  volume  from  the 
busy  pen  of  Miss  Kli/.i  Allen  Starr,  is  announced  for 
thr  holidays.  It  describes  the  author's  visits  to  famous 
1-airopean  shrines,  and  is  replete  with  information 
which  Catholic  readers  will  rejoice  to  have.  Like  all 
Miss  Starr's  books,  it  will  be  one  of  interest  to  old  and 
young. 

\Ve  hear  that  "The  Life,  Speeches,  Letters,  and 
Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Cahill "  will  soon  be  placed  before 
tin.  public  by  an  enterprising  firm  of  Catholic  pub- 
lisher? 

The  late  Commendatore  Moroni's  great  work, 
"Historico-Ecclesiastical  Dictionary,"  to  which  an 
allusion  was  made  last  week  in  Catholic  Notes,  is  in 
one  hundred  and  three  large  volumes.  To  this  co- 
lossal  work  the  distinguished  author  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  long,  studious  and  laborious  life. 
It  is  a  mine  of  information  and  erudition. 

His  Holiness  Leo  XIII  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  create  Mr.  J.  N.  Murphy,  of  Cork,  Count 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Kmpire,  in  recompense  for  his 
great  benefactions  in  County  Cork,  amongst  others, 
that  of  founding  an  orphan  asylum,  and  endowing 
the  same  with  ,£40.000.  Count  Murphy  is  likewise 
author  of  a  most  valuable  work  entitled  "The  Chair 
of  Peter. " 

A  '  atholic  newspaper,  published  in  Latin,  will  ap- 
pear in  Rome  on  New- Year's  Day.  under  the  name 
of  the  K/tht-iHi-ri.t  (  tiiTe'rsti/t's. 

\  new  Life  of  Venerable  Clement  Maria  llofbatier 
— a  saint  of  our  own  day.— by  Very  Kev.  Father  Mi 
chael  Haringer,  Consultor-( '.eneral  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  F.  I'usti  t  &  Co.,  Ne\v  York  and  Cincinnati. 
It  is  translated    into    English   i>\    Lady    Herbert,  and 
embellished  with  a  fine  portrait  of  the  Venerable 
v.mt  «>f  <  .od.      Pri<-e.  si.;;;. 

•  Mid  ami  enlarged  edition  has  been  published 
by  Messrs.  DuftV  ^  S->n-  <>f  "  Practical  Rt-tl 
Prir.  -member  of  the  ' 

munay.      7'/tf   Irish    Monti:  >t"   diis    t> 

"The  devout  :    Saint  jo-  .:it  Anne, 

S.iint  Al  i  all  the  other  'popi.i  will 

find  ielightful  variety  of  pier.;  .-.  in 

iheir  honor." 


The  Ixmdon  Tablet  states  that  Messrs.  Rurns  & 
Oatcs  are  about  to  publish  a  volume  on  "  Stonyhurst," 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Rimmis,  whose  works  on  the  pictu- 
resque antiquities  of  England  are  well  known. 

"  Stonyhurst  College  is  situated  in  a  country  of  great 
beauty,  and  was  for  long  the  residence  of  the  knightly 
family  of  Sherburn.  There  is  a  chapel  in  the  beauti- 
fully-situated church  of  Mitton  that  belongs  to  the 
College,  and  it  contains  some  magnificent  monuments 
of  the  family.  The  Hodder  and  the  Ribble  run 
through  charming  valleys  on  the  Stonyhurst  estates. 
and  there  are  shady  pools  without  number  that  are  a 
paradise  for  salmon  and  trout.  In  the  library  are  the 
relics  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  perhaps  the  only  ones  in 
England,  and  these  will  be  among  the  subjects  of  il- 
lustration. In  his  day  and  generation  he  was  by 
common  consent  the  foremost  man  of  Europe.  He 
had  no  peer,  and  hardly  a  second.  Different  views 
of  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  building  will  be 
given,  and  the  celebrated  yew  hedges  will  also  be  il- 
lustrated. These  hedges  surpass  in  magnitude  those 
of  the  Dutch  garden  at  Holland  House.  Though 
nearly  contemporaneous  with  that  residence,  Stony- 
hurst differs  widely  in  character,  and  has  more  of  a 
feudal  appearance.  The  present  state  of  the  College 
is  one  of  almost  exceptional  prosperity,  and  yet  ex- 
tended accommodation  would  probably  even  increase 
its  work  of  usefulness." 

The  current  number  of  Father  Russell's  excellent 
magazine.  The  Irish  Monthly,  contains  : 

I.  Uriel :  or,  The  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Angels,  by  the 
Author  of  "  Lady  Glastonbury's  Boudoir."  *.  Ode  to 
the  Poet  Moore*  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Byrnes.  S.  J.  3. 
Notes  of  Home  Rambles  :  II.  Abbey  Knock-moy ;  St. 
Columbkille.  4.  To  Mary  Immaculate,  by  Sister  M. 
Agnes.  5.  Christmas  in  Home,  by  Viator.  ' 
Books.  -.  The  Late  Rolu.t  Dwyer  l"\ce.  8.  The 
O'Connell  Papers.  Dublin:  M.  H.  (iil'l  \  Son,  50 
t'ppcr  Sackville  Si  Price,  ~  pence.  Yearly,  post 
^hillings. 

T/tc  Month  for  December  has  the  following  table 
of  content- 

I.  Martin  Luther.  Part  the  Second,  by  the  Rev. 
\V.  Loughnan;  II.  Shrines  in  Sicily,  by  Mrs.  Mul- 
hall;  II!.  Anthony  Trollope;  IV.  i'maginatr. 

.   W.  I).  Strappin; 
in  Knowlcs;   \  I.  Thennidor, 
jvn;    VII.  Ancient  Tid 

'odern  S v.- 
Clarke;     IX.   John  Bull  a>        .  MaxO'K 
the  R< 

by  thi    '-  ri  Hamilton,  o.  ^.  B. , 

\..   K<  v.evvs  and  Liter aiy  Record. 


tHfc    AVE    MARIA 


Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  (or  of 
Oar  Lady  of  Lourdes). 

All  communications  referring  to  the  Confraternity 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Rev.  A.  Granger,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
This  Bulletin  is  entirely  under  his  direction. 


'We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  O  holy  Mother  of  God!" 


REPORT  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDINV,   WEDNESDAY, 
DECEMBER  THE  i2iH. 

The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  petitions  :  Spiritual  graces  for  i  family 
and  13  persons;  religious  vocation  for  5  persons; 
vocation  in  life  for  4  persons ;  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral favors  for  2  families,  i  sodality,  and  3  per- 
sons ;  thanksgiving  for  favors  received  for  2  per- 
sons; conversion  to  the  Faith  for  i  family  and  12 
persons ;  success  of  a  Novena  for  6  persons ;  re- 
form of  life  for  13  persons ;  recovery  of  health  for 
17  persons;  peace  and  concord  for  3  families  and 
2  persons ;  success  in  studies  for  2  persons,  suc- 
cess in  business  for  2,  and  virtue  of  temperance 
for  3  ;  recovery  of  property  for  i  person  ;  pay- 
ment of  debts  for  3  families  and  2  persons ;  em- 
ployment for  6  persons,  and  sale  of  property  for  3 ; 
particular  intention  of  i  Association,  and  29  spe- 
cial intentions. 

FAVORS. 

Since  issuing  our  last  Bulletin  the  two  following 
letters  have  been  received  from  devout  clients  of 
our  Blessed  Mother  in  the  "Island  of  Saints": 

PRESENTATION  CONVENT,  IRELAND, 

Nov.  20,  1883. 

REVEREND  FATHER: — One  of  our  dear  Sisters 
had  been  suffering  for  years  from  general  de- 
bility, severe  pain  in  the  left  side  and  arm,  etc. 
Of  late  she  had  been  worse;  doctors'  remedies 
were  of  no  avail,  and  for  some  time  past  she  had 
not  the  slightest  appetite.  To  quote  her  own 
words,  so  great  were  her  pains  that  sometimes  she 
felt  death  would  be  a  great  relief.  We  made  a 
Novena  to  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succor,  and  on 
the  last  day  of  its  recital  she  was  perfectly  cured, 
and  has  been  at  every  duty  since.  Thanks  be  to 
God  and  our  Blessed  Lady ! 

Gratefully  yours  in  Mary, 

"AN  IRISH  PRESENTATION  NUN." 

.IRELAND,  Oct.  19,  1883. 
$imx?  last  January  1  had   Urn   suffering  from 


s^  of  the  spine,  resulting  in  violent  pains, 
and  prostration,  accompanied  with  copious  per- 
spirations, etc.,  which  prevented  me  from  fulfill- 
ing many  of  the  duties  of  our  holy  Rules.  1  could 
not  kneel,  or  walk,  for  more  than  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time.  After  trying  doctors'  remedies  with- 
out the  slightest  avail,  joined  by  the  pious  pray- 
ers of  some  charitable  friends  we  commenced  a 
Novena  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  on  the  8th  of 
September;  I  felt  certain  our  Blessed  Lady  would 
cure  rne. 

1  took  the  blessed  water  daily,  and  on  the 
1 6th  inst.,  at  the  close  of  the  Novena,  every  trace 
of  the  disease  left  me;  in  fact,  not  only  was  I  per- 
fectly cured,  but  thoroughly  renovated  in  strength 
as  well.  On  that  day  and  afterwards  I  have  knelt 
and  walked  for  hours  without  the  slightest  fatigue. 
May  our  dearest  Mother's  name  be  blessed  and 
magnified  in  all  ages! 

Begging  those  who  read  this  to  thank  our 
Blessed  Lady  for  this,  as  well  as  the  many  other 
favors  she  obtained  for  me. 

Yours  sincerely  in  Mary, 

SISTER  MARY . 

A  gentleman  in  Wisconsin  writes  as  follows: 
"I  wrote  to  you  a  short  time  ago,  asking  your 
prayers  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  make  a  pay- 
ment on  some  real  estate  this  winter.  Shortly  af- 
ter I  received  a  letter  stating  that  I  would  have 
enough  money  to  make  the  payment.  Now,  Rev. 
Father,  I  wish  to  return  thanks  to  our  Lord  and 
His  Most  Blessed  Mother  for  having  obtained  the 
fulfillment  of  my  intention.  May  all  clients  of 
our  Blessed  Lady  more  and  more  experience  her 
most  loving  intercession  and  tender  care. ' ' 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity:  MOTHER 
MARY  OF  ST.  STANISLAUS,  who,  after  a  life  spent 
in  good  works,  departed  in  peace  on  the  zyth 
ult.,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  JEREMIAH  RYAN,  who 
died  some  time  ago,  in  Witheredville,  Md.  Miss 
MARGARET  BRADY,  who  breathed  her  last  in  Phila- 
delphia, November  the  igth,  fortified  by  the  last 
Sacraments.  Mrs.  ALICIA  ELLABY,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  who  died  a  holy  death  November  the  26th, 
at  the  age  of  71  years.  BLASIUS  MEISLER,  whose 
death  occurred  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the  22d  of 
May.  MARGARET  L.  STUCK,  deceased  in  the  same 
city,  October  the  25th.  And  four  others  whose 
names  have  not  been  given. 

May  they  rest  in  peace. 

A.  GKAMJKK    <"    s    .  •     !v>.,  i,,, 


tHE   AVE   MARIA. 


From  a  very  reliable  source  we  have  heard  that 
there  are  only  i  .000  subscribers  to  this  work  of  im- 
mortal value  to  American  literature  in  general,  to  the 
Catholic  people  more  particularly.  [The  Works  of 
Orestes  A.  Brownson.  Collected  and  Arranged  by 
Henry  F.  Brownson.]  If  this  be  so— and  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  it — we  say  it  is  a  reproach  to  the  Cath- 
olic reading  public  to  give  to  such  a  work  so  little  heed. 
We  would,  then,  urge  on  all  who  possibly  can  to 
subscribe  at  once  for  this  work ;  at  least  5.000  copies 
should  be  subscribed  for.  This  would  be  a  fitting  way 
to  raise  a  lasting  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  and  exalted  mind  of  O.  A.  Brownson. — A.  B.  O., 
in  the  Catholic  Universe. 

Would  that  there  were  even  1,000  subscribers.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is — we  are  ashamed  to  state  it — the 
edition  is  limited  to  i  ,000  copies.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  generality  of  Catholics  will  purchase  Dr 
Brownson  s  works,  but  they  should  have  a  first  place  in 
every  Catholic  library.  Those  who  have  given  least 
heed  to  this  new  edition  of  Dr.  Brownson's  writings  are 
the  very  ones  from  whom  aid  had  a  right  to  be  ex- 
pected. For  another  reason,  we  urge  those  who  can 
and  ought  to  be  subscribers  to  this  work  not  to  delay 
in  securing  it :  the  last  voluma  printed  was  not  stereo- 
typed. Dr.  Brownson  will  be  more  fully  appreciated 
by  a  succeeding  generation,  and  it  will  not  be  to  the 
credit  of  the  present  one  to  have  failed  to  leave  be- 
hind numerous  copies  of  his  invaluable  writings, 
when  it  can  be  done  at  such  a  slight  cost  and  with  so 
little  effort. 

Among  the  new  books  soon  to  be  published  by 
Burns  &  Gates  is  "Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  her 
Marriage  with  Bothwell," — Seven  Letters  to  the  Tab- 
let, with  a  Preface  and  Notes,  by  the  Hon.  Colin 
Lindsay. 

Messrs.  John  B.  Piet  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  are  about 
to  publish  a  two-volume  edition  of  Bishop  England's 
works.  This  will  be  pleasing  news  to  the  Catholic 
reading  public,  as  these  works — which  are  a  mine  of 
erudition,  and  give  information  upon  a  variety  of 
topics — have  been  long  out  of  print.  We  regret  to 
say  that  the  edition  will  not  include  all  the  writings 
of  the  learned  prelate ;  but,  no  doubt,  should  sufficient 
encouragement  be  given,  the  publishers  will  repro- 
duce the  remaining  articles  at  an  early  date.  We 
confidently  expect  that  the  praiseworthy  enterprise  of 
Messrs.  Piet  &  Co.  will  meet  with  the  success  it  so 
well  deserve*. 

Rbbert  Cbtidlngtbn,  publisher,  246  Fourth  Avenue. 


N.  Y.,  will  soon  publish  a  new  work  by  Monsignor 
Preston  entitled  "  God  and  Reason." 

Active  steps  are  being  taken  at  the  Vatican  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  intentions  of  the  Holy  Father  with 
regard  to  the  publication  of  the  valuable  archives  of 
the  Vatican  Library.  Cardinals  Bartolini  and  Paroc- 
chi  have  been  added  to  Cardinals  Pitra  and  Hergen- 
.rother,  who  were  originally  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  this  important  undertaking.  This  commission 
of  four  Cardinals  will  immediately  proceed  with  the 
publication  of  the  Regesta  of  all  the  Popes,  beginning 
with  Leo  X.  These  important  documents  will  be  pub- 
lished in  Latin.  The  execution  of  the  work  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  new  sub-archivist 

The  Catholic  Cyclopaedia  is  progressing  very  fast ; 
three-fourths  of  the  book  is  now  stereotyped. 

"  Une  Retraite  au  Carmel  "  Exercices  de  dix  jours 
pour  les  Religieuses.  Par  le  R.  P.  Lescoeur,  Pretre 
de  1'Oratoire.  Paris:  H.Oudin  etCie.  1883. 

The  London  Tablet  speaks  of  Pere  Lescoeur's 
work  as  one  of  great  excellence.  "We  have  read  few 
courses  of  spiritual  exerci^s  that  we  can  so  cordially 
recommend  as  Pere  Lescoeur's.  Written  for  the  Car- 
melite Nuns  of  St.  Teresa's  Convent  in  the  Avenue 
de  Saxe,  at  Paris,  their  special  aim  is  the  instruction 
of  cloistered  religious.  If  we  may  point  out  what  ap- 
pears to  us  their  special  excellence,  we  should  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  the  insight  the  author  gives  into  the 
wealth  of  happiness  to  be  found  in  the  cloister.  At 
the  same  time,  the  faults  that  are  apt  to  grow  up  in 
monasteries  are  laid  bare  with  no  sparing  hand.  The 
meditation  on  St.  Teresa  and  Grace,  and  the  one  on 
St.  John  of  the  Cnvis,  are  among  the  best  we  have 
ever  seen.  Pere  Lescoeur  shows  himself  throughout 
a  consummate  spiritual  guide,  as  well  as  a  profound 
theologian." 

THE  "A\'E  MARIA,"  a  journal  devoted  to  the  honor 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  published  weekly  at  Notre 
Dame,  Indiana,  has  donned  a  new  dress,  and  pre- 
sents quite  a  handsome  appearance.  We  congratu- 
late our  contemporary  on  Us  past  success,  and  wish 
it  a  most  prosperous  future.  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  is 
one  of  the  best  journals  published  in  America  and  is 
undoubtedly  deserving  of  the  patronage  of  all  true 
Catholics.  All  who  love  the  august  Queen  of  Heaven, 
and  who  desire  to  see  her  honored,  should  have  their 
names  placed  on  the  list  of  subscribers  to  THB  "Avm 
"— Morning  Star  \fjea) 


tHfe   AVE   MARIA 


Confraternity  of  the  Iminarulat*  Conception  (or  of 
Our  Lidy  of  Lourdes). 

"We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  O  holy  Mothrr  of  lH)d!" 

REPORT  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  WEDNESDAY, 
*  DECEMBER  THE 


The  pious  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity are  earnestly  requested  in  favor  of  the 
following  intentions:  Spiritual  graces  for  3  fam- 
ilies and  4  persons  ;  success  of  a  novena  for  16 
persons  ;  religious  vocations  for  4  persons  ;  spir- 
itual and  temporal  favors  for  2  families  ;  thanks- 
giving for  favors  received  for  3  persons  ;  conver- 
sion to  the  Faith  for  i  family  and  12  persons; 
peace  and  concord  for  10  families  and  2  persons;" 
recovery  of  mind  for  i  person,  and  of  hearing  for 
i  ;  employment  for  8,  success  of  undertaking  for 
4,  and  payment  of  debts  for  2  persons  ;  sale  of 
property  for  i  person  ;  virtue  of  temperance  for  10 
persons  ;  success  of  a  school  ;  recovery  of  health 
for  30  persons;  reform  of  life  for  22  persons; 
particular  intentions  for  i  community,  i  congre- 
gation, i  family,  and  16  persons;  and  1  8  other 
special  ones. 

FAVORS. 

An  Associate  in  Rhode  Rand  writes  as  follows: 
"Please  offer  up  a  Mass  in  thanksgiving  for  the 
many  blessings  our  Blessed  Mother  has  conferred 
upon  me.  For  three  years  I  had  a  very  bad  sore 
knee.  Last  summer  I  sent  to  you  for  some  of  the 
holy  water  of  Lourdes,  and  after  receiving  it  I 
made  a  Novena  and  used  the  blessed  water.  I 
an*  now  well,  and  strong,  thanks  be  to  God  and 
His  Blessed  Mother. 

"About  three  years  ago  I  called  upon  one  of 
my  neighbors,  and  while  there  her  infant,  whom 
the  nurse  way  feeding,  began  to  strangle,  and 
gasped  for  breath.  The  poor  mother,  almost  fran- 
tic with  grief,  took  the  infant  in  her  arms,  where 
it  lay  as  if  dead.  The  good  Catholic  mother 
snatched  the  Scap-ilar  from  her  neck  and  put  it 
on  that  of  the  child.  The  doctor  was  called,  but  | 
he  could  do  nothing  for  the  poor  sufferer.  In  the 
mean  time  I  hid  run  ho-ne  and  got  some  of  the 
Water  of  Lourdes.  We  poured  a  teaspoonful 
dovv;i  the  child's  throat,  and  then  all  knelt  and 
said  three  Hail  Maries  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  In  about  an  hour  afterward  the  child 
to  ope  i  her  eye;  and  look  around.  She  is 
jiow  a  strpng.and  healthy  Hiild," 

A"  AfroOciu.e  1,1   Mi.-xMMij-i   writes:    "Thanks, 


Rev.  Father,  for  your  kindness  in  sending  me  the 
holy  water  of  Lourdes.  It  has  cured  my  little  girl 
of  deafness.  Forever  praised  and  blessed  be  the 
H  >ly  Name  of  God  in  thanksgiving !  I  command 
another  case,  of  intense  suffering,  to  the  prayers 
of  our  Associates." 

OBITUARY. 

We  recommend  the  following  deceased  persons 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity:  VEKY  REV. 
JOHN  TUOMY,  parish  priest  of  Dromtariff,  Co. 
Cork,  Ireland,  who  died  in  the  Lord,  in  the  85th 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  5  yth  of  his  priesthood. 
He'is  highly  regretted,  because  of  his  zeal  and  ex- 
emplary life.  MARGARET  CROSBY,  who  died  some 
weeks  ago  in  Philadelphia.  Mrs.s  MARGARET 
KELLY,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  5th  inst., 
and  Ma.  HJGH  MJRRAY,  last  month,  both  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Ma.  THOM.VS  DOOLEY,  of 
Boston,  a  pious  young  man  eighteen  years  old, 
who  died  a  holy  d;ath  on  the  4th  of  December. 
SISTER  M.  OF  ST.  ROSE  VITERBO  (Alice  Powers), 
who  departed  this  life  at  St.  Mary's,  Notre  Dame, 
on  the  i5th  in>t.,  in  the  ^:h  year  of  her  age. 
MRS.  CATHARINE  FOLEV,  aid  MICHAEL  REILLY, 
both  lately  dicaaieJ,  of  Co.  Liitri.n,  Ireland. 
PATRICK  QJINN,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Mr. 
PATRICK  MORRISSEY,  who  died  on  the  2yth  of 
Oct.,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  Miss  TERESA  GAL- 
LAGHER, who  departed  this  life  in  Providence, 
R.  L,  Nov.  the  i4th,  after  a  lingering  illness,  and 
fortified  with  the  last  Sacraments.  MRS.  ELLEV 
CASEY,  a  native  of  Co.  Tyrone,  [reland,  who  died 
suddenly,  but  with  the  consolation  of  the  last 
Sacraments,  in  Pittsbu-gh,  Pa.,  on  the  i6^h  of 
November.  Deceased  was  a  good  Christian,  a 
kind  wife  and  mother,  and  for  the  last  ten  years 
a  subscriber  to  THE  '-AVE  MARIA."  MRS.  CATH- 
ARINE MCCARTHY,  who  departed  this  life  Nov. 
the  i8th;  HUGH  MURRAY,  Dec.  the  rst,  and  MAR- 
GARRT  KELLY,  who  went  to  her  reward  Dec.  the 
5th, — all  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  SISTER  M. 
ATHANASIA,  SISTER  M.  DORA,  SISTER  CLEMEN- 
TINA, MARGARET  BEHAN,  JOHN  CLARK,  ELIZA- 
BETH GURCKIN, — recommended  by  a  friend  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  THOMAS  F.  CONNIFF,  who  died 
a  happy  and  a  most  edifying  death  on  the  2gth  of 
Nov.,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  PATRICK  BOURGET, 
who  died  at  Algonquin,  111.,  on  the^th  of  Nov. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  re.it  in 
peace! 

A.  GRANGER,  C.  S.  C., 

Director  of  tlv  Cunfr.Uernity, 
(tfdtre  Dame  P.'O,,  Ud.) 
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